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PREFACE. 


THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tre ouriity of geographical works is so generally admitted, that it 
seems unnecessary to endeavour, by any lengthened statements, to 
conciliate the favourable opinion of the reader by dwelling on their 
merits. There are few so incurious as not to wish to learn something 
of the state of foreign countries, especially of those with which their 
own nation 1s connected, or which have been celebrated in history. ‘The 
desire to gratify this laudable curiosity has, in all ages, prompted indi- 
viduals to visit foreign countries ; and has made the works of voyagers 
and travellers be eagerly sotght after. But the situation of most 
people precludes the possibility of their leaving their native country ; 
while few of those who do travel can survey more than a small part of 
the earth’s surface. Neither is it possible adequately to supply this 
want of personal knowledge by resorting to the relations of travellers. 
These are frequently contradictory and inconclusive; the statements 
in them are usually, also, limited in their application, and are not 
always to be depended on; and, though it were otherwise, the command 
of many hundred volumes, and the free disposal of. one’s time, would 
be necessary to enable an individual to acquire, by their means, even a 
superficial acquaintance with the different regions of the earth. Hence 
the utility of geographical works, compiled with due care and know- 
ledge: they embody the information scattered in the accounts of 
travellers, in topographical works, and in official returns and other 
public and private documents ; sift and distribute it under its proper 
heads ; and lay it before the reader j in a condensed form, diseneumbered 
from superfluons or irrelevant matter. 

Systematical works, or those in which the various details with respect 
to the physical, moral, and political state of a country or district are 
arranged in their natural order, in a consecutive narrative, are probably’ 
the best adapted for the use of the student and scientific reader. But 
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tion ; and, if properly compiled, the articles in them are not connected - 
or mixed up with others, but are separately complete, supplymg the 
inquirer with ipd¢pendent, and, at the same time, precise and well- 
authenticated information. Such works seem, from the extreme diver- 
sity and interest of the subjects treated of, peculiarly fitted to ‘ excite ° 
curiosity by their variety, to encourage dihgence by their facility, and 
to reward application by their usefulness.’ We need not, therefore, — 
wonder that they have generally, even when their execution has been 
very indifferent, enjoyed a large share of popularity. 

It is necessary to observe, that we have not attempted to supply the 
reader with a complete Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Dic- 
tionary. We have proceeded on a principle of selection; and, instead 
of noticing unimportant places and objects, have endeavoured to notice 
those only that might reasonably be expected to mterest the reader. A 
work of this class on any other plan would necessarily extend to many 
volumes, and would embrace multitudinous details of no general im- 
portance. In illustration of what has now been stated, we may men- 
tion that the Grand Dictionnaire Géographique, Historique ef Critugue, 
by Bruzen de la Martiniére, which aims at considerable completeness, 
occupies no fewer than six huge folio. volumes; and, gigantic as this 
may seem, it is far surpassed by the German edition of the same work, 
which extends to thirteen similar volumes. Though on a compressed 
and far more judicious plan, the Dictionnarre Géographique Unwersel, 
Paris, 18238-1833, occupies ten thick octavo volumes. It 1s needless to 
say that works of this size are quite unsuitable to the great majority of 
readers; and it has been our object, by excluding articles and state- 
ments of little interest, to keep our work within reasonable limits, and 
to allow, at the same time, sufficient space for treahng the more im- 
portant articles at adequate length. It 1s also necessary to bear in 
mind, that this being a work intended for the especial use of Knglish- 
men, we have dwelt at greatest length on the articles and details we 
presumed most likely to interest them, Hence we have appropriated 
a much larger space to the description of our Hastern possessions, and — 
of our colonies im different parts of the world, than they may appear, on 
other grounds, properly entitled to. On the same principle, we have 
lengthened the accounts of those countries and places with which our 
countrymen have the greatest intercourse, or which have acquired ~ 
celebrity by the historical associations connected with them, and have 
proportionally shortened the others, 

Without neglecting the physical geography of the different countries 
and places, we have directed our principal attention to what has been 
called their political gcography,—that is, their industry, institutions, 
and the condition of their inhabitants. Neither have we attempted to 
 eonfine ourselves within what might, perhaps, be called the limits of 2 
strictly geographical and statistical work. Wherever the occasion 
seemed to justify it, we have not scrupled te commend and censure, as 
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are necessarily brief, and, unless in the more important articles, are 
mostly restricted to an enumeration of leading events. 

Our object being to supply a work of easy referemce to the publie at 
large, we have, in general, given our notices of countgies and places 
under the names by which they are commonly known in England. 
This plan does not involve any want of scientific precision : though if 
it did, the defect would be much more than compensated by gis being 
better adapted for public use. There are not very many readers who 
would think of looking for. Leghorn under Livorno, or for Munich 
under Miinchen; and among the many thousands who might wish to 
acquire some information respecting the present state of the Dead Sea, 
there are not, perhaps, as many dozens who would seek for it under its 
Arabic name of Bahr-el-Lout, 

it did not enter into our plan systematically to notice countries or 
places as they existed in antiquity. But, wherever it was supposed 
that such notices would be likely to interest the general reader, we 
have not hesitated to introduce them. Our object, in fact, was not so 
much to compile a dictionary on strictly scientific principles, and that 
should be perfectly homogeneous in its parts, as to produce one that 
might be relied on, that should omit few articles of importance, and 
that ordinary readers should find generally instructive and interesting. 

None can be more fully satisfied than we are of the extreme difficulty 
of accomplishing even this much. In a work embracing so great a 
variety of statements, many of them relating to matters in regard to 
which it is frequently all but impossible to acquire correct information, 
perfect accuracy need not be looked for. But we can honestly say that 
we have spared no pains to make our work worthy of the reader’s con- 
fidence ; and would fain hope that its errors are not such as sensibly to 
detract from its utility. : 


J. R. M‘CULLOCH. 
Loxpon : January 1841. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE REVISED EDITION. 





In this new and revised edition of Mr. M‘Cun.ocu’s Dictionary, the 
changes have been marked which the world has undergone in the lapse 
of a quarter of a century. Short as is the time, these changes have 
been neither few nor unimportant. Whole kingdoms have disappeared 
from the political map of the globe ; empires have refixed their bound- 
aries, and nations have reformed their existence. In the course of less 

than @ generation of men, an immense network of iron roads has come 
to encircle the civilised world; vast navies of commerce have been 
launched upon the ocean; and races the most distant have been 
brought together by the new agents of progress—steam and electricity. 
To register all‘ these marvellous innovations, without altering the 
character of the Dictionary, has been the duty of the present editor, 
who must plead, in éxtennation of sins of omission and commission, 
the last paragraph of Mr. M‘Cuttocn’s preface. 


FREDERICK MARTIN. 


Lonvon: January 1866, 
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AA 


A, the name of about forty small rivers in 

France, Switzerland, the N etherlands, and the 
states of Germany. The wide diffusion of the 
name seema to prove that it is derived from the 
old Teutonic word sienifying stream, or, simply, 
water, Heusides the forty rivers called Aa, there 
are a dozen more ending in this hame. Such are 
the Hoopster-Aa, and the Ladberger-Aa, both in 


Hanover; the Bredevorder-Aa, in Holland; the | 


Veile-Aa, in Denmark; and the Arl-Aa and 
echolm-Aa, in Schleswig. 

AALBORG, an old town of Denmark, cap, 
diocese anc. bailiwick, and the principal town in 
Jutland, situated about 17 m. from the sea, on the 
5. side of the channel of the Lymfiord, or preat 
internal gulf, entering from the Cattegat, near 
where it begins to expand into an extensive lake. 
Lat. 57° 2/ 32” N., long. 9° 56’ 41" F. Pop. 10,070 
in 1860, Aalborg is the terminal station of the 
railway from Tcensburg to the north of Jutland, 
opened in 1865, The town is intersected by two 
small rivers, anc surrounded by «itehes: it‘is the 
Seat of a bishopric, has a gymnasium or college, an 


episcopal library with 11,000 vols, a school of 


naviration, and an hospital and two workhouses, 
Exclusive of distilleries and breweries, it has 
manufactures of soap, fish-oil, fire-arms, refined 
sugar, leather, and silk, with a considerable 
amount of shipping and trade: principal exports 
com, flour, fish, butter, and spirita, Formerly it 
was accessible to large vessels; but owing to the 
gradual filling up of the channel of the Lymfiord, 


it if now accessible only to ‘the smaller class of 


merchantmen, or these not drawing more than 9 
or 1i} feet water. Aalborg means Ecltown; a name 
derived from the immense number of’ eels that are 
found in the waters in its vicinity, 

AALEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, circ, Jaxt, 
cap, batliwick, formerly a free imperial city, on 
the Kocher, 42 m. E, Stutgard, on the railway 
from Stuttgard to Nuremberg. Pop. 4,272 in 1861, 


The town is surrounded by walls flanked with, 


high towers; has manufacturesof wool and cotton, 
and breweries, There are extensive forests in the 
environs, and iron mines, 
_ AALSMER, a village of Holland, E. side of the 
sea of Haarlem, 10 milea SW. Amsterdam, Pon, 
2,680 in 1861. The village is famous for its straw- 
berries, grown in immense quantities, for ¢xpor- 
tation. : 
AALTEN, a village of the Netherlands, Guel- 
derland, 74 miles SSW. Gr@enlo, Pop, 6,088 in 
You, [, 


AARGAU 


4861. There are linen factories: also tanneries 
and oil-mills, | 

AAR, a river of Switzerland, the frost. eonsider- 
able in that country after the Rhone and Rhine. 
Its principal sources are in the glaciers of the’ 
schreckhorn and Grimsel mountains in Berne, 
lear the source of the Rhone. Ifaving united its 
ifferetit arms near Meyringen, it flows thence 
through the lakes of Brienz and Thun. Escapin 
from the latter, it takes a ‘northerly direction till 
it reaches Berne; it then tums W. till having re- 
celved its tributary, the Saane: it flows NE. by 
Aarberg, Soleure, and Aarau, till it unites with the 
Rhine, opposite to Waldshut, Tts most important 
tributaries are, on the right, the Emme, Reuss, 
and Limmat;.and on the left, the saane, already 
noticed, and the Thiele. Tts course js about. 170 
m. It becomes navigable on emerging from lake 
Than, In the upper part of its course it dashes 
along with great fury, and is precipitated over 
several waterfalls—-Aar also is thg name of two 
smail rivers in Waldeck, ,; | 

AARAU, a town of Switzerland, cap. cant, 
Aargau, on the Aar, 1,140 feet above the level of 
the sea, 23 m. SE. Basel, on the railway from 
Basel to Lucerne. Pop. 5,094 in 1860. The town 
is well built, has a gymnasium, a school of art, 4 
seminarium or normal school for the instruction of 
teachers, a public or cantonal library’, a society of 
national instruction, with manufactures of silk 


and cotton, a cannon foundry, and bleach-tfields. 


A station on the Central Swiss railway, from the 
Lake of Constance to the Lake of Geneva, opened in 
1862, has done much towards increasing the manu- 
facturing activity, The peace, which terminated 
the civil war of 1712, was cancluded here, 
AAKRGAU, or ARGOVIA, the 16th of the Swiss 
cantons, separated by the Rhine from Baden, 
having the canton of Zurich on the K., that of 
Lucerne on the §., and Soleure and Basel on the 
W. Area 502 sq.m. Pop, 194,600 in 1860, being 
dd¢ persons to the square mile; or, next to Basel 
and Geneva, the densest populated canton of the re- 
public. The mountains in this canton do not attain 
fo any very great height, and it possesses a eon- 
siderable extent of fertile land, It is traversed 


hy the Aar, whence it derives. its name, and by 


its important tributaries the Reuss and Limmat. 
The country is well cultivated, and the produce 


of wheat and other grain exceeds the consumption } 


there are numerous vineyards, with abundance of 
garden and orchard fruit, The rearing of cattle 
: ae 


2 | AARHUUS 

and sheep is not found to be productive, but they 
are advantageously fattened in the meadows, which 
are both extensive and excellent. Manufactures 
have made gréat progress, The principal is that 
of cotton, next to it is silk, atid then follow linen, 
straw-platting, and the manufacture of machinery. 


Cottons are still in part woven in the cottages of 


the peasants or small labouring farmers, The 
canton is distinghished by the attention it has 
paid to education. Every district of 120 children 
must have at least one primary and one stiperior 
school In ovely circle (Bezirk), the population 
being from 15,000 fo 20,000, there are from five to 
six secondary schools. There is also in the capital 
1 gymnasium, a school of arts, and_a normal 
schol for thé instruction of teachers. The expense 
of the schools is defrayed partly by the communes 
and partly by the state funds. In the gymna~ 
aium and school of arts the state provides for the 
payment of fourteen professors and their assistants, 
About threc-tifths of the population, namely, 
104,167, are Protestants, and the rest Roman 
Catholies. The public revenue amounted to 
9,136,000 frs., or 85,4402 in the year 1864, About 
one-half this sum is derived from state property. 
The cantonal cantingent to the diet is fixed at 
‘9410 men, For an account of the government, 
see art, SWITZERLAND, Principal towns Aarau, 
Laufenberg, Baden, and Aothingen. 

AARHUUS, a sca-port town of Denmark, cap. 
diosese and baihwick of the same name, on the 
. coast of Jutland, Int. 569 9° 35° N., long. 10° 
14 FE. Pop. 11,009 in 1861. A zailway, opened 
in 1864, connects Aarhuus with Aalborg in the 
north, and the chief towns of Schleswig-Holstein 
in the south, The town is well built, has a large 
cathedral founded in 1201, a lyecum, a museain 
of antiquities, and a valuable diocesan library, 
Its commerce and industry have increased con- 
siderably of late years, The exports consist prin- 
cipally of agricultural produce; with spirits and 
beer, the produce of its distilleries and breweries; 
and cloth and gloves, Considerable sums have 
recently been expended on the improvement of its 
port, which has been rendered one of the best in 
Jutland. Jackets sail regularly between it and 
Callundberg, ‘bn the west coast of Zealand. 

AARONSBURGIL, a small town of the United 
State¢d Centre Co,, Pennsylvania, 51 miles NW. 
Harrishurg, on the railway from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburg... Pop. 1,275 in 1800, 

AASZAY, the QOrontes of Greek geographers, 
which see. 

AATYL. A town or village of Syria, in the 
Haonuran or Great Plain, extending 8. from Da- 
mascus and EF. from the mountains beyond Jordan, 
lat. 82° 15’ N., Jong. 36° 43° FE. The inhabitants 
consist of Druses (sce Libanus and Syria}, of the 
number probably of 200 or 300, Though now im- 
sipnificant, the remains of ancient grandeur m its 
vicinity prove that Aatyl was once a place of im- 
portance, These remains occupy a circuit of a 
mile, and in many instances are inhabited by the 
present population, W. of the town a perfect arch 
of very fine workmanship, with broken pillars and 
{riezes, marks the site of a small but clegant 
temple. 
with a portico of four columns and an entrance 
beautifully and elaborately carved, has been con- 
verted into & private resilence, Aatyl is 54 m, 
(direct distance) SSE. Damascus, and 48 m. E. 
Lake of Tabaria, the Genesareth of the Bible, 

ABADEH, a large village of Persia, prov. Far- 
sistan, 115 m. N. Shiraz. Estimated pop, 2,000. 
It is surrounded by walls in a state of decay ; and 
is defended by a large square fort, now containing 
the whole population, The ground in the neigh- 


r 


On the 8. another temple, almost entire,’ 





ABBEVILLE 


bourhood is very fertile, and infersected by nume-_ 
rous watercourses and rivulets, (Ussher, Journey 
from London to Persepolis, 1865.) 


ABAKANSK, a town of Siberia, gov. Jennis- 
seisk, on the Abakan near the Jenisset. Pop, 1,290 
in 1858. On mount Isik, and other places in its 
environs, are found some of the most remarkable 
of those singular remains of former civilisation 
that are met with in many places of Southern 
Siberia, They consist principally of tumuli or 
tombs, which frequently contain ear-rings, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments and utensils of gold, 
silver, and copper, with iron stirrups. Near Aba- 
kansk are statues of men from 7 to 9 feet hich, 
and covered with hieroglyphics, of which unfor- 
tunately no explanation has yet been given. 

ABANG or ALBANO, a village of Northern 
Italy, prov. Padua, 10 m, SW. Padua, Pop. 3,08 
in 1861. This village derives its celebrity from 
its hot springs and muds. Jt is sitaated near the 
Euganean hills, in a place marked with some low 
eminences, whence issue copious springs of water 
capable at their source of boiling an egg quite 


hard. The waters are partly employed to prepare 


and soften mud, partly to supply the baths, and 
partly go to waste, or turn a mill which revolves 
amid volumes of smoke, They are supposed to be 
efficacious in cases of palsv, rheumatism, and a4 
variety of complaints. The mud is apphed hot to 
the affected part, somewhat after the manner of 
taking a stuceo cast; and the baths are regarded 


principally as an auxiliary to the ‘dirty’ appli- 
cation. 


These baths were well-known to, and much used 


by, the Romans. They were called Patavine 


Aque, the principal source being distinguished 
by the name of Aponrus fons, whence their modern 


name has evidently been derived, 


—_ Aponns terris ubi fumifer exit. 
Lucan, vii. i. 1M, 

A branch line of railway places Abano in com- 
munication with Venice and Mantua. 

ABB, a town of Arabia, in the Dsjebel, or moun- 
tain land of Yemen, lat, 13° 48’ N., long. 44° 15’ I, 
95m, & Sanaa, 73 m. NE. Mocha, and 104 im. 
NW, Aden. Number of houses said to be about 
800, which at an average of 6 individuals to each 
gives a pop. of nearly 5,000, It ia built on the 
summit of a mountain; is surrounded by a strong 
and well-built wall; and overlooks a well-watered 
(for Arabia) and extremely fertile country, Houses 
(as usual in the mountain towns of Yemen) of 
stone; streets well paved, which, in this country, 
is very uncommon. An aqueduct conveys water 
from a mountain at a little distance on the N. to 
a large reservoir in front of the principal mosque. 

ABBEVILLE, a thriving industrious town, in 
the NW. of France, dep. Somme, cap, arront. on 
the navigable river of that name, 25 m. NW, 
Amiens, on the railway from Paris to Boulogne 
and Calais. Pop, 20,058 in 1861. The town is 
neat. and well-built; is regularly fortified on the 
system of Vauban; and has, exclusive of the old 

athie church of Sj. Vulfran, several publie build- 
ings worthy of notice and a public library, A 
fine cloth manufactory was established here in 
1669, by a Dutchman of the name of Van Robais, 
under the auspices of Colbert; and Abbeville has 
ever since continued to be distinguished as one 
of the most industrious towns in France, Besides 
black cloths of the best quality, with serges and 
barracans, there are produced. calicoes and stock- 
ings, sackings, packthread, cordage, and jewellery. 
It has also establishments for the spinning of 
wool, print works and bleaching: works, tanneries, 
soap works, a glass work, an a paper manulac- 
tory, ‘The tide riset in the Somme about 7 feet, 


ABBIATEGRASSO 


and veasels of from 200 to 250 tons come up to 
thetown, Being situated in the centre of a fruitful 
country, and communicating by railway with all 
the most important towns of France and Belgium, 


Abbeville has a considerable commerce, 


ABBIATEGRASSO, a' town of Northern Italy, 
prov. Pavia, on the canal of Bereguarde, 14 m, 
WSW, Milan.. Pop. 8,263 in 1861. The town is 
fortified; and its position has made it be always 
regarded of considerable importance in a military 


point of view. 
ABI'S HEAD (ST.), a promontory on the E, 


coast of Scotland, being the most southerly point 


of the Frith of Forth, lat. 55° 54° 50” Ni, long. 
2° BY OY OW, 


ABD-UL-AZIM, a village of Persia, at the foot 
of the hills in the neighbourhood of Teheran. Near 
it stands a lofty tower built of brick, in a very 
peculiar form, supposed to have been erected by 
order of the first of the Sassanian kings, in com- 


memoration of a great victory over the Parthians, 
(Ussher, Journey from London to Persepolis, p, 
618.) 

ABELA, ABIL, or ABILA,a town of Syria, in 


the Haouran, on the Sheriat-cl-Mandhour (anc, 
Hieromax), one of the largest aftuents of the 


Jordan, lat. 34° 47’ N,, long, 36° [ts now in 


a ruinous and dilapidated state, having probably 
not more than from 100 to 150 inhabitants; but 


formerly it was a place of considerable import- 
ance, being the capital of and giving its name to 
one of the six departments (Abilene) into which 
the Romans divided the country E, of Jordan. 


Some broken pillars and overthrown columns 


evince its ancient grandeur; but nene of its old 
buildings remain cntire, and it is preserved from 


desertion only by its vicinity to the water, which 


renders it a desirable residence for the few Arab 
families by whom it is still eeexpied, 


ABERBROTHOCK, or ARBROATH, a sca- 


port, manufacturing town, and park, bor, of Scot- 
land, co, Angus or Forfar, at the mouth of the 
Lirothock water, on the railway from Dundee to 
Aberdeen, Pop, 14,568 in 1841, and £7,593 in 186L. 
Arbroath unites with Brechin, Bervie, and Mon- 
trose, InTCtuning am, to H. of C, Parl, constituenc 
668 in 1864. 1t has a parish church and two chapels 
of case, with churches for Episcopalians, Seceders, 
Methodists, and Independents, The other public 
buiklings are the town-house, the tradus-hall, the 
public schools, and the signal tower, which com- 
municates with the Bell-Rock lighthouse distant 
about 12 miles, The town has a secure though 
amall harbour, frequented, in the year 1863, by 4a 
vessels, of 81,042 tons. The corporation revenue, 
in 1868-4, amounted to 1,5002 The town owes 
its prosperity to the flax manufacture; nearly 
half the population being employed in the spin- 
ning, dressing, weaving, and bleaching of coarse 
linen goods, Some of the mills are driven by the 
little rivulet that intersects the town: but steam 
mills are numerous, both in the town und the 
vicinity. Here are the ruins of an abbey, founded 
in honour of Thomas & Becket, in 1178, by Wil- 
ham the Lion, who, en his death in 1214, was 
interred within its precincts, It was destroyed in 
1560, 

ABERCONWAY, ar CONWAY. Sec Coxway. 

ABERDARE, a par. and large village of Wales, 
co. Glamorgan, The village, in a beautiful valley, 
watered by the Cynon, an affluent of the Taff, is 
about 44m. SW. Merthyr Tydvil on the Taff_Vale 
Tailway, Pop, of perish 6,471 in 1841, and 32,299 
in 1861, This extraordinary inerease is wholly 


to be ascribed te the increase in the production of 


Iron and coal, on which iy far the larger portion 


ABERDEEN 3 


immense quantities of coals are raised, not merely 
for the use of the iron works, but, also, for ship- 
ment at Cardiff. In addition to the par. church 
there are various places of worship, ine. chapels 
ior Baptists, Independents, &c., with National, 
Synday, and other schoods. : 

ABERDEEN, a maritime co. Scotland, bounded 
N. and I. by the German Ocean, §. by the cos, of 
Perth, Forfar, and Kineardine, and W. by Banff, 
Elgin, and Inverness, Extreme length 86 m, from 
N. to S&S, and 42 frem E. to We» Area 1,260,800 
acres, or 1,970 sq.m. In the south-western divi- 
sion, called the district of Mar, are some of the 
highest mountains of Scotland. Ben Macdhu, till 
lately considered the highest of the British moun- 
tains, rises to the height of 4,296 feet above the 
level of the sea, and several of the other ‘noun- 
tains are but little inferior in altitude, About a 
fifth part of the surface consists of high moun- 
tainous tracts; and these, with hills, extensive 
moors, mosses, and waste lands, occupy nearly 
two-thirds of the entire country, The arable land 
lies principally in the eastern parts. Principal 
rivers Dee and Don; and besides these are the 
Deveron, Bogie, Ythan, Urie, Ugie, &c. Lime- 
atone abounds in various places: there are quarries 
of excellent slate; and millstones are found of 
good quality, Vast quantities of granite are 
shipped at Aberdeen, particularly for London, 
where it is used in paving the streets, The moun 
tains of Braemar contain numbers of coloured 
crystals, or caimmgorms; and some rea] topazes 
have been met with. The winters, owing to the 
freat extent of sea coast, are mild; but the sum- 
mers are usually short and cold, Agriculture is 
prosecuted with much more spirit and success than 
might have been supposed. Oats is the principal 
crop, about 160,000 acres being sown with that 
grain; barley is also raised; and some, though 
only a little, wheat. The culture of tumips and 
potatoes is extensively carried on, Several thousand 
acres of land in the vicinity of Aberdeen have been’ 
trenched. The practice is not, however, confined 
to that district, and large additions are being ¢on- 
stantly made to the arable land, Farm houses 
and offices are now, with few excepgions, comfort- 
able and commodious. A greater number of cattle 
are bred in this than in any other Seotch county : 
ihe native breed is preferred. They have increased 
much in size during the last forty years, They 
are commonly blaek, but there are many red or 
brindled, Sheep comparatively few, and of a 
mixed breed. There are some large estates; but 
property is, notwithstanding, a good deal sub- 
divided. Great diversity in the size of farms. It 
is usual for mechanics to occupy an acre or -two. 
The woods, which are very extensive, afford shelter 
to the red deer. Average rent of land 6s, 9d. an 
acre. The woollen, cotton, and linen manufactures 
are carried on to a considerable extent, principally 
at Aberdeen, There are considerable fisheries on 
the coast and in the rivers, particularly in the Dee, 
Principal towns Aberdeen, Peterhead, Hun ily and 
Fraserburgh, Parishes 88. Pop. in 1841, 192,387, 
in 1861,221,4669: inhabited houses in 1861, 32,762. 
Keturns one member to the House of Com- 
mons, Parl. constituency in 1463, 4,210. Valued 
rental, 225,6654, Scotch, Annual value of real 
property in 1815, 825,2182 ste, do. in 1843, 
GO3,D68/, ste, do. in 1864~5, exclusive of railways, 
629,675! 

ABERDEEN the cap. of the above eco,, ‘and 
the seat of a mniversity, an ancient, distinguished, 
and flourishing royal and pari, bor, and seaport, 
situated mostly on rismg ground on the N. hank 
oF the Dee, near its mouth, 94 m, NNE. Edin- 
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Pop. in 1821, 44,796; in 1831, 58,019; in 1841, 
61,923; and 73,805 in 1861. Aberdeén consists of 
the parishes of East, Greyfriars’, North, St. Cle- 
ment’s, South, and West; also part of the parish 
of Old Machar, 12,514, There were, in 1861; ac- 
cording to the eensus -Teturns, 3,469 inhabited 
houses, ant 14,224 separate families. Aberdeen 
acquired importance at an early period, and made 
a conspicuous appearance in many of the stormy 
scenes ot Scottish history. It received a charter 
from William the Lion, dated Perth, 1179; and 
the journals of the town council have been pre- 
served nearly entire since 1398. It ig indebted to 
Robert Bruce for a considerable portion of its pro- 
perty. Having suffered a good deal in the civil 
wars during the reign of Charles J., it continued 
in a karly stationary state till about 1750, when 
_ it began to increase, It has since been signally 
improved, especially during the present century, 
by the formation of new streets and squares, which 
have superseded most part of its old narrow ani 
winding thoroughfares, From the 8, Aberdeen 18 
approached by three bridges across the Dee; one 
ot 7 arches of stone, originally erected in 1520-26, 
and rebuilt {719-23; a auspension bridge of iron, 
opened in 1830; and the railway bridge of 8 arches 
opened in 185, The reads from the first. two 
bridges conduct to Linion street, whieh with Union 
Place and Castle Street, in the same straight line, 
furm a magnificent street of about a mile in length, 
the houses all of dressed light-pray granite, ‘Phis 
strect ia carried over a deep and partly wooded 
ravine by a bridge of a single arch of 132 feet span, 
opened in 1804, Among the public buildings may 
be specified the assembly rooms, the town-howse, 
court-house, gaol, and new market; the , and W, 
churches of St, Nicholas, the N, church, and others 
of late erection; St, Andrew's episeopal church ; 
the orphan hospital; the barracks, on the castle 
hill, formerly the site of a fort; Gordon’s hospital, 
bridewell, the infirmary, medical hall, and Ma- 
rischal College, lately rebuilt on an extensive and 
elegant plan.- Besides the latter seminary, there 
are various public and private academies’ and 
schools, among which is the grammar school, es- 
tablished before 1418. There are numerous chari- 
tuble establishments and endowments, upwards of 
70 being under the manazement of the magistrates, 
the net revenue cf which amounted in 1848 to 
88007, Gerdun’s hospital supports and edueates 
150 boys, and has an annual revenue of about 
39842 “Here is also an infirmary, with a hinatic 
asylum erected a¢ an expense of upwards of 
10,0002; an institution for deaf and dumb persons ; 
a large hospital for girls, and one for the education 
and support of the blind. The value of real pro- 
perty amounted to 179,072, while the corporition 
revenue was J1,8764 in 1863-4, 

Aberdeen oceupies a distinguished place both in 
the manufactures and commerce, and in the lite- 
rature, of Scotland, During last century, the town 
and adjoining country were celebrated for the ma- 
nufaeture of knit woollen stockings, of which an 
interesting acceunt is given by Pennant. (Tour 
in Seotland, i. 187, ed. 1790.) But the introduc- 
tion of machinery has superseded that employment, 
There are now, partly in the tewn and partly in 
its immediate vicinity, numerons large factorics 
for the spinning and weaving of cotton, flax, and 
wool, in most of which stcam power 1s employed, 
The woollen fabrics comprise carpets, blankets, 
seres, stockings, and worsted yarns, Iixtensive 
iron-works have been established, where steam- 
engines, anchors, chain-cables, and spinning ma-~ 
chinery are produced. Paper of the best quality 
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ment, Ship-building is carried on to a consicer- 
able extent, and there are rope-works, tanneries, 
soap and candle works, comb factories, distilleries, 
breweries, &c, 


The principal natural products 
exported are cattle; salmon, sent to London in 
ice; granite, with which the streets of the metro- 
polis are mostly paved; eggs, butter, pork, and 
corn, The total value of the exports amounted to 
21,2362 in 1859; 23,0622 in 1860; 5,619 in 1861 ; 
14,1112 in 1862, and 11,8362 in 1863, thus show- 
ing enormous fluctuations, The total amount of 
customs duty received was 97,2512 in 1859 ; 93,8502. 
in 1860; 92,7152 @ 1861; 92,9634 in 1862; and 
82,8392, in 1863. The general shipping, in the 
year 1863, comprised 148 British vessels, of 25,615 
tons, and 147 foreign vessels, of 18,057 tons, which 
arrived in the port. Only one steam vessel, 269 
tons, was registered in the arrivals, There be- 
longed to the port, on the Ist of January, 1864, 
7 sailing vessels under 20 tong, of a total burthen 
of 248 tons, and 244 sailing vessels above 50 tons, 
of a total tonnage of 77,192. There were also 5 
steamers under 50 tons, of a total tonnage of 86; 
and 11 steamers above 50, of a total burthen of 
3,287 tons, There is a regular communication by 
steamers with London, Leith, Peterhead, Inver- 
ness, and the Orkneys. 

The harbour jn the «stuary, at the mouth ‘of 
the Dee, labours under considerable natural disad- 
vantages, which, however, have been to a great 
extent, though not wholly, obviated, Its 1m- 
provement began under an act obtained in 1773; 
and it has been prosecuted at intervals, with more 
or less vigour, under that and other acts down to 
the present time, The principal object was to fa- 
cilitate the access to the harbour, by removing the 
bar at the mouth of the river, and deepening its 
channel; and this has been effected partly by 
dredging, and partly by the erection of a pier 
about 2,000 feet in length, projecting into the sea 
on the N, side of the river, by a breakwater on the 
opposite shore, and other subsidiary works. The 
interior of the harbour has been vastly improved. 
In it, some years ago, were consttucted a magnifi- 
cent wet dock, or floating harbour, the area of 
which comprises 34 acres, with locks capable of 
admitting the largest steam-ships, The quay 
walls and quays are all of granite; the work being 
executed in the best and most substantial manner, 
Still, however, the harbour is not accessible at all 
times of the tide to vessels drawing above 10 feet 
water, But, as the tide rises from 13 to 15 feet, 
vessels drawing 17 fect water may enter the har- 
hour at high-water neaps, and those drawing 20) 
feet, at high-water springs. There are at an ave- 
rage 18 ‘feet water in the floating harbour. The 
bay affords safe anchorage with off-shore winds, 
but not with those from the F, or NE. A light- 
house has been erected on Girdle Ness, the 8. point 
of the bay, having two fixed lights in one tower, 
the highest being 185, and the lowest 115 feet 
above high-water; there is, also, a tidal bght on 
the N, pier-head, and two leading lights further 
up the harbour on jts S. side, ‘The affairs relative 
to the harbour are managed -by a board of com- 
missioners, There has in all been expended on 
the harbour, sinee 1810, above half a million 
sterling. 

In consequence of this heavy expenditure, and 
of the large outlay im opening new streets and: 
constructing bridees, the affairs of the borough. 
became so much involved as to lead to its disfran- 
chisement, in 1817, Gut, in the end, the corpora- 
tion, having been, restored, was enabled to mect all 
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fore stdted, amounted to 11,3762. in the financial 
year 1863-4, : 

Previously to the passing of the Reform Act in 
1832, Aberdeen was associated with Arbroath, 
Brechin, Lervie, and Montrose in returning a 
member to the H. of C.; but that act eonferred 
this important pnvilege on Aberdeen singly, Old 
Aberdecn and a considerable tract of the surroun- 
ikug country is included within the parl. ber, The 
parl constituency consisted of 3,827 registered 
electors in 1864, The town is governed try a pro- 
vost, 4 bailies, and 14 councillors, The municipal 
constituency in 1864 consisted of 2,825 registered 
electors. | 

Aberdeen is connected by a canal, 184 m. in 
length, with Inverury, and by railway with 
Montrose, Perth, Edinburgh, and Inverness, The 
canal ts chiefiy used for the conveyance of heavy 
articles, such as granite, to the town, and of egal, 
manure, &c., to the country. 

Aberdeen has three large banking companies, the 
oklest of which, the Aberdeen Bank, established in 
Ii07, had recently 16 branches, and about 450 
partners ; but in 1849 it was incorporated with the 
Union Bank of Scotland. The other companies, 
viz, the Aberdeen Town and County Hank, si 
the North of Scotland Banking Company, have 
respectively 13 and 32 branches, The latter has 
about 1600 partners, The Bank of Scotland anil 
some of the other Scotch banks have also branches 
in -Aberdeen, | 

A regular post was estabHshed between Aber- 
deen and Edmburgh, m it7. The first printing- 
press in the town was set up in 1621: and the 
first almanacks published in Scotland appeared 
herem 1077. Ft supports sevéral newspapers, the 
oldest of which, the Aberdeen Journal, commenced 
in 1748. 

ABERDEEN (OLT), an ancient and ineon- 
siderable city, about 4ths m, N, Aberdeen, In 
former times it was the scut of a bishoprick, the 
see of Mortlach having been removed to it, in 
Ilo4. It has uo trade, and very little property, 
its importance depending entirely upon its col- 
lege. Pop, about 2000, ine. in the pop. of Aber- 
deen. ‘The chief edufices are King’s College, the 
cathedral, and the bridges across the Don. The 
buiklings of King's College have an antique ap- 
pearance, and are of different periods, but in good 
repair, The library and chapel are attached toa 
lofty square tower, surmounted by an imperial 
erown of open stone work, The cathedral of St. 
Machar, or Macarius, after whom the parish is 
hamel, is an ancient Gothic edifice, chiefly of 
granite, commenced in the 14th century: the choir, 
transept, and yreat central tower were demolished 
or fell down upwards of & century ago; the nave 
remains, and is used as the parish church; at the 
west end are two finely proportioned stone spires; 
the roof of the interior is also a curious relic, Near 
its mouth the Don forms a haven, which, however, 
admits only vessels of a few tons’ burden, An an- 
cient bridge, consisting of a Grsothic arch, 70 feet 
in span, crosses a rocky and woody ravine in which 

‘the nver flows, Lower down is a new bridge of 5 
arches, opened in 18350, ; 

University —Aberdeen has a university, with 
two collezes. ‘There were formerly two universities, 
but they were incorporated into one by the Scottish 
University Act of 1858, Of the two colleges, the 
most ancient is that of Old Aberdeen, founded by 
Bishop Elphinston tn 1494, under a bull of Pope 
Alexander VL, of which Hector Boethius was first 
principal, It early received the name of King's 
College, instead of that of the Virgin Mary, to 
whom itowas oriemolle doecdtieated Phe athar an] 
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rischal College, from its founder George Keith, 
Earl Marischal, The university has now 21 pro- 
fessors and above 600 students, There are 8 
scholarships of 652 euch, and about 200 bursaries 
of from 52. to 804 eleh. Although their bursaries 
are numerous, their othe revenues are but limited, 
King’s Collere was formerly entitled to eopies of 
all works entered at Stationers’ Hall; but in 1836, 
it relinquished this privilege for an annual pay- 
ment of 2422 14s. Marischal Collece has a mu- 
seu, an observatory, and an exgensive apparatus 
for teaching natural philosophy. ‘The excellent 
education given in These seminaries has been 
highly useful in disseminating knowledge over the 
N. of Scotland; particularly in improving the 
character of the parochial schoolmasters, most 
part of whom, haying been at college, are superior 
to the generality of their brethren in the southern, 
parts of the country. The number of bursaries, 
which are mostly disposed of by comparative trial, 
is an inducement te attend. Lut independent of 
this circumstance, the cost of education is moderate 
in the extreme. The usual fee entitling to attend 
one of the literary classes is only from 22 to BL; 
and the total annual fees paid by a student, not a 
bursar, going through the regular curriculum, or 
course of study prescribed by the faculty of arts, 
do not exceed 62, or 72 a year, during each of the 
{ years to which: it is limited. Respectable board 
may be had for from 25/, to 352. during the session, 
which commences on the last Monday of October, 
and ends in the beginning of Apri. Many emi- 
nent men have been professors in these colleges ; 
among whom may be mentioned Reid, the author 
of the Inquiry into the Human Mind; Fordyce, 
author of a Treatise on Moral Philosophy; Gerard, 
author of an Tssay on Taste; Campbell, author of 
the Philosophy of Rhetoric; and Blackwell, author 
of the Life of Homer. 

ABERFOYLE, in Scotland, a parish, and a 
eclebrated pass or narrow valley leading into the 
Highlands, in the district. of Monteith, in the SW, 
part of Perthshire, Pop, 565 in 1861, The vil- 
luge or clachan of Aberfoyle in fis pass is the 
scene of some of the most interesting adventures 
in the novel of Rob Rey, , 

ABERGAVENNY, a town of England, co. 
Monmouth, at the confluence of the Gavenny with 
the Usk, 14m. SW. Monmouth, 120 m. W, by N, 
London, on a branch dine of the Great Western 
rail, Hop. 4,621 in 1861, The town is built in a 
straggling manner; has a fine bridge of 15 arches 
over the Usk, and some branches of woollen manu- 
facture, ‘There are very extensive iron works in 
the vicinity. On an eminence, near the 8, end of 
the town, are the ruins of its ancient castle, 

ABERGELEY, a sea-port and m. town of 
Wales, co, Denbigh, hund. Isdulas, on the railway 
from Chester to Holyhead. Pop. 3,308 in 1861, 
The town has been considerably resorted to of late 
years for bathing. 

ABERNETHY, a parish of Scotland, partly in 
Fife and partly in Perthshire, It was once the 
seat of an archiepiscopal see, removed to St. 
Andrew's in the ninth century. <All that now re- 
mains of its ancient structures is a round tower 75 
feet high, and 16 in diameter, The modern yvil- 
lage of Abernethy is small, and the houses mean, 
Pop. of village 984, and of parish 1,960, in 1861, 

ABERYSTWITH, a sea-port town of Wales, 
co, Cardigan, at the mouth of the Ystwith, over 
which is a neat bridge, 178 m. WNW, London, 
Pop. 4,641 1n 186t, It stands on an eminence 
overlooking the bay; and the streets, though well 

aved and Macadamised, are steep and uneven, 
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pool; but owing to the shallowness of the water, 
it is aceessible only to small vessels. As there is 
no market town within 18 m. it has the supply of 
a considerable adjacent territory. Latterly it has 
been extensively resorted to‘in summer for sca- 
bathing. Vublie rooms grere opened for the ae- 
commotation of visitors in 1420, and a new theatre 
in 1833. It seems tu have been once strongly 
fortified, Its castle, of which some vestiges still 
exist, was rebuilt by Edward J.m 127%, A con- 
siderable extent af fen land to the N, of the town 
has recently beer recovered from the sea. 

ABERYSTWITH, a pard@hial chapelry, hund, 
Abergavenny, co. Monmouth, celebrated for its 
collieries and iron works, which have greatly ia- 
creased during the last halfa century. Pop, 5,561 
in £861, 

ABIATD (BAHR EL). See Nive, 

ABINGDON, an ancient town of Knglantl, co. 
Berks, at the confluence of the Ock with the Tsie, 
and at the junction of the Berkshire canal with 
the latter, 554 m, WNW. London on the Great 
Western railway. Pop. 5,640 in 1861, The town 
has several well-paved streets terminating in a 
spacious market-place, having a market-house in 
the centre, It has two churches, with places of 
worship for Dissenters, a well-endowed grammar 
school, and sundry almshouses and charitable en- 
dowments. 1t has a considerable corn market: 
some trade is carmed on in malting and hemp- 
dressing. It returns one m. to the IE. of Commens, 
The par), constituency consisted of 3L7 registered 
electors in 1864. Amount assessed to property- 
tax 20,4252. This was formerly a scot-and-lot 
berough: every inhabitant assessed to the poor 
rates exercising the elective franchise. Of these 
scot-ank-lot voters only four remained in 1864, 

ABQ, the ancient capital of Finland, near the 
extremity of the promontory formed by the pulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, on the river Aurajocki, by 
which it is intersected, lat, GO° 26’ 68" N., long. 
229 [7° 15" 1, Itwas the seat of a university, 
and has a considerable trade. But in 1827 1t 
suffered severely from a fire, which destroyed the 
university and above 700 private houses. The 
university has been gince removed to Helsingfours, 
now the capital of the province. Previously to 
the fire the town contained about 13,000 inkhab- 
itants: the population then decreased, but had 
risen again to 16,870 in 1858, The town has a 
gymnasium, a bank, and some unimportant manu- 
factures, A treaty was concluded here in 1743 
between Russia and Sweden, 

ABOMEY, cap. of the kingdom of Dahomey, in 
Africa, nearly 100 m, N. from the sea, lat, 79 30’ 
N., long, 2917 E. Pop, said to be 24,000, 
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and Tagus. Pop. 6,020 in 1858, The position of 
the town adapts it admirably for a military sta- 
tion; and Sir A. Wellesley availed himself of its 
local advantages by resisting there the progress of 

ic French in 1809. (See Napier, nu. 317, &c.) 
tis about 4m. from the nght bank of the Tagns 
and 72 m. above Lisbon, ‘The hill-side on which 
the town is built, as well aa the hills about, bear 
vines, olive, peach, and other fruit trees, while the 
plain eastward produces pumpkins, water-melong, 
and other vegetables: all these products are car- 
ried ,down the river in barges to the capital, with 
which this town has very considerable tratfic. 
The trade, now occupying above 100 barges, would 
be much increased if the navigation were improved, 
A few small craft go 24 m, higher, as far as Villa- 
bella; but the stream is rapid, and the bed much 
impeded with sand and recks. The church of San 
Vincente is the largest and finest in Portugal 

ABRUZZO, an extensive territory of Ltaly, 
forming the NE. portion of the former Neapolitan 
dominions, between 41° 50° and 42° 45° N, lat, 
While Naples’ cxisted as a separate kingdom the 
territory was divided into the provs. of Abruzzo 
Ultra L, Abruzzo Citra, and Abruzzo Uitra IL, 
but these names were abolished at the formation: 
of the kingdom of Italy, and its reconstruction 
into 9 provinces, The new administrative divi- 
sions of the Abruzzo, ‘are called, after the names 
of the chicf towns, Aquila, Chieti, and Teramo. 
Aquila has a population, according to the census 
of 1862, of 389,555: Chicti of 337,364, and 'Teramo 
of 240,035, so that the total pop. of the Abruzzo 
numbers $17,954 inhabitants, An enumeration of 
the year 1831, stated the pop. at 735,931, whic, , 
considering the nature of the country, shows a 
remarkable inerease. Oo 

The country presents every variety of soil and 
surface; but the greater part is mountainous, rug- 
ged, and occupicd by extensive forests, It 1s tra- 
versed throurhout its whole extent by the Apen- 
nines, and has some of their highest summits, 
Monte Corno, surnamed #2 Gran Nasso, or the 
Great Reck, rises to the height of 9,527 feet above 
the level of the sea, Monte Majella to ghout 4,500, 
and Monte Vellino to 8,897. It is watered by 
many rivers, most of which fall into the Adma- 
tic; and in Abruzzo Ultra II, 1s the celebrated 
Lago Celano, the Laces #ucinus of the ancients 
(see CRLANO, LAKE OF}. The climate differs with 
the elevation of the soil; but though very cold on 
the mountains, and comparatively hot in the low 
grounds, it is, speaking generally, temperatg and 
healthy. Along the Adriati¢, and in the valleys 
and plains, the soil is very productive; and large 
quantities of corn, oil, wine, silk, liquorice, and 


ABOUKIR, a village of Egypt, with a citadel, | almonds, are produced, Saffron used to be very. 


on. a promontory, about 10 m. NE. of Alexandria, | extensively cultivated in the valley of Aquila, 
being supposed by some to occupy the site of the | but the quantity raised is now very much restric- 
ancient Canopus, lat, 31° 19° 44” N., long. 309; ted, ‘The inhabitants of the mountainous districts 
7 16" K. | are principally engaged m the rearing of sheep and 
ABOUKIR BAY, on the north coast of Egypt, | cattle. The upper regions and recesses of the 
formed on the west side by the point of land on { mountains are depasturétt in the summer season 
which Aboukir is situated, and on the cast by | by vast flocks of sheep, brought from the Capitan- 
that whieh lies at the mouth of the Rosetta branch | ata and other level provinces more to the 5. 
of the Nile, Tere, on the Ist of August, 1798, | Their migrations are regulated by law, and are 
was fought the famous battle of the Nile, when | similar to those that take place in Spain and in 
the Freneh flect that had conveyed Napoleon to} the SE. depts. of France, The inhabitants are 
Egypt was totally defeated by the British fleet L stout, well-made, healthy, and industnous. The 
under Lord Nelson; and here also, on the 7th of | occupiers and labourers, who form the vast major- 
March, 1801, the English army, under Sir Ralph jity of the population, are mostly poor, living in | 
Abereromby, cffected its disembarkation. | miserable dirty huts, feeding principally on Indian | 
ABOUSAMUUL. See Ivsamper. corn, and drinking a poor wine, Many thousands 


ABRANTES, a fortified town of Portugal, prov, | of the peasants emigrate every autumn to seek for 
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foreign trade would be much more extensive than 
it is, were it not that the entire coast is without 
a single good port. Principal towns Chieti, Aquila, 
Teraino, Sulmona, and Avezzano. 

AISU-ARISCH, @ petty state in the SW. of 
Arabia, on the borders of the Red Sea, betweet 
15° 50" and 17° 40’ N. lat., and 41° 30° and 45° FE, 
long., consisting of the narrow slip of low land 
which hes between the coast and the mountain 
district of Haschid-u-Beket. On the N. it is sepa- 
rated from Jt-Hedjuz by a emall district inhabited 
by* wandering tribes of peculiay manners; and on 
the 8. it borders upon the state of Loheia,’ Tts 
extreme length is about 130 m., and its greatest 
width from 70 to 80 m. It forms part of the 
Tehama or low lands of Femen, being almost 
wholly a sandy plain (see ARABIA), extremely 
hot and dry, destitute of permangnt water courses, 
and preserved from utter aterihty only by the 
abundant raing in the neighbouring mountains, 
which periodically inundate its otherwise water- 
jess soil, Its principal products are dhourah or 
barley, which forms the principal food of the 
inhabitants, and a peculiar and highly esteemed 
breed of asses, 

Anvu-Ariscy, a town of Arabia, cap. of the 
above state, and the residence of tle sheriif, lat. 
10? 40’ WN, long. 42° 20’ FE. It eecupics the 
centre of the principality, being midway between 
the Rei Sea and the mountains, and between its 
N, and § boundaries. It is walled: population 
estimated af from 4,000 to 5,000. It seems pro- 
bable that Abu-Arisch, which at present is 24 m, 
fram the sea, was formerly much nearer to it, if, 
indeed, it were not once what Gheran now is, the 
port of this part of Arabia. This is rendered pro- 
bableas well from the appearance ofthe surrounding 
country as from the well-known fact mentioned 
by Niebuhr, that the coast here is constantly and 
rapidly gaining on the water, (Nicbulir, Des, de 
l’Ar. par. . p. 232; Voy. en Ar, ii. 59.) 

ABUTIGE, «a considerable town of Upper 
Egypt, on the site of the ancient Abotis, lat. 279 
2’ N., long. 31° 23" E. It is the seat of a Coptic 
bishop, and is celebrated for its opium. 

ABYDOS, an ancient city, founded by the 
Thracians, and subsequently occupied by a colony 
of Milesians, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
where it 1s narrowest, bearing nearly §. from 
Sestos on the uropean side of the strait, It had 
a commedious harbour, and was strongly forti- 
fied. It was here that Xerxes constructed the 
bridge of boats by which he conveyed his ill-fated 
host across the Hellespont; and it is distinguished 
m atcient history for the deaperate resistance 
mace by its inhabitants to Philip of Macedon, 
who, however, partly by force and partly by 
treachery, succeeded in taking it. But Abydos, 
and also Sestos, are mainly indebted for their im- 
perishable celebrity to the story of the loves of 
Hero and Leander, and the melancholy fate of the 
latter. .ddydos mayni quondam amoris commercio 
insignis est. fAmm. Murcellinus, hb. i, s. 19.) It 
was destroyed by the Turks; and the fuct that 
the materiais were carried 3 m. S. to assist in 
building the Sultunte Aaiesaz, or old castle of Asia, 
the strongest fort on the Dardanelles, and its con- 
tiguous town, accounts for few ruins being found 
at Abydos. The modern fort of Nagara occupics 
ita site, 

ABYSSINIA, or Habesch, an extensive coun- 
try of Eastern Afrita, of which the boundaries are 
not well defined, but which may be regarded as 
occupying the space included between 9° and 35° 
4° WN, Jat. and 30° E, long. and the Red Sea; 
having E. the latter, N. Scenaar and Nubia, and 


jopia, or kingdom of Ethiopia, a name piven it by 


to the N, of the lake, 
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and other barbarous and nearly unknown coun- 
tries, it is supposed to include In all above 
300,000 Eng. sq, m. 

Namne— Abyssinia was included in the Ethiopia 
(from aiéiop, a man burnt by the sun, or of a dark 
colour) of the apeients. ‘The name Abyssina, 
or more properly LlabSssina, from the Arabic 
Habesch, signifying a mixture or confusion, has 
been given to the country by the Arabie and Por- 
tuyruese geographers, and indicates the supposed 
Arabic origin of the people, and their subsequent 


intermixture with the Africans,®@ The Abyssinians 


do not use this name; and either assume that of 
the provinces in which they live, or eall them- 
selvea Jijopians, and their country Manghesta It- . 
the Greeks during their ascendancy at Axum, * 

Fuce of the Country.— Abyssinia presents great 
ineq@alities of surface, It consists principally of a, 
series of plateaus, intersected and separated by 
mountain ridges, Ritter classes the plateaus un-_— 
der three great divisions, Setting out from the 
coast of the Ked Sea, and traversing the low arid 
rround by which it is bordered, and ascending the 
heights or mountains of Taranta, we arrive at the 
jirst plateau, or country of the Baharnegash, lying 
between the Taranta onthe E. and the river Mareb 
on the Wy. Passing through the Baharnegash, 
and making another ascent, we arrive at the great 
plateau of Tigré, between the Mareb on the EF. 
and the Tacazze on the W.; but including to the 
south the mountain regions of Enderta, Wojjerat, 
Hasta, &c, The jast-mentioned vauntry contains 
the sourees of the Tacazze, one of the principal 
atiuents ofthe Nile. The towns of Adowah and 
the ancient Axum (see the names}, are situated 
in the middle of the plateau of Tigre, Antalow 
Hes more to the south, in the prevince of Enderta. 
The mountains of Samen, on the W., side of the 
plateau of Tigrd, are the highest in Abyssinia, and 
form, with those of Lamalmon and Lasta, a great 
but not continnous chain, running NE. and SW., 
and separating the high lands of Ligré, from the 
still more elevated plateau or alpine country of 
the Habesch or Amhara, including the provinces 
or countries of Dembea, Gojam, Damot,&c, This 
region, the highest in Abyssinia, and the nucleus 
and centre, as it were, of the old empire, contains | 
the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or eastern arm 
of the Nile, and the great lake of Tzana or Dembea, 
Tt has a mean elevation of about 8,000 feet, and is 
fenced and intersected by mountaih ridges, of which 
those of Go) am, from their containing the sources 
of the I, Nile, are the most eclebrated. Gondar, 
the capital of Amhara, and formerly the residence 
of the Negus or emperor of Abyssinia, lies a little 
From this plateau thea 
country shelves down on the W. to the barbarous 
and unknown regions already aluded to, 

The provinces of Efat and Shea, which now 
farm, with their dependent territories, the most 
powerful of the Abyssinian states, he to the SE. 
and §. of Amhara, The first is very elevated, 
part of its waters flowing. westward to the Nile, 
and part castward to the [Tawash, Hs chief town 
is Ankober. The provinee of Shoa, lying along 
the southern side of the Nile, is comparatively 
iow, and 1s renowned for its magnificent pastures 
and fruitful valleys. it has several towns and 
some celebrated monastcries, Salt is inclined to 
think that the Ethiepic language and literature, 
and the an@ient manners of the Abyssinians, are 
preserved in a purer state in these provinces than 
in any of the others; but they are very imper- 
fectly known, | 

iixclusive of the above, there 1s a vast and but 


but the Nile is said to preserve its waters with 
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between Efat and Lasta, and the Red Sea and the | the latter is swallowed up in the aands before 
sea of Bab-el-mandeb. It is almost entirely occu- | meeting it, Exclusive of the great lake of Dembea 
ied by tribes of Gallas, some of them the most | or Tzano, already referred to, which is 50 miles 

brutificd of any to be found in Abyssinia. The | long, 30 gules broad, and 6120 feet above the sea 
country of Nana, at the sourecs of the Maleg, SW. | level, the lake of Ashangee, on the E. side of the 
from the prov. of Damot, is one of the most ele- | Samen, is also of very considerable size, 
vated of the African plate.us, Its inhabitants are| Mineralogy. —This is very imperfectly known, 
said to be nearly as white aa the Spaniards and | though geologically presenting some remarkable 
Neapolitans, features, Granite and schistus or slate have been 

On the SE, of Tigré, between it and the low | extensively observed; and it is probable that these 
country or province of the Dankali, lying along | primitive rocks oceupy a large portion of the prin- 
the Red Sea, and*between, the fourteenth and fif- | cipal chains, In Tigre, the strata are chiefly ver- 
teenth degrees of latitud’, is an extensive salt | tical; but in the mountains of Samen they incline 
plain, having, in most parts, the appearance of | more to a horizontal position, Extinct volcanoes, 
ice covered with partially thawed snow, The salt | hot springs, deposits of sulphur, rock salt, and 
is perfectly. pure and hard for about two feet decp; | malachite have also been found; as also gneiss, 
but that lying beneath is coarser and softer till | antimony, iron, gold, and silver, Allusion has 
purified by exposure to the air. 1t is cut into | already been, made to the extensive salt plain E, 
pieces with a hatchet; and not only serves to | of Tigre. 
season and preserve food, but even circulates as! Climate.—This necessarily differa with the. ele- 
money. The salt is carried off by caravans, or | vation of the country, the direction of the moun- 
companies, consisting of from 30) to 600 beasts of | tains, &c. In the deep valleys and low grounds 
burden, and its digging is not unaccompanied by | (4oflas) the heats are frequently excessive; and 
danger, from the attacks of the savage Galla. ‘| this, combined with excess of moisture, renders 

Mountains —Those of Abyssinia have not in|them unhealthy. But the climate of the plateaus 
goneral been accurately measured, They were] is extremely fine, particularly that of Amhara, 
represented by the early Portuguese travellers and | which is said to enjoy a perpetual spring, ver efer- 
the Jesuits ay being of such vast height that, com- | 2m. The Portuguese found it quite ag temperate 
pared with them, the Alps and Pyrenees were | as that of their own country, According to Lu- 
mere hillocks! Jiut these exaggerated represen- | delph, the natives often attain, in that happy eli- 
tations have been since reduced to their proper | mate, to the age of 100 years and upwards! The 
value, ‘The highest summits of the Samen, how- | climate of Tigré is not quite so mild; but there, . 
ever,. approach closely to the line of perpetual | also, the great extent of pasturage and of verdant 
eonfelation, 80 that their elevation may be fairly | plains shows that the country is not visited by the 
estiinated at from 12,000 to 13,000 teet. The] extreme of heat, The plateau of the Baharnegash 
Abba Jared is [4,000, and Ras Detschen 15,986 | is the hottest. In Mareh, Mr, Salt found its air 
feet high. The mountains of Gojam are of very | hot and dry, and the beds of the rivers without 
inferior altitude, and are cultivated to the sum-| water. The year is sometimes divided inte four, 
mits, Generally the Abyssinian mountains have; but more properly into tAree, seasons. Winter 
a peculiarly abrupt and precipitous appearance, | (kramé) is the season of rain, which always falls 
Sometimes they form what are called ambas or | in great quantities, and often, with much violence, 
hill forts, consisting of steep, rocky, and all but | rendering rivers and even brooks quite impassable. 
inaccessible sides, having on the summit a level | It begins on the coast at the latter end of October, 
surface covered with trees and verdure, ‘The most | and in the interior about the end of February, the 
celebrated of these hill forts is that of Ambu} river Tacazze being swollen from April to Sep- 
Geshm, fornferly qsed as a place of confinement | tember; the rest of the year consisting of summer 
for the princes of Abyssinia. (hagat) or the season of heat and drought; and a 

Rivers.—Of these the Bahr-el-Azrek, Blue River, | short period of harvest (tzadai.) 
or eastern branch of the Nile, is by far the most | Haces—Population—The inhabitants of Abys- 
famous, It rises from two mountains near (xcesh | sinia comprise a variety of tribes, They all, how- 
in Gojam, being, according to Bruce, in Jat, 10° | ever, closely resemble each other in their physical 
50° 25" Na long. 369 53° 36° E,, and at an eleva-| character and manners; and, in respect of bodily 
tion of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, Its | conformation, are entirely distinct both from the 
course is thence N. to the lake Dembea, a large | Negroes and the Arabians. They belong to what 
sheet of water, which recetves many other streams; | has been called the Ethiopic variety of the human 
race; and their most promineyt charatteristics will 
be found described in the article Arnica, to which 
the reader is referred. Of the different tribes, the 
principal are the Tigrant, or inhabitants of Tigré; 
the Ambharans, or-inkabitants of Amhara; the 
Agows, inhabiting the province of Damot; the 
Kfata, occupying the southern banks of the Nile; 
the Gongas and Enareang, still further 8.; and the 
Falashas, occupying the mountains of Samen, &c., 
who profess Judaism, and pretend, though itis be- 
lieved on ne very good grounds, to deduce their 
origin from Palestine, These tribes are easily dis- 
tinguished by their language; but it is not clear 
whether their idioms be really distinct languages, 
or, Which is most probable, only dialectic varieties 
of a much smaller number of mother-tongues. 
(Prichard on Man, vol. ii, p. 136, 3rd ed.) 

The Galla, or savage tribes by which large por- 
tions of Abyssinia have been overrun, are said to 


have made their first appearance on the southern 
Panatianw ot JTERor es en ee an, 



































but little intermixture with those of the lake, 
across which its current is always visible, Es- 
caping from this lake, it sweeps in a southerly 
direction round the E, frontier of the provinces of 
Gojam and Damot, till, between the ninth and 
tenth degree lat. it takes a NW. direction, which 
it preserves till, at Halfaia, near the sixteenth 
degree lat. it unites with its other and more im- 
yortant branch, the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White 

iver, flowing from the SW. (see Nite). The 
next most important stream is the Tacazze, whose 
source has been already noticed, It drains the 
mounpains of Samen and Tigré; and pursuing a 
pretty direct NNW. course through Senaar, falls 
into. the Nile neay the eighteenth derree lat. ‘The 
Mareb, which rises in the hetghts of Faranta, ruins 
nearly parallel. to the Taeazze, In the dry season 
7t loses itself in the sand; but Bruce says that in 
the rainy season if continues its course till it 
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nent. They have a browh complexion, with long 
black hair; and their tribes are all independent 
of, and often at war with, each other, Most of 
them have adopted the Mahommedan fMith, and 
have partially conformed to the manners of the 
Abyssinians, They are still, however, distin- 
guished by their greater ferocity. 

No means exist by which to form any probable 
estimate of the number of people in Abyssinia. 
Mr. Sait could obtain no accurate information on 
the subject. Ifthe country were tranquil, it could 
hardly fail, owing to the fruitfulness of the soil 
and the general healthiness of the climate, to be 
exceedingly populous; but the anarchy and civil 
war in which it is constantly myolved more than 
neutralise these advantages, and keep the popula- 
tion far below its natural level, Jts total amount 
18 estimated at 4,500,000. - 

Language. The (heez, or Ethiopié, a languare 
akin to the Arabic and Hebrew, was the language 
of Axum, and of the subjects of the Axumite sove- 
reign, at the era of their conversion to Christianity 
in the 4th century. It is ‘now extant only as a 
deat language, consecrated to literature and teli- 
gious uses. ‘he Amharic, or modern Abyssinian, 
is not a dialect of the Gheez, though it haa adopted 
from it a great number of words, but a totally dis- 
tinct language, It is probably an ancient African 
Janguare, and the original idiom of the inhabi- 
tants of the south-eastern provinces of Abyssinia, 
As regaris literature and learning, the Abyssinians 
are at the lowest ebb. Their clergy are ignorant, 
aud have no taste for learning, Mr. Gohat thinks 
that in the country where Amharic is spoken 
about 1-Sth part of the male population can read 
a little, and in Tigré about 1-12th part. 

Productions.— The country is very fertile, and 
has a vast variety of products; among which are 
wheat, barley, millet, and other grain, On the 
high grounds wheat is raised in considerable quan- 
tities ; but in the lew grounds the heat is too strong 
for it, Barley (dkourra) is raised jn large quan- 
tities; but the principal dependence of the country 
is on the teff (Poa Abyssinica), which grows on 
every soil, except the very lowest, and affords the 
bread in general use, The plant is herbaceous, 
From a number of weak leaves rises a stalk about 
28 mches in length, and not much thicker than 
that of a carnation, Out of the top spring a 
number of branches, which contain the seed or 
fruit inclosed in a species of capsula, The grains 
are not larger than the head of the smallest pin, 

et 50 numerous as to constitute on the whole a 
bulky crop. But the lowest grounds (holia} are 
unfit even for the production. of teff; and on these 
in raised @ species of corn called tocotusso, which 
yields a black bread, the food of the lowest classes, 
lhere are at least two harvests in the year; and 
in the same place may at once be seen in progress 
the operations of ploughing and reaping, with corn 
in every diiferent stage of advancement, Among 
the other vegetable products are cotton, of which 
elothes are usually made; coffee, which grows wild 
on the western mountains; senna, myrrh, and 
other medicinal plants. ‘The stalk of the ensete, a 
species of palm, the banana of Abyssinia, is said, 
when stripped of its green covering, to be the very 
best of all vegetable food. It is found in great 
abundance. Various species of fics, some of them 
of a very large size, as the Ficus sycamorus, are 
alao very plentiful, Citrona, oranges, and sugar- 
canes are met with in the low grounds, but not on 
the elevated plateaus, Dates and vines are met 
with, but neither are supposed to be indigenous, 


Both are believed to have been imported and cul- | 
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side of Jake Dembea, where it produces magnifi- 
cent grapes. The Abyssinians do not use wine 
except for the communion table. Tellez says ex- 
pressly, that in his time the vine was unknown in 
Abyssinia. The papyrus, so eclebrated for its fur- 
nishing the principal species of paper used by the 
ancicnts, is abundant in the lakes and rivers; and 
Bruce contends that it was thence transplanted to 
Egypt. 

The domestic animals of Abyssinia do not differ 
materially from those of Eurgpe, The horses, 
which are the principal wealth of the inhabitants 
of the plateaus, are strong and active, They are 
used in war and the chase, mules and asses being 
used principally as beasts of draught and burden, 
The number of mules brought from the interior 
annually is about 1200. Oxen are very abundant. 
The most remarkable species is a native of the low 
grounds, and has horns of an enormous magnitude, ' 
Mr, Salt having seen one 4 feet Iong, and 21 
inches round at the base, It is called the Gaila 
ox, from its having been brought to Tigré by the 
Galla. Of the wild animals, the most numerous 
and characteristic is the hyena, called here the 
tubbah, exceedingly fierce and untameable, In 
most parts of the country they are found in vast 
numbers, place travellers in continual danger, and 
even enter houses. They are not naturally gre- 
rarious, yet sometimes assemble in vast troops, 
attracted by some common object, particularly the 
scent of dead bodies, which, according to the bar- 
barous custom of the country, are often left un- 
buried. Bruce contradicts the common report of 
their digging imto sepulchres, The elephant and 
rhinoceros are numerous in the low grounds, and 
in places full of moisture. They are hunted by 
the Shangalla, who use their teeth as an article of 
commerce, and feed upon their flesh. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that any of them have ever been 
tamed in this country, or, indeed, in any part of 
Africa, There is a species of rhinoceros with two 
herns, found only in a few districts. Its horns 
have no connection with the bone; its skin, which 
has no folds, is used for shields: the horns for _ 
handles for swords, and also as a lining to drink- 
ing vessels. ‘The antelope species, which is very 
numerous, ts seldom found in the eultivated dis- 
tricts, but chiefly appears on broken ground neaf 
the rivers, The buffalo, domesticated in Egypt 
and elsewhere, is here one of the most ferocious of 
animals; he lodges himself in deep and Bultry 
valleys, under the shade of the talle&t trees, and 


‘near the largest. and clearest rivers. The hippopo- 


tamus, called gomari by the natives, is abundant 
in the lake of Dembea: but Ludolf affirms that 
this lake contains no crocodiles. They are both, 
however, found in the deep pools of the Nile, Ta- 
cazze, and other rivers, The crocodiles in the 
latter are of an enormous size, of a greenish colour, 
and are more dreaded by the natives than the hip- 
popotamus, The torpedo is found m the rivers 
and Jakes, The lion is found only occasionally. 
There are several species of leopard, The zebra 
is frequent in the southern provinces, where its | 
mane adorns the collars of the war horses, To the 
list of wild animals may be added the wolf, the 
lynx, the quagga, the monkey, the jackal, several 
species of wild cat, many varieties of the antelope, 
two kinds of hares, &c, A small animal, the jerboa, 
about the size of a rat, burrows in the fields, both 
here and in Barbary. 

‘The feathered creation in Abyssinia beara more 
than its usual proportion to the other species, 
Mr, Parkyns, who lived several years in the coun-_ 
try, states that he collected $00 varieties. The vast 
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afford them an abundant supply of food, The 
_hisscr, or golden eagle, perhaps the largest bird of 
the old continent, and a beautiful species called 
the black eagle, are particularly noticed by Bruce, 
To these Salt adds a new species called goodie- 
goodie, the size of the common falcon. According 
to Mr. Parkyns, there aré several varieties of the 
vulture, and about twenty-four sorts of hawks and 
falcons, Storks, partridges, snipes, pigeons, aud 
swallows, occur in great number and variety, as 
well as plovers, grouse, puinea-fowl, tlorican, srcese, 
‘ducks, horn-bills, fhe cuckco, parrots, woodpeckers, 
thrushes, larks, crows, &e. ‘The ostrich and the 
bustard are found te the north of Abyssinia and m 
the wilder districts of the country. 

- Reptiles of all sorts abound in the hot districts 
of the Tigr¢, and of the smaller lizards there are 
an innumerable quantity. 

Among insects the most numerous and useful 


are bees. Honey constitutes everywhere an im-, 


portant article of food. Several provinces used to 
pay a large proportion of their tribute in this 
article. The honey assumes different appearances, 
sometimes black, sometimes blood-red, according 
to the plant on which the insect feeds. Of a very 
different character is the locust, which commits 
here ravages quite as terrible as in the other coun- 
tries of Northern Altica, 

Government— Political Divisions —The former 
government of Abyssinia, or that which existed 
in it when it became known to the Portuguese and 
the Jesuits, was an absolute and despotic monarchy, 
in which the emperors, restrained by no written 
laws, popular assemblies, or privilered classes, had 
full power to dispose at pleasure of the lives and 
property of their subjects. But this ancient govern- 
Ineat may now. be said te be totally extmet, The 
force of the central government was gradually 
weakened, partly by the rebellion of the governors 
of the different provinces, and partly by the ir- 
ruption of the Gajlas and other slave hordes, who 
have subjugated some of its finest countries, Salt 
haa ingeniously compared the state of Abyssinia in 
a political point of view to thatof England during 
the heptarchy; and since he visited it anarchy 
seems to have made a still more rapid progress, 
Vhe whele country was, till lately, split inte an 
endless variety of states, the Hhmits of which were 
perpetually changing, and between which the mest 
deadly animosities and interminable contests con- 
stanthy prevailed. Within the last few years the 
most of the territory has fallen under the sway of 
an adventurer Theodoros, who is styled King of 
Abyssinia, He was born in Quara, a small pro- 
yvinee on the western borders of Amhara, his father 
weing a poor nobleman, and his mother, after the 
father’s death, having been driven to seck a sub- 
sistence for herself and her child by the sale of 
kosso flowers, considered by the Abyssinians a 
specific against tapeworm, Growing up to man- 
hood, the young Theodoros attached himself to a 
band of robbers in the malarious borders of the 
western luwlands, and soon became famous 
throughout Abyssinia and the Soudan, attracting 
a pradually increasing following of discontented 
ehiefs, After a good deal of fighting, -he made 
himself master of the whole of Western Abyasinia, 
In 1856 he conquered Tigre, then governed by a 
chief named Ouli, which was followed shortly after 

the conquest of the Wollo,Galia and Shoa pro- 
¥inces, 80 that he is now really master of nearly the 
whole country. For some years after his success he 
manifested great partiality to Europeans, enter- 
taining readily any project of theirs to enhance the 
wealth of his empire and the stability of his throne; 
ond missionaries and consuls described him as far 
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Latterly: some unfavourable changes have charac- 
terised his proceedings, the most prominent of 
which has been the bnprisonment for a lengthened 
period of Messrs,-Stern and Rosenthal, two mis- 
sionaries, aid Mr, Cameren, the British consul, at 
his capital, for which cause is not very certainly 
known. His reign has been signalised by great 
geverity towards rebels, Mr, Stern states that, in 
1860, 8,000 of them, after their defeat on the 
western bank of the Tacazze, were with their 
leader mercilessly butchered in cold blood; but 
such barbarity has not been unusual in Abyssinian 
sovercigns, 

Manners and Customs.—The almost perpetual 
state of civil war and confusion, and not any pecu- 
liar cruelty of disposition, seems to be the main 
cause of that barbarism and brutality by which 
the manmers of the Abyssinians are characterised, - 
All the feelings by which man is restrained from 
shedding the bleod of his fellows seem entirely 
blunted, Human life is scarcely more respected 
than that of brutes, Bruce seldum went out at 
Gondar without seeing dead bodies lying in the 
streets, left to be devoured by dogs and hyanas, 
without being even allowed the rites of sepulture, 
To show the indrilerence usually felé on such oo- 
casions, he mentions that one day, passing along 
the streets, be saw an offiecr of rank about to exe- 
cute three men who had offended the sovereign, 
This person, callings to Bruce, begged him to stop 
till he had despatched this business, as he wished 
to have a short conversation with him. But the 
circumstance which seems to place the Abyssinians 
below even the most savage tribes, Js the extreme 
coarseness of their festive indulgences, Their brinde 
(raw beef) feast has excited the astonishment of all 
travellers, Alvarez, who visited the country aa am- 
hassador Srom Portugal in 1520, and remained there 
for six years, describes it as a thing ‘of which he ~ 
dare not in a manner speak,’ Being itivited toa 
feast, he was much surprised, instead of the usual 
dishes, to see brought in ‘ pieces of raw fiesh, with 
warm blood.’ The landlord, ov secing his guests 
show no favour to this savoury dish, ordered other 
food better suited to their tastes; but immediately 
beran eagerly to devour the flesh, ‘as if it had been 
marchpane or comfits,’ ‘The lady of the house did 
hut appear at dinner; but, in drinking, she ‘bravely 
seconded’ the rest of the company. Lruce and Salt 
have furnished still more particular descriptions. 
The table, which is low, is first covered with suc- 
cessive plies of teff cakes, serving to the guests at 
once as food and as towels with which to wipe their 
fingers. The company being then seated, the next 
process is the slaughter of the cattle, which are 
standing at the door, and the cutting warm steaks 
from their flesh. Bruce says that these are ox- 
tracted while the animal is yet alive, and bellow- 
ig under the pain of the wound, Hut this 
disgusting circumstance is not mentioned by any 
of the earlier writers, and Mr. Salt affirms that 
the head is separated from the body before the 
operation of slicmg commences, Salt, however, 
ax well as Bruce, admits that the luxury of an 
Abyssinian feast consists in having the pieces 
breught in while the blood 1s yet warm and the 
fibres palpitating. The female who sits next to 
each chief then wraps up the slice in a teff cake, 
and thrusts into his mouth as large a quantity as 
it 14 capable of containing, which is greedily de- 
voured, <All parties drink copiously of hydromel, 
and bouza, the beer of the country. Having satis- 
hed themselves, they rise, and give place to another 
company of inferior rank, and these to a third, till 
all 1s consumed. The gross imdecencies which 
Bruce represents as perpetrated on these occasions, | 
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minuteness, have been denied by Mr. Salt, and it 
is hardly possible to suppose that they can be other 
than rare occurrences, ‘Mr. Gobat, the missionary, 
admits that a feast such as that deseribed by 
Bruce may have taken place among the most. 
shameicss libertines; but he adds, that ‘ excesses 
of that kin are not customary cither as to their 
cruelty or indceency,’ The practice reported by 
Bruce, and which subjected him to no little ridi- 
cule, of cutting steaks from a living animal on a 
journey, and then closing up the wound and driving 
it on, appeared at first quite unfounded to Mr, Salt; 
but in hia second journey he witnessed it, and found 
that it was called by a peculiar name—cutting the 
Shulada ; which certainly goes a good way to prove 
its frequency, though that also is disputed by Mr. 
Gobat, who denies its occurrence, unless perhaps in 
cases of extreme hunger. Mr, Parkynsy a iater 
traveller, corroborates the testimony of Mr. Salt, 
having heard of, though he had net himself wit- 
nessed, an occurrence of the kind,. He believes in 
the accuracy of Bruce's observations at the time, 
thaugh apparently a change for the better had 
taken place. | 

Justice in Abyssinia 1s altogether barbarous, 
yenal, and corrupt. When a person aceused of a 
criminal offence ts fmind guilty, he is detained in 
prison till he has made satisfaction te the accuser; 
or, 1 he have committed murder, till] he be cis- 
posed of by the relations of the deceased, who may 
either put him toe death or accept a ransom, The 
latter is generally tixed at 250 collars for a man, 
bat the relations are under no obligation to secept 
it. ‘To escape the avenger of blood, however, the 
murderer may retire to another provinee, as to & 
city of refuge, and he cannot be followed. When 
a murdered person has no relations, the pricsts take 
upon themselyes the oflice of avengers of blood, 
The king in person constitutes the tinal court of 
appeal, and is very assiduous in performing the 
duty of Aue. Thett and murder and other aggra- 
vated offences have been a good deal suppressed. 

Marnage in Abyssinia is a very slight connec- 


tion, formed and dissolved at pleasure, The most 


formal mode of concluding it is, when the lover, 
having made certain engayements to the parents, 
and obtained their consent (for that of the bride is 
seldom asked), seizes her and carries her home on 
jus shouiders. A magnificent feast is then given 
of bonde and beuza; and at a fixed period of 
twenty or thirty days afterwards, they go to 
church and take the sacrament together, It is in 
a few rare instances only that even this slight 
ceremony is used, In most cases, mutual consent, 
and a plentiful administration of raw meat and 
bouza, form the only preliminaries, .The will of 
cither party, or of both, is at any time sufficient to 
dissolve the connection. Jf they have several 
children, they divide them; if they have but one, 
and he is under seven years of age, he belongs to 
the mother; if above seven, to the father. Gobat 
says that after a third divorce they cannot contract 
another regular marriage, por partake of the com- 
munion unless they become monks; Truce, however, 
mentions being in a company at Crondar, where 
there was a lady present, with six persons, each of 
whom had been successively her husband, although 
none of them stood in this relation to her at the 
time: nor do. either party consider themselves 
bound to observe with rigid fidelity this slight en- 
gagement, even while it lasts. Manners may be 
considered, in this respect, as 1m a state of almost 
total dissolution, Slaves are common im all parts 
of Abyssinia. They consist of Shangallas, a race 


of savage negroes inhabiting the low countrics on - 
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and also In Tigré; are well treated, and ceseape 
many of the privations to which they are subject 
in their wild state, : 
The only display of architectural magnificence 
in Abyssinia is in the churches, They are built on 
eminences; are of a circular form, with conical 
summits and thatched sols; and are surrounded 
with pillars of cedar, within which is an areade, 
which produces an ugreeable coglness. The houses 
of the sovercizus and grandees are also large and 
commodious ; though, in this warlike country, the 
camp is considered as their mor® proper residence. 
All the houses are mere hovels of a conical form, 
with a thatched roof, and containing little or nog 
furniture, The dress, both of men and women, 
consists chiefly of a picce of cotton cloth, 24 cubits 
long by 14 in breadth, which they wrap round 
them like a manile, with close drawers reaching to 
the middle of the thigh, and a girdle of cloth, 
Needlework and washing, according to Mr. Stern, 
are performed not by the women but by the men, 
Their food consists of the different species of grain . 
already enumerated, fish, fruits, honey, and raw 
meat at festivals, The most general drink is bou- 
z4, & species of sour beer, made from the fermen- 
tation of their cakes, particularly those left at 
entertainments. Tocousso, the coarsest grain, pro- 
duces bouza equai or superior to any of the others, 
Hydrome] is also inade in great quantities. Agri- 
culture, the only art much cultivated, is very far 
behind the perfection which it has attained even 
in the moost backward parts of Europe. The 
ploughs, of the radest construction, from the root 
or branch of a tree, are drawn by oxen, The land 
is twice ploughed, but with the utmost mdifference 
as to the straightness of the furrows; after which 
women are employed to break the clods, In the 
course of ripening, the corn is carefully weeded. 
As previously stated, there are two or three crops 
In the year. The worst prain is commonly used 
for seed. In general, every family cultivates for 
itself, and little is brought to market. The poor 
people live miserably on black teff and tocousso, 
and even persons of consideration use little except 
teff and bouza, 
The Abyssinians profess Chnstianity, but it has 
httle influence over their conduct, At present 
they are split into three parties, viclently opposed 
to each other, They retain a great number, of 
Judaical observances, abstaining from the meats 
prohibited by the Mosaic law, practising circum- 


cision, keeping both the Saturday and Sunday as 


Sabbaths, and regarding fasts as essential. But their 
fasts, though apparently long and mgorous, are 
dispensed with on payment of a sum of money, 
according to the rank and wealth of the party. 
The Coptic patriarch of Cairo continues still to be 
the nominal head of the church, from whom the 
Abuna, the resident head, receives his investiture, 
They have monasteries, both of monks and nuns, 
who are far, however, from professing that rigid 
austerity which is the boast of the Romish church. 
Their veneration for the Virgin is unbounded ; and 
the Catholic missionanes found that they -com- 
pletely outdid, in this respect, ther own ultra 
zeal, Their saints are extremely numerous, and 
surpass, in miraculous power, even those of the 
Romish calendar, They represent them by paint- 
ings, with wlich their churehes are lavishly 
adorned; but they do not admit any figures in 
rehevo. The clerzy do not attempt to prohibit » 
diverce, or even polygamy, the propensity to 
which in the nation is probably too powerful to 
render any prohibition effectual , 
Mohammedans, as well as Jows, are also found 
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most numerous in Adowah and its vicinity. Few 
of them have any knowledge of the Koran, They 
engage more in traffic than the Christians, and 
have more money. They are said to engross the 
whole traffic in slaves; the Christians, according 
to Mr. Gobat, never taking any part init, The 
Jews claim te be descended from immigrants into 
Abyssinia, who returned with the Queen of Sheba 
after her visit to Solomon. In morals they are 
much superior to their neighbours, both Christians 
and Mohammedags, but are unsocial and ascetic. 
Husbandry and Pew simple trades are their sole 
occupations. " 

* Though low, as compared with Europe, the 
manufactures of Abyssinia oceupy a prominent 
place among most of the African nations, It sup- 
plies itself with all the most indispensable articles, 
Cotton cloths, the universal dress of the country, 
are made in large quantitica, the fine sort at 
Gondar, and the coarse at Adowa, Being unable 
to dve their favourite dark blue colour, they un- 
ravel the blue Surat cloths, and weave them again 
into their own webs. Coarse cloth circulates as 
money. Manufactures of iron and brass are also 
considerable, the material being procured from 
Sennaar, Walcayt, and Berbera; knives are made 
at Adowa and spears at Antalow. The business 
of tanning is well understood in Tigré; and at 
Axum sheepskins are made into parchment. 
Saddles, and all sorts of horse furniture, are good. 
The foreign commerce of Abyssinia is carried on 
entirely by way of Massuah, whence the com- 
munication with the interior is maintained by the 
channel of Adowa, The imports are chiefly lead, 
block tin, gold foil, Persian carpets, raw silk from 
China, velvets, French broad cloths, coloured skins 
from Egypt, glass beads and decanters from Venice, 
The exports consist of goll,ivory, and slaves. The 
slaves are reckoned more beautitul than those 
which come from the interior of Africa. 

Progress of Discovery—The ancients never ac- 
quired any aceurate knowledge of Abyssinia, To 
it, along with Sennaar, they, in a peculiar sense, 
ay'plied the comprehensive name of Ethiopia; for 
though that term was made to extend generally 
to the interior of Africa, and even to a great part 
of Asia, yet Aithiopia sub Egypte was regarded 
as the proper Ethiopia. Descriptions of Ethiopian 
nations are given by the ancients at considerable 
leneth; but they serve chietly to show the 1m- 
perfection of their knowledge, and are tinctured 
with a larce admixture of fable, Rennell sup- 
poses, seemingly on good grounds, that the Ma- 
crobian, or long-lived Ethiopians, said to live 
farther to the south than the others, belong to 
Abyssinia. The ancients had no distinct know- 
ledge of more than two Ethiopian kingdoms: the 
first and only one known to the earhest writers 
is Meroe, or the Peninsula, which they erroneously 
supposed to be an island formed by the successive 
wnion of the Nile with the Astaboras and the 
Astapus (Blue River and Tacazze). The chief 
city of Meroe was placed by them on the Nile, in 
lat. 16° 26’; and Broce, in passing through Sen- 
naar, saw, near Cccndi, immense ruins, which 

rohably belonged to this celebrated capital of 
Sthiopia. The «ther kingdom became known 
after the Greck-, under the successors of Alex- 
ander, extende:| their navigation along the eastern 
coast of Afrie:, It was that of the Axumite, 
situated upon the Red Sea, and occupying part of 
Tigré. Its capital, Axum, still remains, and 
though in a state of decay, exhibits remaing 86 
vast as amply to attest its former. greatness. 
The inscriptions discovered here by Salt show 
that the Axiumijtes had recetrved amongst them 
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they made use of the Grecian language in the 
inscriptions on their monuments, The port of 
Axum, Adulis, was the channel by which the 
finest ivory then known was exported, and 4 
commercial intercourse maintained with the coasts 
both of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, Salt, 
though unable to visit it, seems to have ascer- 
tained its situation near Massouah, 

Prior to the middie of the fourth century, Abys- 
sinia was converted to Christianity, which it has 
ever since nominally professed, 

After the rise and rapid spread of Islamism, 
those of the Egyptians who were reluctant to 
change their faith being compelled to fly south- 
wards before the sword of the Saracens, Nubia 
and Abyssinia became filled with Jewish and 
Chirfstian refugees. And as both these countries 


‘vere at that time Christian, the Arabian geo- 


eraphers, who have fully described other parts of 
the continent, make a very slight mention of 
them; so that Abyssinia remained almost un- 
known till near the wra of modern naval dis- 
covery, In 1445, the emperor of Abyssinia sent 
an ambassador to the senate of Florence, and 
wrote a famous letter to the priesta his subjects at 
Jerusalem. This, and the favourable reports of 
the Abyssinian priests now referred to, gave rise 
to the most exavperated reports, It was said that 
a Christian prince, to whom the Portuguese gave 
the fantastical name of Prester or Preshyter John, 
ruled over a yast, highly civilised, and rich em- 
pire, in the centre and E. of Afmeca. his state- 
ment inflamed at once the spirit of discovery anil 
of religious zeal, the two ruling principles in that 
are, ‘Ihe Portuguese monarchs, who took the 
lead in exploring the eastern world, immediately 
devised measures for acquiring a knowledge of so 
remarkable a region, ‘The passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope had not yet been dis- 
covered; Abyssinia was therefore viewed as & 
tract through which the commerce of India might 
be conducted. Two envoys, Covilham and De 
Paiva, were therefore sent, under the direction of 
Prince Heury, upon a mission to explore it. They 
went by way of Alexandria, and descended the 
Red Sea. De Paiva perished by some unknown 
accident; but Covilham, after visiting different 
parts of India and Eastern Airica, entered Abys- 
sinia, and arrived, in 1490, at the court of the 
emperor, residing then in Shoa. Being brought 
before the sovereign, he was received with that 
favour which novelty, when there is nothing to 
be feared from it, usually secures; and being a 
man of address and ability, he contrived to main- 
tain this friendly disposition. The reports which 
he transmitted of the country were favourable ; 
and having prevailed on the empress-mother to 
send an Armenian as an ambassador to Portugal, 
whose arrival excited a great sensation in that 
country, the Portuguese sent out several other 
embassies. Of these the most remarkable is that 
described by Alvarcz, in 1520. He remained 51x 
years in the country, and traversed it from north 
to south, visiting the provinces of Amhara, Shoa, 
and Efat. Paez, Almeyda, Lobo, and several 
others successively undertook journeys into Abys- 
ainia, Paez, who resided in the country from 
1603 till his death in 1622, visited, in 1618, the 
sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek or eastern arm of the 
Nile, and describes them nearly in the same terms 
as Bruce, who absurdly claims the honour of being 
their discoverer. From the accounts of these and 
other missions, Tellez first (1660), and afterwards 
Ludolph (1681), principally compiled their his- 
tories and descriptions of Ethiopia. I.dolph, 
who was well versed in the language, derived a 
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munications of Gregory, an Abyssinian monk of 
the province of Amhara, then in Europe. 

Pubbe curiosity, however, with respect to Abys- 
sinia gradually subsided, till towards the close of 
lust century (1790), it was revived by the publi- 
cation of Mr. BGruce’s Travels. Many of the ci- 
cumstances he relates are so very extraordinary 
as to give to hia descriptions a good deal of the 
appearance of romance. The authenticity of his 
work was in consequence very generally doubted ; 
and it must be admitted that some of his state- 
ments have been shown to be unfounded, and that 
others are of very questionable authority. But 
the accuracy of the Teading features of his work 
haa been fully established by Mr, Salt and other 
late travellers. 

Further information aa to Abyssinia wil be 
found in the Modern Universal History, vol. xv.4 
the Travels of Bruce, Salt, and Lord Valentia; Mr, 
Gobat’s Journal; the aécount of Abyssinia in Rit- 
ter's Geography; Prichard’s Researches on Man; 
Parkyn’s Life in Abyssimia; and Stern’s Wander- 
ings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, 

ACAPULCO, a celebrated sea-port and town of 
Mexico, in the intendency of that name, on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, 190 m, SSW, Mexico, 
lat. 16° 50’ 29” NL, long. 99° 46’ W, Estimated 
pop. 8,000. ‘he harbour is one of the finest in 
the world, ‘It 1s familiar, says Captain Hall, 
‘to the memory of most people, from its being the 
port whence the rich Spanish galleons of former 
days took their departure to spread the wealth of 
the Western over the Eastern world. It is cele- 
brated, also, in Anson’s delightful Voyage, and 
occupies a conspicuous place in the very imterest- 
ing accounts of the Huccaneers: to a sailor, there- 
fore, it is classic ground in every sense. I cannot 
express the -universail professional admiration ex- 
cited by a sight of this celebrated port, which 18, 
morcover, the very deau-ideal of a harbour, It is 
easy of access; very capacious; the water not too 
deep; the holding ground good; quite free from 
hidden dangers; and as secure as the basin in the 
centre of Portsmouth dock-yard. From the inte- 
rior of the harbour the sea cannot be discovered ; 
and a stranger, coming to the spot by land, would 
imagine he wag looking over a sequestered moun- 
tain-lake,’ (South America, i. p.172.} There are 
two entrances to this splendid basin, one on each 
aide of the small island of Roqueta or Gmfo, the 
broadest being neatly 14 m, across, anc the other 
from 700 to 800 feet, The town, commanded by the 
‘extensive and formidable’ (Hall) castle of San 
Carlos, is poor and mean, Since it ceased to be 
the resort of the galleons, it has ceased to be of 
any considerable importance; and, when visited 
by Captain Hall, had only thirty houses, with a 
large suburb of huts built of reeds, wattled in 
open basket-work to give admission to the air, 
The climate is exceedingly hot and pestilential., 
To give a freer circulation to the air, an artificial 
cut was made through the chain of rocks by which 
the town is surrounded. But, though this has 
been of considerable service it still continues to 
be very unhealthy. Its natural msalubrity 13 in- 
creased by the poisonous vapours cxhaled from a 
marsh situated to the FE, of the town. The annual 
desiccation of the stagnant water of this marsh: 
eccasions the death of innumerable small fishes; 
which, decaying in heaps under ‘a tropical sun, 
diffuse their noxious emanations through the 
neighbouring air, and are justly considered a prin- 
cipal cause of the putrid bilious fevers that then 


prevail along the coast. Some trade is carried on: 
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eourse between Mexico and Pera is confined 
within very narrow bounds, 

ACERENZA (an, Acherontia), a small and 
very ancient archiepiscopal city of Southern Italy, 
prov. Potenza; 14m. NE. Potenza. Pop. 3,956 in 
1862. It is situated, atcording to the description 
of Horace (Od. lib, ni. car. 4, L 14}, on an almost 
inaccessible hill, Nidus celsa Acherontia, the foot 
of which is washed by the Brandano. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, two convents, a grammar 
school, and an hospital The archbishop resides 
at Matera, .This town was lofked upon by the 
Romans as one of the bulwarks of Apulia and 
Lucania. 

ACERNO, a town of Southern Italy, prov, Sa- 
jerno; 16 m. N. by E, Salerno. Pop. 3,715 in 
1862. The town has « cathedral, a parish church, 
& mont de pictée, which makes advances of seed to 
indigent cultivators, a fabric of paper, and a 
forge, 

"AGERRA, a town of Southern [taly, prov, Ca- 
serta; $m. NE, Naples. Pop, 11,274 in 1862. It 
has a cathedral, a seminary, and a mont de piete. 
The country ts fruitful, but unhealthy, This is a 
very ancient town. In the second Punic war it 
was destroyed by Hannibal, the inhabitants 
having deserted it on his approach. (Liv. ib. xxiii, 
s. 17.) Under Augustus it recerved a Roman 
colony. 

ACHEEN, a principality occupying the NW. 
extremity of the island of Sumatra (which see). 

ACHEEN, the capital of the above principality, , 
situated near the NW,.extremity of Sumatra, on 
a river about 3m, from the sea, lat. 5° 85” N., 
long. 95° 49" E. It 13 very populous, being said 
to contain &,{4}) houses built of bamboo and rough 
timber, and raised on posts, to secure them from 
inundations. A good deal of trade is carried on 
with Singapore, Hatavia, Bengal, &c. Owing to 
a bar at the mouth of the river, none but small 
vessels pass up to the city...be entrance for three 
months of the year is dangerous, but the harbour 
18 secure, ‘ 

ACHERN, a town of the G. D. Baden, on the 
Achern, 14 miles NE. Kehl, on the railway from 
Kehl to Carlsruke, Pop. 2,579 in 1861, Within 
a short distance of Achern is the village of Sass- 
bach, cohtiguous to which is a granite monument, 
erected at the expense of the French government 
in 1829, on the spot where the Marshal de Tu- 
renne, one of the greatest generals of modem 
times, was killed by a randofn shot on the 27th 
July, 1675. He was interred in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas at Achern, . 

ACHITL, or EAGLE ISLAND, an island on the 
W, coast of Ireland, co, Mayo, separated from the 
main land by a narrow channel, It is about 30 
miles in circumference, and contains above 23,00G 
acres, Pop, 5,776 in 1861. Jt is mountainous; 
and eagles—whence its name—breed in its inac- 
cessible fastnesses. The inhabitants speak the 
Irish language, and arein an extremely depressed, 
miserable condition, | 

ACHMIN, or ECHMIN, a town of [Upper 
Egypt, on the nght bank of the Nile, 230 m. 
8. Cairo, Estimated pop. 3,000. Streets well 
disposed, broad, and straight, which is very un- 
usual in Egypt; so that this would be a handsome 


‘town, were the houses built of better materials 


than baked bricks cemented with clay, It was 
ancrently called Panopolis, or Chemnis; the former 
being the Greek, the latter the Egyptian name. 
it contams a church of some antiquity, and held 
in mauch veneration : but its chief ornament is the 
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Magna, lat, 27° 43' N., long. 30° 53’ E. In the en- 
virons is the portico of an ancient temple, covered 
with hierogypb ica, and regarded as one of the finest 
remains of Kgyptian architecture, 

_ACHONRY, a parish of Ireland, co. Sligo, which 
gives name fo a bishopric, now united to Killala, 
16m. W. Sligo. Pop, of parish, 14,504 in 1861, 

ACI-REALE, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov. 
Catania, cap, cant. at the foot of Mount Aitna, 
9m. NE. Catania, Pop, 24,881 im 1862. The 
town stands on a vast masa of basaltic lava, about 
800 feet above it#port, the Marina of Act, and is 
supported on arches constructed with great labour 
and expense through ten alternate strata of lava 
and earth. The situation is healthy; the town is 
regularly built, clean, with many churches, con- 
vents, and public buildings, the whole giving evi- 
dence of a thriving and industrious population, A 
considerable trade 1g carried on, particularly during 
the fair in July, in wine, fruit, rold filigree work, 
cotton, flax, and diaper, the last being bleached 
in preat quantities in the plain below the town on 
the banks of the Acque Grande, The port is small; 
the mole is formed out of a mass of lava, and 
there are some good warehouses, The town is 
celebrated for its cold, sulphurous mineral waters, 
the cave of Polyphemus, and grotto of Galatea, 
‘There are six other places bearing the same name, 
During the servile war Aci-Keale was the head- 
quarters of the consul Aquilins, who succeeded in 
suppressing that dangerous revolt, anno 101 B.c. 

ACONCAGUA, a province of Chili (which sce). 
This also ia the name of the cap. of the same 
prov., a town containing about 5,000 inkab., and 
also of a mountain and river, the former one of the 
loftiest of the Andes, being 28,910 feet above the 
sea. ‘The river rises on the S. side of the mountain, 
and flows into the sea 12 miles from Valparaiso. 

ACQUAPENDENTHE, a small town of Central 
italy, 15 m, W. Orvielo. Pop, 2,605 in 1862, 
Jt haa a cathedral and 5 churches, 

ACQUA-VIVA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Bart, 18 m. 8. Bari. Pop, 7,843 in 1862, It is 
smrounded by walls, has a handsome parish 
chureh, some convents, 2 hospitala, and a mont de 

af . . 

PNCQUL, or AQUI, a town of Northern Italy, 
cap, prov, same name on the left bank of the Bor- 
mida; 47 ra, ESE, Turin. Pop. 9,944 in 1862. It 
has 4 citadel, a cathedral, 2 churches, and a semi- 
nary; and is celebrated for its warm sulphurous 
baths, The inhabitants are principally employed 
in the silk manufacture. 

ACRA, a small district on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, belonging to the Ashantecs, nearly under 
the meridian of Greenwich. ‘The English, Dutch, 
and Danes have forts at Acra, 

ACRE, AKKA, or ST, JEAN DACKE, a town 
of Syria, cap. pacifalic of same name on the coust 
of the Mediterrancan, lat, 329 54° 35" N., lone. 
a6° 6' 5" K., 338m. SSW. Tsour (an, Tyrus), and 
35 m, W. Lake Tabaria or Genesareth, It is 
situated on a promontory, forming the Nit. limit 
of a fine semicircular bay (the Bay of Acre) epen- 
ingg to the N., hounded NW. by Cape Carmel, at 
the extremity of the mountain of that name, The 
harbour of Acre, on the 8, side of the town, within 
the bay is shallow, and accessible only to vessels 
drawing little water; but opposite to Caipha, a 
small town at the foot of Mount Carmel, on the 
W. side of the bay, there is good anchorage ground 
in deep water, Few towns are more advan- 
tageously situated as a centre of commerce or seat 
of political power; but these advantaccs, by 
making 1t8 possession of importance, have served 
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scending in torrents from the mountains, fill the 
adjacent plain with stagnant lakes, from which, 
and the decomposition of vegetable remains, con- 
stant malaria is produced, forming a striking con- 
trast tothe healthy atmosphere of the neighbouring 
mountain land. Cotten and corn are the chief 
products of the plain of Acre, and these form its 
staple exporta, 

Previously to 1832 the population of Acre was 
loosely estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000; but 
the siege of that year having ended in its almost 
total destruction, it is impossible to state exactly 
the number of its present inhabitants, though 9,000 
is probably about the mark. The same cause 
operates to make an account of the place -his- 
torical, rather then descriptive of its existing 
state, Even before the period alluded to, a few 
broken columns of granite, and other dilapidated 
and neglected relics, were the only remains of 
antiquity; but of the Gothic age there were, at 
this epoch, the cathedral churches of St. Andrew 
and St. John. The mosque of Djezzar Pacha was 
a fine quadrangular building, paved with white 
marble, and surmounted by a cupola supported on 
pillars brought from the ruins of Cesarea. The 
same governor also constructed a large fountain, of 
incalculable advantage to the town. ‘The bazaars 
were numerous and good, being arched over, and 
well supplied with commodities, Houses built of 
atone, and flat-roofed, the terraces on their tops 
forming agrceable promenades; the more useful, 
as the streets were extremely narrow, At present, 
however, Acre is, or at all events within 4 year or 
two was, little better than a mass of ruins: of all 
its buildings, public or private, the fountain of 
Djezzar was the only one that escaped uninjured 
ron the effects of the siece by the Egyptians in 

Although the modern town be of comparatively 
recent date, its site has been occupied by buildings 
from the remotest antiquity. Here stood a Hebrew, 
or perhaps a Pheenician city, called Accho. Being 
improved and enlarged by the Greek sovereigns of 
Egypt, they rave it the name of Ptolemais; and 
it was justly regarded by them and their Roman 
sliccessors as a port of great importance. Syria 
was one of the first conquests of the Mohammedans 
(see ARABIA), into whose hands Ptolemais fell, 
A.D, 636. It then received the name of Akka, 
which continues to be its Saracenic appellation. - 
In 1104 it was captured by the first crusaders, and 
formed for eighty years part of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, when it was taken by the famous 
suiten Saladin, About four years afterwards 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus ap- 
peared before its walls, and after a siege of twenty- 
two months it surrendered to their arma in 1191, 
It subsequently remained im the possession of the 
Christians exactly a century; and under the go- 
yernment of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
attained considerable importance and prosperity. 
it. derived from the magnificent cathedral erected 
by these soldier monks to their patron saint its 
common western name of St, Jean d' Acre. In 
121, however, the knights were driven from Syria, 
and Acre was the spot on which their last despe- 
rate but useless struggle took place. From 1291 
211 1517, tt formed part of the Caliphate, when it 
passed, with the last paltry wrecks of that onee 
mighty power, into the hands of the Turks. Neg- 
lected by the government, and exposed to the 
depredations of every wandering tribe, it con- 
tinued to decay, till, in the heginning of the 17th 
century, it wus seized by Fak’r-el-din, the cele- 
hrated emir of the Druses, under whese wise and 
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his life Fak’r-el-din, apprehending a Torkish fn- 
vasion, destroyed the harbour, and thus left the 
place in a worse condition than that in which he 
found it, Another century of decay and misery 
ensued, till, in 1749, the Hedouin Arab Daher ex- 
pelled the Turkish aga, and made Acre the capital 
ofa territory which for more than 20 years was 
virtually independent of the Porte. Dsher par- 
tially fortified Acre, partly cleared its ruins, and 
settled colonies of Greek and Mussulman farmers, 
harassed and despoiled in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, in the surrounding plain. On Dahcer’s fall 
in 1773, Acre reverted to the dominion of the 
Turks. For once, however, the change of masters 
was not productive of ruin. Djezzar, who was 
immediately appointed pacha, how inferior soever 
to Daher in personal character, seems to have re- 
sembled him in his political energy, promptness, 
and decision. He strengthened the fortifications 
and embellished the town. The determined and 
successful resistance which it made in 1799 to the 
arms of Napoleon have rendered it famous in 
modern history. There is, indeed, godd reason to 
think that the termination of the sicge had a 
powerful influence over the future fertune of that 
extraordinary persen, and consequently of the 
world, (See Voyage du Maréchal Marmont, iii. 
p. 76,) <Aere continued to prosper till 1832. 
Though fettered by imposts and monopolies, it 
carried on a considerable foreign trade, and had 
resident consuls from most of the great states of 
Kurope. During its siege by Ibrahim Pacha in 
1832, which lasted 5 months and 21 days, its pri- 
vate and public buildings were mostly destroyed. 
In 1840 it was bombarded by the English and 
_ Ausizian fleets, through whom it was restored to 
the sultan, it has not recovered its former pros- 
perity. (Volney’s and Robinson's Travels, and 
Russell's Palestine.) 

ACKI, a town of South Italy, prov. Cosenza, 
cap. cant., on the Mucone, in a healthy situation ; 
12.m. N. E. Cosenza, Pop. 11,786 in 1862. It 
has 6 parish churches and # hospital. The sur- 
rounding country is very fruitful, 

ACTIUM. See Arta, Guten or, 

ACTON, a village and parish of England, for- 
merly resorted to for its mincral waters; &4 m. 
W. St. Paul’s, on the North London railway. Pop. 
of parish 3,101 in 1861. Acton has in recent 
times become a suburb of the metrapolis. (See 
Lox bon.) 

ACUL, an inconsiderabla sea-port town of 


Hayti, on its N, coast, Lat. 19° 47° 40” N,,: 


long. 72° 27°13" W. It was called St. Thomas 
by Columbus, 

ADALITA, or SATALIEH, a sea-port town of 
Turkey in Asia, Anatolia, cap. Sangiack Téké-ili, 
on the gulph of the same name, near the mouth 
of the Douden-sonu, lat, 36° 52’ 15” N,, long, 30° 
45° 3" E. Estimated pop. 8,00), two-thirds Turks 
and one-third Greeks, It is finely situated, being 
built amphitheatre-wise round a small harbour 
on the dechivity of a hil], the summit of which is 
surmounted by acastle. itis enclosed by a ditch, 
a double wall, and a sertes of square towers about 
60 yards apart, Streeta narrow, and houses mostly 
- of wood, It is the residence of a pacha and of a 
Greck archbishop; and has numerous mosques, 
churches, baths, caravansaries, &c. The sur- 
rounding country is beautiful, and the soil deep 
and fertile, 

Adalia is supposed to occupy the site of the an- 
cient Olbia; and the fragments of columns and 
other remains of antiquity found within its walls, 


attest its former flourishing state, 
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Columbo: It bas a sugar-loaf shape; and its 


summit, supposed to be the point where Buddha 
ascended to heaven, is esteemed sacred, and is 
resorted to by pilgrims, 
ADANA, a town of Asia Minor, the capital of a 
district or government of the same name, on the 
Sthon (Sarus), about 25 m. above where it fails. 
into the sea, lat, 369 59° N., long. 35° 16’ .E, 
Katim. pop. 20,000. It is very ancient, stands on 
a declivity, surrounded on all sides by groves of 
fruit trees and vineyards: is e, well-built; has 
a castle; a bridge over the riverPsaid to have been 
built by Justinian; and a noble portico in the 
middle of the bazaar, It carries on a considerable 
trade in wine, fruits, and corn, In summer-it is 
rather unhealthy, and the majority of the inha- 
bitants retire to the country. (Kinnsir’s Asia 
Minor, &c, p, 131.) 7 
ADARE, an ancient town of Ireland, ec. Lim- 
erick, with some fine ruins, now much decayed, 
situated on the Maig, over which it has a bri 
of 9 arches; 130 m, SW. Dublin. Pop, 816. Ditto 
of parish 2,944 in 1861, ot 
ADDA, a celebrated river of Italy, formed by 
the junction of several rivalets near Hormio, in the 
Yaiteline. Having traversed that provinces, it 
passes Sondrio, enters the lake of Como near its 
northern, and issues from its southern extremity, 
and passing Lodi and Pizzighettone, falls into the 
Po 6 m, W, Cremona. , 
ADELAIDE, a city of South Australia, cap. of 
the British colony of that name, about 7 m, SE. 
from its port, an inlet on the FE. side of St, Vin- 
cent’s Grulph, Lat, 349 57’ §., long. 1389 38’ E. 
Pop. 7,143 in 1846, and 18,303 in 1861. .The mu- 
nic. boundary comprises rather more than 1,000 
acres, It is divided into N. and S. Adelaide by 
the nver Torrens, here crossed by several bridges, 
Both portions of the town stand on gentile eleva- 
tions, and are regularly laid out: the streets, which 
vary from 70 to 180 ft. in width, mostly cross or 
meet each other at nght angles, and there are se- 
veral good squares. The 8. is a; deal larger 
than the N, division of the city; it imeludes the 
government house, hospital, &c., with some hand- 
some terraces and villas, having from 4 to 4 acre 
of shrubbery and garden ground gitached, Along — 
King William Street, the central thoroughfare, are 
many large buildings, including the government 
offices and commissariat stores, with many good 
private houses and shops of all descriptions, Hind- 
ley Street is the principal place of business, and 
here is to be observed all the bustle of a flourishing 
town. It is lined on both sides with good stene, 
brick, or wooden houses, seme of which are of su- 
perior build, and do credit to Austrahan street 
architecture. Many of the storea or merchants’ 
warehouses are massive brick or stone buildings. 
The government house, near the river, is a fine 
house, surrounded by about 10 acres laid owt m 
ornamental gardens. A botanic garden was es- 
tablished in 1855, and in 1858 a special prant of 
E0002 was allowed for a conservatory, filled with 
paims and other tropical produce, Among the. 
other principal edifices are ‘Trinity and St. John's 
churches, the lepislative council house, court bouse, 
the office of the &. Australian bank, an auction 
mart, the offices of the 5. Australian cammpanys 
i 





and a large prison, built at a cost of 34,0002 

the centre of Light Square is a handsome Gothie 
cross, 45. feet. high, erected to the memory of Golo- 
nel Light, the founder of the city. Adelaide haa 
chapels for Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Independents, Methodists, German -Luthe- 
rans, and others, a Fnends’ meeting house, a Jews’ 
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Australian Asstirance Company, a philanthropic 
institution, and a mechanics’ institute, Several 
newspapers are published in the city, It manu- 
factures woollen goods, starch, soap, snuff, and 
machinery, and it has a variety of steam and 
other mills, with breweries, tanneries, and malt 
houses. Its trade in ores and wool is already very 
extensive, and it will necessarily increase with the 
increase of the trade of the colony, of which it is 
the grand emporium, Adelaide exported 5,699,200 
Ibs. of wool in 1860; 6,662,020 Tbs. in 1861; and 
7,162,032 lbs, in #862, Around the city on the E, 
and 5S, is a semicircle of hills, some rising to up- 
wards of 27,000 ft. above the sea; and within a few 
miles are some of the principal copper and lead 
mines, to which, especially the former, the colony 
owes great part of its prosperity. 

The river Torrens, on which Adelaide ts built, 
loses itself in a marsh before reaching the sea, so 
that the city is from 6 to 7 m. distant from its 
port, an intet of St. Vincent's Guiph, In the 
rainy season the Torrens is much flooded, though 
it seldom overflows its banks, which are steep and 
lofty; but in the dry season it has no current, its 
bed being then formed into a series of pools or 
tanks, 

Port Adelaide, 7 m. NW. from the city, in a 
low and marshy situation, consists of a number of 
dwelling-houses and warehouses, many of which 
are of stone, with wharves, partly belonging to 
government, and partly to the South Australian 
Company. The inlet of the sea forming the har- 
hour, opposite the entrance to which a light ves- 
sel is moored, stretches from the gulph, fromm which 
it is separated by a narrow neck of land, for about 
im. southward, surrounding Torrens Island, There 
entered at Port Adelaide, in the year 1862, a total 
of 298 vessels, with a tonnage of 92,120. Of these, 
273 vessels, of 86,230 tons, were with cargoes, and 
20 vessels, of 5,890 tons, in ballast, The clearances, 
in the same year, amounted to 282 vessels, of a 
total burthen of 92,502 tons, Port Adelaide has 
a custom house; but vessels are exempted from all 
port charges in ‘this and in the other parts of the 
colony. <A railway unites the city with the port. 
(For further information tn regard to the trade of 
this city and of the colony generally, see AUSTRA- 
LIA, SOUTH.) 

Adelaide was founded in 1834, In 1842 it was 
incorporated by an act of the colonial legislature 
asa city under a mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, (Wilkinson, Dutton, Bennett, 5. Aus- 
tralia; Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial 
Possessions, 1864.) 

ADELSBERG, a village and cavern in Hlyria, 
, about half way between Laybach and Trieste, The 
cavern is decidedly the most magnificent. and ex- 
tensive hitherto disepvered in Ikurepe, It has been 
explored to a distance of between I and 2 miles 
(1310 fathoms} from the entrance, and is termi- 
natel by a lake, It is believed, however, that 
this is not the end of these vast hollows, and that, 
were if carefully examined, its extent would be 
found to be much greater. The cavern is placed 
under the care of an officer in the adjoining village, 
who appoints guides to conduct strangers through 
it. It is easily accessible, and may be visited with- 
out any risk, The entrance is situated about a 


mile from the villaye, in the face of a eliff, below. 


aruned castle, At this point the river Poik, after 
winding through the plain, disappears beneath the 
mountain, sinkongy uito the rock below a natural 
penthouse formed by the slope of the limestone 
strata, The entrance for visitors is a small hole 
above this, closed by a coor, At a distance of 180 
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the taper, struggling along at a considerable depth 
below ; and on a sudden a vast hall 100 feet high, 
and more than 300 long, called the Dome, is en- 
tered, The river, having dived under the wall of 
rock on the outside, here re-appears for a short 
apace, and is then Jost in the bowels of the moun- 
tain, It is believed to be identical with the Uyz, 
which bursts forth at Planina; planks of wood, 
thrown into the stream of the cavern, appear there, 
it is said, after ten or twelve hours, 

The Dome was the only part of the cavern 
known down to 1819, when @ labourer, working i 
the cave, accidentally broke through a screen of sta- 
lactite, and discovered that this was, to use the words 
of Russel, ‘but the vestibule of the most magnificent 
of all the temples which nature has built for her- 
self in the region of the.night.’ Rude steps, eut 
in the rock, lead down the sloping sides of this 
chamber to the level of the river, which is crossed 
by a wooden bridge; and the opposite wall is 
scaled by means of a similar flight of steps. Here 
the visitor enters the newly-discovered part of the 
cavern, consisting of 2 range of chambers varying 
in size, but by far the most interesting, from the 
variety, beautiful purity, and quantity of their 
stalactites, Sometimes uniting with the stalag- 
mite below, they form a pillar worthy to support 
a cathedral; at others a crop of minute spicuke 
rises from the floor; now a cluster of slender co- 
lumns reminds one of the tracery of a Gothic 
chapel, or of the twinings or interlacings of the 
ascending and descending branches of the banyan 
tree, The fantastic shapes of some masses have 
viven rise to various names, applied by the guides, 
according to the likeness, which they imagine they 
can trace in them, to real objects; such as the 
throne, the pulpit, the butcher’s shop, the two 
hearts, the bell, which resounds almost like metal, 
and the eurtain (Vorhang), a very singular mass 
about an inch thick, spreading out to an extent of 
several square yards, perfectly resembling a piece 
of drapery, and beautifully transparent. The sta- 
lactical matter pervades almost every part of the 
cavern; it paves the floor, hangs in pendants from 
the roof, coats and plasters the wall, cements to 
gether fallen masses of rock, forms screens, parti- 
tions, and pillars. The only sound in the remote 
chambers 1s produced by the fall of the drops of 
water charged with lime, which are found, on exa- 
mination, to tip each pendant mass, forming an 
ascendant spire, or stalagmite, on the spot where 
it descends. One of the Jone suite of chambers, 
larger and loftier than the rest, and with a more 
even floor, is converted ¢fice a year (in May) into a 
ball-room. On that oéasion the peasant lads and 
lasses assemble from mniles around, and the gloomy 
vaults re-echo with gounds of mirth and music, 

ADIN, a smail state of 5. Arabia in Yemen, 
lying between 12° 32’ and 489 8’ N, Iat., and be- 
tween 43° 30° and 45° 30’ EF. long. It extends 
from EK. to W. about 115 m., its greatest width 
being about 80, The mountains in this part of 
Arabia are close upon the sea, and, for an Arabic 
district, it ig well supplied with water; and from 
both these causes the heat of the climate is con- 
siderably mitigated, and vegetation flourishes upon 
a more extensive scale than in most other parts of 
the peninsula, ,It has a considerable forest, ‘The. 
cultivated parts ppoduce wheat, dhourah, and cot- 
ton; the woods -gonsist of mangoes, sycamores, 
and pomegranated, and the surface of the whole. | 
country is intesyspersed with date trees. Wellsted 
(Travels, ii, 409.) states that in purity of atmo- 
sphere, richiess of soi] and verdure, nature of vege- 
tation. antLtroximity of oroductian and desnlatian. - 
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fertility, 


of the interior carry on an extensive trade with 


the Dedoutns, who bring to market their ghee 


(butter), frankincense, and milk, receiving in re- 


turn grain and cloth, Manufactures Hmited to a 


- fine striped cloth or silk, used for the dresses of the 
superior Classes, the weaving of which occupies 
about 30 looma in the town of Lahedsjee. =. - 
ADEN, a sea-port iown of Arabia, cap. of the 
above state, now in the possession of Great. Britain, 


on the Indian Ocean, 118 m, FE. from the straits of 


Babelmandeb, lat, 12° 46’ 15” N., long. 459 10° 20” 
I. It stands on the E, side of a promontory, pro- 


jectmg $. into the ocean, called the Peniusula of 


Aden. This peninsula, which terminates in a lofty 
mountain, bearing a striking resemblance to the 
rock of Gibraltar, is connected with the main land 
by a low isthmus about 400 yards in breadth. On 
the N. and W, the town is overhung by steep and 
craggy Tocks, on which are the remains of old for- 
tifications, The E. or outward harbour of Aden, 
formerly (and apparently at a recent period) large 
and commodious, is now partly filed up with sand, 
Bat tie harbour on the W. side of the town, be- 
tween the promontery on which it stands and 
another parallel thereto, is a magnificent basin, 
capable of accommodating the largest fleets. It 
has a contracted entrance, which might casily be 
fortitied, s0 as to make it inaccessible to a hostile 
squadron, From this harbour the approach to the 
town is over a low ridge of the mountain, the road 
being in parts cut through the solid roek, 

The site of this town, the best adapted for trade 
on the whole coast of Arabia, and the key of the 
Red Sea, has always made it a point of primary 
importance in the direct trade between Europe and 
the Hast, It became at # very early period a cele- 
brated emporium (the Arabia emporium of Ptole- 
my), 
Kayot and Mippalus (4. D, 50) had discovered the 
direct route to India, they destroyed Aden lest it 
should fali into hostile hands, and interfere with 
their monopoly of this lucrative traffic. (Vincent's 
Commerce, &c., of the Indian Ocean, ii, 827, 528.) 
It is not known when or by whom it was rebuilt; 
but from the [1th till the 16th century it was the 
great, or rather the exclusive, entrepot of Eastern 
commerce. ‘The discovery of the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope was the first great blow to ita 
importance, Simultancously with the appearance 
of the Portuguese in India, the'Turks, under Soly- 
man the Magnificent, took possession of various 
Arabic ports, Aden among the number. They 
erected the fortifications, the ruins of which excite 
the admiration of every traveller, and which re- 
pelled the attacks of the famous Portuguese gene- 
ral Albuquerque, From this date, however, Aden 
rapidly declined; nor did the expulsion of the 
Turks, which took place about the middle of last 
century, retard its downfall. Its ruin was more 
complete than could have been anticipated ; for 
its convenient harbours and plentiful supply of 
water make it, apart from other considerations, a 
most desirable port. 

When first occupied by.the British, Aden had not 
more than 100 houses, with a pareel of wretched 
huts, and from 3,00 to 4,00) inhabs. It had 
Indeed the ruins of several cisterns and reservoirs 
cut in the solid rock, and of aqueducts for convev- 
ing water from the mountsine of the intenor which 


comparatively small patches, and in the midst. of 

The inhabitants are mostly agricultu- 
Trista; but such is the miserable state of the coun- 
try, that the husbandman never poes to his labour 
without being armed, and resorts,to the towns for 
security during the night, The town inhabitants 


After the liomans obtained possession of 
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and the ancient prosperity of Aden bids fair to he 
again restored. Hotela for the accommodation ‘of 
the passengers by the steamers have been erected ; 
and the population of the vicinity, attracted by 
the security afforded by the English fiag, have 
flocked to the place, which has now an estimated 
pop. of 50,000, Defensive works have recently 
been constructed, which are considered to render 
it impregnable, and make it the Gibraltar of the 


Red Sea. Its great deficiency was formerly the 


supply of water, though the sup@ly was abundaut 
as compared with many other Asiatic towns, ‘The 
sources of supply are—the adjacent plain, from 
which brackish water is drawn, and a condensing 
apparatus used by the residents, It rains only 
once in three years, when the rain descends in 
torrents for about a fortnight in September, To 
husband the rain-water the British have lately 
constructed a system of reserveirs in a rocky ra- 
vine, at a cost of 1,000,000L, in order to supply 
the tnhabitants in drv weather, 

While its commanding position, excellent port, 
and abundant supply of water, make Aden an 
important station m the route from India to 
Ikurope by the Red Sea, it is no less favourably 
situated for becoming an entrepdt for the éon- 
tiguous countries of Arabia and Africa, It owed 
its former conscquence mainly to its natural ad- 
vantages, and these it still retains, It is he. 
coming more and moré an important emporium, 
and bids fair to be of the preatest utility to the 
surrounding continents, _The climate though hot 
ia not unhealthy. 

(Niebuhr, Descr, del’ Ar. par. ii. pp. 221, 299: 
Forster's Historical Geography of Arabia, ii, 104 
and 156; and recent and official documents.) 

ADJYGHUR, a town of Hindostan, prov, Alla- 
habad, lat. 24° 50’ N., long. 80° 3 E. It has a 
fortress at the top of a steep hill that was taker 
by the British in 1809, after a stout resistance, 
Estimated pop, 45,000, 

ADIGE, a large river of Italy, the Atesius or 
Athesia of the ancients. It is formed by several 
rivulets which have their sources in the Rhetian 
Alps, and unite near Glarmns; thenee it flows F, 
till near Bolsano it is joined by its important tri- 
butary, the Fisack, It then takes a southerly 
course past Trent, where it becomes navigable, 
Roverodo, and Pontone, Tt then changes its course 
to the E., and passing Verona, Legnano, and 
Aquueia, falls into the Adriatic, 20 m, 8. Venice, 
It is deep, rapid (Velox Athesis, Claud,), and is 
usually navigated with difficulty. In spring, on 
the melting of the snow in the mountains, it is 
liable to sudden floods, to prevent the injurious 
influence of which in the Polesino of Revigo and 
other low grounds, it is fenced by strong banks, 
while a part of the surplus watet 3s earried off by 
canals, Exclusive of the Eisack, its principal 
afduents are the Noce, Aviso, and Agno, 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND, an island on the W. 
coast of America, between George the ‘Phird's 
Archipelago and the continent, about 90 m, long 
and 25 broad. Lat, 57° 2° to 58° 24’ N., long, 
134° W, | 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, a cluster of 20 or 30 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean, of which the 
largest, called Great Admiralty Island, is from 55 
ta &{} m. in length: in about 2° 10’ §. lat, and 
from 126° to 128° E. long. They were discovered 
by the Hollanders in 1616, and sre inhabited, 

ADQOUR, a considerable river in the SW. of 
France. It has its source in the Pyrenees, 6 m., 
Ik, Baréges, whence it flows N. by Bagnéres and 
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gable to St, Sever. The Oleron and the Pau are 
the most. considerable of its afflluents. 

ADOWA, the capital of Tigré, in Abyssinia, 
partly on the side and partly at the foot of a hill, 
commanding a magnificent view of the mountains 
of Tigré, Lat. 14° 12° 30” N., long. 39° 5° E. 
The houses are all of a conical form, pretty regu- 
larly disposed into streets or alleys, interspersed 
with trees and small gardens, Pop. probably 8,000, 
it has manufactures of cotton cloths, and an ex- 
tensive trade in wattle, corn, salt, and slaves. 

ADEA, a sea-port town of Spain, cap. district 
same name, prov. Granada on the Mcditerranean, 
45m. SE. Granada, It is situated near the mouth 
of the Adra, In its vicinity are some of the rich- 
est. lead mines in the world, the produce of which 
constitutes the principal article of export from 
the town. 

ADRAMIT, a village of Armenia in Russia, 
situated on the shore of Lake Van. It is a place 
of some beauty as to situation, being nestled in 
among crags and rocks, at the foot of which, 
wherever space ia available, fruit trees and small 
gardens are planted. The huts, of the same mise- 
rable description as other Armenian villages, are 
built of rongzh stones, put together with mud, and 
erected close up to the side of a hill, into which 
part of the dwelling is excavated. The flat sum- 
mit of the rocky hill on the slope of which the 
village stands is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
built of huge stones laid one upon another, with- 
ont mortar or cement of any kind, and resembling 
cyclopean remains, {Ussher’s Travels, p, 924.) 

ADRAMYT, a town of Turkey in Asta, Ana- 
tolia, about 4 m. from the FE. extremity of the 
gulph of the same name, 78 m, N. Smyrna, lat, 
38° 99’ NL, Jong, 20° 47° 14" TE. Pop. 5,000 (}. 
Streets narrow, Ubpaved, ane! filthy; houses, with 
few exceptions, mean, and miserably Jiult, ‘The 
olives produced in the adjoining territory, with 
large quantities of wool from the interior, are prin- 
cipally shipped for Constantinople; little except 
galls being shipped for other parts of lurope, 

ADRIA (an, Atria or Zfatria), a town of North- 
ern Italy, deleg. (formerly the Pelesine of) Rovige 
on the Castaetiano, between the D’o and the Adige, 
12 m. FE. Rovigo, Lat. 45° 2’ 57” N., long. 12° 3° 
6d" FE. Pop. 12,803 in 1&8. Adria is a very 
ancient. city, heing supposed to be of Greek oryin, 
and having afterwards formed part of the dominions 
of the Etruscans, It was originally a sca-port of 
such magaitude and importance as to be able to 
give its own name to the great arm of the Mediter- 
rancan on which it stood: but owing to the gra- 
dual extension of the Jand, in consequence of the 
mud and other deposits brought down by the rivers, 
the port of Adria has been long since filled up, and 
it is now an inland town 18 or 19 m. fram the sea, 
When Strabo wrote, it had become a comparatively 
unimportant place, and it subsequently suficred 
much from inundations and war, particulariy from 
the attacks of the barbarians, During the twelfth 
century it began to revive. Its climate, which 
had become very unhealthy, and its environs, have 
both been materially improved by the drainage 
effected by opening the canal of Portovico, It 1s 
the seat of a bishopric, has a fine collection of 
Etruscan, ant Roman antiquities found in the 
Vicinaye, with manufactures of silk and leather. 
The surrounding country is productive of corn, 
wine, and cheese. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, 1. 
p. 116, Balbi Abrége, ed, 1837.) 

ADRIANOPLE (called Bdreneh by the Turks), 
a celebrated city of Turkey in Europe, prov. ou- 
melia, on the Maritza (an. Ffehras), where it 1s 
joined by the ‘Teonga andl the Arda, 14 m. NW, 
Constantineple, lat. 41° 48" N., long, 269 24 15° 
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E. Adrianople has, according to Mr. Vice-Conaul 
Blunt. (Report, 1864), 18,000 houses ata pop. of 
90,000 souls, of whom 28,000 are M. medanus, 
56,000 Christians, and 6,000 Jews. ntains 60 
mosques, 14 chyrehes, and 13 8; 
tary school, and 37 other 4 

pupils; 2 hospitals and 1 madhs It is beauti- 
fully situated in one of the Zthest and finest 
plaifis in the world, on the sides and base of a low 
hill, and when viewed from a distance has a mag- 
nificent appearance; but, as is the case In most 
Turkish towns, the illusion vanishes on entering, 
The streets are narrow, crooked, and filthy; and in 
certain periods of the year it is unhealthy. Some 
ef the houses are three stories high, and- their 
shelving tools project so much as to mect those ot 

the opposite side, In the centre of the town an 
old wall, supported by massive towers, the work 
of the soveraigns of the Lower Empire, encloses a 
space occupied by the rayah population, Origin- 
ally it may have been the citadel; Ionut if is now 
useless as a defenee, Among the public buildings 
the most distinguished are the ancient palace of 
the sultans, in a state of fiecay; the famous bazaar 
of Ali Pasha, appropriated to the warehousing 
and sale of various deseriptiona of commodities; 
and the numerous mosques. Of the latter, the 
one erected by Selim IL. is the most splendid; 
ant ranks, indeed, among the finest Mohammedan 
temples. “There are 8,000 shops and several lare 
stone bazaars and haus, The largest bazaar is that 
of “Ali Pasha: it is some 340 paces long, with rows 
of shops on each side occupied by retail dealers in 
foreign and native manufactures. There are also 
numerous baths and fountains supplied by water 
conveyed into the city by an aqueduct, A mre- 
drasseh, or superior school, 18 attached to the 
mosque of Sultan Sclim, and there are a number 
of other schools, The Maritza is navigable up to 
the city during winter and spring; bat in summer 
the sea craft only ascend as Ingh as Demotica, 
Enos, at the mouth of the Maritza, is properly the 
seaport of <Adrianople. It formerly admitted 
large yeasels; but owing to the carelessness of the 
Turks, who have allowed a sand-bank to accumu- 
late, it is now accessible only ta vessels of com- 
paratively small burden. With the exception of 
tanning, which is rather extensively carned on, 
manufactures are inconsiderable. It has, however, 
a pretty extensive commerce. The exports can- 
sist principally of the raw products of the adjacent 
country, comprising excellent wool, cotton, silk, 
tabacco, gaud wine, otto of roses, frujts, berries for 
dyeing, &c, The imports consist principally of 
manufactured goods; as cottons and hardware from 
England, woollen stuffs from Germany, &c. Ihe 
trade is principally carried on by Greek merchants. 
The corporations of saddlers and shoemakcrs em- 
ploy a great; number of workmen, and annually 
dispose of large quantities of Turkish saddies and 
shoes at fairs held in Thrace and Bulgaria, The 
town is the seat of a Greek archbishop. 

In early times Adrianople was the capital of the 
Bessi, a peuple of Thrace, and was then called 
Uskadama. It derives its present name from the 
emperor Adrian, by whom it was impreved and 
embellished. The ‘furks took it im 1860; and it 
continued to be the seat of their government from 
1366 till the taking of Constantinople in 1453. 
lt was occupied by the Russians in 1829; but waa 
evacuated on a treaty being concluded between 
them and the Turks in September that vear, 
(Keppel’s Journey across the Balkhan, 1, pp, 200 
563: Waltsh’s Journey from Constantinople to 
England, p. 144; Report by Mr. Viee-Consul 
Blunt, Commercial Reports, July to December, 


1864, pp. 160-7.) 
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ADRIATIC SEA, or GULPH OF VENICE 
(Mare Adriaticum or Superum), is that great arm 
of the Mediterranean extending SE. and NW, 
betaveen the coasts of Italy on the W. and those of 
Jivria and Albania on the E., from about 44° to 
409° 59° N. lat. Its southern extremities are the 
Capo di Lenea, or St, Mary's, in Naples, and the 
isle of Fane to the N, of Corfu; and its northern 
extremity the bottom of the gulph of Trieste, Its 
greatest length from Cape Leuca to Trieste is 430 
m.; mean breadth $0 m, It derived its ancient 
name irom the once flourishing sea-port town of 
Adtia (which see), now 18 m. from the shore, and 
ita mulern name from Venice, Its W, or Italian 
shore is deficient tn harbours, is generally low, and 
from the entrance to Rimini has deep water; bret 
from the latter northwards it has been partially 
iilled up by the deposits brought down by the Pu 
and the Arlize, and is edged by lagoons, marshes, 
aud shoals, On the Ef, side its coasts are generally 
high, steep, and rocky, and are broken inte deep 
bays and gulphs formed by the numerous islands 
by which it is fenced. With the exception of 
those already mentioned, it receives ne river of 
any consilerable mapnitude; and the saltness of 
ith waters is said fo exceed that of the ocean, 


The eblt anel flaw are considerable at Venice anil ! 


other places, The bora or NIN, wind is the moat 
formidable obstacle to its safe Navigation — Et 
comes om in sudden and impetnous squalls, which 
generally continue for three days, and in an 
uivanced season from 9 to 15 of more. A veasel 
overlaken by it should always make for a port or 
anchorage ground on the FE. ec ast, those on the W. 
bemg open and unsafe, The SE, wind throws up 
a heavy sea: but is not. dangerous, as yessels may 
easily get to an anchorage on the E. shore. 
¥enice, Trieste, Ancona, and Fiume are the prin- 
cipal irading: ports on the Adriatic, 
ALELRSCILOT, a town of Belgium, 
bant, on the Demer, # miles NE. Louvain, * Pop, 
$403 in 1856, It was formerly fortified ; and has 
some breweries and distilleries. 
AFFGHANISTAN, the name apnited to a 


prov. 5, Tira- 


* comity of Central Asia inhabited by the Affvhan 


nation; and, sometimes, to a kingdom of which 
that country formed the prineipal part. In the 
latter sense, the boundaries of Affehanistan have 
heen subject to the same political changes which 
have affected other Asiatie states. 11 the former, 
cmsidered a8 the country of the Affghan peuple, it 
may he deseribed as extending from the 30th to 
the 85th degree of N, latitude, and fram the 62nd 
to the 7lst degree of FE, longitude; having the 
Indus on the E., the crest of the Himaleh or Hin- 
doo-Coush, and part of the Paropamesan or Goor 
mountams on the N.; the districts of meeweestan, 
Cuteh Gundava, and Sareewan, with part of the 
desert of Heloochistan on the S.; part of Sistau, 
with Ghorian of Khorasan on the west: and Mer- 
ghab, and the Hazareh conutry on the NW, Ac- 
cording to the most recent authority (Bellew, 
Mission to Attvhanistan in 187, pp 1, 2), Affghan- 
istan is not so designated by the Affghans them- 
selves, although the name is not unknown to them, 
By the Affghans their country is usually called 
‘Urlayat’ (hence the term ‘ Urlayate’ often ap- 
plied to its people by the natives of Hindustan), 
or native country; but. it is also distinguished by 
two appellations, including different portions of 
territory, viz, ‘Caubul,’ or ¢ Kabulistan, which ine 
cludea ull that mountainous region north of Ghazni 
and Sufaid Koh, as far as Hindoo-Coosh, limited 
towards the west by the Hazarech country (the 
ancient. Paropamisus), and castward by the Abba- 
sin, or Father of Rivers, the nius: aid * Kho- 
rassan,’ or ‘ Zabulistan,’ which includes all that 
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extensive tract of country, Alpine in its eastern 
limits, and table-land or desert in its western ex- 
tent, which stretches southward and westward from 
about the latitude of (shazni, and berders on the 
confines of Persia, from which towards the south 
it 14 separated by the desert of Sistén. ‘To the 
Affghans the Persian province of Khorassan is 
known by the name of Ivan, The existing: poli- 
tical state of Affvhanistan may be gaid to lie 
between lat, 26° 50’ and 36° 30’ > ; long, 60° and 
72° 30° FL, having E, the Panjaub; 8. Buhalpoor, 
Sinde, and Beloochistan: W: the Persian domi- 
nion; and N. Independent Turkestan, from which 
it is sepatated by the Hindoo-Coosh, 

Lhvisions and Aspect ofthe Country.—The former 
depending rather upon natural features and forma- 
tion than upon political or artificial aTrangvement, 
will best be noticed in describing the latter. This, 
so far’as is known, presents an acpregation of 
meuntamous groups and ranges, diverging from 
certain principal peints, and thus becomes divided 
into numerous valleys of greater or lesser size, 
which are watered by streams of corresponding 
magnitude, and which sometimes stretch out into 
plains of considerable extent, The south face of 
the Hindoo-Coosh is furrowed by a variety of sub- 
ordinate glens and ravines, which varry their waters 
to the Caubul river. This stream, which rises near 
(rhiznee, but drains also the highlands of Kohistan, 
runs in a large and frequently very broad valley 
jrom that city te the Indus, which it enters at 
Attock, It separates the mountains of Hindoo- 
Coosh from those to the southward, which, origi- 
nating in the huge peak of Speengur or Suffeed- 
koh (White Mountain), spread cast and west, 
<ontining the Caubul valley on the south, and 
stretch in a variety of huge ranges in that 
direction : one of these uniting with that. of the 
Tucht-e-Soly-maun, extends to Dereh @hazee- 
khan; another enters meeweestan: and another, 
tending more to the westward, by Shawl and 
Iishcen, sinks into the deserts of Beloochistan and 
Sistan, 

The Caubul valley is the most important of the 
natural divisions thus constituted, Jt contains the 
largest river, the finest plains, and the principal 
cities of the country, including the ancient town 
of Gshizgnee; and extends from the westward of 
Baumian te the Indus, a distance of more than 
200 miles. It is subdivided into several aections, 
ot which the western is formed by Kohistan or 
‘the Highlands,’ comprising the valleys and low- 
lands of Nijrow, Punjsheer, Ghorebund, Tugow, 
and Qozbeen, which are all blessed with a delight- 
ful climate, embellished with the finest seenery’, 
produce the finest. fruits in abundance, and are well 
watered and cultivated. 

Lugmaun, also on the north side of the river, 
comprehends the valleys of Alingar and Alisheng, 
with numerous subordinate glens, all equally rich 
and beautiful. The fertile plains of delailabad 
afford the produce of beth torrid and temperate 
climates. The Dell of Coonnur forms but a bed 
for the rapid river ef Kashkér, which, traversing 
Kafferistan, here pierces the Himdleh range to join 
that of Caubui. The small valieys of Punjecora 
and Bajour pour their streams into the more ex- 
tensive aod very fertile district of Swaut, where 
jorest, pasture, and cultivated land are found ad- 
mirably blended, and every valuable fruit and 
grain is produced, The same description will apply 
to Boonere, ChoomJa, and all the flens that dis- 
charge their waters into the Caubul or Indus rivers 
from the north. Peshawur, the lower division of 
the great Caubul valley, is divided from the plains 
of Jelallabad by a range of small hills, which stretch 
irom the {lindoo-Coosh across to the Suffeed-koh, 
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It is well watered and extremely rich, but suffers 
from heat in summer. 

Damaun, which signifies the ‘skirt,’ and is the 
tract between the foot of the Solymaun mountains 
and the river Indus, is poorly cultivated and thinly 
inhabited; being chicily hard tenacious clay, scan- 
tily covered with tamarisk and thorny sbrubs. It 
is bounded on the north by the Salt range of the 
Khuttuk country, and stretches southward ta Derch 
Ghazee Khan, 2 A wide extent of mountains in- 
tervenes betweAA this district and the valleys which 
furrow the western face of the Solymaun range; 
but even in this wild region we hear of fertile tracts, 
The plain of Boree, for instance, is compared by 
the natives to that of Peshawur for extent att 
richness; the rivers Zhohe and Goeomul water some 
fine valleya; and Tull, Chooteealec, and Furrah 
are mentioned as well peopled and cultivated. 

Among the valleys opening westward, those of 
Shawl, Burshore, Pisheen, Yessoon, Saleh, Urgh- 
essan, Guashta, are described as interspersed with 
well cultivated spots. hut as more generally suited 
to pasturage than agriculture; but the two first. 
are stated to be rich and productive. Beyond 
these, fo the NW,, the river Turnuk, nsing near 
Ghiznee, but en the southern slope of the country, 
runs through a poorly watered anu il} cultivated 
district, till, to the westward of Kandahar, it 18 
joined by the Urgundab, and both fall into the. 
great river Helmund, The district of Kandahar 
is fertile and highly cultivated, but is circumscribed 
within narrow limits by ihe desert, In like manner 
the fertile valiey of Herat, which may be 30 miles 
long by 15 wide. constitutes the most Important 
portion of that. district. 

A vast and varied surface, such as has heen de- 
scribed, must naturally exluibit much diversity of 
aspect and fertility. Of the mountainous tracts, 
sume are covered with deep forests of pime and 
wild olive trees; others afford excellent pasturage 
for sheep and cattle, while others again are bare, 
rocky, and sterile, Of the valleys, as we have 
scen, many are fertile, well watered, and wooed, 
especially those which pieree the Hindoo-Coosh 
range; while others, particularly to the south, are 
bare, or covered only withgspamarisk and thomy 
shrihs, : 

Mountains.— These have been already men- 
tioned. ‘Phe chief ranges are those of ILiduo- 
Cuosh, or Himaleh ; the Speengur or Suffeed-koh, 
called RAjgul by Captain Bames, a branch from 
whieh joins the Solymann range; and perhaps 
fhat. of Khojeh Amran, which seems to be the pro- 
lomgation of a spur fram the last-mentianed range. 
The Hindoo-Coosh, or Himdaleh, is deseribed by 
Mr. Kiphinstone as rising above the jevel af l'e- 
ahawur in four distinet rides. the lowest. of wich, 
clear of snow on the 24th of February, was clothed 
with forests of oak. pine, and wild olive, and a 
profuse variety of fruit trees, and eraceful herbs 
and flowers, ‘The second was stil] more densely 
wooled, the third was at that time white with 
show: and heyend rese the glittering and stupen- 
dous crest of the true Himaich, spiring into sharp 
peaks and bold masses, 

Captain Burnes states that the term Ilindos- 
Coosh, though applied penerally te tis chain, 
swhich ia a centimuation of the Himalch, belongs 
properly to one single peak, forming the western 
Viutiress of the range, which beyond that. pomt de- 
elines in height, and is lost in the Paropamesan 
or (hoe mountains. The peak of Koh-e-Bala, 
estimated by him at 18,000 feet high, as the only 
one covered with perpetual snow to the westward 
al thie pwisses, 





Little is known of the height of | tobaces, indige. madder, 
the other ranges, hut the Suffeed-koh obtains its: labours, 
name frome its snowy cap. The ‘Tucht-e-Solymann | extent 
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is estimated at 12,000 feet in height ; and there 13° 
a very lofty peak to the south-west, named Kun. 

Rivers,—The principal of these have also been 
mentioned. They are the Caubul, the Helmund, 
the Turnuk, and Urehundab; the Goomul, the 
Zhobe, the Lorah, The courses of the three lust 
are Vittle known, and their wafers are lost in the 
sand, exeepting in the time of floods. 

There are no lakes of any consequence known 
to exist in Affzhanistan, 

Climate and Soil— These vary in an extreme 
derree, according to locality, In the castern part 
of the Caubul valley and in those, to the south, 
hordering on Cutch Gundava, the heat is sufficient 
to mature all the products of India, such as the 
sugar-cane, indige, and some of the tropical fruits ; 
while the northern valleys abound in the produc- 
tions of cold regions, and the mountains are ce 
vered with forests of pines. According to Ferrier 
(History of the Affghuns, p. 257), the soll of 
Aifehanistan resembles that of the rest of the great 


table-land of Central Asia. Within the princi- 


pality of Caubul, and the northern part of that of 
lerat, are high mountains covered with forests, 
having between them vast argillaceous plains well 
supplied with water, covered with fields, and sus- 
ceptible of every species of cultivation. The porta 
south of Herat and Kandahar also consists of iml- 
mense plains, but .gencrally arid, munning: from 
east. to west, and bordered by a chain of sterile 
mountains. ‘Che soil ofethese plains 19 sandy, ann 
aliaorhs so much water as to create a great searcity 


of that necessary of life within their limits, and 


she inhabitants are obliged to obtain by lony and 
toilsome labour that which nature has denied then 
at the surface. They dig a deep hole at the foot 
of a mountain ‘where they expect to find water, 
and having succeeded,"lead it to their villages by 
a subterranean canal connecting a series of wells. 
Hf the country unhappily becomes the theatre of 
war, the first operation of the invading army is to 
destroy them, and deprive the’people they come to 
attack of their supply of water. It is ta this un- 
happy mania of destructiveness, especially in this 
particular form, that the depopulation of Affolian- 
istan is principally to be ascribed: immense tracts 
of country have in cansequence been abandoned, 
and become arid; they belong to no one; the land 
is Yalucless, and cannot be sald, 

Mineral Products —The mineralogy, as well as 
the seology, of Affghanistan, is but Jittle known, 
Burnes tells us of two sorts of sulphur, of wells of 
petrolenm or naphtha; and, of what may prove 
sill more valuable, of coal, which exists in the 
district. of Cohat, below Peshawur, Vast. quanti- 
ties of iron, lead, and sulpbur are found in the moun- 
tains of Affwhanistan, as well as mereury and as- 
hestos—the latter called sixgxi—pembe—and silver. 
But this mineral wealth is entirely unexplored and 
unused, {Ferrer, History of the Affehans.) 

Agriculture is in the same rude state as in Per- 
sia and most Asiatic countries. The soil is broken 
by a crooked log of wood, sometimes shod with 
iron, which is generally dragged by oxen; and ir- 
rization is resorted to wherever rain does not fall 
in sufficient abundance to bring forward the crops, 
Only the richest and most promising tracts are 
thus employed; so that, as the seasons are usually 
regular, the harvest afforded, even by so rude a 
process, is for the most part abundant. Wheat, 
barley, rice, maize, form the produce of the more 
temperate regions; while in the warmer, the 


Pamaller grains commot to Endia, a8 moongy, Chir 


nea, jour, dal, &c, with the sugar-cane, cotton, 
&c., reward the farmer's 

TlortienLiure is carried to a considerable 
in the neighbourhood of the principal 
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towns; and to the fruits of Europe, in high per- 
fection, are added grapes, pomerranatea, figs, the 
mango, orange, lemon, guavas, plantains, and 
other fruits of India. Vevetables are also reared 
in great abundance, and of excellent quality; of 
these, two, the rhubarb (ruwasl) and the assatitida 
plant, deserve mention: the former is used when 
youny and tender, blanched artificially, and is eaten 
Dott raw and dressed in great quantities, as a very 
Wholesome delicacy ; the latter is not only culti- 
vated for its valuable gum, but is eaten roasted, 
when it springs yeung from the earth, like the 
Hower of a cauliflower in appearance. It is es- 
tcemed a great delicacy ; but it smells so strong, 
that, to those unaccustomed te its odour, onc head 
of it, while being cooked, is enough to peison the 
air of a whole camp, 

The principal animals of Affghanistan are the 
horse, camel, and sheep. The first two. are larirely 
exported Inte India, and are bred chiefly in the 
western parts of the country, The camel and | 
sheep constitute the main wealth of the nomad | 
trikes, together with cows, buffidoes, and goats, 
All the sheep in Affichanistan are of’ the fat-tailed 
variety, and are remarkable for the peculiarly 
brown colour of their wool, From the skins of 
these sheep, properly prepared, are made the pos- 
fins, or sheep-skin coats, the common dress of all 
Classes of the people. ‘Fhe wool of the white- 
fleeced sheep forms an important item of the 
staple exports of the comitry, whilst their flesh 
constitutes the chief animal food of the lower 
classes. The principal wild animals of the plains 
are the pazelle, the jackal, the fox, and the wolf, 
Contined to the western deserts is the wild ass, | 
called, from its celuur, the ‘ gorakhar,’ or white 
asi ‘Throughout the mountainous districts are 
found the tiger, leapard, lynx, and hywna; also 
the bear und monkey, with mure rare specimens of 
the ibex, the wild guat, and the elk, or ‘bara-sing.’ 
(Bellew's Mission to Affghanistan in 1857, pp. 11 
= 1-4.) 

Manufuctures are confined to home-made stuffs 
af cutten and wool, and a little silk, which serve 
for the dress of the inhabitants: little or nothing 
Is manufactured for expert, 

Commerce.—The disturbed state of the country 
for a succession of years has been unfavourable to 
trade; and the large and valuable caravans which 
formerly carried the rich productions of India and 
Cashmere to Caubul and erat, for the consump- 


tion of the courts at these cities, or for transit, by | 


Yer, into Persia, have dwindled down to the 
smallest dimensions, There is still, however, a 
less extensive tratlie carried on, chiefly by a pas- 
tora tribe called the Lobanees, occupying much 
of the country between the Indus and Ghiznee, 
Who at certain periods of the year repair to India 
to tuake their purchases, er receive goods fram 
those who have brought them from theuce, at the 
ferry of Kaheree, With these they return, carry- 
Ing them un their own camels, through their awn 
country, by the Golairee pass, and the valley of 
the Guomul, not enly to Ghiznee and Caubul, but 
northward, across the mowitains, to Perkhara, 
Captain Burnes states, that a thousand camet- 
loads of English and Indian chitzes, calicoes smd 
fauslins, brocades, shawls, Punjab turbans, spices, 
&e,, are yearly consumed in Caubul; in return for 
which are sent back horses in preat numbers, macd- 
(ler, saffron, assafvetida, and fruit, both fresh ane 
ilried, in larve quantities, An official report of Mr, ? 
Davies, secretary to the gevernment of the Pun- 
jah, states that among the exports from Kurrachee, 
the following are brought down through the Bthich | 
and Aifghan mountains :—Madder, 12,2282; asxa- 
futida, 2,296; raw silk, 1707525 sheep's wool, | 
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$15,1042; horses, 99,6514: and fruit, 14,9142 
(Report on the Trade of Central Asia, printed 
among the House of Commons’ Papers, February, 
1864,} The commerce of Affghanistan, on the 
whole, is increasing, and will probably continue to 
do so. The opening of the river Indus for trade, 
a channel which, with the Caubul river, enables 
goods te be conveyed into the heart of Asia, can- 
not fail to stimulate the cemmercial propensities 
of the people, and give rise to a vast increase of 
traffic, e 
Population.—There are no very trustworthy 
(data on which to ground a tolerably accurate es- 
timate of the population of this country. Tt must 
vary greatly in different districts. The rich tracts 
berdering the Caubul river, and the fertile gleng 
that penetrate the Hindoo-Consh, are certainly 


Imare densely peopled than the high nd bleak 


pastoral countries to the west, Mr, Kiphinstone, 
from the best information he could obtain, jas 
menitoned the supposed numbers of several of the 
priucipal clans; but it is to be feared that these 
are net to be depended on. Thus the Enssufze- 
liees, whe occupy a very small district at the 
extreme NIE, corner of the country, are set down 
as ¢00,000 souls at least: and the whole of the 
Berdoorinees, a collection of tribes including the 
Tussufzelices, who inhabit a country of about 
15,000 squ.m., are estimated at nearly 1,400,000, 
or 90 to the square mile, ‘Fhe Dooranees, on the 
contrary, who ocenpy at least 52,000 squ. m., ate 
said to amount to only 800,000 or a miJlion, being 
from 17% to 194 per square nile. The Gihiljees, 
in like manner, from 500,000 to 600,000 souls, are 
spread over 1,500 squ. m., or about 40 per square 
nile, ‘This is on a calculation of five. individuals 
fo a family, which is too little in these countries. 
Now the whole of Affyrhanistan as here defined 
does not quite amount to 176,000 sq.m, of surface, 
of which suppose the richer parts, such as, and 
including the, . 





Sq.m. Per sq.m. Toy. 

Berdoorinee country, to be . 30,000 at 90 2,700,000 
Comntry of secondary fer- 

tility . . . ‘ » 20,000 40 = 800,000 
Poor high land, such as much 

of the Dooranee country . 68,000 18 1,080,600 
The remainder, taken at a 

low average . * » BODO 20) 1,200,000 

170,400 §,780,000 

Add estimated amount of Tanjiks, &c. 
scattered over the country and in cities 1,500,000 
Total ‘ ’ : . 7,280,000 


And this is independent of Hindoos, &c., who 
are stated to be numerous, 

This estimate, founded on the vague numbers 
stated above, would give to Affyhanistan a popu- 
lation of more than seven millions, or nearly 43 
to the squ. m., which taking inte account the vast: 
tracts of high and unproductive Jands on the west 
of the Solymaun range, and north of Kandahar 
and Zeemeendawur, is undoubtedly far beyoud 
the. truth, 

On the other hand, Mr. Ferrier gives the follow- 
ing esthuate and classification of the population : 





Afghan gpatslrane 

Province of Kandahar , : 600,000 300,000 
Ditta Caubul ‘ . 1,600,000 S00) 
Total . » 2,200,000 1,100,000 


The province of HWerit is now under a distinct 
Affghan rovernment, but otherwise resembles the 
above-named principalities. Mr, Ferriers census 
is as fullows == 

Parsivans, &c. 


600,000 


Afghana,. 


Herat . 2, wl) BOUL, 000 
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The general total is 4,200,000, which is considerably 
above the estimate of Lieut,-Col. Lumsden, in the 
report of his mission to Affghanistan in 1867. . On 
the whole, and upon grounds of analogy and pro- 
bability, therefore, rather than from any existing 
(lata, the population of Affghanistan may, perhaps, 
be regarded as little exceeding four millions, 
Tribes —The Affghan nation is composed of a 
great number of tribes, who claim a, common 
origin, and differ intrinsically very much from all 
their neighbourg, This origin is very obsenre. A 
native history dbrives them from Suzi, the king 
of Israel, whose progeny was carried away in the 
time of the captivity; but no proof of this is ad- 
duced, and Mr. Elphinstone classes this among 
other fabulous gencalogies. The name 4 ffghan is 


Pooshtoon, in the plural Pooshtinnch, trom whence 
by corruption, Peitdn or Patin, ie name they 
have obtained in India; and of their great auti- 
quity there is no reasonable doubt, Burnes says, 
the “Affehans call themselves ¢ Bin-i-Isracel,’ or 
children of Isracel; but. consider the term of * Ya- 
hoodee,’ or Jew, to be one of reproach, ‘The 
tribes of Soor and Lodi, from both of which kmgs 
have sprung, are mentioned as owing their orygin 
to the union of an Arab chief, Khaled ibn Abdeol- 
la, with the daughter of an Affghan chief, in A. b. 
682: and Mahmood of Ghiznee, thengh spring 
from another race, ruled over the Afflians im the 
ninth century. According to their own traditions, 
the whole of the tribes descended from the seus 
of one Kyse or Kais Abdor-resheed, who, whether 


a real or imaginary character, 1s the person fort 
» but as it would | many 


whom all their genealegies refer 


be impossible to examine all these, the follownig | 
classification must suffice ta enumerate the prin-; however n 
with their Aabitats, as they at present | 


cipal tribes, 
@xisi i 


Pasteny Dryvrsi0N.— Herdooranecs. 


Enssuffzechces. Peshawur tribes, Bungush. 
Osman Kheu. Rhyburecs. Khuttuk. 
Turcolances. 
Neighbourhood of Salt Range. 

Fssaw kheil, Bunnooses. Khoostces, 
Sheotucks, Dowcra, 

Tribes af Lamaun, 
Dowlutkheil. Bahoors. Gundeporces, 
Meankheil, SLOOTeGAnces, 


CENTRAL DIVISION.—fneluding Mountcin Tribes, 


ACCA, Vizeerccs, AMUITECs, 
FOGTUOS, Murheils. SHenraneer, 
Joudriins, Moonsaklicil. epecn terecns 


WESTERN DIVISION .—-Jooranees, 


Aeeruk, Pungepaew, 
Popul-zenhee, Boor sche, 


Alleko-zehec. All-zehun. 
Baurik-zchee. Tekhak-zcehee, 
Atchik-zchee, Kouvanec. 
Makuo,. 
Gilgces, 

Taoran, Rooran, 
Hotuker, Bolymankheil. 
TTokhec, Adikheil. 

Liner. 

Turrukee. 
Sheorpah, Wuridicks, 
Rhiaroted. Barinitehes, 


Tar Terecns. 


National Character —This aggrecation of tribes, 
though exhibiting considerable cliversity in cus- 
toms, dress, and appearance, among themselves, 
form, taken together, a nation suigularly bomo- 


eeneous; yet Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that 
a ete arhtehh ayn ounniaprent im the 


i 
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net known to the people, whu call themselves | 


different tribes, I find it difficult to select those 
great. features which ai) possess in common, and 
which give a marked national character to the 
whole of the Affehans,’ And this becomes the 
more perplexing, because even the virtues and 
attributes on which they most value themselves, 
aid which separate them most from their neigh- 
bours, are apt to be misunderstood or overlooked 
by : Thus, an English stranger might 
regard tnar wild freedom as but a savage mixture 
of anarchy and arbitrary power, Alarmed at the 
absence of any organised government, or regular 
courts of justice, and witnessing the summary 
inflictions of retributive and customary law, he 
mivht faney that violence and revenge entirely 
usurped the place of justice and equity ; while the 
ride hospitality, the bold and simple manners, and 
martial and lofty spirit of the people, would 
scarcely in his mind compensate for their prone- 
ness to violence and rapine—to the deceit anid 
fraud which are the vices necessarily engendered 
by the lawless freedom in which they exult, 

The traveller from Tndia, on the other hand, 
stekened with the servile vices of its pliant, timid, 
and indolent inhabitants, would probably be fa- 
yourahly impressed, not Iess with the bold and 
independent bearing of his new acquamtanice, than 
with their sobriety, their superior energy, their 
strong and active forms, their fair complexions, 
and features marked and striking even to harsh- 
nesa; and he might view, in the stormy mdepen- 
dence of their mode of life, a favourable contrast 
to the apathy of that which he had Ieft. The 
esult in both cases might be, that, mingled with 
a vice and fatling, he would find the germ 
of many a virtue and noble quality; and that 
uch he might lament their great fail- 
ould not be able to deny them a portion 
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rs, he w 
of lus estecm. 
One of the strongest characteristics of tlis peo- 
ple, according to all travellers, is their hospitality, 
which is founded on national feeling, and there 
are seme usages connected with thig principle 
which deserve mention. ‘The first 1s that of Wan- 
newuutee (two Affilian words, signifying, ‘I have 
come in”), by which & person having a favour to 
entreat goes to the house of the mdividual on 
whom it depends, but. refuses to sit. on his earpet or 
partake of his food until the boon be granted; and 
this, if in the power of the party besought, custem 
makes it imperative on him to concede, A still 
stronger appeal is the second, being made by a 
woman, when she sends a person her veil, and im- 
plores assistance for herself or for her family. 

AIL persons, even a man's bitterest enemy, is 
sate under the protection of his roof; but this 
protection extends not beyond the lands of the 
village, or at most of the tribe; and it is not un- 
eommon for the stranger who has benefited by it, 
and experienced the kindest treatment, to be 
robbed and plundered when once beyond tts in- 
fluence, ‘There is no point in the Affghan 
character, remarks Mr, Elphinstene, ‘of which it 
is more difficult to ret a clear idea, than the mix- 
ture of sympathy and indifference, of generosity 
aud rapacity, which is observable in their conduct 
to strangers. .. , So much more do they attend to 
granting favours than to respecting nghts, that 
the same Affghan who would plunder a traveller 
af his cloak if he had one, would give him a cloak 
if he had none.’ Yn this, as well as in their regard 
for hospitality, their customs much resemble thase 
of the Desert Arabs. 

The pastoral tribes in the west are more addicted 
to rubbery and theft than the agricaltural ones; but, 
ao eenerd | neers nnderetanidini with the eliets. 
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safety; and the Affghans, it is said, are less prone 
to add murder to plunder than most other rapacious 
tribes, ‘They gre reproached with irnorance, bar- 
barism, and stupidity, by the Persians, but on no 
sufficient grounds, They are less polished, it is 
irue, and have less of worldly knowledg® than their 
reproachers ; but are in general prudent, sensible, 
and observant, and are less imdifferent te truth 
than most of their neighbours. Like most moun- 
taincers, they are proud of their lincage, and will 
hardly acknowledge one who cannot prove six or 
seven descents. Like Highlanders too, they are 
highly national, Love of individual freedom, 
strung though it be, is exceeded by devotion tu 
family and clan, and this seems by no means to 
prejudice thetr love of country at large; for. the 
‘Nung de Poosh tauneh,’ or, honour of the Aff 
ghan name, which is one of the feelings warmest 
in their breasts, appears to be equalled by Local 
attachments, so strong in all mountaineers, A 
native of the wikl valley of Speiva, who for some 
oifetice had been forced to wander abroad, declared 
on jis retum that he had ‘seen all Persia, India, 
Georgia, Tartary, and Beloochistap, but in ail iny 
travels | have seen ne such place as Speiga,’ «To 
gum up their character in a lew words,’ says Mr, 
Eiphinstone, with whom subsequent travellers are 
in perfect agreement, ‘their vices are, revenge, 
envy, avarice, rapacity, and obstinacy; on the 
other hand, they are fond of liberty, faithful to 
their friends, kind to their dependants, hospitable, 
brave, hardy, frugal, laborious, ancl prudent; and 
they are less disposed than the nations in their 
neiclibourlivod to falschood, intrigue, and deceit.’ 

Customs, Manners.—The turmer of these heads 
comprehenis the imternal povernment of the 
tnbes. This is patriarchal, Tribes are subdivided 
into branches, which are termed sefoos, and each 
of these are commonwealths, which have their 
chiel or speen-zherah (literally white beard), or 
meudiik (master), 1f small; or if larve, a khan, who 
is always chosen from the vldest family, and is 
sometimes selected by the king, smnetimes by tlie 
people, ‘These carry on the internal government, 
m conjunction with certam assemblies of beads of 
divisions, which are called Jeerga, and which 
determine all matters of consequence, In eivil 
actions the statutes of Mahomet are gencraily 
adhered to; but criminal justice is administered 
according tu Pooshtunwudice, or Attyban usage, 4 
system suiliciently rude, and founded on the law 
of retaliation, ‘his, however, a3 tending to per- 
petuate feuds and quarrels, is modihed by juci- 
cial jeergas composed of khans, elders, and mool- 
lahs, Who inflict suitable penalties on offenders; 
and in fact this whole system is subject to various 
and considerable modifications, 

A family forced or induced to quit tts ooloos 
may be recetved info another; and ance received, 
it 1s treated with peculiar attention, and placed in 
all respects on an equality with the orginal 
members of the community. Every oologs, mere- 
ever, has many persons called ffumsayahs (or 
companions}, whe are not Affghans, and who are 
regarded with consideration, but not permitted to 
share in the administration of affuirs. Of such 
kieils oofooses and tribes the nation 1s composed ; 
and when placed under one sovereign, has seldom 
yieldedl him a full or implicit obedience. Mr. 
Elphinstone has compared it to that yiclded by 
‘Scotland of old te its kings, who ruled pretty 
absolutely over the principal towns and country 
in their vicinity, but whose authonty diminished 
as it extended to the extremities of the kinda ; 
whose court nobles were mordinately proud, and 
whese more distant chiefs were nearky inde- 
pendent, ™ 
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Women, Marriage.—-Their customs with - re- 
gard to their females are nearly those of most 
Mohammedan countries; those m towns are jea- - 
lously secluded, those in the country have greater 
liberty. They purchase their wives, who there- 
fore are regarded as property. The husband can 
divorce at pleasure; and a man marries the widow 
of a deceased breather, The latter, decidedly Jewish 
custom, 1s strictly adlicred to, and it is a mortal 
aifront for any other man but the brother to take 
the widow without his consent; but she is not 
forced to marry at all. The Me for marriage is 
twenty among men, sixteen for women. In towns, 
courtships resemble those in Persia. Jn the coun- 
try, matches are made more according te the liking 
of the parties. If a Jover can cut off a lock of his 
Inistress’s hair, or snatch away her veil, and in 
doing so proclaim her his aifianced wife, uo other 
will approach her with these views, and he gene- 
rally obtains the consent of her parents on pay- 
ment of her price; if not, they clopa; and thig 
offence, which ranks not less prayely than a 
murder, is settled by intervention of parties. 
Among some tribes the bridegroom earns his 
wife by service, as Jacob did Rachel; some permit 
not the least familiarity before marriage, others 
al excessive and perilous degree of it, Polygamy 
is permitted, as in other Mohammedan countries, 
but less practised; the poor content themselves 
with one, those of middle rauk with two wives, 
and perhaps as many concubines. The wives of 
the rich live in luxury and indolence; the poor 
not only employ themselves in household, but in 
field labour, In towns they go about, as in Persia, 
veiled from top to tee; in the country they only 
veil in the presence of strangers, and that more 
from decency than obligation. The Affehan women 
are sali to be correct. in conduct and deportment ; 
but adultery or incontinence is punished with 
death to both parties upon the spot, by the injured . 
relative, 

éjducation is conducted much asin the comter- 
mineus countries. A villare moollah, or school- 
master, teaches the children of the poor to say 
their prayers and to read the Koran; the rich 
keep édadias, ur private tutors, in their houses; the 
village schoolmasters are paid in allotments of 
land and some small fees, Those intended for 
the learned professions go to towns, and live in 
colleges instituted for the purpose of instruction, 

Literature is ata very low cbb. The Pooshtoo 
language 1s an original steck, embracing 2 good 
deal of Persian, with some Zend and Sanacrit 
words: they use, in writing it, the Niskee cha- 
Tacter of the Persian alphabet: but there are few 
or no works of much repute in the language, 

Hlehgion.—The Affghans are all Mohammedans 
of the Soonee persuasion, aud are superstitious 
enough, beleving im alchemy, astrolory, and 
magic; but are far from being intolerant to 
others, Hindoos remain unmolested, on paying 
a slirht tax. Christians sustain neither perseca- 
tion nor reproach; they are called people of the 
book, as deriving their tenets from a written 
source, Which they themselves respect, instead of 
being pagans, as the Hindoos, Sheahs are de- 
tested more than any sect: yet the country is 
full of Persian sheahs, many of whom held im- 
portant offices under the crown, and now do so 
under the several chiefs, Sooffecism (or free- 
thinking), though denounced by the moollahs, is 
common, and gains ground among the higher 
orders, The priests and moollahs, like those of 
Persia, are avaricious, Aypocritical, and bigoted, 
as well as arrogant and overbearing, and they 
excrt a very absolute and dangerous power over 
the people, Tis is strengthened by the occa- 
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sional exercise of good offices, and by the in- 
fluence of some rare examples of wisdom and 
virtue, evinced in repressing bloodshed and vio- 
lence, But the blind regard of the Affglians for 
these holy impostors is chiefly attmbutable to 
their ignorance and superstition, which lead them 
almost to adore all dervishes and other ascetics, 
and to visit their tumbs as those uf canonised 
saints, 

Personal Appearance, Amusements —The men | 
of Affghanistan are for tle most part robust, e- 
nrerally lean, thefh bony and museular, ‘They 
have elevated noses, lagh cheek bones, atid Longe 
fnceas; their hair is commonly black, semietimes 
brown, rarely red; they wear long thick beards, 
but shave the middle of the head: the western 
iribes are stouter than those to the east; tie lat- 
ter have darker complexions, and more strongly 
marked features: their demeanour is frank and 
open, equally free from stateliness and pucrility : 
they are very social, delighfing in diauer-parties, 
smuking after dinner, anil sittings in a circle telling 
stories af kings, viviers, aud penti, or sings 
songs, generally about love, to the sound of 1NL- 
struments like rade guitars, liddles, ancl banthoys: 
they take much snuff, of a high-dried fine-pow-! 
dered sort, like the Seatch: they are fond of the 
chase, drivin the game intu some valley, and | 
killing great. quantities; also of coursing hares, 
foxes, and decr with greyhounds; and they ride | 
down partridges in the open ground, ring them 
mit tl they can knock them down with “sticks: 
they are also fond of horse-racing and fighting 
cocks, quails, rams, dogs, ancl even camels. The 
western Affghans have a danee, called the attum 
or gvhoamboor, in which ten or twenty people 
move in strange attitudes, shouting and clarpuy 
bands iu a circle, round a single persou, who plays 
on an instrument ia the centre. The national 
eostuiné appears to consist of a loose pmr of 
trousers of dark cotton stuffs a large shirt, like a 
wigeaner’s frock, reaching a little below the 
knees: a tow cap, the sides bemy of blacl silk or 
satin, wand the tep of some sort of brocade; halt! 
huota, lacing upto the ealf; and a eloak of soft | 
erey felt, or of well- tanner sheepskin with the 
wool inside, ‘The women wear a shirt like that of 
the men, but much lower and of finer materials, 
colaured or embroidered with silk; thetr trousers 
are tighter than those of the men; a small cap of | 
bright-coloured silk, embroilered with gold thread, 
conies dawn to the forelies al or the cars; and they 
threw over their head a large sheet of plain or 
printed cottan, with which they hide their face 
when a stranger approaches; they divide the hair 
on the brow, and plat it into tawo locks which 
fasten behind ; they wear rownd their head strings 





af Venetian sequins, and chains of gold or silver, : at the Solymaun range, 
which are hooked up, and endl in two darse balls | former is 


Hangiiys dewn on either side: car rings, finger 
rings, and nose pendants are worn, In towns the | 
fasbluns mure approach those of Persia, purticu- | 
larly to the westward, 

Of tubividual Tribes, — What has been said 
applies tu the nation in general; hut almost every 
tribe lias its peculiar charac teristic, which can be 
but shortly touched upoo, The DBerdoorances, 
who ocenpy the north-eastern districts, are brave 
buat quarrelscome, active, Industrious: but selfish, 
bieoted, and retuarkable for vice and debauchery. 
Their guarrelsome disposition is thougelit. to have 
piven orizin to a sort of federative alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, among tribes and subdivisions 
called Goonders, which were held more binding 
than ties of blood, Prom these Goordees, how- 
ever, were excepted the Joussuffaeliecs, the mast 
powerful and wumerous, as well as must hauylhity, 
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insolent, and turbulent tribe of the Berdooranees, 
who are said to number 700,000 souls, ‘hey now 
eccupy Swaut, Bunere, Punjecora, &e., and are 
notorious for the anarchy which retgns among 
their oolooses. Though an agricultural people, 
they do nof themselves labour ; this is left to their 
fukirs, a species of villains or servants, consistiny 
of stranvers or tnidividnals of eanquered tribes of 
other nations, reduced to serve these invaders, and 
protected by them for their services, Their maa- 
ters, or AAewends, can beat or fall them at plea- 
sure, but are bound by custom to protect them; 
and provided they pay the customary tax, and do 
their work, they may engare otherwise im trade 
as they please, arkl are commouly treated mildly, 
The Poorkalenees, who are brave, active, indus- 
trinus, and cheerful, are all sulject to one powerful 


{clief, who exercises over them a very powerful 


authority, 

The AAyberecs, who possess the wpper branches 
of the Rajeul or Speengur mountain, and derive 
their name from the formidable pass of Kliyber, 
are the most rapacivus and treacherous robbers of 
all Affighanistan : no previous agreement secures 
the ir aveller from their assaults; they watch the 
approach of the caravan, matchlock in hand, and 
choose their vietuns with certainty and sceurity. 
They are a lean museular race, capital marksmen, 
anil carry swords and short spears in addition to 
their matehloek : they are altogether more un- 
couth than most of their countrymen, 

The Adutteks, occupying the banks of the 
Indus, from the Caubul river to the Salt range, 
are a tall well-favoured people, as remarkable tor 
honesty and orderly conduct as ig their country 
for dreary and rugyved barrenness, 

The tribes of Damaua are said to be more 
simple and honest, less bigoted and litigrous, less 
viclous amd dehawehed, than the northern triles, 
Fhey are a more bony and fairer race than the 
Berdoorances, and universally wear long hair and 
They owe the greater order which pre- 
vals in their oolooses to an establishment of ma- 
' gistrates, formed some fifty or sixty years LEO, 
which has been eminently efficient. 

The Gundepoors are a particularly thievish and 
quartelsome Tace, 1 spite of a commercial turn, 
which leads many of them to make aunual tracing 


7 journeys to India and Khorasan. 


The #aboors are a civilised tribe, much em- 
ployed in merchandise, ‘The Stvereanees were 
shepherds, ti robbed of their pasture lands by 
the Cazkers, when they betank themselves .to 
avriculture, ‘These agricultural tribes have ail 
fakirs, or Villamis, ike the ussuffzehees, 

Of the central division, the Juwyees and Toorees, 
hereditary enemies, live in the glens and valleys 
The country of the 
colder, wider, and higher than that of 
the menuitam sides are covered with 
The /auiraus, who dwell in a pleasant 


the latter ; 
pines, 


district westward of the nch platn of Bunnov, are 


remarkable only for thei disgusting vices, 

The Sheerunees, who inhabit the burders of the 
Tukhtu-e-Solymaun, a wild inaecessible country, 
are very poor and uncivilised, plunder every one, 
ail are at war with all the workt; yet. they never 
break their word, and a single individual of their 
tribe suffices to seeure tle safety of a party: they 
are described as wild and savaye in their appear- 
ance, as in ther habits and mode of life, The 
“murrees, nelshbours of the last, resemble them 
closely, but are less invetcrately predatory, The 
Vizeerees, NW. of the two last-mentioned tribes, 
hive m little societies, among pine-covered mouun- 
fains, aud are equally uncivilised and addicted to 
plunder; yet the smallest escort cnsures safety, 
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and the chicfa, powerful khans, are, it is said, re- 
markable for their love of peace. The Vizerces 
are divided into a fixed and erratic population. 
The long valley of Aawura, which opens on the 
jain of Tull and Chooteeallee, is inhabited by the 
white and black (speen anid for) Zereens, great 
carriers of merchandise between Upper Sinde and 
andahar, 

The two most noble and important tribes, how- 
ever, are the Deoranees and Ghiljees. ‘Tleir terri- 
tory consists chiefly of high bicak downs, inter- 
spersed with hiils, in some parts desert, in. others 
sparsely cultivated, in all open, bare, aud fit chiefly 
for pasture, ‘They are therefore echieily a pastoral 
people, with patriarchal habits, and live for the 
must part wi tents of flack woul. These (Aizhcdees) 
are from 20) to Ze feet long by 10 or 12 bread, andl 
Sor Y high, supported by a row of three poles, aud 
elosedl all round with a curtain, dit winter they 
are lined with felt, and are warm aud comturtable, 
The country of the Dooranees is 4{K} miles loug 
by 130 bruad, extending frum the Paropamesan 
mountaing to the Khojeh Amran range. ‘They 
were formerly called Abdallees, till the late Ahmed 
Shah, their chief and sovereien, changed the name, 
li consequence of the dream of a fameus saint, he 
taking that of Shah Dooree Dooran, They may 
amount to SO0,000 souls; the Suddoozehee, from 
whence sprung the king, is a sulativision of the 
Populzehee, ‘Phe king is their hereditary chief, 
and militasy commander of the whole: he claims 
a horseman's service for every plough of hand: 
antl the officers commanding them are the civil 
magistrates of their respective districts, Lesides 
beng employed in offices of state at court, when 
there was a court, The internal government of 
the clans is better maintained than among other 
tribes, and the progress of improvement and civil- 
isation among the agricultural Doorances has 
been correspondingly great. They are pencrally 
handsome stout men, with good complexions and 
fine beards, hey are brave and hospitable: and 
theugh not quite strangers to rapacity, still may 
be esteemed the worthiest of their race, 

The Ghijees occupy the upper valley of the 
Turnuk, and great part of the Caubul valley, to 
the Berdourance country; a tract which contains 
some of the principal cities, with some fine dis- 
tricts of land, but the climate of which is cold. 
The Grhiljees were formeriy the leading tribe of 
Affvhanistan, It was a branch of them that 
conquered Persia and broke down the power of 
the Seffavean kings; and they are still a high- 
minded, brave, and numerous people, 

The Hotehee and Tokhee are the noblest of their 
clans, having produced=-the first, kings: and the 
second, their viziers; and they are a haspitable 
and wood people, ranking deservedly as the second 
of the Affghan tribes: they amount to about 
100,000 families, and resemble much the Dooranees 
nl appeararice, customs, manners, and cress, though 
hating them, as their successful rivals, with an 
unquenchable hatred, They are perhaps the 
fairest and handsumest of all the Affhans. 

There is yet another class, which, though not 
strictly Affvhan, stiJl, as amalgamated with that. 
people, ought tu be mentionedithe Fests. The 
worl is used in opposition to that of Zoor®, the 
peaceable to the warlike; and it awas applied to 
the subdued Persians by their Tartar masters. In 
Affghanistan they are supposed to be descendants 
ef Arahs displaced by their conqnerors, who now 
live scattered over the land which they might 
onee have cultivated as their own, As tenants or 
xervanta, they are mild, sober, peaceable, and in- 
dustrious, and live on good terms with the Aff 
ghans, who, though they reggrd them a3 inferiors, 


€ 
25 
(lo not treat them with contempt. They are most 
numerous in and around the great cities, and are 
al] zealous soonnies, There are also the Hazarehs 
and other allicd tribes, whose language is a dialect 
of the Persian; and the Hindkis and Jats, who 
speak Hindi, or rather a dialect of that tongue. 
There are also some Kashmires and Armenians 
settled at Caubul, but their number is insignificant, . 
The Hiad&is are very nnmercua and are Hindus 
of the military caste, transacting nearly ail the 
business of the country, The Jats are a fine, 
athletic, handsume race, usually ¥ery dark. They 
are mostly very poor, and are employed as farm- 
servants, barbers, musicians, &ec. The Hindkis 
and the Jats number about 600,000, , 

History and Political Changes.—Affehanistan 
having, from the remotest period of authentic 


record, followed the fortunes of its more powerful 
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neighbours, or formed but the centre of a greater 
Whale, eaunet correctly lay claim to any history 
of its own, until after the death of Nadir Shah. 
For though several dynasties sprung from its soil, 
they never erected there a separate kingdem of 
any duration, unless perhaps in the instance of 
Subuctayeen, father of the celebrated Mahmood 
of Ghiznee, who resided at that city before the 
rise of his son’s power—a power which extended 
over great part of Asia. On the murder of Nadir, 
in Khorasan, Ahmed khan Abdallee, after an in- 
decisive contlict with the Persian troops of that 
conquerors army, fought his way with 3,000 
Atighan horse to Kandahar, where, seizing: on a 
convoy of treasure on its way to Nadir’s camp, he 
assumed the ensigns of rovalty; and, at the age 
of 28, in October 1747, was crowned as king, 
the Doorance, Kuzbilbash, Beloochee, ane other 
chiefs assisting at the ceremony. Wise and pru- 
dent beyond his yeara, Almmed consolidated the 
discordant mass of the Affhan tribes by employ- 
ing them in the congenial occupations of foreign 
cangquest and plunder; in which he was su sue- 
cessful, that before his death, in June 1773, after 
aren of 26 years, his dominions extended from 
Nishapour of Khorasan to Sirhind of the Punjab, 
and from the Oxus to the Indian Ocean. He was 
succecded by his son Timuur Shah, a weak and 
indent prince, who died in 1793. 

femaun Shah, the son of Timour, who waa 
placed on the throne by a faction headed by the 
queen, began his reign with a promise of energy 
and talent, which the event but ill redeemed ; for 
after a seven years’ reign of ill directed enter- 
prises, domesiic rebellions, and dark conspiracies, 
he fell a victim to the revenge of a chief whom he 
had provoked, and who first opposed, then seized 
the Shah, and delivered him to Mahmood, )is 
half-brother and most formidable competitor, who 
blinded the unfortunate Zemaun. 

Mahmood, however, was in his tum soon op- 
posed by Shujah-col-Moolk, fall brother of Ze- 
maun, who, seizing the treasure at Peshawur, 
proclaimed himself king, But his prosperity wag 
short-lived, Mahmoud, who had been made pri- 
soner, escaped, and joiming with Fateh Khan, the 
able chief of the Baurikzehees, who had caused 
the ruin of Aemaun, raised a rebellion against 
Sbujah, At this period the British mission under 
Mr. Elphinstone arrived at Peshawur; and before 
1% had well quitted the country, the ill-fated 
Shujah was forced to fly and seek a refuge witlr 
Runjeet Sing, chief of the Sikhs, from whase per- 
secutions he afterwards with difficulty escaped 1o 
throw limself on the protection of the Uritish 
government at Loadheana, Mahmood, a king 
oniy in name, became a pageant m the bands cof 
Futeh Khan, This minister, turning his arms 
westward, seized Herat, but soon after fell a victim 
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to treachery and the feelings of ‘disgust which his 
arroganee had excited in the mind of his royal 
dependant, being first blinded and then put to 
death by order of Mahmood and his son Camréan 
Meerza, His numerous brothers, alarmed at this 
act, fled to their various governments and strong- 
holds, exciting discontent and rebellion through- 
out the kingdom, until nothing of his dominions 
remained to Mahmood, save Herfit and its im- 
mediate dependencies, Since then the affairs of 
Affvhanistan pregent little save a series of civil 
broils, till the late Sikh chief, Runjeet. Sing, 
stripped it of Cashmere and Peshawur, with the 
country between it and the Indus. It was subse- 
quently partitioned among the chicfs of Caubul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. The attempt made by the 
English in 1839, to dethrone the first. of these 
chieftains, on account of treachery and bac faith, 
led toe some of the severest reverses we have met 
with in the Fast. The Bolan Vass, a long and 
narrow defile, leading through the mountains on 
the 8, frontier of Affyhanistan, having been passed 
with difficulty, the Hrittsh forees advanced to 
Kandahar and Gihuznee, The latter was taken by 
storm on the 22nd July, i889. The army seon 
after entered Caubul; and the chief Shah shujah 
was established on the sausavd, Dost Mahomed 
Khan having retreated with a few followers be- 
yond the Oxus, : 

A force of about 8,000 men, partiy ]Huropeans 
and partly Sepoys, exclusive of native truops, 
having been left. in the country (mostly at Can- 
bul) to support and consolidate the newly estah- 
lished order of things, the rest of the Dritish army 
returned to India. But ne sooner had they witt- 
drawn, than plots and conspiracies began to be 
former! avaingt the English varrisen, rom sonie 
unexplained fataliiv, the latter did not becume 
fally alive to their danger 101 the envoys, dir 
Alexander Tiurmes and Sir William SMacwaugiiden, 
had been assassinated, when 1 was lou late ta 
adopt the precautions necessary to ensure their 
safety. Being unable to maintam themselves in 
Caubul, the troaps, amounting to about. 6,000 men, 
exc. of an infinitely greater pumber of camp-fol- 
lowers, women, and children, commeuced their 
retreat from it in January, 1842. The defiles 
throngh which they had to pass being of the most 
impracticable description, the cold extreme, anel 
the attacks of the Affehans uicessant, the retreat 
was most. cisastrous, wad resulted m the all but 
total destruction of those engaged i it. 

The receipt of this melancholy uiteligence pro- 
duced a great sensation i India amd lagelanil, 
Goverment immediitely resalved to march a 
fresh army into Affvhanistan to inthet a signal 
and well merited punishment on its treacherous 
people and chicts, This was effected im 1422, 
Hlaving entered Caubul ithe British troops de- 
stroyed its fortifications; the prisoners and de- 
tachments that were left in the country were 
relieved: and our ascendancy anid the prestige that 
had so long been attached to our arms were again 
triumphantly restored, But having wisely re- 
nounced all idea of mamtaining a permanent 
footing im the country, we tinally quitted 16 in 
December, (842, 

Dost Mahemed who had surrendered himself 
our prisoner was act free, and returning to Caubul 
rerained the allegiance of his former adherents 
and subjects. Having fully established himself 
in the captial anit central provinces, the outlying 
districts became the objects of his asmrations. In 
1850 he conquered Balkb in ‘Turkestan, and, four 
years after, Kandahar, which he made a province 
of Camu, Herat, after the death in i862 of Aar 
Mahomed Khan, by whoin the defence of Llerat 
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in 1839 had been conducted, waa governed by his - 
son and a succession of usnrpers till 1856, ih which 
year the’ Affghans, under the direction of Raheu- 
dil-Khan, & Douranee chief, threatened its The 
then chief of Herat, Isa Khan, a Bar-Douranec, 
called in the aMl-of the Persians, who, espousing 
his cause, threw an army into Herat in 1856, 
This being an infringement of ottr treaties with 
Persia led to a war in 1856-7, in which a smail' 
force, despatched under General OGutram up the 
Persian Gulf, was able to bring the Persians to 
reason. In accordance with the terms of a new, 
treaty, the Persians evacuated Herat in July, 1857. 
Qn their departure, the government fell into the 
hands of one Sultan Ahmed Khan, a Barukszye 
chicftain. The danger to his western frontier 
indueed Dost Mahomed to invoke the aid of the 
liritish, and the result was a treaty concluded 
with him at Peshawur in January, 1807, granting 
him a subsidy so long as the Persian war should 
last, and providing that a deputation of British 
officers should enter the country under the pro- 
tection of Dost Mahomed to watch the movements 
of the Persians, and aid in organising the forces 
of the Ameer, The mission which was sent had 
for political chief and head Mator H. B. Liunsden, 
and the medical officer of the mission was as- 
sistant-surreon Wy. IF. Bellew, whese work we 
have causulted in the compilation of this article, 
The Indian mutiny of 1857 added to the dangers 
of the mission, but by great tact and pradence the 
danger was mof only avoided, but the intinence of 
the mission decided the Affghan povernment to 
remain faithful to the British alliance, and refrain 
from attackiig Peshawur, an attack which i all 
probability would have been the sigual of a rising 
wo othe Punjab, with al] the disastrous conse- 
cuenees of such an event. Since the death of 
Dost Mahomed in 1863, the couutry has been the 
scene of perpetual disorders, owing to the quarrels 
among the sons of Dest Mahomed, One of them, 
Shere Allee Klian, succeeded in establishing him- 
self in Canbul, consolidating bis authority by a 
‘great vietury’ over one of his brothers ut the 


summer of 1864. After the battle the defeated. 


brother surrendered on the promise of good treat- 
ment, but the Ameer treacherously imprisoned 
him, Other brothers, however, stil] dispute the 
Ameet’s authority, but the state of matters is not 
authentically enough known, nor of suflicient in- 
terest to demand a more extended notice, 

AFTUM-KARA-HISSAR (or Black Castle of 
Qnivm), a city of Asiatic Turkey, in Anatolia, 
cap, Sanjiack, 188 m. Ei. Smyrna, lat. $8? 45° N,, 
lone, 80° 56° E, It is situated on the declivity of 
A inountain range, and is defended by a citadel, 
built. on a high and almost inaccessible rock. Pop. 
estimated ly Kinneir at 12,000 families, or from 
50,000 to 60,014} individuals, It is pretty well 
built; but the streets are exceedingly narrow, and 
in many parts very steep. Some of them 
washed by streams that descend from the adjacent 
mountains. It haggnumerous mosques, two Ar- 
mean chapels, six khans, and five pubhe batha ; 
un extensive manufactory of black felts, fire-armg, 
short sabres or yatugans, with stirrups, bridles, &c, 
Lut it is principally celebrated for the great quan- 
tity of opium grown in its vicinity; from. which, 
indeed, it derives its modern name. IJt is said by 
DAnville to be the 4jyeumea of the Greeks and 
Romans; but the latter was situated a good deal 
further W. According to the Turkish annals, it 
was founded by Aladdin, one of the Seljuckien 
sultans. It was the patrimony of Othman, the 
founder of the Turkish empire, of wlich 1 has 
ever since formed a part, 

AFRAGOLA, a town of Scuthern Italy, prov. 
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Naples; 5 m. NNE. Naples, oh the railway from 
Rome to Naples. Pop, 16,717 in 1861, ‘The town 
has manufactures of straw hats, and a ercat an- 
nual feir, which commences on the second Sunday 
of Muay. , 

AFRICA, A vast peninsula, one of the great 
divisions of the globe, situated to the &, of Europe, 
and to the W. and SW. of Asia, It is separated 
from the former by the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Strait of Gibraltar; the two continents approach- 
ing at the latter within about 10 m, of each other. 
It, is separated from Asia by the Red mea, at whose 
southern extremity, the strait of Bab-el-mandeb, 
the shores of the two continents are only 16m, 
apart, But at the most northerly extremity of 
the Red Sea, Asia and Africa ‘are united by the. 
Isthmus of Suez; the Mediterranean being there ! 
abowt 72 m. from the Red Sea. 

The most southerly point of Africa; Cape «das 
Agulhas (Cape Needles), is in lat, 349 52° met 
and the most northerly, Cape Danco, opposite | 
mictly, m lat. 87° 31’ N, Cape Gardafui, the 
most easterly point, is in long, 519 30’ E., and Lat. 
11° SP N.; and Cape Verde, the extreme western | 
point, is in long. 17° 33° W., and 149 48° N, Tat, | 
The distance hetween the most southerly anc most 
nertherly points is consequently about 5000 m., 
and between the extreme eastern and western 
points not much less. The area prabably fils 
little short, if it do not exceed, 12,000,000 sq.m, 

Africa is distinguished from the vther eunti- 
nents hy ita coasta extending most ly in continuous, 
unbroken lines, having but few judentations of 
the xea, and no extensive peninsulas; so that it 
forms a more contpact and undivided mass of land. 
The uniforniity of its autline seems to be in ac- 
cordance with the unifornity of its interior, The 
surface of the latter dees net present that endless 
succession of changes which are met with in 
Europe and southern Asia, and whieh are found | 
in hoth Americus, but on a greater acale and at | 
greater distances. It resembles rather the north- 

h 





em parts of Asia, exhibiting elevated table-lands 
aml low plains, both of immense extent and of 
remarkable uniformity. The whole of the con 
tinent, from about 15° N, lat. of the weuator, and 
8, of it to the northern border of the Ngami 
Water, 20° §. of the equater, constitutes, with 
the exception of the central depression of the 
Lake Region, a mass of clevated land, comprising 
extensive plateaus and high mountain chains and 
groups, North of this table-land, between 1£° 
‘and 30° N, lat., extends an immense but low 
plain, the greater part of which is occupied by the 
Great Desert, or Desert of Sahara, A compara- 
tively narrow tract. of mountainons eountry, in- 
eluding Atlas and its dependencies, separates the 
desert from the Mediterranean. On the E. the 
désert_does not reach the Red Sea, beine SE] 
rated from it by the mountains of Abyssinia and 
the rocky countries extending from them north- 
ward along the Red Sea to the shores of the Medi- 
terrancan, 

The great central belt south of the cquator | 
‘rejects, says Captain Burton, ‘the otd liypo- 
thesis of desert and platean, and forms the 
sharpest. contrast to our grandfathers’ idea of 
Central Africa.’ He thus describes the eastern 
section of it: Near the coast are low littoral 
plaing and rolling ground, with lagoons, savan- 
nahs, and grassy vallevs, the courses of large 
streams, Whose banks, inundated by rain-floods, 
retain in the dry season meers, morasses, reedy 
marshes, and swamps of black jifeeted mud.  Be- 

ond the maritime regions rise lines. and moun- 
jain groups of primary and sandstone formation : 
ridges avd highlands, often uncultivated, but 


Jungle aud forest trees, 
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rarely sterile, with basing and hill-plains of exa- 
berant fertility, traversed by perennial rivulets 
and streams, Beyond the landward slope of these 
African ghauts bering an clevated platean, now 
jevel and tabular, then broken inte undulatians 
and gentle cminences, displaying by huge out- 
crops Of granites and syenites the activity of the 
igneous period; where rain is deficient, thinly clad 
with bush, broom, and shrubbery, with thorny 


and succulent thickets, cut’ by furrows and burnt | 


by torrid suns; and veiled Where moisture abounds 
with tangled jungle rising from shallow valleys, 
with umbrageous forests broken inte glades of 
exceeding beauty, and with interjacent plains of 
emerald or amber-coloured grass, from which trees 
of the darkest laurel-green, and knoHs and clumps, 
large aud small, against which no feller has come 
up, cast thick shade over their subject circlets of 
luxuriant underwood. Dull, dteary, and mono- 
fonots, where lying desert, in part this plateau is 
adomed with a lavish nature's choicest charma 
and varicties. Bevond it, again, the land sinks 
Into the Lake Region, or the great Central De- 
pression; the superabundant moisture diffused by 
its network of waters, fordable and untfordable, 
covers the land with a rank growth of gigantic 
frasses and timber-trees, and the excessive luxu- 
Yiance of nature proves unfavourable to the de- 
velopment. of animal organising, Throughout the 
line, to judge without statistics, in the more ste- 
rie parts, about one-tifth, and in the more fruitful 
one-half of the land, is wider cultivation ; whilst 
Almost everywhere the abundance of the desert 
verctation evidences the marvellous capabilities 
of the almost virgin seils, The superficial eon- 
forpuition owns fur erent varieties, When low,’ 
the plains are reedy and muddy; when hieber 
raised) and well watered, they bear evergreen. 
In the deserts, where 
water lies deep beneath the earth,and rain is 
searce, the plateaus produce shert tufty PTARS, 
Lush, and seragey thorn, and in rare spots the 
land is almost bare,’ Dr. Livingstone, who made 
a journey into the interior from Loanda on the 
west Coasi, represents the country as similar in 
most esseutial characteristics, | 

At the southern extremity, Africa presents to 
the Judian Ocean a broad line of coast, running 
cast and west nearly along the 84th parallel from 
[8° to 26° E, long, or from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Algoa Ray, Along this coast extends an 
undulating country, intersected with a few cleva- 
tions deserving the name of hills. Its width varies 
between [0 and 50 miles, North of this the table- 
land rises in terraces, The first terrace, cglled the 
Long Kloof, is enclosed by the double ridge of the 
éwarte Berge, or Black Mountains, of which the 
northern, or the Groste (Great) Zwarte Here, 
rises to about 4000 ft, above the sea, North of this 
range is the second terrace, called the eteat 
Karreo, which is abont 100 miles aeross and 3, 00H) 
fect elevated above the sea. It is bounded on the 
N, by the Nicunveld Bergen, a chain of which 
some summits are considered to rise to 9,000 or 
{0,000 feet, On its northern side the table-land 
seems to have attained its mean elevation, which 


Brobahly is not less than frem 4,000 to 5,000 feet, ,. 


At.both the eastern and western extremities the 
two aliove-mentioned ranges run NW. and NR, 
parallel to the sea-shore, at a distance of from 30 
to 200 miles ; the intermediate space being Hke- 
wise occupied by two or more terraces, The 
Tanges along the west shores do not extend farther 
than about 29° 8, lat., where they terminate in 
isolated hills and with a high bank on the (rarcep 
or Orange River. N. of this river, the coast, when 
scon from the sea, presents only high sand-hills 
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without any traces of water, and is, consequently, | water, It is by no means destitute of vegetation, 
entirely destitute of veetation, It extends as | Many plats are found there, more especially the 
far as Cape Negro (i8° S, lat.), The interior cast | water-melon, and there are patches of bushes and 
of the western ranges and of this coast is an ele-} even trees. The soil is soft, light-coloured sand, 
- vated sandy desert, with few wells and little rain, | and the grass grows abundantly and in tufts. The 
The eastern half of the table-land from the! human inhabitants of this region are the Bushmen 
Cape Colony to 18° 5. iat, offers a different aspect. | and the Bakalahari. 
A preat number of mountain-ridges, of moderate Still farther south, at Cape Colony, Africa pre- 
elevation, traverse it in different directions ; and | senta to the Indian Qeean a broad ant undulating 
at the foot of these ridges the country is well | hne of coast, extending from the Cape of Goud 
watered and fertile; though here, toa, extensive | Hope to Algoa Bay. 
sterile tracts occur, ut they are not. continuous, North Africa, extending from south to north 
The descent. fram the table-land to the Indian Ocean | through a breadth of abeut 25 degrees, contains 
is furmed by two or three terraces, the highest | twe different countries, the one fertile and the 
edlere of it about 90 or LOW miles distant from the | other sterile, ‘The fertile lands are, on one side, 
shore, “This edge, formetl by a monutain rideve, | those wlich Jie along the Mediterrancan, and on 
prevents the rivers of the table-land from excapiny | the other, the tropical lands to the south of the 
to the Indian Ocean; se that they either rau | Sahara, called the Soudan, Of these Dr Barth 
westward, and fall part ly inte the Gareep river, or! sus, that they are far from exhibiting the mono- 
are parthy lost ju the sands of the desert. ‘The | tony popularly ascribed to them. He describes the 
easteTn descent of the ‘table-land resembles that fertile revions of Negroland as being as varied as 
farther south, bemg farnekl by terraces. Thus,: any part of India, He tells us ‘Mountains be- 
however, extenils only to the equater, or the; tween 5,000 aml 6,000 feet are not at all rare, and 
mouth of the river Juba; for farther north, up te | most beautiful and pieturesque lens and valleys 
Cape Gardafiu, the const itself is formed by high | are formed by them. ..... The general middle 
rocks, rising to 400 feet and upward, and no moun- | altitude of mountainous traets is 2,000 feet.’ In 
tain rages are visible from the sea, On the] many parts it is well watered by rivers, which 
western osile of the coofient, between ES? and | descend from the table-lands or originate in the 
40° S, lat., there is a considerable depression in! low ridges by which the country is intersected ; 
the table-land, This country, which is known | such districts are covered with immense forests, 
under the name of Lower Gauimea, has low shores, ! and are very fertile where cultivated, In other 
behind which at a considerable distance the sur- | } parts water is rather scarce, and some of them 
face rises, but not to a great heyzht. Then follows ! partake largely of the nature of the Sahara. — Its 
an uneven plain, watered in its lower parts by | climate 1s extremely hot, nevertheless it sometimes 
DuMerocus rivers, among which the Zaire or Congo | happens that during nicht the thermometer de- 
and the Cnana. are the durgest; but towards the ! scenids to the freezing point. 
sources of hese rivers the country is mountainous, | The Sahara, or Great Desert, is not, as was once 
In the plain numerous lakes of cunsiderable ex- | believed, a deep sink. It is rather, to quote from 
tent are met with, Ddr, Barth, ‘an elevated tract of a mean elevation 
North af the river Zaire, at ahout 49 &. lat.) of fram 1,000 to 1,400 feet, mostly consisting of 
the country aggin rises at no preat distance from rock—namely, sand&tone or granite, the latter 
the sea te a preat height. This lugh ground is | being. overlail in the heart of the desert bv vast 
called Serra © ‘oinplide, Its W, declivity extends | tracts of gravel, while the sandstone region forms 
NW., by degrees approaching: avarer the Atlantic, many clevated plains of laryer or smaller extent, 
till it reaches tlie innermost corner of the Bay of | strewn with smal! pebbles,’ Several mountainous 
Piatra, where it comes cluse down te the sea. and | groups are found in different parts of this tract, 
forms for more than 30 miles the shore, rising, | the most important heing Tibesti, A’sben or A‘ir, 
under the name of Cameroon Mountaurs, te La,000 ) the two mountainous regions of Aw derer, and the 
feef above the walter, These vreai meuntain: A’taleor, These afford a dwelling-place to a con- 
masses form the W. extremity of an extensive | siderable nqmadiec population; but the inhahitable 
range, which at about 5° of N. lat, traverses the ! Jocalities are limited, and the ravines are very un- 
whole continent, healthy, though some of them are amply pro- 
Dr, Livingstone found the geological structure | vided with ww: iter-springs, and produce grapes and 
of the earth, which he had an opportunity of exa- | fips, 
mining at the nver Moamba (lat, 99° 34’ S., long.| These mountains, however, are quite destitute of 
pie 13" 34” E nj, t consist of—first, a capping of | timber, A characteristic feature of this desert is 
ferrngiions conglonierate, contaiiing water-worn | the immense change of temperature which is found 
pehbles of all sorts; then a pale red hardened | there, The greatest heat in summer alternates 
sandstone; beneath that, a traptike whinstene; | with a considerable degree of cold in winter, the 
und lastly a coatse-praned sandstone, comaining ditlerence between the maximum and ntinimam 
pebbles, and in corneclion with which is some-! being as much as 80° The aridity of these tracts 
Himes seen a White calcareous rock, or banks of | Dr, Barth thinks ereatly exaggerated, as they are 
quartz pebbles, occasionally refreshed by showers, Another cha- 
‘The trae nature of the centre of this southern | racteristic feature of the Sahara is the region of 
belt. ia now satizshnetorily established, Sir Roderick | SandAiisa, which exist cither in zones of” san|- 
Murchison bad the honour of starting the theory, | ridges, or in the shape of isolated hills. The for- 
whieh lias since been verified by the discoveries of ; mer sometimes reach an elevation of from 800 te 
African explorers, that, instead of the arid plain: 1,000 feet, and have a breadth of 60 geographical 
lang supposed, the ceurtre of Southern Africa is a'miles. A great deal of moisture collects in the 
vast, clevated, watery lasin, whose waters escape ; depressions between these ridges, and in most of 
to the sea ly fixsures and de pressions in the higher | them large quantities of dates are produced, All 
lands by whieh it is surrounded, the western part of the Sahara would, owmg to 
Extending southward from Lake Neami to the | its burning heat and the wants of water, be totally 
Orange River, and from 21° east long. to near the! impassable, were it net that it is here and there 
west coast, is the Kalahari Desert, This tract, ; interspersed with verdant well-watered spouts or 
Dr 1. ivingestone says, bas been ealled a desert oases, which appear like islands of the blest in the 
merely on account of the absence of runuing midat of desolation, Tae ancients compared them 
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to the spots on a leopard’s akin. (Strabo, p, 180.) 
These oases are mostly of very limited dimensions; 
but some of them are very extensive: the country 
of Fezzan, for example, is in fact an oasia, They 
are usually surraunded by higher land, which 
serves to account for the springs, and consequently 
the verdure for which they are so colebrated. Tut 
there seems to be much probalality m the shrewd 
conjecture of Major Rennell, that the oascs are 
indebted for no inconsiderable portion of their re- 
puted heauty and delicious freshitess to the striking 
confrast between them and the parched desert. by 
which they are surrounded. (Geography of Hero- 
dotus, Svo. ed. ii. p. 145.) Those only who have ; 
toiled fur days amid a pathlesa burning sand, ean 
form a proper idea of the delight experienced in 
falling in with oue of 


er 


the tufted istes, 
That verdant rise amid the Libyan wild. 


In England or France they might be thought! 
nothings of; but im the Sahara they seem more 
than a paradise. ‘Phe famous temple. of Jupiter 
Ammon wes erected in the oasis of Sryah, in the | 
NE, angle of the reat desert, in lat 21° 12’ N,, 
and) long, 269 18° EF. 

fhe Abyssinian Mountains constitute an exten- 
sive mountain system, whose centre is placed he- 
tween 8° and 9° N. lat. in the countries called 
Narea wid Effat. The highest are the Samen 
range, which, with the Lamalmon and Lasta 
mountains, run porth-cast and south-east, in a 
Jong but not unbroken chai. Several of these 
mountains are from: 12,00K) to 15,000 feet in hetehe, 
Retween the Samen mountains and the Red Sea 
is the Taranta range, rising to an elevation of 
7,000 feet. The must lafty of these mountain 
jeaks are frequently, if not always, covered with 
Bay, though some are crowned with cedar forests, 
The valleys are fertde and well peopled. 

From the northern deelivity of the Abyssinian 
mountains extends aleng tre shares of the Red 
Sea as far as the Istlimus of Sucz a rocky country, 
which, between 12° and 20° N. Jat, occupies in 
wilth an extent of between 300 and 400 m., but 
farther north by degrees grows narrower. Between 
23° and 80° N. Jat. it is enly from 150 toa 200 
miles acrosa, Near its western berder it has a 
deen, but comparatively narrow, depression, in 
which the river Nile flows N, from the Abvssimian 
Mountains to the Mediterranean. “This long val- 
ley is mostly very fertile, The smat] portion of} 
(tie rocky country which lies to the west of this ! 
valley, and which forms the castern boundary of | 
the Sahara, does not rise to a prcat height, rarely | 
to more than about 1000 ft, above the valley. Dut. 
the countries east of the valley of the Nile and 
between if and the Red Sea are rmore elevated. 
They form a table Jand, mostly of an uneven sur- 
face, which however In many places exlubits ex- 
fensive plains, whilst in others it mses Into ranges 
of high hills Many of the plains are epvered 
with sani, and resemble the eastern portion of the 
Sahara; other districis afferd pasture ground, but 
very few places are fit for agriculture and eculti- 
vated, 

This rocky country terminates on the hanks of 
the Nile im the parallel of Kahira (Cairu), from 
the neighbourhoad of which its northern bownedary 
rings off in an EN]ty.and WNW. direction. ‘The 
furmer constitutes the Isthrous of Suez, and reaches 
do the Merliterranean between the Lake of Menza- 
leh and Ras Kazaroon in Syria: Jarther east it 
joins the mountains of Arabia Petrwa. ‘This rocky 
country lies to the F. of the detta of the Nile, On 
the W. oof the delta the recks ran from AKahira 
WAW. toa the Arabs’ Gulph, where they approach 
the Mediterrancan near ae Arabs’ Tower (519 N, 
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lat. and 20° 30° I. long). From this line the 
rocky country extends westward with a width of 
about 70m, at the outset, which, however, increases 
as it advances farther W., so as to occupy between 
200 and 300 miles at 20° E. long., where it sud- 
denly terminates, In the neighbourhood of the 
Eeyptian delta, the recks are hardly a hundred 
fect above the plain, but farther W. they rise into 
high hills and mountain-ridges (Gerdohah Moun- 
tains}, and terminate with the high table-land of 
Barca, whose mean clevation abeve the sea is esti- 
mated to be about 1500 fect.’ Where the table- 


‘land of the Barca terminates with a rather abrupt 


descent {near 20°}, a natrow strip of the Sahara 
comes up to the very shores of the Mediterranean, 
at the most southerly corner of the Gulph of Sydra 
or Kibbir (the Great Syrtis), where it terminates 
on the beach with sand-hills, This strip of the 
maliara separates the rocky region of the Nile from 
the mountain system of the Atlas, 

Mount Atlas and its dependencies, by far the 
most celebrated of the African chains, occupy that 
portion of the continent most to the nerth and 
nearest to Western Europe. It scema to begin on 
the It., near the castern boundary of the country 
of Feszzan, whenee two ridges of moderate eleva- 
tion run WNW., and in the beginning are called 


Karush, Farther E., however, they receive other 
names. ‘Tus mountainous country, which traver- 


aes the N. of Fezzan and the 8. of Tripoli, is no- 
where probably more than 120 miles in width; but 
the ndges of low hills which issue from it advance 
to the very shores of the Mediterranean, between 
Cape Mesurata and the Gulph of Cabes (the Lesser 
Sy1tia), so that the whole region may be from 180 
to 200 m, acrosa, At the Gulph of Cahes, however, 
the region of Mount Atlas enlarees considerably 
towards the N., and thence to its western extre- 
mity on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean its mean 
breadth exceeds 350 miles. The highest ridge 
seems to traverse the region in an oblique linc, 
heginning on the east opposite Sicily, at Capes 
Gon and Blanco, and terminating on the shores of 
the Atlantic at Capes Geer and Non. The moun- 
tains which oecur in that line do not rise above 
the line of congelation. The country which ex- 
fonds N. of it to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean 1s mountainous, and contains a number of 
fertile longitudinal valleys, Farther W. (about. 
0° W. long}, however, where its northern slope 
is diverted W. to the Atlantic Ocean, it extends 
In large plains, which follow each other in the 
form of terraces, The tracts of country which lie 
ta the &. of the highest ground cannot be cated 
mouniainoud, their surface being formed by wide, 
broad-hacked ridges, of very moderate elevation, 
and by sheht depressions between them in the 
form of shallow valleys, These latter tracts par- 
take of the hot and dry character which distin- 
guishes everywhere the Africun continent: whilst 
the district situated towards the Mediterrancan 
and the Atlantic Ocean resembles more the coun- 
fries of Soutliern Europe. (See ATLAS.) 
CRmate — lv far the greater part of Africa lies 
within the torrd zone, those countries only which 
are situated towards its southern and northern 
extremities being beyond the tropics, or within 
the temperate zones. Owing to the vast extent 
of its arid plains, the temperature of Africa is de- 
cidedly higher than that of any other of the great 
(divisions of the globe. The parts without the 
tropics are destitute of that regular succession of 
four seasons which is considered as a characteristic 
feature of the temperate zone. Here,as between tlic 
tropics, the vear is divided into the dey and rainy 
sqsonss bit with this differenec, that between 
the tropics the raliiy season sets in when the sun 
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approaches the zenith, whereas it occurs in the 
coultries beyond the tropics when the sun ap- 
proaches the opposite tropic, and consequently is 
at the greatest distance from their zenith. But 
Dr. Livingstone says:—All the imterior of South 
Africa has a distinct winter of coli, varying in 
intensity with the latitudes. In the central parts 
of the Cape colony, the cold in the winter is often 
severe, and the ground is covered with snow. <At 
Kuruman snow seldom falls, but the frost is keen. 
Tiere is frost even as far as the Chobe, and a par- 
tial winter in the Harotse valley, but beyond the 
Orange River we never have cold and damp com- 
bined. Indeed a shower of rain seldom or never 
falls during winter, and hence the healthiness of 
the Kechuana climate. From the Barotse valley 
northwards, if is questionable if it ever freezes; 
but during the prevalence of the south wind, the 
thermometer sinks aa low as 429, and conveys the 
impression of hitter coll.’ Mr. Galton, travelling 
in South-western Africa, over the hilly country 
which separates the Fisk River from the sea, says 
that the rains were periodical and very variable. 
From the middle of May to November rain is 
scarcely ever known to fall. The rainy season 
extends from about the first of January to the last 
of Apnl; the ground is seldom saturated till Feb- 
ruary, and 3s quite dricd up by June. Yet, not- 
withstanding the appearance of drought, the 
marks of vielont torrents are visible, Captain Bur- 
ton thinks the climate of Eastern Equatorial Africa 
superior to that of the Western coast, but of too 
wufam a temperature, and too deficient in cold 
tu be healthy tor Eurepeans. 

ivers.—~ The last. few vears have produced .an 
entire revolution in our ideas of the water system 
of Africa. Tnstead of the ‘dry and thirsty land’ 
which books of geography were accustomed to re- 
present the mterior, recent discovery has disclosed 
avast assemblave of rivers and Jakes, which are 
not only amportant as subjects of peographical 
knowledge, but which it is hoped and believed may 
be made the means of developing the resourees of 
the country, and of raising the coudition of the 
inhabitants. 

The principal river is the famous Nile, the only 
large navigable river on the North African coast. 
Assuming as its source the Victoria Nyanza of 
Speke, a little to the south of the equator, the Nite 
has a course nearly due north, extending over more 


than thirty degrees of latitude, and its length and | 


depth of water entitle it to rank as one of the 
most consilerahle rivers of the globe, while of the 
jarge rivers it is by far the most famous, Till 


quite recent years, the Nile was reckoned the only | 


large river of Africa, but medern exploration has 
mkled to the list the Nirer, flowin inte the At- 
Jantic on the west. coast, and the Zambesi, whose | 
principal sources appear to he quite near those of 
the Nile, in the great central depression of equa- 
torial Africa above described, thonyh it receives | 
numcrous Important tributaries farther south. It | 
is the chief river on the side of the Indian Ocean. 
Among ather considerable rivers are the Senecal, 
the Gambia, the Congo, the Coanza, and Orange 
rivers on the west ceast, to which may be added 
the Ogebal of M. du Chaillu. On the east coast, 
the most important river next to the AZambesi 
appears to be the Novuma, which flows into the 
Indian Ocean north-cast of the Aambesi, and 
which haa lately been found useful as a conve- 
niené mode of aecesas to the interior, where le the 
sources of the Aambesi. 

fukes.—These are numerous, and often of great 
extent, The Lake Tangarrijika, one of the most. ; 
Important in the creat lake rewin, was discaverce 
by Captains Burton and Speke in the year 18x. 
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It is 1,800 ft. above the level of the sea; and has a 
length of about 300, and a breadth of from 80 to 
40 miles. The same year, Captain Speke made a 
more important discovery, in the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, the reservoir from which the Lahr-cl- 
Abiad, or White Nile, descends into Egypt.’ This 
lake is between 8,000 and 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is at present about 150 miles 
in length and breath, though Captain Speke sup- 
poses it to have been at some period of greater 
extent. The northern shore of the Nyanza is 
parallel to the equator, and its north and south 
direction is, from 23° S. lat. to 3° 30° N. lat, It 
has been ascertained that two other lakes, viz. the 
Baringa and the Luta Nzigé, have a share in feed- 
ing the Nile: the Luta Nzigé lies 120 miles north- 
west of the most northerly part of the Nyanza. 
Previous to this, Dr, Livingstone had made his 
discovery of Lake Ngami, 20° 8. of the equator, 
and more recently he has explored Lake Nyassa, 
& lake in East Africa, which gives exit to the 
Shiré river, and which is surrounded by a dense 
population, During a certain portion of the year, 
this lake is visited by clouds of midges, which fill 
the air to a prodigious height, and cover the 
waters. The natives gather these insects, and 
bake them into cakes, (See Letter from Mr. C. 
Livingstone to Sir R. Murchison, Journal of Geo- 
pTaphical Society, 1863.) The Tchad Lake is 
upon the southern border of the Sahara. ‘There 
arc many other lakes of less moment. The Lake 
of Dembea, in Abyssinia, traversed by the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, or Eastern Nile, is also of very consider- 
able magnitude. 

Haces of People.—Although we are accustomed 
to consider the inhabitants of Africa as being 
generally of the Negro race, the actual number 
of varieties of the human family occupying this 
portion of the globe is not only much greater than 
those found in Europe, but the differences in colour, 
form, and stature are mneh wider, There are 
about seven ascertainable varieties, which may be 
enumerated as follows, bevinning with the southern 
extremity of the continent: viz, the Hottentot, 
Kaffer, Abyssinian, kgvptian, Numidian, Nubian, 
and Negro. We shall give a brief description of each 
race in this order. In the Hottenfot the colour of 
the skin is a vellawish brown, and has been com- 
pared to that of a ‘faded leaf’ The cheek bones 
are high, and much spread out in the lateral direc- 
tion; and from these the face is suddenly con- 
tracted below to a very narrow and pointed chin, 
Nose rematkably flat and broad towards end. 
Colour of the eyes a deep chesnut; they are long, 
harrow, and removed to a great distance from 
each other. The hair of the head is of a singular 
nature: it docs not cover the whole scalp, but 
grows in small tufts at certain distances from each 
other. When kept short, it has the appearance 
anid fecl of a hard shoe-brush; with this difference, 
that it 1s curled, and twisted inte small round humps 
about the size of a marrowfat pea. When suf- 
fered to grow, it hangs on the neck in hard twisted 
tassels like fringe, ‘There is little beard; and the 
hair on oiher parts of the body is either scanty or 
altogether wanting, The stature of the Hottentot 
is Very short, about four feet stx inches being con- 
sidered about the middle size for the men, and 
four feet for the women, which is aheut fourteen 
inches short of the average statute of Europeans. 
Their form is slender, delicate, and not ill-prepor- 
tioned ; but altovether they may be pronounced 3 
very ugly race. The sex is distinguished from all 
ethers of the human race by a pendulous rugose 
elongation of the nymphe of from two to five 
inchea long, and by a vast accumulation of fat 
over the gitet muscles which invariably takes 
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place after the first conception. Both these ap- 
earnuces are well ascertained to be natural, and 
in no way the result of art. The language of the 
Hottentots is as singular as their persons. Its 
pronunciation has been compared to the clucking 
ofaturkey. There are numerous guftural sounds 
produced deep in the throat, and pronounced with 
a peculiar clack of the tongue, which is quickly 
struck against and withdrawn from the teeth or 
palate. The aspirated gutturals are combined 
with harsh consonants in a manner unpronoun- 
eeable by Europeans, except those who have ac- 
quired the language in infancy. No portion of 
this race, unconnected with Europeans, has act- 
vanced beyond the rudest stage of the pastoral 
state of society, When discovered, they had do- 
mesticated the ox and the sheep, the flesh and 
milk of which afforded them food, and their skins, 
with those of wild animals, clothing; they knew 
nothing of tillage, had no fixed dwetlings, and 
practised no mechanical art excepting that of 
fabricating the bow and arrow. ©The ancient 
country of the Hottentot variety may generally 
be described as that which now constitutes the 
British colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The immediate neighbours of the Hottentots, 
and lying N. and NE, of them, are the Caffres, in 
all respects a different race, The colour of the 
Kaffer is neither black, like that of the Negro, nor 
of the colour of a faded leaf, like that of the Hot- 
tentot, but of a deep brown, Hair short, curling, 
and woolly ; but it is not of the wooliness of the 
Negro, Nose tolerably elevated; lipa large and 
thick: hut the lower maxillary bone does net pro- 
ject in the remarkable manner of the Negro, and 
consequently the facial angle is much greater, 
The body, instead of being, as in the Hottentot, 
diminutive and feeble, 1s muscular and athletic, 
and the stature is equal fo that of the European 
race, The peculiarities of the female form in their 
southern neiglibours have no existence among 
them, and the genius of their language 1s cistinet 
and peculiar. In the useful arty they have miuae 
considerable progress, Besides domesticating the 
ox and sheep, they have also tamed the horse and 
goat; and their agriculture extends to the eulti- 
vation of barley and millet. It is a singular and 
distinctive trait that they practise universaliy the 
rite of circumeision, Of the origin of the practice 
they can give no account; and it has most pro- 
hably been derived from intercourse, at some re- 
mote period, with some people by whom ii was 
practised, 

The Abyssinian race is entirely different from 
those previously mentioned, Their colour is nearly 
black ; but the hair is long, and generally lank, 
like that of an Arab or [lindoo. Features reyular, 
after the European made], and the nose often aqui- 
line, ‘Fhe stature equals that of the European ; 
aml the whole person is generally well formed, and 
eccasionally handsome, The nations compre- 
hended under thia race have made consnlerable 
progress in the useful arts, They have domesti- 
cated most of the useful animals, as the ox, sheep, 
horae, ass, andl came¥; and cultivate most of the 
common corns, as wheat, barley, and millet. ‘They 
also work, with some skill, articles of iron, copper, 
and brass; and except the ancient Egyplians, and 
probably the Numidians, are the only native race 
of the entire continent who have invented an al- 
phabet or possesscd a literature. 

The Egyptian race is represented by the Copts 
of Egypt. These have Jong hair, a yellowish 
dusky complexion, neither Grecian nor Arahian, 
a puffed visage, swollen eves, flat. noses, and thick 
lips; and, in short, according to Yolney, much re- 
_ semble Muiattos, or the maxed offspring of the 
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European and Negro, It is almost ummecessary to 
add, that this was one of the earliest civilised races 
of mankind; and that at least thirty ages ago it 
had already tamed the useful animals, cultivated 
the most valuable plants, smelted the useful and 
precious metals, and erected architectural monu- 
ments which for their duratility, extent, and gran- 
deur, still astonish the world. They were also . 
among the first to invent hieroglyphic and alpha- 
betie writing, , 

The next race to be named is the Numidian, 
The people who inhabit the northern portion of . 
Africa from about the 18° of N, latitude to the 
Mediterranean, and known by the various names 
of Moors, Berbers, Tuanghis, and Tibbans, are, in 
some cases with an admixture of Arab blood, pro- 
bably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
before the settlement of the Phoenicians, Romans, - 
Vandals, or Arabs; that is, they are the descend- 
ants of the Lybians, Numidians, Mauritanians, and 
kindred tribes. With this race the hair is long and 
black; eyes dark; the colour of the skin a light 
brown, little deeper than that of the inhabitants 
of Spain; the features are European, but the nose 
generally not very prominent, and never aquiline, 
aa is often the case with the Arabian, Although 
apparently superior at all times in civilisation to 
any Negro nution, this race appears at no period 
to have made any remarkable progress in arts dr 
arms, and scarcely any in letters; for it hag been 
ascertained only of late years, rather as a matter 
of curiosity than anything else, that they once 
possessed the art of alphabetic writing. Their lan- 
guage, indeed, is but the jargon of a rude people, 
destitute of terms to express the most common 
distinct ideas, such as shortness, roundness, sloth, 
und death, Such icleas are either expressed by cir- 
cuniioeutions, or in more difficult exreumstances 
recourse is had to the Arabic language. Their in- 
feriurity is indeed most decidedly implied by the 
facility with which they have given way before 
cvery sticcessive race of conquerors, during a pe- 
niod of at least 2,500 years. 

The next race to be described may be called the 
Nubian; and, with the exception of the Abys- 
sinians, will comprehend nearly all the people of 
Africa from about 8° of , latitude to the southern 
caitines of Ikeypt, and from the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ovean on the east to about the 24° of E. lon- 
vifude westward, In tlis race are inclnded the 
people called Barabra or Nuba, the people of Sennar, - 
the Sumuli, the Suaking, the Bishari, the Abab- 
dah, the Galla, and others,. A leng oval counte- 
nanee; a curved iose, somewhat rounded towards 
the top; rather thick lips, but not protruding ex- 
cessively, like those of the Negro; a retreating 
chin; scanty beard; lively dark eyes;. strongly 
frizzled, but never woolly hair; and a finely formed 
person of the middle size, with a bronze com- 
plexien, are the physical characteristics of this 
race. Some of the nations of this race have made 
considerable progress in fhe common arts of life, 
but they have no indigenous literature, 

With the exceptions new mentioned, the rest of 
the African continent may be said to be peopled 
by the Megra race, which commences at the south- 
erm boundary of the great desert, and, embracing 
both the western and eastern coast, with the island 
of Maclagascar, extends to about 20° of S, latitude, 

The following are the ieading characteristics of 
this well-known variety of our species :—Skin and 
eyes Ilack; hair black and woolly; skull com- 
pressed laterally, and elongated towards the front ; 
forehead low, narrow, and slanting; cheek bones 
prominent; jaws narrow and projecting; upper 
front teeth oblique; chin receding; eves proemi- 
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nent; nose: broad, thick, flat, and confused with 
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the extended jaw ; lips, particularly the upper one, | the Senegal, and are, in fact, the first Negro nation 
very thick; palms of the hand and aoles of the | we encounter on the western side of the continent 
fect flat; tibia and fibula convex ; pelvis narrow ; | after quitting the Berbers, Their complexion is a 
knees turned in, toes turned out. The stature and | fine transparent deep black, With the exception 
physical strength are equal to that of the European. | of thick lips and a nose much rounded at the end, 
Many of the Negro tribes have made considerable ; their features make some approach to the Euro- 
ogress in the necessary and useful arts, a pro-| pean, The hair is crisp and woolly, the stature 
gress which, it may be aafely affirmed, greatly sur- | tall, and the figure good, To the south of the 
passes that made by any native race of America. | Gambta, and extending to Cape Palmas, we find 
They cultivate useful grains, roots, and fruits; have | the race called Feleeps, of a deep black colour; 
appropriated the services of many of the domestic | wrth longish woolly hair; features so regular as 
animals, such as the ox, horse, ass, camel, coat,) to be thought to bear some resemblance to the 
sheep, and hop, all of which appear to be indige- | Hindeo; and of slight and short stature, but much 
nous. It is singular, however, that no Nevro tribe, | agility. These are nearly in a savage state. To. 
nor even any native African race, has ever had the | the south of the Feloups are the Pupais, a race ot 
ingenuity to tame and train the elephant, a service | very ugtvy Negroes, of dull, gross, and ferocious 
to civilisation which has been pertormed by almost | aspect, with very flat noses, and ofa dirty liyid 
every Asiatic nation to whose country this animal; colour, These and some other races resembling 
is Indigenous, and which there is abundant evi- | them are followed in proceeding southward by the 
dence te show was doue by the Carthaginian and | Budlom, &c., of a fine black colony, of good features, 
Roman settlers in Africa, aml well made, with persons above the mean sta- 
It ts a still more striking fact that no Negro,| ture, The Tedu, or Ted4, occupy the eastern half 
and indeed no African nation, save the Egyptians, | of the desert, corresponding in position to the 
Abysstitis, and partially the Numicdians, ever} Derbers on the western side, The Hadise form-an 
possessed a literature, or had ingenuity to invent | intermediate race between the Berbers and Ne- 
ay alphaber, however rude. | groes: near neihboura to these are the Aanttri or 
The gencral character thus sketched belongs} Bornmi. On both sides of the Niger are settled 
with more or less intensity to the whole Negro| the YViruha-Mijse nations, industrious and com- 
race within the limits we have assigned to it; but | mercial people. Farther to the east are the Logdx 
li. is not at the same time to be forgetten that there | or Léggone, the Bagirma, and the Wadai, ‘The 
is much yaricty—a preater perhaps than exists | Jjagirma are a fine race, but cruel.: Wadai isa 
among the Isurepean or any other family, The} powerful kingdom, with a population of about 
dderbers form the chicf part. of the population of | 6,000,000, Proceeding southward, and mare to the 
Darbary, and, according to Dr. Barth, ‘are of im- | Gold coast and the country lying mland from it, 
miense importance in the whale question of African | we find the Intor, Fauteec, and Ashantec nations, 
and Asiatic ethnography, as a link between various | which appear to constitute another distinet variety 
and most distinct races.” He estimates them in| of the Negro race, It is of the mean stature, and 
Garbary, though existing woler diftercut names, | well proportioned. The face is of an oval form; 
and speaking dialects greatly mixed with Arabig, | the eyebrows lofty and thick; the lips fresh, red, 
at between 7,000,000 and &,000,000, The Afan-| and not hanging down as in the extreme forms of 
dingos are a humcrous people, occupying the moun- | the Negro; and the nese not so flat. The hair is 
taimous country «n the weat side of the continent } rather curled than woolly, and occasionally so long 
which lies towards the sourees of the rivers Senegal | as to reach to the shoulders. The Ashantee belong 
anid drambia, “They possess the truc Negro fea- | to ‘a larger group of people,’ says Dr, Barth, ‘ ean- 
tures, but not in an exageerated form. ‘The colour | atituting the O’chi race.” Now and then are to be 
is black, with a mixture of yellow; the person | seen examples rather Asiatic than African. No 
sirong, symmetrical, and above the middle stature, | nation of this varicty has ever possessed the art of 
Of ali the Negro races the Mandinges have exhi- {| writing, either springing up among themsclves or 
uted the greatest aptitude for improvement. They | borrowed from strangers; and, although they have 
arc uilustrious, enterprising, and, compared with ; all made considerable progress in several of the 
their neighbours, of an open and generous cha- | common aris of life, they are in the habitual per- 
racler, ‘They have adopted the Mohammedan re- | petration of eruel and ferocious rites, net to be 
fivien, and with it the letters and Uterature of | paralleled by any other race of mankind. Frem 
Arabia. The Foufehs, or Fuibo, inhabit the same | the Bight of Biatra down te 20° 8, latitude, where 
portion of Africa, The colour of the skin with this; we envounter the Kaffers, there is comparatively 
race is a sort of reddish black. ‘Their countenances | little variatiow from eur reneral description of the 
are regular, and their hair longer and not se woolly | Nero family. Dr. Livingstone tells us that the 
as that. of the ordinary Negro. They are robust, | amount of popilation in the central parts of Africa 
courageons, industrious and cuterprising, and Jike | 1s to be called large, only in comparison with Cape 
the Mandingos have adopted the literature and; colony, or the Bechuana country, which extends 
religion of Arama. Tlicy lack the industry of the | from the Orange River te 18° south latitude. ITe 
Maucdingos, aud manifest a want of political or-| says of these tribes, ‘The people who inhabit ihe 
canisation, being, from theie ortgin, disposed io a] central region are not all quite black in coleur. 
nomadic existence, They are intermixed with | Many incline to that of bronze, and others are ag 
several other tribes, so that great diversity of type | light in hue as the Bushmen,’ Amongst thie 
and colour prevails amongst them, ‘They are of | svuth-western tribes are the Ovanepo, a corn-grow- 
eTedt inportance as recards comnimiication along jing, lonest, and well-ordered people, who, conusi- 
the Niger. Altowether they make a considerable ;} dered as blacks, are highly civilised; the Demaras, 
approach tothe family which we have before de- | a hatalsome, sprightly, but worthless race; anil 
aenibed anider the name of the Mxiten, Theo the Ghow Danup, a very peenliar race of Negroes, 
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Sulaias are a aquat robust Nera race, not ex- -In the interior of Africa, lying between the Moun- 
eceding 6.fect 8 riches ligh, ‘Phey are remark- | tats of the Moon, which cross, or are supposed ta 
able jour their emirage and harditheod, amd have | cross, the entire continent in about 10° of N, lati- 
mate considerable progtess in the conunon arts of] tude, and the great desert, we have, as far as our 
life, ut have notadopted Mohanimedanisin or the | very inpertcet information extends, little variety 
Aribie detters, “The Jofafs inhabit both the mari- | from the common type of the Nepro. This is the 
dine and mountain country on the suuth banks of | eountry which the arabs call Soudan: a werd 
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‘black men,’ and is 


which means the country of 
éxactly equivalent to the Persian word Hindostan. 
On the cast coast of Africa, 
and Nubian races, 


although the woolly head, black skin, flat nose, 
thick lips, and projecting jaws are never absent, 
their excess which is found in general on the west- 
etn coast does not exist, Captain Burton BAYS, 
that the aspect of the great massa of this Negroid 
race is not unprepossessing, They are tall and 
well-made Mulattos, but a h€ndsome man is never 
seen except amongst the chiefs, The osteological 
structure of the head is not. so heavy as in the 
pure Negro, The hair of these races is stiff, short, 
crisp, and curling, Under the same denomination, 
though shorter and feebier, is to be included the 
inhabitants of the great island of Madarascar ; 
who, because their language contains probably 
about 100 or 150 words of Malayan, are absurdly 
supposed by some writers to be of the Malayan 
tace, which they no more resemble than they do 
Kurvpeans. The introduction of such terms has, 
in fact, been satisfactorily accounted for hy the 
drifting of boats with crews of Malays from the 
shore of the island of Sumatra, two or three au- 
thentic examples of which have occurred within 
our own times. The fact of such occurrences 
having taken. place is a sufficient answer to the 
apparent difficulty of open boats with their crews 
performing a voyage which cannot be less than 
8,000 nautical miics, The maimner in which such 
events would take place is, we think, obvious 
enough. A trading or fishing-boat, with a few 
cocoa-nuts, affording meat atid drink to the crews, 
and known to be a constant sea-stock in such CASER, 
driven frum the coast of Sumatra in the heirht of 
the NE, monsoon, would in due course be carried 
into the SE. trade wind, and going with a flowing 
sheet before the wind (the only course she could 
pursue}, would be carried to the shore of Mada- 
gascar in a shorter time and with more safety than 
might at. first, be imagined. 
Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect. account 
of the races of men inhabiting Africa. The sub- 


Ject is indeed full f dificulty; not oily from its | 


extent, variety, ari complexity, but also from 
the imperfeet information, and indeed in most 
cases the entire ignorance, which exists regarding 
it, The number of different nations, gud ever of 
distinct: languages, 18 proportional to the barbarism 
of the people; and there is no quarter of the globe, 
America exeepted, in which the number of both is 
80 srreat, 

There are no accurate means by which to ferm 
an estimate of the pupulation of Africa. the calcula- 
tions varying between 60,000,000 and t08,000,000, 
Probably the mean of these, namely 0 milhiens, 
accepted by Ritter and ether eminent georraphers, 
will be nearest the truth, 

Animals of Africa.—These, at its northern ex- 
tremity, where it approaches Europe, and at its 
castern, where it appwuaches, or rather joins, Asia, 
are generally the same as those of these two por- 
tions of the globe; but throughout its ercater part 

they are not only different from the European and 
African species, brat equally also from the animals 
of the two portions of America, and from those of 
the Occanie continent and islands, We shall con- 
fine our observations chiefly to those more imme- 
diately subservient to the uses of man, 

Of 1,270 known species of terrestrial AMfummalia 
there have been discovered in Africa, although 
more imperfectly explored than any other portion 
of the globe, ne fewer than 290, of which 249 
are peculiar to this continegy. Of the Quadru- 
mana, comprehending apes, monkeys, and lemurs, 

Vou, I. 


between the Caffre 
we have nothing but true Ne- 
groes, It is, however, to be observed of these, that. 
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there are 55 species, of which 48 are peculiar 
to it; not one of them being identical with the 
species found in Asia or America, One of the 
moat remarkable of the whole tribe is the Simia - 
troglodytes, or chimpanzee, which, after a careful 
anatomical comparison with the orung utan of 
Bomeo, is now considered to make in physical 
formation a nearer approach to man than the lat- 
ter, while tt is unquestionably more lively and 
intelligent, Another curious specimen of the 
Trogiodytes is the nshrego-mborme, or nest-making 
ape, of which M. Du Chaillu gives an account in 
his travels, and which constructs for itself a house 
of leafy branches in lonely forest trees, always 
choosing a tree which standa a little apart from 
others, The oolno-kaniba is another species of 
African ape, But the most wonderful of all this 
great family is the Gorilfa. M. Du Chaillu thus 
describes a meeting with one of these monsters :-— 
‘He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was 
a aight I think I shali never forget. Nearly six 
feet high (lie proved four inches shorter), with im~ 
mense bedy, huge chest, and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely-glaring large deep gray eyes, and a 
he''ish expression of face, which seemed to me - 
like some nightmare vision: thus stood before ug 
this king of the African forest. He was not afraid 
oftus, He stood there, and beat his breast with 
his hos fists till it resounded like an immense 
bass drum, which is their mode of offering de- 
ance, meantime giving vent to roar after roar.’ 
Of the Chetroptera, or bats, there are 30 species in 
Africa, 4 of which only are common to it with 
Europe and Asia, The carnivorous animals of 
Africa are 66 in number, of which 14 only are 
found in other parts of the world, The most re- 
markable of these is the lion, which is known 
historically to have onee existed in the east of 
Europe and wost. of Asia. With the exception of 
an inferior varicty found m some parts of northern 
Hindostan, this animal, so renowned in the fable, 
poetry, painting, and sculpture of almost ey 
nation of the old world, from China to Spain, 18 
now confined to Africa (Leonum arida nutriz) 
which it ranges from its N. to its 8. extremity, 
Panthers, leopards, and many small species of 
the feline race also extst; and the eat has been 
domesticated, though it be much more rarely 
found in this state than in Europe, Asia, or even 
America. » 

Of the Canine family, Africa contains the dog, 
wolf, fox, jackal, and hyena. The dog has not 
been found there in the wild state, but many 
varieties exist in a semi-domesticated condition, 
living in troops in the towns and villages, as it 
does In almost all the countries of Asia. The 
Africans have never, that we are aware of, used 
it for food or labour, or even for the chase. 
Jackals and foxes are numerous. Africa may be 
considered the peculiar country of the hyena; 
for of four existing species oue only, belonging 
fu Hindostan, is found out of its limits, Of the 
Viverra, or civets, several species exist in Africa ; 
among which is the true civet cat, domesticated 
by the natives to produce civet; and a species of 
the Mongoos, viz. the celebrated Fchneumon, or 
rat. of Pharoah, Of bears, which either stil} exist, 
or are known to have existed, in almost every 
country of Europe, Asia, and America, no example 
has yet been found in Africa, | 

The Marsnpial order of animais, or that of 
which the females have a double womb, i8 wholly 
wanting in Africa, as it is in Europe and con- 
tinental Asia. Of the Rodent Mammalia, or 
gnawers, Africa yields many species of rats, 
squirrels, and four or five species of hare; while 
the rabbit is thought to have been originally 
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brought to Europe through Spain from the Af 
fican coast of the Mediterranean, The Pachy- 
dermata, or thick-skinned order, is very abundant; 
more so indeed than in any other part of the 
world, We find among these the horse, ass, 
zebra, dow, and quagga; the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, common hog, and lingallo 
or African boar, Although the horse cannot be 
asserted to be a native of Africa, not being found 
in the wild state, if has been dumesticated there 
from the earliest ages of history, The Numi- 
dians had their cavalry when the Romans first 
became acquainted with them; and the horse 
dees not appear to have been a stranger even 
to the ancient Egyptians; though among the 
mummies of quadrapeds found in the catacombs 
that of this animal dues not appear. The most 
improved of the negro tribes possess the horse, 
and have often a numerous cavalry; but, like 
Asiatics, generally, the Africans do not apply the 
horse to draught or burthen, and confine its use 
ta war or pleasure, When the Arabs conquered 
Egypt and northern Asta, they introduced their 
own breed, which, mixed in some degree with 
the native one, constitutes the barb and Egyptian 
horsee—little inferior to the pure Arabian blood 
iiself. ‘The Dutch and English introduced into 
the colony, at the southern extremity of the 
continent, their respective national breeds; and 
the soil and climate of Africa bemng found gene- 
rally congenial.to the constitution of the horse, 
it has thriven and multiplied there aa scarcely 
anywhere else, 

The ass is most probably not a native of Africa, 
or we should still, in a country so little occupied 
by man, find 1¢ im ita wild state, as we do in so 
many countrica of Asia. It has, however, been 
introduced into Egypt and Barbary,—pessibly by 
the Arahs,—and thrives extremely well in both, 
The zebra, the dow, and the quagya, quadrupeds 
peculiar to Affica, and beautiful, at least as to 
colour, are found in troops all over ita aril plains 
and deserts. But from a natural inilocility or 
waywardness of temper, or from the unskilfrlness 
of the African people,—probably, indeed, from 
both causea,—and the possession of the horse and 
ass, they have never been tamed and applied to 
economical uses. : 

Ruminating animals are not Jess abundant than 
the Puchydermata, Of the 157 spectes of those 
which arc ascertained to exist, 73 are fonnd in 
Africa; and, wilh the exception of 10, ali of them 
are peculiar to it, The «romedary, or singie- 
humped camel, is now abundant in all the drv 
yarts of Africa, and is the principal beast of 

urthen. In the earliest portion of scriptural his- 
tory if is mentioned as being employed in carry- 
ing on the trade between Svra, Aralna, anil 
Egypt, and therefore it is fairly concluded that 
it was well known to the ancient Egyptians, It 
is also found sculptured on some of the earliest 
Egyptian architectural monuments, Egypt, how- 
ever, from position, physical character, and ¢1vi- 
lisation, was always more an Asiatic than an 
African country; and from the fact of the camel's 
existing there, its yeneral diffusion over the 
country cannot. be inferred. 
have been known in the portion of Africa lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean during its 
possession by the Romans; and it seems not im- 
wobable, thereture, as aome have conjectared, that 


It does not appear to. 
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and gentleriesss, it has never been applied, in its 
domesticated state, to any useful purpose of man ; 
and from its eccentric and awkward form of move- 
ment, ia probably unfit for amy, | 

Horned cattle, or oxen, of many varieties, are 
general among all the more civuised tribes of 
Africa; and in Egypt the existence of the ox 
is coeval with the earliest records of the country. 
Mummies of this animal have been found in the 
catacombs, supposed to be not less than three 
thousand years old, Whether the orginal stock 
was imported or was 4ndigenous, cannot be ascer- 
taincl; but most probably the latter, for the 
common ox in the wild state is net known to ex- 
ist. in any part of this continent as it does in many 
parts of Asia and its islands, and as it is known 
once to have done in Europe, The buffalo (os 
bubalvs) has been naturalised in Egypt since the 
middle ages, having been introduced from Inia 
through the conquests of the Arabs. One species 
of the ox family only ts ascertained to be inii- 
genous to Africa, and is peculiar to tts southern 
extremity. This is the buffalo of the Cape, or 
Bos Caffer; an animal of preat size and ferocity, 
which has never been tamed, and is probably un- 
tamcable. 

Sheep and goats exist throughout all the drier 
parts of the continent; but neither are found in 
the wild state, and have prebably been thtro- 
duced. The prevalent variety of the first is that 
with the fat tail, of from 10 to #0 pounds weight, 
the same which is se general in Persia, Arabia, . 
and ‘Tartary; and which, though long looker 
upon as a rarity and & monstrosity, is probably 
as extensively diffused over the globo as the 
variety more familiar to us. The wool and flesh 
of the fat-tailed sheep’ are greatly inferior to those 
of our own breed; but the flesh of the lamb ia 
thought to be supertor. There are said to be but 
two apecies of deer—one of which is the common 
fallow deer—existing in this continent, and these 
are confined to the countries bordering the Medi- 
terrancan. This is compensated by the existence 
of not less than 60 specics of antelope, all peculiar 
to it; a number far exceeding that of the genus 
found in every other part of the world. Some of 
the species, as the gazelle, do not exceed a foot 
and a half high, and are remarkable for the beauty 
an gracefuluess of their form, Others are equal 
in size to a large ass or zebra; as the gnu, which 
has the body, tail, and paces of a horse. The 
most numerous species is perhaps the apringbok ; 
which, in the wide plains of southern Africa, is 
said to be found in herds of 10,000, or even 50,000, 
Not one of the whole family has ever been do- 
mesticated for the purposes of food or labour by 
the natives, ag the rein and fallow deer have been 
1 Furope. 

The elephant is found in afl the wooded and 
low parts of Africa, from the northern limits of 
the great desert to the southern cape; and gene- 
rally in greater numbers than any where else in 
the world, if we except Ceylon and the countries 
lying between Hindostan and China, The African 
elephant differs, specifically, from the Asiatic. 
The crown of the tooth is marked by a lozenge 
instead of ribbon stripes; the hind foot has fhree 
toes instead of four; the forehead is convex in- 
steal of concave, and the cars are longer. In 
point of size, general form, sagacity, and docility, 
there is probably no great difference. No native 
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its genéral diffusion over the continent was the! African people, that we are aware of, ever tamed 


work of the Arais, after their adoption of tle : 
The iis done im the East, he is as incredulous as a 


Mohammedan religion in the 7th century. 


the elephant, When an African is told that this 


Giraffe. known to the Romans. and used in their | Kurenean would be if an African told him that 
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have seen that such a thing may be, is given by 
Mr. Campbell, the African traveller, who informs 
us that he was told by a people of the interior 
whom he encountered, that another people more 
advanced in civilisation than themselves, the Ma- 
halasley, ‘wear clothes, ride on elephants, climb 
mito their houses, and are gods.’ That the ele- 
phanta used by the Carthaginians were of the 
African species there cannot, we think, be the 
least question. One of the conditions of the treaty 
forced upon them hy the Romans after the hattle 
of Zama implies this clearly enough. They were 
to surrender all the elephants which they had 
tamed, and to tame no more for the future, Livy's 
account ts:—* Perfugas, fugitivosque, et captivos 
omnes redderent iomanis, et naves rostratas, preter 
decem triremes traderent, elephantosque, quos hea- 
berent domitos ; neque domarent alios.—(Livy, lib. 
Kxx. C. 37.) The elephants of Pyrrhus were, no 
doubt, Astatic, and received through the Mace- 
donian conquests. His invasion of Italy was but 
47 years after the Indian invasion of Alexander ; 
and therefore, considering the long age of the 
elephant, the very individual animals in the army 
of Pyrrhus may have been the same which Alex- 
ander bronght from the banks of the Indus. The 
Carthaginians being of an Asiatic, and not an 
African stock, form no exception to owr previous 
remark, The Egyptians, the only people of 
Africa from whose ingenuity we might have 
looked for the domestication of the elephant, had 
hone to tame; nor was their highly cultivated 
country well suited for their use, if they had. As 
a contrast to the Africans, it may be observed, 
that there is no people of Asia whose country pro- 
duces the elephant by whom it has not been 
domesticated and used aa 2 beast of burden, from 
the Ilindoos, the most civilised, to the Malays, 
the least so, The Africans consider the elephant 
only ag a beast of chase, and hunt it for its ivory, 
ita flesh, and its hide; and the herds are so nume- 
rous, atid the population so scanty, that the supply, 
according to present circumstances, appears for all 
practical purposes inexhaustible. 

The two-horned rhinoceros, of a different species 
from the two-horned rhinoceros of Sumatra, inha- 
bits the same localities as the elephant, and is 
hunted with the same ayldity by the natives for 
ita touch and thick hide and its herns. Traces for 
ox-harness, but. above all shiclds, are made ef the 
former, which are in repute throughout all castern 
countries; and the latter are used for their sup- 


posed medical virtues, and are a regular objeet. of 


traffic, It may be observed of this species of rhi- 
noceros, a8 well aa of the two which belong to 
India and its islands, that their docility and capa- 


city for domestication are not inferior to those of 


the elephant itself. The slow and sluggish move- 
ments of this animal make it, notwithstanding 
these qualities ancl its great strength, an unsuit- 
able beast of burthen, especially in countries where 
the elephant, the ox, the buffalo, and the horse 
exist; and, consequently, it has never been ap- 
plied to such a purpose, 

The hippopotamus is exclusively a native of 
Afnca, inhabiting the rivers and fresh-water lakes 
of the whole continent, from the southern confines 
of the Sahara nearly to the extreme cape, It was 
well known to the Greeks and Itomans as an in- 
habitant of the Nile: from which, however, it has 
chow disappeared everywhere below the third eata- 
ract, In the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa it 
still exists in undiminished numbers, being from 
ita locality difficult to come at by the hunter. 

The common hog, in the wild state,-is said to be 
found at the two extremities’ of the continent, 
where it approaches Europe and Asia, viz, Bar- 


bary and Egypt; but there is no evidence of the 
existence, anywhere else in Africa, of this animal, 
which was at one time general throughout Europe, 
and is still general throughout Asia and its large 
islands, Its place seems to be taken by the lingal- 
lo, or masked boar. ‘This animal, which has teeth 
of a formation and growth resembling those of the 
elephant, and a large pendulous protuberance sup- 
ported by a bony process on each cheek, giving it 
a hideous appearance, is not only found on the 
continent, but in Madagascar and the Canary Is- 
jands. It has never been domesticated, but the 
common hog has to a limited extent, , 

The native Ornithology of Africa does not pre- 
sent the same number of subjects subservicnt to 
man as that of Asia, or even of America. The 
common fowl, goose, and duck are all of them 
probably strangers, and there is no doubt that this 
is the case with at least the first, They are bred 
by the native inhabitants, but only to a very 
limited extent. The only bird which Africa has 
contributed to the poultry-yard is the Guinea hen; 
of this genus there are four or five species found 
abundantly on the western coast and ita islands. 
The bird, as its Latin uame, Viemide, implies, was 
known to the Romans, and bred by them, Most 
probably they received it domesticated from the 
Carthaginians, It is very remarkable that it is 
now wholly unknown to any African people in the 
domestic state, except as imported by European 
colonists-—-a singular proof of apathy and dulness 
in the whole race, This bird seems to supply, in 
Africa, the place of the common fowl] of Europe, 
the peacocks and pheasants of Asia, and the. tur- 
keys and alectros of America, ‘The ostrich, which 
once extended to the nearest parts of Asia, is now 
confined to Afmica; and the Arabs are said to have 
introduced the practice of breeding them in the 
domestic state, in order to obtain their feathers in 
greater perfection, Of our summer birds of pas- 
sage Many pass their winters:in Africa; as the 
cuckoo and nightingale, some swallows, and the 
common quail and land-rail, ‘The cheerful and 
active pertod of their lives, therefore, is passed 
among us, and the note of the cuckoo and song of 
the nightingale are wholly unknown to the people 
of Afneca. The woods of tropical Africa abound 
with birds of the parrot family, from those which. 
are no bigger than a lark.to some which are 
equal in size to a large falcon, As in South 
America, the Indian Islands, and Australia, they 
are remarkable for the variety and brilliancy of 
their plumage, their dissonant and incessant notes, 
and their utter inutility te man. Proportional to 
the number of graminivorous and frugivoraus birds, 
and of wild mammals and reptiles, is that of eagles, 
hawks, vultures, and other birds of' prey. 

Among reptiles are to be found a great. variety 
of the lizard family, from the chameleon up to the 
crocodile ; and of snakes (a few poisonous, but the 
greater number harmless}, some species not ex- 
ceeding a few inches long, up to the pythen, 
which measures 30 fect in lenyth, All the sp@cies 
of this class differ from those of Asia and America, 
not to say of Europe, or the Indian Islands, or 
Australia, Africa, of course, abounds in the insect. 
tribe, Of these the bee alone is directly useful to 
man, but has never becn domesticated by the 
Africans. Africa yields no useful insect, such as 
the kermes of Europe and Western Asia, the lac 
of Kasten Asia, or the cochineal of* South 
America, 

Plants of Africa—In refercnce to ita Flora, 
Africa may be divided into three districts, namely, 
the Atlantic, the Equinoctial, and the Austral re- 


gion, A fourth may be added in the principal 


islands on its western and eastern sides, viz. the 
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Canaries and Madagascar, with the Mauritius and 
Lourbot, The plants of the Mediterranean coast 
differ little or nothing fram those of the opposite 
shore of Andalusia, Wheat, barley, maize, rice, 
the grape, the fig, olive, and date, as well as the 
cotton plant, thrive here in perfection. It 1s not 
until we reach as far south as lgypt, that the 
Flora assumes a character intermediate, as it were, 
between European and Tropical; and here, to the 
plants already enumerated, may he udded the 
sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, and coffee. In Upper 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, we have. a sume- 
what peculiar vegetation; and here we find, the 
acacias, which produce gum-arabie, and the russius, 
which vield the medicinal senna, In Abyssinia 
first. appears the Scitamincous family of plants, 
the same which in the East yields ginger, turme- 
ric, and cardamors, The coffee plant still grows 
wild in the same region, which is indeed supposed 
to be its native country. 

In the cquinoctial part of Africa a totally new 
vegetation presents itself, eutirely differing from 
that of Europe, and almost. equally so from those 


of tropical Asia and America, One conspicuons 


forest. tree of reat size, however, the Bonbar 
pentandrum is common to the three continents. 
‘Another forest. tree of vast magnitude, the Baohab, 
or Adansonia, ig supposed to atfurd examples of the 
oldest living organize matter on our globe; some 
specimens, by counting the number of their con- 
centric circles, being: estimated at near 6,000 years 
old, She African oak, or teak, which, however, 1s 
probably neither the one nor the other, though its 
botanical place has not been as yet ascertained, 1s 
an inhabitant of the same region. The bamboo, 
so common and so useful in Asia and America, 15 
anknown to Africa, Whole plains in this quarter 
are occasionally overspread with the papyrus plant, 
to the exclusion of every other. Peculiar palms 
of course abound; among which, however, the 
date is no longer found, ‘The most useful of these 
is that which yields the oil of commerce, the 
Elais Guineensis. Whether from the barbarian of 
the natives, or the uneongeniality of the soil and 
‘climate, eorns are Httle grown, and their place is 
taken by hardy farinaceats roots, pulses, &c.; as 
the Diasearia ar yain, the Arachis or gromid nat, 


and the pigeon pea or Cytises cujan, The fruits of 


tropical Afriea, D1 comparison with thase af Europe, 
Asia, the Asiatic islands, er America, are few in 
number and af uidifferent quality. “The nost re- 
markable are the nitta or donna (2arkia Africa- 
ait), a species of custard apple (Aone Nenegulensis), 
the safu, the cream fruit, the negre peach (Jaze- 
cephalas laurina), the moukey apple, pigeon plums 
(Chrysohalanus), Ale Kaminee apple (Afammea 
Africana), and the star apple (Chrysophytlen), 
The pite apple, a nalive of America, grows luxu- 
riantly in the forests, as if it were Indigeuons, 

As we approach the southern extremity of the 
continent, a new form of vegetation presents itself, 
differing essentially from that of every other part 
af fie world, but bearing the nearest analogy to 
that af Australia, Its character is suited to the 
arid nature of the sail and climate; and the pre- 
vailing genera are cephorbias, aloes, crassulas, and 
heaths, of endless species, and often af great beau- 
ty; plants generally with theshy leaves, and slen- 
der roots, which are nourished more by dew than 
by the moisture of the earth. ‘The grasses are 
generally evarse, aud forest trees are ouly found 
in the moister parts near the banks of rivers, 

In the Canary Tslauds the species are for the 
most. part European, but their growth and luxu- 
riance is tropical. 
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Indian archipelago. But generally. both here and 
in Bourbon and the Mauritius, the Flora is peculiar 
and local, 

Religion —Feticism, or the worship of natural 
objects, animate or inanimate, is, in its most 
degrading and offensive form, the religion of the 
greater number of the inhabitants of Africa, being 
professed by almost all the Negroes, and by nearly 
all the natives of Madagascar, They appear 
renerally to admit a good and an evil principle, 
have their lucky and unlucky days; and their 
priests claim the power of preserving men and 
animals from the influence of evil spirits, Several 
of these nations have a national and supreme fc- 
fiche: the people called Ouidah or Widah, for in- 
stance, worship the serpent, an order of priests and 
priestesses being set apart to minister to this rep- 
tile, The Bisangos worship the cock; and the 
tribes on the Bight of Benin, who regard their 
own shadow as a fétiche, have a lizard for their 
principal divinity, Other tribes worship alliga- 
tors, hyenas, leopards, &c,; and in some instances 
immelate to them human victims, The Agows, 
who reside near the sources of the Nile m Atbys- 
sinia, have, with less absurdity than most others, 
tram time immemorial, offered sacrifices to the 
genius of that river. The varrative of the Moor 
Sydv Hamed represents the inhabitants of Was- 
senah and some tribes of Nubia, and of other 
countries in the region of the Nile and the inte- 
rior of Africa, as worshippers of the moon; and 
those coutiguous to Cape Mesurado in Guinea as 
worshippers of the sun, The Gallia hold as sacred 
certain trees and stones, the moon, and some of 
the stars. Sometimes the Negrves frame idols 
with a human countenance; and Capt, Tuckey 
and Dr. Smith were surprised to see, on the banks 
of the Zara in the interior of Afriea, idols with 
European figures, and resembluig the Egyptian, 
or Tather the old Tuscan statues: The Betjouanas 
have a kind of high-priest, who ranks as the most 
important personage after the king. At Dagoum- 
ha, in central Guinea, there is a famous oracle, the 
resort to which renders it the entrepot of a flour- 
ishing commerce. According to M. Bouville (who, 
though referred toby Balbi, is a very doubtful autho- 
rity), the Cassange, Molouas, Muchingi, Mucat- 


amas and other nations of southern Nigritia, like 


many tribes in its centre, unite to idolatreus super, 
stitions the horrible practice of human sacrilices ; 
and though of an hospitable disposition, are said 
to be cannibals, Such are the dreadful aberrations 
to which uninstructed and uncivilised mam is ex- 


posed, 


Among these nations, human sacrifices, accord- 
ing to M. Douville, take place only on the acces- 
ajan of a sovereign, or on the occurrence of some 
great epidemic. The victim is always selected out 
of the country, and, if possible, at a great distance 
from the place of sacrifice: it must be a young 
man or woman, and ignorant of the fate that 
awaits him or her till the moment of immolatton, 
Should any one reveal the fearful secret, death is 
the inevitable penalty. During the interval be- 
tween the selection and the sacrifice the victim 18 
kept with the greatest care, and every possible 
means is adepted for the purpose of making him 
fat, On the aroval of the fatal moment, he is 
suddenly put to death im the midst of imposing 
solemnitics, aud in the presence of the king, gran- 
dees, and people assembled to witness the spectacle, 
His body is usually quartered, and immediately 
roasted, to be portioned out among the spectators 
accotding to their rank, and devoured on the spot. 


The great island of Madagascar | But enough of these brutalising: enormitiaes perpe- 
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nies founded m modern times on some points of 
the African coast, where Christianity is professed, 
Mohammedanism prevails in all the countries of 
Africa not devoted to Feticism and idolatry, It 
is very widely diffused, having extended itself 
over the whole of Barbary, Egypt, Nubia, &e,, 
and being professed by a considerable number of 
the more advanced Negro nations, Its introduc- 
tion haa been, perhaps, the greatest boon ever 
conferred on Africa, and has tended matenally to 
improve the habits and morals of the people, The 
Koran is the only recognised code m many coun- 
tries; suct, what is singular, the Arabic is every- 
where throughout Africa, with the exception of 
Abyssinia, the language used by such of the na- 
tives as either rcad ar write. It was introduced 
in the first age of the Hegira, and has participates 
but little im the improvements that have since 
been made upon it in Asia, Arabie has been fort | 
aume centuries the language of the Copts or de- | 
svendants of the ancient Mevptians, 

The Christianity that prevails in Abyssinia is 
larvely alloyed with debasing practices and obsery- 
ances; ald the priests are as inerant and worth- 
less as can well be imagined. With the exeeption 
of the Cape Colony, the seats of Christianity in 
other parts of the continent are too trifling io cde- 
serve notice: but « considerable number of Chris- 
tians of various denomunatims, and of Jews, are 
found in countries where Mobammedanism and 
Feticism are prevalent, 

Language —Balbi bas given a classification of 
the peuple of Africa according to their languages, 
Yerhaps it was impossible to have selected a worse 
standard, We know-litile, and sometimes literally 
nothing, of the people in seme very extensive 
countries, and if it be possible we know still less 
of their languages. Our knowledge of the latter 
is Indeed in most instances exceedingly imperfect ; 
so that any classification of the people bottomed 
on it must necessarily be little else than a tissue 
of errors, ‘The Arabie, as we have just seen, 1s 
the learned language of the entire continent, The 
Berber is the vernacular idiom of the Darbary 
Btales; the Saneoedi is used ay Guinea; and the 
Poul, the Iolof, ée,, bear the names wf the people 
by whom they are speken, The Ambonnda is the 
lanpuage of all the tribes between the Congo ani 
the enast. of Mozambique, As was to be expected 
from the low state of civilisation of thase by whom 
they are used, these lanyuayes are all miserably 
poor, The reader will find in the article Abyssima 
gome account of the ianguage of that sinyrular 
portion of the African continent, Speaking of the 
language of the tribes of the south, Dr, Living- 
stone says: ‘Fhe structure, or we may say the 
skeletons, of the cialects of Caffre, Bechuana, La- 
yeiye, Barotse, Rateka, Batonga or peaple of the 
Zambesi, Mashora, Babisa, ihe negrocs of Souda, 
Aaugola, and people of the West coast, are wourter- 
fully alike. A great propertion of.the root 1s iden- 
tieal in all’ The most regularly developed of all 
negro languages is the dialect of the Bechuanas, 
into which the Bible is now nearly all translated. 
The Hardsa language is the mest soneraus and 
beautifal of all the languages of Negroland, hut 

raminatically defective, The Aaziri is very rich 
in yrammatic forms, A complete grammar and | 
dictionary of the Demara tongue las now been j 
made hy the Rhenish missionaries. 

Government.—Most forms of government may 
be found in Africa, Despotism, however, in its 
worst ark most offensive shape, is bv far the most 
prevalent. In some states there exists a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, and in others an anstocracy 
flepening on the rude distinctions of superior 
strength and prowess in war.which participates tea 


— 
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greater or less extent in the rights of sovereignty, 
and in some they are occasionally shared by the 
people. Some large states consist of a kind of 
confederacy of petty chiefs, whe, however, are very 
frequently at war with each other, In fact, with 
but few exceptions, slavery and anarchy reign tni- 
umphant throughout Africa. And it would be to 
no purpose, even if we were accurately informed 
as to the discrepancies in the forms of government 
established in different parts, to waste the reader's 
time by detailing in whatrespect one barbarous. 
and eenerally fluctuating system of g¢overninent 
differed from another, Since the vear i802, when 
the privilege of self-government was accorded to 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the un- 
provement in its development and feources has 
been most conspicuous, Almeria, too, has to be 
reckoned as possessing a crvilised government, as 
well as the other culomtes on the African coast 
possessed by France, Lritain, and Portugal; while 
of late years, in Eyypt, some approaches have been 
made to European motdlela, with the advantage of 
greatly stnmilating material prosperity by securing 
a. least. stability and good order, : 
fadustry in Africa ts at. the lowest ebb, Except 
where they are assaciated with’ or have been in- 
structed Iyy Europeans or Arabs, the Africans have 
mile little progress in the arts. All the more la- 
borious occupations are devolved on females; and 
in sume parts the wives of kings or petty princes 
ate made to ti] the land for the support of their 
barbarian lords, Even the most necessary arta are 
in an extremely backward state, | 
Commerce-—Tt may appear a singrlar and not 
easily explained fact, that notwithstanding the 
low state of the arts in Africa, and the ditticuities 
af the country, an extensive intercourse has been 
carted on, from the rematest antiquity, between 
very distant parts of that continent, This, ne 
doubt, has been owing te the iatural productions 
in greatest demand being confined ta certain local- 
ities; and to the facilities afforded for traversing 
the vast deserts which intersect Africa by the - 
aid of the numerous oases with which they are 
studded: and the employment of the camel, or 
ship af the desert. Salt aud dates are the prinect- 
pal articles conveyed from northern to central 
Africa, The extensive region of Soudan, to the 
sauth of the creat desert of Sahara, is completely 
destitute of these valuable articles. Hoth of them, 
but especially salt, are, however, In great demand 
in it: the latter being, in many parts, so highly 
prized and so scaree as to be employed to perform 
the finetions of money. This necessary article is 
found in various places in the desert, while dates 
are fonnd in the greatest abundance all along its 
north frontier, the country adjoining to it being 
called from this circumstance Hiledulgerid, or the 
country of dates, But, though destitute of these 
important products, central Africa has others; such, 
as gold dust, ivory, gums, palm oil, feathers, and, 
above all, slaves, for which there has always been 
a ready market in Barbary and Keypt. In conse- 
quence of this natural adaptation of the products 
of one part of the centinent to supply the wants 
of another, an intercourse has subsisted amongst 
them from the remorest antiquity. Even so early 
as the days of Herodotus, the merchants engaged, 
in the interior traffic had penetrated as fat as the 
Niger, or one of the rivers flowing into lake Tehad; 
which the venerable father of history evrrectly 
dexeribes as a considerable river beyond a sandy 
desert, which it required mary days to cross, flowing? 
eastward, andl infested with crocodiles | (II. § 32.) 
‘gypt and different towns in the N. or Harbary 
states have always been, and continue to be, the 
yread seats of this trade, Ht is carried on at presens 
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as it was 3,000 years ago, wholly by caravans. 
These consiat of an indefinite number of camels, 
seldom lesa than 500, and often as many as from 
1,500 to 2,000, They do not follow a direct course 
across the desert from their point of departure to 
where they are destined, but diverge fo the oases, 
or verdant spots, where they precure water and 
refresh themselyea, If they be disappointed in 
finding water at one of these resting-places, or be 
overtaken by a land-storm, the consequences are 
often most disastraus, In 2805, a caravan pro- 
eseding from Timbuctoo to Tatilet, not having 
found water at a resting-place, the whole persons 
belonging to it, 2,000 im number, with abaut 1,800 
camols, p crished miserab! y! Jackson’ 9 Morocco, 
p. 339, "See also the excellent chapter in Heeren, 
on the Land Commerce of the Carthaginiins,) 

Lixelusive af tis wternal commerce, Africas Tras 
eamied on a considerable commerce by sea, since 
the discovery of ler W. coasts by the Portuguese ; 
but the probability scems to be, that she haa lost 
more than she has pained by this commerce. 
Slaves have been the staple article of export from 
the African coast; and in some years as many 4s 
110,000 or 120,000 have been earned across the 
Atlantic. Jt has been said, and no doubt truly, 
that the opening of this new and vast outlet for 
slaves was advantigeous to Alrica, by lessening 
the odious praclice of cannibalism, and preventing 
the immolation of the captives taken in war. But, 
almitting this, 16 seems notwithstanding abun 
dautly certain that the slave-trade has been pre- 
ductive of a far preater ameout of misery than it 
has suppressed, Without stoppuye to in|inre 
whether death oight oot be preferable to slavery, 
it has multipliod the latter in no ordmary devree, 
Formerly the peace of the country was compara- 
tively little disturbed by wars; but now a whole- 
sale rystem of brigandaye aud Tobbery is orzauised 
in many extensive cistrcts; thie bulk of the pe ople 
being hunted down like game by the petty princes, 
and by the Mohammedans, who affect tu believe that, 
they are entitled te capture and sel) the * lolaters,’ 
to serve as beasts of burden in another hemisphere. 
Hence it is that the suppression of occastonal in- 
stances of canuibaliam, andl of the sacrifice of 
human victims, bas been supplanted by a widely 
diffused system of rapine, productive of a tutal 
waht of security, and subversive of everything 
like good government and good order, Wnt tlus 
state of thuigs be totally changed, if would be 
idje to expect that civilisation shoukl make any 
prasyvess in the countries where it ¢cxists, Its 
abolition is jadispensable as a prelimiary mea- 
sure te vive them even a ehance of emerzing from 
the barbarism in wluch they have been ao long 
involved, 

There seems to be a reasonable prospect that. 
the meritorious efferts of Great Britain for the 
suppression of the slave-trade will, at wo very cdis- 
taut period, be crowned with succesa, in so far at 
least as the nations af Eirope and America are 
eancemed, Lut it is quite otherwise with the 
slave-trade carried on from the interior with the 
Barbary states, Egypt and Arabia, There are no 
grounds for supposing that 16 will be speedily sip 
pressed 5 probably, mcdleed, it 1s destined for a while 
rather to wcrease, Luckily, however, itis much 
less extensive than that carried on from the W. 
coast, the entire export of slaves rarely amounting 
to so many as Tth000 in a single year, and 1t 18 not 
accompanied by so many disasirous results, 

Ixelusive of slaves, palm oil, gold dust, ivory, 
guns, teak, timber, wax, hides, and feathers are 
the principal articles imported into W. Europe 
and Ameriea from Africa. Mozambique exporty 
ivory, bees-wax, sesame seed, orchella, coffee, 
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tertoise-shell, arrow-root, sago, and other com- 
modities. Zanzibar, in lat, 6° 28" 8., and long, 
39° 33’ E., exports gold, ivory, drugs, com, cocoa- 
huts, gums, bees-wax, tortoise-shell, spice, rice 
from Pemba, sesame seed from Angoxa, and a 
large quantity of timber, In 1818 cloves were 
introduced into Zanzibar, and thrive so well that 
they have to a great extent superseded the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane, The imports of Zanzi- 
bar may be valued at 500,0002 per annum. Larnu, 
in lat. 2° 15' 45" S8,, and long, 419 1’ 5" E., carries 
on a considerable trade in hides, and the exports 
from Zanzibar, Brava, lat. 1° 6°40" N., and lony, 
A4° 3’ E., trades largely with India and Arabia, 
and its trade with America rapidly increases, It 
exports, hides, bullocks, horses, and eamels, the 
skins of wild animals, and some other things. 
Besile the actual commerce thus going on in Fast 
Afnca, M. M‘Leod, to whose ‘Travels in Eastern 
Africa’ we are indebted for these details, points 
out various ether places in this part of Africa, 
which are rich in produce, and admirably adapted 
for trade: Ibo, Melinda, Mombas, and Usambare 
offer great advantages in this way. Perhaps ex- 
agrerated motions have been entertained of the 
value of the trade and of its capacity of exten- 
sion. That if may be materially increased is, no 
doubt, trae; but the fair presumption seems to 
be, that till civilisation has wrought a radical 
change im the African character, the wants of the 

native Africans, and their industry, are much too 
contracted to admit. of their ever becoming exten- 
sive demanders of Enropean produce, 

Carthage, the first maritime power of antiquity, 
though situated in northern Africa, was a Pheeni- 
clan colony, und her flects were principally manned 
from her colonies in the Mediterrancan, Since 
the fall of this powerful republic, no African peaple 
has had the smallest claim to be called maritime. 
The most alvanced nations are at this moment, 
and have always been, nearly ignerant of the art 
of ship-building, It is to European engineers 
and carpenters that the Pacha of Egypt is m- 
debted for bis ships; and every one knows that 
this was formerly the case with’ the Deys of Al- 
giers, Tunis, &c, In seme few places the natives 
fit, aut a sort of large cutter; not, however, for 
the purpose of trade or fishing, but to engaye in 
piraey. 

Besides salt, to which we have already alluded, 
gold dust or tibbar and cowries are the articles 
principally used as money in Africa. The latter, 

a species of small shell gathered onthe shores of 
the Maldive islands, are used in small payments 
throughout Hindostan; but in the interior of 
Africa their value 1s about ten times greater than 
in Bengal, 

The social condition of the people of Africa is as 
depressed] ag their industry and their science. The 
practice of polygamy is diffused all over Africa; 
and though forbidden in Abyssinia, the marrage 
tie is there so slight as hardly to have any sen- 
sible influence ; and morals are, in this respect, ll @ 
state of almist total dissolution. That cannibalism 
furmerly existed toe a frightful extent in man 
parts of Afmea, cannot be donbted; and though it 
has greatly declined, partly because of the inire- 
duction of Mohammedanism, and partly, and 
principally, perhaps, because of the ready and 
advantageous markets that have long been opened 
in the West. Indies and America for the slaves or 
captives taken in war, there seems to be no doubt 
that it still] exists among certain tribes, Among 
some considerable nations the exposure of chil- 
dren, and the slaughter of those that Are defonned 
ar maimed, is not tolerated merely, but enforced. 
In some parts humgn blood is reported to be 
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mixed up with the lime or mortar used in the | 
construction of temples. And it ig said to be usual 
among the ter number of the nations on the 
coast. of Guinea for rich individuals to mmolate 
human victims once in their livea to the manes of 
their fathers, (Kalbi, Abrégée, p. 849, 2nd ed.) 
Atrocities like these are, however, principally con- 
fined to the least improved tnbes of the Negro 
race. But, speaking generally, barbarism, cruelty, 
and the most degrading superstition are univer- 
sally prevalent among by far the greater number 
ef the nations of African origin. (Sce art, Asil- 
ANTE.) 

As already stated, with the exception of Egypt 
and Abyssinia, all the science and literature to | 
he found in Africa are of Arabic ongin. The 
Arabs have schools established in Caire, Mereu, 
and Darfour, in the region of the Nile: in Mo- 
roveo, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, &¢., in Barbary; and 
there are sclioois ameng the Mandingos, Fou- 
lats, Jolofs, and other Mohammedan nations - 
of eeniral Nigritia or Soudan: these are placed ; 
under Mohammedan teachers, and assist im <dis- 
seminating the rudiments of Arabic learning and 
science, The Turopean colonies at the Cape, 
Aljriers, and various other places along the coast, 
have been regarded as so many centres, whence 
the language and Jiterature of Europe might be 
expected gradually tu spread over the whele con- 
tinent, But our anticipations in this respect are 
far from sanguine; and the presumption seems to | 
he, that if barbarism and igmorauce are not to be 
immortal, they are, at all events, destmed to a 
prolonged existcnee in Africa, 

Causes of the Inferiority of the Africans.—Tho 
low state of the arts in Africa, and the barbarism 
that so gencrally prevails in it, have been va- 
riously accounted for; and, perhaps, we are yet 
without the means of coming to any satistactory 
conclusion in regard te either matter, But it: 
would aeem that the first, or the low state of the ; 
arts, ia muunly attributable to the climate, which 
supersedes the use of many articles indispensable 
in revions more to the Nand 8S, Manufacturing 
industry is principally devoted, m European and | 
Asiatic countries, ty the production of articles of 
clothing; but where clothes are an incumbrance, 
and most of the peaple are satisiiod if they have a 
piece of coarse common cotton stuff to wrap round 
their mille, it would be absurd and contradictury 
to expect that this great department of mani- 
facturing industry, and its many dependent and 
subsidiary arts, should make any progress. The 
agriculture, too, of the greater part of Africa is ¢x~ 
ceedingly unfavourable io the development of a: 
spirit. of enterprise and invention, The seasons | 
differ but little from each other; and in those 
tracts not condemned te perpetual sterility, that 
is, in the tracts watered by the periodical rains, 
or hy the overflowing of the rivers, the rudest 
husbandry is sutlicient, the heat of the sun opera- 
ting on the moisture of the soil being all hut 
enouzh to produce the moat. juxuriant crops. The 
houses, too, in tropical climates may be construc- 
ted at comparatively little expense; and, except 
for the cooking of vietuals, fires would bea | 
nuance, It is idle. therefore, to wonder at the 
backward stale of industry in Africa, Tt would 
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be ay reasonable to expect to find a inanufactory . su 


of freezing machines at the North Cape, as to ex- 
et to ind extensive clath factories in: Nipritia, 
The industry of a country always hears some pro- 


portion to the wants and necessities of ils yn | t 


habitants; and few eomparatively of those thitigs | 
which employ a large part of the industry of 
Europeans heing wauted in Africa, they are but 
little produced, 


eg 


It is true that besides the great articles no 
referred to, there are others, such as articles of 
show and ostentation, arms, and jewellery, for 
which it might be supposed the taste in Africa 
would be as strong as in Europe. But these ara 
costly articles; and, in point of fact, are never 
found generally diffused in any country not distin- 
guished by itsindustry. Men are not instinctively 
laborious or enterprising, Industry is with them 
only a means to an ettd—a sacrifice they muat 
pay to obtain supplies of the necessaries and con- 
yeniences of human life, Wherever the sacrifice 
required to procure food, clothes, and other neces- 
sary accommodations is considerable, the popu- 
lation is generally industrious; and a taste for 
labour being widely diffused, those who are not 
obliged to apply themselves to the production of 
necessaries, engage in the production of super- 
fiuities, But wherever the principal wants of man 
may be supplicd with but little exertion, indolence 
becomes the distinguishing characteristic of the 
population; and instead of employing their spare 
time in the production of articles of ostentation 
and luxury, they usually waste it in idleness and 
apathy. . 

In addition to the circumstances now mentioned 
explanatory of the low state of the arts in Africa, 
and the barbarism prevalent in it, the Negroes 
and other African races have been supposed by 
some philosophers to be naturally inferior in 
point of intellect, and not to possess the same 
“upacity for improvement as the iturepeans, or 
people of the Caucasian varicty. This suppo- 
sition has, however, been vehemently denied; and 
it bas heen contended over and over again, that 


‘the peculiar circumstances under which they have 


been placed sufficiently account for ihe condition 
of the Africans—-for their want of a hterature and 
their low civilisation, That great weight showd 
be attached to the considerations now mentioned 
is truce; but still they are insuflicient wholly fo 
account for the existing state of things. Egypt 
wis, at a very remote period, the principal seat of 
selence af@l af art: and various nations of Africa 
were in euntact with, and had a pretty extensive 
intercourse with, the Egyptians, and also with 
the Phonicians, and afterwards the Homans, 
But they seem to have profited litle or nothing 
hy this assuciation, And while the people of 
Greece, Asia Minor, aud Magna Gracia raised 
themselves in a comparatively brief period to 
the highest. pitch of civilisation and refinement, 
the nations of Africa continue, without a so- 
litary exception, down even to the present day, 
immersed in the grussest barbarism. Yet, during 
the space of 3,000 or 4,000 years, opportunities 
must have been afforded to some of them to make 
ailyances, 

With the exception of that of the ancient 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, whose descent is in- 
volved in the greatest uncertainty, almost all the 
civilisation that exists in Africa seems to be of 
foreign origin, ‘The introduction of Moham- 
medinism, though in a debased form, has, as 
previously stated, gone far ty hanish cannibalism 
from many countries; and some af them have 
also adopted the leiters and literature of Arabia, 
ut the progress they have hitherto made is not 
+hoas to lead to any very sanguine anticipations 
as to their future advancement: and it would not, 
indeed, be very philosophical to sappose that those 
who have been wholly unable to produce any 
hing erigmal! should attain to much eminence in 
the practice of foreign arts and sciences, 

It is uinecessary to enter inte any examination 
of the verata questio, whether the varicties of the 


human race in Attica originally sprung trem 
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different sources, or whether they all belong to | 4. Migritia, which may be subdivided as follows, viz.:— 


the same stock, but changed to the state in which 


we find them by the influence of circumstances | 


in the lapse of ages. Whatever conclusion may 
be come to on this point cannot in anywise affect. 
the question as to the comparative intelligence of 
the African people. The same cireumstanves that 
are supposed by those who contend for the original 
iWentity of the races to have so greatly affected 
their appearance and physical capacities, could 
hardly fail to have an equally pewerful influence 
ever their mental faculiies, This in fact is sul 
stantially admitted byw Dr. Prichard, who has 
atdy contended for their common origin, and the 
equality of their intellect with that of the other 
races, "The tribes,’ says he, ‘in whese prevalent 
conformation the negro type is diseernitie in an 
exagporated degree, are mniformily me the lowest 
stage of human soeety; they are either ferocious 
savaces, or stupid, sensual, and indolent, Such 
are the Papals, Bulloms, andl other rude hordes on 
the coast. of Western Gtunea, and many tribes 
near the Slave coast, and in the Bight of Genin; 
countries where the slave trade has been carrical 
on to the greatest extent, and has exercised its 
usually baneful influence. On the other hand, 
wherever we hear of a Negro state, the inhabitants 
Wowhich have attained any considerable degree of 
iImprevement in their social eondition, we con- 
stantly find that their physical characters deviate 
considerabiy from the strongly marked or exazr- 
gorated type of the Negro. The Ashantee, the 
Sulema, the Dahomans, are exemplitications of 
this remark, The Negroes of Gruber and Hausa, 
where a considerable degree af civilisation las 


long existed, are, perhaps, the finest race of 


genuine Negroes in the whole continent, unless 
the Jaiofs are to be excepted. The Jolois have 
heen a comparatively civilsed people from = the 
mera of their first diseavery by the Portucuese,’ 
(Researches into the History of Man, ii, p. dus. 
3rd ed.) 

It.as doubtful whether this is a perf cls eorreet 
statement; but at any rate it may be Worthy of 


consideration as comiuig from a great authority on j 


questions of race, As to the negro, the qwew era 
opening for him in the great American republic, 
where he has heen freed at sueli boundless expen- 
difure of European blood, nuast ultimately settle 
the question whether Iie is lit fora ligher civilisa- 
tian, 

Creographical and Paltticul Divisions, — Africa 
has been variously divided, according ag one stan- 
dard or another has been adopted, Owing to the 
barbarism of the people, our ignorance of the 
different states into which the continent is di- 
vided, and the reyolutians to which they are per- 
petually subject, any distribution of the country 
tounded on its political divisions would. be almost 
impossible; aud, however accurate at the time, 
would speedily become quite ehaolete. A. better 
method would be te distribute 1t aceording to the 
rices of people by whieh itis principally oceupied ; 
but. as these are in parts very much blended, and 
it. is sometimes no easy matter tu say whieh pre- 
(laminates, it seems, on the whole, the hetter way 
to distribute tt aceording to the great natural fea- 
dures of the conntry, On this principle, Africs 
may be distributed as follows, beginning with the 
North :— 


l. The Barbary States, taciuding the whole country N, 
of the desert of Sahara, aid W. of the 25th degree 
of EK. long. 

?, Sufara, or the Great Desert. 

a. The Medion of fhe Mife, ineliuding FErrypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Senaar, Kordofan, and all the country 
drained by its allizenta, 


er 
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a. Soudan, or N, Nigritia, being the country to the 
S. of the Sahara and N. of the Kong moun- 
tains, watered by the Senegal, Gambia, Niger, 
and the rivers flowing into the great lake of 
Tchad. 

b. Central Nigritia, being the region between the 
Kong mountains and the N, shore of the gulph 
Gf {zuinea to the Bight of Biafra, 

G. Southern Nigritia, including the countrics from 
the Bight of Biafra along the coast to Cape 
Negro, and iiwiurds to the sources of the rivers 
flawing through it to the coast, 

a, southern Africa, or the region & of Cape Negro on 
the W., and of the Zambesi river on the EB. 

6. Acastern Africa, or the region N, of Aambesi river, 
round hy the sca coast to the confines of Abyssinia 
and the Gebel-ci-Komri, or Mountains of the Moon. 

t. The Planes of Africa, including the Madeira, Canary, 
and Cape de Verde islands on the W. coast, with 
those of St. Helena, Ascension, &c,, and on the F, 
coast the preat island of Madagascar, the isles of 
France aud Mamnritins, Socotra, &e, 


Progress of Discovery — Africa, among all the 
quarters of the globe, has aiways been the chief 
object of curiosity and discovery. Her Moediter- 
ranean coast indeed was well known to the 
ancients, aud ieluded im their circle of civilised 
states. But her eastern and western limits, 
slretehing an indefinite extent southward, longs 
baltied the attempts to'reach their termination 
and that of the continent; while Immense deserts 
barred the access into the interior, <A peculiar 
ditiiculty was also fonnd in tracing the source, 
and sometimes the termination, of the mighty 
rivers by which its inland regivus are watered, 

Tyre, the carliest seat of a flourishing com- 
merece, might be expected to seek a route to the 
distaut. parts of Africa. In the curious account 
given by Ezckiel, Tarshish is mentioned as beth 
the most remote and most Important place wiih 
which she traflicked. ‘The Icarned, however, huve 
been much divided respecting its site: but the 
Tarshish to which the Tynans sailed down the 
Mediterranean, whence they imported iron, silver, 
lead, and tin, the products of Spain and Britain, 
was most probably either Carthage, or the §. part 
of Spain. Carthage made violent effurts to pre- 
vent other commercial powers jrum penetrating 
bevond Sicily, thus sceking to monopelise the ex- 
chistve trade of the remuter countries, of whose 
products her merchants would, of course, keep an 
assortinent, 

Mention, however, is made of another route ta 
Tarshish, by the Red Sea, which has singularly 
perplexed geographers. It was opened by So- 
lomon, during the most prosperous period of the 
kingdom of Judea, and aided by an alliance with 
Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, To reconcile these two 
yoyares, M, Gosselin supposes the term to mean 
‘the ocean’ as distinguished from inland seas or 
gulphs: so that one voyage was to the Atlantic, 
the other to the Indian Ocean, But all the modes 
in which Tarshish is mentioned—the fare of a 
vessel thither, its merchants, its kings—seem in- 
consistent with so very vague a sense; nor does 
there appear any room to think the Jews ever 
viewed the Mediterranean as an inclosed sea. We 
are disposed therefore to prefer the suggestion of 
Mr. Murray, in the Enevclopedia of Geoeraphy, 
that the Tyrtans gave the name of Tarshish to the 
whole continent, of which it. formed for them the 
most important part, Tarshish, in this larger 
sense, becumes nearly synonymous with Africa ; 
the one voyage was along ita northern, the other 
along its eastern coast. 

Ophir is another country much celebrated in 
the Jewish scriptures, particularly for its gold, 
Many learned men have sought it in Jndia, 


though gold was nog then an article of export 
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from that country, but the contrary: and no 
one staple of Indian trade is mentioned aa brought 
from Ophir. Indeed its position seems clearly 
fixe, when we find the Red Sea voyage to Tar 
shish deseribed elsewhere ag one to Ophir. The 
latter, then, was on the eastern coast of Africa, 
where gokl is nowhere found north of the Zam- 
beze, Here accordingly we find Sofala, long the 
chict emporium of that river; and it may be ob- 
served that Ophir is called in the Septuagint 
Soopheira, while the modern Arab term is in- 
differently Zofar or Aafoat, 

This intercourse did not survive Solomon, whase 
successors, weakened by the division of the king- 
doms, were unable te maintain it, 

Our next information is derived from Hero- 
dotus, who, during his residence in Egypt, made 
very careful inquiries of the priests and learned 
men, fle gives @ very curious report of no less 
an exploit than the entire circumnavigation of 
Afriea, Necho, one of the preatest Egyptian 
princes, engaged for this purpoye Phoenician ma- 
riners, who descended the Red Sea, and having 
reachol the ocean, landed, sowed a crop, reaped 
it, and renewed their voyage, Thus they pro- 
ceeded for two years, and in the third entered 
the Pillars of Herewles, ‘They remarked that, in 
rounding Africa, they had the sun on the right, 
that is, on the south, which must have heen eor- 
rect. ‘This brief relation has piven rise to a mass 
of controversy. (Herodotus, iv, 42; Gosselin, 
Geographic des Anciens, i, 199-216; Renneil, 
Geog, Herodotus, 5, 2-4, 25.) 

Herodotus has given a detailed account of the 
wild and wandering trikes bchind the Atlas ridge, 
extending to and somewhat bevond Fezzan— 
He adils an interesting narrative of an expedition 
to explore the interior, undertaken by some 
youths from the country of the Nasamones lying 
injand fram Cyrene. They passed, first, a ver- 
dant and cultivated territory ; then a wild region 
filled with wild beasts; next entered inte an arid 
dreary desert. Here, while plucking some wild 
fruits, a party of black men surprised and carried 
them along vasi marshes and lakes to a city situ- 
ated on &@ river flowing eastward. These lest 
features, after they were within the desert, could 
not be found short of central Africa: Inuit it is 
doubtful whether they refer to Timbuetoo and the 
Niger, as supposed by RenneH and Ileeren, or 
to the lake Tchad, and the Yeou or river of 
Bornou, 

Another singular circumstance mentioned by 
Heredotus relates to a traftic for gold carried: on 
by the Carthaginians with a people beyond the 
straits, and managed in a peculiar manner, with- 
out the parties sccing each ether. There is no 
gold in Africa narth of the Senegal or Niger; 
but whether the Carthaginians penetrated thither, 
or the gold was brought by natives across the 
desert, there seem no means of certainly deter- 
maining. , 

The records of Carthage, which would have 
thrown s0 much light on ancient commerce and 
geographical knowleiyve, have unfortunately je- 
nished. There remains only one valuable doetu- 
ment, the narrative of a voyage by a eommanier 
Hamed Hanne, sent to fuund celonies on the 
western coast, and to push discovery as far as 
Possible. He is said to have carried with him 
sixty vessels, and no less than 30,144) men, women, 
and eluldren, Adter passing the straits, he founded 
successively four colonies in convenient situa- 
tions; then sailing three days along a desert 
coast, came to Cerne, a small island m a bay. 
In its vicinity he visiied a Jake, throueh which 
flowed a large river, and atrother stream full of 
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crocodiles and hippopotami. Then, returning to 
Cerne, he sailed twelve days along the coast of 
the Ethiopians, a timid race, who fled at the ap 
preach of strangers. His party then reached and 
sailed for several days along a coast, where they 
observed many striking objects, In one place the 
earth was so hot that it eould not be trodden ; 
torrents of flame were seen to roll along it and 
rush into the sca, During the day there appeared 
only a vast forest; but in the night, the air was 
filled with the sound of musical instruments and 
of human voices, Landing on an island they 
found a singelar race of beings, in human shape, 
but with rough skins, leaping from rock to rock 
with preternatural agility. Towards the close of 
their yoyage, there appeared a very lofty meun- 
tain, seemiuig to reach the skies, called the Chariut 
of the Gods, 

This voyage has been the subject of elaborate 
dissertation by learned men, who have differed 
very widely as ta its extent. Bougainville carries 
it to Cape Three Points on the Cold Coast, 
Kennell to Sierra Leone; while Gosselin restricts 
it tv the river Nin, in Moreceo, The first gywice 
exceeds 3,441 miles; the latter falls short of 700, 
The dilticulties are very great; not a single name 
coincides; the descriptive features are tao slurlit 
to ix any one spot with precision, The period, 
estimated only at 88 days, seems searcely ade- 
quate ta so long a voyage of discovery along an 
unknown coast. Yet the aspect of man and na~ 
ture; the Ethioeprans or black races; the gorille, 
evidently Jarge apes, whose form resembled the 
human; tle great rivers, full of crocodiles and 
luppopotami; the conflagrations, apparently oc 
easlonied by the still prevalent eustom of burming 
the grass at a certain season; silence during the 
day, with music and gaicty in the night,—all 
these strongly sugeecst tropieal Africa, Gosselin 
indeed maintains that the evast of SToroceo, in its 
then comparatively rude state, would mueh more 
than now resemble the negro countries; but this 
scenis scarcely to account fur all the above par- 
ticulars, (Hannonis Periplus, in Tudson’s Geog. 
Grae, Min. tom, i; Rennell, Geog. Herodot, sect. 
16-26; Gosselin, Géoy, des Anetens, i. 61-164 ; 
Bougainville, in Memoires de V.Académie des In- 
scriplions, xxvii, 10.) 

The Persiaus, who entertained an almost super- 
stitious dread of the sea, were little likely to ex- 
fend maritime knowledge. Yet Xerxes showed 
sume interest in the subject. Having condemned 
to death Sataspes, a Persian nobleman, he was 
persuaded to commute the sentence to that of 
circumnavigating Africa, Sataspes passed the 
straits, but soon terrified by the stormy ocean and 
rocky shores, he returned, and declared to his 
sovercign that the vessel had stopped of itself, and 
could not be got forward. The monarch indig- 
nantly rejected this apology, and ordered the 
oTiginal sentence to be execnied. The ai tempt 
was not renewed; and wuder this empire the 
kuowledge of Africa seems to have on the whole 
retrograded. When Alexander sent an expedi- 
tion duwn the Persian sulph to seek its way into 
the Red Sea, it returned without success; whence 
the inference was made that no eommunication 
existed, 

tinder the Ptclemies, though they were an en- 
terprising dynasty, and a Jearned schoo) of geo- 
graphy was then formed, little progress was mae, 
The prevailing hypothesis of an uninhabitable 
terrid zone at once mndicated the limited amount 
of knowledge, and tended to perpetuate it, The 
map of Eratusthenes makes Afnca an irreeular 
trapezium, of which the N. and §, sides were 


nearly parallel, and the whole terminated N, of 
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the equator. The coasts beyond the Straita of 
Gibraltar and Gape Gardafui, being observed on 
both sides to converge, were supposed to continue 
in that direction and meet. A navigator named 
liudoxes, partly aided by Ptolemy Evergetes and 
by the merchants of Cadiz, made several spirited 
attempts to perform this voyage, of which he did 
not suspect the extent; but he returned aiways 
without success. 

‘The Romans did not much advance the know- 
ledere of interior Africa, Mela, without any ad- 
ditional information, adopts the system of Era- 
tosthenes, with some faneiful additions, . Pliny, 
however, had access to all the information col- 
lected by the Roman chiefs and commanders, 
Scipio had sent Poiybius to explore the western 
coast, which was surveyed by that officer for about 
S00 miles, consequently not beyond the limits of 
Moroceo, Suetonius Paulinus had penetrated mto 
the rezion of Atlas, describing: its lofty and rugged 
steeps richly clothed with forests, Uniler Vespa- 
sian, Cornelius Balbus made an expedition imto 
the desert, recciving the sulmission of Cvydamus 
{Gadamis), and Garama (Germa), but we can 
scarcely identify Boin with Bornou, 

Alexandria meantime, under the impulse given 
by the luxurious consumption of Rome, acquired 
a great extension of commerce. She opened a 
Tegular communication with India, and also to a 
considerable extent along the eastern coast of 
Africa. Both are desersbed In an Important com- 
mercial work written in the first century, called 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, The Africau 
course terminates at Kliwpta, a promoutory and 
flourishing port, the position of which, bowever, 
from the usual causes of changed names and varue 
descriptions, is open to controversy. Vineent 1ixes 
it at Quiloa, while Gosselin. makes 1 Magadorea, 
not quite a third part of the distance from the 
ascertained polnt of Cape Aromata (Gruardafuy), 
But the former has one conspicuous feature; five 
successive large estuaries, Which Gosselin owns 
himself ‘unable to fine within his limits, but wineh 
actually oceur a little north of Qunloa, in the 
mouths of the great river Quillimanc:1, There 
seems little room to hesitate therefore in fxg 
Rhapta at Quiloa, The gold of the Zambezi had 
not reached thia port, the exparts from which 
consisted only of ivory, torioise-sheil, and slaves, 
(Periplus, in Geog, Gree. Minor, tom. 1.3; Gosselin, 
Gog, dos Anciens; Vineent, Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea,) 

About a century after, Ptolemy published his 
gooytaphical work, the most complete of any in 
ancict times, On the eastern coast he adds to 
that deseribed m the Periplus an additionai range, 
stretching south-east from Rhapta to another 
promentory and port called Prasum ; considerably 
south-east. from which lay a lJarge island, Menu- 
thias, evidently Madagasear. According: to Gos- 
selin, Prasum is Brava, while Vincent makes it 
Mozambique; bat the south-casterly direction of 
the coast seems to limit it to Cape Delyado, This 
too would harmonise with Ptolemy's singular 
theory of a great austral continent extending from 
Prasum te the coast of the Sinw (China), thus 
making the Indian Ocean an Immense miland sen. 

In regard tothe W. boundary, Ptolemy’s ideas 
seem by no means very precise, Ls graduation 
shows an extent of coast wlich would reach far 
into tropical Africa; yet the Canaries are placed 
opposite to his most southern limit, which world 
thus seem scarcely te lave reached bevond Mo 
receo, Gosselin aceuses him of having cm- 
pleyed the materials afforded hy three «different 
voyages along the same line of coast, supposing 
thom to apply to separate aod successive parte, 
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thereby trebling its extent; but we must hesitate 
in imputing to this eminent geographer an error 
80 flagrant, | 

Qn the side of central Africa, Ptolemy de- 
lineatea a very extensive region, reaching far 
south, which he names Interiur Lybia. It con- 
tains two spacious lakes, the Lybian and the 
Nigritian, receiving the great rivers Gir and Niger, 
derived from chains of lofty mountains. A num- 
ber of cities are inserted which cannot be recog- 
nised by moder names, But the remarkable 
circumstance is, that these objects appear con~- 
tiguous to, and even connected with others, that 
wiequivocally belong to nerthern Africa. Hence 
Gosselin and other writers conclude that his in- 
terior Lybia was net. central Africa, but merely 
the region along the northern borders of the desert. 
We must observe, however, that the former, de- 
seribed as a region of mountain, mver, and lake, 
all on a great scale, bears very little resemblance 
to the desert border of northern Africa, Our im- 
pression is that Ptolemy, receiving his intelligence 
from caravans coming E. from Bornou te the Nile, 
not from those crossing the great desert, was 
Wuorant of the extent of the latter, and conse- 
quently of the interval separating northern from 
central Africa; and that he hence supposed and 
delineated the two as almost in contact. Yet 
this peagrapher had received intelligence of two 
marches, one by Julius Maternus from Cyrene, 
the other by Septimus Flaccus from Garama, who 
during periods respectively of three and of four 
mnanths had penetrated into the country of the 
Ethiepians, Ptolemy searcely gives credit to 
routes of such an extent; but he lays down 
Agysimba (perhaps Agadiz), into which they 
penetrated, as the most southerly known region, As 
it contaius neither rivers nor lakes, it cannot be 
central Africa; but if, in the manner above sup- 
posed, he was ignorant how far south that region 
lay, the length of the marches would necessarily 
oblive him to protract Agvsimba beyond it. (Geo- 
graphia Nubiensis (ddmsi}, in Latinum versa 4 
Gabriele Sionita et Joanne Iesronita Ciimate, 
i. parts 1, 2, 8,4; Notices des MASS. de la Biblio 
theque du Roi (Pars, 1789), The passages of 
these writers relating to Central Africa transl. in 
Murray’s Discoveries in Africa, App. (2 ed.) i, 
619-533.) 

In the seventh century a grand revolution 
changed the face of the world. The followers of 
Mohammed, inspired by fanatical zeal, issucd forth 
from Arabia, and net only shook the Reman 
cinpire, but spread their conquests and settlements 
aver countries never visited by the Roman arms, 
To Africa particularly they gave an entirely new 
face. Along its Mediterrancan coast, they estab- 
lished several flourishing and civilised kingdoms, 
Their wandering habits, and the use of the camel, 
an animal expressly formed for sandy deserts, 
enabled them to overcome obstacles that battled 
the Romans. The Sahara, across which no regular 
route appears to have been known to the ancients, 
was penetrated by them in different directions. 
Their dispersion was aided by the great schism 
between the dynasties of the Abbassides and Om- 
misdes. The vanquished party, in large bodies, 
eTossed the desert, and forined settlements, where, 
under the title of Fellatus or Fonlahs, they still 
exist as a race entirely distinct from the Negroes, 
Their possessions extended alony a great river 
ealled by them the Nile of the Negroes, which, 
however, was not, as long supposed, our Niger, 
but a tributary flowing into it from the cast, 
termed by Clapperton the Quarruna or Airmie. 
Ghana, the modern Kano, was then the chief seat 
both of empire and commerce. The sovereyrn 
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displayed & pomp unrivalled in Africa, having his 
throne adorned with a mass of pure gold, indi- 
cating the commerce by which the city was en~ 
Tiched. ‘This gold was found in a country to the 
south called Wangara, intersected by numerous 
branches of the Nile, and where the metal was 
extracted from alluvial earth, There is evidently 
rome confusion here, as gold, in alluvial deposits, 
13 only fovnd in countries far to the west; the 
error probably arising from the channel by which 
it was brought. Farther east, on the Nile of the 
Negroes, Edrisi represents Berissa and Tirka, 
which seemed to have been recognised by Clap- 
perton in Bershee and Girkwa, still considerable 
towns, Farther in that direction, Kuku, a great 
and flourishing kingdom, is evidently Bornou, the 
capital of which still bears that name; while 
Kaugha, twenty days te the south, and distin- 
guishel by its arts and industry, appears pretty 
clearly to be the Loggun of Denham, Returning 
to Ghana, and proceeding down the river, we are 
conducted to Tocrur, an inferior yet large and 
powerful kingdom. It appears evidently to be 
Soceatoo, which, in a document quoted by Clap- 

rion, 18 even called Takror. Sala, two days’ 
Journey lower, cannot now be identified, Farther 
west, the knowledge of the Arabians became most 
imperfect, They considered the ocean as only 


600 miles beyond ‘Tocrur, when it is nearly 2000, 


They notice in that direction the island of Ulil, at 
the mouth of the great river, whence all the 
cmintries on its banks were supplied with salt, 
This was pretty evidently suggested by Walet, 
the great mart fur the salt of the northern descrt; 
and is being reached across the ereat lake Dibbie 
might attach te it the idea of an island. 

About four centuries after Eurisi, central Afriea 
was visited and described by Leo, a Moslem 
Spaniard, who was even surnamed Africanus, A 
freat change had now taken place, Timbuetoo 
having risen ty be the most powerful city, the 
chief city of commerce and splendour, the mart 
for gold. The neighbouring states, including even 
Ghana, called new Kano, had become its tribu- 
taries. This writer mentions Hornou under that 
name, and adds for the first time other states that 
still subsist—Cussina, Guber, Zegzey, and Zanfara. 
Kyeo, under the name of Gaga, is justly described 
as a Jarge and fine kingdom, 400 miles south-east 
of Timbuctoo, In a western direction, Ghinea or 
Gheneoa, distinguished for its preat commerce, is 
the Junné of Park. Thus alk this part of the con- 
tinent had assumed nearly the shape which it has 
ever since retained. 

Soon after hezan that grand career of maritime 
enterprise, which tenninated in the circumnavi- 
gation of the African continent and the discovery 
ofa passage to India, It was carried on entirely 
by the Portuguese, and proceeded by gradual 
steps, from the rounding of Cape Bojador in 1433 
by Gilianez, to the memorable passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497 by Vasco de Gama, 
During this long period, at every successive point, 
vigorous efforts were made to penctrate into the 
interior, These were inspired, not only by the report 
of gold mines and other objects ef commerce, but 
stil more by a hope of reaching the court of a 
mysterious personage named Prester John. This 
name appears to have originated in reports brought 
by Rubruquis and other early travellers of a ruling 
Nestorian bishop in central Africa, When, how- 
ever, notices arrived of a Christian prince in Abys- 
‘sinia, the name Prester John settled down upon 
him; and, ignorant of the breadth of the con- 
tinent, theyesupposed that, at no very great dis- 
tance from the western coast, his dominions might 
be found, The commanders were therefore in_ 
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structed on every new discovery to make their 
first inquiry concerning Preater John ; and thouch 
total ignorance was everywhere professed, they 
persevered, and really appear to have sent embas- 
mes even to Timbuctoo. Di Barros has given a 
pretty correct account of the position of that city, 
and of Genni (Jenné) its rival, The English and 
French found a considerable Portuguese popu- 
lation on the Senegal and Gambia, and many 
words of that languaye current among the people 
of Bambouk, Yet nothing was done te correct 
the Arabian idea of the Niger rolling westward 
into the ocean; and the Senegal was therefore 
considered as forming its lower course, though Di 
Garros expresses wonder that, after passing through 
so many regions, itshould not have roiled a greater 
body of waters. 

Phe Portuguese formed leading settlements at 
Elmina on the Gold coast, and at the mouth of the 
nver Formosa, which has now proved to be that of 
the Niger. They learned that the rulers here, on 
their accession, were accustomed to send ambassa- 
dors about 250 leagues into the interior to the 
court of a prince named Agan¢, from whom, as 
from a superior lord, certain symbols were received, 
which formed the prince's investiture. ‘This po- 
fentate, during the interview, was screened from 
view by a silk curtain, and only at the close bis 
foot was put forth, to which they did homage, 
(IM Barros, Asia, b. iii, ch. 3-12.) Major Rennell, 
wiih seeming reason, presumes this to be the king 
of Ghana; and in the maps of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there appears a very large 
lake named Guardia, which, from the site aud a 
Tude resemblance of name, we suspect to be the 
Tekad; but D’Anville, finding no authority in its 
support, expunged it. The Portuguese also formed 
considerable settlements on the coast of Congo, 
which, to a certain extent, they still retain; and 
their missionaries penctrated to some distance in- 
land, After passing the Cape, and on the way to 
India, they sailed along nearly the whole of the 
caster cuast as far as Melinda and Mombasa, 
The king of Portugal had previously sent out two 
envoys, Coyilham and De Payva, to reach India 
by way of the Red Sea. Their notices and ol+ 
servations, coupled with those of the cireumnayi- 
galors, first conveyed to Europe a full view of the 
outline and cireuit of this vast continent, 

Covilham, in returning, settled in Abyssinia, 
and transinitted such accounts as induced his sove- 
Teign to send thither a succession of missionaries, 
through whom copicus accounts were received of 
that remarkable country, scarcely at all known to 
the ancients, They did not, however, carry dis- 
covery far into the interior of the continent; and, 
indeed, such ignorance prevailed on the subject 
that, in the maps of the seventeenth century, 
Abyssima and Congo are brought nearly into coin 
tact, while the Nie rises almost in the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

ln Europe meantime a growing interest was ex- 
cited respecting the course of the Niger, the coun- 
try of yold, and the trade ef Timbuctoo, It wag 
heightened by the conquest of that city by the 
emperor of Morocco in the end of the sixteenth 
century, In 1618, an English company was formed 
for the purpose of penetrating thither, by aseend- 
Inge the Gambia, supposed ane of the mouths of 
the Niger, They sent out Captain Thompson, 
who, leaving his vessel at Kassan, went in a boat 
to Tenda, which no European had yet reached ; 
but be was killed in a contest with the Nalives, 
another body of whom, instizated by the Portu- 
puese, atlacked and massacred most of the men in 
the vessel, Another crew, sent to reinforce him, 
fal] nlranneato all wretime ta tha alieentn | Te 1on 
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Captain Richard Jobson eame out with a larger 
atTmameont, and, undismayed by these evil tulings, 
made his way considerably higher than his pre- 
cursors, Ife even supposed, on erroneous informa- 
tion, that he was near Timbuctoo, and returned 
with the intention of actively resuming his re- 
searches, but was prevented by a quarrel with the 
merchants, who lost courare. and dropped the mn- 
dertaking. (Jobsen, Golden Trade, or a Discovery 
of the River Gambia. Land, 1624.) 

A century elapsed without further effort, ti] the 
Duke of Chandos, director of the African Com- 
pany, entertained the idea of enlarring ifs scanty 
profits by opening a communication with the 
country of gold. He sent out, in 17253, Captain 
Bartholomew Stibbs, who having procured canocs, 
pushel vigorously wp the river, Ou passing the 
falls of Barracudas, however, the stream became 
in many places so extremely shallow, that even 
his littie boats coukl searcely he dragged upward, 
He was finally obliged to stop nearly at the point 
which Jobson had already reached, Uis mforma- 
tion Jed latin te conelude that § the original or head 
af the river Niger is nothings near so far in the 
country ax by the geoetaphers bas been repre- 
sented. ‘The Gambia, at a little distance upwards, 
was described as dwindling inte a mere rivulet, 
It had ne communication with the Senegal, of 
with any lake, He nowhere heard the Niger 
named, and had great doubts if such a river ex- 
iste, Moore, a zealous agent of the company, 
strenuously repelled this conclusion, and cndea- 
youred to overwhelm him by quoting Plinv, Pie- 
lemy, Leo, and other high authorities ; hut stibbs, 
thourh unable to meet bin on this grennd, con- 
tinued not the less steadily to affirm whit jie had 
seen with his awn eves. CMLoore, Travels in the 
Tuland Parts of Afriea, Lead. 1788. Ju faer, 
notwithstanding: one or two other arlempls, the 
English made no farther diseoveries in tis quar- 
ter, nor obtained any intelligence of the real 
Niger, 

The French meantime were making greater 
exertions on the Seneral, which they carly chose 
as their place af settlement. About 1650, a com- 
mercial intercourse had been opened by some 
merchants of Ronen and Dieppe, without any set- 
tlement, the crews merely erecting temporary huts 
during their stay. (Pannezina, Voyaye de Lybie. 
Pans, 1645.) They were obliged, however, m 
1604, to give way to the great West India Com- 
pany, Whose privilege included also western Africa, 
In nine years, however, it fell; and on its ruins 
was erected a second, succeeded by a third, fourth, 
and fifth, which last was merged i the Mississ) ppt 
scheme, These, like similar mereantile associa~ 
tions, were all disastrous; but each had its interval 
of activity, during which a good deal was done te 
extend discovery and trade. The chief efforts were 
male by the Sieur Brue, appointed governor in 
We, From Vert St. Louis, where a settlement. 
was now formed, he immediately sailed up the 
river, with a view to adjust some differences with 
fie Siratik or king of the Foulahs, and open a 
trade with its upper regions. Tle succeeded in Ins 
negotiations, and had hoped to reach Gallam, but 
was obliged to stop at Ghiorel, where he erected a 
fort. In 1698 he reached Gallam, and arrived at 
the rock of Fela, which stops the navigation for 
larce barks, At Dramanet lie fixed on a position 
for a fort, which was suvon after erested under the 
name of St. Joseph, and became the centre of 
French interior trade. Through the exertions of 
one Compagnon, he sequired a full aceunt. of 
Bambouk and its gold mines, Lhe mast productive 
in Africa, He laid before the company a plan for 
conquering the country, which le undertook to 
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effect with 1,200 men, but could neither obtain the 
requisite authority nor means, He made diligent 
inquiries respecting the regions beyond, and ob- 
tained pretty distinet, accounts of Bambarra, the 
lake Maberia (Dibbie), and ‘Timbuctow Re- 
specting the Niger, two opposite statements were 
made, According to one, it flowed westward, and 
divided into the three branches of the Gambia, the 
Faleme, and the Senegal; while others asserted its 
course to be eastward. The former continucd 1o 
be the popular belief; but D’Anville, who bestowed 
much attention on the subject, and had access to 
the best. dacuments, became convinced that there 
was a great river quite distinct from the Senegal, 
which flowed eastward, and was the one that passed 
hy Timbuctoo. Upon this principle he formed 
his map of Africa, a wonderful effort of sagacity 
and ability, and which, in fact, is still tolerably 


correct as to a great part of that continent, (La- 
bat, Afriqne QOceidentale, 4 tom. Paris, U¢2d, 


Golberry, Fragmens Wun Yovage en Afrique, 2 
tom. LD Anville, sur les Riviéres dans LU futerior 
de l'Afrique, Académie des Inseriptions, tom XXv1. 
64) By restricting Abyssinia and Conge to their 
true limits, and obliterating: imaginary feallires, 
this great wearrapher first exhibited that vast m- 
terior blank which so strongly excited the curiosity 
ad enterprise of Europe. 

The spirit of African discovery slumbered in 
Britain till 1788, when it burst forth with an ar- 
douravhieh led ta the most splendid results, In 
that year was formed the African Association, com- 
posed af a number of distinguished individuals, 
aman whom Sir Joseph Banks and Mr. Beaufoy 
took the lead. Ledyard was sent te penetrate by 
wiy of Eyypt, and Lucas by that of Tnpeli, The 
former. who, with an iron frame, had travelled yrreat 
part. of the world on foot, excited eteat expecta- 
fiens; but unhappily a fever earned him off before 
leaving Cairo, Mr. Lucas, long vice-cousul at 
Moroceo, had the advantage of aiuclerstandiig per- 
fectly the African languages, He found no dith- 
eulty in obtaining the concurrence of the Pasha 
of Tripoli; and had set out for Fezzan, but was 
arrested by an insurrection among the Arah tribes. 
Valuable information, hewwever, was obtamed from 
several intelliveut natives. confirmed by the tes- 
timony of Ben Alli, a merchant, who happened to 
he in London, and had travelled far into the in- 
terior. From these sorees pretty coplous accounts 
were received respeciing the great countries of 
Bornou and Cassina, the latier of which had be- 
come the chief among ‘the states of Houssa, The 
informants described also a ptcat caravan route 
across the continent, from ‘Pripeli to Asiente ar 
Ashantee, behind the Gold Coast, Tn this course 
it crossel the great central river, described, how- 
ever, as flowing to the westward. It was, in fact, 
the Arabian Nile of the Negroes, the Quarrama of 
Clapperton, which in that direction proceeded to 
the mait river, of which it is only a tmbutary, 
Ltennell, having: these materials put inte his hands, 
and not. being aware of any central river but one, 
reversed the direction given by D’Anville to the 
Niger, making it flow westward to the ocean by 
the channel of the Senegal. At the same time 
Bornou, understead to be deseribesd as bordering on 
Nubia, was carried far to the north and east of its 
real position, and the bordering countries displaced 
in consequence 3 so that this map, though ably 
drawn up, formed decidedly a retrograde step in 
African geopraphy, 

The Association now tured their attention to 
W. Africa. and cnugaged Major Houghton, for seme 
time consul at Morocea, to proceed Crom: the Gam 
bia, He went on foot, imprudently loaded with # 
quantilLy of valuable arucles, He passed unme- 
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Jested through Medina and Bambouk; but on 
teaching ihe territory of the Mours, was seduced 


by that people into the desert, where he was either 
killed or abandoned to perish. (Proceedings of the 
+ 


Affican Association, London, 1790. Ibid, Lond. 
1797.) : 


On receiving this intelligence, the Association 


lost no time in secking a substitute, and were for- 
tunate enough to engage Mr. Mungo Park. That 


gentleman, in December, 1795, set. out from the 
Gambia, and passed through Medina, Bondou, 
Gallam, Kasson, and Kaarta. Having suffered on 
the way severe apoliation, he was ‘seized and de- 
tained long in captivity by the Moors of Ludamar, 
He contrived to escape, and though in extreme 


distress, maade his way through the kingdom of 


Bambarra to Sego, its capital, This formed a crisis 
in Affican geography, far he there saw ‘ the lang- 
sought majestic Niger, glittering to the morning 
sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, sid 
flowing slowly to the eastward.’ 
the city, its crowded population, and the jmumerous 
canoes om the river, presented altorether a scene 
little expected in the heart of Africa, Mr. Park 
penctrated down the Niger as far as Silla; but lis 


destitute condition, and the formidable accounts of 


the bigotry prevailing at Jenné and ‘Timbuctoo, 
deterred him fram proceeding farther. 

This traveller's arrival in England in December, 
1797, with accounts of such important discoveries, 
raised higher than ever the enthusiasm for African 
discovery. Hie retired ato private life; but the 
Association obtained the services of Harncmai, a 
German, who possessed. many requisites of a tra- 
veller. He went by way of Egypt to Feszan, 
thence inte central Africa, aud appears to have 
penetrated by way of Cashna to Nyfte on the Niger, 
where he tell a victim to the ¢iimate, The same 
fate befell Mr. Nicholls, who attempted to reach 
the Niger by way of the Gulph of Benin, Some 
years before, Mr, Browne, an enterprising indivi- 
dual, by his own resources had penetrated by way 
of Egypt inte the interior country of Darfour, about. 
midway between Abyssinia and Bornou. He ob- 
tained there some important detached notices re- 
specting the neighbouring nations, and the oyiein 
of the White Hiver or main branch of the Nile, 
gait to rise in the mountainous territory of Donga, 

Meantime Park’s mil was intensely bent upon 
Africa; and through his acquaintance with Mr. 
Maxwell, who had commanded a vessel employed 
in the Zaire or Congo, he became persuaded that 
that river was the termination of the Niger. Being 
invited by government to lead an expedition on a 
large scale, he readily aceepied it, and its arrange~ 
ments were adjusted with a view to Jus Lypothesis. 
On the 4th of May, 3805, he departed from the 
Gambia, with a well appointed party of upwards 
of forty ; but the harassing attacks of the natives, 
with the pestilential influence of the rainy season, 
rolyeed them to seven before they reached the 
Niger. He proceeded downward, however, and at 
Sansanding obtained materials for constructing: & 
schooner, 4) feet. Jong, which he named the Juliba ; 
and on the £7th November, 1&4, set sail to ¢x- 
plore the mysteries of interior Africa, It appears 
that he passed Timbuctoo, and made his way down 
the river to Boussa, where the king of Yours, w- 
dignant at having received no presents, pursued 
with a large body of men, and attacked him in 4 
natrow and rocky channel. Park and his ecom- 
panions, unable to resist, threw themselves into 
the water, attempting te reacle the shore, but were 
drowned, His papers were never recovered, 

A German named Réntgen attempted to pene- 
trate by way of Morocco, and set out in L809 from 


Mogadore; but. be appears te have heen murdered 


The extent of 
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by his guides, Some intelligence was pleaned from 
Adams and Riley, two Americans, who were suc- 
cessively shipwrecked on the coast of Sahara; but 
much wicertainty attached to their statements, 
Tn 1809, the asgociation engaged the services of 
the celebrated Burkhardt, whe undertook to ac- 
commpany the interior caravan from Cairo. While 
preparing himself for the expedition he made ex~ 
cursions through Nubia, and also through Syna 
and Arabia, his observations on which have been 
published, and are extremely valuable. In 1817, 
huwever, when about to set out on his main desti- 
nation, he fell a victim to dysentery, 

The public mind continued to be intently fixed 
on African discovery ; partly from a Wish to lear 
the real state of countries so difficult to explore, 
and so different from those of the temperate zone, 
and partly, and perhaps principally, from absurdly 
exavirerated ideas as to the value of the commerce 
that might be carried on with the natives. At 
length government, on the suggestion of Sir John 
Barrow, determined to make a more extensive effort 
than ever. Following up the hypothesis of the 
identity of the Niger and Congo, two expeditions 
were prepared; oue to ascend the latter river, 
ailother to descend the former. Captain Tuckey, 
who commanded the first, sailed from England in 
February, 1816, and arrived in June at the mouth 
of the Congo. The party proceeded for some time 
with great spirit; but being obliged by the cata- 
racts to leave their boats, and proceed on foot 
through a ragged country affording little shelter, 
they became exposed to the banefal infinence of 
the climate. Severe sickness soon assailing the 
whole party, obliged them to stop short, and ulti- 
mately proved fatal to all the officers, including 
the commander. The other expedition, destined 
to go down the Niger, was commanded by Major 
Peddie, who endeavoured to reach the intenor 
through the country of the Foulahs. Having died 
before the march bean, he was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Campbell, who reached the Foulah frontier ; 
but. the sovereign, jealous of their designs, detained 
them under various pretexts, till exhausted sup- 
plies and general sickness obliged them to return. 
Emmediately after Captain Campbell died, and his 
fate was shared by Licutenant Stokoe, just as he 
had planned a new expedition. Captain Gray, of 
the Royal African corps, penetrated by another 
route to Gallam, but could not obtain permission 
tu proceed through Bambarra. 

All thus series of disaster did net shake the per- 
severance of the British government. A new open- 
ing was affarded through the Pasha of Tripeli, who, 
inspired with a desire of improvement new in this 
quarter of the world, cultivated European connec- 
tion, and influenced by the judicions conduct of 
consul Warrington, offered his assistance to the 
British government. Holding Fezzan tributary, 
and having a commanding influcnee over the cen- 
tral states, he could secure the safe passage of a 
traveller through a great part of africa, Under 
his auspices, in J&10, Mr. Ritelue and Lieuten- 
ant Lyon reached Fezzan; buf through the 
climate, and the treacherous ill-treatment of 
ihe sultan, they incurred such severe illnesses as 
proved fatal to the former, and obliged the latter 
to return, 

This failure did not prevent the speedy forma- 
tion of another expedition, for which a mere for- 
tunate destiny wus reserved. Its cinefs, Major 
Denham, Lieutenant Clapperton, and Dr. Oudney, 
arrived at Tripoli in November, (&21. Next spring 
they proceeded to Fezzan; but through the neg- 
lect of the sultan were unable te procure camels, 
which obliged Denham to return to ‘Pripoli, Here 
he reeeived assurances ef protection from Goo kh lal- 
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loon, a great Arab slave-merchant, who was set- 
ting out for the very countries which he sought to 
explore. Under his guidanee, the party, in the 
end of 1822, began their route through the great 
desert, passiny between the territories of the two 
remarkable native tribes, the Tuaricks and the 
Tibboos, They then travelled for a fortnight amid 
hilts of moving sand, without the slightest. vestige 
of life or vegetation. Soon after they entered Ka- 
nem, the northern province of Bornou, At Lari 
they came im view of Lake Tchad, the great in- 
terior sea of Afri a, 200 miles long, receiving two 
eteat rivers, and containing numerous islands. In 
proceeding along its eastern shore they visited most 
parts of Bornan and its chief cities of Kouka (Kuku 
of Edrisi}, New Birnie, and Angornou. This king- 
dom, once the most powerful in central Africa, had 
about thirty years before been conquered and 
dreadfully ravaged by the Fellatas from Houssa; 
but a private individual, by valour and ability, had 
reasserted its independence, and driven out the 
enemy, ‘That. person, under the title of Sheik, ex- 
ercised all the real power, while he suffered the 
lottimate king to reign in empty pomp. Major 
Denham also visited the smaller kingdom of Man- 
dara, bounded by an almost interminable range of 
mountains filled with savage tribes, who are hunted 
down for slaves. In Loggin, situated along the 
great rivet Shary, which falls into the Fecha, he 
found a people more ingenious and industrivus than 
those of Bornou, 

Meantime Clapperton and Oudney were making 
an expedition through Housaa, the most Interest- 
ing region of central Africa. It was found inha- 
bited by the Feilatas, a people having nothing of 
the Negro features, but apparently descended from 
the great body of Moslem Arabs, who had migrated 
many centuries ago. They were quite supertor to 
the Bornonese both in aspect. and character, culti- 
vating the land with greater skill and diltgence, 
and manufacturing very fine cottons, The sway 
of Ghana, andl even of Cassina, had been trans- 
ferred to Sackateo (Tocrur), the sultan of which, 
about. the berinning of the present century, over- 
ran all Houssa, and for some time oceupied Bornou, 
Ghana, however, under the name of Kano, was 
found srreat in its decay, and still the chief scat. of 
commerce, The transactions were extensive and 
well arranged; but slayes were the staple com- 
modity. Sackatoo was found considerably larger 
than Kano, and ihe traveller was hospitably re- 
eeived by sultan Bello, The river Quarrama was 
observed traversing this couniry, and flowing west- 
ward into the Niger, which, at. the nearest point 
to Sackatoo, had a southward cowrae ; but acecunts 
varied, whether continuing in that direction it 
reached the sea, or making a great cireuit emptied 
itself into the lake Tehad. The traveller, having 
in vain solicited the means of proceeding to the 
river and the coast, returned to Bornou by a new 
route, which enabled Lim te see Cassina, a capital 
now preatly decayed. Dr. Oudney died early on 
thts journey. 

The British government determined to follow 
up these extensive and important discoverics, 
Clappertan was employed to land on the coast of 
Guinea, thence to penetrate to Sackatoo, and on 
his way explere the termination of the Niger, 
Instead of attempting to ascend the river of Benin, 
he was advised to proceed by land from Badagry ; 
but from imprudent exposure to the climate two 
companions died, and he became sickly. He soon, 
however, reached the Yarriba, or Kingdom of 
Eyes, which he found populous and tlounshing ; 
and the natives, not imbued with Mohammedan 
bigotry, courleausly received him. In traversing 


tt he croased the chain of the Kong Mountains, 
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peopled to the summit, Leaving Yatriba, and 
passing through the large cities of Kiama and 
Vawa, hé reached Boussa on the Niger, where he 
received a confirmation of Park’s death, and even 
an invitation from the king of Youri, who pro- 
mised to give him that traveller's books and 
papers; but this visit was delayed till he should 
return from Sackatoo. On his way thither he 
pressed through Nyffe, a highly improved territory 
though dreadfully laid waste by the Feliatas; and 
through Zeezeg, also very populous and well cul- 
tivated. At Sackatoo, or Soccatoo, an expedition 
against the rebel territory of Goober enabled him 
to procure farther informations ‘The sultan, how- 
ever, prepossessed with groundless jealousies, 
treated him with a harshness, which, with pre- 
vions sickness, brought this spirited traveller to a 
premature grave, His servant, Lander, after 
doing the last duties, conceived the plan of him- 
sclf exploring the termination of the Niger, but 
was forcibly prevented, 

The information attained on this journey afforded 
the strongest reason to suppose that the Niger ter- 
minated in the sea, Lander, on his return, submitted 
to government a plan for proceeding to Doussa, 
and thence navigating the stream downwards, 
The British Government agreed to furnish the 
means, though promising only a very slender re- 
ward. In March, 1830, accompanied by his brother, 
he arrived at Badagry, and procecded by nearly 
the former route to Boussa, Thence he visited 
Yourl, which proved a very rich and populous 
country; but the king treated him ill, and he had 
ne success as to Park’s books and papers. On the 
island of Patashie, below Boussa, he procured, 
with great difficulty, two canoes, afterwards ex- 
changed for one of larger size, and thus began the 
navigation down the Niger. He soon found it 
expand into a most magnificent river, about three 
miles broad, and bordered by noble forests. The 
large island of Zagoshi presented an active scene 
of industry and navigation, and by a large force 
of armed canoes maintained its independence of 
the neighbouring states. On the adjoming shore 
appeared avery large town, named Rabba. Far- 
ther down, Egga, another great port on the river, 
terminated the comparatively civilised territory of 
Nytfe; below which were only detached states. of 
a very turbulent and lawless character, among 
which serious dangers were encountered, The 
next striking object waa the influx from the west- 
ward of the great river Tshadda, three or four 
miles broad, and with a current so strong that 
they soon pave up the attempt to ascend it. They 
learned, however, that three days’ fourncy up was 
Fundah, of whose importance they ‘had often 
heard. It became more and more evident that 
their voyage was to terminate in the sea, and that 
the numerous river branches which open into the 
(sulph of Benin are the delta of the Niger. Near the 
larve town of Kirree, they passed the one which 
runs towards Genin. Here the natives were almost 
entirely clothed in the manufactares of Enrope, and 
had fleets of large canoes adorned with European 
articles. The travellers, however, were made pri- 
soners, and carried down to Eboe, the great. mart 
for slaves and palm oil, with which trade the 
natives, who are rude and dissolute, do not. hesi- 
tate to combine piracy. With great. difficulty, and 
the promise of a high ransom, they succeeded in 
getting arrangements made for conveying them 
to the sea, They reached it by the channel called 
by the Portuguese Nun, by the Englsh Brass 
River; not the Jargest. of the estuaries, but that 
which comes in the most direct Jine from the 
main trunk, Thus, by very humble agency, was 
solved that grand problem in African geography, 


Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, and some other gentlemen of 
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in the search after which so many abortive efforts | Mr. Campbell. In 1825, whila Mr, Thompsor 
had been made, was at. Lattakoo, these districts were invaded by a 
This important discevery, opening a water com- {| numerous and formidable Catfre people, from the 
Munication into the very centre of the continent, | vicinity of Cape Natal, These, it was discovered, 
made a strong impression on the mercantile world, | | had been driven from their country by a still more 
powerful tribe, the Zooloos, whose chief, Chaka, 
Liverpool, entered into an association for forming | could muster 100,000 fighting men, Yet thera 
a settlement and opening a trade on the Upper (| was found to be in that quarter a large extent of 
Niger, Two steamers, the Quorra and Alburkah, | fertile territory, to which a number of Dntch 
were fitted out; while the Columbine, a larger | farmers were induced to emigrate; but having 
Bailing veasel, was laden with poods, They ar-! been involved in hostilities with this savage tribe, 
rived in the mouth of the Nan in October, 1832, they have of late suffered dreadfully, and many 
but suffered severely from sickness amid the | of them have perished, 
swamps of the delta; and though before the! During the years 1822 to 1826, Captain Owen 
end of the year they reached a healthier station, | was employed by the British government in 
the survivors did not regain their health. In the | making a very careful survey beth of the eastern 
course of the next twe years, Mr, Laird ascended | and western coasts. He obtained much imforma- 
the Tshadda, and reached Fundah, nine miles in- | tion respecting the former, which had hitherto 
land, which he found a large city, with nearly | been very imperfectly known. In [83 /, Sir James 
40,000 inhabitants, situated in a very extensive | Alexander, under the auspices of the Geographical 
and beautiful plain, lis commerce, however, had | Society, perfurmed an expedition to the north- 
been much injured by war, and by the tyranny of | west. from the Cape, into the country of the 
its tuler, from whose power Mr, Laird had some dif- | Damaras, where he penetrated farther than any 
ficulty in escaping. Mr. Oldfield in the Alburkah | former traveller, 
sailed about 100 miles up this river, Wut neither! Within the last few years, a new and powerful 
found its banks go fruitful ner the commerce so} impetus has been given to African exploration, 
active as on the Niver. He also visited Rabba, | which has resulted in most important discoveries. 
which proved equally ¢xtensive with Fundah, | In the first place, the true nature of the interior 
The streets were crowded and dirty, but the mar-j; has heen ascertained beyond dispute. In the year 
keta spacious and well arranged, The state of | 1852, Sir Roderick Murchison suggested the hypo- 
the vessel frustrated the attempt to ascend to) thesis that the interior of Africa was now, as in 
Boussa, Lander had unfortunately died of wounds | ancient geological periods, an immense watershed, 
recekved In a contest, with the natives, The} occupied by fresh water lakes, outilawing to the 
expedition was unfortunate in a commercial] east and west through fissures in the mountain 
view, the only valuable article found bemg ivory, | ranges near the coast. ‘This theory has been com- 
in too small quantity to pay the expense of the | pletely established by the discoveries of our most 
voyage, eminent African travellers, It is known to be 
‘rom the southern extremity of Africa, inter- ] true of the passage of the Niger, and Dr, Living- 
esting discoveries have also been made. It was | stone preved it to be the case in that of the Zam- 
not till 1640 that the Dutch formed a colony at | besi, whust it received a fresh confirmation from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which quickly became | the discoveries of Burton and Speke, and Speke 
flourishing, Beyond the Karroo desert they set- | and Grant, with respect to the sources of the 
tled rich grazing farms, at the foot of the high | Nile. The discovery of the latter is a most me- 
interior ranges of the Nienweld and Sneuwge-|morable one in African geography. It was in 
birge, compelling the natives to labour as slaves, | 1858 that Captain Speke first visited the Lake 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Sparr- | Nyanga. He subsequently made a second jour- 
man and Vaillant brought interesting accounts of | ney for the purpose of farther investigation; and 
the scenery of this tract, and its natural produc- {in a memoir, in the Joumal of the Geographical 
tious both animal and veretable. ‘The setilement | Society, he published a statement of the facts on 
having been captured by Britain, Mr, Barrow, as | which he grounds his conclusion that this lake is 
secretary to Lord Macartuey, mate in 1797 an | the reat reservow of the Nile. He says that it 
excursion into the interior, and pave striking pic- | appears ‘that all the drainage of the N’yanga 
tures of the pastoral life of the K affres, acd of the | must come down the channel of the Nile, unless 
miscrable aspect. and condition of the [sosjemans | perchance the Sobat might be the river alluded to 
or mountain Houttentots. in 1801, Messrs, Trutter | by the Arabs and natives as “making Usoga an 
and Somerville passed the Sneuweehbirge, dtsco- | island.” Should this not be the case, then the 
vered the large stream of the Grange River, with | Sobat must be an independent river, draiming ail 
the pastoral tribe of the Koranas, and jinally ar- | the mountain range north of Mount Kenia up to 
rived at Lattakoo, capital of the Boslmanas, a] this parallel, and so to the eastward as far as 
more industrious and improved peeple than any | possible the basin of the Nile is determined. Now 
‘et known in southern Africa. On receiving this] to complete the western side of the basin of the 
intelligence, Lord Caledon sent Dr. Cuwan and ! Nile as far as possible, I must state as a positive 
Mr, Donovan, with a party of twenty, to attempt | fact, the Nile at Gondekoro is the parent or true 
to penetrate as far as Mozambique; but after pro- |] Nile. iNo explorers on the Nile, of the present — 
ceeding considerably beyond Lattakoo, they were | time, doubt that for a moment; and all those— 
surprised and killed by a party of natives, there are many—who have recently directed their 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell, in his zealous pursuit | attention to the discovery of the source of the Nile, 
of missionary objects,’ considerably extended our | have invariably looked for it south of Gondokoro, 
knowledge of this part of Africa, Teyond Latta- | ‘This matter established,—as on the east the only 
koo, he passed through a succession of towns | aiHuent to the Nile worthy of any notice was the 
always rising in importance, Ihurrechane, the Asua river, and that was so small it could not have 
last, was estimated to contain FG,000 inhabitants, made any visible impression on the body of the 
who, besides agriculture, showed considerable skill | Nile,—leavea only the Little Luta Nzigé to be 
in adorning ther habitations, tanning skina, and discussed, for the rest of the land meluded in the 
amelting iron and copper. Dr. Lichtenstein and ; basin of the Nile ts drained into the Nile north of 
Mr. Burchell mace important observations on the Crondokero, Information assures me, that as the 
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Bushuana people, but neither penctrated so far as | Malagarazi and liusizi rivers drain the southern « 
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side of the mountains encircling the Tanganyika, 
so dy the Kitangulé and Little Luta Nzigé drain 
the north side of those mountains; and this, I think, 
is proved by the fact, that the Nile at Gondokoro 
was not so Jarge a3 the Nile was in Unyoro during 
the floud. For this reason also I feel very sure the 
Little Luta Naive of itself, 1f 1é was not supplied 
by the Nile as a backwater, would be nothing 
more than a flat rusli-marsh, like the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal.’ 

Dr, Livingstone, in his exploration of the Zam- 
best, has uot only contributed largely to geo- 
graphical sctenee, but it may be hoped that his 
exertions will ultimately prove most useful in the 
cause of humanity, He proposes a chain of sta- 
tions beyond the Portuguese territory on that 
river, as a means of facilitating commercial com- 
munication with the natives, Some of the races 
in the vieinity are anxious to cngage in trade, and | 
the country i suitable for cotton. Ile beheves 
that it is only by encouraging industry in this 
way, In connection with missionary labeurs, that 
real good will be dome to Africa. We owe to him 
the discovery of Lake N'yami, and he has but 
recently returned from exjilorations of the Shirt 
river—an afiluent ef the Aambesi—and Lake 
Nyassa. 

Dr, Uarth’s researches in north Africa are well 
known as placiiug him on the list of ilustrieus | 
African travellers. Captain Burton js pot only 
distinguished fur his discuvery of the Tanganyika | 
Lake, and his explorations im western equatoriutl 
Africa, but for his valuable observatious on thie eth- 
nology and cendition of the east African races. M. | 


AGLIE 

are fur shipping. Ayadir belonged at one time td 
the Portuguese, by whom it was surrounded by 
walls, It was taken from them by the Moors in 
L530, when its fortifications were farther strength- 
cned, It was for a considerable period the centre 
of an extensive commerce; but haying rebclled 
against the government in 1773, the principal part 
of its population was transferred to Mogadore. 
The vast sandy deserts of N, Africa commence 
tmmediately to the S. of Agadir; and hence its 
hay is aptly termed by the Arabs Bab- Soudan, 
that 1s, Grete af the Blacks, 

AGDE (an, Agatha), a town of France, dep, 
Herault, on the river of that name, near where it 
ig traversed by the canal of Languedoc, abotit 3 
m, above where the former falls inte the Gulph of 
Lyons, and about. the same distance from where 
the latter js united with lake Thau. Pop. 9,746 in“ 
1861, Ships of 200 tons burden come up to the town 
by the river, near the mouth of which is fart Briseou, 
It has a considerable coasting and some foreign 
trade, with ship-building, manufactures of veridi- 
crise and soap, and distilleries, Being entirely 
built of black basaltic lava, and surrounded by a 
wail and towers of the same material, it has a 
eTim appearance, and is called by the country 
people the Fille Noire, It made a part of Galka 
Narbonensrs, and wis in 506 the seat of a cowicil 
summoned by Alaric, 

AGEN (an. dginum), a town of France, esp. 
dep, Lot-et-Garonne, on the right bank of the Ga- 
renne, on the railway from Bordeaux to Toulouse, 
Pop. 17,265 in 1861, The town is ii] built ; streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. The hotel of the pre- 


Paul du Chaillu, during his travels in equatorial ‘fect is worthy notice, and there is a fine bridge 
Africa, Made some nest important urvestigaflals | over the Garonne of eleven arches, Jt is the seat 
in conection with the river Ogobar: and has |of a cour rayale for the depts. Lot-et-Garonne, 
alsy greatly enlarged our knowledge of the ani-j{ Lot, and Gers; haa a coallere and several literary 


mals of Africa, particularly introducing to us that 
wonder of natural histery, the Gorilla. Anderson, 
Petherick, Galton, Krapf, Rebmann, Vor Decken, 
and many other names eccur in the history of 
African exploration, in which field so much zeal 
and heroism have of Jate been displayed. Yon 
Decken ascended the Kilimanjaro to a height of 
TH feet, and there witnessed a fall of snow, 
thes establishing by personal observation the fact 
announced by Krapf and Kebmain of snow-capped 
mountains under the equater. , 

But after all that has been done, there still 
remain interesting points to settle, which will 
afford abundant stimulus to the exertion of new 
explorers. 

AFRIGA, or MATIADIAT, a sea-port town of 
Barbary, #6. coast reg, Tunis, 11f im, SSE, Tunis, 
fat, 85° 32" NL, Jong. 11916 Tt eentains about 
800 inhab., and is at present a wretched place, 
surrounded with braken-down walls, and without 
shops or hazaars, Pormeriy rt was a sea-port and 
furtress of very considerable importance. In 1550 
rt was besieged by a powerful armament, under 
the onlers of the viceroy of Sicily and of Doria 
the fameus admiral of Charles V., who touk it 
after an obstmate and desperate resixtanee; but 
being found to be untenable it was subsequenily 
abandoned, 

AGADIES, a town of central Afriea. erp. of Air, 
or Ashen, in lat, 16° 40° N,, long. 7° 30’ kK. Est, 
pop. S000; formerly 50,000, Tt is still an impor- 
tant entrepot of the imterur commerce of central 
Africa, : 

AGADITR, or SANTA Cht4, a sea-nort town 
of Morocco, on the Atlantic Ocean, and the most. 8. 
in the empire, lat, 30° 267 357 N., long, 1 84" 5G" W, 
itis built on the declivity of a hill on the shore of 
agulph of large bay of the same name, well de- 
fended from the wanes, aad affording goed anelior- 
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institutions, a public brary with above 12,000 
vols., and a theatre, Its situation, though rather 
unhealthy, makes it the entrepdt of the commerce 
between Bordeaux and Toulouse. There is here 
a sail-cloth manufactory, which recently emploved 
above OK} work-people. and produced annually 
130,000 metres of canvass for the navy: there ure 
also manufactures of sermes, printed cloths, cottoris, 
bragicrs’ ware, pottery, soap, and spirits, Tn- 
virons beautiful; the promenade du Graviers is 
one ofthe finest in France, The town is famous as 
the birthplace of Jasmin, ‘last of the Troubadours,’ 
whe kept a hatrdresser’s shop in the High Sétrect 
til] the time of his death, in 1864. Agen is very 
ancient, and under the Roman emperors was 2 
preetenan ety, : 

AGGIERIIUUS, a bisheprie of Norway, and one 
of the most important divisions of that kingdom ; 
which sce, 

AGGERSOER, a small Danish island in the 
Great Belt, mear the E. coast of the island of 
Zonland, lat. 55° 12° N., long. 11° 12’ 0. 

AGHRIM, or AUGHRIM, an inconsiderable 
town of Ireland, co. Galway, 82 m. W. Dublin. 
Pop. 583 in 1861. One of the greatest battles 
ever fought in Ireland took place in the vicinity 
of Achrim in 1691, when the troops of William JIT., 
commanded by Ginkell, afterwards Earl of Ath- 
lone, gamed a complete and decisive victory over 
these of James IL, commanded by St, Ruth, who 
fell early in the action, | 

AGINCOUR'T, or AZINCOURT, a village of 
Franee, dep. Pas de Culais, 13 m. NW, St. Pol. 
Pop, 438 in 1861, The place is famous in history 
for the great victory gained near it in 1415 by 
the English monarch, Henry ¥., over a vastly 
superior French force, “ 

AGLIE, or AGLIA, a town of North Italy, 
prov, Turin, 10 m. SW. Lvrea. Pop, 3,321 in 
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1861, It has a evllegiate church, and a mag- 


nificent palace with a considerable library. 

AGNES (ST.), one of the Scilly Islands being 
the most 5, of the greup. It contains about 800 
acres, and had in 1431 a pop. of 289, and 200 in 
e061, Ts is celebrated for ita liglit-house with a 
“Tevolying light, in lat. 49° 43° 87° N., Jong. 6° 19’ 
23° W. The lantern is elevated 138 feet above 
high-water mark, 

AGNONE, a tewn of South Italy, prov. Cam- 
pobasse, 18 om. NNE. Iseria, in an elevated 
healthy situation, Pop. 10,820 in 1861. It has 
ai immeuse number of churches, an hospital, and 
five monts-de-picté, which make loans of seed 
corn to Lhe peasants, Tt ia ihe seat of the prin- 
cipal copper manufactures in the kingdom. Sume 
writers have allirmed that it eecupies the site of 
the ancient Agutonia of Lhe Samnites, 

AGOA DI PAO, a ser-port town of St, Michael, 
one of the Azores, 12m. i. Panta del Gada; near 
mountain peak of the same name, 3,060 feet high, 

AGON, a small seaport town ef France, dep. 
La Manche, 7m, W. Coutanees. Pop, 1,605 m 
IsOd, 

AGOSTA, or AUGUSTA, a maritime town of 
micily, cap. eant., prov. Catania, on its I, Cost, 
I2m. ON. Syracuse, lat, 879 18° 85” N., long. 
1° td B. Pop. $735 in 1858. Je stands on a 


peninsila, and was built in the 18th century Ly | 


the emperor Frederick, who peopled it from Cen- 
turissa, which was Tazed for sedition, It was 
neatly destroyed by the earthquake of 1698, when 
timbers of people were, crushed to death wider 
the ruins of their houses, and a sulphnrous vapour 
finding: its way to the priveipal powder magazine, 
it blew up with a (remendous explosion. A similar 
misfertune veaurred tn M4, Streets recular and 
parallel, with some tolerable municipal edifices 
andl magazines for articles of commerce: but. the 
houses are low and mean, and the inhabitauts 
have an air of dejection and poverty, Their whole 
existence depeuds on the export of sali, and a 
httie ol, honey, and wine, It is strongly fortified 
hoth on the land and sea sides. The harbour, 
though rather difficult of entrance, is deep, spacious, 
and secure; but. in Ky, and S. gales there is often 
aheavy swell, The holding ground is excellent, 

ACA, one of the swbufts, ereat divisions, or 
provinees inte which Tlindostan, or India N, of 
the Nerbuddah River, was divided by the emperor 
Akbar. Ft lies chicily between 25° and 24° N,, 
and may he enmputed fo contain about 45,000 sq. 
m., and from G to 7 millions of inhabitants. These 
subahs or provinees of the Mogul empire were in 
fact eqnal in extent and population to kingdoms, 
The provinee of Agra lies un the alluvial plain of 
the Jumma and. Ganges, with an elevation but a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea: and 
the finest. portion of it, well known under the 
name of the Doab, or courttry of the ‘two rivers,’ 
lies between these streams, Wy far the greater 
portion of its surface is a dead flat, Although 
watered by three great navigable rivers, the Chum- 
bul, Jumua, and Ganges, the country is charac- 
terised in general for its drought, tue greater part. 
of its irrigation being cffected hy means of deep 
wells, IL may also be described as eminently 
deficient. of timber, From March io June the 
clinuite is dry, and extremely sultry; from June 
tu Oetober, sultry and rainy; aud from November 
to February inclusive, serene, dry, and cold, the 
thermometer almost every morning falling belaw 
the freezings punt, With the exeeption of a few 


woody portions of the provinee lying towards its. 
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valuable minerals are the red sandstone, of which 
nearly all the monuments of the cities of Delhi 
and Agra arc constructed; and a species of tufons 
limestone, called Ranghar in. the language of the 
comitry, and which is the only senrce from whieh 
lime is obtained for ceonemical purposes. There 
are commonly two harvests: the greater erops 
bemg reaped before the seliing in of the rains in 
May and June, and the lesser in December and 
January. The principal corn crops are those of 
wheat and barley, Hye is not known, andeoats 
hardly so, and rice is not cultivated for want of a 
sufficiency of water. Of the smaller kinds of corn, 
those chiefly cultivated are two species of millet, 
viz. ffolcus Sorghum, calle in the Janguaze of 
the country Jewar; and Holeus spicatus, called 
Bajyera, Those two constitute the chief bread 
corn of the labouring people, who seldom taste 
wheat. Great quantities of pulses are raixed as a 
whiter crop for the food of man and cattle, the 
Mosk common of which isthe Cecer arriefum, called. 
grain by Luropeans, Mustard seed is raised for 
oll, and the sugar cane is cultivated for the manu— 
facture of sugar. Cotton is cultivated to a very 
considerable extent, and indigo is produced more 
extensively in this province than in any other 
part of Upper ‘tidia, 14 was, indeed, from hence 
that the drug, in the earlier periods of European 
commerce, Was procured for the trade of Lurope, 
The vrevt mass of the inhabitants are Hindleos ; 
among Whom the twe tirst classes in rank, the 
Bretiminical and Military, are more frequent. than 
to the eastward, or to the south, ‘T'p the W. of 
the Jumna, chiefly are found two nations or tribes 
well known In the history of Upper India, the 
Jauts and the Mematties, both distinguished by 
their warlike and predatory habits, It is remark- 
able of a conntry se long subject to Muhammedan 


‘Tule, ant the immediate seat of power, that the 
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proportion of Mohammedans found in this, as in- 
deed in the neighbouring provinces, is smaller 
than in the more remote one of Bengal. The in- 
habitants, of whatever denomination, are of more 
robust frames and a far bolder spirit than those of 
the last-named country. The language of the 
people throughout is the Hindi or Ilindustany, 
Phe basis of this language is the Hindoo dialect, 
which was spoken in the kingdom of Kanoje, 
which is within the limits of this province, on the 
first Mohammedan trvasions, 

AGra, the name of a zillah, or distriet, consti- 
tuling a judicial and fiscal division of the last- 
name provinee, lying. on buth banks of the Jumma. 
lis computed area is 4,500 Eng, sq. m,: and if it 
be cqually populous with the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Delhi, of the pepulation of which some 
estimate has been made, and it is probably some- 
what more so, it cunfains 273 inhabitants to the 
square mile, or near one million of absolute papu- 
lation, In JS18, ten years after this district came 
into British possession, it was estimated te contain 
2,406,214 begahs of land, each equal to near one 
third of an English aere. of which there were 
uuder actual culture 1,222,067; fit for culture 
SHS » and waste or uncultivable 902,740. Half 
Lhe area of the whole district, therefore, was under 
actual tillage. The land tax as assessed to the 
land under culture was at the rate of two rupees 
and two auas a beral, or near 13s. an acre: a 
very high or rather oppressive land tax, for a poor 
country Just recovering from long disorder and 
anarchy, 

AGRA, a city of Hindustan, cap. of the above 
province and district. on the SW. bank of the 


W. extremity, and here only durmy the season of | Jumua, which during the season of the toads -is 
the periodical rains, the climate is healthy, No {hore about half a mile broad, and at mo seasoi 


metallic mines exist in the provinee ; and its ently 
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fordable; in lat,-27° 11 N., long. 777 53’ HK. It is 
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distant from Calentta 950 .m., Madras 1190, and 
Liombay 850, and is connected by railway with 
Caleutta, Benares, and Dethi,, The present popu- 
lation is estimated at between 70,000 and 80,004, 
It is of considerable extent, and lias now hand- 
sume houses for European officers, subseription- 
rooms, churches, fort and arsenal, The towit is 
very eanvenicntly situated for the commerce of 
W. India and BE. Persia, amd is the mart of a very 
cousiderable imland and frontier trade, ‘The trading 
communication is, besides the chief meditunt of in- 
tercourse, the railway, carried on by beats en the 
Junina and Chundul, and by horses, camels, bul- 
locks, and bullock carts hy land, The goods com- 
prising the imports consist of sluwws, horses, camels, 
rock-salt, and the dry and fresh fruits and drugs of 
Persia, cotton wool and coarse cotton fabrics from 
the S., with European eommadities by the durmna 
uid Ganves, ‘The chief exparts consist of raw silks, 
indigo, au] coarse siycar, Apri, in remote tunes, 
appears ta lave been a fortified town of some 
consequence + but it was net until the year 140-4 
that il was made the seat of Mohammedan ¢m- 
pire, This was effected by the Afghan emperet 
Sihindur edi. About half a century later the 
place was greatly embellished by Akbar, by far 
the most. iHustrious af all the Indian emperors, It 
conlinued tobe the seat of roverument diuring his 
reign and that of Tis sens and Delhi was not re- 
storeel as the metropolis until the reign of bis 
erandson, Shalt Jehan, in the year 1647, When 
Akbar fixed the seat of his government at Apra, 
he chanyed its name to Akbarabad. which cvon- 
tinues wo be its Mohammedan designation, It 
contains many fine monumerts, all of Moham- 
medan orion. ‘Tlie fortress is of great extent, the 
deuatle rampart and bastions being built entirely 
of hewn red sandstone, and at least 60 feet above 
the level af the Jumna, an the bank of which 1t 
stands, ‘The most remarkable structure, how- 
ever, is the ‘T'aj Mahal, literally the * Crown of 
Empires.’ This stands about 2m. below the for- 
tress, and on the bank of the river. It is a mau- 
soloum, built by the emperor Shah Jehan in 
honour of his empress the begum arr Mahal; a 
hailing of white marbie raised on a terrace, ancl 
in the ordinary form of a Mohammedan mosque 
with minarets, The moscie ornaments of the in- 
terior, including even the marble pavement, are 
extensive, rich, and claborate, the flowers andl ara- 
besques being composed of no less than twelve 
different stones, such as agates, jaspars, lapis la 
suli, abd vartius colored marhles, and the imo- 
merous quotations from dle Koran being in black 
marhle, Ao garden with fountains and highly 
ornamented gateways surrounds the mausoleum, 
an! the towte ensemble is supposed, whether tor 
extent, symmetry, matériel, or execution, to sur- 
pass any thing in the world of the same ceserip- 
tion, Lhisis the umforn opinion, even of those 
who have seen the master-pieces of Ftalian art, 
‘at as possible,’ save ihe celebrated and accurate 
Bernier, ‘? may have imbibed an Indian taste ; 
but ] decidedly think that tis mouunient deserves 
auch mare to be numbered aman the wonders of 
the world than the pyramids of Eeypt,—thase un- 
shaper masses, Which, when J had seen them 
twice, yielded me no satisfaction, antl which are 
nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in furm of steps, one upon another, while 
within there is very little that is creditable either 
to human skill or to hitman invention,” The ar- 
chitect was a Mohammedan native of Sahar, ancl 
the whole Inildine is sad te have eost Ta0,000£ 
It is kept in execllent repair by the British govern- 
ment, which assiens a handsome annual revenue 
for this object. The tomb of the empervr Akbar, 
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at. Secundra, 6 m. from Agra, would: he considered. 
a splendid building in any place that had not she 
Taj Mahal to boast of. Tt was constructed by bis 
son, the emperor Jchanghire. A marble palace of 
Shah Jehan exists within the fortress; and the 
neighbourhood of the town for miles contains the 
ruins of palaces and tombs of costly materiats and 
workmanship, Agra, with the district to which 
it belongs, was conquered by the ehief Madhajee 
Sindjah in 1784, and formed a portion of the Jaghcer 
assigned by this prince for the maintenance of the 
army, organised on the Tiurepean system, and 
oflicered by Europeans, by means of which he 
maintained Jis supremacy in Upper Hindostan, 
In the course of the military operations which- de- 
prived the Mahrattas in 1503 of nearly the whole 
of their possessions in Hindostan, Agra was be- 
sicged| by Lord Lake, and surrendered after a 
practical breach had been. effected in one of the 
bastions. Since that time it has continued in 
British eceupation, The fortress has always a 
considerable warrisen, and about two miles beyond 
its walls is a cantonment where a much larger 
military foree is stationed, There are several 
modem buildings, including the English and 
Oriental College, the Metealfe ‘Testimomial, and 
the Government TIouse. Agra was the birth- 
nlace of Abul Fazel, the famous prime minister of 
the emperor Akhar, 

AGRAM, or ZAGRARB, a fortified city of the 
Austrian empire, cap. Croatia, and the residence 
of the governor-general, on a hill on the banks of 
the Save; lat. 45° 49 2" N,, long, 16° 4° i. Pop. 
16.647 in 1857, Agram is the seat of a bishopric 
and of a tribunal of appeal for Croatia, the Bannat, 
and Slavonia. Jt has a superior academy, a ¢ym- 
nasium, a Franciscan convent, a considerable com- 
merce, particularly in the tobaceo and corn of 
Hungary, and manufactures of silks and porcelain, 

AGREDA, a walled town of Spain, prov, Soria, 
at the foot of Mount Cayo, celebrated by Martial. 
Pop. 3,120 in 1857. The town is ill built, has 6 
churches and 4 convents, with tanneries and pot- 
tories, 

AGREVE (ST), a town of France, dep, Ar- 
deche, cap, cant. Pop. 3,133 m 1861. 

AGUAS CALTENTES, a town of Mexico, prov, 
Guadalaxara, 1400 m. NE. Guadalaxara; lat, 22° 
N., long, 1019 43’ WL Est. pop, 20,000. ‘The town 
is sttuated ima fertile district, has a fine climate, 
and is one of the handsomest ofthe Mexican towns. 
Bein intersected by several great roads, it has 
an active and considerable ecommerce, It 13 cele- 
brated for the hot springs in its vicinity, whence 
ii derives its name, . 

AGUILAR DI LA FRONTERA, a town of 
Spain, prov. Cordova, 22 m, SSE. Cordova, Pop. 
11,836 in [858, . 

AGLILAR DEL CAMPOS, a town of Spain, 
prov, Valencia, on the Pisuerga, 40 m. NW, 
Burgos. Pop, 1,026 1m 1858, 

AHANTA, a rich well wooded territory on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, between the rivers Ancobia 
and Suberin. Jt has gold mines, 

AHMEDABAD, a town of Hindostan, presid, 
Bombay, prov. Gujerat, cap. district of same name, 
an the navigable river the Sabermatty, Lat, 229 
an’ N., long. T2° 37° BE. Esiim, pop. 180,000. 
About the middJe of the 15th century it was a 
flourishing city eclebrated for the magnificence of 
its mosques, palaces, and streets; but it has sunce 
fallen greatly to decay. It is surrounded by a 
high wall flanked with towers; and is a great Te- 
sort of itinerant players and poets, It suffered 
severely fram the plague in 1312, and from an 
earthquake In (819, The district of which Ahme- 
dabad is the cap. contains 4,340 sq.m. and an 
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estimated pop. of 650,220, The town is the head- 
quarters of the north division of thé Bombay 
amy, art has a railway to bombay. 

AIMEDPORE, a tewn of Hindostan, prov. 
Orissa, 1} om, 8S. duyeernaut, 

AHMEDNUGGURK, a city and fortress of India, 
presid, Bombay, prov. Auruigabad, eap, district 
of same name, on the river Seena, 70 m. NW, 
Poonah; lat. 19° 5’ N., lou, 74° 55° EF, The 
town, founded in 1493, is enclosed by a stone 
wall, and has a handsome market-place and seme 
pretty good streets. At present it is the head 
station of a civil establishment, and has about 
20,000 inhab, exclusive of the garrison. The for- 
tress, a little way fram the town, is oval shaped, 
and about Tom, in cire.: it is built entirely of 
kime anilis surrounded hy a broad and deep ditch, 
It surrendered to General Wellesley (Duke of 
Wellmgton) in 1403, - 

The district ar collectorate of which Ahmed- 
nuggur is the cap, contains an area of 9,910 sq.m. 
with a pop. of about 990,000, 
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AHMOOD, a town of Gujerat, 20 m, XN, 
Broach; lat, 22° 3’ N., long. 78° 6’ I, 

AHRWEILER, a town of Prussia, prov. Lower 
Rhine, cap, are., on the Abr, 23m. WNW, Cob- 
lentz. Pop. 3,709 in £61, The town has manu- 
factares of cloth and tanneries. 

ANUN, a very ancient town of France, dep. 
Crense, cap. cant. 10 m. SE, Gueret, on a moun- 
tain at the fuot of which flows the Creuse. Pop. 
2,400 in 1861, There are coal mines in the neigh- 
bourkiood, 

ATWAZ, or AN WUZ, a town of Persia, prov. 
Kuzistan, on the Kareon, 44m, S. Shuster. dn 
furmer times this was a large and flourishing city, 
cap. prov, uf same name, and the winter residence 
of the Persian kings. [tr is now a@vretched place, 
with 600 or 700 mbabitants, Some ruins of the 
Old city are stil to be seen, Of these the most 
worthy of attention are ihe remains of a bridge 
uver the river, and of a roval palace. The portion 


of the wall of the latter now standing: is built. of 


Jarge blocks of hewn stone, aud is about 300 feet 
in length, and 14 ar 13 fect high. A little below 
Aliwag, at the deserted village of Sabla, are the 
remains of a remarkable mound or dam made 
across the river to procure water for the irrieation 
of the surruunding country, (Xinueit’s Per, Emp. 
ys 89.) ae 

AEAS, or AJASSO, 4 ritned sea-port. of Asiatic 
Turkey, on the N, shore of the gulf of Iskenderoe, 

AICH ACH, or AICH A, a town of Bavaria, cire, 
Upper Dannhe, on the Baar, 12 om, ENE. Augs- 
bug. Pup. 1,950 in 1X61, Near the town are the 
ruins of the ancicut castle of Wirtelshach, from 
which the rujers of Bavaria derive their name. 

AIGLE, a town of Switzerland, cant, Vaud, cap. 
dist, same name, on the terrent Grande-Lau, near 
the Rhone, Pop, 2.58% in [X0U, 

AIGLE (17), a town of France, dep. Ome, cep. 
cant., on the Rille, i8m. NNIS. Mortagne. Pop. 
454, Though old and surronnded by the remains 
of old walls, if is well built, neat. aud clean, ani 
is distinguished by its industry, 
pins manufactured here are celebrated all over 
France, and it has also fabrics of iron and eapper 
wie, wWire-vauze, and jiails, it has withstood 
several sieges, 

AIGNAN (ST\),a tewn of Franee, dep. Loire et 
Cher, cap. cant, 24 m. S. Blois. 
iS6f, There is in the vicinity the only quarry 
of gun-flints ia Franee, The quantity annually 
manufacturcd is estimated at from BO 40 U0 to 
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AIGRE FENILLE, a village of Franee, dep. 
Charente Inférieure, cap. cant,, 13m. NNE. Roche- 
fort. Pop, 1,812 in 1861, 

AIGUE PERSE, a town of France, dep. Puy 
de Déme, cap. cant, 11] m. NNE, Riom, Pop. 
2.097 in 1861, Near it is the Chateau de la 
Roche, the birthplace of the Chancellor de lHopi- 
tal, The town has manufactures of cloth and 
mineral springs, | 

AIGUES MORTES, a town of France, dep, 
Gard, cap, cant. 20 m, SW. Nismes: lat, 48° 33 
Os" N., long. 4° 11°22" EF, Pop. 3,865 in 1861, 
Though now about 4 m, inland, Airues Mortes 
was formerly a sea-port, and was, in fact. the 
place where St. Louis embarked on his two expe- 
ditions to Africa. At present it is connected with 
the sea by a canal, which is prolonged to Beau- 
caire on the one hand, while it is united ou the 
other with that of Languedoc, Et is fortified, and, 
from its position, is an important post. for the de- 
fence of the coast. Owing to the retrogression 
af the sea, the town Is surrounded by marshes 
(Whence its name Aque Mortue), and is yery un- 
healthy, Thesalt lake of Peecais, in the neigh- 
bourhood, is celebrated as well for the quality as 
for the quantity of the salt olitained from it, 

AIGUILLE (L, a celebrated mountain in 
France, dep, [stre, 4m. NW. Corps, height 2,000 
metres, or 6,366 feet. Its under part has the up 
pearance of a truncated cone, and its upper part is 
ofa cubical form, Lt was long stipposed to be in- 
aceessthle, and was henee ealled Jas fnacecssius 
but in 1£2 an officer of Charles VII). reached its 
slirmit, 

ATGUILLON, a town of France, dep. Lot et 
Garonne, at ithe confluence of the Lot and the 
Garoune, Tym. NW. Agen. Pop, 3,781 in 1861. 
Tt was unsuccessfully besieged by John duke of 
Sommandy mm 1345; when, it has been said, but 
Incorrectly, that cannons were first made use of. 

AIGURANDE, a tawn of France, dep. Indre, 
cap. cant, (2m, SW, Chiatre. Pop. 2,146 in 1s8tt. 
Ji, is the centre of an extensive cattle trade: and 
has, or had, an octagonal monument, believed to 
he very ancient, but of which the object is un- 
knw, 

AILSA, an insulated rock in the Frith of Clyde, 
10m, We Girvan, Its hase is elliptical, and ‘it 
rises abruptly from the sea to the heieht of 1,098 
feet. Tt consists of columnar trap. ‘The NW, side 
ix almost perpendicular, beimg formed of successive 
iers of invuoense columns. It is frequented hy 
Imuumerable flocks of sea fowl, and is a very 
striking object from every part of the Ayrshire 
coast. It gives the title of marquis to the noble 
family of Kennedy, 

AIN, a frontier department in the EK, ef France, 
having the Rhone, which separates it from Savoy 
on the b, and &., the Saone on the W., and the 
depts, of Saone. et Loire, Jura, and part of Switzer- 
land, on the Ne and NW, Ares 592.074 hectares. 
Pop. 870,019 in TOL, Exelusive of the Rhone 
and Raone, by which it ts partly bounded, it is 
divided by the Ain, whenee it derives its name, 
Into two nearly equal parts: that to the E. being 
meee, mountamous, and principally adapted to 
pablurage; whereas that fo ihe W., theugh in 
paris marshy, is generally level and ft for eulti- 
vation, There are in the SW. portion of this dep. 
a great number of lakes or ponds, some of which 
are subjected to a very peculiar species of rotation, 
Ji is usual to drain and cultivate them for a 
season; wud when the crop has been gathered 
they are again filled with water, and with dif. 
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snhjected to the plough. ‘The extent of the ponds 
sa employed is estimated at uearly 16,000 hec- 
tares. This is find to be a very profitable species 
of cultivation ; though, from the liumidity it o¢ca- 
sions, it is sakl to render the climate unhealthy, 
Qxen, of which large numbers are bred, are gene- 
rally used in tillage, Produce of corn crops suffi- 
cient for the consumption, Vintage considerable, 
three-fifths of the produce exported. Woods very 
extensive, umounting to about 120,000 heotares. 
Near Belley are produced the best lithographic 
stanes in Franee, Alanufaetures inconsiderable, 
Great mambers of the inhabitants emigrare an- 
nually after harvest to seek for employment in 
the contiguous departments, Chief towns Bourg, 
Nantua, Trevoux, Kelley, aml Gex, Dut the 
most celebrated place in the dep, is Ferney, loug 
the residence of Voltaire, 

AUN-TAB, a large town in the N, of Syria, on 
fhe S. slope of the Taurus; lal, 369 58° N., long, 
879 1815" Fl: 70 om. N. Aleppo, and 380 om, W, 
Bir, on the Euplirates. Pop, has been estumated 
at 20,000, which, if the town be two-thirds the size 
of Aleppo, as stated by Manundrell ¢Journal, 21%), 
“an searcely he considered as exagyerated, Tlie 
inhabitants consist of nearly equal numbers of 
Armenian and Greek Christians, Curda, wud Mo- 
hammedans, among whom 4@ spirit of toleration 
and wiity prevails unparalleled im most other 
Eastern socictics, They use the Turkish lan- 
guage. Llouses were Inuit, of a fine stone re- 
sembling porphyry, flat-roofed, and generally af 
only one story. ‘There are five mosques, and 
several Jarge and well supplied Iazaars, In the 
contre of the town is a castle an a mound, re- 
sembling, in every reapeet, that of Aleppo, but 
much smaller, Water abundant, many of the 
atreets having streams flowing through them, 
On the S. is a Jarge burial ground, which at a 
short distance resembles an important suburb, and 
is perhaps not much inferior in extent lo the town 
itself. Manufactures of goat-skin leather, cotton, 
sek woollen eloths, are carried on to same extent 5 
and there is some trade in raw and tauned hides, 
clath, honey, and tabaceo, 

Ain-Tab may be regarded as the capital of a 
limited but very fine country, consisting of small 
bills and valleys among the roots of the Taurus. 
The towns and villages in this little district are 
very numerous, the most. important being Adjia, 
Slam. sud Kles. Aft Adjia, 6 or 7 m. cisiant, 1s 
the seuree of tlhe Koeik (the river of Aleppo) ; 
and within (0 vards of this stream there mais 
atither, the Sejour, the hanks of which are thickly 
set with trees and villages. The Sejour has a 
good bridge over it, about 24 m, from Aim-Tab, 
The airis geod and the soil fertile; bat cultiva- 
tion is not much followed, the majority of the 
rural population being shepherds, Principal agri- 
cultural products eurn and tobacco, Bees are very 
plentiful, 

Ain-Tab was taken and plundered by Timour 
Bee in 1100+ but its favourable sité and the tolerant 
spirit. of its inhabitants have kept. the district Te- 
markabiy free from the usaal Eastern casuaitics. 
The Turkish pachas, noterious as they are tor ex- 
selion and oppression, respect the homes andl rierhts 
of these hardy mountaineers, They have, indeed, 
bean taught this forbearanee liv some severe Jea- 
cans, having experienced, im every attempt at 
tyranny amd extortion, a firm and suecesslul re- 
sistance. The Jast of these attempts was made in 
1740, when the Turkish forces were eompietely 
defeated; sine which the men of Ain-Tab and its 
vicinity have been suffered te enjoy the produce of 
their diekds, floeks, atk bees, in uudisturbed iran- 


quillity, According to Maundrell, Am-Tab is iden- | being 7 miles NJ Paris. 
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tical with the Antiochia ad Taurum of the ancients; | 
but this is doubtful, 

AIRDRIE, a royal and parl. bor. and m. town of 
Scotland, co. Lanark, pa. New Monkland, on rising 
cround between two little rivulets, 11 m, E. (xlas- 
cow, on the railway from Edinburgh to Glasgow. 
Pop. of parl, bor. in i841, 12,408, and 42,922 in 
1864. The town consista principally of two pa- 
raliel streets joined by erosa streets. It has a 
handsome town-house, and the horses of the 
labouring population are well built and comfor- 
table. Jn the early part of last century Airdric 
contained ouly ene solitary house, It owes its 
rapid rise te the coal and iron mines in its Imme- 
diate vicinity, and to its contiguity to the Monk- 
land canal and the Garnkirk railway, The Calder 
and other great irom works in the neighbourhood 
employ a number of hands; and within the town 
there are irun founderies, at which machinery 1s 
mate, with distilleries, breweries, malt barns, &c. 
The weaving of cotton goods on account of the 
Glascow manufacturers has hitherto, however, 
heen the principal source of employment; and it 
has, alsu, a cotton factory. It is divided into two 
parishes; and besides the churches attached to 
them, it has sundry chapels in connection with 
the Free Church and the different classes of dis- 
senters; with various’schools and charitable insti- 
tutions. It is governed under a charter of 1833, 
hy a provost, three baillies, and twelve councillors. 
Burch revenue, 1868-4, 2.700% The Reform Act 
united Airdrie with Hamilton, Lanark, Falkirk, and 
Linlithgow in the return of a member to the H. of 
(. Parl, and municip. const. 389 in 1864, Annual 
yalue of real property in 1862-3 (railvays not in- 
cluded), 12,2412 . 

AIRE, a river of England, important from its 
navigation and dhe numerous eauals with which it 
is connected, It rises in Yorkshire in the central 
mountain ridge, a little to the E. of Settle. It 
pursues a SE, course, till passing Leeds it ts joined 
by the Calder at Castleford; its course ia thence 
E., with a good many windings, fill it falls nite the 
Ouse, a little above Goole. From Leigh to Perry- 
bride the Aire flows through one of the richest 
plains in the kmgdom, 

Aine (an, Vices Judi), a city of France, dep. 
Landes, cap. cant, on the Adour, 80 m. SSE, 
Bordeaux. Pop, 1.960 in $861. This ig a yery 
ancient city, and bas been since the fifth century 
ihe seat of a bishopric. The Goths beeame pos- 
sessed of itin the sixth century, andit was for some 
time the residence of Alatic HI. tt suffered much 
in the wars with the English, and still mare in the 
religious contests of the sixteenth century, The 
fort ifieations by which it was once surrounded have 
now wholly disappeared. Jt is pretty well built, 
has a cathedral, a college, and a secondary eccle- 
siustical seminary. A bridge has been built over 
the Adour, 

Arre, a fortified town of France, dep. Pas de 
Calais, cap. cant. at the confluence of the Lys 
and Laquette. Pop. 4.864 in 1861. It is pretty 
well built; has several pubhe fountains; with 
manufactures of linen, hats, seap, Dutch tiles, ge- 
neva, &c. In a military point of view, it is of 
considerable importance for the defence of the 
country between the Lys and the Aa, | 

AITHVAULT, a town of Franee, dep, Deux 
Sevres, cap. cant..on the Thou, lim, NNIE. Par- 
tenay. Pop, 1,735 in 1861, The town is well built, 
and has the remains of an od castle and monastery 
destroyed in the sixteenth century. 

AISNE, a dep. in the north of France, between 
48° 50 and 50° 4’ N, lat, and 2° 56’ and 4° 12° EF. 
long.; the principal tewn, Laon, ja its centre, 
Area, 728,530 hectares, 
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Pop, 564,597 in 1861. The department is traversed 
by the Aisne, whenec its name, the Oise, Marne, 
aid lry several canals. Surface crenerally flat or 
undulating, but in parts hilly; soil fertile, ‘The 
cultivated land amounts to about 500,000) liectares, 
abont 100,000 heing oecupied with woods, and 
42,000 with meadows, Agriculture good ; and after 
providing for the inhabitants there is a large ex- 
port of corn, as well as of sheep, oxen, horses, aud 
pigs, Ft alsa produces flax and hemp, ‘hops, STATIC, 
wet rout, potatoes, &e, In the sotttherh part 


Wine 15 made : but the ordinary drink of the in- | 


habitants is wine aud beer, ‘This dep. is celebrated 
for its manufactures, at the head of which roust be 
Placed the cottons, Jaces, lawns, shawls, table 
Iinen, &e. of St. Quentin; the mirrors of St. Go- 
hain; and the bottles, of which Folambry furnishes 
about 3,000,000 @ year for Che wines of Champagne. 
Tt has ‘also cast iron and iron plate founderies, 
brick and tile works, manufactures of chemical 
products, and of beetroot sugar, bleach fields, &c. 
It is divided into tive arrow, 37 cant. and 837 
comm. Chief towns, Laon, St, Quentin, Suissons, 
Chateau-Thierry, and Yervins, 

ATX, an ancient city of France, dep. Bouches 
du Rhone, cap. arrond, and eant., formeriy cap, 
Provence, in a plain at the foot of some hills, 16 
m, N. Marseilles, on a short. branch of the rail Ly 
from Lyons to Marseilles, Pop. 27,659 in LHOT. 
The town was founded by Caius Sextins Cal- 
vinus, a Roman general, 120 years b.c., and re-. 
ceived the name of Aque Sexte, from its famous 
hot springs. It is a well-built handsume town, 
strects generally well paved, wide and clean. It 
has a beautiful promenacle, and some good squares, 
omamernted with fountains. A side of one of the 
aquares is formed by what is called the Pufats, an 
old building contami some spacions halls, for- 
merly occupied by the parliament of Provence and 
other public bodies, Tt has also a town-hall, contain- 
Inga valuable collection of antiquities, a magnili- 
cent cathedral, a muscum of pictures, a theatre, and 
other public buildings, Previously to the Revelu- 
tion, Aix was the seat of a university; and 
present it has an academy equivalent to a univer- 
sity, with facuities of theology and law, and a 
valuable library containing above 100,000 vola, It | 
is alan the scat of a cour imperiale for the ilepts, of | 
the Touches du Rhone, Dasses Alpes, and Var, and 
of an atchbishopne; and has several learned so- 
cleties, AIX has manufactures of silix, wool, and 
cotton, and ifs industry and commerce, cluctly in 
vil, have materially increased within the present 
century, The mineral springs, from which the 
town took its ancient name, were accidentally dis- 
eovered in 1704, and were identified by the medals, 
inscriptions, and other Roman monuments then 
dug up. The establishment. of the baths belongs 
to the hospital. ‘Tournefort, celebrated as a bota- 
nist, and ene of the best of the travellers that 
have visited the Levant, was a native of Aix: as 
were Vanloo and Adanson, 

ALX, a town of France, prov, Savoy, 8 m, N, 
Chambery. Pop, 4,253 in 1861. It is celebrated 
for tts hot baths, which were in vogrue among the 
Romans, and are still extensively resorted to. 
There is a large and convenient building for the 
accommodation of visitors. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (the Aachen of the Ger- 
mans, aud the Aguwsgrana of the Italians), an 
old and well-built city of Prussia, prov, Lower 
Rhine, near the confines af the Netherlands, on 
the railway from Drussela to Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle was formerly a tree imperia) city, and 
wWoow the ean oafon orroe cdetoet af the samo 
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o9,041, meluding a garrison of 1,388, It is the 
seat of a bishop, of a court of appeal, a tribunal 
of commerce, and has an exchange, a eymnusium 
or collere, a school of arts, a picture gallery, and a 
public library with above 50,000 volumes, Manu- 
factures considerable, and recently increased. The 
most important are those of broad-cloth and cotton, 
in which 4,600 persons are engnged; and next to 
them the famous needle-works, which employ 
about 1,300 hands, Watchmaking and jewellery 
age extensively eadrried om; and “there are also 
print-works and tan-works. Exclusive of the 
cathedral, there are eight Catholic churches, a 
Protestant church, and a synagogue. It had at 
one time twenty-one munasteries and convents, 
but most. of them have been suppressed, Among 
the public buildings, the most remarkable are the 
fown-house, enriched with portraits of the differ- 
ent ministers present at the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1748; the cathedral, founded by Charie- 
Mmague; and the fountain in the principal market- 
place, with a statuc of Charlemagne, &c. Handsome 
private hotses are to be met with in ev ery street, 
Aix-laChapelle was the favourite residence of 
Charlemagne, and for some time the capital of his 
empire 4 hence it was lone customary to held the 
coronation of the emperors of Germany in this 
town; and till 1794, when they were carried to 
Vienna, the regalia used on the ocfasion were to 
be seen in the convent chapel, Stranpers are still 
shown a sabre of Charlemagne, a copy of the 
gospel written in gold characters, and an immense 
number af relics, 

Ax-la-Chapelle 1s celebrated for its hot baths, 
which sue from 6 distinct springs, The most, 
celebrated is that called the Source de ?iimpereur. 
The water is strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
and has a temperature of 148° Fah, The baths 
are generally opened with much ceremony on the 

Ist of May, andl are frequented by from 4,000 to 
5,000 bathers annually. Two celebrated treaties 
of peace have been conckuded in this city; the 
first in 1688, between France and Spain; and the 
second in 1748, between the different powers en- 
cured in the wars of the Austrian succession. 
Here also a congress was held in 1818, which 
abridged the periud of the Allies’ occupation of 
France, 

AJACECIO, a sea-port tewn of the island of Cor- 
sica, of whielt it is the cap., on its W. coast, and 
on the N, side af a gulph to which it gives name; 
lat. 41° 55’ 1° NL, long, 89 44° 4" I. Pop, 4,098 
in 1861. It has a citadel built in 1554; is the 
seat of a bishopric; has a royal court and other 
judicial establishments, a callere, a model school, 
a public library, a good theatre, and a fine prome- 
nade along the bay. The latter is spacious and 
commodious, but exposed to the W. gales, Streets 
straight and broad, and houses good, but it labours 
under a deficiency of good water, It has a con- 
siderable trace, exporting wine, ofl, and coal. 
Ajaccio is memorable from its having heen the 
hirth-place of the vreatest war-captain 1 of modern 
times, Napeleon lL, was born here on the 5th of 
Angust, 1/69, and a statue of the Emperor was 
erected at the principal place of the town in 
1&65, 

AJMERE, a town of Hmdostan, eap, district 
belonging to the British, in Kajpootana, 220 ™. 
SW, Delhi; lat, 20° 31° N,, long. 749 28" FE, Pop. 
estimated at 25,000. Itisa well-built, moderate- 
sizet town, on the slope of a high hill, at the 
summit of which ia a fortress, formerly deemed 
impremnable, and which, with a httle improvement 
feng Fopomedqd1 ek.) neuelit eaaaile he male 9 ened 
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miracles are renowned all over Intia. The emperor 
Akbar made a pilgrimage on foot to the shrine’ of 
the saint: and kt continues to be resorted to by 
devete)es from ail parts of [ndia, Ik is not uneorm- 
mon, in Malwa, for pilgrima who have been at 
Ajmere to set up a brick or a stone taken from 
the sancLuary near their dwelling, and to become 
gainta themselves, and have pileriniages made to 
them! <A strong detachment of troops 1s usually 
stationed at Ajinere, and the neighbouring town of 
Nuseerahad. It has new a medical school and a 
miss station, 

Ata short distance W. from Ajmere is the ccle- 
brated TTindeo temple of Poosbkur, on the banks 
af a saered pool nearly a mile in circuit. It ts 
annually visite! in Qclober by crowds of pilgrims 
from all parts of Tnilia, 

AKABAHL (GULP AND CASTLE OF), The 
guiph of AKabah isa deep narrow inlet, uniting with 
the NEE, extremity of the Red Sea. Jt exteids in 
a NNE.Q direction from 28° tu 29° 32° N, lat. a clis- 
tance of above 100 Fu. os being, where broadest, 
ld ordi macros, Tt communicates with the Hed 
Sea by channels on each side the isle of ‘Tiran at 
its B.extremity, Tus gulph, the Siaus fedenaticis 
of antiquity, so called from the port of lana or 
iath, forms the FE. boundary ef the peninsuls 
occupied by Mount Sinai, Tt bas the appearance 
of a narrow dep ravine, the cliffs rising in some 
places 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the sea, and 
has been very little frequented in modern times, 
Demy exposed te sudden ail heavy squalis, anid 
eticummbered in parts with coral reets, 168 wavlyation 
is not a litthe dangerous. 

The castle of Akabah, from which the galph 
tekes Jts mexlem name, is not a place of any 
strength, It is situated about 190 yards from the 
beach, on the E. side of the'gulph, and abuut 23 
m, fram its extremity, in lat, 29° 30" N,, long. 309 
8B. ols has a supuly of good water, and there 
are several Arab Luts within ifs walls, “Che par- 
rison consists of about 80 Bevptian soldiers, kept 
to guard the eorn deposited ui at for the supply 
of the caravans, im their journey from Cairo ta 
Mace, 

Akabah has heen supposed to eccupy the site of 
Elan or Elath, from which an extensive intercourse 
was carried on in the earliest ages with Hhinocu- 
lira, new El Anish, on the Mediterranean, only 
L1G m. distant, There are, hewever, no ruins of 
any kind at Akabah, and no port. It would, 
therefore, seem mare probable that the situation 
of Elath is identical with that of dezirat Faroun, 
on the W. side of the gulph, and about 6 m, from 
its extremity, where there are very extensive 
Tuins, and a natural harbour, Dr, Shaw supposes, 
apparently with much probability, that Meenap- 
el-Dsahile, Le. the Golden Port, on the W. coast 
of the gulph, and nearly oppusite to Mount. Sinai, 
eccupics the site of Eziongebvr, whence the ships 
of Solomon sailed te fetch gold from Ophir, It 1s 
said by Lieutenant Wellsted to be the only * well 
sheltered harbour in the gulph. (Shaw's Travels 
in Barbary, de, 4te. ed. p.d22.5 Wellsted’s Travels 
in Arabia, ii, passim.) 

AKERMAN (an. Tyres), a fortified town of 
Russia in Enrope, in Bessarabia, an the W, side of 
the wastuary or diman of the Dniester, near its 
junetion with the Black Sea; lat, 46° 12’ N., long. 
BY 24 EB, Pop, 19,076 in Lag. “The citade l, sur- 
rounrled by a deep ‘ditch, was constructed by the 
Genoese during the time that they were masters 
af the Black Sea, The Dinester being: rapid anid 
not well suited for Internal navigation, the com- 
merce of the town is not very consmleralle. The 
exports cousist principally of salt, the praduce of 
Lhe salt lakes in its vicinity. The basin of the 
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Dniester having only from 5 to 7 feet water, the 
larzer class of vessels anchor outside the bay, im 
the Black Sea, about 16 m. from town, 

Akerman is distinguished in recent diplomatic 
history by the treaty concluded here in 1826 he- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte, by which 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia were emancl- 
pated from all but a nominal dependence on the 
latter. 

ARHISSAR (an. Thyatira), a city of Turkey 
in Asia, Anatolia, the seat of one of the Apocalyp- 
tic churches, 58 m. NE. Soryena. It stands on an 
eminence elevated but little above the surrounding 
marshy and alluvial plain, The town being situ- 
ated on the direct road between Constantmople 
and Smyima, wears an appearance of comfort su- 
perior to that of Anatolian towns in general, The 


Invaars are large and amply supplied; the khan - 


handsome, clean, ancl well ordered. According ta 
the latest estimates it has 1,000 Turkish, 300 
Greek, and 30 Armenian dwellings, with a pop, 
of 6,000, It exports cotton goods. 

AKIILAT, a town of Turkey tn Asia, in Kur- 
distan, on ihe NW. shore of lake Van, at the foot 
of the Seibandagh. It is very anctent, and was 


formerly aplace of considerable importance; but 


11 1s OW weroatly decayed, not having more than 
L000 houses, or perhaps 6,000 inhab, Its territory 
is dilled with cardens andl vineyards, (See Kin- 
neit’s Persian empire, p, 828., where it is noticed 
under the name Argish.) 

AKHTYRBA, a town of Kussia in Europe, go- 
vern. of Kharkoff, 60 m, NW. Kharkaff. Pop. 
18,46 in 18458, It has a pretty constderable com- 
merce; und among its churches is one that attracts 
ayeood many pilyrims to visit a miraculous image 
of the Wirgrin, 

AKISEA, or AKHALZIKH, a city of Asiatic 
Russia, prov. Georgia, formerly the cap. of a ‘Purk- 
ish pachalik, on an afHucnt of, and at a short dis- 
tanee from the Kur, 115 m. W, ‘Piflis; lat. 819 $4’ 
N., long, 459 1’ FE, Pop. has been estimated at 
about 15,000, two-thirds Armenians, [is an open 
town, but is defended by a strung castic situated 
on A rock, It is remarkable for its fare mosque of 
Sultan Ahmed, built in imitation of St, Sophia, 
nnd fur the eallere and library attached thereto, 
The latter was reckoned one of the most curimus 
in the K.; but the Russians have removed about 
300 of the rarest and mest valuable works to 
Petersburgh. Akiska is also the seat of a Greek 
archbishopric, and has about 60 Jewish famthes 
and a synagogue. Its environs are productive of 
silk, honey, auc wax; and it has some manufac- 
tures. It was formerly a principal seat of the 
slave trade, The slaves sold im its markets were 
brought from Georgia, Mingrelia, Imeritia; and 
being conveyed to the nearest ports on the Black 


Sea, were shipped for Constantinople and Alexan- - 


rit. ‘This commerce is now entirely suppressed. 
Many of the Turkish inhabitants have left the 
town since its occupation by the Russians, 
ARSERAI, a town of ‘Turkey in Asia, in Ka- 
ramania, cap, ‘sanjiack of same name, on the SW, 
arm of the Kizil Ermak, 90 m, NE. Koneich (an. 
feantum}, Pop, estim, at 1,000. It has a castle; 
and its territory is productive of corn and fruits, 
AK-SHEHR (the White City), a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, Karamania, sanjiack of the same namie, 
55 m. ESE, Afium Karahissar; lat. 38° 13’ N., long. 
31° 30’ FE. It is situated near the 8. extremity of 
a considerable lake, at the foot of a muuntam 
chain, in a nich and well watered country. Its 
position is said to be identical with that of the 
ancient Zaymbrtum, visited by the younger Gyrus; 
and, according to D’Anville, it was denominated 
Antiochia ad Pisidium, from its bemg on-the con- 
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fines of Pisidia, of which prov. it afterwards be- 
eame the capital, It is mentioned in Turkish 
annals as the place where Bajazet was confined 
by Timour, and where he expired. It is supposed 
by Mr, Kinneir to have about 1,500 houses, with 
many tine gardens in the vicinity. Its principal 
ornament is a handsome masque and college, de- 
dicated to the memory of Bajazet, The streets 
are Cleaned by means of streams from the neiyzh- 
bouring mountains that run through them. (Kin- 
nes Journey through Asia Minor, p.226; Olivier, 
VL ph 396.) 

AKYAI, a manét. town of India beyond the 
Ganges, cap, prev. Arracan, and of a dist. of same 
name, on the KE, of the island of Akyab; lat. 
20° &N., long. 92954’ FE, It is built of wood; has 
broad streets, ami markets for etain, and European 
and Indian goods, Its harbour, though inferiar to 
that of Kyvouk Phyos, is safe; and it is, in most 
other respects, superior to the last mentioned town 
aga place of trade. The vicinity is level, fertile, 
free from jungle, and traversed by several roads, 
It is the residence of a Kritish commissioner. 

ALA, a.small town of the Tyrel, on the Adige, 
74m. 3S. Roveredo, Pon, 4,820 1n 1858. Tt has a 
gymnasium and a Capuchin convent, and manu- 
factures of silks and velvets, 

ALABAMA, one of the United States, in the 
S. part of the Union, between 30° 10° and 38° N, 
lat, and 85° and &8&° 30° W. long., having 8. Flo- 
rida, SW. Gulph of Mexico, W. State of Missis- 
sippl, N, Tenessee, and Ic. Georgia, Area, 50,722 
aq. m. Pop. in 1820, 144.041; in 1830, 309,527, 
of whom 117,549 were sluyes, and 1,572 free 
blacks; in 1860, 964,201, of whom 135,00 were 
slaves, and 2.000 free coloured, The principal 
river, the Mobile, formed by the junction of the 
large rivers Tombighbee and Alabama, both of 
which fliw S., falls into the bottum eof Mobile 
Bay, ‘The Chattahunchee also towing S. forms 
in part the E, boundary of the state. The country 
gTadually mses from the lew level lands along the 
Guiph of Mexteo, to an elevation of from 1,000 to 
LouG ft. in its N. parts, It has, in consequence, 
a considerable difference of temperature, -Soil 
mostly very fertile, particularly in the N. counties. 
Cotton is the staple product, the crop of which, 
previous to the late Secession war, was rapidly in- 
creasing, The sugar cane is cultivated in the 8, 
districts, Indian corn is the prineipal corn crop, 
Alabama was erected into a state in 161i The 
government is ¥ested in & governor, elected for 
2 years, a senate elected for 3 do., and a beuse of 
Tepresentatives elected annually. Members of the 
latter receive 4 doll, a day each, and their number 
ia not to fall short of 60, ner to exceed 100, 
Judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
elected by a joint vote of the two houses of as- 
sembly for 7 and 6 years. Several canals and 
railways have been completed, and more projected. 
In 1862 there were 743 m. of railways open, but a 
good many have been more or less destroyed during 
the civil war. Liberal provision has been made 
for education; and a state university, well en- 
(lowed, and on a large scale, Las been founded 
near the cap, Tuscaluvsa. The prmcipal foreign 
a of the state is carried on from Mobile Oyhich 
see), 
eipally cotten, exported during tlie year 18365, 
amounted to 7,472,128 doll, which had increase 
in 1860 to 36,670,183 doll. 

ALABASTIER, or ELEUTIIERA, one of the 
Bahama or Lucayo islands, which see. 

ALAIS (an, Alesia), a town of France, dep, 
Gard, cap. arrond., on the Garden d’Alais, at the 
foot of the Cevennes, 24 m. NW. Nismes; lat, 
440 7 99" SN Jone, 294° 85" F Pon, 20°57 in 
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1861. The town is ancient, and pretty well 
built, During the religious wars of France, the 
inhabitants were distinguished by their attach- 
ment to the Protestant party, and to bridle them 
Louis XIV, constructed a fort in the town. It 
has a communal college, a tribunal of primary 
junsdiction, a theatre, a public Hbrary, a consis- 
torial Protestant church, &c.  1t has, also, mann- 
factures of riband, silk stockings, and gloves; 
with a glass work, potteries, copperas works, &c. 
Besiles its own products, it has a considerable 
trade in the raw and dressed silks, oil, grain, &e. 
of the surrounding country. There are mines of 
iron and coal in the vicinity. 

ALAND (ISLANDS OF), a group of islands 
belonging to Russia, at the entrance of the Gulph 
of Bothnia, between 59° 50° and 60° 32/ Ny lat., 
and 19° 10° and 21° 7’ E. long., consisting of more 
than 80 inhabited and upwards of 2!) uninhabited 
isiets and rocks (Shitron), occupying an arca of 
about 470 sq.m., and divided into three oblong 
cluslers by the straits of Delet and Lappviisi, The 
Baltic bounds them to the. 8.: on the W. the 
straits of Alandshaf separate them from Sweden, 
their width being about 24 m.; and on the E, the 
straits of Wattuskiftet, which are scarcely 2 m, 
broad where they are narrowest, and about 14 
where they are broadest, interpose between them 
and the Finland shore, Pop. 15,000 in L858, The 
principal of the islands, called ‘Aland, has a pop. 
of 9,000, and the chief town here, likewise named 
Aland, a pop. of nearly 3,000, Nearly all the in- 
habitants are of Swedish extraction, Most of the 
islands stund at a considerable clevation above 
the level of the sea, and are interseeted by chains 
of granite rocks, which occasionally rise into 
peaks, and are full of hollows. There are no 
nvers, but many small lakes, The surface is 
either a thin layer of clay or rich mould, slate- 
stone or sand. ‘The climate, though keen, and at 
times severe, ig more temperate than that of Fin- 
land. ‘There are extensive forests, chiefly of 
birehes and pines; the pasture grounds are very 
pour, excepting near some parts of the coast: and 
the arable land. on which rye and barley are 
mestly grown, produces a sufficiency for domestic 
consumption, the best. yielding seven-fold. Hops, 
cabbages, parsnips, carrots, and other roots, pota— 
toes, and a little tlax are likewise raised. Nuts 
form an article of export. The horned cattle, of 
which there are upwards of 12,000, are amall in 
size, and few of the cows have horus; the latter 
furnish the ‘Aland cheeses,’ which are much 
sought after, and made principally in the island 
of Kagioe. Of sheep there are above 13,000, the 
wool of which is converted into coarse stuffs and 
sail-cloth; horses and goats are also bred in con- 
siderable numbers. The fisheries are productive, 
particularly of (stréméinge) herrings and seals, of 
the first of which 6,000 tons and upwards are 
salted. Waterfowl abeund. The exports consist 
of salt meat, butter, cheese, hides, and skins, dried 
and salted fish, wood for fuel, &a; and the im- 
ports of salt, colonial produce, iromware, woollens, 
cottons, and other manufactures, &c. The Alanders 
are excellent seamen, and navigate small vessels 
of ther own that trace with the adjacent pazts: 


they are Swedes in their language, manners, aul 


usages, There are a number of good harbours, 
many of which have been fortified by the Rus- 
sians, who keep up a disproportionately large mili- 
tary force in the islands, as well as a numerous 
flotilla, called the ‘Skaerenflott.’ One of these 
harbours, Bomarsund, strongly fortified, and a 
station of the Russian fieet, was destroyed by the 
Anglo-French fleet in 1854. The islands contain 
® Ashes ang s8 many ehuorehes and 7 ehurehoe 
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or chapels of ease. Aoland, the largest island, is 
nearly circular, being about 17 miles in length 
and 46 in breadth ; it. contains above 9,000 inha- 
hitants, ant has an exeellent harbour at Ytter- 
naes, on the W. side, It is divided by a narrow 
strait from E keroe, the westernmost island, which 
has a teleeraph, On the I, coast of Apland is the 
oh eastle of Castleholm, now in ruins, These 
islands were wrested by Russia from Sweden En 
1sk09; and give tlie former a pesilion from which 
they muy easily make a descent on the Swedish 
caast, 

ALA-STIEHKR fthe exalted city), a etty of 
Turkey i) Asia, prov, Anatolia, famous as the scat 
of oue of the Apocalyptic charches, Lt was tor- 
merly called Philadelphia, Thee town is situated 
83 mE, Smevtia, near the Cogaraus, partly in the 
plain, and partly on one of the roots of Tmotns, 
which, separated by a valley from the poatertor 
FUe, and rising tod very considerable elevation, 
ia the site of the Acropolis, ‘The old wall of the 
town, formed of small stones held together by a 
strong cement, and strengthened w ith towers, 18 
broker no odhowwn in many places, and the Acropolis i 1s 
alse in ruins, The modern houses are meat and 


Tt is built of wood, has tanneries, a glass work, 
and a considerable trade in corn. 

ALAYA (an, Coracesium), a sea-port town of 
Turkey in Asia, Anatolia, cap, sanjiack of the same 
name, on the EK, side of a lofty promontory; lat. 
O6° S1° 5i” N., long, 829 2° 24" EL Pop. about 
2.000, The promontory on which this town 1s 
built bears a striking resemblance to that. af 
Gibraltar.” It is jomed to the continent on the N, 
by a low sandy isthmus, from which it rises 
abruptly; and its W, aud 'S. sides consist, of per- 
pendicular cliffs 500 or 600 feet high, The E, 
stile, on which the town 1s lilt, 1 also so steep 
that the houses seem to stand on the top of each 
gather, ‘In short, it forms a natural fortress that 
micht be rendered impreenable; and the numerous 

walls and towers prave how anxiously its former 
possessors laboured to make it so,’ At present. it 
is af trifling importance: streets and houses mise- 
table; mosques few and mean, When visited by 
Captain Beaulort it had no signs of commerce. 
The hav is open to southerly winds, and the an- 
ehorage widitferent. 

Coracesium shut its gates agamst Antiochus 
) when all the other towns of Cilicia bad submitted ; 
irrestular, amd the sirects narrow and filthy, The; i and at a subsequent period it was the place selec- 
ruins of the churel: of St. John are of great anti- jied by the pirates at which to make a last stand 
quity, and ancient relies mect the eve at every jin their struggle with Pompey, (Deaufort’s Kara- 
step. Ala-Shehr contains nearly 5440 Purkish aud i mania, p. 172, de.) 

950 Greek liouses ; so that the pop. may be esti- ALBA, 4 town of Northern Ltaly, prov. Cuneo, 
mated at frum 15,000 te T8000, Tt is the seat of } on the Tanaro, 82m. SSh. Tonn, Pop. o,a77 in 
a Greek archbishop, and divine service is revularly | 1801, It has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, a 
performed in 3 Christian churches, The eountry | cathedral, 3 parish churches, a ‘college, and a con- 
round is very fruitful; the waters are said to be | siderable trade in cattle 

excellent in ‘dyeing : and being situated on oneof{| ALBACETI, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 
the most frequented roars to Smny rma, if is much} 9m, NW, Chinchella, agreeatly situated in a vast 
resorted to ly caravans, aid has a good deal of | and fraitful plain. Pop. 11,860 in 1857. The 
trade, It in held sp sacred, event ty the ‘Turks, | tewn has mannfactures of coarse cloth and soap. 
that they occasionally convey their (lead thither (sreat. quautities of wine and saftron are collected 
for interment, from Constantinople; and apply to | in its vicinity; and a great cattle market is annu- 
i. the epithet of Ade, or the exalted, ally held i September, 

Philadelphia derived its name from Attalus}| ALBAN (SP) a town of France, dep, Lozere, 
Philadelphus, brother of Eumenes, by whom it} 22m. NNW, Mende Pop. 2,270 in LS86t. 
was founded in the second century p.c, Strabo] ALBANTA, a large prov. of European Turkey, 
says, that it suffered much from repeated shacks | bounded N. hy Dalmatia and Servia, EH, by Mace- 
of earthquakes: and it was one of the fourteen | don and Thessaly, S. by Livadia, and W. by the 
cities whiclt were partially or wholly destroyed by | Adriatic, along with that part of the Mediterranean 
a subterranean convulsion in the reign of Tiberius. | called the Ionian Sea, lving generally hetween lat, 
Anciently, indeed, it was matter of surprise that it | 30° and 43° N., long, 19° and 219 30° E, It thus 
Was not abandoned ; but if contimues to be a con-! comprehenis, in its w idest. acceptation, the ancient 
siderable places ant the church of Philadelphia is! Ullyria and Epirus, and ig at present included in 
still erect, ‘a coluran in a seene of ruins.’ It was | the Turkish-gov erninert of Romania, Its area is 
the last Pity af Asia Minor that submitted to the | 18,044 sq,m.,, and the pop. is estimated at 1,260,000, 
Turks, “Ata distance frem the sea, forgotten by | The mountains in the north rise to the height of 
the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the! 000 feet, but the country imciudes the fertite 
Turks, lier valiant eitizens defended their religion | plains of Scutari and others. The climate is warm 
and freedom, above foutscere years; and at length ! ‘but healthy, The maritime trade is for the mast 
(in 1380}, capitulated to the proudest ef the Oth- ! part carried on through the ports ef Prevesa, Sala- 
Taans. (Gibbon, cap. Ob} j hora, Gomenitza, Sayad: 1, Sante Quaranta, and 

ALASSIO, or ARRACT, a sea-port) town of | Avlena, while at most of the smaller ports that 
Northern Italy, prov. Genoa, am, SSW, Albenga. | in ent the western coast a petty trade, of which 
Pop. 4,644 in 1461, Most. of the inhabitants are } no statistics have been collected, is carried on with 
industrious, active, and daring seamen. ‘There is | Corfu. The safest port on the Adriatie is Avlona. 
rood anchorage opposite to the town, whieh con- | The largest town in the provinee is Janina, ona 
sists of a long natrow street. Fine coral is fished | lake of the same name, which has a pop. estimated 
on the coast, A good harbour for the largest class | ut 36,000. The principal productions and exports 
of verscls might be formed between Cape Mele | are valonia, tobacco, olives, Indian corn, dye-wood, 
wid the isl of Galinara, Taw hides, wool, raw silk, cheese, § salt provisions, 

ALATRI, a city of Central Haly, prov. Fro--: | ATURS, sheep, and horses; but nearly all the pro- 
sine, 6m. NE. Frostnone, Pop. 1) L770 in Tse, i duets of Southern Europe, ineluding cattle, may 
The city is the seat.af a bishopric, has a cathedral, a ! | he ineluced in the list of the district's capabilities, 

collegiate church, and some convents. Antiquities |The Albanians are principally Mohammedans, 
are frequently due up in the environs, wluch | thengh on the coast a consilerable number are 
abound in olives ainl vines. : af the Greek or Roman charches, Lately con- 

ALATYI, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. | siderable attention has been paid to the construe- 
Simbirsk, at the confluence of the Alatyr with the | tion of roads, In the end of L863 telegraplic 
Sura, 90m. NNW. Simbirsk, Pop. 4,407 in 1858. | communication was established Letween Con- 
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stantinople and Janina, by way of Salahora and 
Jarissa, ani works were in progress in 1865 for 
continuing it to Arba and Prevesa, (Consular 
heporis,) 

ALBANO (TOWN, LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 
OF), in the Cumpugna di Homa, situated] nm the 
line of the Appian Way, on a uli, near the SW, 
side of the lake, about f4 m. SSE. Rome, Pop. 
6,400 in 1868 This town is not. built, ‘as seme 
have supposed, on the site of Alia Longa, which 
stool on the ether side of the lake, but on the 
ruins of Pompey’s villa. Its situation, at a mode- 
rate elevation above the level of the plain, fine 
silubrious air, shady walks, and magnificent views 
of the ‘eternal city, the Campagna, and the sea, 
make it a favourite retreat of the more opulent 
Iteman citizens, particularly during spring and 
autumn, It is the seat of an archiishop; is well 
built; has a eathedtal and some convents, with 
many fine palaces, among which may he specified 
those of the Corsini and Barberini familics, Ata 
little distance, on the margin of the lake, is Castel 
Gandolfo, the sumyner residence of the pape. ‘The 
adjacent country is almost wholly appropriated to 
tie culture of the vine; and the wine which it 
yields still maintains its ancient reputation, 

The lake of Athano, a littl te the NI. of the 
town, is surrounded en all sles by very ugh 
hanks, except towards the N., where they are a 
little lower, Ht Jias the form*of an irrecular 
ellipse, and there would appear to be little daubt 
that i¢ vecupies the crater of an extinef. vuleano, 
The distanee round the crater, or summit ot the 
basin uf the lake, ix estimated at about $ m., and 
that Tound the water's ede about--m.  [t is in 
parts very deep: a variety of fisl are found in it, 
among which are eels of an immense size, and 
highly esteemect, 

But the subterranean conduit or tunnel, ealled 
by the Italians an cmisserio, for conveying away 
its surplus water, is the feature most worthy the 
attention of the intellivent traveller who visiis this 
luke. ‘This tunnel, intended to prevent the waters 
of the Jake from injuring the surrounding country 
by overflowing its banks, and to keep them always 
at their present level, was completed at an early 
periud of the Roman history (about 400 years 
B.C), and bears unequivocal proofs of the sagacity 
find perseverance of those ly whom it was exe- 
cuted. Et is cut right thrweh the mountaia, and 
mostly through solid rock, a distance of con- 
riderably more than a mile, heing generally about 
3 feet 10 inches wide, and from 64 toe 7 feet im 
height; at its entry from the lake, and iis issue 
in the plain, it is solidly built round with larve 
atones, arched at top, and is in perfect preserva- 
tion, ‘This preat work is said to have been cam- 
pleted in about a year; but it has been objected to 
this, that as only three or at most four men could 
have wrought together, and these at the outer end 
ef the tunnel ouly, the other end being under 
Water, 1b must. have taken many years for its com- 
jietion, But Piranesi has shown that after traciue 
the line of the tunnel above cround, shafts hac been 
sink, by which workmen might have been let. 
dewn in varions places, and the work completed 
within the stated time. 

The Alban Mount (Afons .4ibanws), now Jfonte 
Cuvo, lies a little to the EB. oof the lake. It is 
about #,176 feet in hetght; and the view from its 
summit, extending over Latium and a great ex- 
tent of country, is one of ihe noblest that ean be 
imagined. It was crowned by a temple in honour 
of Jupiter Latialis, where sacrifices were annually 
offered ap by deputies from the yarious Latin 
diates, with the Romans at their head, to their 
common father and protector, ILere, also, tlie 
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Roman generals refused the honour of the great 
triumph in the city, performed the lesser triumph, 
or ovation, and sacrificed to Jupiter Latialis, 
some fracments of this famous temple existed in 
1750; but they lave since disappeared. (Besides 
the authorilies referred te, sce the excellent work 
of Lumsden on the Antiquities of Reme, pp. 453 
468.) 

ALBAN’S (ST.), an ancient borough of England, 
co, Hertford, oecupying the summit and sides of a 
low hill, on a feeder of the Colne, 20 m, NNW. 
London, on the London and North Western rail- 
way. Pop. of parish 3,679, and of municipal 
borough 7,675 in 1861, The borough long had 
the privilege of returning 2 m. to-the H. of C., 
the right of voting having been vested in the free- 
men, whether resident or nof, and in seot-and-lot 
householders; but it was a few years ago disfran- 
chised on account of corraption at the cleetions. 
The place is very ancient, and js either on or very 
Tear the site of the ancient Noman Verulamium, 
The abbey church is the most imposing object in 
the place; and is celebrated alike for its autiquity 
and great magnitude. Tt lately underwent a 
thorough repair, In the ehureh of St. Michael ig 
the tomb of the great Lord Bacon, with a fine 
marble monument to his memory, There is a free 
grammar school, with several charitable institu- 
tions, ‘Che town is nat thriving, Straw plait is 
the principal manufacture; and there arc besides a 
cotton mill anda silk mill, but neither on a large 
scale, ‘There is a market each Saturday, 

ALBAN’S HEAD (ST.), a cape of England, on 
the English Channel, co. Dorset; tat. 50° 88° 10" N,, 
long, 2° 6° 15" W, 

ALBANY, a city of the United States, cap. state 
of New York, on the W. bank of the Hudson, 
1-4) m, N. New York; lat. 42° 89° 3" N, long, 
73° 44’ 50" W. Pop, in 1825, 15,071; in 1840, 
o3,7213 and in 1860, 62,367. Lesides being the 
seat of government, it is, in population, wealth 
and commerce, the second city im the state. Ht is 
finely srtiated at the head of the river navigation 
of ihe ITudson, and is now eonnected by canals 
with Lake Ire and the Mississippi on the one 
hand, and with Lake Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence on the other, It is also the centre whore a 
number af railways mect connecting it with Buk 
falo, Boston, Lake Charnplain, and New York: so 
that it is, and bas for a considerable time been, one 
of the principal eenires of internal commerce in 
the Union. A fine basin has been eoustrueted for 
the accommodation of the shipping on the river 
and the canals, Among the public builditgs are 
the capital, the state house, an academy, a splendid 
museum, a jail, with numerous banks and places 
for public worship, 

ALBANY, a district of 8, Africa, belonging to 
Great Britain, at the E. extremity of the Cape 
Colony, It has on the BE, the Great Fish river, on 
the W, Boshuans river, on the N,an imaginary 
lie, drawn from the jJuneiion of the Great and 
Little Fish rivers to the Konap, and on the 8, the 
ocean, Jts area bas been variously estimated, but 


May probably amount to abent 2,000 sq.m, or 


1,280, acres, Ets aspect is highly pleasing, being 
diversified with hill and dale, its verdant pastures 
and smooth grassy knalls, contrasting agreeably 
with the dark masses of forest, which clothe the 
braken ground near the river courses. Soil very 
varions, ‘The staf clayey lands would be the mosé 
productive, were they sufficiently watered ; but as 
ram is precarious, aut the rivers are said not to be 
stilalle for irrigation, light friable soils are pre- 
ferred, Climate temperate, salubrigus, and suit- 
able for European constitufions, Lions, wolyes, 
and leapards are occasionally met with; but are 
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every day becoming rarer, Elephants are now 
seldom seen within the limits of the district. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, &e., thrive re- 
markably well, and their produce forms the great 
dependence of the colonists. The country ts tra- 
versed by numerous streams, of which the Great 
Fish river is by far the most important. Pre- 
vidualy to 1820, there were not mere than 1600 
Turopeans in the district; but government having 
riven encouragement to emigration to this quarter, 
3,720 emigrants landed in 1820, at Algoa Bay, 
whence the ereater number proceeded to this clis- 
trict. For the first 4 or 4 vears, the colonists suf- 
fered severely from a failure of the wheat crops; 
but their progress from 1825 down to 1830 was 
eamparatively rapid, and presented a picture of 
prosperity and advancement, not often toe be met 
with in the carly aanuls, even of the most suc- 
cessful colonies. At the last-mentiontd ¢poch, 
however, this career was suddenly arrested by an 
imuption of the Caffres, who destroyed a great 
quantity of valuable property, and killed several 
ef the colomsts. This invasion having been re- 
pelled, and peace having been again restored with 
the Catfres, a licutenant-govermer was appointed 
toe the FE, province, and the district is fast recover- 
ing from the losses it had sustained, The pop. in 
1861 was estimated at above 20,000, with 15,000 
whites. Graham's Town, the cap. of the BE. prov, 
ant the residence of the Lieut.-governo?, 1s situ- 
ated almost in the centre of this district. A town, 
called Port Francis, has been founded at the mouth 
of the Kowie river; but as the access to it 1s ob- 
structed by a dangerons bar, it is doubted whether 
it will ever beeome of any material importance, 
The shipping trade of the district is chicily carried 
from Port Elizabeth on Aleoa ay, 

ALBEMARLE SOUND, United States, coast 
of N, Carolina, in the NEE. part of the state, being 
GU im. jong from E. to W., and from 4 to 1b 
wile, I]t communicates with Pimlico Sound and 
the ocean by several narrow inlets, and with 
Chesapeake Kay by acanai cut through Dismal 
swamp. 

ALBENGA (an. Aifiam Inqaunum), an ancient 
sea-port town of Northern aly, prov. Genoa, 41 
m. SW. Genoa, on the Genta. Pop. 4,189 in 1861, 
tt is the seat, of a bishopric, and has several re- 
mains of antiquity. The situation is unhealthy ; 
but the surrounding country is productive of oil 
and hemp, This is the birthplace of Procualus, a 
eompetitur with Vrobus for the throne of the 
Caesars. 

ALBERT, a town of France, dep. Somme, exp. 
eant,, on the Miraument, 15 m. ENE, Amiens, 
Vop, $806 in ls6t. It has a eotten mill, with 
print works, bleachfields, and paper mills, Jn its 
vicinity 1s a cave or quarry where there are a va- 
niety of petrifactions. 

ALBINO, a town of Northern Italy, prov, Ber- 
gamo, on the Serio, 7m, NE. Rergamo. Pup. 2,027 
in 1861. It is very well buili, the castle and gar- 
dens of Count Spini being particularly worthy of 
wotiece, ‘There are silk filatures, with a manuatfac- 
tory of agricultural tmplements and machmery for 
polishing whetstones renowned all over Europe. 

ALBION (NEW), a large tract of the NW, coast 
af America, This designation was given by Sir 
Francis Drake to California and part of the adjoin- 
ing coast; but recent geographers, aril aman 
ethees [Lamboldt, limit ihe denomifiation of New 
Alhion to that part of the coast which extends 
feom the 44rd to che 4&th clog, N, lat. 

ALBUFEIIA, a sea-part town of Portugal, 5. 
coast Algarve, 28m. kh. Lagos; Jat. 37° 7 BU" N,, 
long. 7° 19° 12" WY. Pop. 2,800 in 1838. Large 
vessels may anchor in the pert, which is defended 
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by a citadel and batteries, The inhabitants mostly 
subsist by fishing. 

ALBUHAIRA, a town of Spain, Estremadara, 
14 m,. SSE, Badajoz, on the mver and near the 
mountain of the same name, Here, on the 16th 
May, 181!,a sanguinary confiict took place betwee 
the allied British, Spanish, and Portuguese troops 
under Marshal Beresford, and a French foree winder 
Marshal Soult, Each army lost about 7,000 men 
in killed and wounded. On the allied side the 
chief brunt of the aetion fell on the British, who 
suffered severely, In the end Soult, who com- 
meneed the attack, retreated. 

ALBUQUERQUE, a town of Spain, with an 
ald castle, prov, istremadura, on the frontier of 
Portugal, 22 m. NNW, Badajoz. Pop. 5,470 in 
e577, [t has cloth and cotton manufactures, 

ALBY (Albian), a city of France, cap. dep. Tarn, 
on the Tarn, which ts crassed by an old-fasinoned 
bridge. Pop. 16,493 in 1861. The town has a 
station on the railway dae Midi. IJtis situated on 
a hill, and has few public buildings worth notice, 
except the cathedral, begun ingl277 and finisher! 
in 1440. It is ill built, the houses heing gloomy, 
anid the streets narrow, crooked, and ditty; but 
the shady Promenade de la Lice, on the side next 
the country, is universally admired. It has a pub- 
lic library, a muséum, and barracks, with various 
manufactures of coarse cloth, sacking, table imnen, 
handkerchicts, cottons, hats, and paper, The pre- 
paration of woad has been long carried on in the 
vicinity. Alby has suffered much at, different 
periods for its attachment to Protestantism. 

ALCALA DE GISVERT, an ill built town of 
Spain, prov. Valencia. Pop. 4,954 in 1857. 

ALCALA DE HENARES (Complutum), a city 
of Spain, prov. Madrid, on the nght bank ef the 
river of the same name, 17 m. EN]. Madrid, Pop. 
6.400 in L8o7. It is surrounded by walls flanked 
with square towers, bas a fine Gothic eathedral, a 
magnificent palace of the archbishop of Tolesto, 
with numerous churches and convenis, [6 is the 
teat of a university founded in 1510 by the ilus- 
trious statesman, Cardinal Ximenes, which, next 
to Salamanca, is the most celebrated scraurary in 
Spain: it had, i 1831, i7 colleges and 31 prafes- 
sors, The cardinal also bequeathed his brary to 
the wniversity, and founded mn it a printing pecss, 
which produced, af lis expense, in 1lo{t2-L¥, the 
famous Polyglott Bible, denominated the Biblia 
Complutensia, an tunperishable and noble monu- 
ment-of his piety, learning, and liberality. The 
remains of the cardmal! were interred in the col- 
leve church, But it ig the chief glory of Alcala 
de Henares to have given birth, in 15:7, te Cer- 
vantes, the inimitable author of Don Quixote ; it 
is also the birth-place of the poet Fivuerroa, and 
of Solis, the historian of Mexico, 

ALCALA DE LOS GAZULES, a town of 
Spain, prov, Cadiz, 38 m. E. Cadiz, and 48 m, &, 
Seville. Pop. 4,616 in 1857, Fhe tewn stands un 
a hilly and bléak district, totally uniit for tillage, 
but well adapted for rearing sheep, which consti- 
tutes the chief employment of the people, Hts 
ata very shart distance from the river Barbate, 
which flows into the sea 33 m, BE, Cadiz. Clase 
to the town are the remains of an- old Roman 
castle. 

ALCALA LA REAL, a town of Spain, prov. 
Jaen, on the Crualeoton, at an elevation of mere 
than 2,700 feet above the level of the sea, 30 m. 
Pop. 6,788 in 1857. There is a 
rich abbey, with various churches, convents, aril 
ahospital On the 28th January, 1810, the 
French deleated the Spaniards ia the vicinity of 
this town. 

ALCAMO, a town of the island of Sicily, in the 
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Val di Mazzara, on the rreat road from Palermo 
to Trapani, 24 m. WSW. Palermo. Pop. 19,518 
in 1861. The town is situated on high ground, 
in a fine, open, cultivated couniry, and is weil 
sheltered by large woods of olive trees. Within 
the district of Aleamo, and at no great distance 
from the town, finely situated on an eminence, 
are the magnificent rams of an ancient Doric 
temple,—all that now remains of the once power- 
ful Sepista, It is a paraliclogram, 162 by 66 fect, 
and has 36 colamis, which, when examined by 
Swinburne, were all, with one exception, perfectly 
entire, (Swinburne’s Two Sicilies, ii, p.246, dtu, ed.) 

ALGANIZ (Arab, for treasury), town of Spain, 
prov. of Ternel, Aragon, on the rc. bank of the 
Gaudaloupe on a hill side, above which is a castle, 
built by James L. of Aragon, 62 m. SE. Saragossa. 
Pop, 6,40¢in 1857, A handsome collegiate church, 
with a noble portico, is the chief building, It is 
encircled by walls; and is connected by a canal, 
constructed by the Moors, with the Ebra There 
are io the vicinity rich mines of alam, and thriving 
plantations of mulberry and other trees; there is 
also in ita vicinity a pond, which produces re- 
markably larve {ine eels. 

ALCAN TARA (from the Arabic al-contarat-al- 
seif, the bridze of the sword), a fortified town of 
Spain, prov. Estremadura; and the cap. of a dist, of 
the same name, Pop, 4,273 in 1457, [t stands on a 
steep hill, clase to the E, bank of the Tagus (run- 
ning: here NW.) ; was called by the Romans, its 
Jounders, Noréa-Cesareas and they in the reign of 
Trajan erected the famous bridge, whenee its 
present name is derived, It was of granite, its 
length av? ft, breadth 22 ft. span of the two 
centre arches 110 {t, thickness of piers 38 ft, 
hewht above river-level, 175 ft.; in the middle of 
the brilge was a triumphal arch, 46 ft. high, with 
a human inscription, {Laborde’s Voyage Pittor.; 
where see views and sections of the bridge. Pong, 
vin, p. 63.) Thus fine rele of antiquity was unfor- 
tunately destroyed, fogzether wilh some adjoining 
buiklings, by the British troops, June 10, 1809, 
owing to a mistake of military orders. (Napier, 
vol. it. p. 310.) The river was once navigable up 
this town, and before the separation of Tortugal, 
in 180,a large trade in fruit was carried on with 
Ligbon (Mitlane) ; but it naw serves only to turn 
afew mills, and to supply the peuple with dace, 
barbel, eels and other fish, which preatly abound, 
(Ponz.) Itis joined a little bekww Alcantara by 
the Alagon, Jartin and Saler, At the expulsion 
of the Moors in 1233, which was aided by the 
knights of San Julian del Pereyro, the defeuce of 
the town was entrusted to them, and they thenee- 
forward assumed the title of knights of Alcantara. 
The order is now a digiuity of seme value, and the 
monarch has heen the grand-master since 1-48, 
The knights, in 1506, built a handsome convent 
and church, wluch stili exist. A cloth magufac- 
ture once existed here; but it has perished. 
Brick-making ant tanning arc all the sizns now 
to be seen of industry. 

ALCANTARA, & sea-port town of Grazil, prov. 
Maranham, on a hill, 16 m. NW. San Louis de 
Maranham, The surrounding territory is pro- 
ductive of execllent cotton and mice; and the salt 
lakes, a little to the N. of the town, might yicld 
the largest supplies if they were properly managed. 
Estim. Pop. 10,000, 

ALCAN TARILLA, a dist. and town of Spain, 
prov. Murcia, 4m, from the 1 bank of the Se- 
gura, Oo om. SW. Mura, and o0 SW, Alicante, 
Pup. 4,058 in 1857, The cowutry arownd ts famous 
fur its wines, 

ALCAREZ, a town of Spain, prov, La Mancha, 
on the Guadurama, 43 miles WS\W. Alauzanares, 
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Pop. 2,907 in 1857. The town has a citadel, 


"manufactures of cloth, mines of calamine wid 


copper, and an agueduct, 

ALCAZAR DO SAL, a town of Portugal, prov. 
Kstremadura, on the ro bank of the Sado, 29 m, 
SE. Setubal. Pop, 2,400 in 1857, The town is 
dehghtfully sit. in the midst of an extensive and 
fertile plain, and is chiefly distingnished for its 
sult works and sedge mat factories. 

ALCAZAL DE SAN JUAN, a town of Spain, 
prov, La Mancha, 55 m. SI. Toledo, on the railway 
from Madrid to Alicante. It is the cap, of a dist. 
which contains 16 towns and villages. Pop, of 
town 7,900 in 1857. The dist, (besides its pasture, 
corn, oil, and fruits, which are abundant) produces 
saltpetre and other minerals, supporting above 500 
workmen and ther families. ‘The town contains 
several soap factories, 

ALCESTER, a pa. and m. town of England, co, 
Warwick, 103 m. NW, Lond., 16 m. WSW. War- 
wick, Pop. of parish, 2,128 in i861, The town, 
situated at the confluence of the Alne and Arrow, 
has a handsome Gethic church, a free school, a 
good corn market, and carries on a pretty large 
needle manufacture, s 

ALCIRA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on 
am island of the Xuear, 25m. SSW. Valencia, and 
sO low that the river by rising 12 feet above its 
usual heieht, muunlates the town; lat, 899 6’ N., 
Jong, 09 25° WL Pop, 9,250 in L857, It is fortified 
and flanked with towers; has several churches, 
convents, and hospitals, with two fine bridges over 
the Xucar. This is a very ancient town, having 
been successively occupied by the Carthaginians, 
homans, and Moors. The inhab, are thrifty and 
intelligent farmers, superior to most in Spain, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the tuwn they 
raise exctllent pimentos and tomatos, in addition 
to the mee and ether produce of the district, 
About 2m, E. are some limestone hills, amony 
whichis astalactitic cave (Cueva de das Maravilius), 
visited as a iatural curiosity, 

ALCKAITABRR. See ALKMAAR, 

ALCOBAZA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estre- 
madura; lat. dU 56° NL, long. 9° W., 14m. SSW, 
Leiria, and within 5 m, of the sea, at the con- 
Huence of two small rivers. Pop, 2,700 m 1857, 
The town coutains a very handsome and exten- 
sive Cistercian monastery, founded by Alfonso L, 
possessing a good library with valuable MSS,, and 
a collection of pictures, among which are portraits 
Of all the Portuguese kings, from Alfonso IL to 
Donna Mana I. The cotton manufacture is 
carmie! on here to some extent, 

ALCOLEA DEL KEY, a town of Spain, prov. 
Seville, 26 m, NE. of that city, near the x, bank 
of the Guadalgnivir, in the midst of a fine and pro- 
ductive plain. Pop, 2,200 in 1857. When the 
Guadalquivir was more navigable ihan at pre- 
sent, this town appears to have been of some im- 
portance, The recenthy completed rathvay from 
Seville to Cordova and Madrid has restored it to 
somewhat of its former prosperity. 

ALCORA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 48 
m. X. Valencia, in a couutry watered by the Mi- 
Pop. 2,600 in (857, Its agricultural and 
industrial produets are not important. _ 

ALCOVER, a town of Spain, prov. Cataluna, 
on the banks of the small river Angura. Pop. 
2,812 in 1857. In the time of Alfonso VIII, it 
was a place 6f same imporiance. 

ALCOY, a town of Spain, Valencia, at the 
source ofthe Aleoy, 24m. N, Alicante, Von. town 
and district 27.000 in 1857, Besides cliauches and 
conyelts, It dias a college, a considerable mant- 
factory of fine cloth, soap works, and peiper works ; 
the conliruous territory is very fertile, 
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ALCUDIA, a town belonging to Spain, near 
the N. extrem. of the isle Majorca, on a small pe- 
ninsula between the bays of Pellensa and Alcudia ; 
int. 89° 50%, Jong, 3° 8" E. Pop, 1,116 im 1ko%, 
Two stagnant pools, or Albuferas, he between it 
and the bay; and the exhalations from them 
greatly injure the health of the inhabitants, a 
sickly and miserable race. ‘The pools might be 
drained, and the soil rendered useful, if the natives 
were possessed of any enterprise or energy. Coral- 
fishing employs seme 40 vessels in the bay, At 
about $ m, Si. is a stalactitic cave, visited and 
well deseribed by Antillan, Several other towns 
in Spain have the name of dicudia, but none of 
great Importance, 

ALDBOROUGHL, o horough of England, W. R. 
co, York, wapentake Claro, 145 m, NNW. Lond, 
ism. WNW. York. Pop, 620 in i831, and 422 
in Tk6OL. The berough enjoyed, since the cra of 
Philip and Mary, the privilege of returning 2 mem- 
hers to the IL, of C.; but was disfranchised by the 
Reform Act. 

ALDBOROUGII, or ALDEBURGTI, 2 sea-port 
town of England, co. Suitolk, hind. Plomesrate, 
83m. NE. Lond, Pop. of bor, and pa. 1,721 in 
1861, The borough returned 2m. to the H, of ©, 
from the 15th Kha. down to the passing of the 
Reform Act, when it was disfranchised. It has 
suffered much fram encroachments of the sea. 
Tor the last few years it has been rising iio 
‘repute as a quiet watering place, A short branch 
line conneets Aldborough with the Great Eastern 
railway. 

ALDEA DEL REY, a town of Spain, prov. La 
Mancha (Ciudad Real), on the L bank of the da- 
balon, an atiluent of the Guadiana, L7 m, 8. Ciu- 
dad Real. Pop, 1,650 in 1857. The climate is 
very unhealthy, owing to inundations of the river, 
which a very slight industry might obviate, ITere 
isa palace of the knights commanders of Calatrava. 

ALDEA GALEGA, a town of Portugal, prov, 
Estremadura, mstuary of the Tagus, on the E. 
side of the hay of Montijo. Pop, 3,750 in 1858. 
Previous to the establishment of railways the town 
was well known as a4 ferry station between Lisbon 
and the great. road to Badajoz and Madrid. 

ALDERNEY, an island belonging to Great Bni- 
tain, in the English Channel, 63 m. 8. from the 
Ide of Portland, and 18m. W. Cape La Hogue in 
Normandy. ‘The channel between Alderney and 
ihe latter, called the Race of Alderney, is dan- 
serous in stermy weather fram the strength and 
rapidity of the tides, This island 1s abont 34 m, 
in length by 3m, in breadth, and jad in 1861 a 
pop. of 4,932, Alderney is strongly fortified, and 
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bank of the Sangonera, a branch of the Segura, 
and about 25 m, WSW. Murcia, Pop. 1,029 in 
1857, 

ALENCON, a town of France, cap, dep, Orne, 
in an extensive plain of the same name, on the 
Sarthe, near the southern beundary of the dep., 
66 m, SSE. Caen, on the railway from Caen to 
Mans. Pop, 16,110 in 1861. The town is agree- 
ably sttuated and well built; streets generally 
broad and well paved; the walls by which it was 
formerly surrounded have nearly disappeared, and 
it has several considerable suburbs, Among the 
public buildings may be specitied the cathedral 
church, the town-house embodying two well-pre- 
served towers, the only remains of the ancient 
castle of the Dukes of Alencon, the courts of jus- 
tice, and the com market, It has a commtnal 
eollere, several hospitals, a public library, and an 
observatory. Its manufactory of the lace, known 
by the name of Point d’ Alengon, established by 
Colbert, still preserves its ancient celebrity, and it 
has in addition manufactures of mmushn, of coarse 
and fine linen, buckram, serges, stockings, and 
straw hats. ‘There are freestone quarries in the 
neiehbourhood ; and at Hartz, a little to the W, 
of the town, are found the stones called Alencon 
diamonds, which when cleaned and polished are 
said to be little inferior, in respect of lustre, to the 
cennine gem. Several fairs are held in the town, 
which is the seat of a considerable commerce. 
During the religious wars, Alencon, which was 
generally attached to the Protestant party, suffered 
severely. 

ALENQUIR, a town of Portugal, prov, Estre- 
madura, 26 m. NNE. Lisbon, Pop, 3,200 in 1888, 
It is one of the principal points for the defence of 
Lisbon, | 

ALEPPO, a city in the N, of Syria, called by 
the natives Haleb-os-Shabha (an. Chalybon and 
Bercea); lat. 36° £1’ 25” N., long. 87° 10°15" Ts, ; 
76 m, ESE. Iskenderoun, and 126 m, NNE. Da- 
mascus. Ets present pop. is estimated at about 
190,000; though from the middle of the 17th to 
the beginning of the present century it was va- 
riously estimated at from 200,000 to 258,000, Ac- 
cording to Russell, it had in 1794, 235,000 inhab., 
of whom 50,000 were Christians, and 6,000 Jews, 
the rest being Muvhammedans; but, according to 
Volney, the pop, in 1785 did not exceed 100,000, 
which we incline to think is the more probable 
statement. Aleppo occupies an clevation in the 
muddle of an open plain; and is surrounded by 
walls 30 ft. high and 20 broad; supposed, from 
the massive style of their architecture, to be Sara- 
cenic. The city, within the walls, is about 34 m, 


laree sums haye been expended in the erection of | in e¢ire,, but including its suburbs, if occupies & 


a harbour fur men-of-war. It, is a dependency of | 


Guernsey, and celebrated for a small breed of cows 
which afford exeellent milk and batter, 

ALDERSHOT, a par, of England, co, of Tants, 
which has come into notice since 1854, in couse- 
quence of the establishment there im that year of 
a permanent camp for 20,000 men, The. camp has 
caused the erection of a town in the immediate 
neiehhourhood, Pep. in 1801, 16,720, of which 
S{HiO were military. There are railway stations 
in the N. and FE. of the camp, 


circuit of more than double that extent. Houses 
of freestone: they are said to be elegant and du- 
rable, and these belonging to the better classes 
exhibit an elaborate degree of ornament in their 
lofty ceilings decorated with arabesques, and their 
large windows of painted glass. Roofs flat, as in 
most Eastern towns: during the summer months, 
the inhabitants pass their nights upon them, un- 
protected by tents or awnings of any kind. These 
flat roofs form also a continuous. terrace, upon 
which it is easy, by climbing over the low parti- 


ALDSTONE MOOR, a par. and m. town of | tion walls, to pass from one end of the tewn to 


EPacland, co. Cumberland, Leath ward, on the bur- 
ders of Northumberland. The town stands on a 
Wil washed by the Tyne, The parish contains 
35,040 acres, Pop. of pat. 6,404 m L861, Lt 1s 
chieily celebrated for its lead mines, formerly the 
property of the earls of Derwentwater, and now of 
Greenwich TLospital. 

AT SOO} a tawn of Spain, in the prov. of Mur- 


another, Streets broad, well paved, and clean— 
remarkable qualities in the I,: the latter may 
perhaps be owing, in part, to the drainage, occa- 
sioed by the slight elevation of the town and 
neighbourhood above the surrounding plain, The 
seraglio, ot palace of the pasha, which used to be 
admired for its magnificence, was destroyed in 
18(9-20 during the siege of the town by Khour- 
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all have been injured, and many of them are in 
ruins, from the effects of the carthquakes which 
have so often shaken this part of Syma; the Dja- 
med, Zacharie, and ]-Halawe are, however, fine 
remnants of the ancient: Roman. style; they were 
ongtially Christian edifices, the latter built, it is 
paid, by the Empress Helena, There are ten or 
twelve Chnistian churehes, three Christian con- 
vents, and several wakfs, the conventual establish- 
ments of the Mohammedans, An ancient aque- 
duct conveys a plentiful pupply ef good water 
from two springs. This work is an object of much 
care; and itis singular that, being certainly con- 
structed before the time of Constantine, it should 
have remained uninjured amid the frequent con- 
vulsions to which the town has been subject, 
Within the walls of the city is a castle, partly in 
Tuins, built wpen an artificial mound, of consider- 
able height, and 4 m, in eirenmference; this is 
surrounded by a broal and deep, but dry ditch, 
creased by a bridge of 7 arches. From this spot. 
ig commanded a very extensive view, bounded N, 
by the snowy tops of the Taurus, W. by the elc- 
vated rocky bed of the Aaszy; while to the S, 
and FE. the eye reaches over the desert as fat as 
the Kuphrates. Here are several large khana, 
principally occupied by Frank and other foreign 
merchants. ‘These are handsome and convenient 
buildings, containing counting-houses and store- 
rooms ranged reund an interior court, it. which 
are stunds for loading and unloading the beasts of 
burden, and a fountain to supply them with water, 
At present, however, Aleppo can be regarded as 
little more than the shadow of its former self. 
Slight earthquakes are frequent m its neighhbour- 
hood, but in 1822 a tremendous shock overturned 
most of the public buiklings, and redueed the 
greater parthf the city to a heap of rains. This 
calamity has occasioned the erection of a new sub- 
urb, materially altering the appearance, and injuring 
the beauty of the town. The houses in this sub- 
urb, intended at first for the temporary shelter of 
the population that had escaped from the town, 
were hastily constructed of wood, lath, and plas- 
ter; but from want, etther of funds to repair their 
more substantial dwellings, or of enerey to sct 
about the work, or probably from a fear of return- 
ing into the city, these hastily constructed edifices 
have become permanent residences, while many, 
perhaps the greater number, of the large and con- 
venient stone buildings in the city are either in 
Tuins or tenantless, | 

Although upon the borders of the desert, Aleppo 
is advantagcously and agreeably situated. A 
amail stream, called the Koetk (an. Chalus), waters 
the W. side of the town, This brook, which is 
about the size of the New River, and never dry, 
swells in the rainy season to a formidable and 
rapid current: it rises at the foot of Mount. Tau- 
Tus, about 70 m. N., and after a course of &0 or 9U 
im, loses itself in a larwe morass full of wild boars 
and pelicans, The upper course of the Kocik lics 
between naked rocks, but near Aleppo and $. af 
that town, it flows through an extremely fertile 
valley, ina high state of cultivation. This river 
and the aqueduct before mentioned furnish an 
abundant and unfailmg supply of water; and 
besides the public fountains and baths, every pri- 
vate individual, who chooses to be at the expense 
of pipes, may have his house served with water in 
the uropean frshien. 

The far fame gardens of Aleppo are situated to 
the SE. of the city, upon the banks of a small 
rivulet, one of the very few aftlucnts of the Koeik, 
. They are rather orchards than gardens, consisting 
of fruit trees, with vegetables grawing between 
them, but scarcely any flowers. They are pleasant. 
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spots, from the luxuriance of their productions, 
and the nightmgales that resort to their shades; 
but very little taste is exinibited in their arrange- 
ments. W. of the town the banks of the river 
are covered with vines, olives, and fig-trees, and 
towards the E, are some plantations of pistachio 
trees, which, though still extensive, are only the 
remains of much more majestic groves, for which 
this country was formerly famous, 

The air of Aleppo is dry and piercing, but ac- 
counted salubrious both to natives and strangers; 
the former, however, are subject to a peculiar dis- 
ease, said to attack them once, at least, in their 
lives, the Aabul-es-sine; ‘ulcer, or ‘ringworm of 
Aleppo.’ It 1s, at first, an inflammation of the 
skin, subsequently becomes an ulcer, continues for 
a year, and generally leaves a sear for life, It 
usually fixes in the face, and an Aleppine is known 
ali over the I, by the mark left by this disorder, 
the cause of which is unkuown, but suspected to 
be owing to some quality of the water, 

Aleppo appears to hare risen to importance on 
the destruction of Palmyra. Like the latter, it 
was a4 convenient emporium for the trade between 
Burape and the East, so lung as it was carried on 
over land The productions of Persia and India 
came to it ‘in caravans from Bagdad and Bussora 
to be shipped at Iskenderoun and Latakia for the 
different ports of Europe, Aleppo communicated 
also with Arabia and Egypt, by way of Damascus; 
with Asia Alinor, by Tarsus; and with Armenia, 
by Diarbekir, It rose to great wealth and conse- 
quence under the Greck sovereigns of Syria, and 
into still greater under the carly Roman emperors, 
In G38 A.D., it resisted the arms of the Arabs for 
several months; but being finally taken, it became 
of as much importance under the Saracens, as it 
had before been under the Romans or Greeks, In 
the tenth century it was reunited to the empire 
of Constantinople, by the arms of Zimisces; but 
it soon after fell into the hands of the Seljukian 
Turks, under whose sway it remained during the 
time of the Crusades. It suffered considerably 
during: the irruptions of the Mongols, in the thir- 
teenth century, and again, by the wars of Tamer- 
lane, or Timur Bee, in the fifteenth. Selim I, 
annexed it, in 1516, to the Turkish empire, of 
which it centinued a part till 1832, when it opened 
its gates to Ibrahim Pacha, without a summons, 
Its political revolutions, with the exception of its 
two captures by the Tartars, affected its prosperity 
only temporarily and in a slight degree; but the 
discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope struck a deadly blow at its preatness. 
Since that event it has continued to decline, and 
the earthquake of 1822, together with the wars 
which have distracted Syria, by causing extensive 
emigrations, have reduced it to comparative in- 
significance, Its capabilities are, however, very 
great, and under judicious treatment it is more 
than probable it would speedily regain a consider 
able share of its former prosperity. 1t is the most 
convenient centre for the trade between Persia and 
the interior of Arabia, on the one hand, and Asia 
Minor and Armenia on the other: it is, beyond all 
comparison, the cleanest and most agrecable town 
in Syria; and still, even amid its ruins, better built 
than almost. any other between the Black Sea and 
the uphrates ; its inhabitants, a great proportion 
of whom are sheriffs (descendants of the Prephet), 
are the mildest and most tolerant among the pro- 
fessors of Mohammedanism. ‘These circumstances 
have made it the resort of strangers, and they are 
not likely ,im peaceable times, to have less influence 
in future, 

Aleppo formerly possessed several manufactures, 
and before the earthquake, it was said to contaim 
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12,000 artizans, chiefly weavers of gold and silver 
lace, silk and totten goods, and shawls. These 
works are now languishing, but they still exist, 
and, with the pistachio nuts, form the chief part 
af its remaining trade. Its imports are goats’ hair, 
from Asia Minor; gall nuts, from Kurdistan; and 
Indian goods, such as shawls and muslins, From 
Kurope, it receives cotton stilts, cloth, sugar, dye 
stutts, &c.; W. 1. coffee, though a protnbited arti- 
ele, is also introduced, and 1s cheaper than that of 
Mocha, Within the last few years Aleppo and 
the surrounding district have shared in the pros- 
perity which the wide-spread demand for eotton, 
consequent on the stoppage of aupplics from the 
United States by the great cril war, produced 
im many different countries af the world, The 


demand for native manufactures, especially for } 


the supply of the Mgvptian markets, also mereased. 
(Report on the Trade of Aleppo; Consular Reports 
Jan. to June 18é64,)} 

ALESSANPRIA, or ALEXANDRIA, an im- 
portant town and fortress of North Italy, prov. of 
the sume name, ina marshy country on the ‘Tanaro, 
near where it is joined by the DBormila, 47 m, 
ESE, Tarin, and 38m, NEN. Genoa. Pop, 56,545 
iy 1861. The tewn haa a very atrong citadel, 
and was surrounded by Napoleon with extensive 
fortificutions, demolished at his downfall, Of late 
years, however, it has risen again into importance. 
‘There are extensive barracks and armouries, and, 
next to Verona, Alessandria is now the strongest 
place in Haly, Tt is the centre of five lines of 
railways, spreading in as many different directions, 
The town 1s well built; has a cathedral, numerous 
churches, palaces, and hospitals; a handsome town- 
louse, with a gymnasium, theatre, public library, 
aid laree barracks. Ft has manufactures of silk, 
cloth, and! linen, and same trade, The latter is 
promoted hy its two fairs, held the one at the end 
of April, and the other on the ist of October; they 
are beth well attended, not only by Italians, hut. 
also by French and Swiss merchants. Alessandria 
was founded in the twelfth century, and has fre- 
quently ‘been taken and retaken, It has always 
been reekoned one of the bulwarks of Italy on the 
side of France. he village and baitle-field of 
Marengo lie a little to the I. of the town, 

ALEDTAN, or ALEUTIAN, [SLANISS, a chain 
of islands in the N, Pacific ocean, atretching from 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, in Asia, to Cape 
Alaska, in N. America,» They are very numerous, 
occupying a circular are, extending frem 165° to 
145° E. long. whose chord is in 65° N. lat., and 
above G00 m. in length, Apparently, this insnlar 
chain consists of the summits of a range of sub- 
marine mountains. 11 1795, a volcanic island rose 
from the sea, in the middle of the line, which, in 
1807, was found to be enlarged to about 20 m, in 
circuit, ant lava was then flowing down its sides. 
There are always amongst them several volcanoes 
in activity, and some, known to have emitted 
ilames, are now qmiescent. Earthquakes are com- 
mon, and sometimes so violent as to throw down 
the liuis of the inhabitants.  Behring’s Island, 
Atteo, and Qonalashka, are the laryest, the first 
being 104 m. in length, but many are only incon- 
siderable rocks, They are intersected by channels, 
various alike in width, and in the safety of navi- 
gation, All exhibit a barren aspect; high and 
couieal mountains, covered with snow during a 
yroat portion of the year, being the most promi- 
went features, Veeetation scanty; there are no 
trees nor any planta surpassing the cimensions of 
low shrubs and bushes. But abundance of tine 
stass is produced in the more sheltered valleys, and 
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tribes are nimerous, The hunting the sea otter, 
whose skin affords a far of the finest quality, was 
formerly carried on to a great extent; they were 
wont to be caught in thousands; but their indis- 
criminate destruction has greatly reduced the 
number of these now taken. The seal is particu- 
larly valuable, affording the inhabitants a constant 
supply beth of food and clothing ; the thm mem- 
brane of the entrails is also converted into a sub- 
stitute for glass, Foxes are the principal quadru- 
peds, The natives are of middle size, of a dark brown 
complexion, resembling an intermediate race be- 
isyeen the Mongel Tartars and North Americana. 
Their features, which are strongly marked, have an 
agTecable and benevolent expression, Har strong 
They are not 
deficient in capacity, and the different works of both 
soxes testify their ingenutty. They are indolent, 
peaceable, and extremely hospitable; but stubbora 
and revengeful, Tattooing, which was common 
among the femaies, is on the decline, but they prac- 
tise a hideous mode of disfiguring themsclyes, by 
cutting an aperture in the under lip, to which various 
trinkets are suspended. These deformities, however, 
are less common than when the islands were dis- 
covered, the more youthful females having learned 
that they are no recommendation in the eyes of 
their Russian visitors, Aman takes as many wives 
as he can maintain; they are obtained by purchase, 
and may be retumed to their reliftions; or the 
same woman Inay have tivo husbands at onee; and 
it is not uncommon for men to exchange thei 
wives with cach other, Their subsistence 1s prin- 
cipally obtained by fishing and hunting. Their 
dwellings are spacious excavations in the earth, 
roofed over with turf, as many as 50 or even 150 
individuals sometimes residing m the different 
divisions, Only a few of the islands afe inhabited; 
but in former times the population 1s said to have 
heen more considerable, Its decrease is ascribed to 
the exactions of the Russian American Company, 
who have factories in the islands. Its present 
amount has been variously estimated, at from a 
few hundreds to 10,000, The tslanda were partially 
discovered by Behring, in 1741, 
ALEXANDRETTA. See ISKENDEROON. 
ALEXANDRIA (Arab. iskenediryyeh), a cole- 
brated city and sea-port of Egypt, se called from 
Alexander the Great; by whom it was either 
founded, or raised from obscurity 332 years n.c., 
about 14 m. WSW. of the Canapic, or most W,. 
mouth of the Nile, on the ndge of land between 
the sea and the bed of the old lake Mareotis. Vat. 
of lighthouse 31° 11’ 31" N., long, 29° 41’ 30” E, 
Its situation was admirably chosen, and does 
honour to the discernment of its illustrious founder, 
Previously to the discovery of the route to India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, Egypt was the prin- 
eipal centre of the commerce between the E. and 
W. worlds; and tt so happens that Alexandna is 
the only port on its N, coast that has deep water, 
and is accessible at all seasons. It has not, it is 
true, any natural communication with the Nile, 
but this defect was obviated in antiquity by cutting 
a canal from the city to the nver, After Alexan- 
dyia came into the possession of the Saracens, this 
canal was allowed to fail into disrepair; and it was 
not to be aupposed that any attempt would be 
made to reopen it, while Egypt continued subject 
to the Turks and Mamelukes. But Mehemet. Ali, 
the late ruler of Evypt, being anxious to acquire a 
navy, and to reyive the commerce of the country, 
early perceived the importance of Alexandria, 
both as a station for his fleet, and a centre of com- 
merce. iu furtherance of his views he greatly im- 
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by means of the Mahmoudich canal from Alex- 
andria to Fouah, a distance of 48 m., opened in 
, 1819. [tis to be repretted that its construction is 
in several respects defective; but it is motwith- 
standing of great advantage. Alexandria is built 
prey on a peninsula, consisting of the island of 
’ Pharos, so famous in antiquity for the lichthouse 
or pharos, whence it hus derived its name, and 
partly on the isthmus by which that island is now 
connected with the mainiand, The principal pub- 
lic buildings, as the palace of the pacha, the 
arsenal, the hospital, &c., are on the peninsula, and 
the town princinaliy on the isthmus. he ancient 
city was situated on the mainland opposite the 
modern town; and the vast extent of its ruins 
would sufficiently evince, were there no other eyi- 
dences, its wealth and prreatness, 

Alexandria haa two ports, That on the W. 
side of the city, called the oki port, the Hunostus 
of the ancients, is the largest and by far the best. 
The entrance tu it is narrow and rather difficult ; 
but when in, ships may anchor off the town in 
from 22 to 40 feet water, and there is good anchor- 
age in deep water all along the shore. The new 
harbour, or that on the KE. side of the town, is 
very inferior, being comparatively limited, having 
a foul and recky bottom, and being exposed to 
‘the N, winds, 

A drv dock was constructed in the course of 
18387, Naval and military Jhospitals have been 
established, the furmer under the direction of an 
English, the latter of a French doctor, A quaran- 
tine board exists under the direction. of the con- 
pular body, te which the Pacha has confided this 
branch of service, and connected with which a 
Jarge and commudious lazarctto has lately been 
erected outside the walls. Yessels arriving from 
any of the mfeeted porta of the Levant, are sul+ 
jected to quarantine, the same as in Europe; there 
is also a school for the marine, and a beard com- 
posed of the admirals and higher officers of the 
fleet, for examining into the ments of candidates, 
maintuning the discipline and regulating every 
matter connected with that branch of seryice. The 
French system has been adopted in every depart- 
ment of the service, and to the French the Pacha 
was chiefly uidebted for the advances he made. 

Gn the peninsula has been erected the Sefuna, 
or range of warehouses for the reception of the 
surplus produce of Erypt, and hither it ali comes, 
with the exception of that exported from Sucz 
and Cusseir, for the maintenance of the army and 
fleet in the Red Sea. According to the late 
Pacha’s monopolising system, the whole produce 
of the country came into his hands, at prices fixed 
by himself, without the option of reserting to 
other markets being allowed to the grower. And 
not only did this apply to the produce of Egypt, 
but to that of the adjacent countries, wherever 
the Pacha’s influence extended, embracing the 
coffee of Mocha, the gums and drugs of Arabia, 
the tobacco of Syria, elephants’ teeth, feathers 
from the mterior, &e,, all of which were purchased 
for him in the first instance, the prohibition of 
trading in them applying to every one, and earry- 
ing with it the risk of confiscation, if contra- 
yened ;—the whole of this produce, native as well 
as exotic, being collecteck im Alexandria was suld 
by public auction, in the same way exactly as 
kuctions are conducted in F .rope, the upset price 
being fixed according to tac latest report of the 
markets, the merchant having the privilere of 
examining the article in the schuna before the 
aale, and being required te: pay in eash the price 
atcuwhiehk 3¢ wae Eanaelod chow tr barn cwithan a 
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which was by far the largest, rice, opium, indigo, 
gums, coffee, senna, herop, linseed, and the co- 
meatibilt of the country, wheat, barley, beans, 
lentils, &c. But this system ts now much moidi- 
fied, During the ascendency of Mehemet Ali, 
every other branch of industry was sacrificed to 
the raising of cotton; but since his demise a more 
rational system woul appear to be followed, 
though the stimulus caused by the failure of the 
cotton supplies from the United States again caused, 
in late yedrs, the revival of the catton culture, 
The greater part by far of the trade of the port is 
earnied on with England, but she has alse a con 
silerable trade with Marseilles, Trieste, Constanti- 
neple, Leghorn, the Isles of the Archipelago, &c. 
According to the report of the Alexandrian 
custom-house, i¢ appears that, during the year 
1861, the total value of the exports from Evy pt to 
all parts Was 2,658,822/.; but a very great increase 
has since taken place. The exports of eotton to 
Great Britain alone amounted in 1862 to 8,723,442: 
1863, 8,841,557L; and in 1864 to 14,300,507/, ‘The 
imports in 1862 from Great Britain, of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, amounted to 
2,105,822 ; in 1863 to 4,416,2402, and in 1864 to 
O.070,2212 Mngland of course had by far the 
largest. share of both the import and export trade, 
The quantities of cotton exported to Great. Britain 
were, in 1862, 526,597 ewts,: 1863, 435,289 ewts. ; 
and L864, 1,120,479 cwts., so that the increase in 
value has been much greater than in quantity. 
The exports from Egypt of other articles in 
which there has becn less variation were, in 1861, 


¥alue - ¥alue 
Wool. . ». £28,817 | Guma . » £594,580 
Beang * » 207,648 | Ivary ‘ » 84,985 
Wheat “ » O79 72+ | Rice . . » 125,894 
Burley . - 66,140 | Cotton seed » 465,336 
Indian com . 46,574 


The imports from Great Britain in 1864 included 
cotton manufactures of the value of 2,499, 9624 stg; 
the amount in 1883 having heen 1,810,136%, The 
principal other imperts frum Great Britain were . 
machinery, iron, woollen and silk goods, hardware, 
timber, drugs, and other colonial products, and 
coals, besuics the quantities imported for the use 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company 
ane of the East India Company’s steamers at 

ICZ, | 

There is no doubt that the population has trebled 
or quadrupled since the opening of the Mahmou- 
dich canal, and it is still on the inerease, It might 
amount io al, in 1¢63, to 150,000, including troops 
and artizans in the arsenal. A good deal of this 
increase has taken place at the expense of Rosctta, 
which has latterly very much declined. The po- 
pulation of Alexandria is of a mixed character, 
consisting, besides the native Turks and Arabs, of 
Armmentana, Greeks, Smyrniotes, Syrians, Moghre- 
bins, or men from the Barbary states, Maltese, 
Jews, and Europeans of almost every nation, in 
such numbers, that it may be questioned, whether 
the strangers, In a commotion, would not be more 
than a match for the natives. The English have 
numcrous commercial houses; as have alse the 
French, Italians, and Greeks. Amateur French 
and Italian theatres exist, the performances in 
which rival those of the Académie Royale and 
san Carlos; balls and routes are piven in the most 
approved style of fashion; a commercial journal 
has been established in the Italian language, which 
however docs not treat. of politics; French mo- 
distes, tradesmen in all departments, and shops 
displaying every article of furniture, and of male 
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buildings, and pretty equal balance of hat and 
turban, to take away from this place the appear- 
ance of an Oriental city; and it is onty after 
leaving it, and pursuing his way to Cairo, that 
the stranger truly feels that he is in the Fast, | 
llere also exist Catholee and Greek convents, 
where divine service is performed on Sundays and 
holydays to the people of those persuasions: the 
Armenians, Syrian Christians, and Jews have also 
places of worship, Protestants alone being: without 
ntemple. ‘Phere is little intercourse between the 
nitives and Franks, exeept in the way of business. 
‘They occupy distinct quarters of the city, the 
former secluding thetr families, and matntaming 
ll the reserve of Oriental life, the siesta, pipe, and 
eaffee filling up three-fourths of their time; the 
latier adhering to the customs of their own coun- 
try, in dress, furniture, the nse of carriages and 
liorses, and indeed in all things but. the siesta, the 
pipe, and immuring themsclves. during the beat 
of the day, wherein they imilate the Orientals, 
Latterly also, after the example of some of the 
hither Turks, several of the richer Frank mer- 
chants llayve ohtainedl grants ef land from the 
Pacha, on the banks of the canal, and built houses 
and made gardens, which serve to beautify and 
give interest to the ucighbourhood. 
The Turkish quarter ef the citv consists of a 
number of narrow, irregular, tortuous, filthy 
anil ill built streets and bazaars, with hardly any 
good houses but those of the Pacha's officers, and 
without a single public building, mosque, or other 
object worthy the least attention, the bazaars being 
mean, and but very indifferently provided, ‘The 
Frank quarter, on the other hand, presents several 
streeta of well built substantial houses, with good 
shops; in particular the square, which is the rest- |! 
dence of the consuls and principal merchants, 
enlled the Piazza Grande, that may well bear 
‘comparison, tor the size and style of its buildings, 
with some of the best streets of Paris or London, 
Ibrahim Pacha owned the greafer part of these 
houses, whieh he built on speculation, and for 
which he drew rents, varying fram 2002 to 2402 per 
annum, The whole town is built of stone and brick, 
duy up from the foundations of the ancient city. 
During part of the year Alexandria is supplied 
with water from the canal; and during the other 
portion, from the cisterns of the ancient city (the 


only portion of its public works that has been | 


spared), which, at the perind of the inundation, 
when the canal is full, are ilimec filled, and to 


canal, by being stagnant, becomes unfit for nse. 
As the inundation advances, the old stagnant 
water is ran off into the sea, and the canal being 
{Wed brim full with fresh, is shut up at both ens, 
and so remains till the fullowmg year, serving in 
the meantime for navigation, for the use of man 
and beast, and for the irrigation of thuse small 
portions of land on its banks, that have been re- 
claimed from the desert, and brought into eulti- 
yation, The climate of Alexaudria is considercd 
very salubrious, the heats of summer, which rarely 
exceed #5° Fahr., being tempered by the Itesian, 
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Bashaga, or chief police rnag 
is to see that. order and quiet are matutamed, 
city is besides divided into quarters, over each of 
which a sheikh presides, who 1s responsible to the 
covemer fur the peace of his disinet: and more- 
over, each trade and profession has its shielkh, 
whose duty it is to collect the taxes, and to see to 
the good behaviour of the members. Guard-houses 
are also distributed all over the city, and the mth- 
tary are instructed to take riotous and diser- 
derly parties into custody, the offier of fe guard, 
if the offender be a native, having authority to 
inflict summary punishment by the bastinado ; but 
if a Frank, he must send him to his own consul, 


to be punished according te the laws of his own: 


country, The system werks so well, that a more 


orderly place, or one freer from riot or crime, is 


rarely to be seen; indeed, when crime is com- 
mitted, it is usually by Frank upon Frank; and 
then, from defects in the consular system, it almost 
always escapes detection, Besides the Bashaga, 
or police court, there is the Meh-keinch, or Kadi’s 
court, where all civil questions hetween natives 
are determined; and a commercial court, with 
Frank judges, but: presided over by a Turk, for de- 
ciding ‘questions between the Franks and natives, 
where the latter are defendants: the Franks 
themselves, besides exermption from all taxes and 
burdens of every sort, boing amenable only when 
defendants to their own consular courts, and to 
the laws of their respective countries, These 
immunities have been secured to the Franks by 


‘convention with the Porte, and are ngidly in- 


sisted upon here as well ag in every other part of 
the Turkish empire, 

Alexandria, ag every one knows, has recently 
acquired an unusual degree of importance from 


“her having become the central and principal sta- 


tion in the overiand route to India. Ter port is 
now regularly and frequently visited by steamers 
from England, Marseilles, and other places. Her 
hotels and strects are crowded with passengers 
going to or returning from India, Ceylon, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Australia, &c, She has, in 
consequence, become the centre of a considerable 
transit trade; and the influx of so many visitors 
has mot only added greatly to her wealth, but 1 
has, at the same time, given a powerful stimulus 
to industry and civilisation in all parts of Egypt. 
Alexandria is now connected by railway with 
Suez and the sea-bathing village of Ramleh,’7 my 
distant, as well as with Cairo, .130 m, distant, 
The shortest sea-route, from Southampton te 
Alexaniria, is 2,960 m., the average time by steam 
Ll days. 

History. —The Ptolemies, to whom Egypt fell 
on the demise of.Alexander the Great, made 
Alexandria the metropolis of their empire; and it 
became, under their liberal and enlightened go- 
vernment, one of the greatest. and most flourishing 
cities of antiquity. When it was amgexed by 
Augustus to the empire of Rome, it is sani Tb have 
occupied a circumference of 15 miles, and to have 
had 300,000 free inhahitants, besides slaves, who 
were probably quite as numerous. It was refu- 


or NW. winds, which prevail for nine months of ; Jarly anc magnificently built; and was traversed 


the year, In winter, a good deai of rain falls, 
which, however, is confined to the coast, and is 
probably the cause, coupled with the wretched 
habitations and misery of the poorer classes, why 
the playue so often makes its appearance here. 
Were the labouring elasses better clad, housed, 
aid fed, there is little doubt that this scourge 
would soon be no longer heard of, 

The municipal government of the city 1s en- 
truated to the governor, who has under him a 
emmmandant de place. and an otticer, eolled the! 


ij by two great streets, 


each more than 10 feet 
across, and the larger extending more than 4 m, 
from FE. to W. Under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans, Alexandria was the entrepét of the prn- 
cipal trade of antiquity, being the market where 
the silks, spices, ivory, slaves, and other produets 
of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia, and the corn of 
Keypt, were exchanged for the gold, silver, and 
other products of the W. world, The inhabitants 
were distinguished by their mduS8try; either sex 
and every ace were engage in laborious occtpa- 


istrate, whose duty it 
The. 
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-tions, and even the lame and the blind had em-] ancient genius, But Gibbon has shown that. it 

ployments suited to their condition. Among the | has no good foundation: it-rests on the aelitary 
principal manufactures were those of glass, linen, | statement of Abulpharagius, who wrote six cen- 
aml] papyrus, the paper of antiquity, Under the | turies after the eyent, and is not neticed by 
Roman emperors, Eeypt became a principal yra-{ those more ancient annalists, who have particu- 
nary for the supply of Italy; and its possession | larly described the siege and capture of the city. 
was reckoned of the utmost importance, and | It is, besides, repugnant to the character of the 
watched over with peculiar care. Various privi-| caliph and his general, and to the policy of the 
leges and immunities were conferred upon Alex- | Mohammedans, Even if it did occur, the loss has 
atilna; many of her imhabitants were admitted | becu much exaggerated. Great part of the library 
to the nights of Roman citizens, and her wealth | of the Ptolemies was accidentally consumed by 
and prosperity continued undiminished, the fire which took place during the attack on the 

But Alexandria was still more distinguished by | city by Cxesar; and either the whole, or the prin- 
her eminence in literature and philosophy than by | cipal part of the library subsequently collected 
her commerce and riches. ‘The foundation of her | was destroved a.p. 389, when the temple of Sera- 
pre-eminence i this respect was laid by the] pis, the most magnificent structure of the city, 

*tolemics, who founded the museum and library | was demolished by the enthusiastic zeal of the 
Christians, 

Alexandna continued pregressively to deelme 
till, in 1497, its rnin was consummated by the dis- 
covery of the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. But there can be no doubt, as pre- 
viously stated, that it is destined toe recover a 
late portion of its ancient importance, It has 
necessarily become the centre of the communm- 
cations carried on by steam between Europe and 
India, 


{‘ eleguntie regum curaque egregium opus, Livy), 
thal. afterwards became su famous, at the sane time 
that they wave the most miunificent encourage- 
ment to literature’ and Jearned men, Tlus pa- 
tranace being continued by the emperors, Alex- 
andria was, for several centuries, a distingiished 
seat of scicnee, literature and philosophy, Gene- 
rally, however, her literati were more distin- 
guished for learning and research than for original 
genius, She produced a host of grammarians anid 
critics; alk the names of Eneld, Apollonius of | ‘The cisterns which, as already seen, are still in 
Perva, Ptolemy, ratosthenes, Nicomachus, Hero- | pretty good preservation, are the principal monu- 
philus, Zopyrus, Ae., arc but a tew of those most; mets of the ancient city that have outlived tlie 
distiiyruished im the schools of geometry, astro- | injuries of time, and the ravages of barbarians. 
nomy, geagraply abd medicine, that thourished in |The catacombs are also comparaiively entire, 
Alexandria, But her philosophy was the most |The magnificent column, improperly called Pom- 
striking feature of Alexandria, in a literary point | pey’s Pillar, seems to have been crected in the 
of view, The mnilux of doctrines from the ‘E, and | reign of Diocletian: its shaft consists of a sinzle 
W, schools produced a singwdar conilict of systems; | block of granite, 68 feet in height. Two cbelisks, 
which ended in an attempt of, the philosophers ; vulgarly called Cleopatra’s Needles, of wlich only 
Ammonius, Plotiims, and Porphyry, te establish | one is erect, are said to have formed the entrance 
an eclectic or universal system by sclecting and [to the palace of the Casars. 
blending doctrines taken from the principal exist-| ALEXANDRIA, a city and port of entry of the 
ing systems, partictlarly from those of Pytha- | Cuited States, dist. Columbia, on the W. bank of 
goras and Plate. Cliristianity was not exempted | the Potemac, 6 m, 8. Washington, Lat, 38° 44 
from the influence of qhis spirit; and on its intro-|N., long, 779 18° W. Pop. 12,652 in 1860. It is 
duction, it was strangely alloyed with Platenism ; | well built, the streets crossing: each other, at Tight 
and principles for expounding af its doctrines angles, and it has commodious harbour with deep 
were laid duwn that would now be with difliculty j water, the largest ships coming close to the 
adinitted. wharls. Railways connect the city with New 
The schools of geometry, astronomy, physic, | York, Boston, and all the important towns of the 
and other branches of science, maintained their {| United States, 
reputation till ap, 640, when, alter a siege of | ALE XANDROVSK, a town of Russia in Hu- 
.J4 months, Alexandria was taken by Amrou,{ rope, gov. Ekaterinoslatf, cap. district on the 
- general of the caliph Omar. The conquerors Dnieper at the bottom of the cataracts, 140 m, 
were astonished by the greatness of the prize;| NJ Cherson, Pop, 4217 m 180%. It ts fort? 
and Amron, i acquainting the caliph with its fic; and «isplays considerable activity from its 
capture, said, ‘ We have taken the great city of | being the place where merchandise conveyed 
the West, lt is impossible for me to enumerate from. Ekaterinoslaff by waggon, to avoid the cata 
the variety of its riches aud beauty; and I shall] racts in the river, is again shipped. 
content myself with observing, that it contains} ALFARO, a town of Spain, prov. Soria, on the 
4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 4u0) theatres or places | banks of the Alama, close to its Junction with the 
of amusement, 12,0410 aliops forthe sale of vewe- | Ebro, 12 m. W. by N. Tudela. There is a military 
table food, and 441,000 tributary Jews, The town | road between this place and Logronv, Pop, 4,043 
¥hag been subdued by force of arms, without treaty ) In iso7, 
or capitation,’ ALFELD, a town of Tanoyer, prov. Hailde- 
Jt was on this occasion that the famous library | shetm, at the eouslax of the Leine and Warne, 
» is said to have been desiroved, confurmably. to tand at the railway from Elildesheim to Gottingen, 
the fanatical decision of the caliph, that ‘af the} Pop. 2,700 in Isol, The town has paper and oil 
writings of the Greeks agreed with the book of | mills, Flax and hops in considerable quaitities 
Gol, they were useless, and need not. be pre- | are grown in the neighbourhood, 
served; Hf they disagreed, they were pemicious; ALFRETON, a par. and m, town of England, 
and ought to be destroyed,’ This barbarous jude-|eo. Derby, hund, Searsdale, 16 m, NANE. Derby, 
ment being carried into effect, the books and } Pop. of town 4,090, and of parish 11,549 in Ls@. 
manuscripts were datribuied among the 4,000 | The inhabitants of the town are principally em- 
baths belonging to the city; and so prodigious ployed m the manufacture of stockings and 
was thefr number, that. six months are said to} earthenware, and im the adjoining cvlljeries, 
have been required for their consumption, Such| ALGARINEJO, a town of Spain, prov, Granada, 
4 .is the tale that has so offen excited the indigna-| close to the frentiers of Cordoba, near the nght 
i 


tion and regret, of scholars: aud the admirers of | bank of the Genil, im acowitry whese abundant aud 
Var T i . 
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fertiliging streams fall into that river. Pasturage 
and tillage form the chief business of the popula- 
tion, Pop. 4,383 in 107, | 

ALGARRORO, a town of Spain, prov. Granada, 
2m. from the Med. Sea, in the midst of a country 
particularly rich in lemons, oranges, figs, and 
other fruits belonging to the south of Spain, 
Wik m,. E. Malaga, and 38 m. SSW. Granada. 
Pop. 2,{kot in 1847, 

ALGARYE, the most 8, prov, of Portugal, 
which see, 

ALGECIRAS, or Ad-Djezireth, the Carteia of 
Raman geography, a town of Spain, prov, Cailiz, 
on the W. side of the Bay of Gibraltar, opposite 
to the celebrated rock and peninsula of that 
name, from which it is distant about 7 m, by 
water, and 17 m. by Jand, Lat. 86° 6 N., long. 
ho SV 7° W. Pop, Pdez2thin l&o7, The town 
has a good harbour and sume trade jn the export 
of cod. Jt was built hy the Moors, and taken 
from them after a two years’ siege, in Lot. 

ALGIEER[, or ALGHERO, a town and sea- 
port of the island of Sardinia on its W. ceast. 
lim. SSW Sassari; lat, 4th 25° 50 N,, long, &° 
16° 45" Kh. Pop. 4,419 in ER61, The town ts built 
on a low rocky point, juitingg out from a sanily 
beach, in the shape of a parallelogram with siout 
walls flanked by bastions and towers: the walls 
are in goad repair; but being conmanded by two 
heights ic could not oppose any vigorous attack 
from the land side, ‘To the SW, of the fown 
there is tolerable summer anchorage in from 1) to 
'5 fathoms, goed holding-crowid. “Thouyt narrow, 
the streets are clean and well paved, dt is the 
seat of a hishoprie, has a cathedral and 12 churches 
mui convents, with public schools which carry 
dheir scholars through a course of philusopley ; and 
a surgical institution, It has a small theatre, 
The town was fone vecupied ly the Spaniards, 
and their language and manners still prevath ‘The 
country round is well cultivated, producing wine, 
butter, and cheese, In addition to these the ex- 
ports consist of wool, skins, tobacco, rags, ancho- 
vies, coral, and bones, 

ALGIERIA, now frequently called ALGERIA, a 
country of N. Africa, and till recently the most 
powerful of the Barbary states, comptising the 
Mienidia Proper of the ancients, or the Numidia 
of the Massyli and the Numidia Messasyl?, atter- 
wards called Mauritania Casariensis, with some 
periion of the region S.of the greater Atlas an- 
ciently inhabited Iny the Getulew aud Garamantes. 
Ithas been stoce EXS0 in possession of the Freneh : 
bet for more than three centunes previously it 
formed a subordinate pact of the Turkish empire, 
and was during that period the seat of an exten 
sive system of piracy and Christian slavery, 

Situation, Extent, Boundaries —Aleicria lies be- 
tween 22 11' W. and &° 58? Bs its greatest N. lat. 
is 87° BY, Tt is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
W. by Fez (Morocco), and 1. by Tunis; its 4. 
boundary is duubtful, but it extends beyond the 
vreater Atlas range to the contines of the desert. of 
Sahar: itis above 500 min length: its breadth, 
which is greater in the FE, than im the W., varices 
from about 40 to about 2m. The population, 
in 1861, amounted to 2,{90,124 souls, namely, 
2806078 natives; 16,000 neprocs : 30,000 Jews ; 
and 102,746 Europeans, <A later cstrmate (1863) 
roakes the number of Europeans 213,000, Algeria 
is divided into three great military provinces— 
that of Algiers in the centre, Orait in the west, 
and Constantine in the east, The civil territory 
af each forms a department, having at their head 
a prefect, and subdivided inte sub-prefectures, viz. 
in the department of Algiers, Blidah, Medcah, 
Mifianah; in the departineut of Constantine, 
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Bona, Philippeville, Guelma, Setif; im that of 
Oran, Mostaganem, Mascara, and Hemcen, The 
remainder of the territory is in each province 
administered by the military authority, The civil 
territories are generally understood to include only 
the Tel, or land N, of the greater Atlas, excluding 
the territories of Zaab or Wad-reag, 3S, of that 
range. 

Mountains. Algicria is mostly mountainous: the 
little Atlas, which runs along the coast parallel to 
the ereater Ailas, varies from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. in 
height, The abrupt mountains of Titteri, belong- 
ing to the greater Atlas, reach in some points to 
an elevation of 9,006 ft., and send off three prin- 
cipal ridges: NW, towards Cape Ivy; XS. towards 
Alwiers; and NE. towards Bugia. Many of these 
muuntains are remarkable: agtVannashrees (4a- 
lacus), prov. Oran, very lofty, and Jurjura, SEL uf 
Algiers, both capped with snow during winter; the 
‘Titteri Dosh, or rock of Titteri, is also a remark~ 
able ridee of rugged precipices. 

Piuins.—The principal is that of Metidjah, im- 
mediately S. of Algiers, 50 m. by 20; fertile, well 
watered, and covercd with an abundant vegetation, 
but in parts marshy and unhealthy. In the W. 
prov, are several plains, especially that through 
which the Shelliff runs; and another SW, of Oran, 
sandy and saltish, dry in summer, but inundated 
in winter, In the 8, prov. are the rich plains of 
Hania, watered by the Nasava. Many luxunant 
plains are found in the FE, prov., as those of Setil, 
Majanah, and that skirting most part of the KE. 
coast, which is, however, in many parts marshy, 
(Shaw, pp. 24, 37, 44, 47, 50, 53.) 

The Hivers are separated by the greater Atlas 
range into those which run N.and & Of the 
former, or these which discharge themselves into 
the Mediterranean, the princrpal is the Shelli? (an. 
Chinalaph), which rises & of the Wannashree M., 
und after a tartuous course of 200 m., during which 
it passes through the Tittert (:awle or lake, falls 
into the sea nnder Cape Jibbel Tddis. In the rainy 
season it overflows its banks, and interrupts the 
communication between Algiers and Oran. ‘The 
Wad-el-Kebecer (an. dmpsaya), which falls into 
the sea, N of Constantine, in 6° E. long, 1s the 
second in magnitude; the others are the Serbous, 
orriver of Bana. the Booberae, Yissa, Zowah, Wad- 
v-Zainue, &e. The Jaree rivers, the Adjedi and 
Abiad, run SE., and empty themselves into the 
Melyigg Lake; and several rivers of inferior «i- 
mensions empty themselves into the Shot, These 
ure twe yery extensive salt marshes; the former 
on fhe § the latter on the N. side of the greater 
Atlas: they consist partly of a light oozy sail, as 
dangerous as quicksands to travellers. The lakes 
are those of Titteri; two near Oran, which dry li 
summer, and fram which salt. is collected; seme 
salt marshes near Cape Matifou, and others along 
the coast from Bona to the borders of Tunis, 
(tozet, p. 19; Shaw, p. 5d.) 

Climate —The chmate of the Tell, te. between 
lat. 3:1° and 379, 18 generally wholesome and tem- 
perate. Shaw states that for Ovelve years during 
his experience it only froze twice at Almers; yet 
the heat was never oppressive unless during h. 
winds. The mean temperature of the year at 
Alters is 70° F., in July and August about 869 
F.; but ranging occasionally during the prevalence 
of the khamesin, simoom, or hot wind from the 
Sahara, as high as 1109, or even more. Luckily, 
however, the latter seldom or never continues fur 
more than 4 or 6 days at a time, and rarely occurs 
exeept in August or September. In winter the 
temperature is usually from 65° to 65° PF. The 
heat is mitigated by the N. winds, which with the 
E, prevail during summer. About the equinoxcs 
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© violent SW. winds occur; NW. winds are common | panthers, hyenas, and leopards, inhabit the moyn- 
from Noveraber to April, at which time storms and | tainous recesses of the greater Atlas, but are never 
showers of rain are most frequent; but in summer; seen near Algicrs: wild boars, wolves, and jackals 
these winds bring dry weather; the E. and S,| are more common, and there are a few bears, 
winds are also dry, and quite unlike what they are | Wild cats, monkeys. porcupines, and hedge-hogs 
en the oppusite European coasts, The barometer | are more or Jess abundant; as well as antelopes 
varies only from 29 and t-10th tu 80 and 4—10ths | and other species of deer, harcs, gennets, jerboaas, 
in, There are about 50 wet days during the vear, | rats, mice, &e. The useful animals ure lhorses, 
chiefly in Mareh along the coast and on the lesser | asses, black cattle, sheep. camels, dromedaries, &e. 
Atlas, ‘The quantity of rain varies greatly in dif- | Ostriches are fonnd in the desert on the contines 
ferent. years; but, at Alyricrs, it may average from | of Morvces; there are also vultures and other 
Zé to 28 inches: little fells during summer. Dews | large birds of prey; bitterns, curlews, lapwings, 
are abundant, and the air-on the coast is damp. | plovers, pigeons, and shipes; with great plenry of 
At the end of December the trees Jose their | game and small birds. Some serpents of the Colu- 
leaves; but by the middle of February vegetation | ber race are met with: and lizards, chameleans, 
is again in full activity, aud the fruit is ripe inj and other amphibia, Tunny and other sea fish 
May. (Shaw, pp, 188-186: Rozet, i. pp. 140-149; | abound ou the coasts: barbel, perch, cals, &e., are 
IvAvizac, art, ‘Alger.") The atmosphere is very | found in the fresh waters, and even in the warm 
cleat and the country healthy, excepting: in the | saline streams; conger at the mouths of the Ay CTS 4 
marshy districts, Of late years Alveria has come | and lobsters and mauy other crustaces along the 
much in vogue as a residence for invalids, shores, Among the insect tribe are scorpions and 
Geology and Minerals-—The primary rocks con- | tarantulas. Locusts seldom commit the same 
sist in part of granite, Lut chietly of gneiss and | devastations here as In Leypt and Syria. Caral, 
mieateous schist, Travertine is found on the {which is very abundant on the eoasts, forms an 
coast; near Oran a preyish quartz. but no voleanic | important article of produce and industry: it is of 
rocks; In the interior a lime formation ofien alter-| a larger sort. but less vivid in its colour, than that 
nates wilh a schistose marl, The secondary de-| of Sicily. {Ruzet, vol. i. p, 218: Shun, p. Lik; 
posits consist in many places of a dias fonmation | Camphell, Letters from the msoutt,) 
and ealeareous strata, containing few organic and | | 2eople—There are nine distinct races of in- 
no veyetable remaiis, At Oru the lime eoutains | habitants, viz.: lst, Berbers or Kal les, who. low- 
bivalve, but no utivalve shells. Phe tertiary de-| ever, eail themselves Mazigh (noble) or Alazerg 
posits are mostly calcareous, in the Metidjah of a! {free}; they constitute about half the entire jar 
yellowish grey coloub sometimes a blue clay en- | qulation, and are the Lineal descendauts of the 
closing a luminary evpsum and a litle iron, in| aboriginal inhabitants of the country, ‘They are 
other parla sandy and tauch impregnated with salt. | principally found in the mountain (listricts: auct 
All the chain of Atlas lias a tertiary cliy deposit. | their lands are occasionally well cultivated and 
The W. province appears to be the richest in mi- |jrrivated. 2d, Biskeris or Afozabs, supposed to he 
nerals, Salt is extremely abundant, in springs and | the descendants of the Getale, living principally 
beds, on both the E. and W, frontiers; near Con-] 8, of the preater Atlas, and comparatively in- 
stantine, the Titter] Dosh mountains, and the MecJ- 1 dustriens, 8d, Moors; a mixed race, descended 
gigs and Shott marshes, The salt pits near Arzew | from the Mauriranians, Serhers, Carthaginians, 
vccupy a space of Gm, etre, forming marshes in | Romans, Vandals, and Arabs: they constitute the 
winter which dry in summer, when large quanti | bulk of the population of the towns and villagres, 
ties of salt are collected, Nitre, though not found | lth, Arabs, consisting of three tribes: the first, 
pare, 8 very plentiful in the W. province, Getu- | supposed to have descended from the ancient 
lia, &c. Tron is most abundant, Copper is found | Amalekites, is nearly extinet; the second consists 
m various places; and there are some very rich | of cultivators of the soil, and is fixed to certain 
lead mines, the ore of those of the Wannashrees | spots; the third, or wandering Arabs, are princi 
hang sald to yield 40 per eent, of pure metal, | pally herdsmen and shepherds dwelling in tents. 
There are also fullers’ earth, potters’ clay, tale, py- | bth, Negrovs, called Adbyd (slaves) or Soudan 
nites, &e, Diamonds (verifying what was reckoned | (Dlack); originally brought thither from the in- 
the apoeryphal statement of Pliny, Hist, Nat. lib, | terior, and sold as slaves, 6th, Jews, who form a 
37, § 4) have been found in the sands of the Wad- | third part of the inhabitants of Algiers, and a 
el-Katimel that runs by Constantine, mixed with | fourth part ef those of Oran. 7th, Turks, now 
small quantities of gold «Lust, silver, tin, anid an- | very few, nor ever very numerous, although louse 
timeny. Saline het and cold springs are execed- | the demiuant race: they were a heterogeneous 
ingly abundant, more so, in fact, than those of | budy, composed of genuine Turks, Greeks, Cir- 
fresh water. The latter, however, are by no meats | cussians, Albanians, Corsicans, Maltese. and rene- 
rare, and may everywhere be found by digging | gades of all nations, mounted, and forming a 
through a crust of flaky soft stone lying at different | militia similar to the Mamelukes, On the con- 
depths, but near Algiers and Bona immediately | quest of Algieria, in 1880, by the French, the 
helow the surface of the ground. (D°Avizac, art. | Turks being permitted te withdraw, evacuated 
* Alerer,’) the country to the number of about 20,000. sth, 
Fegetation in the N. parts of Alvicria is nearly | Kelougtis, or deseeudanis of ‘Turks by Moorish 
the same as in the S. parts of Spain, Provence, | mothers, their name literally simifving ‘sous of 
ltaly, ant the rest. of the Mediterranean shores. | soldiers.” Although possessed of imtluence, they 
The mountains of the little Atlas are covered with | did not formerly enjoy the same rights and eoy- 
thick forests, m which are found jive different va- | sideration as their fathers. Oth, Europeans, who 
netics of vak, the Aleppo pine, the wild olive, the | may of course be subdivided into various nations, 
thumac tree (Khas cotinus), with arbutus, cypress, | but are mostly French, Amongsi the Kabvles of 
myttles, &c. 8. of the greater Atlas are found the | the Auress are a tribe distinguished by a fair com- 
date-bearing palm, and other trees belonging te a} plexion, blee eves, aud Heht hair, believed to be 
warmer climate, ‘The Algerian Sahara is far from | descendants of the Vandals. Traces of the Huns, 
being a perfect desert. There are multitudes of | Suevi, and other Gothic nations ave been also 
cases, full of towns and villages, surrounded by | found. (For further mformation respecting the 
olives, figs, vines and palms. different mative races, sce ARABIA, DARKBALY, AND 
Animals,— Lions of great size aud strength, | Morocco.) . 
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Seenery—Proceeding from W. to E. a rich] remains, Corinthian capitals, &c., probably the 
champaign country stretches for some distance | ruins of the Colonia Augtista of Phny. About 
‘land S. of Arzew, hounded towards the sea by | 14m. fi. of Algiers arc the ruins of Rusucurium. 
steop recks and precipices; many fertile plains are | At Maliana, N. of the Shelliff, a stone, inserted in 
irrigated by the Sigg river (or AikA, a drain or | a modern wall, bears an inscription, whence it has 
trench), its waters heing diverted by numerous been inferred that.it was the place where Pompey's 
canals fer that purpose. TRehind Masagran, and erandson and great grandson were buried, (ee 
near the Shelliff, as far as the. sca, is a tract stud- Martial, Epig. lib, v. Ep, 75.) Near Bona are the 
led with orchards, gardens, and country houses, ruins of Hippo Regius, and many towns can boast 
The country round Shershel) is of the most exu- of ancient relies in tolerable preservation, ‘The 
herant fertility, possessing large tracts of arable province of Constantine especially abounds with 
land, and the mountains covered to their summits | them, and with Roman roads; and even the re- 
with plantations of fruit trees, and affarding de- | mote district of Wad-reag has numerous remains 
lightful and extensive prospects, “The inland parts | of Roman masonry. Near the capital is a col- 
of the W. province present alternately fertile val- | lection of unhewn stones, somewhat similar to 
Jeys and high ranges of rocky mountains, ‘Lf we | thase of Stonehenge, which the French call Druck, 
conceive, sayy Shaw, ‘a number of hills, usuaily but others believe to be Pheenician, ‘There are 
of the perpendicular height of 460, 500, or 600 | few Cliristian remains, their buijdings having been 
yard& with an easy ascent, and several groves of | destroyed by the zeal of the Saracens, (Shaw, 
fruit and forest frees rising: up im a succession of | pp. 21_67.: Sir G, Temple, Extracts.) 
ranges one behind another, and if to this prospect Agriculture.—Much of the land is un¢éultivated 
we here and there add a rocky precipice of a supe- | and waste ; but the fertility for which it was se 
or eminence and diffeult access, and place upon | famous in antiquity— 
the side or summit. of it a oud-walled Dashkerah, ‘Non quiequid Libycis terit, 
or village of the Kabyles,—we shall then have a Fervers area messibus,'— 
just. idea of the atlas hounding the Tell’ Phe | still continues wpimpaired 5 and requires merely 
verge of the Sahara bevond this presents nothing | the substitution of regular goverument for lawless 
but scattered villares and plantations of dates, | violence, and of indusirious colonists for roving 
The plain of Metidjah, adjoming he capital, con- | herdsmen, to render it once more the granary of 
tains many farms and country houses, producing | Eurepe. The land in many parts, owing ta the 
in perfection flax, henna, roots, pot-herbs, Tice, | quantity of salt with which it is impregnated, is 
fruit, and corn of all kinds; it is adorned besides | so Tich as to require ne manure but burnt weeds. 
with multitudes of oleandcers, “Uranium, passion | But ma dry elimate like this every thmg depends 
flowers, and other luxuriant shrubs. The s. pre- | on the command of water; and the necessity un- 
vines has the same general charaeter as that of | der which the native inhabitants were placed of 
Oran, The Sitters Dosh, 20m. 8. of Medealy, is a} providing this indispeusable element for their 
towering range of bleak precipices. he Jurjura, | lands, had so far eountervalled their indolence and 
SIs. of Algiers, is a similar tract. ‘The sea coast of | want of science as to make them pretty expert in 
the E. prevince, as far as the river Zhoore, is| the art. of irrigation, The French were not, at. 
mountainous, and called by the Arabs El-Adwah | first, sufliciently alive to the vital importance of 
(the Lefty): thence to the Seibous it is hilly; and} this; and some of the Arab works for irrigating 
from the latter to the border mostly level, andj were in consequence nevlected, to the great injury 
eammetimes covered with forests, Some distance to | of the province, but the mistake has latteriv been 
ihe S are the MM. Thambes of Ptolemy, The | repaired. ‘The land is usually ploughed and sow 
Seibous i some parts wanders through beautiful | in October, or (if with barley) in November; by 
valleys, clothed with olive trees, lentisks, and a] the aid of April rains a goed crop ia thought 
fine turf. ‘Lhe country about the seurce of the | secure, aud the harvest takes place im the end of 
Zenati is broken and irregular, and appears to be; May, or (he beginning of June, yielding at an 
voluanic; that to the N. and NW, ef Constantine, | average 5 or lz fori, The species of corn mostly 
{ram which that city is chiefly supplied, is watered | erown are Lhe Fritirum durum (hard wheat), and 
by the Rusuli, which is ‘bordered hy a few villas | Hordeum relgare (common harley). Maize is not 
and namerous gardens, rich in every variety of | much cultivaled, except in the W. provinee ; white 
verctable anil fruit trees, with extensive groves of d millet for fultening cattle isgplanted there ; rice 
Pome ra HL 6, olive, fig. urmige, and eitron,’ and |elnefiy in the prov. of Oran, Oats not being 
bounded by bold ranges of hills; its fruit is extecmed | grown, horses are fed wholly upon harley and 
aver the whole provinee, fn the road from Algiers | straw. The plough used round Algiers is the same 
to Constantine, between the plains of I]amza and | as that of Spain and Provence; but in general is 
Majanah, a deep narrow pass, eulleal Beeban (the | not shod with iron. It 1s drawn by cows and asses, 
Gates), Which a few men might defend against an | very rarcly by horses; yet with such imperfect 
army, leais through aA mmuitain ridge; and a] pleonghing the crops are gsencrally excellent. When 
little farther E.the read is carried by a dangerans reaped, the grain is trodden out by caitle or 
track over the crest of a high mountain, 4. of | horses: and after bemg cleaned by throwing tt 
Sif are many rich ylains. “Phe territory around | up against the wind, is deposited in subterrancots 






















Tifesh is the most fruitful in Numidia, and the W. | caves or magazines. ‘Lhe pulse crops are beans, 


province the finest of the regeucy. The villages | lentils, kidney beans, pease, and garvangos (etcer 
of Zaab are collections of dirty hovels, surrounded | pea}: turnips, carrots, calibagres, &c., are ood and 
by date plantations ; Wad-reay, a simdar country, plentiful. Jandive, cress, spinach, and artichokes 
las 25 villages. ‘To the W. extends the vastdare in season from October to June; after which 
resign of Ulail-el-Jernide, ‘a dry country, abounidl- | come calabashes, niallows, tomatas, and watcr- 
jing in dates. (Shaw, pp. 14-08, Sir G. Temple, | melons, Potatoes are frequently grown, but do 
Extricts in the Gresraph. Journal, 1888, part, 1.) ] mot arrive ata Jarge size, and are of inferior quality. 

Antiquities —Most af the cities and towns bear} The date is the principal fruit, and is by far the 
names little altered from those given them by the | most valuable product of the country 8. of the 
Romans, Many ruins remain; those of Tipasa | srenter Atlas, It is propagated chiefly by young 
(Tifessad), 13m, 1. of Shershell, stretch for two | shoots, and yields fruit in ils 6th or 7th year; Lb 
miles along the coast: on the brink of the Shelliff. | attains maturity at about its 40th year, and ts 1tL 
‘ny about Ube same lat., there are several classical (full vigour for 60 or 70 more, after which 16 #ra- 
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dually declines, till it becomes extinct when about 
200 years old, (Shaw, p. 142.) Truly, therefore, 
might Palladius say, ‘ Cut plucet curas agerc sacu- 
lorum de palmis cagitet conserendis, (Ovt. 12.) 
During its maturity it yields annually from 15 to 
22 cluster of «dates, each weirrhing from 15 to 
20) Ibs. ‘The date palm (dourt} When it dics is 
always succeeded by others from shoots or kernels : 
whenee ay probably have originated the fable or 
allegory of the bird Pheonix, ‘The lotus or seeedra 
bears a herry sald all ever the S. district. Mast 
of the fruit trees common to Europe are found in 
Alpiers ; but the fruita are inferior, excepting: nee- 
tarines, peaches, thd pomecranates ; there are no 
hazel nuts, filberts, strawberries, gooscberries, or 
currants. ‘The vine is cultivated with much ael- 
vantage; the vrapes ripen by the end of July, 
and are eaten beth fresh and dry by the natives, 
who seldom make wine: though this, no doubt, 
will be attempted, ancl most likely with SUCCOSS, 
by the French. Oil of a very inferior quality, and 
always acrid, is obtained from the olive, Bledluns 
and Indian ‘fives are Jargely grown, and form a 
considerable part of the food of the Arabs. In 
sume grounds near Aleters the sugar-cane is eulli- 
vated. Cotton and indire have been tried, and 
the climate suits them well. It appears from 
official returns that there were 3,274 hectares of 
land planted with cotton in the year 2863, in 
Algeria; that the crop amounted to 1,403,345 kilo 
gTammes, and the value is estimated at 8,854,100 
Irancs. During the years I86L and 1sG2, the 
grouml planted with cotton did not measure more 
than 1,426 heelares, and the value did sot exeeed 
5.000 Cranes. 

-altle coustitute the principal wealth of the 
Natives, Sheep are of two kinds: one smaj), with 
a thick large tail; the other of a much larger size, 
chietly found inthe eoubtry of the Molano-Cretulie. 
Sheep of the fine ‘Tunisian breed are not met. with. 
Goats pretty abundant; pigs few, rouad-bodiecl, 


shori-leseed, and generally black, Cattle isually 20,0552 in 1861; 
black; their milk is inferior to that of E SUTOPeAL | 13,7322. in 1863, 


cattle: that of sheep and goais is mostly used in 
the making of cheese and butter, The Arabs 
scldum diminish their flocks by lalling them for 
foud, but live on their milk and wool. No animals 
are castrated, The common beasts of burthen are 
camels, dromedaries, asses, and mules, Dr, Shaw 
speaks of a singular cross breed between an ass 
anid a cow, called Awgarah, having a sleeker skin 
than its sire, no horns, but the dam's head and 
tail; but Kozet says that he had not been able to 
find any trace of any such animal. The horses 
are nut always, nor even often of the pure Arab 
breed, nor altogether well shaped, being lanky 
and round-shouldered; head small, and not il 
furmed; ears erect: aml they are hardy, fleet, 
spirited, andl dacile : those of Oran are accounted 
the best. ‘They are used auily for riding, and like 
the camels are reared and live m the tents with 
their wvners. (Shaw, pp. 2-65, 166-170; Rozet, 
pp. 204-26£: Campbells Letters from $, ) 

Trades and Manufactuns, — Almost, all the 
trades of Europe are followed in the towns: but 
eondnctedl in a very inferior m:; MINOT, As well be- 
cause of the indelence aa of the j Irnarince of the 
natives, The Jews are the moat. industrious, ail 
monopolise the greater part of the external trade, 
with the Maher branches of art, being the chief 
jewellers, watchmakers, andl tailors. The Arabs 
are merchants, tauuers, and carpenters; the Ne- 
frocs masons, bricklayers, and other artificers : 
the Kabytes extract iron, lead, and copper tram 
their mouutains, and manufacture sun pow der, saic 
to be supenor to that made at Algiers, The chicf 
mantvactures are coarse linen, wvullen, and silk 
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stuffs, the first two forming the greater part of the 
dress of the population, leather, saddles, bridtes, 
carpets, fire-urms, steel and other metal articles, 
pottery, gunpow der, but very inferior to that of 
Europe. Women only are empleyed in the linen 
and coarse woollen manufactures, as well as in the 
siavish occupation of grinding corn, European 
poorly are Much in request, and are bartered in the 
S. for cold dust and ostrich feathers, 

f'rade— Previously to the eceupation of : Algieria 
by the French, the established rates of duty were 
pand HH} per cont, on imported articles, according 
in the stipulatious in the treaties with the coun- 
tries of which they were the produce, But these 
general rales were entirely disrovarderl in practice 
and, in point of fact, little or mo trade could he 
earricd on except by those who obtained licences 
to that effect from government, which were cither 
sold ta the highest, bidder, or to those who had 
most interest with the Divan. As soon ag the 
French had taken pessession of Algeria, the 
ereat resources af Lie eountry came to be de- 
reloped., The IMpErls, chiefly from France into 
Algeria, amounted to 7,000, O00 fra, ar 280 0002, 
in 1831, and etadually rose to 40,000,000 frs., or 
1,600,0004, in 18-44: toRL 2s, 447 frs., or 3, 240,377, 
in L834; and tu nearly 14 millions sterling i in 1865, 
But the exports scarcely kept pace with this erow- 
inge import trade. In the ten years from 1854 to 
Laid, Algeria never exported more than from 14 
to 2 millions sterling worth of her produce, nearly 
two-thinds of which went to France. However, 
the exports from Algeria to the United Kingdom 
greatly lnereased during the years 1860-3, owing 


i chictly to the sudden demand for cotton, produced 


iy the Amertean civil war. The exports umounted 
only to [reel in LR60, and rose to 80,8222 in 1861 + 
tods,20-12 in 1862, anc to 104, 20-12 it i468, Onihe 
other hand, the imparts from the United Kingdom 
Inte Algeria declined during the same period. 
Uhey were of the value of 45,7510 im 1860; of 
of AO2532, in 1862, and of 
‘Tn addition te ¢orn, or rather 
flour, the principal articles of importation are 
cotton, woollen, silk, and len stuffs, but par- 
tieularly the first; wines and spirits, sugar ald 
coffee, arms, harass are, amd cutlery. 

The employment af shipping: corresponds with 
ihe amount of trade; and the proportion of both 
in the hands of the French is inereasing. A reoular 
intercourse is kept up by means of atcarn- packets 
between Marsci hes, Cette, Antwerp, Havre, and 
Alvicrs, 

The weights, measures, and money in usc are, 


Weigits,—The Onguyah (4 grammes); Rotl 4 thary 
= 1lionqnyah; Cantar=100 roth. 

Measures of Capacity. —figad: Hollah, (16°66 litres} 
= about ly pinta. fey: Pas (418 jitres) =51 3-4th pints, 
Of feng: Deerd & Torky (640 millemetres) = 1,090 feot 
ug. ; Dzerda Raby (480 millemetres) = 474 feet long, 

dfoney is a3 follows: Goff, SequimoSs. Gad, Silvers 
SMonzonnah =?-]0ths of ld; Heal Bowdjoux—2-4 mon- 
zonneh. Coppers Derhem segur, }-29th. f among, 

French money is now, however, in frequent use, and 
Spunieh dollars worth about HS. Ad. 


Revennes,—Tt. is impossible precisely to ascertain 
the amount of revenues at the disposal of the dey 
of Alsiers previously to the Freneh conquest; but 
it may be fairly estimated at about 3,000,000 fr, 
on 120 DOO, including therein 550, ‘000 fr, or 

2,000 of tribute paid by Naples, Portugal, &e. 
Tor exemption from piracy; but it is probable that 
the taxes paid by the people amounted te at least 
three or four times as much, The taxes were of 
various kinds: the principal was the tithe (asckr) 
aPall crops; and there were also poll taxes on the 
Jews, with taxes on professions, trades, &e.: and 
the government derived a considerable sum from 
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the monopoly of wool, leather, 
These taxes have been partly retained by the 
French; but the more oppressive, with the mo- 
nopolies, have been abolished, A considerable 
revenue baa heen latterly derived from the sale of 
the pub lands and other property belonging te 
the state, which are beginning to be extensively 
purchased and oecupied by Europeans. The re- 
yenue from all sources amounted in 1863 to about 
40,000,000 francs, or 2 millions sterling, “Phe 
French expenditure in Algeria, from ita conquest 
tn the end of the year 1864, js estimated at 
4,632,484,000 francs, or 185,299,8604, ‘To France 
Algeria always has been, and must continue to be, 
a most costly colony. 

The Government is administered by the com- 
raander-in-chief of the French forees in Aleteria, 
who is governorgeneral, and responsible to ihe 
French cabinet, His salary, by an imperial de- 
creo of Sept. 5, 1864, has been fixed at 125,000 fra., 
or 5{K04A The governormcneral exercises ab- 
solute authority. Previously to 1830 the govern- 
ment was vested in a dey, or pacha, being the 
officer at the lead of the ‘Turkish sokbery 1m the 
revoncy, 

Military and Naval Force —Under the Turks 
the dey maintained about. 10,000 regular infaniry 
and 6,000 cavalry ; Int in case of need he could 
bring inte the field a considerable body of irregular 
troops, bound to serve, like the Eurepean forces of 
the middle ages, for a certain number of days at 
their own cost, The cavalry was recruited chietly 
among the Arabs and Berbers. ‘The uaval force, 
so long an object of terrar to the Christian powers, 
was never very formidable, In 1814, when 11. was 
nearly annihilated by Lord Exmouth, it consisted 
of 4 frigates of from 40 to 50 guns, 1 of 3% guns, 4 
earvettes, 12 brigs and woelettes, and 30 eun-hoats, 
In 18%) their corsairs had again begun te infest 
the seas; and in 1830, on the capture of Algiers, 
the Freneh found a large frigate im dock, and two 
others in dhe port, 2 corvettes, 8 ar 10 brigs, several 
xebeeks, aud 32 gun-boatsa. (eget, iii, p. 802—- 
380.) The French troops in Alpierta in 1&63, accord- 
ing to official returns, were 62407 men and 14,323 
horses, The French troops of all arms included 
in these figures amounted to 51,855 men and 
10,714 horses, the surplus being: formed of a foreign 
reviment and native troops. In the so-called na- 
tive troops, which never quit the eoleny except 
for fighting purposes, there are a gteat number of 
furojeans, They consist af three regimenis of 
Feuaves, three of Turcos, or * Pirailicurs Alweriens,’ 
three of + Chasseurs d’ Afrique, and three of Spalits, 
but for seme years a ouiaber at these have been 
abseut in Cochtn-China and Mexico. 

Religion and Education —TVhe eroai. bulk of the 
people profess Mohammedanism, “Phe meyraes, 
however, are mostly addicred to fetichism ; and 
the erced of the Berbers is seareely Knew, as 
they suffer ne strangers to wittesa their rites: 
they pay great reverence to their marabouts or 
monraheys, persons who practise a ruil and austere | 
life, and who sometimes affect to perform miracles, | 
‘They regark them as inspired, and honour their 
tombs, This custom has crept in amongst the 
Jews, whe venerate the sepulchres of their rabbins, 
and convert them inte synagogues, Bince the ; 
French occupation a good many mosques have 
been converted inte Cliristian churelies. 

Morafs are at. an extremely low ebb; the inha- 
hitants, particularly the Moors, being in ceneral | 
crossly sensual, debauched, and carrupt, Drunken- 
ness is net very frequent amonyst the natives; but | 
the French have Jest large muwubers ef men from | 
CONCUSS, 

The Moora and other ishabitants of the towns 
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salt, and wax.|can for the most part read the Koraw and write, 


which, however, comprise the whole of their in- 
struction ; few understand arithmetic, or go beyond 
the first two rules; and this limited instruction, it 
will be observed, is enjoyed by the male sex only, 
women being brought up in the most compicte 
state of ignorance. The Moors often transact 
business by placing their fingers on different parts 
uf each other's hands, without speaking ; each 
finger and joint denoting a different number. Few 
books, except the Koran, and sume encomustic 
commentaries upon it, are ever seen or sought 
after, The education of children in the Keran 
woes on for three or four years, when their tuition 
ceases, The French have established schools of 
mutual instruction in all the principal towns, 
which are chiefly superintended by Jews, and 
tolerably well attended, Official returns show 
that, in 1862, there were 471 cstablishments for 
primary instruction, which received 30,999 pupiis 
of both sexes. During the three last years the 
number of chiklren who have received primary 
iuatruction has increased by over 4,000. In 1861, 
amour the tribes which had submitted to the mnihi- 
tary administration, 2,140 primary schyols for 
Mussulmans had been established, with 2,813 m1- 
stitutions at which 25,000 pupils learned reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and commentaries on the 
Koran. (Tableau de la Situation, &, p. 254, and 
French Official Returns.) 

Arts and Sciences.—The Arabs of Algieria, though 
descended from the people who gave algebra to 
Europe, and preserved medicine during the dark 
aves, have 10 notion either of arithmetic, or of the 
correct. measurement of time or distance, Their 
meiicine, toa, is in the rudest state, and few dis- 
eases occur that do not, under ther treatinent, 
become either chronic or mortal, Their remedics 
consist chiethy of superstitious practices, as pil- 
rrimages; or inert decoctions, as that of mallows. 
They are accustomed, in cases of rheumatism ant 
pleurisy, to puncture with a red-hot iron; to dress 
wowuls with hot butter, and sometimes with pep- 
per, salt, and brandy ; and on the field of battle to 
thrust wool into them, When amputation 1s re- 
sorted ta, it is performed by the stroke of an ata- 
shan, and followed by the application of hot pitch. 
Hence, notwithstanding their aversion to change, 
we need not wonder that latterly the French army 
surgecns have been in great request by the natives, 
Hospitals have been established in the principal 
Lawns, and vaccination has been introduced. In 
1x63 not fewer than 23,301 civilians, belonging 
either to the European or to the native popula- 
tion, applied for admission into the hospitals, 
(shaw, p. 196-199 ; Campbell, Let. 20; and Official 
Returns.) : 

Social Life —The Berbers or Kabyles live in 
cabins (gurbies) made of the branches of trees 
plastered with mud and straw, with a low door and 
narraw glazed heles serving for windows; these 
huts are collected together in small grenps or 
daushhras. The Moors, Jews, Negroes, and most 
others, exeept the Arabs, live in houses built on a 
uniform model, which from the: earlicst tres bas 
net varied. An open court-yard forms the centre, 
aroun which are various apartments, opemipg upon 
sralleries supported by ligt pilasters: the roofs are 
Hat, surrounded by a baitlement breast high, and 
built with a composition of sand, wood ashes, and 
lime, mixed with oil and water, called terrace ; 
whenee our word. The rooms are floored and cis- 
terns are made of this cemposition, Water-courses 
are composed of tow and lime only, mixed with 
oil; this mixture, as well ag the former, soon ac- 
quiring the hardness and imperviousness of stone, 
In mest habitations there is in each apartment a 
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raised platferm for sleeping on, the bed being com- 
posed of junk, matting, sheep-skins, or more costly 
material, according to circumstances, The other 
furniture ¢onsists, among the nomadic tribes, of 
two lanre stones fur grinding com, wrought by 
women; a few articles of pottery and bronze, and 
4 rule frame for weaving, ‘The better classes have 
eushions and carpeta to their rooms, the lower 
part of their walls being adorned with ‘coloured 
hangings, and the upper part painted and decorated 
with fret work. The tents of the Arabs (the ma- 
gata of the ancients} are sometimes called ségiaas, 
from the shelter they afford; and sometimes beet- 
el-shaar, or huuses of hair, from the webs of goats’ | 
hair of which they arc made. They are constructed 
ai tins moment precisely in the way described hy | 
laivy (ib, xxix. § 31.), Sallust. (Bell. Jug. § 21.), 
Virgil, &c. They are of an oblong shape, not un- 
hke the battom of a ship turned uypnvards, and are | 
easily set up and taken down, (Shaw, pp. 206- 
222.) ‘The dress of the Berbers is yery rude and 
coarse; that of the other classes varies greatly ; 
but itis common with both sexes to wear abroad a 
kaik, or toga, and a bernaus, which covers the 
head and shoulders: the faces of the wemen are 
very much concealed. Vegetables form the chief 
diet of all classes, not a fourth part. of the animal 
food being consumed by them that is consumed by 
an equal population in Kurope. Dread, conscouson 
{a kind of Irish stew), legrumes, potatecs, tomatas, 
and other vegetables, dressed with spices, oil, but- 
ter, or aromatic herbs; Indian fizs, raisins, melons, 
and other fruits; with water, sherbet, and coffee, 
—form the main articles of consumption, 

Drinking coffee and smveking tobacco constitute 
never-failing amusements. Almost all the male in- 
habitants of the towns have a pipe attached to the 
batten of their vest; and the more indolent and 
opulent will sit for days in cafés, unmindful of 
their families, smoking incessantly, or playing at 
chess. In the country, fowling, hawking, and 
hunting the wild boar and lion are actively pur- 
sued, Theatres are now opened in the principal 
bowns, 

The Language is mostly Arabic, but mixed with 
Moorish and Pheenician words. The Katyyles have 
& peculiar language, so very poor that it 1s without 
conjunctions or abstract terms, and is indebted to 
the Arabic fur these, and for all terms of religion, 
acience, &c, in conversing with Europeans a lin- 
gut Franca 1s Taade use of; a mixinre of Spanish, 
Italian, French, and Portuguese, (See BARBARY,) | 

Railways —In no respect have the efforts of | 
France to civilise this part of Africa been more | 
successful than in the formation of good roads, 
anil, the most perfect of all roads, rmlways, At 
the end of the year L864, there had been prepared 
in Algeria a net work of 340 miles of railroads, 
namely, a trunk line from Algicrs to Oran, 287 
miles long, and a branch lue frota Plalippeville to 
Constantine, of 53 miles, ‘The first section of this 
reseau, from Alyiers to DBlulah, was opened for; 
trafic in Apml 1864, and the whole network was 
oxpectett to be complete in May 1809. A connec: | 
tion of all the towns and military stations of | 
Algerta by telegraphic wires was brought into | 
operation in 1456, 

History.—The country formed part of the Ro- 
man empire; but during the reign of Valentinian 
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LE. Count Bonitace, the povernor of Africa, having ! 
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Ferdinand of Spain, having driven the Saracens 
from Europe, followed them into Africa, and in 
1o04 and 1509 took possession of Oran, Bugia, 
Algiers, and other places, The natives, wishing to 
throw off the Spanish yoke, had recourse to the 
famous corsairs, the brothers Aroudj ang Khayr- 
et-Dyn, better known by the names 6f Barba- 
rossa I. and IL, who had distinguished them- 
selves by the boldness and success of their 
enterprises against the Christians, The brothers 
speedily. succeeded in expelling the Spaniards 
from all their possessions in Africa, with the ex- 
ception of Oran, which they held to the end of the 
eighteenth century, Algieria became the centre of 
the new power founded hy the Barbarossas; the 
survivor of whom obtaimed, in 1520, from Sultan 
Selim, the title of Dey, and a reinforcement of 
2,000 troops, Since then it has been governed 
nearly in the manner described above; and has, 
with few interruptions, carried on almost imecssant. 
hostilities against the powers of Christendom, 
capturing their ships and reducing their subjects 
to slavery, Attempts have been made at different 
periods tu abate this nuisance. In 1541, the em- 
peror Charles V., who had suceessfully achieved a 
similar enterprise at Tuiis, arrived with a powerful 
fleet. and army in the vicinity of Algiers; but the 
ficet having been immediately overtaken and nearly 
destroyed by a dreadful storm, the troops, without 
provisions or shelter, underwent the greatest. pri- 
vations ; and the emperor was compelled forthwith 
t® re-embark such of them as had escaped the fury 
of the clements and the sword of the Turks, 
(Robertson’s Charles V., cap. 6.) This great dis- 
aster seems for a lengthened period to have dis- 
couraged all attempts at capturing Alwiers. France, 
however, as well as England and other powers, 
repeatedly chastised the insolence of its banditti 
by bombarding the town; but in general the 
Kuropear powers preferred negotiating treaties 
with the dey, and purchasing an exeroption from 
the attacks of the Algerine cruisers, to making 
any vigorous or well-combined effort for their 
effectuai suppression. In 1814, the Americans 
captured an Alrerine frigate; and the dey cou- 
sented to renounce ail claim to tribute from them, 
and to pay them 60,000 dollars as an indemnitics- 
tion for their losses. But the most effectual 
chastisement they ever received was inflicted so 
late as 1816 by the British under Lord Exmouth; 
when Algiers was bombarded, the fleet in the 
harbour destroyed, and tlie dey compelled to eon- 
chide a treaty, by which he set the Christian 
slaves at Jiberty, and engaced to cease in future 
reducing Christian captives to that ignominious 
condition, But it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
these stipulations would have been better observed 
than others of the same kid previously entered 
into by his predecessors. 

The last of the Alzerine devs rot entangled in 
altereations with the French government. Pro- 
voked b¥#* the cliseussions that had taken place, and 
the claims that had been put forward, he had the 
temerity to strike the Freneh consul on the latter 
paying him a visit. of ceremony, Ledress was, of 
course, demanded for Chis gross insult; but instead 
of complying with any such demand, the dey took 
and demolished the French post at La Calle, This 
was equivalent to a declaration of war; and France 
determined on being avenged. In this view, she 


revolted, called in the Vandals to is assistance. | fitted ont a powerful armament, including a land 


The latter having taken possession of the country, 
held it till they were expelled by Belisarius, A. p. 
534, who restored Africa to the E, Empire, It was 


force of nearly 38,000 men, with a formidable train 
of artillery, under the command of General Bour- 
mout. The armament arrived on the Algerine 


overrun and conquered by the Saracens in the | coast on the 13th of June, 1830; and having effee- 
seventh century, and was soon after divided into | ted a disembarkation on the following day, Algiers 


iz 


July. The dey was allowed to retire with his per- 
sonal property unmolested to Italy, and his troops 
io wherever they chose. 

The French found in the treasury of the dey 
wold and silver, coined and uncoined, of the value 
of 47,639,011 fr, exclusive of stores of various 
kinds valued at 7,080,926 fr, 

The towna of Oran and Bona soon after sub- 
mitted, and the bey of Titteri was also reduced to 
obedience, But the bey of Oran, or Tiemsen, 
carried on for a lengthened period a series of con- 
tests and negotiations with the French, which 
were terminated in 1837 by the treaty of Taina; by 
which he agreed to abandon the maritime parts of 
the provinee, and to recognise the supremacy of the 
French in Africa. The hey of Constantine was 
less casily dealt with. Trusting to the strength of 
his principal city, its distance from Bona, the 
nearest port, and the baduess of the roads, he 
braved the hostility of the Trench, In November, 
136, a foree af &,000 men, under Marshal Clausel, 
advanced against Constantine, Tut the expedi- 
tien, having been teo long delayed, encountered 
the greatest difficulties on its march, from the se- 
verity of the weather, and the impracticable nature 
of the country ; so that when it arrived before Con- 
stantine, it was unable to undertake the sicge of 
the place, and with difficulty effected a retreat, 
Ta wipe off this disgrace a powerful army left 
Bona in the following autumn for the attack of 
Constantine, befure which it arrived on the 6th of 
Oetoher, Phe Arabs made a vigorous resistance ; 
but breaches having been effected in the walls, 
the city was carried by storm on the 13th. The 
French commander-in-chief, General Damremont, 
was killed during the siege. 

Since that time, France has been engaged in a 
continuens stubborn conflict. with the native thes, 
undertaking frequent expeditions into the interior, 
the most important of them in the years 18-15-6, 
The latter ended in the surrender of the renowned 
elieftain Abd-el-Kader, who was taken as a pri- 
soner to France in 1847, Te was release by the 
Emperor Napoleon ITI, in 1852, Miner insurrec- 
tions and small frontier wars, however, continued 
to oceupy the French troopa; and a rather serious 
revolt of the tribes in the south-east broke out 
towards the end of 1864, and was not stopped 
witheut much bloodshed. 
cation of the colony, the Emperor Napoleon him- 
self went on atour through Algieria in May, 1864, 
issuing many proclamations, in which the tnhabi- 
tants were exhorted to submit, without further 
opposition, te the rule of France, 

ALGrers (Arab, Al Jezeire el gazie, Alyiers the 
warlike), a city and sea-port of N. Africa, cap, of 
the above country, on the Mediterrancan coast, on 
the W, side of a bay aba. {1 m. im width and 6 
deep: lat, of light-house 369 47° 20" N,, long, 3° 
4°32" FE. Itis built on the faee of a pretty steep 
hill, the houses rising above each other so that 
there is hardly ene of them which cloes not com- 
mun a view of the sea, The summit of the hill 
is crowned by the Kasfa, or citadel, 700 ft, above 
the level of the bay, The town is nearly 2m. in 
cire.,, being surrounded by thielk and high walls, 
flanked with towers and bastions, The forlilics- 
tions towards the sea are comparatively strong ; 
but these on the land side, though greatly im- 
proved by the French, are incapable of any very 
vigorous defence, being commanded by the adjuin- 
ing heights, Alviers had, previously to the French 
invasion, 5 gates—2 on the sea, and 3 on the land 
sitte: about 160 strects, 5 squares, 2 palaces, 4 
large and 3) small mosques (some of which are 
new converted into Christian churches), 2 large 
nnd 12 small synagogues, many buildings for the 
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military, and about 10,000 private houses, The 
pop, was formerly estimated at from 110,000 to 
180,000; but it is probable that the lowest of these 
numbers was beyond the mark, It appears from 
a census taken in 1847, that the pop. of the city 
and commune amounted at that date, inc, garrison, 
to 97,889, of whom 72,393 were French and other 
Europeans, the residue being Moors, Kabytes, and 
Jews. A considerable emigration of Turks and 
others took place afier the occupation of the city 
by the French ; and the above statement showed 
that the emigrants had not returned, <A final 
enumeration of the year 1862 showed a further 
flecrease, the pop. at this time consisting of but 
58,315 souls, of whom 87,145 Europeans, and 
21,171) natives, The city has a very imposing 
appearance from the sea, looking like a succession 
of terraces, the houses, which are all whitened, 
giving it a brilliant aspect; but, on enter, 
the iVusion vanishes: the streets are filthy, dark, 
crooked, and so narrow that, until latterly, the 
widest. was but 12 ft, across. The French have, 
however, taken down many buildings to enlarge 
the strects, amongst others the principal mosque, 
in the view of making the Place du Gouvernement 
in the centre of the city, a large and handsome 
square in the European style. ‘The houses have 
flat. roofs, that. command a fine view; they vary 
from two to three stories in heirsht, and have a 
qualrangle in their centre, into which the windows 
uniformly open. The streets have, in consequence, 
a yloomy appearance; and they are farther dark- 
ened by the successive stories of the houses pro- 
jecting over each other, and by their being fre- 
quently propped up by timbers across from one to 
another, The ‘islends’ whence Algiers derives 
its name, are two rocky ledges apposite its NE, 
quarter, which have been united, strongly fortified, 
and connected with the main land by a mole; 
another mole, stretching SW. from these islands, 
and furnished with twe tiers of cannon, incloses 
the harbour, which is rather smal, and incapable 
of accommodating any vessel larger than a middle- 
sized frigate, <A light-louse is erected on one of 
the islands, at the junction of the two moles. The 
Kasbe or citadel is surrounded by strong walls, and 
its fortifications have been repaired and strength- 
ened by the French. It is, in fact, a little town 
in itself, It was here that the Freneh found the 
treasure belonging to the dey, The mosques are 
octagon buildings, with a deme and minarets, often 
elerant, and adorned with marble colonnades, 
There are numerous public and private fountains, 
and baths of all kinds; for though formerly desti- 
tute of water, Algiers is naw well supplied with 
that important element, which is brought to the 
town by aquednets constructed in the last century, 
and which, previously to the French occupation, 
were kept in repair by funds set apart for that 
purpose. Many shops have been opened by Euro- 
peans; they consist of recesses in the sides of the 
houses, about 7 ft. by 4; but business is mostly 
transacted in the bazaara, which, with) barbers’ 
shops and cafés, are the chief places of resort for 
the natives. Algiers is new the residence of the go- 
yernor-general of the French possessions in Africa, 
and of the principal government functionaries and 
courts of justice. It was create the seat of a 
hishopric in 1838; is strongly garmsoned; and has 
a regular intercourse hy steam packets with Mar- 
scilles, The manufactures are chiefly those of silk 
stuffs, girdles, purses, clavks, jeweilery, woollen 
cloths, Aaif#s, bernous, sandals, harness, carpets, 
junk, bronze utensils, &c, The markets are well 
provided with meat, vegetables, and fruit; provi- 
sions generally cheap, excepting bread, which is 
dear: there were no ovens, and only handmills for 
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grinding corn, befure the occupation by the French, 
Hurepean manners, habits, and dresses are com- 
mot; as many hata are seen as turbans; cigats 
Teplace pipes, shops bazaars; grand hotels, cafés, 
billiard tables, eating houses, cabinets Httéraires 
have been set up, and a cirens, cosmorama, and 
opera established, ‘There is regular steam com- 
munication with Toulon and Cette in France, and 
Oran and Kona in Africa. The streets have all 
received French names. There arrived in the port 
of Algiers, im 1463, 1,587 vessels, of a total bur- 
then of 192,119 tons. Of these vessels, 1,064, of 
164,320 tons burthen, were engaged in the foreign 
trule, and 523, of 26,799 tons, were ccasters, The 
environs of Algiers are very beautiful, and for 
some miles round interspersed with great, numbers 
of elegant villas, There are 2 small suburbs, those 
of Bah-el-Oued anc Bab-a-Zoun: ihe former to 
the N., the latter to the 8. of the ecitv, About a 
mile S$. of the Kasba is the Sultan Kalessi, or fort 
of the emperor, an irregular polygon without fosse 
or counterscarp, about 4 om. io cireumference. It 
stands on the spot where Charles ¥. encamped, 
A.D, lodl, and completely commands the town: 
but is ifself commanded by Mount Boujereah, 
The ancient city of Rustonium, the capital of 
Juba, was situated not far from Alsiers, to the W. 
of Torretta Cica: some ruins of this city still 
exist, Algiers was founded a. p. 935. For some 
notice of its history, see the previons article. (See 
Tableau de la Situation; Roget, i pp, 14-88, ; 
Shaw's Travels, pp. 33-34,) 

ALGOA BAY. See Porr Evizaperi, 

ALHAMBRA, See Graxapa, 

ALHAN DIA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estre- 
madura, on the Tagus, ifm. NNE. Lisbon. Pop. 
LOW in 1858. The town has some small manu- 
factures of linen, 

ALICANTE (an. Lucentum), a sca-port tawn 
of Spain in Valencia, cap, prov. same namie, on 
the Mediterranean, 42 m. ENE, Marcia. Poy. 
26,00 in [8a7, Alicante is the terminus of the 
South-Eastern of Spain railway. It is situated 
between mountains at the bottom of a spacious 
hay, having Cape la Tuerta at its NE. extre- 
mity, and Isla Plana on the 8S, Alicante is de- 
fended by a castle on a rock about. 400 ft. high. 
Streets narrow and erooked, but well paved and 
Clean, None of its churches, convents, or other 
peblic buildiwes deserve notice. The trade of 
Alicante had fallen much off, in consequence of 
the emancipation of 5, America, and the disturbed 
state of the country, but is now again increasing. 
Tita exports consist principally of wine, almonds, 
barilla, olives and olive vil, brandy, figs, salt, 
esparte rush, wool, silk, and linen. The imports 
consist principally of linens, saltedl fish, corn, cot- 
ton, and cotton stuffs, coluiial produce, timber, ce, 
The esumber of British vessels whiel. entered the 
portin 1462 was 234, bringing coals, iron, machinery 
ani guany, to the value of 224,804L The exports, 
principally raisins, oranges, and wine, were 82,2662 
The trade with other nations was, ships 369; im- 
porta 607,900d, exports 92,3052 Th 1865 the figures 
were, British ships 189; imports 144,7102 5 exports 
Ot0078 Foreign ships $43. imports 182,025¢ 
exports 72,1404 ‘The decrease in imports arose 
from the diminished quantity of railway material 
imported, and the increase in exports trom an aug- 
mentation in the stipment of Jead and esparte 
(feather yrass), which last had doubled in price 
in consequence of its demand for the manufacture 
of paper, ‘The prosperity,’ says a consular re- 


nort, ‘of Alicante since the opening of the rai- 
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streets, and 17 squares, It possesses G churches, 
an institute or preparatory college for the univer-. 
sity, 14 schools, a publie library, a handsore 
theatre, 2 hospitals, and a well-conducted estab- 
lishment for foundlings and aged paupers of both 
sexes, Hitherto little has been dene in the erec- 
tion of manufactories, for which the position of 
Alicante is well adapted, the remembrance of -the 
ruimous result of several joint stock companics for 
smelting lead and silver ore in 1844 being still 
fresh in the memory of the inhabitants. An ex- 
tensive cigar manufactory, a government mono- 
poly, m which upwards of 4,000 women are 
employed, still continues, however, to retain its 
reputation for superior finish, and is constantly at 
work,” (Report of Colonel Jarre, British Consul 
at Ahcante, 1863.) 

ALICATA, or LICATA, a sea-port town on 
the &. coast of Sicily, Wal di Girgenti, at the 
mouth of the Salsa; lat, 3879 4° 25” N,, long, 
18° 55°40" EL Pop. 15,481 in 1858. It is built 
partly on the beach and partly on the slope of 
some hills. Its walls have gone to decay, and 
neither of its two castles is of any considerable 
strength, Et is a poor-loeking place, but exports 
considerable quantities of corn, with sulphurfnd 
sada, pistachio nuts, almonds, macearoni, &e, The 
port is shallow, so that large vessels must load in 
the offing, or road, about a mile SW. of the town, 
where they are exposed to the southerly winds, 

ALICUDI, the most W. of the Lipari islands, 
5G om. ENE. Palermo, Pop, 450 in 185%, It is 
about 6 m, in cire, rises abruptly from the sea, 
with irregular ravines and precipitous hills, Ib is 
cultivated wherever there is any soil, with singu- 
tar and laborious industry, and pradueces most. ex- 
cellent wheat, barilla, flax, capers, &éc. The people 
are said to be exceedingly healthy; it has only 
two unsafe Landing-places, and is rarely visited by 
BtTanerers, 

ALIGHUR, a streng fort. of Hindostan, in the 
district of the same name, between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, $d m. N, Agra, 82 m, from Delhi 
by rail; lat. 27° 56° N., long, 77° 59 E. Tt was 
taken by storm in 7803; and was soon after made 
the head-quarters of a civil establishment for the 
collection of the reveuue, and the administration 
of justice, ‘The N. portion of the district of Ali- 
chur is a desolate tract, overspread with low 
Jungle; but the 8. portion is fertile and highly 
cultivated. The natives, though turbulent, are 
superior to the Bengalees, and other tribes more 
to the EK. Alichur was one of the places held by 
the Sepoy rebels in 1857, and was retaken on 5th 
October of that year. 

ALKMAAR, a town of N. Holland, cap, arrond, 
and cant, on the great ship canal from Amater- 
dam to the Helder, 20m. NNW. the former, 
and 18 m, 8. the Helder, Pop. 10.500 in 1861. 
It is strongly fortified and well built; there are 
many ime canals, shaded with trees, and the 
whole town has # strikingly clean and comfort- 
able appearance, The Hotel de Ville and the 
arsenal are the only public buildings that. deserve 
notice, It is the seat of a court of primary juris- 
diction, and has a college, physical society, theatre, 
concert-hall. de, Vast. quantities of excellent 
butter and checse are produced in the surrounding 
mewlors, Exclusive of butter, about 40,000 tons 
of cheese are said to be annually disposed of in 
its markets. It also manufactures canvass, and 
has a considerable trade m cattle, corn, tulips, &e. 
Its commerce hag been materially facilitated b 
the construction of the great caual. Without the 
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repulsed with great loss, in an attempt to take the 
town by storm, they abandoned the siege. In 
1799, the Anglo-Russian army under the Duke 
of York, advanced from the Helder as far as 
Alkmaar, 

ALLAHABAD, an extensive and populous 
prov. or aoubaly of Hindostan proper, between the 
4° and 26° N. lat, and 79° and 83° E. long. Ub is 
bounded on the N. by Oude and Agra, 5. by 
Giundwana, E, by Bahar and Gundwana, and W. 
by Malwah and Agra. It is about 270 m, in 
length by about 120 in breadth. 

It is divided into the following zillahs or dis- 
tricts, viz.: 1. Allahabad: 2. Benares; 3. Mirza- 
poor; 4. duanpoor; 5. The Rewah territary; 6. 
Bundeleund; 7. Cawnpoor; %. Manicipoor territory. 


Tt is watered by the Ganges, dumua, and other 
wrcat rivers. Adjacent to the former, the country 


is Hat and very productive, but in the SW., ui the 


Rundeleund cistriet, it forms an elevated table- 
laud, diversified with high hills containing the cele- 


brated diarzond mines of Poonah, The flat country 
is extremely sultry and subject. to the hot winds, 
from which the more elevated region is exempted. 


In the lilly country, where the rivers are loss 


numerous than in the plains, the periodical rains 
and well-water are chietly relied on for agricul- 
tural purposes. On the whole, however, Allaha- 
had is one of the nchest provinces of Tindostan, 
The principal articles of export are sugar, cotton, 
indigo, cotton cloths, opium, saltpetre, dianionds, 


&e.; and, in addition, if produces all kinds of 


grain and a vast variety of frutis, 

The chief towns are Allahabad, Tenares, Cal- 
linger, Chatterpoor, Chunar, Ghazypoor, Juanpoor, 
and Mirzapoor, The whole of this extensive pro- 
vince Is now subject to the British government ; 
the Henares district having been ceded un leva ; 
Allahabad and the adjacent territory in TROT; 
and the districts of Kundeleund in 18038, Total 
population 3,710,263 11 1s61, 
the inhabitants are supposed to be [Lindoos, the 
remainiler Mohaminoedans. . 

ALLAHABAD, an ancient city of Tindostan, cap, 


of the above prov. and dist., near the conlluence 


of the Ganges aud Jumna, bemg hy the course 
of the river #20 m, from the sea, but the distance 
in a direct line from Calentta is only 4745 m.; from 
Benares, 75m. ; and from Agra, 280m, Lat. 259 277 
N., long. $1° 50’ FE. Ata short distance from the 
city, at the junction of the rivers, 1s sittuaterl the 
fortress, founded by the Hmperor Akbar in 1683; 
brit much improved sinee if came into the posscs- 
sion of the Writish, It is lofty and extensive, 
completely connnanding the navigation of both 
rivers, On the sea-side it is defended by the old 
walls: but on the land side it is reyularly and 
sirungly fortified. It could not be taken by a 
Kuropean aroiy, execpt by a regular sires anil 
to a native army it would! be all hut impreenabie ; 
ani henee it has been selected as the grand mili- 
tary depét of the upper provinces, In the course 
af the bidian mutiny in 1857, an insurrection of a 
dangerous character broke out, an the 6th of June, 
at Allahabad, and the Europeans had to retire 
inte the fort, where they were besieged, How- 
ever, they soon recovered their ground, and, belore 
many days were over, retook possession of the 
town. 

Reing situated at the point of union of two 
ereat navivable rivers, Allahabad is in one of the 
finest. positions in lnodia for being the seat of an 
extensive damimerce, The town, jadeed, was de- 
caving for some time after its occupation by Great 
Britain in 1765; but of Tate years, andl pariicu- 
larly sinee the opening ef the great Gast India 


railway frou Caleutta te Delhi, on which if is a 
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chief station, it has been greatly mereasing in 
prosperity. The population, which was only about. 
90,000 in 1808, had risen to 64,785 in 1861. The 
extensive cultivation of cotton in India, a result 
of the American civil war, was also particularly fa- 
yourable to Allahabad, it having become the chief 
seat of an extensive trade in the article. 

In the eyes of the natives, the city is chiefly 
important as a place of pilgrimage—one of the 
must renowned in India, Besides the Ganges and 
Jumna, the Hindoos beheve that another river, 
the Sereswati, joins the other two from below 
eround. In consequence of this extraordimary 


junction, Allahabad is reckoned peculiarly holy, 


and is annually visited by many thousands of 
pilgrims, who come from all parts of Hindustan to 
bathe aid purify themselves in the sacred stream : 
in some years their numbers have amounted to 
nearly 220,000, each of them paying a small tax 
to government -—* When,’ says Mr, {Tamnlton, ‘a 
pilgrim arrives, he sits down on the bank of the 
river, and has his head and body shaved, so that 
each hair may fall into the water, the sacred 
writings promising him one million of years’ TOsi- 
denee in heaven for every hair so deposited. After 
shaving, he bathes; and the same day, or the 
next, perfirms the obsequies of his deceased an- 
cestors. The tax aceruing to government for per- 
mission to bathe, is 8 rupees cach person; but a 
much greater expense is incurred in charity and 


vifty to (he Brahmins, who are seen sitting by the 


river-side. Many persons renouce life at this holy 
contluence, hy going in a boat, after performance 
of certaim solemnities, to the exact spot where the 
three rivers unite, where the devotce plunges into 
the stream, with three pots of water tied to ins 
hody. Occasionally, also, some lose their itves 
by the eagerness of these devotees to rush in and 
bathe at the most sanctified spot, at a precise 
nerd of the moon, when the immersion possesses 
the highest efficacy. The Bengalecs usually per- 
form the pilgrimages of Gaya, Benarcs, and Alla- 
habad in one journey, and thereby acquire great 
ment in the estimation of their countrymen.’ 
(lamilten’s Gazeteer; Heber, i. pp. 441-445.) 
Since 1862, Allahabad has become the capital of 
the north-westem previnees. 

ALLAN (BRIDGE OF), a neat village of Seot- 
laud, on the Allan, 8 m, NW. Stirling, on the 
Scottish Central railway, Pop. 1,802 in 1861, 
The villaye is a good deal resorted to in summer 
hy visitors, on account of a mincral spring in the 
vicinity, 

ALLAUCII, a town of France, dep. Bouches 
du Rhone, 5m. ENE, Marseilles. Pop, 3,641 im 
1sG1. The town is built on the declivity of a 
hill, and is very anqcnt, 

ALLEGHANY or APPALACHIAN MOUN- 
TAINS, a chain of mountains in the U, States of 
N. America, running in a NE. and SW, direction 
from the N. parts of Alabama and Georgia, to the 
state of Maine, a distance of about 1,200 m. It 
consists of a number of ridges, having a mean 
breadth of about 100 m, and a mean elevation of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 feet. Their highest summits 
are in N. Hampshire, where they attain to an ele- 
vation of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet, ‘They are 
almost everywhere clothed with forests and mter- 
snersed with delightful valleys. Their steepest 
side is towards the E., where granite, gneiss, and 
other primitive rocks are to be seen, On the W. 
they slope down by a gentle declivity continued 
to the Mississippi. Tron and lead are both met 
with, the former in great abundance, in various 
parts of the range; and the considerable quai- 
tities of gold that have been found in the streams 
in the upper parts of N. Carolina and Georgia, 


ALLEN (BOG OF) 


show that it also is among the preducts of the 
Alleghanies, Gut coal seema to be by far the 
most Important of their mineral riches, Vast, and 
all but inexhaustible beds, of bituminous and of 
anthracite or stone coal are found in different parta 
of the cham, and are already very extensively 
wrought. The quantities of anthracite brought 
to Philadelphia, partly for the supply of the city, 
and partly for shipment to other places, have 
greatly increased of late. Within the last few 
years, most extensive olf wells have also heen 
discovered in the distnet of Pennsylvania, giving 
rise tu eager speculation, and the sudden erowth 
of immense fortunes. Salt sprines are abundant 
all alone the W. slepe of the Alleghanies, and 
from some of them large supplies of salt. are pro- 
enred. ‘Phis mountain system is crossed by tle 
Hudson river, and is the only instance known, 
except that of the St, Lawrence, of the oeean 
tiles passinge through a primitive mountain-chain, 
and carrying: depth for the largest vessels, It is 
alse crossed by several canals and railways, 

ALLEN (BOG OF), the name usually given 
to the extensive tracts of morass situated in 
Kildare and King’s and Qieen's counties, and 
the adjoining counties of Ireland. These do not 
however form, as is commonly supposed, one 
great morass, but a mumber of conutigiuois mo- 
rasses scpuirated by ridges of dry ground. Though 
flat, the bog has a mean elevation of about 250 
fect above the level of the sea, and gives birth to 
some of the princtpal Irish rivers, as the Barrow 
flowing S., and the Boyne FE, 

ALLEN (LOUGH), a lake, co. Leitrim, Tre- 
Jand, about, 10 m. in length, and from 4 tu 4 in 
wilth, This lake is generally supposcd to be the 
source of the Shannon, and it las perhaps the 
hest title to that clixtinetion. - [tis elevated 144 
fect above the fevel of Jug water-mark at Lime- 
nck; anl the Shannen hag been rendered uwayi- 
gable as far as the Lough. 

ALLENDORE, a tewn of Hease Cassel, on the 
Werra, 23 m. ESE. Cassel, on the railway from 
Cassel to Kisenach, Pop. 2.500 in 1864. There 
ism the vicinity a considerable salt. work. 

ALLEVARD, a town of France, dep. Isére, cap, 
cant, 21 om, NIE, Grenoble, Pop. 1,447 in 1804, 
There are valuable iron and capper mines in its 
viemity, and foruideries where iron of an excellent 
deseription is prepared for conversion into steel, 
anid alse fur being cast inte caunon, In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins ef the castle of Bayard, the 
hirth-place of the famous knipht of that name— 
the chevalier sans peur ef sans reproche, 

ALLLER, a dep, almosi. in the centre of France, 
80 called from the river Allier, one of the principal 
afitients of the Leire, which traverses it frum &. 
to X., between 45° 58", and 46° 477 N, lad, and 
2° 16° and 8° 67° E, long. Area, 728,081 hect., 
whereof about. 408,000 are cultivated land, TO,000 
meadows, 14,000 vineyards, G40 woods, 28,700 
heiths, moors, de, Pop. d664s2 in TROT, lex- 
clusive of the Adier, it is bounded KE. by the Loire, 
and ig traversed by the Cher, and other lesser 
nversy, ‘The pouds and smaiier lakes are se nu- 
merous, that they are said to have an injurious in- 
fluence ever the clumate, Surface undulating, and 
in parts hilly; soil geuerally fertile, producing a 
surplus of corn and wine for exportation, with great. 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and excellent horses, A 
goml deal of the timber in the forests 19 oak, suit- 
abie for ship-buiiding. Agriculture in this, as in 
many other departments of France, is in a back- 
ward state. Many of the peasantry are small pro- 
prietors, aid wedded to the practices af their fore- 
fathers. (See FrRance— Agriculture.) There are 
valuable mines of cual, rou, and antimony; and 
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quarries of marble and pranite, Among the ma- 
nufacturing establishments may be mentioned the 
glass works of Souriygny and Commentry, which 
employ about 800 workpeople: the iron works of 
‘Troneais, which employ above 600 ditto, and fur- 
nish annually above 5},000 kilogs, of iron. There 
are also manufactorics of cutlery, earthenware, 
cloth, and paper, with spinning-mills, and nume- 
rous breweries. The department is divided iuto 4 
electoral arrond.; 16 cant, and 322 communes, 
Chicf towns, Moulins, Montlucon, Gannat, and La 
Palisse, 

ALLOA, a sea-port and m, town of Scotland, co. 
Cluckmannan, on the Forth, at the point where it 
ceases to be a river, and becomes a frith, 25 m, 
WOAW., Edinburgh, Pop, of town, in 1841, 5,434; 
of patish and town, 6,505; in 1861, town, 6,425: 
par. and town, &807. It is irregularly built; but 
has recently been much improved, A church, 
opened In ISL, has a spire 200 feet in height, 
Vhe harbour is excellent; vessels of large burden 
lying cluse to the quays; there is also a dry dock 
and two yards for ship-building, and a spacious 
wet dock was opened in 1803. The trade of the 
town is considerable, Th 1462 the reg, shipping 
was 48, tannage, 14,019; steamers, 5, tonmaye, 
251, ‘The customs revenue i t&61 was 5,3292 
There are very extensive collieries, distilleries, and 
iron works in the neighbourhood, the produce of 
which 1s principally shipped here; and in the town 
aml its yicinty are extensive breweries, which 
produce ale rivalling that of Edinbureh, with iron 
foanderies, woollen manufactories, glass works, tile 
and brick works, The justice of peace and sheriff 
courts for the co, are held Were, In a park adjvin- 
ing the town are the ruins of a seat of the Earl of 
Mar, part of which consists of a tower of the 13th 
century, {4 feet in height. | 

ALLOWAY KIRK : the church (Scoitice, Kirk) 
of a jarish, on the coast of Ayrshire, long united 
with that of Ayr, near the mouth of the Doon, on 
the road from Ayr te Mayhole, about 3m. 8. from 
the furmer, The Kirk Jias been for a lengthened 
period in Tuins, but being prominently brouglit for- 
ward in Burns's inimitable tale of Tam O'Shanter, 
and having in its immediate vicinity the poet's 
Inrth-place, and the monument erected to his me- 
mery, it has becume an abject of gteat interest, 
Though roofless, the walls are in pretty good pre- 
servation; ail the feelings with which they are 
now assuciated will protect them from depredation, 
The church-yard, which is still used as a burying- 
vround, contains the graves of Burne’s father and 
invther; and such is the prestige with which it 
has been invested, that latierly it has become a 
favourite place of interment. Between Alloway 
Kirk and Ayr, but much nearer the former than 
the latter, is the cottage in which Burns was born 
{on the 25th of February, 1759), a one-story house, 
of humble appearance, with a thatched roof, and 
long used as an inn, About 4m, on the other side 
of the Kirk, are the § Awd brig ao? Doon,’ and the 
new brulgc—the latter about 100 yards below the 
former, and built since the tine of Burns; and on 
the summit of the acelivity of the I. bank of the 
river, abuut half way between the old and new 
bridges, is the monument of the poet. This ele- 
fant siructiure was finished in 1423, at an expense 
of about 2.0002 It is built in inutation of the 
monmnent of Lysicrates at Athens, and consists of 
a triangulur basement, on which rises a peristyle, 
of % Corintiian columns, 30 feet in height, sup- 
porting a cupola, surmounted by a gilt tripad. Te 
Is above 60 feet in heyrht; is built of dine white 
freestone, and has a chaste, classical appearance. 
Independently of the peculiar associations eon 
nected with the place, the scenery around is equal 
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in richness and variety to any in Scotland. The 
celebrated statues of Tam O'Shanter and Souter 
Johnnie are appropriately placed in a grotte within 
the grounds attached to the monument, 

ALMADA, a town of Portugal, prov, Estrema- 
dura, on the Tagua, opposite to Lisbon. Pop, 9,000 
in té58. There is an old castle on a rock, an hos- 
pital, a Latin school, with large magazine for wine. 

ALMADEN, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
on ita SW, frontier, in the Sierra Morena, 57 miles 
WSW. Ciudad Real. Pop. 8,645 in 1807. Within 
a short clistance of this town 39 & famous mine, 
whence quicksilver was obtained to the extent of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 quintals a year about 25 
yours ago; bul. in 1863 the produce was only 16,0KH) 
quintals, This mine is very ancient, and is be- 
heved to have been wrought previously to, and by 
the Romans. But the statements of Pliny, wlich 
are alike curious and instructive (Hist. Nat, lib. 
xxiii, 7), apply distinctly to Stsapo in Tsetica, 
that. is, to Adwuden de fa Plata, 27 m. NNW. So- 
ville, where there is still a productive mine; and 
there are mines of the same sort, though of very 
inferian consequence, in other parts of Spain 

The iwhab, of Almaden are almost wholly en- 
gure in the mines, or in the subsidiary employ- 
ments connected with them, PFormerly, the mines 
were principally wrought by convicts; but that 
system has been relinquished for a good many 
years, and they are now wholly wrought. by Tree 
labourers. Working in the mines ia still, despite 
the meritorious efforts made fur ils improvement, 
very unhealthy; but it is less se in winter anid 
spring than in summer and autuon; and during 
the latter the mines are comparatively deserted, 
the miners being then mostly engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The mines were formerly wrought 
on account of government, who disposed of the 
produce by conttact to the highest bidder: but in 
the year 1881, owlug to financial difficulties, (hey 
were leased tathe great banking house of Baron 
Rothschild & Co, for a number of years, 

ALMAGKO, a4 town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
12 m. ESE. Cindad Real, Top. 12,000 mi 187, 
it has an important manufacture of blondes. ‘Phe. 
country round is celebrated for its mules and asses, 
for which there is anpually a large fair. 

ALMANAZA, a town of Spain, prov, Murcia, 66 m., 
NW, Alicante, Pop. 8,780 11 1857, Tt is well built, 
has broad streets, linen fabrics, and a ereai annual 
fair, In the neyhbourload of this town, on the 
25th April, (707, the French, under the Duke of 
Benvick, gained a complete victory o¥et the allied 
furees in the interest of the Archduke Charles, ‘The 
latter lost 6,000 men killed on the field, and carly 
10,000 taken prisoners, 

ALMEIDA, a fortified tawn of Portugal, prev. 
Beira, 24m. We ly N. Ctadad Reudrigo. Pop. 6,800 
in W858. From its position an the frontier of the 
kingdom, it lias always been deemed a military 
post of the greatest importance, In L762, 16 was 
taken by the Spaniards, after a lang siege. In 
1810, it was taken by the Freneli under Massena, 
who abandoned it in the following year, after blow- 
ing up the fortifications, 

ALMERTDA can. Jurgis), a sea-port town of 
Shain, cap. of prov, of same name, and near the 
mouth of the river, and at the bottom of the gulph 
of the same name; dihom, ESI. Murcia, Lop. 
97,086 in L857, Lis the seat ofa bishep, and has 
fabrics of soda and saltpetre, aud of cordage anil 
other articles made of the esparta rush, “Phe harbour 
is large, well sheltered, and is protected by a castle: 
the water ig so deep, that large vessels auchor hall 
a mile from shore, im from Y te 1-4 fathoms, and 
asmuller vessels anchor, close in shore, in from 9 to 
% fathoma, ‘The ancicut suvercigus of Granada 
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considered thia as the most important town of 
their dominions, as well on account of the fertility 
of the surrounding country, as of its manufactures 
and commerce. Till of late the town had very 
much fallen off, but its importance aga commercial 
port has greatly increased in recent years, and 
it has been embellished with many "new baild- 
ings, Besides the csparto trade, that in lead and 
grapes afford considerable occupation, and the pro- 
duction of barley is likewise on the mercase. The 
total shipping in 1865 was 1,278 vessels, 98,444 
tons, There are 13 smelting works for lead ore, 
and the produce in 1863 was 8,000 tons, ‘The roads 
in the «district are very indifferent; there are no 
railways, and none projected; and the mountamous 
nature of the country interpoeses a natural barricr 
to the town keeping: pace with more faveured id- 
tricts of Spain. (Consular Reports.) 

ALMON BURY, a pa, and township of England, 
W.R. co, York, wap, of Aghbrigg, divided by the 
Colne from the pa. of Hudderstield, The pa, is 
very extensive, containing: 3,140 acres, with a 
pop. of 42,889 in 1s61L. It contains several vil- 
lages, of which Almenbury, 14 m, Si. Huidders- 
field, is the principal, Pop, of Almonbury town- 
ship 10,801 in L&61, mostly engaged in the 
manufacture of woollens and cottons, especially 
the former, (See TEuppRRSFLIELD,) : 

ALMORA, a town ol Hindostan, cap. Rumaon, 
in the NE. part of India, 90 m, N, by E. Bareilly ; 
lai, 29° 345’ N,, long, 799 40° I. Tt stands on a 
ridve 5,337 feet above the level of the sea, ancl 3s 
compactly built. The houses of stone, and slated, 
are renernuly two and some three stories high, the 
sround-fluor being occupied as shops. The old 
Croorka citadel stands on a commanding point of 
the ridge at the E. extremity of the town, and 
several martello towers have been erected on peaks 
to the eastward, ‘This place was acquired by the 
British in 1815. The surrounding country is bleak 
aul naked, 

ALMUNECAR, a sea-port town of Spain, prov. 
jranada, 41 m. 8. Granada. Pop, 4,710 in 1857, 
The town is of Arabic origin, its name sizm- 
fying a ‘place of banishment,” It las a ruined 
castle, ruined walls, and narrow streets. The sur- 
rounding country, though unsuited to com, pro- 
duces figs, raisins, the sugrar-cane, cotton, «c. 
The anchorage is jit only for small vessels, and 
should not be used by them except in cases. of 
emergency, as the E, winds common on this coast 
are (langerous, 

ALNMOUTH, a village of England, in North- 
umberland, at the mouth of the Alpe, 54m. ESE, 
Alnwick, Pop, 444 in (861. The village exports 
eousiderable quantities of corn and other produes, 

ALNWICK, a town of England, cap. co, North- 
umberland, on a declivity near the river Alne, 270 
m. from London by read, and 313 m. by Great 
Northern railway. Pop, of town, m 1841, 4,945, 
of township 6,626; m 1861 town 5,670, par. 7,450, 
| It has a spacious square, where a weckly market 
is held, and a town-louse, where the co. courts 
meet and the members for the co, are elected: the 
assizes, however, are net held here, but at New- 
wistle, Alnwick was formerly fortified, and ves- 
tives of its walls and gates still remain. Atthe N. 
entrance ta the town stands Alnwick Castle, once 
a principal stronghold of the kingdom on the side 
of Scotland, and now the maguiticent baronial 
residence of the Dukes of Northumberland, ft 
| underwent, not many years ago, a complete repair 
and renovation, executed m good taste. At the 
entrance to the tuwn, a column is erected m 
honeur of one of the Dukes of Northumberlanct 
A cross, called Malcolm's Cross, stands on the spat 
where Malcolm IIL, kung of Seotland, ts said to 
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have been killed, in 1098, by a soldier, who came 
to offer him the keys of the castle on the point of 
& apca4r. | ; 

ALOST (Flem, Aalst, a town of Belgium, prov. 
East Flanders, on the Dender, about half way 
between Brussels and Ghent. Pop, 19,254 in 1856, 
It is surrounded by walls, and is clean and well 
built; the parish church, the largest in the.country, 
ig not finished; it has a college, and several ather 
educational establishments; a town-house, remark- 
able for its antiquity, with manufactures of Jinen, 
cotton, lace, hats, &e., print works, and dye works, 
brewerics and distilleries, tanneries, soap works, 
iron and copper founderies, and potteries, Vessels 
of small size come up to town by the river; and it 
has a considerable commerce in the produce of its 
manufactures, and in hops of an excellent quality, 
grown in the neighbourhood, rape oil, &e, At 
Alost is the tomb of the celebrated Thierry Mar- 
tens, the friend of Erasmus, who introduced the 
art of printing into Belgtum, 

ALPHEN, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 5. 
Holland, cap, cant, on the Rhine, 74 m. E. Ley- 
den. Pop. 3,167 in 1861. It has manufactures of 
earthenware and pipes, 

ALPNACH, a village of Switzerland, cant, 
Unterwald, ou the SW. arm of the lake of Lucerne. 
Pop. 1,600 in 1860. A very singular rvad, called 
the Side of Alpaach, is constructed in the imme- 
(liate vicinity of this town, for conveying trees 
from Mount Pilatus to the lake, from which they 
are forwarded down the Rhine to the Netherlands 
in the form of ratts, 

ALPS (THE}, the most extensive mountain 
system of Europe. They extend from the banks 
af the Rhone in France on the W., to the centre 
of Slavonia and the franiiers of ‘Turkey on the E., 
fromm the Sth and 18th degree By long., forming a 
vast semicircular bulwark which encompasses, on 
the N,, Italy and the Adriatic Sea. The ex- 
tremitics of this semicircle approach 48° N. lat, 
but the great body of the range occupies the space 
between the 46th and 8th degrees N. lat. 

The Alps are closely united to two other moun- 
tain ranges; on the W. to the Apennines, which 
traverse Italy in its whole length; and on the E. 
to the Balkhan, which covers Turkey and Grecce 
with its numerous ramifications, ‘The bonndary 
line between the Apennines and the Alps is difh- 
cult to determine, It seems to be most expedient 
tu suppose that the Alps begin on the W. side of 
the great road over the Bochetta pass (2,000 ft, 
above the level of the sea), which leads from 
Genoa te Noviin Piedmont, ‘That portion of the 
tange which begins at this road and extends EK, to 
the sources of the Tinea. a tributary of the Var, is 
ealled the Marifime Alps, and does not contam 
any very high summits; but il is extremely steep, 
anid is traversed only by one road practicable tor 
varriages, This read connects the town of Nice 
with the tewn of Coni in Piedmont, and traverses 
three ridges by the cefs or mountain passes of 
Brous Brovis, and de ‘Tende, ‘The last eal is in 
the main ridge of the ranye, and rises tu 6,199 leet 
atuve the level of the sea, 

Between the plain ef the Po and the valley of 
the Rhone, the mountain mass lies in its greatest 
extent 8, and N., reaching from the shore of the 
Mediterranean, or from nearly 43°, to the lake of 
Geneva, or to nearly 469 30° N, lat. Its length 
is here, consequently, about 230 m., and ite width 
averares about 100: m. The watershed, between 
the rivers falling into the Po, and those emptying 
themselves into the Rhone, does net traverse the 
middle of the mountain region, but 1a found at 
about 30 m. from its EE. border, On it rise some 
very high summits. The most remarkable are, 
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Monte Visn, 12,643 feet. above the sea, on whose 
E. dechivities the Po takes its origin; and Mount 
Cenis 11,794 feet above the sea. Mont Iséran, it 
appears, must be deposed from the place it has 
long held amongst mountains, On reaching the 
summit of the Col d’[seran, the traveller naturally 
expects, says the Alpine Guide, 10 see tliis summit, 
towering, as has been described, 13,271 feet above 
the level of the sea. But. no great peak lies close 
to the pasa; the highest point near it, and that 
which oceuptes the place of the Mont Iséran of 
the mans, is not more than 10,800 feet above the 
sea level, Farther N. is the immense mass of 
rocks that constitute Mont BLanc, whose highest 
point, the Bosse de Dromedaire, in lat, 45° 50' N,, 
long, 6° 51° E,, 15,739 ft. above the sea, is the 
highest elevation to which the Alps attain, The 
valleys, both to the E, and W., branch off at 
right angles from the watershed. Those to the FE, 
are short, straicht, and deep, and terminate in the 
plain of the Po; those to the W. are of much 
greater length, and rather winding, On this side, 
especially in the dep. des Hautes Alpes, between 
the upper branches of the rivers Istre and Durance, 
are placed a considerable number of very high 
summits; Mont Loucvra attains 14,451 ft, Mont 
Loupilla 14,f44 ft, Mont Pelioux de Vallouise 
14,119 ft, and at least twelve others rise above 
11,000 ff The peeuliar disposition of the valleys 
in this portion of the Alps has rendered the com- 
munication between France and Italy compara- 
tively casv. The roads follow the valleys up to 
the watershed, and have then only to traverse ane 
high ridge. ‘Three great carriage roads lead over 
it, The farthest to the & is the road of Mount 
Gcnevre, which ascends from the banks of the 
Rhone along the valley of the Durance to Brianeon, 
and traverses the ridge N. of Mount Geénevre, 
where it attains 6,119 ft. above the sea, whence it 
deseends in the valley of the river Dora to Susa. 
The second is the read of Mount Cems, which on 
the site of France may be said to begin at Greno- 
ble. it ascends first the valley of the Istre, and 
atterwarda of,the Are, a tributary of the former, 
and traverses the ndge N, of Mont Cenis, where 
i is 6,772 ft. above the sea, and then descends, 
like the former, along the Dora to Susa. The 
latter is by far the most used of all the roads over 
the Alps; and it is stated that annually from 
16,000 to 17,000 carriages of all kinds, and from 
45,000 to 60,000 horses and mules, pass along it. 
A rauway following the course of the road over 
Mont Cenis, with a gigantic tunnel through the 
mountain, is to be completed in 1872. The third 
cartiace Toad is that of the Little & Bernard, 
which ascends the valley of the Isere, passes the 
ridge between Mont Iséran and Mont Blane, 
and descends in the valley of the Dora Daltea to 
Aosta. Itattains in its lughest pomt to an eleva- 
tion of 7,015 ft, above the sea, and if is most 
eommonly supposed that 1 was by it that Han- 
nibal penetrated inte Italy. Tus portion of the 
Alps comprehends what commenly are called the 
Cottinn, Graian, and parth the Pennine Alps, 
together with those of Dauphine and Savey; but 
respecting the limits of the Cottian and Gratan 
Alps, there prevails considerable uncertainty. 

At Mont Blanc the direction of the range is 
changed, It mus hence ENE. and the N, ridges 
ecentinue in that. direction to their termination in 
the neighhourhoad of Vienna, With the change 
of direction a change in the disposition of the 
valleys is observed. The range ms divided into 
two ot more ridges, running nearly parallel, and 
including extensive longitudinal valleys, From 
the midges enclesing these longitudinal valleys 
short transverse valleys descend S. and N. to the 
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plains which bound the mountain range. This 
disposition of the ranges renders the communi- 
eation between Jtaly on one side, and Switzer- 
land and Germany on the other, much more 
difficult than the communication between Italy 
and Franee; for the roads must other traverse 
two or more ridges, or great deflections must be 
made to avoid one of them, 

‘. of Mont Blane the range is divided into two 
high ridges, which enclose the valley of Valaise, 
and wnite about 8° 30" EK. long, at the sources of 
the Rhone, The southernmost of these ranges, 
which is immediately connected with Mont Blane, 
eontains nearly in its middle Mount Rosa, the 
secod hichest summit of the Alps. bemg 14,217 
ft. above the sea. W. of it stands Mount Cervin, 
or Matterhorn, the third highest summit, rising to 
14,836 ft. Then follow Mount Combin, which 
has 14.164 ft, anc Mount Velan, which attains 
12.353 ft. EL of Matunt Rosa, and near it, 15 the 
Cinta de Saci, 13,740 ft, high. This chain com- 
prises the greater part of the Pennine and a 
pertion of the Lepontine Alps, but is commonly 
ealled the Alps of Valaise. In the chain which 
eneloses the valley of Valaise on the N. the 
ereatest Kuropean glacier is found, uot far W. 
of the source of the Rhone. Here a creat part 
af ihe chain rises above the line of conyelation, 
and is always eovered with ice. Tt is stated to 
have an area of 200 sq.m. Many hich summits 
rise out of if in the form of pyramids; and as 
the snow docs not adhere to their steep sides, 
they form a sublime contrast with the sea of ice 
that surreunds them, The most famous of these 
aumimits are the Finsteraarhoern, 14426 ft.; the 
Moneh (Monk), 13.488 ft.: the Jhingfrau (Virgin), 
18.76) ft.: the Sehrekhorn, |.504 ft.; the Vis- 
cherhorner in) Grindelwald, which inclide six 
summits tanging from 12,694 fh. te 14,281 fl: 
and ihe Kiger, 13,045 ft, high. The glacters of 
Gindelwald anc Lauterbrunnen, whiel: attract so 
many travellers, are only small detached portions 
of this immense glacier, W. of the great glacier 
the chain still contains many slunmits rising to 
11,000, and even to 12,000 ft. of elevation ; as the 
Altels, the Dliirolisalp, and others. It may be 
considered as terminating on the Wy, with the 
Thiablercts, or Teufels-bérmer, which attains about 
10,666 ft. of elevation. W. of them the moun- 
tuins are of moderate height, amd towards the 
like of Geneva they sk into elevated hills, Tlus 
chain goes cornmonly by the name of Bernese 
Alps (Berner Alpen). 

The depression of this chain at its western 
extremity has afforded an opportunity of exta- 
blishiyw a carriage communication between Ge- 
neva and Berne in Switzerland, and iian in 
Lombardy, The road runs along the shores of 
ihe Jake of Geneva, and euters at its castern ex- 
iremity the valley of the Ithone or of Valaise. 
It then ascends the valley as far aa the town of 
Brigg, and passes thence over the 5. ranye by the 
pass of the Simplen te Domo @Ossola and the 
chores of the Lava Magviort, The hirhest 
paint of this road is 0,485 ft, the down of Brigy 
2.525, and Domo @Ossola 1,005 ft. above. the 
sea. ‘This road, made by order of Napoleon, 
yaurthy afl the expense of France, and partly of 
the then kingdom of Ttaly, ia a noble work. It 
in about 263 ft. wide, rising 14 neh cach yard, 
In some places it is tunnelled to a considerable 
distanee through the solid rock. If, is the only 
carriage road over this range; but another read, 
used only by mules, has obtained celebrity by 
Napoleon having passed it in 1800, previously to 
lis famous Itahan eampaicn., This is the road 
of the Great 8. LGernard; if begins at Martigny 
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on the Rhone, ascends the yale of the small river 
Drance to ita source, where it passes over the 
chain near the celebrated Hospice, at an elevation 
of 8,173 ft. above the sea, and descends hence to 
Aosta on the Dora Baltea, 

E, of the sources of the Rhone is the only 
place in the Alps running W. and E. where the 
range is not divided by longitudinal valleys, but 
is intersected by the two transverse valleys of 
the Reuss and Tessine. Hence there has existed 
time immemorial a line of communication i 
this point between Switzerland and Tialy. ‘This 
is the read of the & Gothard, unitmg Zurich 
and Lucerne with Milan, running first along thie 
shores of the lake of the four cantons (or of- J al- 
cere) to Altorf, and afterwards ip the valley of 
the upper Reuss to Andermatt. Tt passes the 
Thice at an elevation of 6,808 ft, descends te 
Aviolo on the Tessino nm Val Leventina, and runs 
in this valley to the Lago Mayyviore, and thence 
ta Milan. This much frequented road has only 
in modem times been rendered practicable for 
caiTlazes, on account of the poverty of the small 
cantons whieh it traverses, 

That portion of the mountain system which 


VJies between Mont Blane and the road of the 


S. Gaothard is less broad than any other part. It 
probably docs not measure more than 80 m, acrass 
ina stright line; but its valleys, both to the &. 
aud the N., but especially the latter, known by 
tlic name of Therhlands of Berne Berner Oberland}, 
are considered as exhibiting the richest mountain 
gcenery in the Alps. 

EK. of the road over the &, Gothard pass, the 
mountain system widens eonsklerably; so that 
between 9° and 13° KE. long., its average breadth 
may be estimated at between 120 and 130 miles, 
Lut at the same time the tugh summits are less 
numerous, a few only attaining 12,000 ft, thewrh 
a great number still execed 10,000 ft., and pasa 
the line of congelation, The height of the moun- 
tuin passes shows evidently that the elevation of 
the whole mountain mass has rather increased 
than decreased, at least W. of the pass over thie 
Hirenner, 

That portion of the range which is bounded on 
the south by the Val Tellina, the read of the 
Tonale, and the valleys of Sol and Non; on the 
north by the road of the Vorarlbere from Feld- 
kirch to Landeek, on the east by the Adige from 
San Michele to its souree, and then by the Fins- 
termiinz road to Landeek; and on the west by 
the valley of the Rhine and the Spliigen road is 
called the Rhetian Alns, or the Alps of the Gnsons, 
It is traversed by a great valley, which is divided hy 
a high transverse ridge into two, of which the W. 
ar shorter, called the Vale of Bregaglia, 1s drained 
by the river Mera, which runs W., and falls into 
the lake of Como, or rather of Mesola: and the #, 
And much longer by the Inu, which falls into the 
Danube, The Adda, and its tributaries, with tlic 
exception of the valley of Poschiavo, has been 
united to Ttaly since the year 1809. Except En- 
gadine, all the valleys running eastwarl Trom 
these Alps belong ta Austria, as also belongs the 
valley of the 1H, opening inte the valley of the 

thine at) Feldkirch, The valley of the Upper 
Rhine affords two openings towards the low 
country; one to the lake of Constance, and the 
other to the lake of Wallstadt. Thus the tuwn of 
Chur or Coire, situated where the Khine tums 
N., has an easy communication beth with Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Though a small place, 
by far the preater part of the commercial inter- 
course between Bavana, Wirtemberg, Baden, and 
Switzerland on one side, and Italy on the other, 
is carried on by the road passing through it, The 
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canton of the Grisons, sensible of the advantage 
acerung from this commercial intercourse, has 
constructed three exccllent roads over the range, 
which divides the affluents of the Rhine from 
those descending into the plain of the Po. A 
road runs from Cote along the Rhine to the place 
where the Vorder Rhein and Hinter Rhein join, 
and thence ascends in the valley of the iatter tu 
the village of Spliizen in the Rheinwald. At this 
place the road divides in two. One continues to 
ascend the valley of che Hinter Rhein to a village 
called also Hinterrhem, anc passes thence aver | 
the high meuntain ridee to 8, Bernardino; it is 
called the road of 8. Bernardino, From this vil- 
lage it descends in the Val Misocco or Miso along 
the river Moosa, which opens near Bellinzona 
into the small plain surrounding the N. extremity 
of the Lago Maggiore, This road, which rises to 
7015 ft. above the sea, has been made in modern 
times to avoid the heavy duties which the Aus- 
trian government. laid on the foreign commorlities 
passing through its territurtes; for from Bellin | 
zona they now can pass to Turin and Genoa 
Without traversing any partion of the Austrian | 
dominions. The other road leaves the Khinwald | 
at the village of Spliicen, and clirectly passes over 
the mountain ridge to Val Giacomo, which opens 
into Val Brepaglia neat Clhiavenna. The hiehest 
part of this road between Spliigen and Isola is 
O0¢6 ft. above the sea, Another road runs from 
Coire nearly dureectly S. over some mountains of 
Moderate heicht, ti]]it enters the valley of Ober- 
hallstein, which it ascends nearly to its upper 
extremity, where it diviles into two branches, of 
which the E. passes Mount Julier at an elevation 
of 7,285 ft.; it leads to the valley of Enygraciicn, 
anil is mot a commercial line af communication, 
The W. road passes over the Maloga and deseends 
ittto Val Brevavlia, where it continues to the town 
at Chisvenna, It rises to 8.250 fi. abuve the sea, 
and though practicable only for small carts, is 
much usecl, 

The next road farther M1, is rather a military 
than a commercial line, and was recently made 


by the Austrian government to open @ carriage | 


communication between the newly aequured 
Valteline and Tyrrel, Tt begins at Innsbruck, 
ascends along the Inn as far as Finstermiins, near 
the boundary line between Tyrol and Swilzerland ; 
turns then southward, and passes the watershed 
of the Alps, between Nanders and Ieshen, where 
ita tughest point ts about 4,400 ft. above the sea, 
Then it descends along the valley of the Adige to 
Glurns; but a few miles S$. of this it leaves the 
valley, and tuming SW, traverses a very lalty 
lateral chain of the Alps, which at the place where 
it is crossed by the road is called Monte Stelvio, 
It then rises to the heieht ef 9,177 ft. ben the 
highest elevation of any carnage road in Kurope. 
From this point it descends rapidly into the valley 
wthe Adda to Bormto and Sendrio, and thence to 
Milan, Itis commonly 16 ft. wide, and has been 
Made ata vast expense, and with great skill, 

This road eneireles on three sicles an extensive 
mountain region, tilled wp by snow mountains and 
glaciers, occupying the preater part of the country 
between Innsbruck and Glurns, and displaying 
the wildest scenery of the Alps, Eternal snow 
covers here a space not much less m1 extent thar 
that which surrounds the Finsteraarhorn and 
Virgin, and it is likewise overtopped by numerous 
steep surmimits of a pyramidal form, many of them 
msing to more than 10,000 ft. above the sea; 
ai the Gebatch Ferner 12,28 ft., the Wildspitz 
Ferner 12,364 f%., the Glockthiurm 11,284 ft, and 
others, Where the road traverses Moonie Stelvte 
“It passey near another meuuntam group, less m 
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extent, but rising to a greater elevation. In it is 
Mount Ortelor, or Orteler, the highest summit in 
Tyrol, 12,851 ft, above the sea; and near the 
latter Mount Hock Ishernowald 12,422 ft, and 
Mount Zebru 12,676 ft, high, 

To the E., but at some distance frem these 
mountain masses, is the road over the Lrenner, 
which may be considered as the E. boundary Line 
of the Rhwetian Alps. ‘This road bevins at Inns- 
bruck, ascends the valley of the small river Sill, 
anil passes thence over the watershed between the 
Inn and the Adige, where, N. of Storzing, it 
attains the elevation of 4,659 ft. It then deseends 
in the valley of the Eisack from Brixen to Bol- 
zano or Botzen, and thence to Roveredo and 
¥Yerona, Itis one of the most frequented cum- 
mercial roads over the Alps. 

This road may he considered as separating the 
W, from the i, Alps. The latter are distinguished 
from the fortner by being more distinctly divided 
by longitudinal valleys running W. and It,; by 
the greater number of separate ridges: their 
ereater Wilth and lesser elevation; the number of 
sHow-topped mountains heme comparatively few, 
and none of them occurring E. of 14° E,long. The 
northern half of this mountain region is known 
hy the name of the Noric Alps: and the southern 
hy those of Carinthian, Crainian or Julian, and 
Dinarian Alps. 

Not far distant from, and nearly parallel with, 
the N. border of this mountain region, extends a 
very mg longitudinal valley fram 119 to 149° K, 
long. ; bué it is divided by two transverse ridges 
Into three valleys, in which flow the rivers Inn, 
the Upper Salzach andthe Upper Ens, all of them 
running bh. Tothe 8, of the valley of the Salzach 
is placed the highest part of the Norte Alps. 
Many summits rise above the snow line, and be- 
tween them are many extensive glaciers, The 
hishest summits are the Gross Glockner, 12,567 ft; 
the Gross Wiesbach, or Krammbhorn, £1,444; and 
the Ankorel, 11,873 ft. above the sea. The ton- 
ritudinal valley south of this range is divided by 
a transverse ridge mto two valleys, of which the 
Wis dramed by the Eisach, which mms W. and 
falls into the Adige, ‘The E. valley is drained by 
the Drave, running F., and one of the largest 
tributaries of the Danube, The mouutain chain 
dividing these from the plain of Lombardy is 
much less elevated, rising only in a few summits 
ty above 8,000 ft, and none of them exceeding 
#000 ft. above the sea. Only the Terglou, which 
rises near 14° E, long., at the sources of the Save, 
attains a height of 9,884 ft, and is by many con- 
sidered as the most E, snow mountain of the §, 
range of the Alps. 

E. of 14° If, long, the Alps are divided into 5 
rides by 4 longitudinal valleys, ail of them open- 
ing to the E, These valleys are traversed bv the 
rivers Ens, Mubr, Drave, and Save. ‘The Muhr 
suddenly turns &, and running threaeh a wide 
and open transverse valiey, enypties itself into the 
Drave. ‘Phe ranges enclosing these valleys on 
their N, and 8, sides etadually decrease in heiht as 
they advance towards the E.; se that when ar- 
rived at 16° they may rather be termed hills than 
mountaiis, except the ridge which divides the 
valley of the Drave from that of the Save, which 
preserves its mountainaus aspect bevend 18° EB. 
long. ; where, at the confluence of the Draye with 
the Danube, it smks into low hills, but rises arain 
into mountains towards the coniluenee of the 
Danube and of the Save, where it takes the name 
af Sirrmian Mountains, or Frazka Gora. This 
latier group may be considered ag the mast FE, 
fset of the Alps, but rises hardly to more than 
3,000 ft, 
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The range which divides the valleys of the 
Mubhr and of the Ens turns §., and continues for 
a distance in that direction, forming the E. boun- 
dary of the transverse valley of the Muhr; but on 
the Loundary line between Styria and Tlungary, it 
subsides into low hilla, which are followed by flat 
high ground, connecting the Alps with the forest 
of Bakony. This name is given to a low monn- 


tain range which separates the two plains of 


Hungary from one another, terminating where the 
Danube suddenly tarns soutloward, and which 


inay also be considered aa one of the FE, offsets of 


the Alps. 

The moat N, ridge of the Noric Alps, which 
skirts the valleys of the Salzach and Ens on the 
N., ig broken through by these rivers where they 
turn N, to run to their recipient, the Danube. 
his ridge may be considered to terminate with 
the Schnieberg, near Neustadt, rising 6,882 ft. 
‘above the sea. THis ridge sends numerous lateral 
branches to the N., which terminate close to, or at 
a short distance from, the Danube, between Linz 
and Vienna. 
4,000 or 2,000 ft, 

Through this part. of the Alps lie the roads ly 
which the towns of Ling and Vicuna eommuii- 
eate with Haly and Trieste and Fiune, There are 
two carriaye roads with different branches; having, 
as central points, the towns of Villach on the Drave 
in Carinthia, and of Laybach on the Save mm Car- 
nicola. ‘Phe first, uniling Ling on the Danube 
with Italy and Trieste, runs in the beginmug 
mostly along the banks of the river Traun, 11 2 
WSW, direction, to the town of Salztiuayg on the 
Salzbuch: it then follaws the valley of the last- 
mentioned river up to the place where it is divided 
by a transverse ridge from that of the Jens, and 
then passes over that ridge to Radstadt, Hence 
it directly ascends the elevated range which 
separates the valley of the Ens from that of the 
Muhzr, and is known by the name of the’ Tanern, 
The highest point of this read, at Tirsclowand, 
rises to 6,290 ft, above the sea, From &. Michael, 
in the valley of the Muhy, the road ascends again 
to pass over the third range, which divides the 
-alley of the Muhr from that. of the Drave, This 
chain, however, is much lower, The road leads 
io Spital on the Drave, and thence follows the 
hanks of the river to Villach. From Villach it 
ascends the valley of the Gail, a tributary of the 
Drave, to Tarvis, where the roads leading to Italy 
aud Triesteseparate. The read to [taly turns W., 
(raverses the most 8, rilee by the pass af Ponteba, 
2,572 ft, above ihe sea, and descends through the 
valley of the Tella to Trevivo and Venice, The 
roud to ‘Trieste runs from ‘Farvis &., attams its 
highest point at the pass of Predil (8,840 ft. high}, 
and descends thence in the valley of the Isunze 
to Goerz or Coriza, whence it turns S, to Veith 
and Trieste, This road is connected: with that over 
the Brenner by a transverse road, uniting the 
yalley of the Drave with that of the Eteach, It 
ascends along the Drave from Villach to Spital 
and Lieny, yrisses over the transverse bridge sepa- 
rating the valleys by the pass of Ennich, and de- 
scends the Kisach im the wide valley of Puster to 
Brixen, where it joins the road over the Brenner, 

The road between Vienna and the towns on the 
Adriatie mins in the beginning along the 1, skirts 
of the Alps to Neustadi on the Leitha, whence it 
ascends the ridge called the Summering, on whose 
summit it is 3,337 ft, above the sea. Hence it 
descends along the small river Miirz to Bruck on 
the Mubr. Along the last-named river it passes 
through Griitz to Marburg on the Drave. It then 
traverses the range separating the Drave and Save, 
passing through Wendish, Teistritz, Cill, aud the 


But they rurely attain the height of 
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Trojana pass to Laybach. Between this placé anal 
‘Trieste is the mountainous country called the 
Adelsberr and Karst. Near Adeisberg the road 
rises 2,271 ft. above the sea; it thence descends to 
Senosctsh, and passing over the Warst arrives at 
Trieste. From the pass of Adelsberg a road 
branches off to Fiume. 

There are two railways across the Alps, follow- 
ing, with but slight variation, the course of the 
roads here deseribed. The first, and most westerly 
of the twe, runs from Ling, vie Salzbrick, to Inns- 
bruck, where it is to cross the Brenncr, falling into 
the plain of Lombardy ai. Botzen, and then going, 
in a straight line, to Trieste and Verona. The 
second railroad—-the earlicst that was ever com- 
pleted across the Alps—gocs from Vienna towards 
Glogenitz, in a straight southerly direction, and 
then ascends, in canstant curves, to Gratz and 
Cilli; the ascent, yery considerable at some points, 
being overcome by powerful locomotives, specially 
built for this ine. From Cilli and Laybach, the 
railway faJ]s, in gradual curves, towards Trieste, 
throwing off branches in an casterly and westerly 
direction, The journey fram Vienna to Trieste, un 
this line, occupies fifteen hours by the fast trains. 

Two carriage reads unite this railway with that 
which connects Linz with italy. The most N, 
runs in the valley of the Muhr westward, begin- 
ning at Bruck, and traversing Leoben, Indenburg, 
and Muran; at St. Michael it jus the other road. 
The S$, runs in the valley of the Drave, between 
Marburg and ViNach, and traverses Klagenfurt. 

The Dhinarian Alps, which may be considered ag 
the link connecting the mountain svstem with the 
Balkhan mountains, occupy the country between 
the Gulph of Quarnero or Fiume and the rivers 
Verbas or Verbriza and Narenta in Turkey, and 
haye obtained their name from Mount Dinara, 
their highest. summit (nearly 44° N, lat.), which 
rises to 6,046 ft, above the sea, The principal 
ridge lies nearly parallel to the Adriatic, at a cdis- 
tance of about 30 miles more or less, and forms at 
the same time the watershed between the rivers 
falling inte the Adriatic or joining the Save, 
Lower ridges, mostly parallel to the primeipal 
ridge, fill the country between it and the sea; but 
those branching off towards the Save ran nearly 
Sand N, Opposite the Gulph of Quarnero, thc 
hisher mountains cover only a space of less than 
44) miles from VW. to 1.3 and as here the fertile 
plains of Ehingary approach nearest the sca, the 
Austrian government, desirous of devising: some 
means by which the abundant produce of that 
country could be brought to the markets of the 
commercial world, made m the last century two 
roads over the numerous ridges which traverse 
the country. They are known by the names of 
the Carolme and Josephine roads; the former 
rising at one point to 4,576 ft. above the sea, Dut 
the lines were not judiciously chosen, They run 
over a snecession of steep acclivities and declivi- 
ties; and, as they traverse a country destitute of 
water, they could only be used by light carriages 
and mules. Dut in the beginning of this ecutury 
company of private individuals constructed an- 
other and very superior ruad, on which all steep 
slopes have been avoided; so that it is practicable 
for carriages conveying the mest bulloy comme- 
dities frum the interior of Hungary to the coast. 
This road bevins on the coast at Fiume, ascends 
directly the mountains, passes through Kumerjak 
and Skerbuteryak, and terminates at Carlstadt on 
the Culpa, where this river begins to be navigable, 

On three sides the Alps are surrounded by plains, 
On the $. by that of Lombardy, on the N. by those 
of Switzerland and Bavaria, and on the [. by the 


eveat plaiu of Hungary. The plain of Lombardy 
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ia less elevated than those of Switzerland and 
Bavaria; for the Lago Maggiore is only $05 ft., 


and the lake of Como 697 ft,: whilst the Iakes of | 


Geneva, Aurich, and Constance are respectively 
1,d07, 1,310, 1,304 ft, above the sea, The highest 
ranges of the moutaings are much nearer to the 
plain of Lombardy than to the plains on the N.; 
and their descent is much stceper towards Italy 
than towards Switzerland or Germany, ‘Che mean 
elevation of the great plain of Hungary is only 
300 ft. above the sea; and in it terminate the FE. 
extremities of the ranges, which nuwhere rise to a! 
urcat heyht. | | 
The central ridzes of the Alps are composed af | 
primitive rocks, especially of yranite and gheiss, 
and are distinguished by their pointed peaks, On 
the N, sile uf this formation extends a slate for- 
mation of considerable width. This does not ap- 
pear to accompany the range on the §., except 
along the E. Alps, where it has been observed to 
extend from Brixen on the Eisach to Marburg on 
the Drave, skirting that river on the 8. Beyond 
the slate formation, the chalk occupies a eonsider- 
able space, It is found to occupy the ereatest 
extent on the SE, of the mountain system, the 
whole Julian Alps being composed of it. On the 
apposite or NW, side, the sandstone formation ex- 
tends from the Jake of Geneva as far as the §. 
boumulary of Bavaria, The chalk formation is dis 
tingwished by its summits, whieh do not rise in 
pouted peaks, but form either cones or cupolas, 
All those parts of the numerous ridges which 
rise above the line of congelation are, of CORTBE, 
cavered with snow all the year round. In many 
Places the snow occupies a considerable apace on 
the upper parts and summits of the rocky masses, 
and from these ‘eternal reservoirs’ of snow thie 
gacters are derived, ‘The sides of the racky mass 
are usually furrowed by long narrow valleys; and 
in these masses of snow, descending from the upper 
parts uader the form of ice, extend the farther 
downward the greater the mass and height of the 
snow from which they ure derived, These accu- 
mulations of snow and ice form glaciers, many of 
which are from 15 to 20m. long. In the Intro- 
duction to Messrs, Loneman’s ‘ Guide to the Cen- 
tral Alps’ (Part iI. of Alpine Guide), will be found 
a detailed and interesting account of these pheno 
mena, The author describes, inthe first place, 
the manner in which the snow-dust and minute 
crystals are partially melted and fused by the in- 
fluence of the sun in warm weather, and frozen 
tagether inte compact particles of ice during the 
next interval of cold,—the alternate melting and 
congclation being continually repeated until the 
whole mass is converted into that peculiar condi- 
tion called névdé; and how, in the lapse of years, 
the neve increasing layer by layer, and each layer 
exerting considerable pressure oi that beneath, the 
process of congelation gradually tums the deeper 
portions of the mass contained in the reservoir 
into compact ice, These reservoirs partaking of 
the slope of the mountains, and the ice in this 
state possessing considerable plasticity, the masses 
of névé gradually flow down through the channels 
wf! the valleys, or become giaciers. The Introduc- 
tion gocs un: ‘ We now sce that the essential con- 
dition for the formation of a glacier is the existence 
of a reservoir large enough, and at a sutiicient 
height, te accumulate such a mass of névé as will, 
by its weight, convert its own substance into ice, 
and force it to flow in whatever direction it en- 
counters the least resistance, In moving onward 
the glacier conforms to the laws that regulate the 
motion of imperfect tiuids, The resistance of the 
sides and the bed on which it moves retards the 
motion of the adjoining portions of the ice: the 
Vou. I, , 
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centre, therefore, moves faster than the sides, and 
the surface faster than the bottom. When the 
ice-stream flows through a bend in the vailey, the 
point of most rapid motion is shifted from the 
centre towards the convex side of the curve, 
While the ice thus conforms to the laws of fluid 
motion, the internal changes by which it is en- 
abled thus to comport itself are peculiar, and have 
ne example among other bodies of which wa haya 
experience. The nature of the motion, involving 
constant changes in the relative positions of the 
particles, implies fracture, which must be frequent- 
ly renewed; but this would speedily reduce the 
Whole to a mass of ineoherent fragments, if it were 
not for the property of regelation, At each step 
in the progress of the glacier, this repairs the 
damage done to the continuity of the ive, and by 
the twofold process of fracture and regelation, the 
glacier moves onward, constantly changing its 
form, yet presenting a continuous mass of solid 
hard ice,’ When the general movement of the 
glacier tends to draw asunder adjoining portions of 
Ice, the mass is rent through, and crevasses are 
made: Where the descent is gradual, the surface 
of the glacier is nearly level, and offers few cre- 
vices; bat where the declivity is rapid and uneven, 
the glacier is rent with numerous chasms, and 
covered with elevations, rising fram 100 to 200 ft., 
having the aspect of a sea agitated by a hurricane, 
The chasms are frequently many feet wide, and 
more than 140 deep. Their formation, which 
never takes place in winter, but is frequent during 
sumuicr, is accompanied with x loud noise resem. 
bling thunder, and a shock which makes the adja- 
cent mountains tremble. These chasms are subject 
to change every day, and almost every hour, and 
it is this citcumstance that renders the ascent of 
the glaciers so dangerous to travellers, Sometimes 
there are fuund in the glaciers pyramids of ice of 
a considerable elevation and a regular form, on the 
tops of which are placed large pieces of rocks, At 
the lower extremity of the glaciers is an excaya- 
tion in the furm of a grotto, frequently 100 feet 
ligh and from 60 te 80 wide, whence issues a small 
river, bringing down a bluish water. Though . 
every single crystal of the ice of the glaciers 
scems perlectiy white, the whole mass is of a blue 
colonr, passing through every shade from the most 
feeble sky-blue to that of the lapis lazali; it is 
most pure and beautiful in the lower parts of the 
chasms, The glaciers impart one of the rreatest 
charms to the scenery of the Alps, by the beauty 
of their colour, and their cantrast with the sur- 
rounding country, their lower extremities being 
commonly contiguous to meadows eovered with 
the finest grass and the most beautiful tlowers, 
and the declivities of the mountains which enclose 
them exhibiting large tracts clothed with mag nifi- 
cent trees, especially firs, 

Avalanches are more frequent in the Alps than 
In most other mountains, because of the atcepness 
of their declivities. The most common eonsist of 
masses of snow, which, commencing their descent 
at the higher parts of the mountains, and increas- 
ing in magnitude and velocity as they roll down 
to the valleys, overwhelm, in their headlong ca- 
reer, men and cattle, destroy villages and forests, 
and dam up and obstruct. the course of. rivers. 
Four kinds of avalanches may, however, be dis- 
tinguished. 1. Phe drift avalanche takes place 
when the upper parts of the mountains have been 
covered by a heavy fat] of snow during a calm, 
followed by a strong wind before the mass has 
acquired consistency. Anh immense mass of loose 
snow is then suddenly brought by the wind into 
the valleys, where it frequently covers villages ; 
but in general these avalanches dy not occasion 
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much damage, unleas when they cause a compres- 
sion of the air, This sort of avalanche usually 
occurs in the beginning of winter. 2. The rolling 
avalanches: these bring down great maases of com- 
pact snow, especially towards the end of the win- 
ter, when it begins to thaw. In their progress, 
they are increased by all the snow they meet in 
their descent; their impetus and mass being fre- 
quently such as te overwhelm and beat down 
every thing, recks not even exeepted, that may 
interrupt their course, These, the must destruc- 
tive of the avalanches, cause great loss of life and 
property, 3, The sfiding avalanches are masses 
of snow descending slowly aleng the surface of 
a not very steep declivity. They take place in 
sorting, when a long thaw has dissolved that por- 
tion of the snew which lies immediately on the 
rocks, and thus loosened the bond with which the 
whole mass is united to its base, They carry 
before them every thing that is too weak to with- 
stand their pressure. They sometimes occasion 
considerable losa, but not frequently, 4, The zce or 
glacier avalanches are formed by larger or smalles 
pieces of ico, etached from a glacier by the sum- 
mer's heat. They are precipitated downwards with 
go noie like thunder, When seen from a «is- 
tanve, they resemble the cataract of a powerful 
river, As they gencrally descend inte uninhabited 
places, they seldom do much damage. 

The rolling aud sliding avalanches expose tra- 
vellors to the greatest daugers they have to imeur 
in traversing the Alps. There are, im fact, certain 
loealities on the most frequented roads, to which 
they descend annually, and which are consequently 
very dangerous, ‘Tu obviate the risk of accidents 
from this eanse, in the construction of new roads, 
aa of those of the Simplon ant over Monte stel- 
vio, cate has been taken at such places to excavate 
the mountain to a certain depth, and to cover over 
the road with strongly built arches, which effectu- 
ally provide for the safety of the traveller. A few 
places on the roads are also rendered unsafe by less 
oy greater pieces of rock, which descend with fear- 
fal velocity from the steep declivities of the moun- 
tains. ‘This usualiv happens when, after some days’ 
continued rain, a strong wind arises, and «shakes 
the higher portion of the mountains, Luckily, 
however, such places are not frequent, Travellers 
on the giaciers run the risk of falling into chasms, 
or of finding the ice under their fect suddenly open- 
ing in the progress of the formation of a new chasm. 

The scenery af the Alps ves a part of its nu- 
merous charms to the great number of extensive 
lakes, of which nearly every one is distinguished 
by some peculiar beauties. Most of them have 
an easy access, being situated an or near the out- 
skirts af the range, as the lakes of Geneva, Con- 
stance, and Aurich; or partly within and partly 
without the range, as the lake of the Four Cantons, 
and the Lago Maggiore and that of Cgma, and 
the beautiful lakes in Austria. JInnumerable are 
the small Jakes which oecur on or near the sum- 
mits of the high ridges and glaciers. Most of the 
rivers and terrents have their sources in such lakes. 

The chalk formation of the Julian Alps offers 
the mast interesting natural phenomena. | It con- 
ajats of a fine-grained, much-decomposed primitive 
chalk, which is rent by a great number of trans- 
verse crevices and precipices, and frequently forms 
deep depressions in the fashion of funnels. [ti it 
occur numerous caverns and subterranecus galleries 
af great extent, in which everywhere the finest. 
and most fantastic stalactites are formed. More 
than a thousand such caverns are already known, 
au) many lave never been visited. The most 
remarkable are those of* Adelsberg OQvhich see), 
Magdalen in its neighbourhood, Zirknitz, &e. 
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Numerons too are the rivers and torrents which 
suddenly disappear wnderground, precipitating 
themselves into a large chasnr, and re-appearing 
after a subterraneous course of many miles, Here 
are also many intermittent wells, which, at cer- 
tain seasons, emit large quantitics of water, and 
at others are dry. Several of them feed the lake 
of Zirknitz, which has acquired celebrity for being 
for several months quite dry, and for several others 
filled with water; so that rt serves each year suc- 
cessively for tillage, pasturage, hunting, and fishing! 

The Alps are not rich in metals, except iron. 
Some mines of gold and silver occur on the 8, as 
as well as on the N, declivity, especially in the 
Austrian dominions; but their produce is incon- 
siderable, Others of copper and lead are more 
productive; but they too are comparatively poor, 
except the Bleiberg (lead mountain) of Cannthia, 
which furnishes some of the best lead in Europe. 
The quicksilver mines of Idria, NNE. of Trieste, 
are reckoned among,the richest of the globe. The 
iron mines of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola are 
very productive, and their produce hardly inferior 
to any of Enrope. Rock-salt eceurs only in a 
very few places in the W. Alps; but on the N. 
side of the E. Alps are very rich layers of that 
mineral, running, as it seems, in a continuous line 
from the banks of the Inn at Ilalle to thase of the 
Enns in Austria, They are worked with great 
industry at different places. ° 

Yeeetation covers the greater part of the Alps, 
The larger valleys, none of which rise ta 5,000 ft. 
above the sea, contain some tracts Ot for agricul- 
tural purposes, They consist generally of uneven 
ground, extending on both sides a nver. Dehind 
it the mountains rise with a steep and commonly 
insceessible ascent, which is covered with high 
treeg: in the lower parts with oak, becch, elm, 
&e.; aud in the upper region with fir, pine, larch, 
and the /inus Cembra, Near the region of the 
pastures the trees dwindle down to low bushes, 
The pasture region, which occupies the next place, 
offers commonly a plain strongly meclined towards 
the valiev, and is in general of considerable width. 
kt is called in Switzerland the Alps. Here are 
found the huts or sexnes of the herdsmen, mnha- 
bited only in summer, when the cattle are brought 
to these pastures. The*apper part of the range is 
eccupied by bare rocks, many of which rise above 
the line of congelation. This line oecurs in the 
Alps betaveen 8,006 and 9,000 ft, above the sea, 
and is lower on the N. than on the 8, deeliyity. 

Corn is grown on the N, side, not above 3,81) 
or 4,000 fi.; but on the &. it succeeds 1,500 fi. 
higher, The highest place at which barley ripena 
ig Skala in the Engadin, 5,950 ft. above the sea, 
Hirh trees are found in some places not above 
4,500 ft., at others they ascend the declivities even 
to 7,000 ft, and more. Oak is found up to 4,000 ft, 
elm to 4,300, ash somewhat higher, beech to 5,000, 
fir to 6,800, mountain ash to 5,600, birch to 5,700, 
pines to 6,500, and larch te 7,000 or 7,300 ft. above 
the sea, Where the hich trees begin to cease, the 
mountains are covered with bushes and the Alpine 
rose (Rhododendron ferrugineum and hirsutum), 
Beyond the upper limit of trees, are found the saxi- 
frage, primrose, pedicularis, anemone, gentian, and 
other specimens of the brillant Alpine fiora, 

The author of the ‘ Alpine taude’ just quoted, 
divides the Alps, geologically, into thirty-three 
groups. Ile savas: ‘To the modern race of Swiss 
geologists belongs the credit of having ascertained 
the real order of succession of the strata, and the 
general plan of structure which prevails through- 
out the entire chain, M. Studer, who holds a 


foremost place amongst Alpine geologists, recog- 
nises the existence in the Alps of a series of 
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groups, each with its crystalline centre, sometimes 
parallel to each other, sometimes aiTanged en 
echelon, like the squares of a chess-buard, 

‘The intervals between the higher crystalline 
masses had been imperfectly studicd by the earlier 
geologists, It is now known that these inter- 
mediaie species, which we shall designate by 
_ the general term trough { Fr. maul, Germ. muide }, 

ate formed of rucks completely different from those 
constituting the crystalline centres, As a reneral 
Tule, these are stratilied rocks of softer and Ivss 
resiating: texture,’ 
be regarded as islets, which, in the process of up- 

eaval, have driven back or tilted up the deposits 
throurh which they forced their way, It is, 
therefore, in the troughs or spaces, 
been less disturbed, that the clue toe the original 
geclogieal structure must. he sought, 

The inhabitants of those ranges of the Alps 
which extend from the Mediterranean to the lake 
of (reneva are mostly of French origin, speaking 
a corrupt dialect of the French language. In the 
remainder of the mountain system the population 
is of Teutonic origin, only #few of the more open 
valleys terminating in the plain of Lombardy, 
apeaking a dialect of the Italian lanruage. The 
most 1, extremity of the whole range, between 
the rivers Muhr and Save and the Julian Aina, is 
partly inhabited by a population of Slavonian 
origin, called the Wendes or Sluvenzi, As the 


tracts of land fit for agricultural purposes are of | 


comparatively small extent, the rearing of cattle 
and the making of butter and cheese constitute 
the principal employment. Many of the inhabi- 
tants migrate, at certain seasons, to the neigh- 
bouring countries in search of work. Some of 
them returm annually, some after the lapse of 
some years, esides the dairy, the mines give 
employment to a number of inhabitants; but this 
ig only the case in the Alps of Styria, Carinthia, 
aud Carniola, where rich mines of iron and ex— 
tensive layers of salt are found. In these districts, 
also, are some manufactures of hardware and iron 
utensils, In the other parts of the range manu- 
facturing industry is almost unknown: but near 
its outskirts on the N, side it has in later times 
become so diffused, that it hardly yields to any 
other part of the continent. The inhabitants of 
the mountains are distinguished by their love of 
liberty, their opposition to every kind of onpression, 
the frankness of their behaviour, their ahherence 
to their oil manners and dress, and their fidelity 
anil honesty. 

The Alps did not become well known till the 
reign of Augustus, That emperor finally’ sul- 
died the numerous and savage clans which inha- 
lnted the Alpine valleys, and cleared the passes of 
the banditti by which they were infested. He 
improved the old roads, constructed new ones, and 
suceceded in establishing free and easy commuui- 
cations across the mountains. The chain was then 
divided into separate portions, which have pre- 
served their boundaries and denominations nearly 
ta the present day, 

The exploration of the Alps has, within the last 
few years, excited a considerable amount of public 
interest, principally through the exertions and 
achievements of the Alpine Ciub, In 1849, the 
Rey. C. Hudson established the practicability of 
reaching the summit of Mont Blane by the ridge 
from the Dome du Goiité, The highest unacle 
of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft., was reached for the first 
time in 1855 by Messrs, G. and ©. Smith and 
three other gentlemen. The north end, 15,1 32 
ft., was ascended for the first time in 1861 by Sir 
T. F. Buxton, Mr. E, Buxten, and Mr..Cowell, 
The Lyskamm, 14,889 ft., was ascended by the 
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Rev. F. W. Hardy, for the first time, by -the 
Monte Rosa glacier. The Weisshorn, Pennine 
Alps, 14,804 ft., of which the ascent is one of the 
most difficult and laborious yet accomplished, was 
first ascended by Professor Tyndall in 1861, - 
Monte Viso, Cottian Alps, 12,643 ft., which long 
had the reputation of being. inaecessible, was 
ascended m 1861 by Messrs. W. Mathews and 
F. W. Jacomb; and a second ascent was made in 
1862 by Mr. Tuckett. Whe Grand Combiu, Pen- 
nine Alps, 14,164 ft. was long one of the least 
known of Alpine summits; but in 1857 Mr, W. 
Mathews reached its second peak, and in 1860 4 
Swiss gentleman attained the highest, and an 
English officer performed the same feat almost 
immediately afterwards, The Dom, 14,933 ft, 
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the highest peak of the Saas Grat, Pennine Alps, 


“was ascended for the first time by the Rev. Llew- 


ellyn Davics, The ascent of the Dent Blanche, 
14,018 ft., a most dificult undertaking, is only 
known to have been achieved once—by Mr. TS. 
Kennedy and a party of friends, in the year 1862, 

Amongst the passes recently opened may be 
mentioned the Ried Pass, from Sass to St. Niklaus, 
discovered by Professor Ulrick; the Col de Gran 
crou, from Cogne to Ceresole, first effected in 1862 
hy Mr. F. F. Tuckett: the J ungfrau Joch, from 
Wengern Alp to Aggischhorn, one of the most 
difficult passes yet accomplished, and considered 
insurmountable until ascended, in 1862, by the 
Rev, Leslie Stephen and other enterprising mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club; the Eiger J och, effected 
but once, in 1859, by the Rev. Leslie Stephen and 
friends; the Lawinen Thor, a pass made and 
named by Professor Tyndall in 1860; and the 
Studer Joch, from Grimsel to the A.ggischhorn, a 
most. difficult pass traversed by Messrs. Macdonald, 
Buxton, Grove, and Hall, in 1863, 

APs {LowEn), Busses Alpes, a frontier dep. in 
the SE. of France, having FE. the Sardinian states, 
s. the dep. of the Var, W. dep, Yaucluse, and N, 
the depts, Dréme and Hautes Alpes, Area, 682,643 
heetures, Pop. 146,368 in 1861, against 152,070 
in 1851, showing a considerable decline in the 
decennial period. This dep. derives its name from 
its being principally ovcupied by the W,. slope of 
the Alps. Its aspect is highly varied and pic- 
turesque, presenting a succession of high ragged 
mountains, crowned with eternal snow, vast sum- 
bre forests, and low, rich, smiling valleys. The 
mountains and hills occupy about half the surface, 
and the woods about a sixth part; the extent of 
cuitivated land ts estimated at 155,000 hect., of 
meadows at nearly 18,000, and vineyards at 14,000 
do, The principal river is the Durance, which 
traverses the dep. from N, to 8; it is also in part 
intersected, and in part bounded, by the Verdon, 
and is watered by many mountain streams, the 
inundations of which often oceasion great. mischief, 
The climate varies, of course, with the elevation 
and exposure of the soil. There is a.good deal of 
spade husbaniiry; and mules and asses are used in 
preference to either horses or @cen. Produce of 
corn crops insuthicient for the consumption, Po- 
tatoes extensively cultivated. Olive, fig, and 
mulberry trees, are all cultivated in the lower and 
warmer districts, and dried and other fruits make 
a considerable article of export. The lower moun- 
tains afford execllent sheep pasture, They belong 
partly to individuals, and partly to communes; 
and besides the stationary sheep, or those that 
helong to the dep., about 400,000-head are annually 
brought from the adjoining depts. of the Var and 
the Bouches du Rhéne, to be depastured for about 
four months in summer on the mountains referred 
io. They pay at the rate of from 1 fr. to 1 fr, 25 
cent, per head; and both their size, and the quality 
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of their flesh ana wool, are said to be materially 
improved by the change. The shepherds never 

uit their charge either by night or by day. 
Besides the sheep belonging to the dep., the bree«d 
of which has been materialiv improved, it has a 
reat number of goats; and the rearing of bees is 
alse much attendad to, There are mines, but not 
very productive, of iron, lead, copper, and coal. 
Manufactures have not. made much progress; but 
there are several silk filatures and silk looms, with 
manufactures of cloth, hats, earthenware, and tan- 
neries, (treat numbers of the poorer classes leave 
their homes for a portion of the year to seek 
employment in the neighbouring depts, It has 4 
arrond,, 30 eant., and 237 communes. Principal 
towns Digne, Sisteron, and Barcellunete, m the 
picturesque valley of the same name, 

Avra (Urprn), Hautes Alpes, a frontier dep. in 
the SK. of France, on the N. side of the dep. of 
the Basses Alpes, and having on the E, the Sar- 
dinian states. Area, 595,264 heet, Pop, 125,100 
in 1861, The pop. numbered 182,038 in L8ot, so 
that there was a decline during these ten years. 
Tine department of Hautes Alpes differs in few 
respects from that just described, except that it 1s 
more mountainous anil less fruitful, Some of the 
mountains rank, in fact, among the nghest inthe 
immense chain of which they form a part. Mont 
Pelioux, the most elevated, rises 14,120 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and Mont Olan 153,461 do. 
The meen elevation of the mountains may be 
taken at about 9,000 feet, and the elevation of the 
highest coeds or passes from one valley te another 
sometimes exceeds 7,000 feet, There are several 
glaciers in the N. part of the dep. Aoricuiture 
similar to that of the Basses Alpes, Only 97,000 
hect. of surface is cultivated, 77,000 hect. are 
aceupied by woods and forests, and about 24,009 
by meadows, the irrigation of which Is an abject 
of great importance. ~The valleys principally lie 
alongside the rivers Trurance, Briuch, and Drac. 
Inhabitants poor and laborious. Greniers daben- 
dance, or comm magazines, are established in dif- 
ferent communes, which make loans of seed and 
necessaries to poor families. There are mines of 
iron, lead, and other minetals, Manafactures 
principally confined to coarse cloth, linen, stock- 
ings, and hats, required for the use of the in- 
habitants, The cheese and butter of the Bran- 
cannais are highly esteemed.  Hread made of 
potatoes is extensively used. Families using Tye 
bread eommouly bake it only once a year; it 
keeps for 1 or L& nvonths, is herd, and has to be 
broken to pleces by a hitehet, Between 4,000 and 
5,000 of the peasants leave the dep. every year im 
the beginuing of October, and return carly in 
June. It is extimaicd that at an average about a 
fifih part of those that emigrale never return, ancl 
that these who do, bring back with them about 
240 fr, a piece; the emigrants priucipally take to 
the trades of pedlars and showmen. ‘The depart- 
ment bas 8 arrond., 24 cant, and {49 communes, 
Principal towns Gp, Briangon, and Embrun, 

ALRESFORD, a market. town and two parishes 
of England, eo. Hants, hand. Alton, The town is 
situated on the Itchin, at no great distance from 
its source, 574 m. SW. by W. London, It_is 
divided inte Old and ‘New Alresford; pop. of Old 
A. 526, and of New A. 1,446 in 1861, It was Jor- 
merly a place of much more importance than at 
present, and sent a member to the EE, of C. 

ALSEN, an ishind in the Baltic, formerly 
belonging to Denmark, and ceded to Germany hy 
the treaty of Vienna of Oct, 30, 1864, It. 1s sepa- 
raled by a very narrow channel from Schieswic, 
and by the Little Belt from Fuuen, Shape irregu- 
lar, being about 20 m, long, and from 3 to 8 1m 
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breadth. Pop. 22,500 in 1860, Surface pleasantly 
diversified with wood and open fields, AH the 
country houses are sutrounded by fruit trees, and 
large quantities of fruit are annually exported, 
Poncipal towns Norberg and Senderborg. Chris- 
tian IL, deposed by the states of Denmark in 
1528, was confined for nearly 17 years in a tower 
in the castle of Sonderborg. The island was taken 
by the allied Prussians and Austrians from the 
Danes in June, (864, the Danes having withdrawn 
to it after the unsuccessful defence of Ditppel on 
the opposite mainland. The capture of Alsen was 
the last event of the war. 

ALSFELUD, a walled tewn of Hesse Darmstadt, 
cap. bailiwick, on its N. frontier on the Schwalm, 
Pop. 4,153 in 1861, It has manufactures of ra- 
teens, flannels, and linen, with considerable bleach 
fields and print works, 

ALSLEBEN, a walled town and castle of Prus- 
sian Saxony, rez, Merseburg, on the Saale. Pop. 
4.009 in 1461, The castle is the property of the 
Duke of Anhalt Dessau. 

ALTAL MOUNTAINS (THE), a series of 
mountain ranges of central Asia, forming an 
Alpine belt, intersected by wide valleys and tra- 
versed by numerous rivers, extending from W. to 
E., about the parallel of 50° N, between the meri- 
dian of 84° and 100° [., where the Altai proper is 
separated from the system known as the Daurian, 
by Lakes Kosgol and Buikat, The name had for- 
merly a much more extensive meaning, the range 
being reckoned as ‘extending from the eastern 
banks of the Irtish, a tributary of the Oby (80° 1. 
lony.), to the shores of the Pacific, at the 5. extre- 
mity of the Sea of Okhotzk, opposite the island of 
Tarakai (142° FE. long.). Its length, therefore, 
was counted little short of 2,500 m. It was, now- 
ever, not possible to determine it with any degree 
of exactness, since only the N. declivities of the 
range had been visited by travellers, the 5, de- 
clivitics lying within the territories of the Chinese 
empire being inaccessible to Europeans, Of late 
years, however, the mountain ranges between the 
frontiers of Russia and China, especially in the 
west, have been the scene of repeated explorations 
by Russian travellers; while our own countryman, 
Mr, Atkinson, since 1846, devoted many years of 
his life to the same task, 

Tle most westerly portion of the system, between 
the river Irtish and the river ['shulyshman, the 
upper branch of the Oby, is properly called the 
Altai Mountains, which name has been afterwards 
used to indicate the whole system. This portion 
bears also the name of the Ore Altai, because it 
contains numerous veins of the precious metais, 
It consists of several ridges, which mostly mun 
WNW. and ESE, These ridges advance their W. 
extrenrities close te the banks of the Jrtash, where 
they are 500 or 600 ft, high, but at a distance of 
about 15 or 20 miles from the river they attain 
from 3,000 to 5,000 ft, which elevation may be 
considered as the mean height of the greatest part 
of the ranges; only where they approach the lake 
Teletzkoi and the river Tshulyshman they nse 
still higher, even to 10,000 ft. and this part is 
always covered with snow. It is ealled Altai 
Bielhi, and is, so far as is known, the highest por- 
tion of the system, Mount Katunsk, or Bilouka, 
is 12,796 ft. high. 

Between the T'shulyshman and the great lake of 
Baikal, the mountains appear to form two great 
chains, running E, and W.; of which the 8., which 
falls within the Chinese empire, and is called the 
Tangnu Ovola, or Tangnu Shan, seems to be the 
principal range, It is divided from the N. chain 
by a long valley, m which run the Kemtshick 


from W. to E., and the Oulow-kem from E. to W.; 
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after their junction the river is called Yenesei, and 
breaks through the N. chain, The portion of the 
latter situated W. of the Yenesei river is called 
the Sayanskian range, but the I, chain bears the 
name of Ergik Targak Taiga. Hoth chains unite 
about 100° EK, long., at a considerable distance W. 
of the lake Baikal, at the sources of the Selenga, 
the most considerable river which empties itself 
into the lake, The united chain is here called 
Goorht Uhden Dzong, which name it preserves to 
108° Ki, long., running in general E. On the E. 
side of the meridian of 108° &. long. and the river 
selenga, the direction of the mountain chains com- 
posing the Altaisvstem 1s changed; they ran NE,, 
and form a very extensive mountain region I. of 
the lake Baikal, ‘This region is called the Baika- 
lian or Daurian Meuntains; but the highest. chain 
belonging to it, and lying within the Chinese 
empire, bears the name of the Great Khing-Khan, 
The most easterly portion of the Altai Monntaing, 
hetween 122° and 142° /, jong., Hes again nearly 
due W. and E.; bat here it advances to 56° N, lat, 
ant is called by the Russians Yabloni Kherbet, 
and by the Chinese Khing-Klan Tuyurik, 

The didan Mountains may be considered as a 
continuation of this latter chain, ‘They separate 
from it at the sourees of the river Aldan, a tribu- 
tary of the Lena, enelose the valley in which it 
runs on ¢cither side, and continue on the KE, side 
along the shores of the Sea of Okhotzk up to the 
bay of Pershina, the most northerly corner of that 
gea. From this bay one branch runs NE., and ter- 
minates at Behring’s Straits with the Kast. Cape 
and the Cape of Tshukotshoi-Noss. Another 
branch turns abruptly 8., and traverses the penin- 
sula of Kamtschatka, terminating at Cape Lopatka, 
The highest summit of the Aldan Mountains, ad- 
Jacent to the road connecting Yakutzk with Ok- 
hotzk, was found by Erman to be 4,050 ft. above 
the sea. But the chain traversing the peninsula 
of Kamtschatka contains several volcanoes, some 
of which rise to a great elevation, [Erman mea- 
sured three of them. ‘The highest peak of the 
volcano of Shivelutsk (36° 40’ 32” N, lat.) rises to 
10,681 ft, the volcano of Kliutshuyvsk (56° 4’ N, 
lat.} 15,829 ft, and that of Tolbatshinsk 8,346 fect 
above the sea, If the Aldan Mountains and the 
range traversing Kamtsehatka be considered as a 
continuation of the Altai chain, more than 1,400 
miles must be added to its length. 

The country extending -N, of the Altai Moun- 
tains and the mountain chains which continue the 
range to the eastward to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, form one continuous plain, sometimes of an 
undulating surface, but mostly exhibiting immense 
flat lowlands, called, as others of.a similar descrip- 
tion, steppes. This plain, at the foot of the range, 
is hardly more than S00°ft, above the sea, to which 
it gradually siypes down. On the other hand, the 
countries lying S, of the Altai Mountains consti- 
tute a portion of the great elevated table-land of 
Upper Asia, ‘Their surface is much more uneven, 
heing traversed in many parts by rideca of rocks 
and hills, whilst others present themselves as im- 
mense plains covered with sand, The mean ele- 
vation of these countries seems to be from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet. above the level of the sea. 

Ftoads.— Two roada lead over the Altai, and one 
over the Aldan Mountains, That most te the W. 
is the great road of Kiachta, by which the com- 
merce between Hussia and China is carried on, It 
begins at Irkutzk, the capital of East Siberia, situ- 
ated on the Lower Angara, net far from the point 
where if issues from the lake Baikal. From this 
town, which is 1,440 ft, above the sea level, goats 
are carried in summer by water, and in winter over 
the ice of the lake, to Udinsk, and hence to Sele- 
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ginsk, where they are landed, and transported to 
Kiachta, the Russian commercial establishment, 
and exchanged with the goods brought by the 
Chinese to Maimatshin. The Chinese bring the 
goods to Urga, the provincial capital of the adja- 
cent country; and in advancmg farther 8, they 
attain the highest point of the range §. of Urea, 
on the mountain Dshirealanta, 5. of the river Tola, 
where it rises to 4,055 feet above the sea, They 
afterwards descend to the table-land, and traverse 
the great desert of Cobi, or rather Gobi, sometimes 
called Shamo. The other great road leads from 
Udinsk, on the river Selengea, to the mining district 
of Nertshinsk. From Udinsk it rans E.in the 
valley of the rnver Uda, a tributary of the Selenga, 
somewhat more than 250 m.; then it traverses the 
highest part of the range near 112° E. long., and 
descends into the valley of the Ingoda, in which 
it continues to Gorodisktshenk, where the Ingoda 
unites with the Onon, and forms the Shilka river, 
On the banks of the last-mentioned river it con- 
tinues to Nertchinsk. The great road over the 
Aldan Mountains connects Yakutsk with Okhotzk, 
Yakutsk is only 287 feet above the level of the 
Polar Sea, Letween this place and the river Aldan 
the read rises gradually, and attains at Nokhinsk, 
on the heights forming the W. bank of the Aldan 
river, 751 feet. In the valley of the Aldan it de- 
scends to 424 feet. above the sea, E. of this river 
the road rises to 1,531 fect at Garnastakh, and in 
the mountain pass six mules W. from Khoinia to 
2,619. It continues nearly on this level for several 
miles, and then descends with a rather stcep ce- 
clivity towards the Sea of Okhotzk., This latter 
place 13 only 3 feet above the sea, 

JMdines.—The Altai Mountains are rich in me- 
tals, especially in gold, silver, copper, and Jead. 
The mines from which these metals are extracted 
have been worked on a large scale at sume unknown 
period, and by an unknown nation. [En the middle 
of last century the Russians, following the traces 
of the ancicnt mines, began to work them; but 
only at the W.cxtremity of the mountain system, 
between the Irtish and the Oby, and again on the 
banks of the Shilka river, east of the lake Baikal, 
The first. mines are comprised in the mining dis- 
trict of Barnaul, and the second in that of Ner- 
tchinsk. : 

Latterly, however, the mines have been com- 
paratively abandoned, and the attention of all 
partics is now directed to the washing of the de- 
tritus, or sand, earth, and gravel, found in the - 
valleys and in the beds of the vatious affluents of 
the Irtish, Oby, Yenesei, and other great rivers 
that have their sources in the N, slope of the moun- 
tains. ‘hese efforts have met with great success : 
and the country of which Bamaul on the Oby Gn 
about lat, 48° N., long. 83° E.), and Krasnojarsk 
on the Yenissei (lat. 66° 1’ N., long. 12° 67’ 15" 
K.) are the capitals, js by far the most important 
and valuable of the auriferous regions of the Oil 
World. The district, of which Nertchinsk, to the 
I, of Lake Baikal, is the capital, is also, though 
in a very inferior degree, productive of gold. The 
produce of thie Siberian Gold-Washings amounts, 
on the average, to 1,000 poods, or about 45,000 
pounds per aunum. In 1887, they produced but 
132 poods, but the quantity of gold found annually 
increased every sticcessive year, till it rose to 1,862 
pouds in 1846. The produetiviiy, after this pe- 
riod, slightly declined, remaining, however, about. 
a thousand poods, worth nearly 3,000,000/. By far 
the greater portion of the gold is raised by private 
adventurers, 

As the existing detritus must be enriched by all 
the gold brought down from the mountains during 
a long course of ages, the probability is that the 
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washings will in the end become less productive. 
But such is the extent of the auriferoua region that 
it has hitherto been only imperfectly explored, 
much Jess exhausted, Silver, copper, and other 
valuable products are also found in this region. 
They are, however, of trivial importance, as com- 
pared with the supplies of pold, 

At Kalywano Woskresensk ate extensive polish- 
ng works, where granite, porphyry, jasper, agate, 
anid mari le are worked into tables, vases, chim ney- 
pieces basins, and columns. ‘fhe material 18 
wrought from the river Korgon, and the workmen 
are employed at the expense of government, 

ALTAMURA, a town of Southern Italy, prev, 
‘Bari, at the feot of the Apennines, 20m. SW. Bari. 
Pop. 17,865 in 1862. The town is surrounded by 
walls, has a magnificent cathedral founded by Fre- 
deric IL., an hospital and a lyceum, and is one of 
the handsemest towns im the prevince. Having 
taken part with the republican party m J 700, it 
was taken by the royalists, and given up to mili- 
tary executions but it lias since recovered its former 
prosperity. Altamura is supposed to be founded 
on or near the site of the ancient Lupazia. This 
opinion is strengthened by the number of Grecian 
vases, of the most beantiful forms and werkman- 
ship, and other antiquities, that have been found 
in excavations in the town and its vicinity, The 
surrunnding country is fertile, being especially dis- 
tinguished by the excellence of its pastures. 


ALTAVILLA, a town of Sonthern Italy, prov. 


Avellino, 7m. N, Avellino, Pop, 2,717 mm 1&b2, 
This also is the name of a town in the prov. Sa- 
lero, Pop, 3,896 in 1802. 

ALTDORF, a town of Ravarta, circ, Rezat, 13m. 
SE. Nuremberg, Pop, 2,800 in 1861. A great 
number of wooden toys are maniactired here, and 
are exported to all parts of Europe and to 8, Ame- 
‘rica. There are alsu considerable breweries. The 
surrounding country is beautiful aud fertile. 

ALTEA. a town of Spain, Valencia, near the 
sea, 60m. NE, Alicante, Pop, 5.50210 1847. ‘The 
town has glass works ; and the contiruous territory 
produces cotton, wine, flax, silk, and honey. 

ALTENA, a town of Prussian Westphalia, cap. 
circ. same name, on the Senne. Pop. 5,842 in 
1861. The inhabitants are principally employed 
in wire-drawing and in the manufacture of needles, 
pins, and thimhies, 

ALTENAU, a mining town of Hanover, prov. 
Grubenhagen, Hartz mountains, about 1600 fect 
above the level of the sea. Top. 1,006 in 1861, 
‘There are in the vicinity mines of silver, copper, 
and iron, 

ALTENBERG, a town of the kingdom of 
Saxony in the lrzgcbirse mountains, 22 m. &. 
Dresden. Pop, 2,419 an 1861. It) manufactures 
lace. The surrounding mountains abound in tin, 
and are covered with fureats, 

AL‘PFENBRUCK, a town of Hanover, on the 
Werne, near where it falls into the estuary of the 
Elbe, a little above Cuxhaven. Pop, 2,390 in 
1861. The town has some trade in corn anid 
cattle, 

ALTENBURG, or SAXNE-ALTENBOURG, one 
of the small German States, governed by a sove- 
reien duke, The duchy is divided inte two prin- 
cipal parts by the lordship of Gera, with several 
detachicil portions in other states, Area, 000 sq.m. 
Pop. 137,883 in 1861, The W. part, watered by 
the Saale, is hilly and woody ; while the KE. part, 
watered by the Pleisse, is flat and fertile, ‘The 
inhab., who are descendants af the Wendes, are 
industrious, and are almost al] Lutherans. The 
aunual revenue from 1862 to’ 1864 amounted to 
123,4982, and annual expenditure to 120,0612, 
ouc-half of the revenue produced by state dumains 
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and about one-third by indirect taxes, Altenburg 
contributes 1,621 infantry with 17 artillerymen to 
the army of the Confederation, Prussia appomting 
the officers. In 1826, by a general exchange of 
territories among the Saxon princes, the state was 
handed over to the‘Hiidburghausen branch of the 
Saxon princes. (See SAXONY.) 

ALTENBURG, the cap, of the above principality, 
24 m. SSE. Leipsic, near -the Pleisse, on the ratl- 
way from Berlin to Munich, Pop, 17,168 in 1861. 
The town is well built; has a gymnasium, with 
a considerable library, a foundation for noble ladies, 
an orphan asylum, and a theatre; with manu- 
factures of wool, tobacco, sealing-wax, gloves, and 
an extensive trade i in wood, corn, and cattle. . 

ALTENBURG, ot Ovar, a town of Hungary, 29 
m, Sst, ‘Knoxburg, in an.island of the. Fritha, 
at the point where it unites with the nght arm of 
the Danube, Pop. 3,160 in 1858. It has a gym- 
nasium and an old castle, now used as a corn ma- 
gazine. It was burnt by the Turks in 1683. 

ALTENKIRCHEN, a town of the Prussian 
states, prov, Rhine, cap. cire., on the Wied, 16 m, 
N. Coblentz. Pop. 1,697 in 1861, It has some 
fabrics of linen and cotton, and a forge. The 
vicinity of this town was, in 1796, the theatre of 
sume Gbstinate conflicts between the French and 
Austrians; in one of which, on the 2ist September, 
the brave Grencral Marceau was killed. 

ALTENSTEIG, a town of Wiirtemberg, cire, 
Black Forest, 6m, WNW. Nagold. Pop. 2,100 in 
1861, It is built om the declivity of a steep hill, 
at the summit of which 1s an old castle. 

ALTER-DO-CHAO, a town of Portugal, prov. 
Alemtejo, on the Avis, i4 m. WSW., Portalagtre. 
Pop. 2,225 in £858. It is surrounded by walls. 

ALTKIRG H,atown of France, dep. Haut Rhm, 
cap. arrond,, $4m.S.Colmar, Pop, 3,108 in 1861. 
Et is situated on a hill, at the bottum of which is 
the LL; has some tanneries, and a cattle fair once 
a month, 

ALTOMONTE, a town of South Italy, prov. 
Cosenza, 24m. NNW. Cosenza. Pop, 2 983 int 
1862, Itis situated on an eminence, has good alr, 
with mines of iron and silver, and a brine spring 
i the vicmity, 

ALTON, a town of the U. States, Illinois, on 
the Mississippi, a little above its confluence with 
the Missoun. Tins town was founded in 1818, 
and in 18382 contained only two or three dozen 
hauses, But the public attention having heen then 
directed to its advantageous situation for com- 
merce and navigation, 1 advanced with extraordi- 
nary rapKlity, and, in 860, had a pop. of 7,338. 

ALTON, a mi. town and parish of England, co, 
Hants, hund. Alton, on the Wye, 47 m, SW. bv 
S. London, on the London and South-Western 
railway. Pop. 3,286 in 1861. It is a.neat town, 
with manufactures of druggets and tvorsteds, 

ALTONA, a considerable city of Holstein, on 
the Elbe, 2m. W. Hamburg, and at the head of 
the raibvay from Altona to Kiel. Pop, in 1860, 
4o02+. It is well built, is a free pert, and enjoys 
varivus privileges, Altona bas a good deal of 
trade; ship-building is also carried on to a con- 
siderable extent; and there are manufactures of 
cotton, sill, and leather articles, with sugar- 
houses, breweries, and distillenes, There is here a 
supertor avademy or college, a public library, a 
mit, an orphan-house, with numerous churches, 
The inhabitants are mostly Lutherans, Altona 
was burner by the Swedes in 1718, under czrcum- 
stances of great barbarity, 

ALTORF, or ALTDORF, a town of Switzer- 
land, cap. cant. Crt, situated in a narrow valley 
surrounded by lofty mountains, near the SE. ex- 
tremity of the lake of Lucerne, at the N, extremity 
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of the pasa over Mount St. Gothard. Pop. 2,496 
in 1860, The town suffered severely from a fire 
in 1799, but has been rebuilt on an improved plan. 
it has a handsome parish church, a town-house, 
and & Capuchin convent, with a library attached, 
Altorf ia intimately associated With the history, or 
legend, of Wilham Tell. He is said to have been 
bem in Burgien, a village close by; and an old 
tower in the town of Altorf, covered with paint- 
ings in honour of Tell, is said to mark the spot 
whence he shot the apple off his son’s head, 

ALTRINGHAM, a town of England, Cheshire, 
& m. Manchester, on the railway from Man- 
chester to Crewe. Pop. 6,628 in [86]. It is a 
neat, thriving town, with factories for the spinning 
of cotton and linen yarn, 

ALTSOHL, a free town of Hungary, at the 
confluence of the Szlatina with the Gran; lat, 48° 
4’ b8" N,, long. 19° 7° 20” E. Pop, 2,800 in 1857, 
The town is old, and is entirely occupied by Sla- 
vonians, On a hill in the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of a castle, said to have been a favourite 
residence of Mathias I, 

ALTSTETTEN, a town of Switzerland, cant, 
St, Gall, 9m. S. from the embouchure of the 
Rhine in the lake of Constance. Vop. 7,266 in 
1860. It is situated on the declivity of a moun- 
tain in a beautiful country, surrounded with corn- 
fields and vineyards; lias a fine church which 
serves both four Catholica and Protestants, a public 
library, 4 muslin manufactory, and three fairs 
annually. 

ALTURA, a town of Spain, Valencia, 3m, NW, 
Segorbe. Pop. 3,800 in 1857, The town has dis- 
tilleries, ,tteries, and a paper-mill, ‘The cuuntry 
round produces a creat deai of wine, 

ALVA, a village and parish of Scotland, co. Stir- 
hing, 7.m,NE, Surling. Pop. of par, 3,283 in 1861, 
The Devon iron company has considerable works 
here; but the chief industry is the manufacture of 
tartan shawis and blankets, as in the neighbouring 
town of Tilliconltry. " 

ALVARADO, a small town of Mexico, near the 
mouth of the river of the same name, 40 m. SSE, 
Vera Cruz; lat, 18° 34’ 18” N., long, 65° 39’ 15” 
W. The bar at the mouth of the river, about 14 
mm. below the town, renders it inaccessible for 
vessels drawing above 10 or 12 feet. water; large 
ships being in consequence obliged to anchor in 
the roads, exposed to all the fury of the N, winds, 
which often blow with much violence. Durin 
the period that the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa 
continued in possession of the Spaniards, after 
Vera Cruz had thrown off their yoke, the trade o 
the latter was principally carried on through Alva- 
rado; but upon the. reduction of the castle by the 
patriots, it speedily reverted to ita old channel. 
Pop, estimated at about’6,000. 

ALVINCZ, a town of Transylvania, on the 
Maros, opposite Hoberick, 7 m. SW. Karlsburg. 
Pop. 1,670 in 1857, The inhabs, are almost all 
Magyars and Duigarians, 

ALVITO, a town of South Italy, prov. Caserta, 
64m. SE. Sora, Pop. 4,242 in 1861, The town 
is built on a declivity of a hill, in a healthy situa~ 
tion; has an hospital, and several monts-de-picté 
for the marriage of young girls, 

ALWUR, a large town of Hindostan, prov. 
Delhi, cap, dominions of the Madherry Raja, 90 
m. SSW, Delhi; lat. 27° 44’ N., long. 76° 32° EK. 
It is situated at the base of a steep hill, and is 
strongly fortified, On the summit of the hill, 
about 1,200 feet high, is a fortress containing 
several tanks, 
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prov, Salerno, $m. WSW,. Salermo. 
in 1862. 
of the middle ages to great distinction as an inde- 
pendent maritime republic, and was the first 
Italian state that traded with Egypt and the 
shores of the Mcditerrancan, 
her prosperity, in the eleventh century, Amalphi 
is said to have contained 50,000 citizens; and her 
wealth, and the skill and intrepidity of her mari- 
ners were then unequalled. But after being re- 
duced by the Normans, she was taken and sacked 
by the Pisans, in 1130; and from this period she 
rapidly declined, and not long after fell into ob- 
scurity. A unique copy of Justinian’s Pandects, 
said to have been found by the Pisans among the 
spoils of this city, was believed to have led to the 
revival of the study of the civil law. Amalphi is 
also famous for having been the birthplace of 





Valenciennes, 
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finely situated, carries on some branches of the 
linen manufacture, 


ALZELY, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, on 


the Selz, 18 m, SSW. Mayence. Pop. 4,609 in 
1861. It has manufactures of linen and steckings, 
and tanneries. 


ALZONNI, a town of France, dep, Aude, at, 


the confluence of the Lampy and the F resquel, 
near the canal of Languedoc, i2 m. WNW, Carcas- 
sonne, 
of fine cloth, caps, and lace. 


Pop. 1,566 in 1861, It has manufactures 


AMAK, a small Danish island, on which a part 


of Copenhagen is built, It is principally laid out 
in gardens and pleasure-grounds, 


AMALPHI, a city and seaport of South Italy, 
Pop, 6,506 
This city attained during the early part 


In the zenith of 


Flavio Gioja, supposed by some to have been the 


inventor of the mariner’s compass, but who, it is 


certain, was only its improver. The place is now 
resorted to for sca-bathing, (Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fail, cap, 56.3 

AMAND-LES-EAUX (8T.), a town of France, 
dep, du Nord, cap. cant., on the Scarpe, 74 m. NW. 
Pop, 10,210 in 1861, This tewn 
is celebrated for its mineral waters, whence its 
name; it 1s very ancient, has a communal college, 
and the ruins of a celebrated abbey, destroyed at 
the revolution. It is situated in a rich, well-cul- 
tivated country, where the flax is produced (din 
rameé) of which the finest lacea are made, ‘These 
arc manufactured in the town, with woollen stock- 
ings, cotton coveriets, soap, linseed oil, and chiccory. 
It has also distilleries, tanneries, and a great fair 
held on the 31st May, 

AMAND-MONT-ROND (ST), a town of 
france, dep. Cher, cap, arrond., at. the confluence 
of the Marmaude with the Cher, and at one of the 
extremities of the canal, joining the Cher and 
Loire. Pop. 8,607 in 1861. It is well built, has 
a tribunal de premiere instance, a commercial col- 
lege, and a theatre, It manufactures wooden clogs — 
and leather; and there are forges, cannon foun- 
deries, and porcelain manufactures in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ht is the most commercial town of the 
dep.; the exports consist principally of the produce 
of the surrounding country, viz. timber, staves, 
iron, Wine, chesnuts, cattle, leather, hemp, wool, 
and goatskins, 

AMANTEA, a sea-port town of South Italy, 
proy. Cosenza, 14m. SW. Cosenza, Pop. 4,077 in 
1862. It is encircled by walls; has an old castie, 
4 parish churches, some convents, and a school 
for deiles-lettres, There are hot aprings in its 
vicinity, and its territory has the appearance of a 
continued olive wood, It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Mipezia, It was taken by 


the French in 1806, after an obstinate defence, 
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valley, is well built, has a fine bridge, an hospital, 
an hospicio, tivo churches and a Latin school. 

AMARUPURA (vulg. Unemerapura), a city, 
and formerly the cap, of the Birman empire, on a 
peninsula between the Trawadi on the one hand, 
and a deep and extenstve lake on the other, 6 m. 
NE, Ava; lat, 219 53 N,, long, 96° 7 EF, In 1800, 
the pop. was estimated at 175,000; but the seat of 
government having been transferred to Ava in 
1879, it has since rapidiy declined, and is now an 
inconsiterable place, Near the city is a temple, 
much frequented by devotees, containing the cele- 
brated brenze statue of Gruadama, brought from 
Axracan in [7R4, 

AMASIEH (an. Amasia), an ancient city of 
Asiatic Turkey, cap. sanjiack of same name, 1 
the EK, part of Natolia, on the Jeli Eroak: lat. 
4( 33° N,, Jong. 36° 20" Ih, The sitnatien is pe- 
cular, being diffeult of access, and having a 
citadel on a sharp-pointed rock, connected with 
the hills whereon the town stands. Outside the 
walls are some curious caverns; and m the iwpper 
part of the tawn, are to be seen the ruins of 4 
temple, a fountain, and aqueducts, mentioned by 
Strabo. Most of the houses are of wood, but many 
are of stone, and all are covered with tiles. Streets 
narrow and. filthy. The mosque of Sultan Bayazid 
is a fine ecliliee, with two lefty minarets of hewn 
atone, Great quantities of silk and wine are pro- 
duced mm the surrounding country, and some bran- 
ches of the suk manufacture are carried on in the 
town, which haa a considerable trace, Dop. esti- 
Toate) at 25,000, Strabe, the most celebrated ¢oo- 
grapher of antiquity, belonged to Amasia, and has 
oe avery minute description of this his native 
cit 

AMASREHL, a sea-port. town of Asiatic Turkey, 
Natolia, an the Black Sea; lat, 419 45° 27" N., 
jong. 320 21' KE. It i& built on the declivity of a 
hill, on a peninsula between two ports: but its 
proper roadstead is on the E. side of the isthmus, 
at a short disiance from land, in 4 or 4 fathoms. 
Tés commerce is inconsiderable. ‘There are in the 
town the ruins of a temple of Neptune, and some 
other antiquities, | 

AMATRICE, a town of South Italy, prov. 
Aquila, on a pleasant hill, near the source of the 
Tronto, 22m. N. Aquila, Pop. 5,725 in 1861. Tt 
has 5 parish churches, 2 monts-de-pidté, and a 
manufacture of counterpanes. 

AMAXICHI, a sea-port town, cap. Santa Maura, 
one of the Ionzan Islands, near its NE, extremity, 


on a bay of the narrow strait separating the island } 


from the 0 yposite coast of Albania; lat. (eastle) 
38° 50 FS ON. long. 20° 43° E, Estimat. pop. 
7,000, The access to the town by sea is defended 
am the N. by the strong castle of Santa Maura, 
dist. about 14 m., and on the S. by Fort Alexander, 
on the narrowest. part of the strait, The town is 
meanly built, Owing, probably, to the prevalence 
of earthquakes, most part of the houses are of 
wood, and only one stety high: but these in the 
principal street are samewhat superior, It is the 
residence of a Greek archbishop, Iixtensive salt 
marshes, or Tather lagoons, he between the town 
and the castle of Santa Maura, the communication 
with the latter being kept up by a causeway aup- 
ported on low arches, ‘The harbour, though im- 
proved by the construction of an extensive mole, 
is fit. only for small craft. Jn simmer, the town, 
owing ta the neighbouring marshes, is unhealthy. 
AMAZON, MARANOA, or ORELLANA, the 
principal tiver of 3. America," aiid perhans the 
larwest in the world. It is formed by the mnited 
waters of the Tunguragua and Ueayale; it being 
doubtful which of these should be considered as 
the main stream, though the precedence has gcne- 
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rally been given to the first. The Tun agua 
takes its nse. from the lake of Llauricochasin Pera, 
in 10° 30° &. lat, within G0 m. of the Pacific 
Ocean, while the U cayale 3 is formed by the junction 
of the Apurimac and Paro, the source of the former | 
being near Arequipa, in about the 16th deg. of S. 
lat. Both rivers follow at first a northerly course, 
inclining tothe W,, the Tunguragua till it reaches 
Jaen, in about 52° §, lat, and 789° W. long., and 
the Ucavale till it unites with the other at St. Mi- 
gucl Yarrupa, in about 44° 8. lat, and 724° W, 
long. The course of the river is thence generally 
from W. to I, till it falis into the Atlantic, almost 
under the equator, m about 1° W. long. Taking 
the Apurimae for its source, and following its 
windings, iis course may be stated at above 4,700 
m. it is studded with innumerable islands, many 
of which are from 10 to fj3m, in CIC. and some 
much more. Itsmenth, which is 180 m, in width, 
has the large tsland of Caviana tn tts centre, and 
marking its extreme limit. The rise and fall of the 
tide is distinctly felt at Obidos, 400m, inland. At 
ita mouth, two days before and after fulltoon, the 
phenomenon of the bore oecurs in a very formidable 
shape; the water from the ecean rushing into the 
river, with a prodigious force and noise, In two, 
three, and sometimes four successive waves, eacli 
presenting a perpendicular front, from 10 to 15 ft, 
in height, No small vessel can encounter it with- 
out certain destruction. 

Of the rivers which fall into the Amazon, after 
the junction of its two great branches, from the 
N., those most important are, the Napo, Putu- 
mayo, Yapura, and Rio Negro, the latter having 
a course of from 1,400 to 1,500 m, To the & the 
principal tributaries are the Yavan, Yutay or 
Yotan, Yurua, Madeira, Topajos, and Xingu. Of 
these the Madeira is by far the larrest, and would 
any where, except. in America, be reckoned a river 
of the first magnitude. Its course may be esti- 
mated at about 1,801) m, 

The Amazon, and its tributaries, afford the 
preatest extent of inland navigation of any river 
system in the world. Its amount may be mode- 
rately estimated at 50,000 m. The Amazon itself 
is navigable to the E. ‘part of the Andes, 2,000 m, 
in a direct line from the sea, The navigation to 
the Pengo de Manseriche, in about 764° W, long., 
ig net. interrupted by a single cataract. or rapid. 
kts channel is deep; and it may be navigated by 
vessels of almost any burden, up to the junction 
of its two great arms, Brazilian steamers of 1000 
tons navigate to Nanta in Iicuader, and as the 
head waters of the niver reach nearly to €)uite, it 


thas been proposed to bring down produce that 


way instead of taking it to Guayaquil, which is 
about. 160 m, er nine days’ journey, In 1860, the 
number of passengers conveyed by the Steam 
Navigation Company was 61,085. During the 
swell in the rainy season the current is rapid; but 
at other times it may he stemmed not by steam 
oniy, but by the aid of the E. breeze which blows 
perennially against the current. At Jaen, tn 78° 
W. long., the levcl of the stream is only 1,240 
feet above that of iis wstuary at Caviana, so that 
its descent is not at an average rate of a foot every 
2m., and during the latter part of its course it 1s 
much less. 

At present the vast and fertile country traversed 
by the Amazon, and its affluents, is nearly in a 
state of nature, being mostiy covered with im- 
mense forests, affording cover to wild beasts, and 
all descriptions of reptiles. During the pertod of 
the inundation, a great extent of the low country, 
on both sides the river, 1s laid under water: the 
rains swelling it to between 40 and 50 feet above 
its ordinary level, There can, however, be littie 
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doubt that, at some future period, all its immense 
basis, comprising above 2,400,000 sq. m., will he 
occupied by civilised nations, The Amazon will 
then be one of the most important and valuable, 
as well as extensive channels of communioation 
in the world. | 

The upper part of the river, as far as the mouth 
of fhe Yavare, which forms the boundary line be- 
tween Braztl and Peru, is called Marafion, thence 
to the mouth of the Rio Negro it is called Soli- 
moens, and from the Negro to its mouth, Amazon. 
The Marafion attains ita greatest height in Ja- 
nuary, the Solimoens in February, the Amazon in 
the middie of March, | | 

A communication exists between the waters of 
the Amazon and those of the Orinoco. In fact, 
Hamboldt passed by water from the Rio Negro, 
the principal N, affluent of the former, into the 
Cassiquari, an affluent of the latter, and thence 
inte the main stream of the Orinoco, 

The mouth of the Amazun was discovered in 
1500, by Vaneent Yanez Pincon; but very little 
was known respecting the river, till 1539, when 
Francts d’Orellana, a Spanish adventurer, having 
embarked on the Rio Napo, one of its remote 
tributaries, and following the current was carried 
down the stream to tts embouchure. Orcllana 
having reported that armed women were mct with 
on its banks, it thenee vbtained its popular name 
of Amazon, though it is still sometimes called 
Orellana, from its explerer, The origin of the 
term Maranon is not certainly known, According 
to Condamine, it is the name of a Spanish officer, 
who visited the river, previously to Orellana; hut 
this is very doubtful, and the more probable opmion 
seers to he, that it is derived from an Indian 
nation of that name, which had inhabited some 
part of its banks. The Amazon was first accu- 
ratcly deseribed by M. de Ja Condamine, who 
haying embarked upon if, in 1743, near Jaen, and 
followed its current to its mouth, gave an inter- 
esting account of the expedition, with a map of 
the river, in his Voyage de la Rivitre des Ama- 
zones, Paris, 1745, Sec also Humbeldt’s Travels ; 
Journal of (reographical Society, ii. p. 650, 

AMBAZAC, a town of France, dep. TWaute 
Vienne, cap. cant, 12m, NNW. Limoges. Pop. 
2,924 in LSée, 

AMBEER, a town of Hindostan, the ancient 
cap. of the Jeypoor territory, 4m. N. by E, Jey- 
poor; lat. 269 57° N,, long, 75° 40° E. The town, 
romantically situated on the margin of a lake, is 
mow in ruins, Jn its vicinity 1s a fine old for- 
tified palace, and 4 large castle. ‘Fhe former has a 
noble hall of audience, and many beautiful apart- 
ments, ; 

AMBELAKTA, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
sanjlack ‘Pricala, or Thessaly, on the W. declivity 
of Mount Ossa, near the Peneus, 145m. NNE, La- 
rissa, This place was dastinguislicd during the 
latter part of the last and the first part of the 
present century, by the imdustry of its inha- 
bitants, and the skill and suceess with which they 
euTied om the business of spinning and dyeing 
cotton-yarn, The townspeople, who were wholly 
Greeks, formed a sort of independent community, 
and either defended themselves from the exac- 
tiana of the Turks, or were neglected by the latter, 
At. first individuais carned on business on their 
own account, on the principle of free competition : 
but thinking that their profits would be increased 
by carrying if on in common, they formed them- 
gelyes into an association on a jomt stock prin- 
ciple, For a while this succeeded perfectly well; 
but, in the end, the parties quarrelled amengst 
themselves, and the fruits of their industry were 
swallowed up in expensive and protracted litiza- 
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tion, At length the staple trade of the place was 
totally annihilated by the importation of cheaper 
yarn from Kingland; the produce of our spinning- 
mills having not merely superseded the handspun- 
yarn of Ambelakia in foreign markets, but in 
those of Turkey itself. The town and surround- 
ing country have since becume comparatively poor 
and depopulated. In the acmé of its prosperity it 


;might have 7,(00 inhabitants; the estimate now 
118 4,4HH). 


AMBERG, a town of Bavaria, cire, Regen, on 
the Vils, by which it is intersected, 31m, NNW, 
Ratisbon, Pop, 2,942 in 1861. It was formerly the 
capital of the Upper Palatinate; streets wide and 
clean; and though the houses are mostly of wood, 
it. is pretty well built. It is encircled by a double 
wall, flanked with numerous towers, Principal 
public buildings, the electoral, now roval castle, 
arscnal, mint, salt-warehouse, town-house, and 
church of St. Martin. It has a lyecum, a gym- 
nasium, a seminary for the education of teachers, 
some well cnckeved hospitals, a convent for noble 
ladies, a public library, theatre, and house 
of correction, It is an entrepit for salt, and 
has manufactures of firearms, tobacco, and earth- 
enware. ‘here are mines of coal and iron, 
with iron works, forges, and the principal glass 
works ‘in Bavaria in its vicinity: its territory is 
also very productive ef hops. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of appeal, a commissariat of police, a 
president, and a chamber of finance. The Erench 
were defeated in the neighbourhood by the Aus- 
trans in $746, 

AMIDERIEU, a town of France, dep. Ain, cap. 
cant, Pop, 2,782 in i861, 

AMBERT, a town of France, dep. Puy de 
Dome, cap. arrond. on the Dore, 36 m. SE, Cler- 
ment, Pop, 7,661 in 1861. The town is well 
built, but the streets are narrow and crooked, and 
the houses being principally constracted of granite, 
from the adjoining mountains, have a gloomy ap- 
pearauce. Ambert, and the arrondissement of which 
it is the capital, are distinguished by their indus- 
try. The town is especially celebrated for its 
paper for printing and engraving. There are also 
in the town very extensive manufactures of rib- 
ands, lace, woollen cloths for the marines, called 
élantines @ pavilion, serge, linens and pins. 

AMBLETEUSE, a small decayed sea-port 
town of France, dep. Pas de Calais, 6 m. N. Bou- 
jogne, on the railway from Calais to Boulogne, 
Pop. 726 in 1861. It was formerly a sea-port of 
considerable importance; and both Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon endeavoured, by improving its har- 
bour, to regain for tt some portion of its ancient 
consequence. But, owing to the accumulation of 
sand, their efforts have had no permanent in- 
Hhuience, and the town ts almost deserted, James IT. 
landed here after his abdication of the English 
throne in 1684, 

AMBOISE (an, Ambacia}, a town and castle of 
France, dep. Tndre ef Loire, cap. cant., on the Jett 
hank of the Loire, 16m, E. Tours. Pop. 4.570 in 
1861, ‘The castle of Amboise, celebrated in French 
history, ocenpies the summit of a rock, about 90 
feet in height. The town lies prineipally between 
the bottom of the casile roek and the river: but 
it has suburbs on an island in the river, and on 
ita right bunk, ‘The castle, which is of vast ex- 
tent, was commenced under Hugh Capet, and 
finished under Charles VET.; it was a favourite 
residence of Louis XI., and in it Charles VIII. 
was born in 1470, and expired in 1498, It is also 
famous in French history as the birthplace of the 
conspiracy, dite d Amboise, against. the Guises, 
concerted in 1560, It suffered much during the 
religious wars, and was partly demolished during 
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the revolutionary frenzy, The remaining portion 
"is now converted into a depot for the flints fer the 
use of the French army, brought from the quarry 
of Meusuc, pear St. Aigenan, “The views from its 
towers and hattlements are superb. 

AMBOOR, a town of Hindesian, in the Cat- 
natic, clistrict S Arcot, [0% im. WSW, Madras; 
Mat. 12° 50’ NL, long. 78° 46° EF. It is neat and 
regularly built: the inhabitarits, who are imdus- 
trious, prepare a considerable quantity of castor 
oil for axportation, ‘Fo the left of the town is a 
lofty iselated mountain, that was furmerly sur-~ 
mounted by an all but impregnable fort; but its 
upper works have been cestroyed sinee it came 
into the possession of the Lritish, and the tower 
is used as a place of confinement for malefactors. 

AMBOYNA (dinfun, Malay), an island of the 
FE. Arclupelage, in its third or I, division (Craw- 
furd), belonging to the Duteh, It lies in 3° 40" 
S, Iat., between 1249 and L206 Je. long., SW. of 
Cerium: 1s $2 m.in length, and 10 m breadth: 
area 42-4 sq.m. Estimated population 188,000, 
mostly Malaya, with some Chinese, besides the 
Dutch residents, The shape of the island is irre- 
gidar, being indented by a long bay (Binnen), 
which divides it inte twe very unequal portions, 
eonnected by a narrow isthmus, Surfaee moun- 
tainous, and the whole district voleanica’ It is 

catered by numerous rivulets, and overgrown 
everywhere by trees and underwood, interspersed 
with elove plantations; its soil, a rich red loam, 
is of a darker colour in the valleys, andl seme- 
times mixed with sand; climate healthy, the 
averare heat of the yoar 82° Fahr., the lowest 
temperature 70° F, ‘The monsoons occur regularly, 
Int their effects are quite the reverse. of thase 
experienced in Borneo ail ihe W, division of this 
archipelago; the Fi. monsoon bringing: rains and 
tempesis, and the W. dry weather, ‘The Dutch 
appropriated this island to the endure of the clove, 
jor the production of which it 19 especially caleu- 
lated: and lo secure to it a monopoly of this valu- 
able product, barhatously campel the destruction 
of the trees in the other islands subject. to their 
power. The clove (yomode, Tidor lang.) thrives 
hest in a dark leamy soil, but not very near the 
sea, on hills, on sandy or hard clay seil, or on 
sedey grounds, and reqidres much care in its cul- 
ture, “The plant resembles 4 larze pear-tree, from 
20 to 40 fect in height, Tn the Moluccas it. bears 
at. 7 or & vears, in Amboyna, not till 10 or 12 
years olds about one-ihird of the trees ate unfer- 
tile, the resi. may continue to hear fruit for 70 
years, ‘The crops are gathered in Qet. aud NOV. 
they are very unequal in different wears, but the 
produce of exch tree may aVCTage fram 2 or 3 to 
Sib: the total annual produce i ia snl formerly to 
have heen 650,000 lbs, (Hiamilton.) Sago forms 
the clicf nourishment of the iathabit: tts, are 
yery superior indigo, but inferior cotlee, are. also 
eToOWwh, hace trees ore ; years in arriving at full 
growth, and last about 305 but they are generally 
ett dew when about ry ve ears af age, When in 
Ww vigour, they viekt! from 42 to 46 Ibs, of sagro a 
yer, The wild ‘animals of Amboyna are decr and 
wild hogs: there are no beasis of prey, but a mul- 

fitude of birds and servants, Baffaloes, cows 

sheep, goats, and horses, were brought thither by 
the Portuguese, but cattle are rare. The inha- 
hitants are of four distinet races, viz.i—1. Hora- 
foras. the aborigines, who are in a savage state 
avil live in the forests, whither they were driven 
by, 2. Malays, who compose the bulk of the popi- 
lation: 3, Chinese, whe are the principal mer- 
chants: 4, Europeans, mostly Dutch. The Malays 
are indolent, effeminate, and fond.of imitating the 
Dutch; they are expert fishers, in canves from 10 
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to 20 fodt long. in war'they use e horokores, 80-to 

100 feet in length, and capable of containing 80 
men. Their houges are of wood, roofed with palm- . 
leaves, and are mostly of but one story, on accoutgt 
of the prevalence of earthquakes, The- prevailing 
region is Mohammedanism, introd. a.p. 1615; 

but. sume’ of the Amboynese are Christians, and 
bear Portuguese names, The government is co~, — 
pendent on that of Hatavia; its seat is at Fort 
Victoria: the-puljlic revenues are derived from a 
monopoly of arrack, custom-house and port duties, 
taxes on merchandise, and licences to keep an inn, 
and kill pigs, The experts consist of cloves, and 
other natural produce; the imports chiefly opium, 
mid afew European and Indian goods, 

HMistory.—-Amboyna was first discovered by the 
Portueuese in 1515, Tt was taken by the Dutch 
in 1607, and by the English in 1614, The latter, 
who were soon after expelled by the Dutch, re- 
tained a factory in the island till 1622. ‘The 
destruction of this establishment by the Duteh, 
uid the eruelties inflicted on the unhappy persons 
found in it, afforded a theme for lengthened nego- 
tiations, amd for much deéclaumatory invective. At 
length, under the vigorous administration of 
Cromwell, the Dutch were compelled to make 
some compensation to the descendants of those 
who suffered in the ‘Amboyna massacre.’ In 
1796, the island was captured by the British, who 
restorcd it at the peace of Amiens, Thev reeap- 
tured it JSLO, and held it til 1614, when it re- 
verted once more to the Dutch. . 

Amporsa, The principal town in the above 
island, and the secoud in importance belonging 
to the Dutch in the E, Archipelago, on the SE. 
side of the bay of Binnen, near Fort Victoria, in 
4° 40° §. lat, and {28° 15° E. long. Pop. 8906 in 
ikGL. Tt is regularly built; the atrects, though 
not paved, are broad, and intersected by many 
rivulets: the heuses, excepting the town-house, 
which has twe stories, are all of only one story, 
construcled of wood and roofed with palm leaves. 
Along esplanade, reaching as far as the fort, is 
bounded by a handsome range of houses, and a 
double row of nutmes trees: there are two Chris- 
aan churches, an hospital, a fine garden and 
MeN rie, and several good bazaars and markets, 
Fort. Victoria is an irrepular hexagon, surrounded 
by a ditch, but as it is entirely commanded by 
wo neighbouring heights, its best defence is 
in the difficulty of anchorage in the contiguous 
bay. 

AMBRIERES, a town of France, dep. Ma- 
yonne, cap. caut., 7m. N. Mayenne, Pop, 2,720 
in 1861, 

AMBROEX (ST), a town of France, dep. Gard, 
eap, cant, Ji m. NNE. Allais, Pop, 4,060. in 
IsGL, It manufactures coarse silk stockings, arc 
hus tannertes and nail works. 

AMELIA (an. Ameria), a city of central Italy, 
prov. Perugia, deleg, Spolete, 23m. SW. Spoleto. 
Pop. 7,424 in 1861, It stands on aemal! hill, is 
the seat of a bishopric founded in 3H, anu has a 

catheriral, three churehes, and some convents, 

Ameria was one of the most considerable and 
ancient cities of Umbna. The famous comedian, 
Sextus Roscius, was a native of aimeria, which is 
frequently referred to by Cicere in his speech in 
defence of Roscius. It is said to have been 
founded 1045 years B.C,, and beeame a colony 
under Augustus, 

AMELIA, au Island on the NT, coast of Florida, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel, 
dom, N, St, Aurustine, between St. Mary’s andl 
Nassau rivera. It is 20 m. in length by 2 in 
breadth, is fertile, and its chief town, Fernandina, 
has a foud harbour, 
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AMERICA, or the New World of the W, he- 
misphere, one of the great divisions of the globe, 
surpassing: all the others in magnitude, with the 
exception of Asia, to which, however, it is but 
little inferior, ‘This vast continent stretches N, 
and S. a distance ef above 9,000 m., or from 
about the 72nd degree of N. lat. to Cape Horn, 
in about 56 5. lat. It is very irregularly shaped, 
being divided by the Gulph of Mexico and the 
Carribean Sea into the two enormous peninsulas 
of N. and §: America, united by the narrow 
Isthmus of Darnicn, or Panama, Where broadest, 
WN. America, excluding Greenlgnd, is not less than 
3,500 m, across, and §, America not less than 
3,200 m. The best estimates’ that have been 
formed of the area of America vary from 14,790,000 
to 15,840,000 Eng. sq. m., while some anthorities 
give a still higher figure. Probably, the following 
statement will approach the mean, based on the 
most reliable statistics :-— 


Eng. 44. ™. 
N.Americh # «> 4 4) « 7,400,000 
S. America ‘ “ * ‘ » 6,500,000 
Islands . . *. = 60,000 
Greenland and fhe Islands connected 

with it N, of Hudson's Straits . 900,000 


Total . .  «  » 14,050,000 


The continent of America lies between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, the former separating: tt 
from Europe and Africa, and the latter from Asia 
and Anstralia, All the distinguishing features of 
the American continent seem to be formed -on 
the most gisantic seale, The chain of the Andes, 
which runs from one end of S. America to the 
other, and is prolonged under diiferent names 
through the whole extent of N. America, 1s, in 
point of jength, unequalled by any mountain 
chain in the eld world; and is far superior, 1n 
respect. af altitude, to the Alps and every other 
mountain system with which we ere acquainted, 
the Himmalaya only excepted. Theo plains, rivers, 
hays, lakes, cataracts, and forests of Amcrica are 
of unrivalled extent and grandeur. Tler mineral 
riches scem also to be superior to those of every 
other continent; and she possesses every varicty 
of climate, from the extreme heat of the torrid 
zoe to the cterna] winter of the arctic circle, It 
14 singular, however, that while inanimate and 
vegetable nature are developed on so grand a 
seule in the new world, the animal kingdom 
should be comparatively deficient. ‘The native 
American is probably inferior even to the negro, 
Of the lower animals, neither the elephant, camel, 
nor lion ia found in America; and it was originally 
destitute of the horse, the ox, and the sheep, all 
of which were carried thither by Spanish, British, 
aud other European settlers, 

N, America is more indented than any other 
of the preat divisions of the globe, with immeiuse 
gulphs and arms of the sea, One of the principal 
of these, in the AWE, part of tle continent, consists 
ef whet Balbi has not unaptly called the sea of 
the Esquimaux, from tts coasts being every where 
occupied with taibes belonging te that peculiar 
race, It consists of two great divisions, Davis's 
Straits and Daftin’s Bay, separating Greenland 
from the rest of the continent ; and Iludson’s Bay, 
lying more to the $8. and W,, ‘but connected with 
the former by numerous channels, some of which 
have only been recently cigeoy ered, ‘The navi 
tion of these seas aud injets, even at the most 
favourable seasons, is extremely cliflicult, from 
ther bemg constantly encumbered with ice; and 
it iy only during a short period of the year that it 
can be attempted. The next great inlet of the 
sea on the American coast is the Gulph of St, 
Lawrence, sv called from the great river of that 





name which fails into its SW. extremity. Passing 
over the numerous inlets and noble bays on the 
coast of the Lnited States, we come to the Gaulph 
of Mexico and the Carribean Sea, This vast me- 
diterrancan is separated from the Atlantic by the 
peninsuia of Florida, and the Crreater or Lesser 
Antilles, or the West Indian islands, The latter 
are, as it were, a continuation of Florida; and arc, 

iL ig probable, the only remaining points: of w hat 
was once a broad belt of land, which has been 
broken to pieces and partly submerged in sume of 
those tremendous convulsions to which the carth 
has been subject, Dut, however this may be, this 
great inlund sca 18 divided inte two portions by 
the peninsula of Yucatan and Cane St. Antonio, 

at the W. extremity of the island of Cuba, which 
approach within a comparatively short. distance 
of each other; that to the N. being called the 
Giulph of Mexico, and that to the S. the Carribean 
Sea, or the sea of the Antilles. The Isthmus of 
Panama is af the extreme 4, limit of the latter, m 
about the 8th degree of N, latitude, It is believed 
that, it would be by no means clifficult to cut a 
canal across this isthmus, and consequentiy to 
uintte the Atlantie and Pacific oceans, The tzulph 
of California, separating the peninsula of that name 
from the main land, is the most important inlet 
of the sea on the W. coast of North America, 

S. America bears a striking resemblance #1 the 
form of its coasts to Africa, 113s much more com- 
pact than N, cAimerica, and 1s comparatively little 
indented by arms of the sca, The great rivers, 
Amazon, La Plata, Para, Orinoco, &, may, how- 
ever, be looked upon as a species of inland seas; 
and are, in some respects, more serviceable than 
fle latter, The W. coast of America, from the 
proximity of the Andes, has but few gulphs: and 
is, IN ereat part, all but destitute of harbours. The 
Ss. extremity of S&. America, or the country of 
Tierra del Fuego, is properly an arelupelage, bemg 
separated frum the continent by the narrow and 
winding strait of MagcNan, or Magallaenus, 

iMfounfains.—Iumbolit has shown that all the 
high elevations of the New World belong to that 
creat. chain which, under differeut cenomimations, 
extends from one of its extremities to the other, 
alwig its western coast, over a space of no less 
than 10,000 m. The American mountains may, 
however, be divided into eight systems, or prin- 
cipal groups, three of which belong to &, and 
three to N. America; and one each to the West 
Indian and Aretic archipelagos, 

Ist. Of these systems, that of the Andes, or 
Peruvian system, from the highest mountains 
bemg, with one exception, in the country known 
by the name of Peru, is the most gigantic. . This 
vast chain of mountains commences at Cape Horn, 
in about the o6th deg of S. lat. and following 
pretty closely the line of the W. coast. of the con- 
tincnt, to which it forms as it were a huge hul- 
wark, stretches N. te the Bay of Panama, in about 
the 9th dew, of Nvlat, Bur at Popayan, in about 
25° NN. lat., fhe chain is divided into three great 
rideos, of which the most westerly takes the di- 
rection above mentioned, while that farthest’te che 
i. follows a NEL direction, terminating a little to 
the KE, of lake Matacaybo, The name cordillera, 
sometimes given to the entire chain, belongs pro- 
perly only te the dighest ridge. In parts the 
chain consists of only one ridge, and in ethers of 
2or3, enclosing very extensive Alpine valleys, 
many thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Next to the Himmalaya, the Andes has the high- 
est elevation of any mountain system; its mean 
height may, be taken at from 10,000 to 22,000 ft, 
Chimhorazo, near Chiito, 21.424 fl. above the sea, 
was formerly supposed to be its culminating point ; 
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but it is surpassed in altitude by Aconcagua, in the | The immense valley of the Mississipp lies between 


Chilian Andes, lat. 824 8., long, 70° W., wluch 
certainly rises to above 22,24) {t., or to more than 
6,490 ft. above the height of Mout Blanc, (See 
ANDEs.) Yd. The system of La Parime, or Giry- 
ana, embraces the roountsings seattercd over the 
immense island farmed by the Orinoco, Cassiqui- 
ari, Rio Negro, antl Amazon. It consists of an ir- 
resular group of mountains, separated from each 
aller hy plains, savannahs, and immense forests, 
The Sierra de Parime may be revarded as its prin- 
cipal chain. The Peak of Duida, 8,280 ft. in 
height, 1 the culminating pomt of the chain and 
of the whole system, 3c. The Brazilian system, 
embracing the mountains that lie between the 
Amazon, Paraguay, and Rio de la Plata, The 
Sicrrade Espinhaze is ils most elevated chain, It 
traverses, under different denomimations, the pro- 
vinees of Balua, Minas-Geraés, Nie de Janeiro, 
San Paulo, end the northern extremity of the 
province af San Pedro, Ita culminating points 
are Jtambe and the Sierra da Piedate, nearly 6,000 
ft. high, in the provines of Minas-Gernatés, 4th. In 
N. America, the principal meuntain system 1s that 
of Lhe Mexican Alps and Rocky Mountains, wluch 
may be regarded as a continuation of the Andes, 
In Mexico, it is divided into three tlistinet ridges ; 
within which, between the parallels of 19° anid 
249 N? Jat., are immense plateaus elevated to the 
height of between 6,000 and 9,000 ft. The central 
cordillera of Mexico stretches IN. 1° WY. from the 
hth to the H8th deg. lat., separating (he waters of 
the Rio dei Norte, flowing SE, from those of the 
Colorado, Howing SW. Lhe tichest peaks in thie 
frilve in Mexico are the volcanves of Pocatepetl, 
17,717 ft., and Ortzaha, 17,374 fh From about 
the 88th dew. the ridge, which then begins to he 
called the Rocky Mountains, stretches N. 28° W., 
till it terminates near the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, on the Arctic Sea, in about the och deg. of 
lat. and 138th dee. of W, long. Seme peaks in 
this chain, between 52° and 63°, are sai to be 
nearly 16,000 ft. above the level of the sea; and 
others, between 37° and 39°, have been ascertained 
to he fram 10,000 to 12,000 Tt. in height, Ath, 
Parallel to the Rocky Mountains, and at no great 
distance frum the sea, a chain of mountams rans 
N. from the peninsula of California till it 1s lost in 
Russian America, This chain, which has been 
called by Humboldt the Californian Mamtime 
Alps, increases in altitude as it gets further N. 
Mount Hood, near the 44th deg., on the S. side of 
the Columbia or Oregon river, 18 said to be about 
16,000 fi. high; and Mount St, Helen's, about a 
degree further N. on the N, side of the Columbia, 
has anclevation of £4,000 ft. Mount Fairweather, 
in the 450th deg, is also £4,000 ft, lugh; sand 
Mowit St. Elias, the loftiest in the chain, attains 
to an elevation of nearly 27,000 ft. ‘Phe last two 
are volcanoes, Detween the Rocky Jfountains 
and the Maritime Alps is an extensive prairie 
tract, 700 m. in Jengih, by from 100 te 200 m. in 
breadth, The Roeky Mountains and the Maritime 
Alps are connected by a ridge in about the 42d 
_ deg, lat., dividing the waters which flow wN. to the 
Columina from those which flow S. to ihe Colo- 
raudo. 6th, The mountains J, of the Mississippi do 
hat at all approach the Kucky Mountains in mag- 
nitude, They are included in what is called the 
Allerhany or Appalachian system, extending in 
a NE. by N. direction from Alabama, on the N. 
confines of Gieorcia, to the hanks of the St. Law- 
rence, being about §,200 m, in length, with a 
mean breadth of 10G m. The White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, 7.5300 feet above the level of 


the Rocky and the Allerhany chains, ¢th, Balti 
proposes to embrace, under the denomination of 
Aretic system, all the mountains that are already, 
or that. may hereafter he, discovered within the 
Arctic archipelago, The culminating points of 
that system, in se far as they are at present known, 
are the Corn du Cerf, m Greenland, the height of 
which has been much exaggerated, but which 1s 
probably above 000 ft., and the Aeraefi Taekull, 
in Jeeland, 6,049 ft, 8th, The system of the An- 
tilles embraces the mountains in the archipelago of 
that name. Its culminating points are, the Anton- 
sepo, In Hayii, nearly 9,004) ft, in height; and 
the Sicrra de Cobre, in Cuba, the most elevated 
summits of which attain about the same height, 

Plateaus — America has a great variety of pla- 
teaus, same remarkable for their prodigious eleva- 
tion, and others for their immense extent, Under 
the former are included. the platcau of Titicaca, 
divided between Bolivia and Peru, comprising an 
area Of about 18,000 sq.m., with a mean elevation 
af above 15,000 ft.) The populous and well culti- 
vated plateau of Quito is elevated about 9,600 ft. ; 
and the extensive plateau or table-land of Ana- 
huac, m Mexico, from 6,000 to 9,000 ff Among 
the iatter, or those principally remarkable for their 
extent, may be mentioned the central plateau of 
S. America, embracing the vast province of Matto 
Grosso, with parts of Goyaz and San Paulo im 
Brazil, the whele of Paraguay, Chaco in the con- 
federation of the Rio de la Plata, and a part of the 
Jauds of the Chiquitos and Moxes in Bola. Its 
¢levation vanes from about 750 to 1280 fect. 

Foleanoes,— America has a great number of 

volcanoes, and some of the most elevated volca- 
lic mountains in the world. The states of Equador 
and ef Cauca in Columbia, the states of Nica- 
acua, San Salvador, and tsuutemaia in central 
America, Chili, Russian America, and Iceland in 
Danish America, contain a great number of vol- 
canoes, The mest remarkable velcanic moun- 
tas are, Cotopaxl, Sanguay, and Pichincha in 
the Columbian department of /quader; Paste, 
Sotara, and Durace in that of Cauca; Guagua- 
Plitina, or the volcano of Arequipa, and Schama 
im Peru; the volcanoes of Copiapo, Chilan, An- 
taco, and Peteroa in Chili; those of Socomusco, 
Cruatemala or Fuero, Agua, Pacaya, San Salva- 
dor, Granada, and Telica, near St. Leon, of Nica- 
razua, un central America; Popocatapetl, or the 
volcano of Puebla, Catlatepet!, or the volcano of 
Orizaba, the volcano of Colima, and that of Xo- 
Tullo, in the Mexican confederation ; St, Elias and 
Fairweather, in the Californian Alps; the two vol- 
canoes of the peninsula of Alashka, and those of 
the Aleutian islands; with Hecla, and others in 
Teelaud. 

Plains—In no other part of the world are the 
plains so vast. The immense space from the out- 
let of the Mackenzie River to the delta of the 
Mississippi, and between the central chain of the 
Mexican system and Rocky Mountains, and the 
Allerhany, forms the largest plain, not of America 
only, but ef the world: it embraces the basins of 
the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, Churchill or 
Nelson, almost the whole basin of the Missourt, 
nearly the whole basins of the Suskatchawan and 
Mackenzie River, and the entire basin of the Cop 
permine River, Four-tifths of that portion of this 
vast plain which lics beyond the 50th deg, of Ilat., 
is a bleak and barren waste, oyerspread with innu- 
merable lakes, and bearing a siriking resemblance 
to N, Asia; but its more southerly portion, or that 
lying W. of the Allewhany chain, and N. Srom the 
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side, bare but not infertile in the middle, and be- 
coming almost a desert in the extreme W. The 
second great plain of the New Continent ts that of 
the Amazon: it embraces the whole central part 
of S. America, comprising more than half Brazil, 
with south-west Columbia, the eastern part of the 
republic of Pera, and the northern part of Bolivia: 
its limits are nearly identical with those of che 
middle and lower parts of the immense basin of 
the Amazon and Tocantin, The plain of the Tho 
dela Plata extends hetaveen the Andes and their 
principal branches, and the mountains of Brazil, 
to the Atlantie Ocean and the Straits of Magellan, 
ft embraces the south-west part of Drazi, Para- 
guay, the country of the Chiquitos, Chaco, with 
the greater part af the confederation of the Tio 
dela Plata, the state of Uruguay, and Patagonia, 
A large portion of it is known by the name of the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, or Rio dela Plata. The 
plain of the Orinoco, embracing the Lianos of 
New Granada and Venezuela in Columbia, extends 
from Caqueta to the mouth of the Orinvco, along 
the tiuaviare, Meta, and ower Ohrinoco. In sume 
of the flat parts of America larve tracts of terri- 
tory are met with, which, in respect of amdity of 
soil, and of the sand by which they are covered, 
may be compared to the deserts of «Asia and 
Africa. The most remarkable and most extensive 
of these tracts are the desert of Pernambuco, 
vecupying a reat part of the NE. plateau of J3ra- 
zil; the desert of Atacama, extending with yome 
interruptions along the coast of the Pacilie from 
Tarapaca in Peru to Copiape in Chili; and the 
desert of Nuttal, at the E, foot ef the Rocky 
Mouutains, “between the Upper Arkansas and 
Paduka, forming part of the central plain of North 
_ America. : 

The Rivers of America are on a much larger 
scale than those of any other portion of the globe, 
affording facilities ef mternal communication of 
vast importance, and quite unequalled any where 
else. The principal are the Amazon, Mississipp, 
Pilaia, St. Gawrenee, and Orinoco. ‘Fhe Amazon 
flows E. through the broadest part of S, America, 
falling: into the Atlantic Ocean under the equator, 
Its entire course is estimated at about 4,700 m., 
and it has several tritmtaries larger than the Wal- 
giorthe Danube. Uninterrupted by either racks 
or shallows, it is navigable for vessels of consider- 
able burden to the F. foot af the Andes, 3 distance, 
ina direct line, of above 2,000 m,. from the sea; 
and theugh cislsation has as yet made little pro- 
gress inthe vast and fertile regions through which 
it thava, there can be no doubt that. it is destined 
to become as it were a great highway for many 
powerful nations, and to have its hanks thickly 
set with populous towns and empariums, 

The Mlississippl, taken in counexion with the 
Missouri, the largest and mast important stream, 
fiows from N, to &, falling into the Gulph of 
Mexico, about 100 m,.- below New Orleans. Its 
course, including windings, exceeds 4,200 my, ; 
many of its tributaries, as the Arkansas, Red 
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The Plata, which runs §, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the K., is the grand channel of communica- 
tion to a very large portion of 8, America. Its 
course may be cstimated at about 2,500 m.; and 
its basin is inferior only to that of the Amazon or 
the Mississippi. 

The St. Lawrence, with its connected lakes, or 
rather great inland seas, is the grand outlet of the 
lar¢est freshwater system in the world. Including 
the lakes, its course exceeds 2,000 m, It is re- 
murkable for the equality of its current, which 1s 
nearly uniform throughout the year, 

The Orinoco has a course of about 1800 m., and 
carrics to the sea an immense body of water. ‘There 
ina Water communication between one of tts atltu- 
ents, the Cassiquiari, and the Rio Negro, an attlu- 
ent. of the Amazon. 

Owing to the circumstance of the Andes, and of 
their prolongation in N, America, being generally 
within a comparatively short distance of the W. 
coast, there 1s not, in most parts, room in the in- 
tervennge space for the formation of amy very great 
river, IEenes, netwithstanding the prodigicus 
length of the W. coast, it only receives two large 
rivers, and these not of the first class; the Kio 
Colorado, falling into the bottom of the Gulph of 
California, aul the Columbia or Oregon, Ther 
course may be estimated at about 1,100 m, each, 

The Mackenzie is the only great river flowing 
into the Arctic sea. It has a NNW, course: it ts 
connected by a series of lakes and tributary streams 
with lake Superior, and consequently with the St, 

4Wwrence, 

Lakes.—No part of the world has so many lakes 
aa , America, especially that portion between 42° 
and 679 lat, which might be justly called the lake 
recion, It presents not only the greatest masses 
of fresh water on the surface of the globe, but se 
many smaller lakes andl morasses, that ther enu- 
meration is almmust impossible, ‘These lakes form 
Amost Important feature in the physical geography 
of the new world, In the rainy season, several of 
them overflow their banks; and temporary com- 
inunications are then established between rivers 
whose embouchures are frequently at immense dis-~ 
tances from cach other, Some of these communi- 
cations are permanent; as, for instance, that of the 
Mississippi or Churchill with the Mackenzie Kiver, 
The great lakes of N, America are, Lake Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario. 
These, which are all connected together, discharge 
their superfiueus waters by the St, Lawrence, and 
form that vast reservoir of fresh water, sometimes 
calied the sea of Cunada. {See the titles for a full 
description of these lakes.) The next in size and 
importance are Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasco, Great 
slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake, stretching NNW, 
from Lake Superier to near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie Liver, and furming as it were a conti- 
nuation of the Canadian lakes. There are some 
considerable lakes in the Mexican states: and the 
ecomparaiively small lakes of Tezeaco, A ochimuilco, 
&e., in the valley of Mexico, are remarkable for 


River, Olio, &c., are of great magnitude ; and it! their elevated situation, their vicinity to the ca- 
drains one of the largest and finest basing in the | pital, and the superb works undertaken to prevent 


world, 


It is navigable for abont 1.700 m, in aj; the damage caused by their frequent overflowing. 


direct line from its mouth: aud though civilisation | Lake Nicaragua, im central America, is remarkable 


has only begun to strike its reots and scatter its 
secds in the wide regions through which it flows, 
it is already a well frequented channel of commu- 
nication, Sut the beldest. fights of magination 
can hardly figure what the Mississippi will be, 
when the rich and fruitful countries on its banks, 
and those of its ailluents, are ali fully peopled, and 
making use of its waters tu send abroad their sur- 
plus products, and to import those of other coun- 
tries wid climates, 


for its size, the beauty of its scencry, tts velcanocs, 
and frem its forming the basis of the works pro- 


jected for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 


The limited size of the principal Jakes of 5, Ame- 
Tica, strikingly contrasts with che dimensions of 
those af N, America, The jake of ‘Piticaca, the 
largest and mest celebrated of the 5, American 
lakes, is situated near the NW, frontier of Bolivia, 
or Upper Peru, in an Alpine valley surrounded by 
tldges of the Andes. It covers an area estimated 
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at 2,226 geo. sq. m., ita length being 120 m, and 
breadth 38 m., and it is elevated 12,850 feet above 
ihe level of the sea, Manco Capac made his first. 
Appearance on the banks of this lake. ‘The basins 
of the Rio Colorado, or Mendoza, and Rio Negro, 
present several very extensive Jakes; but these 
are really rather vast morasses, than lakes properly 
60 called. 

fsiands.— A multitude of islands belong to 
America. We shall briefly notice the principal, 
in the order of the seas in which they are situated. 
In the Atlantic Ocean are, the archipelago of St. 
“Lawreice or of Newfoundland, at the mouth of 
the Gulph of St. Lawrenee: its principal islands 
ure Newfoundand, Anticosti, Prinee Edward's Is- 
Jand, and Cape Breton. The great Columbian ar- 
chipelage, or Antilles, commonly called the West. 
Indies, comprises a great number of islands and 
secondary groups, lying between the peninsula of 
Florida and the delta of the Orinoco. Hts chief 
islands are, Cuba, Hayti, or St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
and Porto-Ricy, called the preater Antilles; St. 
Cruz, Antigua, Gruadaloupe, Martinieo, St. Lueia, 
Barbadloes, St. Vineent, Tobaeo, Trinidad, and se- 
veral others, called the smaller Antilles. The Lu- 
cayos, or Bahama Isiands, a vast secoudary group, 
are situated to the N. of Cuba. Towards the 
southern extremity of the New Continent, are the 
Falkland or Malouie Islands, which have no fixed 
inhabitants: in the southern ocean is the archi- 
pelago of Magellan and ‘Ticrradel Fuego, the most, 
southerly inhabited part of the world, Ty its 
position, at the extremity of America, it belongs 
as much te the ocean, ta which we have assigned 
it, as to either the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean, 

The Antarctic archipelavo, or Antarctic lands, 
unter which denemination we include all the 
islands situated beyond 5H° S. lat, next claims 
attention, "The greater part. of these islands have 
been recently discovered ; they are all uninhabited, 
are mostiv covered with ice, anc are important 
only to whale and seal fishers, The most remark- 
able islands anil groups are, the island of St. 
Peter, called by Cook, S. Georgia; the archipelago 
of Sandwich, the Orkneys, S. Shetland, Trinity 
Island, the small islands of Alexander J. and 
Peter I, The Pactie Ocean has also a multitude 
of isiauds, lying ia groups, of which we can only 
notice the fullowing: the archipelage of Madre de 
Dios, on the W. coast of Patagonia; the Cam- 
pana and Madre de Dios are the largest of these 
lads: the archipelage of Chiioe, situated to the 
s. of Chili, to which it belongs, and af which 
Chiloe Jsland is the largest: the archipelago of 
Gallopagos, situated under the, equator, about 
500 m. WW, from the coast. of Columbia, but which 
has no stationary Inhabitants: the archipelago of 
(Juadra and Vaneouyer, cumprisiig a gteat number 
of isinnds, and that of King George LIL, on the 
NW. coust of N, America, with the Aleutian 
archipelago in Russian America, In Behring’s 
Sea, are the group of Pribylof and Nounivok, be- 
longing to Ttussta, The Arctic Ocean presents a 
yast number of islands, the majority af which, 
previously to the late voyage of discovery, were 
regarded as parts of the American continent, 
Baibi proposes to give to these islands the gene- 
ral denomination of Arctic lands er Aretie arch 
pele, and to subdivide them as follows: EK, or 
Danish Aretic lands, comprising the great group 
of Greenland and Iceland, belonging to Denmark, 
aud Jan Mayen's Island, without stationary in- 
halitunts; the Wy or English Aretic lands, ox- 
tending to the W. and N. of Bathn’s and Hud- 
sure bays, the prmeipal groups of which are, N. 
Devon, N. Georgia, with the islands Cornwallis, 


Melville, &c,; and the archipelayzo of Baffin 
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Parry, with the islands Cockhwmn, Southampton, 
New Galloway, &c, 

Lhe Climate of America is nearly as celebrated 
for the predominance of cold, as that of Africa for 
the predominance of heat. With the exception of: 
the limited space along its W. shore, between the 
Andes in the 8, and the Maritime Alps in the N., 
the temperature of the New World, in the same 
latitude, is everywhere inferior to that of the Old, 
Countties which, from their geographical position, 
we should suppose would be mild and temperate, 
arc exposed to long and severe winters, during 
which they are wholly covered with snow: and in 
point of fact, the entire continent of N. America 
above the 50th degree of Lat. is all but uninhabit- 
able, Even in the 45th parallel, on the N, side of 
the Canadian lakes, frost. is continuous for more 
than stx months.. Occasional frosts occur as low 
down the Atlantic coast as the confines of Florida, 
near the 30th deg, of lat, in. the parallel of Mo- 
rocea, Cairo, and Suez, This predominance of 
cold is no doubt asertbable to a great variety of 
causes; among the most prominent of. which may 
be placed the extraordinary clevation of the soil, 
Not only is the continent traversed from one ex- 
tremity to the other by immense chains of moun- 
tains covered with perpetual snow, but in many 
parts, as in Mexico and Columbia, very extensive 
pdains are found at an elevation of from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet. above the level of the sea! Thus 
the plain of Cuito, immediately under the equa- 
tor, hay an elevation of above 9,600 feet, and its 
mean temperature is said not to exceed 53° Fahr, 
in some parts, where the plateaus rise rapidly, 
there 1s often, within 4 few leagues, an extraordi- 
nary change of temperature. At Vera Cruz and 
Guayaquil, for example, on the borders of the 
plains of Mexico and Quito, and nearly on a level 
with the sca, the heat is often quite oppressive, 
These different climates have different veretable 
productions, ‘Hence the traveller journcying 
down the deep descent of one of these magnificent 
ravines (leading from the plateau of Mexico}, 
through forests of birches, oaks, and pines, finds 
himself suddenly on the level shores of the Rio 
Alvarado, surrounded by palms, and has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the animal products of the N. 
and i., of the Adpine regions and tropics, nay of 
the KE. and W. hemispheres mingled together, 
Wolves of northern aspect. dwelling in the vicinity 
of monkeys ; humming birds returning periodically 
from the borders of the frozen zone, with the N, 
bunting and soft-feathered titmice, to nestle near 
parrots; and our common European whistling 
ducks and teal, swimming in lakes which swarm 
with sirens and Brazilian parras and boatbills,’ 
(See Richardson’s Zoology of N. America, in the 
sixth Report of the British Association, p. 135.) 

In addition te its vast mountain chains, and the 
prodipious elevation of many of its plateaus, the 
lower temperature of America may be partly as- 
cribed to the great indentation of the sea between 
N. and &. America, and the want of extensive 
sandy deserts in the tropical regions, easily im- 
pregnated with heat. The place of the latter in 
the African continent is here oceupied by vast 
forests, traversed in all directions by immense 
rivers, The forests, however, are not confined to 
the tropical regions; they extend over the greater 
pertion of the continent, powerfully diminishing 
the influence of the solar rays upon the earth, and 
greatly increasing its moisture. <A strong aid 
abundant veectation, the result of its greater hu- 
midity, is, im fact, the distinguishing characteristic 
af the New World. 

But a very small portion of North America is 
within the torrid zone; it reaches far within 
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the Arctic circle, where it also attains to a great 
breadth. The NW. wind prevails during winter. 
This wii, sweeping over a desolate country, over- 
spreal with marshes, forests, frozen lakes, and 
mountains, buried under eternal snows, contracts 
an iatense degree of cold, and in its progress 
aouthward, passing over a wilderness, where the 
ground is shaded by forests from the sular rays, its 
original character is In no respect changed, It 
slowly yields to the deminion of the climate, and 
retains its temperature long after it has penetrated 
inte the rerions of heat, Throughout N, America 
the N. wind is aceordingly felt to be keen and 
piercing, Jt increases the rigour of the seasons 
in the more northerly regions, and extends the m- 
Huence of winter far into those latitudes which, 
in the other ternisphere, ure blessed with perpetual 
apring. The countries lying within the tropics are 
exposed to the inroads of the northern blasts; and 
the great lieats felt at Vera Crug and Tlavannah 
are witen suddenly reduced by strata of cold air 
brought by the N. winds from Uudson’s Bay. 
These winds blow from October to March, fre- 
quently bursting forth in tremendous hurricanes, 
and] cooling the air to such a degree, that, at L[a- 
vannah, the ecntigrade thermometer falls to 0, or 
32° Fahr,, and at Vera Cruz it falls to 16°, ar to 
b0° Fahr, At Zacatecas, within the tropic of Can- 
cer, it Trequently froze hard in the winter of 1825 ; 
and in the city of Mexieu the thermometer has 
heen known, thougch rarely, from fhe same cause, 
to fall below the freezing peut, To the prevalence 
of these N. winds, therefore, combined with the 
extraordinary elevation of the ground, and the 
uncultivated state of the country, overspread with 
rast. forests, the greater cold of N, America scems 
chiefly ascrmbable. In 8. America nearly the same 
eauses operate, The country is even mote clesv- 
late: the climate is mere inclined to moisture; 
and liable, beyveud the 40th parallel, to dreadful 
tempests; wlule immense mountain ranges, rising 
far above the limit of perpetual, snow, aid these 
effects, and greatly increase the rizour of the sea- 
sons. ‘lo these causes may be added the form of 
Rite American continent, which being vreatly con- 
tracted in breadth as 1% approaches. the &., 1s, in 
consequence, exposed on every side, except towards 
the N., to. the sarrounding oceanic ‘winds, To the 
S. of Cape Horn is the great Antarctic Occan, 
where cok! prevails even to a much greater degree 
than in the N., so that the winds coming from 
those inhospitable seas bring to the American conti- 
‘nent all the unmitigated riyeur of the polar regions, 
The Andes and the Maritime Alps protect the strip 
of territory between them and the Pacific Occan 
from the freezing nifluence of the NW. wind; and 
to this its greater 
not wholly, owing. 
Mincrals—The mineral riches of America are 
probably superior to those of any of the other 
great divisions of the glube. ‘The discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru effected an cntire re- 
yolution in the value of the preervus metals; and 
another revolution, in the same sense, followed 
the diseovery ef the mines of California, of recent 
date. The annual produce of the American mines, 
at the commencement of the present century, was 
estimated by M. Tumboldt at 17,291 kilogs, of 
gold, and 795,541 kilops. of silver, of a total valuc 
of 9,243,750£ This produce continuci shghtly to 
increase down to 1810, when it was estimated by 
Mr. Jaceb, author of an Inquiry into the Con- 
SUMP tor of the ‘Precious Metals, at ${h13, 0002. 
Bbut. the revolutionary struggles which began in 
the last-mentioned year to agitate 1 Mexico, Peru, 
and the rest of 8. America, speedily occasioned 
the abandonment of seme of the most productive 





miliiuess is partly af least, if 
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mines, and an extraordinary falling off in the 
supply of the precious metals. According to Jaca 
their average annual produce in America, from 


1810 to 1829, did not exceed 4,086,000L a year, 


or less than half its amount at the commencement 
of the century. 
ever, 
still more from Chili and Peru, appear again to be 


(Jacob, 1, 267.) Latterly, how- 
the supplies of bullion from Mexico, and 


on the increase. And to the supplies from Mexico 
and § America we have now to add those from 
California and Columbia, ‘The extraordinary pros- 


perity of the former region, consequent on the 


(discovery and energetic working of its mineral 
treasures, followed as it was a few vears later by 
the Australian discoveries, and an a smaller scale 


by the discoveries in Columbia, has quite thrown 
into the shade the more ancient gold fields of 


South America and Mexico. The value of gold 
exported from San Francisco in 1857 was esti- 
mated at. 14,000,0002) and the entire yield of gold 
to ist July, 1862, was 136,000,0002 Gold was dis- 
covered iit 1856 1 Columbia, and in 1861 the total 
vield was estimated at 1,527,9752, To these must 
be added the produce of the silver mines of the 
new territory (now state) of the United States, 
Nevada, of whose enormous ricliness the most 
marvellous reports have recently reached us, There 
has already been a larye immigration into the new 
territory, but the working of “the mines and the 
knowledge of their immense fertility has heen 
comparatively reeent. Besides gold and silver, 
most other metals are found in less or greater 
abundance m America, Chili and Cuba have some 
of the richest copper Imes in the world; tead is 
found in the greatest pleuty in cliffercnt parts of 
the U. States, particularly at Galena, Dubuque, 
and other points on the Upper Mississippi, in 
Mexico; and in Califorma, Columbia, and Nevada, 
lead, antimony, mercury, and in some places dia- 
monds are found. Diamonds are also found ex- 
tensively in Brazil, which till late years was the 
principal source of supply for the workl. Iren is 


extremely abundant in the U, States, and in many 


other parts of the continent; salt also is very 
widely diffused ; and coal, including anthracite, is 
found in vast and indeed all but inexhaustible 
deposits im different parts of the U. States, in 
British America, and in Chili. 

Vegetation. —Stretching, as America does, from 
the eternal snows ef the Arctic to those of the 
Antarctic circle, and possessing sous of every ele- 
yahon and quality, her verelable products are 
necessarily of the most diversified description. 
Owing to the prevalent humidity and coolness of 
the climate, and the richness of the soil, her fo- 
rests and pastures are unrivalled for extent, luxu- 
nance, and magnificence. ‘The forests consist pe- 
nerally of very heavy timber, including many 
specics of pines and larches unknown in Europe, 
with an endless variety of oaks, maples, cy presses, 
tulip trees, mahogany trees, logwood, razil-wood, 
&e, &e. The Old World is indebted to the New 
fur some of its most useful and widely diffused 
veectable productions, Potatoes, though probably 
not introduced into hurope for more than a century 
after the discovery of America, already form a most 
important part of the foud of most European nations; 
and tobacco, though it also is of American origin, 
has been diffused from one extremity of the Old 
World to the other, and is, perhaps, the most 
universally esteemed of all luxuries, We also 
owe to America maize oer Indian corn, millet, 
cocoa, Varna, plmente, copaiba, cinchona or bark, 
s0 Important in imediciiec, jalap, sassafras, nux 
yomica, and a great number of legs lNportant 
plants, The Cactus cochtxeifer, which furnishes 
the cochiical, 1s also peculiar to America, On the 
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other hand, America is indebted to the Old World 
for a great variety of cereal grasses, trees, and 
fruits, Atthe head of the former may be placed 
wheat, barley, oats, and rice, all of which suceeed 
almitably. well in ‘larive portions of America, It 
seems pretty well established that the sugar-cane 
is inliyenbus tye seme of the W. Eudian islands ; 
but it is abundantly certain, not merely that the 
art of making sugar, but that the cane, now most. 
generally cultivated in tle islands and in conti- 
nental America, was brought to them either from 
the E, Indies or from Madeira. America is also 
indebted to the Old World for the coffee plant, 
now one of hier staple products; and for oranges, 
lemons, peaches, andl most deseriptions of fruit- 
trees, New York apples, though now very su- 
perior to any produced un this conntry, are derived 
from plants carricd fron Englanil, The vine has 
been raised in America; but either the sei « 
climate is not suitable for it, or, Which is perhaps 
most probable, sufficient care has net been be- 
stiwed on the manufacture of the wine, ‘The tea- 
plant has been tried in Brazil; but, owing to the 
dearouess of labour, there is uo chanee of its being 
prolitably cultivated there, ot any where else 1a 
Americas, 

The Zoology of America differs in many im- 
portant respects from that of the Old World, Of 
about 1350 mummials that have heen described 
url classified, America possesses about o10 5 but, 
with few exeeptions, she is singularly ill provided 
with the useful animals. As already stated, nei- 
ther the horse, ox, sheep, nor hog were found in 
America on her discovery by Columbus; and the 
wait of them must, no doubt, have been a con- 
siderable obstacle to the advaucement of the natives 
in the career of civilisation, ‘The elephant and 
the camel are also unknown in America; Tut she 
was tet entirely destitute of useful antinals, In 
Peru they had the llama, guanaco, pace, and 
vicunna, animals that bear a considerable resem- 
hlance to vach other, if they be net of the same 
species, The first has a considerable analogy to 
the camel, theugh if is neither so large nor streny, 
aud wants the hump. It was, and still is, em- 
ployed to carry leads, and being docile and sure- 
fouted, makes its way over the most dangerous 
paths, Its pace is slow, seldum exceeding 12 or 
15m.a day, and it usually carries about 80 ibs, 
Its wool, or rather hair, which is gencrally, but 
not always, white, is spun and made into articles 
of clothing, The cuanacos and pacos are not so 
serviceable as beasts of burden as the llamas, and 
are comparatively little used. ‘The vicwunina, the 
smallest of them all, inhabits the Jeast accessible 
parts of the Andes ; it is chiefly prized on account 
af 1s wool, which is of a very superior quality. 
The flesh of these animals, though dry aud coarse, 
is used as food. ‘They are almost the only animals 
that the native inhabitants of America had been 
able to subdue, and to render subservient to their 
purpases, The bison, ar American’ ox (os ameri- 
canus), the largest native quadmiped of the New 
World, is prineipally found on the prairie lands of 
the Rocky Mountains 1 N, Ameries. It is rarely, 
if ever, seen to the S. of the Mississippl; and it is 
doubtful whether it was ever found on the -At- 
lantic coast. The Bos mosehatus, ar musk ox, is 
found only in the most N. parts of America to the 
W. of Iludson’s Bay, fram G69 to 73° N. lat. Its 
horns, which cover all the forehead, are often of 
great weight. The Becky Mountain goat, re- 
markatle fur the fineness of its wool, inhabita the 

tocky Mountains from Mexico to the extremity 
of the range, Several species of deer are found 
hbethin N, and A. America, 
Wust northerly ruminating animal, being fuand in 
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(Greenland and the remotest : of the Arctic islands, 
On the W, coast it descends as low as the Colum-~ 
bia river, 

America possesses several peculiar species of 
the venus Canis, or dog. The physiognomy of the 
American wolf, when contrasted with that of its 
Turopean namesake, is verv distinct, There is a 
reat variety of foxes, The fur of the Cunis lage- 
pus, OT arctic fox, and of some other varieties of 
the same ENUs, is of considerable value. The 
hest known variety of the American dog is the 
Canis fumiliaris, found in Newfoundland, This 
animal is now very common in England, and is 
deservedly a erent favourite. It is strong and 
active, has long, fine, glossy hair, a curved bushy 
tail, and webbed toes, by means of which 1t swims 
admirably well. The colour of the back and 
siles is generally black, with a white belly and 
legs, and frequently a white spot at the tip of the 
tail. It 1s naturally fitted, by its thick coverings 
of hair, for a cold climate, and is more active and 
in better health in this country in winter than int 
summer. 

The beaver (Castor) is more abundant perhaps 
in the NW. parts of N. America than in anv other 
part. of the world. But the great demand for, and 
high price of its fur, has fed to a great diminution 
of its n umbers, and to its nearly total extirpation 
in the more accessible parts of the country. The 
coypou, known in commerce by the name of neu- 
tra, and the chinchilla, are found in §, America, 
They yield a highly esteemed fur, and immense 
quantities of their skins are now imported, 

America has but few beasts of prey. The mast 
formidable, the Fedia oneca, or jaguar, is found 
only in §. America, [1 is larger and stronger 
than the panther; but is inferior in size and fero- 
city to the Bengal tizer, with which it is fone- 
rally compared, The Felix discolor, or puma, 18 
found in both & and 8. America; though deno- 
minated the American lion, it 1s neither so larye 
nor fierce as the jaguar, A number of bears, sume 
of them of the largest and most formidable de- 
scription, arc found in Arctic -America: two are 
peculiar to it. 

Tropical America has a great variety of apes, 
but none of them approach so nearly to the human 
form as the orang-outang, or cliimpanzee, and nene 
af them have the ferocity of the baboon, Many, 
however, have prehensile tails, endowed with so 
ereat delicacy of touch that they have been com- 
pared to the trunk of the elephant, This fits 
them admirably for travelling from tree to tree, 

‘The vampyre bat, frequent in S. America, is 
yery dangerous. It attacks the larger animals, 
aud even man himself, when asleep; and as its 
hite is not sufiiciently painful to awaken the vic- 
tim, the bleeding: it occasions sometimes proves 
fatal. 

America is inhabited, or rather infested, by an 
immense number of reptiles. Of these the rattle- 
snake js onc of the most*common, and aiso the 
mast dangerons: but there are others litle less 
venomous. The true bea constrictor 1s found of 
an enurmous size in the marshes and swamps of 
tropical America. Ceitipedes, sometimes a yard 
in length, with enormous spiders, as well as scer- 
pias, aliound in these regions, According to 
Humbeldt, the white ants and termites ara even 
more lestructive here than their congeners in the 
Qld World. 

The birds of America are exceedingly numerous. 
The condor, which inhabits the most inaccessible 
parts of the Andes, though of less dimensions than 
was formerly supposed, 1s the largest and most 
pewerful of all the feathered tribes, There are 
also a preat many eavles, vuliures, falcons, and 
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other birda of pray. ‘A‘species of ostrich, but 
smaller than the: African, inhabits the Pampas: 
aid the woods of both Americas are the resort of 
vast flotks of wilf turkeys, and pigeons, 

The waters of America are well supplicd with 
fixii; and the rivers in the tropical regions pro- 
duce also enormous lizards and alligators. In the 
lakes of the Caraccas is found the elcetric eel. 

Nothing, however, is so worthy of remark, in 
relation to the zoolagy of America, as the wonder- 
ful increase of the horses aud cattle carried there 
Irom iurope. Had we net heen fully aware of all 
the circumstances in regard to their immigration, 
it would certainly have been supposed that thev 
were indigenous te America, aud that it, in fact, 
wis their native comniry, They here roam about ; 
in immeuse herds in a state of pristine freedons: | 
amd su namereus have they become, that the | 
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wrists small. The height:.is nearly the mean sta- 
ture of the European race, but the body is usually 
more squat and thick set, The countenance is 
lard-favoured, and the look stern, yet with a cer- 
tain sweet ines in the expression of the mouth 
which is a cantrast to the rest. of the features, 
It will appear from this statement that the races 
which the American most nearly resembles are 
the Mongul, Malavan, and Indu-Chinese. ‘Lhe 
features of the face are, however, more amply 
chiselled than in any of these; the frontal bone 
is more flattened than in any of them; and the 
stature is greater (han it is, at least, in the Ma- 
layan race. Although in the tropical regions of 
America there are no black men, as in Aftiea ar 
Asia. nor in its temperate recions any whites, as 
it Europe, sil varieties du exist in an inferior 
devree, which may be compared to those which 


slaughter of oxen, not dor the carcass, but merely | exist amour Europeans, and amoug Negroes, The 


for the hide, is the prinezpal busiiess of many 
extensive provinces. (See PAmras.) In a single 
vent above 800,000 hides have been exported 
from Drazil only, ‘exelusive of those exported 
irom Luenos Avres, Montevideo, and other ports. 
in consequence, fou, af the extraordinary Increase 
af hiorses, the mode of existence of the natives m 
several party has been wholly changed: thev have 
lecome expert hofsemen, and pass a considerable 
part of thew time on horseback, approaching in 
this respeet. te the Tartars and Arabs of the aun- 
cont world. Sheep have not succeeded so well 
i Amorica as cattle and horses; and their wool, 
i most parts, is penerally of an inferier descrip- 
tin, 

Races of Men.—The native inhabitants of Ame- 
rica differ in physical form, in language, and per- 
haps in intellectual character, from every other 

‘anety of the human race, Probably, however, 
the weneral agreement which exists among them- 
selyes if even more remarkable than their disa- 
sreaancnt from other races, ‘The Hed men, as the 
Americans call themselves, in contradistinetion to 
the fairopean and Afrean races, {that is, to the 
Whites cal Blacks, the only two they have any 
knowledge off) exhibit surprisingly little difference, 
awihourh extending over 70° on the N, side, and 
afon the S, side, of the equator. Heat or cold, 
drought or mozture, elevation or depression of sur- 
fue, have certainly no effeet in the produetion, 
even of the stnall variations occasionally discover- 
wile among them. The Indians of New Spain,’ 
says ELumboldt, ‘bear a close resemblance to those 
who inhibit Canada, Florda, Peru, and Brazil, 
Gver Lottu00 sq. learues, from Cape Hom to the 
St, Lanrence and Behriig’s Striits, we are struck 
at ile first glance with the general resemblance 
in the features of the inhabitants, We think we 
perceive them all to be deseended from the same 
stock, notwithstanding the prodigious diversity of 
their languages. In the portrait drawn hy ¥ olney 

of the Canadian Indians, we recognise the tribes 
scattered over the savannahs of the Apure and the 
Carony, The same style of features exists in 
hoilh Americas,’ ‘The general physical form is as 
fellows :—Skin dark, having more or less of a red 
linge, usually called copper-colour, but thought to 
be more correctly characterised by that of cimna- 
moi; “hair of the head black, coarse, lank, shining, 
long, but. net verv abundant : air on other parts 
“of the body very deficient. The beard is sekiom 
altogether wanting, Dut iL is so uniformly seanty 
as often to present the appearance of ats being so. 
Forehead long; eyes deep sunk, small, and black, 
Face broad across the cheeks, which are Tound and 
prominents nose well raised, and round at. the 
apex; mouth Targe,” and lips thick;'chest high; 
thighs massv. legs arched, fect large, lands anid 
Vou. L 
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most striking of these are find in the short, squat, | 
and tallow-coloured Esquimaux, about the pelar 
remions of the N., and the tall Patagonians towards 
the m. extremity of the continent. The first of 
these differ in no respect, us far as plrysical. form 
is concerned. from the people of the same name in 
Asia and Burope. ‘The Patagonians or Puelches, 
habiting the SEK. coast af the southern extremity 
wf America, may be considered, after rejecting the 
exaggerations of early, and the contradictions of 
later travellers, as ihe tallest pesple in the world, 
lf with us the medium height of the male sox 
may be estimated at 4 feed & inches, that of the 
Patagonians may be taken at six feel, Orher 
races, remarkable for thetr freat stature, also exist 
amine the Americans; as the Carthees and Chero- 
kees, Jint there are also races romarkable for their 
shortness, as the Peruvians, who are between the 
mean European standard and the Chaymas, whose 
average height, according to Humboldt, is 5 feet 
2 inches, which makes them 4a fall inch shorter 
than the Malayan race, yet inuch taller than the 
Esquimiuux, Uyen the whole, it may be remarked 
that the American race exhibits a wider difference 
in stature than any other family of mankinul. while 
this ch fference, at the same time, would not scem 
lo he productive of any essential variation in 
Jlivsteal or intellectual capacity, In point of co- 
lour there exisis also considerable variety ; the 
hbrownish-red tinge for the mest part prevuils; 
hut i some eases its mtensity approaches to 
black, and is others to the fairness af a smuathern 
Luropean, The probabiltty js, after all. that the 
number of distinet races of men in Ameriea is at 
least, as great as im other portions of the world, 
although their smaller numbers, and obscurity of 
the tribes make if more difficult to distinguish 
aml class them, In this matter, languages, so 
useful a guide in Europe and Asia, hiave not, tu 
America, on account of their multiplicity and in- 
tricacy, afforded as yet much assistance, "Phe ex- 

ceeding, and perhaps insurmountable difficulty of 
this branch of the inquiry inay, indeed, be judged « 
of when it is known that the number of distinet 
languages spoken by men whose numbers are not 
supposed to execced 1,000,000 has been reakoaned 
at. no less than 488, and their dialects at 2,000, 

The intellectual powers of the American family, 
must, at first view at least, be considered as rank- 
ines very law even among the ucivilised races of 
mankind, The Americans, when left undisturbed 
to the exercise of their native energics, had not 
tamed any oF the useful animals, whether for food 
or Igbour, the llama and vicunna by one tribe ex- 
cepted, The Peruvians used gold, found in its 
native state, and they appear, also to have been 
able to smelt and harden copper—the utmost 
stretch of their ingenuity; but they knew nothing 
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of the use of iron, The agriculture of the most 
advanced of the American tribes was of a rude- 
ness and imperfection of which there can hardly 
be said to have been an example in the Old World. 
The Quichua, the most improved of their lan- 
guages, had no words to express abstract or wn 
versal ideas, as spuce, time, being, matter, substance, 
or even stich as justice, Aonour, gratitude, and 
freedom. They had invented no apecies of writing, 
aud the contrivances by which they attempted to 
‘lepict and record their ideas are more rade than 
anything handed down in the traditions of Eare- 
pean and Asiatic nations, In all the respects now 
mentioned, the Americars evineed their inferiority 
iv the natious of Europe and Asia, and. in all but 
the invention of a mide sart of Mereglyphics, to 
even the Negro nations of Africa, Nature had 
not, indeed, in many respects, been propitious ta 
wthem: she had denied them nearly all the do- 
mostie animals which have conduced materially 
to the civilisation of the inhabitants of the Old 
Worki; as the horse, ass, ox, eamel, sheep, goat, 
hog, and most. of our domestic poultry, Tut (heer 
want of mmgennity is sniliciently shown by their 
not availing themselves of such as they possessed 3 
as the rein-deer, couse, turkey, avid other poultry, 
soon domesticated by the European settlers, For 
their want of Ingenuity in not. discovering the 
art. of ameltine iron. no plea can be shown; and, 
indeed, it might rationally be supposed that the 
paucity of usefid animais for domestication would 
ather have had the effect of directing and ¢on- 
centraling their efforts in other quarters. Alere 
handfuls of Europeans, in comparatively rude 
aces, subdued the most numerous and warlike 
tribes of Ameries, and these handfils have now 
erown inte the majority of the population, * 

Of the origin of the American race we are 
totally ignorant. Neither the evidence of phy- 
sical form nor of arbitrary customs and institu- 
tions, which coull spring only from a common 
source, or the testimony of ianpuage, connect 
them with any other race of men, The testi 
mony of language on this subject is particularly 
elear, For example, incontestable evidence of a 
connection exists among the great majority of 
those insular Janguayes:- which extend over at 
least. 60° of latitude, and between Madagascar and 
Easter Island, over 200° of longitude; but the 
moment we quit the last named island, which is 
but 45° from the coust of America, all further 
trace of a Polynesian language ccascs. We are 
not, imlecd, unaware that the comparison of a 
great number uf American with a grout number 
of Asiatic languages has exhibited a small number 
of resemblances: but these we are disposed to con- 
sider as forced, fanciful, or aveidental. 

The moral character of the native Americans 
has been depicted under very different colours, 
Their capacity of enduring hardships and priva- 
tions of all sorts, and even the most excruciating 
®fortures, without murmur or complaint, is well 
known, and is owing as much, perhaps, to phy- 
sien] causes as to the training they undergo, 
They eannot be accused of inyratitade, or of a 
want. of hospitality, but they are in the last degree 
vindictive, erucl, and treachermia. When not 
engaged in war, ot hunting, or drinking, they 
sink into a state of torpor and apathy from which 
nothing can rouse them, They have all, or 
mostly all, an irrepressible rage for spintious 
liquors, to obtain which they will sacrifice every- 
thine. Ifthe state iv which women live be taken 
as indicative of the character of a people, the 
American Indians will be foutud to be almost at 
the bottom of the scale of civilisation, From the 
ane end of the coutment to the other, woman, 
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with very few éxceptions, is a slave; she has to 
perform all the laborious occupations of the tribe, 
and is, in fact, degraded almost to the level of a 
beast of bumden. Polygamy is very generally 
practised; and it is only in some rare cases that 
chastity is held in any estimation, © Their religion 
is a rude species of idolatry or feticism, Can- 
uibalism has undoubtedly prevailed over the whole 
continent, and is not yet entirely extinct. The 
Mexicans, the most advanced of the native nations, 
delighted in blood, and were accustomed, when 
invaded by the | ' ~ annually to offer up 
thousands of human victims on the altars of their 
rods, Even the Peruvians, the least sanguinary 
af ali the Americans, they being Salians, oy woer- 
shippers of the leavenly bodies, did not scruple, 
on the death of their monarchs, to Nnmelate hun- 
dreds of human victims on their tombs, 

‘The natural inferiority of the native Americans, 
and their incapacity .to attain to ayything like real 
civilisation,-are strikingly evinced by the result. of 
the courinued efforts of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
for their improvement, So long as the Jesuits 
rexidecl among them, and could direct their efforts, 
aud compel them to be industrious, all went on 
very well, and the golden age seemed to be re- 
stored. But the entire system was forced gnd 
factitious. ‘The moment the Jesuits withdrew, the 
fabric that had cost them so much pains and ja- 
hour to raise, fell to pieces, Civilisation had taken 
no real root among the Americans; and they re- 
lapsed forthwith into the indolence, mprovidence, 
and idolatry, that seem natural to the race. 

‘From the moment,’ says an able writer, ‘ that 
the Europeans landed in the New World, benc- 
yolence has been at work to imstruct some 
portions of these tribes in religion and the arts, 
and flattering accounts have been published from 
time to time of the success of those humane 
persons who dedicated their lives to the task, 
But, after three centuries of incessant exertion, 
what is the result? Is there one tribe that ex- 
hibits the steady industry, the provident habits, 
the spirit of improvement, and the rational views 
of religion, which are to be found in any parish 
of England? We eannot find that there 1s. 
Many tribes, living near the whites, have adopted 
their habits and ideas to a certain extent, but 
merely under the influence of imitation, While 
missionaries and teachers aré among them, every 
thing wears a favourable aspect; but their civi- 
Hsation is never self-sustained, It is created by 
the agency of men of higWer natural endowments, 
and when. they are removed it moulders away, 
because if bas no foundation in their character. 
Many parties of Indians, remnants of tribes once 
powerful, have lived peaceabiy, on reserves of 
iad, inclosed amidst the population of the United 
States, for more than a century, No situation 
can be imagined ‘better fitted to promote their 
improvement; but in no one instance, so far as 
we know, have they melted into the mass of the 
white population, or risen to any thing near their 
level in knowledge and the useful arts, They 
live in huts in no material degree better than the 
wigwams of their wandering brethren, They are 
generally honest, but drunken, indolent, and igno- 
rant, though teachers and missionaries are em- 
pleyed by the government to instruct them, 
Basket-making is almost the only trade they ply, 
and in their habits and character they may be 
aptly compared to the gypsies of Europe, who exist 
in the midst of civilisation, withant partaking of 
its spirit or its benefits. It should be observed 
that there is not the same reluctance in the whites - 
to mingle their blood with the red men as with 
the blacks. Much has been recently said of the 
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progress made by the Cherokees; but we suspect 
that what is witnessed there is but a flimsy veil 
of improvement, spread over habits which ,are 
essentially savage, We are convinced, in short, 
that the Indian is truly the man of the woods; 
Aan that, like the wild animals he liyes upon, he 
is destined to disappear before the advancing tide 
. +f civilisation, which falls upon him like a blicht, 
alecause if supplies new food to nourish his vices, 
while it demands intellectual and moral 

i which he is deficient, and ronders uselesa those 
qualities which predeminate in his character, We 
wotld not. discourage the attempt, to meliorate 
the lot of the Indians; but this will sneceed 


hest when it is grounded on a true knowledge af | —— 


their natural capaciticsa. Some of them are much | 
more susceptible of moral and religious improve- | 
ment iban others; but to instruct» ond reclaim 
them effectually, our belief is that the system of! 
the Jesuits is the ouly one that holds ent a chance 
of sticcess, ‘They must not merely be taught and 
preached to, but they mu + be retaince in a state | 
of pupilage, trained to their duties, controlled and | 
directed’ in all their proceedings by intellects 
superior to their own; and there are many tribes | 
ton ferocious and intractable fur even ihis method | 
of tuition, We fo not maintain that the cha- 
racter of the Indian nations is indelible: but to 
effect. any considerable change in it, the Japse of | 
a longer period would be required than the exist- : 
ence af these tribes is likely to extend to, | 





Gi | 
ther do we think that there is anything in the | 
extinction of these peaple by natural means which 
humauity should mourn over, Iu every state of 
life man has but a brief span of existence allotted : 
to lim, Successive generations fall like the leaves | 
of the forest; and it should be remembered that 
the extinetion of a race of men by natural cases, 
means merely its non-renewal or the suspension 
at those circurastances which enabled it te continue 
its existence,’ (Eneye. Britannica, ii. p. 631.) 
Population,— Besides the original inhahitants, | 
Vast numbers of Eeropeans of all nations, have 
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emigrated to America since its discovery by Cu- 
lunbus, tempted originally, for the most part, by 
the wura sucra fames. It Was thia same passion, 
iuking at in its most literal and degrading sense, 
that has made them fi] the Antilles, and part also 
of the continent, with millions of negroes brought 
from Africa, and reduced, with their descendants, 
to a state of slavery. But at a later period Ame- 
rica furnished an asylum fer the victims of poli- 
tical and religious persecution in the Old World; 
andl for these many years she has offered an all 
but inexhaustible fickl for the profitable employ- 
ment of its redundant capital, skili, and labour: 
and thousands upon thousands, who could hardly 
contrive to exist on this side the Atlantic, have 
attained, if not to opuleuce, at least te comfart 
and independcuce, in America, Hence she has long 
heen, and still continues to be, the promised land 
of the poor but industrious man; and a city of 
refuge to all who happen to be ciseontented with 
the policy, or whe have given offence to the relers, 
of the Old World, 

The estimates of the population of America at 
different periods have differed very widely, in 
consequence of the vague and defective nature of 
our information with respect toit. Humboldt esti- 
mated the population of America, ineluding the Au- 
files, at 35,000,000. Balbi estimated it, for 1827, 
at 39,000,000; but we incline to think that this 
was below the mnurk even for the epoch te which 
it refers; and the population of the United States, 
British America, and Brazil, but especially the 
frat two, has sinee inereased prodigiously. Ac- 
cording to estimates fur the yeas 186i, which we 
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subjoin, the population is estimated at 69,250,999; 
but this number, owing to the large natural in- 
crease, and the extensive immigration fram Europe 
to both North and South America, must at the 
present day be exceeded by many millions, and it 
may be safely stated that the population amounted, 
in round numbers, to at least 79,000,000 in the 
year 1865, _ 

The following account of the different American 
States, and of their extent and population in 1861, 
has been carefully compiled from the latest and 
best authorities :-— 


Ustimate of the Area and Population of the American States 
tw 1&G1, 
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| Area in sq, mm. | Population 


NORTH AMERICA‘ 











liuesian 'errilory . Set OPH) T3375 
Creenhingd . ‘ SC) CW) 400 
British N. Ainerica «| $640,900 Bek AGH 
Uiniles) States -| 289811 | 31,445,089 
Mexico . ‘ B57, 14] 7,995,436 
Ceutral Americ: . 174,850 90920 ,750 

1 West India Tstands HG,o¢5 2,919,215 

SOCTID AMERICA! 

{iniana , : . a! FG CW 290,829 
Cranatian Confederation, ALAA 2 363,000 
Venesne 1a ‘ . .! 470712 945,408 
Retudor , , 285 4565 TO40 871 
Pern . ' HO ed 2000 O00 
Belivin . . . OL a8 1,987 352 
Chili 1 oe) et) OTERSO® ©? 1,558,319 

| Argentine Confederation | b40 TRG 1171, 800 
Uruguay . . | 71,800 BLO 085 
Paraguay . : 74,0010 Twa7 451 
Brazil . . ~| 8,758,186 7,077 800 
Patagonia and Falkland : 300000 125,000 

stands . . , on 
| | 64,260,999 


_ diseases of America. — The Anglo-American 
population is subject to the same diseases as the 
people of Hngland; but suffers more from inter- 
mittent and remittent feyers, Yellow fever some- 
limes prevails epideimically as far north as New 
York and Philadelphia; but the mean duration of 
hfe in the English race has been inconsiderably 
affected by the climate of America. Deadly epi- 
ddemics however, decimate the Ilavannah, Vera 
Cruz, and other cities in tropical America. The 
¥elluw fever begins to prevail epidemicaily at 
Vera Cruz in May, when the mean temperature 
rises to 75° 2° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer: it 
vitains its maximum force in September and Oc- 
tob r, The disease is fata] to strangers, particu- 
larity to the inhabitants of the temperate and 
cold climates, In the intendeney of Vera Cruz, 
the yellow fever, which rages m the capital, has 
never been able to ascend above the farm of En- 
cero, Which Humboldt. found to be 3,044 feet above 
tte level of the sea; and as the Mexican oaks do 
not flourish below this limit, it shows that the 
constant average temperature is of a true tropical 
character, Humbokit also observes, that, while 
yellow fever rages at. La Gniavra, it never crusses 
the Cumbre and the Cerro de Avila, 

The condition of the mothers, and the training 
of the children, exereise an intluerice upon the 
health and diseases of the native American tribes 
which cannot be overlooked, The women, though 
doomed to severe labour, are spared during the 
period of pregnancy. They seldom marry tili they 
are about 20, Accouchements take place in pri- 
vate cabins, and the mother, afer washing herself 
in cold water, returns in a few days to her usual 
employments. Sir W. Penn was assured, and 
correctly, that the American Indians plunge*their 
iifanis inte cold streams as soon as born, in all 
seasons of the year, ‘This practice, which destroys 
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the weaklier bodies, and strengthens the survivors, 
has heen generally adopted by the savages of cold 
sul temperate climates, [twas common in Greece ; 
and Virgil makes one of the early Italians say in 
the Alneid :— 


Tiurum a etirpe genus: natosad flumina primum 
Defcrimus, sexvoque gclu duramus et undis. 


The Doriana and Pelasyrians exposed their chil- 
dren: and Lyeurgus regulated the practice by 
enacting that none but the infirm and diseased 
should be abandoned after a public examination, 
There are no deformed Indians or idiots ;. they are 
saetificed, says an apologist of savages, by the 
severity of the Indian manners, ‘lo facilitate their 
transport from place to place, the children are tice 
toa hoard, where they he upen their backs for 6, 
lor 18 months. By some tribes the heads are 
lnitened by pressure, 
its mother till it 19 2 years eld, andl sometimes 
lourer, The cireulation of the bland is more lan- 
guidin the Indians than in persons whe are in the 
constant exercise of the habits of civilised hfe. 
Out of 8 North American Indians, whose pulses 
Rush examined at the wrists, he did net meet. 
with one in whom the artery beat more than 60 
strokes in a mute. 

The diseases of the Indians vary with the eli- 
mate and locality. [In the north, however, fevers 
constitute the most striking diseases, Pleurisies, 
periphenmenies, and rheumatisms are common, 
lovsentery is an Didian disease, Great monbers 
perish of famine, and-the innumerable diseases 
generated hy famine, In ithe temperate zone, 
ane, remitting and malignant. fevers assail them 
in the endiess forests, and in the marshes, ane! 
effluvial atmosphere of the lakes and rivers, In 
the tropics, Hiemboldt savs, they are exempt at 
Vera Cruz from the ravages of yellow fever, which 
proves so fatal on the coast. and in the West Indies 
10 Europeans, But. thousands have been carried 
off in repeated epidemics, hy a discase not very 
differont from yellow fever, called Afutiazaheelt. 
Small-pox, which is believed to have been intro- 
duced amongst them hy the Spaniards, sometimes 
destrovs half the jieads of a tribe, Montezuma 
died of small-pox. [t has heen a generally re- 
ceived opinion that dves venerea was acquired 
from the inhabitants of Hispaniola (Hayli}, and 
conveyed by the equipage of Columbus to [urope, 
The son of Columbus relates in dis narrative that 
the islanders had a cutaneous affection, called 
errararacel, which resembled a tetter (Tenia): 
the historian Ferdinand Oviedo de Valdes affirms 
that the Spaniards were infected with it by the 
tndinn women, and communicated the discase to 
the Neapolitans in the expedition of Gonzalvo de 
Cordova. He aseribes ita importation to the secon 
expedition of Columbus, Warious cutancous aifce- 
Liens had been described by earlier medical writers, 
eonfornded with leprosy, and attribuized to impure 
intercourse but. in 1-193, syphilis appeared, with 
its stoking and appalling symptoms, almost simul- 
fancously all over Kurope, Columbus disembarked 
fram his fiest vovage, March 1), at Palos; and 
arrived at Seville in Apri. 
the summer, the disease was observed at. Auverene, 
wi Lombardy, in the rest of italy, and in Bruns- 
wick, It still, however, remains a problem whether 
the eutbreak of the malady merely coincided 
with the return of Coluunbus, or was conveyed 
from Ametion. 

Violent deaths are common among the Indians, 
Their veeupations expose them to accidents. They 
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them acquainted with spirituous liquors; and this 
has proved another prolific source of disorder. 
Celsus says, Medicina nunquam non est; and 
this holds among the American Indians, Their 
medical treatment, for the infirmitics to which 
they are subject, 1s simple, and often imstructive, 
In feyers, they abstract all kinds of strmulatmg 
food; and allow their patients to drink plentifully 
of cold water. Sweating is a common remedy, 
The Indian mode of procuring this evacuation is 
as follows:—the patient 19 confined im a close 
tent, or wizwam, over a hole in the earth, in which 
a red hot stone is placed; a quantity of water 13 


) thrown upon this stone, which instantly unvelves 
lithe paticut in a cloud of vapour and sweat; m 


this situation he rushes aut and plunges himself 
inty a river, from whence he retires to bed, If 
the remedy has been used with suecess, he rises 
from his bed in four and twenty hours perfectly 
recovered [rom his indisposition. ‘This bath is 
used not only to eure fevers, but to remove that 
uncasiness which arises from faticue of body; and 
used for this purpose it is an excellent remedy. 
They pnirge and vomit: ipecacuanha is one of the 
many roots they employ for the latter purpose, 
They contine bleeding to the parts affected. A 
piece of rotten wood is bummt upen the. skin for the 
same purposes as the moxa, They attempt to 
staunch the tlow of blood from wounds by plunging 
in cold water, and endeavour to restore drowned 
people by suspending them by the heels, They 
have a great many specilics of uncertain value, 
The Indzans attend to the sick fora certain season, 
but abandon them if the disease be protracted. 
When the northern Indian is unable, from sick- 
ness, to continue his journey, he is left behind by 
his companions, and covered over with deer skins; 
he is supplied with water, food, fuel, if the place 
will afturd it, and informed of the track whitch his 
companions intend to pursue, (Flcarne.) 

Some of the most important drugs in the Ma- 
teria Medica are derived from America. Guaia- 
cum was introduced, at an early period, as 4 
specific for syphilis in tle place of mercury, which 
it superseded for several years. It is now fallen 
into disuse. ‘Not so the root of the American sar- 
siparilla, which is consumed in great quantities, 
although it is exceedinyly expensive, It is found 
in the hedges and swamps of Virginia, There are 
several species; the best, according to Humboldt, 
crows on the borders of a lake, two days’ journey 
from Esmeralda, The calumba root, ialap, CO~ 
naiba, and ipecacuanha are derived from America. 
We are also indebted ta the New World for Peru- 
vian bark, ‘These remedies are invaluable; they 
contributed, in the 17th century, with the intro- 
duetion of syphilis, to destray the blind adoration 
of Galen, and led to a revolution in medicine, 

Discovery of America.—This is the most strik- 
ing event in modern times,.and has perhaps made 
the most important change in the condition of 
mankind, There is no rational ground for sup- 
posing that the ancients had the slightest idea of 
the existence of the Aracrican continent. The 
fourm of their vessels, flat-bottomed and impelled 
by oars, and their ynorance of the compass, al- 
luwed them to move only at a short cistance from 
land, ‘Their voyages therefore, though in some 
instances extensive, were always along the coast 
of the great continents; nor is there the faintest 
record of any one having turned his daring keel 
into the vast abysses of ocean. Nothing could be 
less probable, than that tempest or accident should 
drive any of the few vessels which then navigated 
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places the colonies on the western coast, is by no 
means supported by good early authorities. (Tor- 
feus, Hist. Vinland. Antiq. ch. i, ii, v., p. dU 
(Maps of Stephanus and Thorlaims), Heimskring- 
la, edit. Peringskield, I, 328-335.) | 
Another alleged disevvery of much celebrity 


Rut if we listen to some learned moderns, 
America would appear the general refuge of ail 
who felt themselves straitened in the Old World. 
The Trojans, Syrians, Carthaginians, Canaanites, 
but above all the Jews, have been represented as 
the undoubted ancestors of its present people, 
These speculations proceed upon a total oblivion | stands on the report of the Zen, Venetian noble- 
of the fact that man has every where many things / men of distinetion, Towards the end of the faur- 
In common with his fellows. The division into! teenth century, they visited wid spent a consider- 
tribes and respect for chiefs, the lamentations over | able time in Friesland, an insular country in the 
dead relations, the love of ornament, are considered | north of Kurepe, which Forster has shown to 
as habits which the Americans must have learned | azrce not iJl with Orkney, Shetland, and the Ferro 
from the Jews, Garcia, observing that most of / islands. They there learned, that four fishingr- 
them honoured their parents, and considered theft} boats being driven more than a thousand miles to 
and murder as crimes, thinks it clearly proved | the westward, had reached a coast named by them 
that they received the ten commandments from | East-out-land, where they found cultivation, large 
Moses. Others were obstinate, unbelieving, and | cities, castles, and a Latin library in possession of 
ungrateful; sure signs of their belonging to the; the king, Thence they sailed to a more southern 
stiff-necked posterity of Abraham. (Gareia, Ori- | country, named Drogio, inhabited by a rude 
gen de los Indios; Essai sur Ja question, Quand | people, ignorant. of iron, waging furious wars, and 
ef comment PAmerique a-t-il été peaplé? 6 tom. | devouring each other. Reports were then niade 
I2mo, 1757; Adair's History of the North Ameri- {of a more civilised people to the south-west, who 
can Indians, 4to.) Attempts have been made to {abounded in gold and silver, and had splendid 
trace a similarity between the languages of the | temples in which human sacrifices were offered, 
Old World and of America, but certainly with most | Forster, Maite-Bran, and for some time reorra— 
slender success. Tiarton has collected 54 similar | phers in general, eursicered that these countries 
sounds, which Professor Vater has raised ta 104, | were undoubtedly Newfoundland, New England, 
and Maltc-Bran to 120; but to praduce this, it | and Mexico. Mr. Murray was, we believe, ihe 
has been necessary to search through sixty lan- | first to observe, that even the distance of 1800 
puyres In each world. : miles by ne means corresponded: that tle castles, 

The Welsh have put i a claim ¢o the discovery , libraries, and populous cities on the sa re GoAst 
of America. In 1170, Madoc, a prince of North | of Newfoundland, were the reverse of credible, 
Wales, sailed tn quest of maritime adventure, and, | and that accounts of Mexico were little likely to 
after a long voyage, reached a ‘faire and larve | have reached the Friesland fishermen, Le arene 
country” filled with wonderful objects: he then | therefore that, supposing the northern yoyvace 
retumed and took with him ten vassals and 2 correct, interpolation must have been practised in 





larger party. Thus far scems tolerably attested; | what related to America. This has been corro- 
but though affording a sufficient foundation for | borated by the research of Mr, Diddle, who. on 
Mr, Southey's poem, the idea of the revion arrived | eumparing different posthumous ccitions of Ra- 
at: being really America seems scarcely to merit, | music's work, found that the narrative had been 
refutation, ‘The intimation, that he left Ireland | altered in aecurdance with successive and cor- 
far to the north, makes it nof imprebatle thai he | reeted accounts of the new continent. He there- 
might have reached sume part of Spain, no iucon- | fore rejects the whole as a forgery : we rather in-_ 
siderable achievement in that age for a Cymric; cline to think that the northern voyage may be 
chieftain. genuine, while all that relates to America is un- 
The claim of discovery by the Northmen from | doubiedly interpolated. 

Teeland has been much more geucraliy received. in the maps constructed during the fifteenth 
The Scandinavian writers have supported it as a | coutury. some ecerivgus features appear, which haye 
point of national honour; and the learned in the | been referred to a western world. In i436, one 
Test. of Europe have generally acquiesced in their | formed at Venice by Andrea Dianeo has in the 
authority. They would not, we think, have done | north-west Atlantie, not very remote from New- 
so had they perused the original narratives in | foundland, the word Stoka fixa (Stocklish). But 
Torfeus, and the Heimskringla, or Saga, of King | it is to be observed that Iceland and the adjaccut. 
Ulat Trygeeson, Biorn, an Feelander, in sailing | seas were then the seat of a great fishery, anil 
across to Circenland, waa overtaken by a terhpest, {the term may have been merely used fo ex- 
an after being tossed about for several days, came | press the abundance of its finny tribes, Anather 
ui view of an unknown land, After navigating | remarkable ohject in this map, as well as in one 
several dava along the coast the wind became | long priet, and m a subsequent one by Martin 
favourable, and uf four days he reached his desti- | Beliaim, is a lous range of territory west. ol’ the 
nation in Greenland. Can any one seriously sup- | Cauaries, named Autilia. It seems impossible to 
puse, that in this short passage he could have been | trace with certainty the origin ef this term, which 
driven upon Newfoundland, upwards of athousand | we strongly suspect to be a eerruntion of the 
miles out of his way, or if driven, could thus | Atlantis of Plato, and to lave no other Oricin. 
directly and rapidly have retraced his course ? | The inhabitanis of those islands are said to have 
Numerous voyages to and from this new country, | confirmed the impression, by asserting that, in 
named Viniand, are then related, with no mention | certain states of the atmosphere, they saw in 
of particular diiculty or danger. One of them is mysterious tlstanee a great woknown land; the 
stated, without any surprise, to have been per- | work either of Imagination or of some optical de- 
formed in twenty-four fours; a manifest impossi-j ception. These ideas, however, rested on no solid 
lility under the Newfoundlaud supposition, As | basis, and the sound judgment of Columbus ap- 
to the term Vin-land, very inappropriate even to | pears to have been in no degree iifuenced by 
Newfoundland, the Northmen probably, who could | them; it was not fo Antilia, but te uther regious, 
not be great connoisseurs on tis subject, mistaok | that he directed lis yoyvare, 

for the grape one of those cdclicate berries which Perhaps no nidividual ever stood so much alone 
abound on the Arctic border, We are convinced |as this navigator, in making a discovery that 
then that Vinland was merely a southern part of | chanyed the lace of the world, He eoneeived the 
Greenland; fur the modern hypothesis, which | design, and struggling against the opposition 
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male by his age, singly achieved it. Yet, like 
every other great revolution, it was doubtless 
prepared by previous circumstances, The pro- 
press of navigation and commerce, the enthusiasm 
excited by maritime discovery, its wide range 
along Africa, and towards India, all tended to give 
this direction to his spirit of lofty and daring ad- 
venture. The mrvention of the compas, and im- 
proved celestial observations, rendered tne longer 
lmnpossible to steer tirowgh an unkuewn ocean. 
Sound reasoning, aided by some errors, made him 
hope, by sailing westward, to reach, even at no 
very crest distance, the cossts of Eastern Asta. 

Columbus, being firmly impressed with this 
opinion, and being supported by the judgement. of 
Jeamed friends, made the first offer to Crenoa, his 
native country; but the citizens, unused to oceanie 
expeditions, at once rejected it. He then apphed 
to Portugal with seemimyely every chance of better 
success; and King Jolin accordingly referred it 
successively to a special commission, and to the 
eouncil of state. There was then, however, a 
powerful party opposed to maritime enterprises 
altogether, as wastuiye the national resources ; 
while their oppotents merely defended a prosecu- 
tign of che sure and successful career, by which 
they had nearly rounded the southera pomt of 
Africa, The proposal was rejected, while John was 
persuaded to take the mean step of secretly send- 
ing a vessel on his mwn account, which, however, 
returned without any success, Columbus next 
repaired tu Spain, then under the able sway of 
Ferdinand ant Tsahella, Tere, however, coxmoa- 
graphical knowledge was iwuch less advanced; 
the globular form of the earth was doubted by 
may, aut even represented as agamst the autho- 
rity of scripture and the fathers.  Finaneial dith- 
culties, caused by the war with the Moors, aid 
the lofty demands of Coltnmbus to have the offices 
of viceroy and high) admiral made lereditary 
in bis family, operated against lum: and live 
years’ solicitation was vainly employed.  Pro- 
poss were then made by his brother Lartholo- 
mew to Henry VIE. of England, who received 
them more favourably; but as Columbus was on 
the point of setting out for this country, Isabella 
was persuaded ta recall him, and, atter some fur- 
ther difficulties, she engaged in the undertaking 
with the utmost afduur, aud even pledged part of 
her jewels to raise the necessary foils, 

The expedition after all consisted but of three 
amali vessels, and vost only 4,0004 Columbus 
sulled from the port of Palos on the ard of August, 
1492, and went ly way of the Canaries, He en 
countered innumerable obstacles arising cliefly 
from the dimicl and mutinous temper of lus senmen, 
and after exhausting every resource furmished by 
his extraordinary address and perseverance, bad 
been obliged to promise tu return in a Sew days, if 
still unsuccessful. Signs of Jand, however, became 
frequent, and on the night of the llth of October 
a light was observed at some distanec, and the 
joytul sound of fand! land? burst from the ships, 
But having been often deceived before, they spent 
the night in astate of the utmost anxiety, As soon, 
however, as morning dawned, their doubts aud 
fears were dispelled; and the natives of the Old 
and the New Worlds found themselves, for the 
first time, in sight of each other, The land ou 
whieh Columbus made his descent, and which had 
a pleasant deliclitful aspect, was oue af the Ba- 
hama Islands, called by the natives (auanahani, 
and by the Spaniards San Salvador, Having landed, 
and taken formal pessession af the country for the: 
crown of Spain, Cohunbus became satistied, from 
the poverty of the natives, that this waa not the 
rich country of whick lie wus in search. Tie 
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therefore immediately set: sail, and, shaping his 
course a little more to the 5., successively dis- 
covered the preat islands of Cuba, and Havti or 
Hispaniola. After varions transactions with the 
nutives of the latter, he erected a fort, and leaving 
there a detachment of his men, set aut on hus 
return to Spain, arriving, after being obliged to 
take refuge in the Azores, and in the Tayus, at 
Palos, on the 14th of March, 1495, having spent 7 
months and 11 days in his memorable voyage. 
He brought with him picces of gald, a party of 
natives, and specimens of the vegetable and an- 
mal productions of this new world. His arrival 
was hailed with an enthusiasm of wonder and ad- 
miration in Spain and in Europe, and he made his 
entrance into Barcelona almost m regal pomp. 

Yolumbus found no longer any dithiculty in 
equipping a new armament, to which volunteers 
flocked from every quarter. In September he set 
suil with 17 vessels, several of large burden, and 
haying 1,500 persons on board, Though he found 
his colony involved in many troubles, he was not 
deterred from pushing his enterprises to the west- 
wanl, Waving fallen in with Cuba, he sailed 
along its southern coast, then steering to the left, 
lighted upon Jamaica. He was delighted wilh 
the rich yerdure and picturesque aspect of these 
fine islands, which he firmly believed to be parts 
of the Asiatic continent. Having returned to 
Spain, he set out, in 148, on a third voyage. 
Having first. proceeded southward to the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and stecring thence across the At- 
lantic, he came in view of the lofty mountains of 
Trinidad. Rounding that island into the Gulph 
of Paria, he saw the Orinoco rolling by many 
months its mighty stream into the ocean, This 
discovery highly gratified him, and was, indeed, 
the first time that any part of the 8S, American 
continent had been visited jby Europeans, Ie 
sailed along the coast as far as Margarita, and 
thence to Hayti, In 1502 he undertook a fourth 
voyage, sceking to push westward til he should 
artive at regions belonging to India, In this 
course he struck against the coast of Honduras; 
where, instead of tuming to the right, which 
would liave led him to Mexico, he took the left, 
or NW. course, as most promising for his object. 
Ile reached the Gulph of Darien, but without 
scomingly gaining any intelligence of the South 
Sea, le then returned to Spain, where, weighed 
down by hardships, and disgusted by the ingrati- 
tude of Ferdinand, he closed, m 1506, his un- 
nvalled career, 

America lad, in the interval, been explored 
from a different quarter, Jolin Caboto, or Cabot, 
a Venetian, who hac settled at Bristol, presented 
to Henry VII, a plan of western discovery, ‘That 
monarch, whe had nearly earned the glory of Co- 
lumbus’s voyage, gave his full sanction to the un- 
dertaking, ‘The adventurer, it appears, was willing 
to defray the whole expense; but whatever regions 
might be discovered, he and lis family were to 
tule them as lieutenants, and to enjoy the exciu- 
sive trade, paying, however, to the king 1-ath 
part of the profits, The patent was granted in 
1445, but circumstances prevented him from sailing 
till 1497. Then proceeding due west, he arrived, on 
the 24th of June, at a land, with an island ad- 
jacent, which appears to be Labrador and New- 
foundland, ‘Fhis was the first discovery of the 
continent, since it was not till 1498 that Co- 
lumbus reached the mouth of the Orinoco, Cabot 
brought home several of the natives, and, though 
the aspect of the coast was not very unvitig, 
Henry was so much gratified that he next year 
granted a fresh patent, allowing him to take up 
any 6 ships within the realm, equip them at the 
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Toyal expense, and receive on board any number 
of English subjects who might be’pleayed to ac~ 
company him. John, from seme unknown cause, 
did not gu out in person; but the expedition was 
Jed by his son Sebastian, who, though a youth, 
showed aiready the talents of a great. navigator, 
According to the very imperfect accounts of his 
yoyage, he had with him $00 men, and sailing by 
way uf Jveland, reached the coast of Labrader in 
about lat. 60° Discouraged by its bleak ap- 
pearance he stcered to the seuth, and continued 
m that direction till lat, 88° (Llackluyt. iii. ; 
Memoir of Cabot, ch, 5-10; Tytler’s Northern 
Coasts, Amer.) 
Meantime, in another quarter important dis- 
coveries were proceeding, Vincent Yanez Pingon, 
in crossings the Atlantic from the Cape de Verd 
Islands, was assailed by a tempest, which drove 
him to the southward of the equator: and, after 
being bewildered for some time amit unknown 
seas, be came in January 1499, to the view of an 
wuuiknown coast, which was that of Brazil, near 
Cape St. Augustin. Thence he coasted nurthward 
to the mouth af the Amazons, and viewed with 
astonishment the immense body of water poured 
by it into the ocean, justly inferring that it niust 
have rolled through a continent of vast extent, 
Three months after, Alvarez Cabral, despatched to 
India to follow in the footsteps ef Vasco de Gama, 
camé upon a Inere southern part of the same 
coast, which he named Santa Crug, and tovk pos- 
session of it in the name of the king of Portugal. 
America iad thus been reached in three dift 
ferent. and distant quarters, on a scale which con- 


veyed a high idea of its greatness, but. without at} 


all ascertaininy its outline and limits, ‘There was 
still ample unexplored coast te leave room for the 
passage to Podia, which coutinued to be the wrand 
abject In the discoveries that immediately ful- 
lowed. We shall begin with those most important 
ones, made by way of the Gulph of Mexico. Even 
before the fourth voyage of Columbus, Alonzo de 
Ojeda, on learning the results of the third, set out 
from Spain in 1499, and following up the career of 
his predecessor, explored the coast from Margarita 
tu Cape de Vela, He was accompanied as pilot 
hy Amerigo Vespneci, a skilful navigator, who, 
returning to Europe, published a narrative of the 
voyage, representing himself as the first. discoverer 
of the continent. ‘The relation was read with ex- 
tranrlinary interest, and the public adopted the 
name of America, yielding him aun honeur ute 
foubtedly due te Columbus, En 1500, Roderiga 
de Bastidas explored the coast from Cape Vela to 
the point reached by Columbus in his feurth 
voyage, thus connecting a vast extent of conti- 
neni, Ojeda and Nicuessa obtained grants of 
different portions; but their cvlonies, eauducted 
rashly and violently, were almost entirely de- 
siroyed, A remnant was assembled at’ Darien by 
Vasco Nugnesz de Balboa, an officer of great en- 
terprise, whe, penetrating across the isthmus, 
came in view of the great southern ocean, Vast 
prospects were thus opened; but the eourt of 
Span ungenerously transferred the chief command 
to Pedrarias Davila, who, actuated by nican jea- 
lousy, persecuted and put to death his predecessor, 
without himselfachieving any thing of importance. 

The discovery of the northern coast of the 
Galph was begun by Ponce de Leon, This officer, 
while in command at Porto Rico, was misled by 
the ulusery report of a fountain, in which who- 
ever bathed was restored from the most decrepit 
all age to all the bloom and vigour ef youth. In 
yHitsull of this chimera, he beat abeut from eeast to 
cist, plunging into every pool, of course without 
success. In the course of his search, he came in view 
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of an unknown coast, which he named Florida 
Sailing along to a considerable extent, and ium- 
ing the southern poit, he ascertained it to be 
part of the continent, and the Spaniards long con- 
tinued thus to name and to claim as their own 
ile whole territory to Canada inclusive, though 
they were ultimately unable to maintain more 
than this sqthern extremity. 

The main direction was still towards the west. 
Jn 1517, Cordoba trom Cuba sailed alang the coast 
of Yucatan, and collected some intelligence of the 
wealth and civilization of Mexico. He was fol- 
lowed next year by Juan de Grizalva, who, in the 
same direction, traced the entire coast of Mexico 
as far as Panuce. The fertile shores, well built 
towns, and abundance of gold, uispired the most 
Hlattering ideas of this coast, which was imme- 
diately dignified with the title of New Spain. In 
1519, Garay, governor of Jamaica, sent four ships 
under Pineda, who, beginning at Florida, traversed 
the whole coast as far as Vera Cruz. Tle entire 
survey of the Gulph of Mexieo was thus com- 
pleted. (Oviedo, Robertson. Marit. and Inl. Discov. 
B. ty. ch. ait. ive; Banerofi’s Hist. United States, 
oh, 1) 

Velasquez, governor of Cuba, on receiving the 
Hattering accounts brought by Grizalva, deter- 
mined to lose no time in litting out an armament 
for the couquest of New Spain. Jealousy, how- 
ever, deterred him from emploving the original 
discoverer; amd he gave the commaml to Hernan 
Cortes, a personal favourite, but who possessed 
every quality fitting him for such an undertaking, 
In March, 1519, he landed at Vera Cruz, and 
having burned his ships, marched inty the interior 
With this small furce, 
seconded by his own superior sagacity aud daring, 
Cortes subverted the empire of Mexico, put its 
sovereigns to death, and annexed it to the Spanish 
crown, Tlaving reached the South Sea, he em- 
ployed Alvarado to march along its coasts, which 
he did for the space of 400 miles, till lie reached 
Guatemala, Nunez de Guzman afterwards penc- 
trated the northern provinces to New Galicia, 
ow Guadalaxara and Zacatecas. Cortes himself, 
having equipped a teen in 15386, diseayered the 
peninsula of California, with its deep eulph, com- 
monly named in that age the Vermilion Sea. 
(Cortese Relazioni, Ramusie, MI, Robertson.) 

The ciseovery by Balbou of the South Sea re- 
mained long without any result, throuch the 
weakness or disupion of the oflicers employed. 
The mast tempting accounts were however re- 
ceived of the wealth of Peru, aud the abundance of 
its precious metals, In 1531, Pizarro, a daring ad- 
venturer, who had sailed with Ojeda, after one un- 
successful attempt, succeeded in assembling a band 
of brave and fierce followers, with whom he sailed 
to attack that great country. Uy aunion of buld- 
iss and treachery, he seized the empire and trea- 
sure of the Inca; and Peru became an appendage 
of the Spanish crown. Almagro, the companion 
and rival of Pizarro, pushed southward inte Chili, 
but he met there with great dificulties, and was 
recalled by the affairs of Peru. Pedro de ¥al- 
divia, however, having the government of that 
country conferred upon him, marched to the 
southern border of its fertile territury, as far as 
40° S. lat. ¥Yaclille, in 1537, made a march from 
Darien to Peru, through the fine countries of New 
Granada and Quito, Expeditions to conquer the 
latter were undertaken by Banaleazar and Alva- 
rada, who, after contending for its possession, 
agreed ta divide it between them. In 1540, Gon 
“ies Pizarro, brother to the vonqueror, widertook 
an expedition through the Andes to the west of 
Quito, In hopes of discovering a country said tou 
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abound in fine cinnamon, After numberless hard- 
ships. he came to the banks of the great river 
Amazon. Having followed its course for some 
distance, he employed (Orellana, one of his officers, 
to descend the stream In a light bark to search tor 
provisions. Orellana, inspired by a spirit of ad- 
venture, continued his voyage, and raced the 
whole of ita immense course down tggthe ocean, 
While the above-mentioned events were in 
progress, discovery proceeded, though in a less 
brilliant train, along the eastern coast. In 1514, 
Juan Diaz de Solis, a skilful mariner, was sent to 
sail round America, and reach the opposite side 
of the isthmus of Daricn. Solis, beginning with 
St. Augustine, the limit of Pingon’s discovery, 
surveyed the whole coast of Brazil, and then came 
to the grand opening of the hio de la Plata. Dut, 
having incautiously ventured on shore with a 
staall party, he was surprised by the natives, and, 
with several of hus pariv, expertenced the dread- 
ful tate which awaits those captured by the can- 
nmibal tribes of this continent, 
crews, on witnessing this catastrophe, were struck 
with dismay, and immediately returned home. 
Three years after, Fernando Magalhaens, or Ma- 
gellan, a Portuguese, discontented with his treat- 
ment in his native country, offered His services to | 
Charles ¥. 0 The immediate object was to reach 
the Moluceas from the west, aud thus, according 
to the papal grant, establish a claim to those 
inlands, which were then much valued. A fleet 
of tive stil heing equipped. he saded nm September | 
lot, and having precemled along the coast of: 


Brazil, reached Port St. Julian, where he wib-, 


tereal In Oetoher Lo20, he entered the strait 
bearing bis wame, and after a few weeks’ navigra- 
fion, saw the great Pacific opening: before him. 
He stretched directly across, and came to the 
Philippines, where he was killed in a contest with 
the natives: but lis vessel had the honour of 
being the first that circummavigated the glohe, 
In 1426, Sebastian Cabot was sent out to the La 
Plata, where he ascended the Parana anil the 
Paravuay, and, notwithstanding the oppasition of 
the Poriuguese, established two or three forts. In 
Joho, Juan ile Mendoza, am opulent Spaniard, 
founded the city of Buenas Ayres, and in 1437 
Juan de Ayolas penetrated across the Andes to 
Peru. Thus the great outlines of Seuthern Ame- 
rica were (raced ui every direction. (TLerrera, Ko- 
Dbertson, Marit. aml Ind. Dis, B. EY. ch. vi. vii) 

Discavery i the north dul not proceed with 
the same rapid steps, We have already neliced 
the important voyayes made by the Cabots. This 
exaiied the rivalry of the Portapguese, and in 1500 
Gaspar de Cortercal, a nobleman of that nation, 
set smu and surveyed a considerable extent of the 
coast. of Labrador. Ile carried off about 50 of the 
natives, Lo employ them as slives; tut the enmity 
al the peaple, thus justly reused, probably led to 
the fatal result of his uext voyae, from which he 
never returned. is Droiher Michael, sailing in 
search af dum in the following year, met the same 
fale, Which was shared also by another expedition 
sent im 15th. 

The reign of Henry Vill, was unfavorable to 
nautical enterprise, ‘The discovery of the Cabots 
was hot followed up, and Sebastian sought Loe 
service of Spato. Fie was sent out, however, in 
167, as pilot to an expedition commanded by 
Sir Thomas Pert, which, it appears, actually en- 
fered Ekudsens bays but the commander then 
lost. courare and returned, te Cabet’s great midi 
NCO, 
was soon forgotton. 


France now enterccl on the career of American : 


discovery. Jn 1O24 Francis I, employed Giovani 


The remaining ; 


This discovery attracted little notice, and : 
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Verazzano, a Florentine navigator, who sailed 
along and described the coast from Carolina to 
Newfoundland. Unhappily, in a subsequent voy- 
age, he feil into the hands of the natives, and 
suffered a cruel death. Ten years after Jacques 
Cartier, a seaman of Sf, Mais, performed several 
voyages, in which he entered the Gulph of St.. 
Lawrence, aud ascended the river as high as Mant- 
real. Attempts were then made to colonize tlicse 
‘countries, for some time without success: how- 
ever, in 1604, De Motz founded the colony of 

Acadia, and Champlain, in 1604, that of Canada. 
The latter, engaging in warlike expeditions, pene- 
trated southward to the lake bearing his name, 
and westward beyond J.ake Huron. 

The Spaniards meantime, as already observed, 
had, ander the title of Florida, claimed nearly all 
North America; nor were they wanting In vigor- 
ous efforts to make good their title. In 1520, 
Lucas Vasquez de Avilun discovered and at 
tempted to form a settlement on South Carolma ; 

but having begun by enirapping and earrying off 
a number of the inhabitants, he excited such a 
fierce enmity that many of the set{lers were killed, 
and the rest returned ta Dspamela, In 1524, 
Estevan Gomez sailed as far as the latitude of 
New York, whence he brought off a carga of 
sluves. A more important expedition was under- 
| faken in 1528 by Narvacg, the tival of Cortes, and 
sent Lo supersede hum, but who had been van- 
| quished and made prisoner, Ele now sought to 
indemnify himself by a kingdom in Florida Ite 
landed with a force of about 600 men, and ad- 
vanced about 800 miles into the mterior, baifuig 
ali attempts to oppose his progress. The natives, 
however, irritated by his violent and domineering 
condnet, posted themselves in the woods, anil 
harassed him by constant attacks and surprises. 
The Spaniards, completely exhausted, and in ex- 
treme want, were obliged to seek the nearest 
coast, Unable to teach their ships, they con- 
structed frail harks, which, on coming ant to the 
open sea, were wrecked, and almost the whole 
number peristied, Alvare Nugnez, the treasurer, 
beings cast ashore, contrived, by concihating the 
Indians, acting as a merchant and physician, aul 
even preteuding to work miracles, to make his 
way to Mexico, after a seven years’ pilpriniage. 
The land reuie was thus traced between that 
country and Florula. 

This catasirophe did net prevent another at- 
tempt. Fernande di Soto had been an associate 
of Pizarra in the couquest of Pern, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the capture of Cuzco, and 
other exploits. He returned to Spaim with a high 
name and a princely furtune; but instead of sit- 
ting dewn to enjoy these, he resolved to make 
them instruments for conquermg an empire for 
limoself, Elis reputation atiracted many of the 
mast distinguished Spanish youths as volunteers ; 
and in May 1o28 he landed in Flenda. with a 
nore powerful armament than those which had 
conquered Mexico and Peru. The exploits of 
Sote surpassed, in dariug valour and brilliant 


achievement, those of Cortes and Pizarro; bat 
his furtune was far different, There was here no 
vreat empire, no central point to strike at. lle 


struggled on amid a succession of fierce and petty 
tnhes, whom be always vanquished, but who 
rose around and behind him, and vever Ieft to his 
troops more than the grownd which they covered. 
le was lured on by eperts and specimens of the 
Verokd formation of North Carolina; but arriving 
there, in a must exhausted state, and linding: only 
ridges of naked hills, he turned back, Tle after- 
wards pushed far to the westward, crossed 1he 
| Mississippi in about lat, 35°, and proceeded north- 
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ward to near the present site of New Madrid. 
Finding no report. of gold, or rich kingdoma, he 
made a dash at the extreme west, passed the heads 
of the White Kiver, then descended the Waslita 
and Red River to the Mississippi. Here, over- 
powered by fatigue and disappointment, he sunk 
Ito the prave, ‘The miserable remnant of tis 
men, anxious te conceal his death from the Ia- 
dians, carried the body at dead of night into the 
middle of the river, and sunk it beneath the 
waters, afterwards putting together some rude 
harks, they made their escape to Mexico, (Alvaro, 
Naufragios in Barcia Historiaderes, tom, ii, Vega, 
Florida, Bancroft, i. 41, &e.) 

The wanderings ef Alvaro had attracted the 
attention of the Spaniards to the regions imme- 
diately north of Mexico. A friar, Mareo di Nizza, 
set out with a party to explore them, returned 
with a romantie account of a city, named Cevola, 
having 20,000 splendid hatuses, and its most com- 
mon utensils of gold, silver, and the richest 
jewels, Mendoza, the viceroy, hoping to emulate 
the glory of Cortes, fitted out two large expedi- 
tions, one to proceed by land under Vasquez Coro- 
naly, the other by ser under Fernando Alarehon, 
Coronado, after a most arduous march through 
nygred and desolate mountains, reached the plain 
of Cevola, aud, notwithstanding a most desperate 
resistance, foreed an entry, but found a mere vil- 
Jage of 400 houses, with nothing at. all splendid; 
the jewels were only pebbles aud reck-erystal; In 
hopes of achieving something, he marched 300 
leagnes to the cuast, where he found a city of 
somewhat greater consequence, named (Quivira, 
which cannot now be identified, Alarchon, un- 
able even to join his associate, returned cqually 
disappointed, Cabrillo, a Portuguese seaman, was 
then employed by Mendoza to explore the coast. 
He reached as high as 44° N. Jat, but brought 
hack a gloomy account of the aspect of the region, 
aml the difficulties of navigating this northern sea, 
(Ramusio, vol. it, 297, de. Venepas, Calefornia,) 

Phe zeal of Spain now slackened; but, in 1579, 
Drake, in his expedition round the world, traced 
the north-westem: coast as high as lat, 48° There 
#8 @ narrative by & Spaniard, named Juan de Fuca, 
whe hoasts that, in 1696, le reached a similar lati- 
tule; and his report, long diseredited, has been 
confirmed, in a great measure, by the discovery of 
a strait closely auswering his description, and now 
beartuge his name. In 1506 and (602 the Conde 
(le Monterey employed Sebastian Viseayna, who 
did not, however, reach so far as Cabrillo. There 
is also a narrative by De Fonte, who boasted that, 
lt 16-4), he had reached the latitude of 43°, where 
he found numerony islands separated by narrow 
struts, which he named the Archipelaga of St. 
Lazare, and within them aJarze lake named Belle. 
This account is generally branded as fictitious; vet 
we cannot but observe; that it strikingly agrees 
with the numerous chain of islands formd hy Van- 
couver in the same latitude, while Lake Belle may 
be the interior seca between them and the main, 
(Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, book v.. Murray 
Discov, N. Amer, vol. ii. p, 87, &&e.) 

The power of Spain having declined, she was 
unable to maintain the vast pretetisions she had 
advanced in relation to Floridé. Britain, now be- 
come a much more formilable maritime power, 
established colonies in Virginia and New England 
in defiance of Spam. In doing so, although there 
was hot room for great discoveries, she acquired a 
far more accurate knowledge of this long range of 
coast, ‘The expectation was still entertained that 
some of its openings might lead into ithe 
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laborious survey of Chesapeake Bay, by Smith, in 
1608, uearly put an end ta these hopes, 

The British, however, made indefatigable efforts 
to discover a passage to India by the north, Sir 
Martin Frobisher, in 1576, found means to equip 
two slender barks of 25 tons for this arduous at- 
tempt, Passing the southern extremity of Green- 
land, he reaghed the coast. north of Hudson's Strait . 
but, after sailing about for some time without per- 
celving any opening, aud the season being: add- 
vanced, he returned. One of the party brought 
home a shining black stone, which some ignorant 
persons pronounced an ore ef gold, The utmost 
enthusiasm was thus kindled, and a larger expe- 
dition was easily fitted out next year. Frobisher 
tlien discovered the straits bearing his name, lead- 
ing into Hudson's Bay; but he was arrested in 
them hy the ice; he earried home, however, 2 
store af the black stone, The hopes of the nation 
were lugher than ever, and the queen sent him 
back with 15 ships, a strong fort in frame-wark, 
and 100 men to form a colony. In approaching 
the place, however, he was attacked by so furious 
a tempest, with isluids of ice driving against the 
vessels, that he bad the utmost difficulty in saving 
and bringing them home. These disasters, and 
the discovery that the appearances of gold were 
illusory, caused a suspension of this series of en- 
terprisea, | 

fn 1685, a number of leading: merchants fitted 
but two vessels under John Davis, Steering far- 
ther N. than Frolisher, he crossed from Greenland 
the straits bearing his name, and came upon the 
American luid in about 66° N, He sailed some- 
what farther N., and surveyed different parts of 
the coast, but was eblieed by the lateness of the 
season Lo retum. Eis report, however, being fa- 
vourable, he was sent out again next year. 
Though much retarded by the encounter of a hia re 
fieki of ice, he reached his former station, and 
steered thence SLE. till he came to Labrador, haying 
passed numerous islands, as appeared to him, bu, 
probably the coasts herdering on the sounds and 
tulets leading into Tfudson’s Bay. Being assailed 
ly tempests, he returned io England, still eryving 
such favourable hopes that, thuugh many of the 
adventurers held back, Mr. Sanderson, his zealous 
patron, procured fur him asmualler armament. He 
pushed to the vet unattained point of 72° 12’ N,, 
on West Greenland: thenee he steered 40 leagues 
across, but was arrested by the fixed fell of ice in 
the middle of the bay. He vainly attempted to 
round it, and was pushed southward to his former 
station on the American coast. He penetrated 60 
leagues up Cumberland Strait; then being obliged 
to return, he observed, without entering, the en- 
trance of Hudson's Bay, He returned home as 
sanguine as ever, but the perseverance of the mer- 
chants was exhausted. 

The Muscovy and Levant. companies, in 1602, 
sent out John Weymouth; but the mutinous spirit 
of lis crew prevented his achicving anytling. 
They employed, im 1606, John Kuight, who was 
surprised and killed in Labrador by the natives, 
In 1607, Sir Dwlley Digees, Sir Jolin Westen- 
holme, and ether gentlemen fitted ont Henry Hud- 
son, a celebrated navigator, who had already made 
three aretic voyages. Though furnished only with 
one ship of 55 tons, he penetrated, after many difli- 
culites, into the bay, or rather juland sea, which 
now bears his name, He surveyed a consideralile 
extent of its eastern shore: but as November hail 
arrived, was obliged to winter there, Much hard- 
ship being endured 11] spring, a mmliny arose 


mouth | aniong jis erew, who exposed Hudson and his 


sea. anil this was even viewed by the Virginia: friends to perish on this inhospitable shore, anid, 
compaiy as one vf tiezr leading vbjects. Tout the ; with thiuned numbers, made their way to Ireland. 
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Notwithstanding these melancholy circum-| ket. Dixon and Meares, in this puranit, explored 
stances, a great opening had thas been traced. | Nootka and the adjacent coasts, The Spaniaris 
and, in 1612, the Company sent ont Sir Thomas j attempted to eppose this trade, and even captured 
Bution, accompanied by Bylot, one of Hudson's | the Argonaut, a British vessel; litt were obhged 
companions, Sir Thomas having evtered the bay, | to withdraw their upposition, ‘They now sent 
stecred directly across through such an extent of | several expeditions, particularly one under Ayala 
open sea, as made him hepe that he was now in| wil Maurelle; but these could make no diseovery 
the Pacific; when he suddenly saw himself ay-| which had not been anticipated, fn Tr91—2, Van- 
rested’ by a long line of coast, to whieh he gave | couver was employed my making a carcful survey 
the name of Hope Checked. He wintered in [of these coasts, in the hope of tinding a passage 
Nelson’s River, sailed up Roe’s Welcome, sur-; into the Atlantic, through one of their numerous 
veyed! various petits on Southampton Island, and lhays; but this he proved to be impracticable, 
returned to England. After a fruitless attempt by | Broughton, under his direction, ascended the 
Gibbons, Bylot and Baffir. were sent in 110; but | Columbia fer about 90 mules. Capt. Gray, em- 
they were arrested by the eastern coast: of Sou- | ployed by the United States, had before been_at its 
thampton Island. In 1616 they went to try the | mouth, and given it its name; but he Is Rad Neyer 
more patent route of Davis's Straits. They made | to have entered the actual channel of the river. 
then the complete circuit of that great inland sea,| Meantime some stragghng attempts afrer the 
which has since been named Bafin's Bay: bet! passage were made from the Atlantic. In 166%, 
returned with the convietion that it was enelosed | the HLudson'’s Bay Company was formed, and un- 
by land on every side, and afforded no hope of a| dertook to make exertions for this obiect. There 
passage, The search in this direction was dis-; 18 however ne record of any till 1721, when Kaight, 
continued : but, in 1631, Fox was sent out by the | governor of one of their forts, prevailed on them 
king, and dames by the Bristol merchants, to try | to supply him with the materials for a voyure, 
neni the route of Hadsen’s Day. Pox, after | Unfortunately, being obhged to winter on Marble 
vainly attempting a western route, sailed up the | Island, he and his whole crew fell a sacrifice to 
channel bearing his name, the most direct route to | siekness and fami. In fv4l, Mr. Dobbs, a 
the strait of the Fury and Heela, bat stopped | gentleman of miluence, and imbued with the 
much short of that poit. James stood to the | most ardent zeal on this subject, prevailed on the 
southward, and being entangled in the eastern | Admiralty to send out: Capt, Middleton with the 
coasts of the culph, was obliged to winter there, | Furnace bomb-ketch. ‘That officer, in 1742, saileit 
where his crow suffered the utmostextremity ot cold. | te the head of Sir ‘Thomas Roc’s Welcome, where 

The north-western coast of America, notwith- | he found on one side Repulse Bay, on the other a 
standing the Spanish discoveries, temained still | frozen strait between Suuthampton Island and the 
almost ubknown. Dut afier Russia had overrun | maiand, Waving also looked up Wager Inlet, 
Siberia, and teached the shores of the eastern | he pronounced a passage m this direction im- 
ocean, her active rulers felt an interest respecting | possible. Dobbs and others loudly aceused him of 
the opposite continent. It was even doubted, | carclessness and even treachery, antl kindled such 
whether it was separated from that of Asia; but | a spirit that Wh0G0/ was raised by subscription, 
this, in 172%, was nearly ascertained by Behring, | and parliament voted a bounty of 20,0002 to the 
who reacherl dhe eastern extremity of the latter | subscribers in the event of their success, ‘Iwo 
continent, on the straits which bear his name, | vessels were sent out under Captains Morr and 
He saw the Jand thence stretching NW., but did | Smith, who however merely examined the Wager 
not discover anv part of America. A few years | Inlet, ascertaining that there was no passage, ancl 
alter, Krnpishef, a Kossac, from Kamtschatka, | then returned. . 
deseried, and sailed along it for two days. In| Maritime expeditions were now suspended, but: 
1741, Behring and Tchirikoff were sent. thither to} some important discoveries were made by tani. 
make a caretul survey. ‘They were separated: the | Ever since Batfin's last voyage, the impression 
former reached the coast, and landed about the | had prevailed that North America stretched in- 
latitude of 5X°, Tle could sot accomplish his ob- | definitely towards the pole. But im 1769, Abr, 
ject of surveying it to 60°, and being obliced to | Hearne, sent by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
winter on aue of the Aleutian islands, suffered | descended Coppermine River, and found if to 
severe jardships, to which he fell a sacrifice. ; terminate in a sea at about 69° N. lat. In 178%, 

| 
| 
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Tehirikoft came in view of it In about lat, 55°; | Sir Alexander Mackenzie, an agent of the North 
but being unuble to land, and having lost two | West Fur Company, descended, much farther 
boats in attempting to‘ communicate with the | westward, the great river bearing his name, ard 
natives, he returned te Kamtschatka. On this | came fo what he termed alake, but which, from 
voyage the Russians found their claims to the its having tides and contaming whales, was very 
American coast. N. of 55°; and their traders soon | decidedly judged to be also a sea. There was 
established along it a chain of settlements with a | thus found great room to suppose that. in a lati- 
view to collecting furs and skins of the sea-otter, } tude between 60° and 70°, America was bounded 
(Purchas, iii, 696, 716. Narratives of Fox and | by a great Aretic ocean: while from these observa- 
James Barrow’s Arctic Vovages.) tions combined with those of Vook, the estimate of 
Capt. Cook employed his last voyage in ex- | its breadth was greatly enlarged. 
amining the north-west boundaries of America,| These considerations produced litile influence, 
and in attempting to effect. a north-west. passage, | fill, after the peace of 1815, when the encreies 
He traced the coast from 50° northwards, till he! ealled forth during the late war sought a different 
came to Cape Prince of Wales, the western Jimit: direction, Sur John Barrow proved that the im- 
of the continent: then steered north-east till, in‘ pression against the existence of a passage, ile- 
ahout. 70°, he was arrested by an unbroken chain | rived from former failures, rested on very sheht 
of ice islands. He retummed, naming the adjacent. | grounds. Under his auspices, Capt. Ross was sent. 
promontory Iey Cape; and King and Clerke next | out in 1818, with the isabella and Alexander, to 
seqson in vain attempted to penetrate further.| make a more full trial in Jjattin’s Bay. Ile 
The information obtained in this voyage induced | sailed entirely round it, but returned decidedly 
many English ships to resort to this coast with a | reporting that Tvigator’s opinion to be correct, 
view to the capture of the sea-otter, for whose rich | and that it afforded no western passage, Lieut. 
skin dhere is a regular demand in the China mar-| Parry of the Alexander, however, and other 
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officers, were of opinion that the spacious opening | 147° W., the obstacles became so serious as made 
of Lancaster Sound had been quitted without due | it necessary to turn back. Meantime, however, 
examination, and afforded a favourable promise, | Capt. Beechey had passed Bchring’s Straits; and, 
He was therefore sent out next year, aud though | though the ship could not be navigated beyond 
he did not reach the sound till August, found all | the Iey Cape of Cook, Mr. Eison, in a Boat, reached 
lis expectations fulfilled, The ships, during the | 1569 21’ W, long., where a cape stretched into lat, 
first day after entering the aound, had an un-| 71° 23'N, The expeditions were thus within 9 
obstrneted run of upwards of a hundred miles, | short deg. of long. from cach other; of which had 
After sailing a little farther, he was arrested by | they been aware, they would at every cost have 
ice, and obhged to tum southward along the | pushed through. Dr, Richardson succeeded in ex- 
eastern shore of Prince Regent’s Iniet. Deine | ploring the whole coast betwen the Mackenzie and 
arrested there, he returned northwards, and wus | the Coppermine, connecting his discoveries with 
sratiied to tind the passage to the west become | those of the former voyage, and leaving unknown 
quite clear, Te run aleng it fo beyond 110° W. 1 only twa comparatively small portions between 
long, thus entitling the crew to a royal bounty of | Franklin's extreme points and these reached by 
0,000L He was then obliged to make arrange- | Beechey on one side, and Parry on the other, , ~ 
ments for spending the winter, during which, not-} Capt. Itoss, regretting the mistake hy which he 
withstanding the mast rigorous cold, the health | had failed to discover the entrance into the Polar 
and spirits of the crew were surprisingly preserved, | Sea, anxiously sought the means of retrieving this 
Ife was defeated in his attempt next year te | error. These were furnished by a publie-spirited 
penetrate further west, and obliged ta return, friend, Sir Felix Booth, and the resources of steam 
Capt. Parry was again sent out the following | navigalion were ealled ferth, They were not of 
year; but it was now resolved to try the chaunel | much avail: but Capt. Ross, through many difti- 
dy the northem head of Mudson’s Bay, which | culties, made his way into Prince Regent's Inlet, 
Middicton was considered as having by uo means } and reached consideral:ly farther than -aITY on its 
completely explored. Ile found ne reason to doubt j eastern limit, He thrice wintered there, and ex- 
the accuracy of that navigator; but by pushing up | plored a creat extent of the ruljucent coasts, Me 
the Fox Channel, he arrived at a strait, named | found himself on what appeared a peninsula, named 
after lis vessels the Fury and Hecla, which was] Boavthia, reaching to 74° N. lat.. and connected 
ascertamed to afford a passage into the Polar sea. {| with the continent by a narrow isthmus, A con 
Jt was so blocked up with ice, however, that his | siderable extent of the American coast to the west_ 
utmost. clforts, during favo siecessive seasons, could | ward was also explored, but without reaching 
not foree a passage. Having returied to England, | Frauklin’s Turnagain. Commander Ross is con 
he was sent out a third time, in 1824, to endeavour! sidered as having ascertained the site of the mnige- 
to penetrate threngh Prince Regent's lilet into | netic pole on the western coast of Boothia, Capt. 
the open sea, uf which he had now fully ascertained ) Ross, in attempting to reach liome, was abligeed te 
the existence. The scason, however, being pecu- : spend another winter near the northern point of 
jiazly nigerous, it was not til next summer that he | the peninsula, Ilis arrival, in 1883, occasioned a 
Teached the western coast; and the Fury, being | joyful surprise, as the most melancholy forebodings 
then squeezed between two masses of ice, sustained | had prevailed as to his fate. ' 
ao severe an injury, that it becarme necessary to| During the alarm felt at his long absence, an 
abandon her, and give up all attempts te proceed | expedition to discover and release him was titted 
farther, out, partly by government and partly by private 
Other means were at the same time resorted. to | subscription. It was entrnsted to Capt. Back, a 
for exploring the northern boundary of America. | companion of Franklin, with the hope that he 
Hieut, Franklin and Dr, Richardson undertouk to } might also make some further discoveries, Having: 
proceexl to the mouth of the Coppermine River, | left England in February, (833, he wintered at 
and thence attempt to trace the whole coast, from} the eastern end of Great. Slave Lake, aud next 
the strait of the Fury and Tecla to the [ey Cape | summer descended a river named the ‘T’hlew-ee- 
of Cook, They sailed from England in May, 1820; | chop. It terminated in a spacious bay, at the end 
were obliged to winter on the Athabasca Lake, and | of which the coasts appeared to stretch, one SK, 
in July, 1421, embarked on the Arctic Ocean. They | the other due W. From Cape Ogle, where this 
turned to the eastward, but were forced to take aj last direction began, was seen on the E. an appa- 
very circritous course through deep sounds andj rently boundless expanse of sea. By the observa- 
lnlets, particularly the great. oue named Coronation | tions then made it appeared probable, that Boothia 
Guiph, Hence, on reaching Point Turnagain, in { did not form part of the American continent: but 
109° 20° W. long., though tlic sea coutinued open, | was connected with a more southerly pennisula 
they found it necessary to return, frum the ex-| which, along with it, formed one oTeat Island. 
hausted state of the equipment, ‘The party, being ({ In 1838, the Hudson’s Bay Company determined 
obliged to travel by Jand over a range ol naked! to explore what was yet unknown in their own 
territory broken by lakes and rivers, eudured the! territory, Under the ‘direction of Mr, Simpson, 
utmast extremes of human misery, and several: the resident. governor, Messrs, Dease and SimMpsolt, 
perished before they coukl reach Fort, Enterprise ; in the summer of 1837, went over the intermediate 
on the Coppermine, They returned, however, with | space between the points reached by Frankhn and 
unbroken spirits and determination, and guvern-! Beechey. it was found to run ina nearly direct 
ment Uberally furnished the means of renewing ; line, presenting no remarkable feature except the 
their efforts. At the same time, Capt. Beechev | effux of two large rivers. ‘The same rentlemen 
was sent by way of the Pacifie Ocean to follow in | were emploved, in 1838, to explore from Cape 
the steps of Cook, and meet them from the west-! Turnagain to the strait of the Fury and Iecla; a 
ward. Frankbn’s new expedition set sail in 1828, more (ifficult task. 
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wintered on Grreat Bear Lake, and carly next year} ‘Ihe first important steps in the discovery of the 
were at the mouth of the Mackenzie, whence they | interior of N. America were made by the’ French 
now proposed te begin thetr survey. From this | from Canada, under the government of Count 
point Capt. Fraukln proceeded W.; Dr. Richard- | Frontenac, Under his auspices, loylet and Father 
son i. The former explored a considerable extent | Marqnette, in two Indian bark canoes, undertook 
of coast bordered by ranges of the Rocky Moun-| to explore the vast regions on the Mississippi. 
tains; but, after passing Foggy Island, in long. | Lake Michigan then formed the extreme boundary 
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of Kuropean knowledge, From it, ascending the 
Fox river, and descending the Onisconsin, they 
reached the central rtream, and were astonished 
at its grandeur, and the majestic forests on its 
hanks, In proceeding downwards, the first people 
they met were the Illinois, who received the 
hospitably. Afterwards they were struck by the 
influx of the mighty stream, deeply tinged with 
mud, of the Missouri (named by them Peketanani) 
Under the name of Ouabiskgou, they desertbe the 
united stream of the Wobash and Ohio. They 
came next to the Akamseas (at the mouth of the 
Arkansas}, but percetving now that the river must. 
terminate, not, as had been supposed, in the Gulph 
of California, but in that of Mexico, they were 
afraid of the Spantards, and returned, 

When the two travellers arrived at Quebec, 
there happened to be in that city an enterprising 
young Frenchman, of some birth and fortune, 
named Sieur de la Salle, who conceived an en- 
thusiastic desire to prosecute this carcer of dis- 
covery, Through influence ai: court, he procured 
amplc means. After some time spent in erecting 
forts upon the lakes, he reached the Mississippi 
by a new route, ascending the sItami anc descend- 
wg the Ohne. On reaching the Arkansas, he 
hesitated not to prosecute his voyage, and passed 
Along the territory of the Taencas, Natches, and 
(Juinipissas. Soon after, by the vast. breadth to 
which the waters expanded, their brackish taste, 
and the shells on the shore, he discovered, with 
exultation, that he was at the mouth of the Mis- 
aissippi, He hastened back by the same route to 
Canada, and thence toa France, where he was 
received with the highest dtstinetion, created 
coveror ot the region he had traversed, amd sent 
out with four ships and 280 men, He went hy 
the W. Tnidies; but unfortunately he could aot 
distinguish the entrance of the river, and, while 
searching for it, & mutiny arose among his men, 
in which he was killed. 

About this time Hennepin also attempted to 
Teach the source of the Mississippi; but, after 
passiig the Falls of St. Anthony, he was taken 
prisoner by the Indians, detained longi in captivity, 
and thought himself happy 10 making his escape. 
Some time after, Baron Lahontan reported |us 
having ascended a great tributary, which he calls 
Long, but which appears to be the St. Peter's. 
He met some members of a distant tobe, wha 
described a chain of bigh mountains lying to the 
westward, beyond which was a great salt luke, a 
term which the Indians often apply to the sea, 
These correct statements seem to absolve the 
baron’s reports from the suspicion of fiction, which 
has been sometimes attached to them, 

The English colonies on the Atlantic had made 
a great advance in population and wealth, before 
they attempted to penetrate across the Allerhany. 
An opinion had indeed long prevailed, that this 
range formed an insurmountable barrier, In 1/14, 
however, Spottiswoode, governor of Virginia, sent 
a party, who made their way into the western 
territory. It was still some time before the 
colonists made any attempts to settle there, and 
when they dil, they were vigorously opposed by 


the French, who, in virtue of the settlement of | 


Canada and the discovery of the Mississippi, 
claimed the whole region, 
company who attempted an establishment. on the 
(thio, and erected, on the present site of Pittshurg, 
Fort. Duquesne, ‘which struck a preneral alarm 
through the provinces, The conquest of Canada, 
and the peace of Paris, m i768, removed this 
anposttian. Still the settlement was made, not 
by any combined or official movement, but by 
Boone, and other daring adventurers, who main- 


They drove out a' 
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tained a series of bloody struggles with the na: 
tives, by whom the English were kept in perpetual 
alarm. It was not till seme years after the war of 
independence, that Kentucky was received into 
the union, and that the great tide of emigration 
began, which has covered the valley of the M1s- 
sisaippi with so many populous and flourishing 
states. 

The Americans having in 1804 purchased Loui- 
siana from Napoleon, claimed under that vague 
title the whole region to and beyond the Mutssis- 
sippi, and commenced operations for exploring 
that vast territory. An expedition was arranged 
by Mr. Jefferson, then president, and was led by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, the former of whom 
was his private seecrctary. On the 16th May, 
1804, thev began their vovage on the Missouri, 
Having aseended 1,600 miles, and reached the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, they found the 
season too far advanced for crossing that great 
chain, They, therefore, built a fort named Man- 
dan, where they spent. the winter, Early in April, 
they were again in movement, and m muuctecn 
days came to the intlix of the Yellowstone, almiost 
equal to the main stream. Having reached the 
crest of the preat recky chain, the travellers de- 
scended rapidly, though nat without ditheulties, 
from the ruggedness of the road and the want of 
provisions. They at length, however, embarked 
on the southern branch of the Columbia, which 
they named Lewis, and after passing its falls saw 
it spread inte a wide channel, and ultimately open 
inte a bay, where they exultingly heard the sound 
of breakers from the Pacific, They wintered at 
the mouth of the river, and hastened back by the 
same route in the following spring, They were 
not, however, the tirst who had crossed the entire 
breadth of the continent, This had been effected 
in 1792 by Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie, in a more 
northerly quarter; and in 1808, the agents of the 
Montreal Company had crossed the mountains, 
and formed trading posts on the northern branches 
of the Columbia. (Journal of D. W. Harinon, 
Andover, [820.) 

The American government sent, in 1800, another 
expedition under Major Pike, to trace the yet 
unknown head of the Mississippi. It was foun 
in a direction almost «luc north, not rising: frem 
any great natural range, but m a flat marshy 
region, and passing through a number of little 
lakes, the chief of which, named Leech and Red 
Cedar, contend for the honour of giving birth to 
this leading American water. Its length, too, 
proved to be at the muinal junction little less 
than half the Missouri, which therefore ought pro- 
perly to rank ag the main stream. Pike, on his 
return, was sent to explore the course and origin 
of the Arkansas and Red Kivers, The former Jie 
found very broad, flowing through a country 
richly stocked with game, and having its source 
in the Rocky Mountains. He first conveyed an 
idea of the loftiness of thaé chain, which he com- 
pared, though with exaggeration, to*the Cordil- 
leras. He attempted then to deseend the hed 
River, but. entered by mistake on the Rio del 
Norte, and procceding uito the MeStcan territory 
was made prisoner by the Spaniards, but well 
treated and soun release, About the same time, 
Mr, Dunbar and Dr, Llunter, from Natches, sailed 
to a considerable height up the Hed River and 
its tributary the Washita, surveying the fertile 
country on their banks, 

After a long suspension, the American govern- 
ment, in 1819, recommenced this career, Major 
Long and Dr. James were sent to explore more 
precisely the western territory southward of the 


Missouri, They discovered with regret that a 
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great sandy desert extends for a breadth of about 
400 miles eastward from the Rocky Mountains. 
‘That. chain was carefully examined, anc its highest 
peak found not much to exceed 12,000 feet. Seek- 
ing to descend the Red River, by a fresh fatality 
they mistoak for it the Canadian, the longest 
iributary of the Arkansas, by whose channel they 
resained the Mississippi. Meantime (reneral Cass 
was cmipluyed in a more careful examination of 
tlis last river, tracing in his way the southern 
shore of Lake Supenor. Major Long, on his re- 
turn, ascended St, Peter's River, already visited 
ty Lahontan and Carver, He found, rising from 
econterminous sources, the notthern, Red Niver, 
which flows into the British territory, and ends in ; 
Lake Winnipes, These successive expeditions ; 
conveyed to the United States government a | 
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these discoveries, however, he had been forestalled 
by Dr. Rae, whe had been sent out in 1853, to 
complete surveys of Boothia, and other points. 
Between the years 1850, and 1857, numerous ex- 
peditions were sent out, amongst others a second 
American expedition, under Dr, Karre, which re 
sulted in the discovery, by him, of the great 
‘ Humboldt Glazier,’ and the supposed discovery 
of an open Polar Sea, In 1857 the search was com- 
menced, which was destined at last to put at rest 
the hopes and fears respecting Sir John Franklin's 
fate. Jn the summer of that year, Captain McClin- 
tock sailed in the Fox for the Aretic Seas. The 
results obtained by this expedition were of the 
most convincing kind, not only as determining 
the unhappy end of Franklin’s enterprise, but as 
proving, from the route through which he was 


pretty correct idea of the interior of their vast‘ traced, that he, after all, is entitled to the honour 


territory, Ineluding these parts of the continent 
which had hitherto been most imperfectly known, 
Arclie enterprise, which had renamed dormant 
fur six years between 1859 and [&45, revived with 
energy in the latter year, when Sur John Franklin 
started upow his expedition, [dis directions were 
16 proceed through Lancaster Suund and arrow's 
strat to Cape Walker, and thence south-west to 
Bebring’s Strait, a distance of about 900 mules ; 
ar, if he found this route impracticable, he was to 
vo up Wellington Channel, The Erebus and 
Ferror were seen for the last time in July, 1840, 
two months after their departure from Tongland., 
For three years the government at home was oc- 
eupied only in speculationa respecting their pro- 
tracted absence, and plans of relief; but in 1848, 
expeilitions of search were sent out, with one of 
which sailed Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae; 
wlilst another was commanded by Sir James Ross, 
sir James Ross’s squadron returned in 1844, with- 
out having succeeded in getting to the west of 
Leopold Isiand; and in 1805, the ships Enter- 
prise and Investigator again sailed, the former 
under the cammand of Captain Collinson, and the 
latter under the command of Captain McClure, 
The object of this expedition was to search the 
northern coast. of America, and the western cuasts 
of Wollaston and Banks’ Land, Melville [sland, 
Vievorta Land, and the passage between. Its 
memorable result. was the discovery of the North- 
west passage. Having passed through Behring 
Strait, Captain McClure proceeded, according to 
his jnstructions, along the northern coast of 
America tg Cape Parry; then sailed NE. and dis- 
covered Prince of Wales's Strait, Kanng Laid, and 
Princess Royal Islands, Upon the 26th of Octaber, 
(850, whilst the Invesiipstor lay in this strait, 
Captain MeClure, having undertaken an exploring 
excursion on land, saw, from a hill, the frozen 
witters of Melville Strait lying away to the north, 
From the distance his eye commanded, it was clear 
that no land could intervene between them and 
Melville Island, so that there was nothing to eb- 
atruct the passayre into the Atlantic. ‘hus, at 
last, the Nortl-west passage was found! After 
wintering in the Strait, he found it advisable to 
retrace jus steps to Baring Land, and steer round 
the west of Banks’ Land on his homeward track. 
His return voyaye was one of disaster and peril, 
aml the ship was lost; but at length, in 1854, he 
reached the shores of England by a route which 
sttisfactonly settled the question which had been 
perplexing English seamen for nearly three hun- 
dred years, Captain Collinson, of the ‘ Enterprise,’ 
retumed to England in May, 1855, having esta- 
Llished the fact of the connection of-. Victoria, 
Prince Albert, and Wellaston Lands, and brng- 
ing with him sume fragments, supposed to have 
belonged to the Erebus and Terroxy, In both 
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of being the carlrest disceverer of the North-west. 
passage. Captain MecCimtock’s voyage has also 
furnished considerable geographical information, 
He has laid down the caast-line of Boothia, from 
Bellot. Strait to the Magnetic Pole, delineated 
King William's Island, and opened a new channel 
from Victoria Strait to Melville or Parry Sound, 
He also achieved the navigation of Beljot Strait, 
Since Captain MeClintock’s return, Mr. Hall, 
of Cincinnati, started on a renewed search for 
the Erebus and Terror, Two other expeditions 
from America departed in the course of the years 
1860-61, to attempt the voyage to the Pole, In 
lingland, the project. of anew North Polar expe- 
dition is at present (1865) under discussion, opi- 
hions being divided as to the Smith Seund or 
Spitzberren routes, 

In British North America, Mr. Palliser’s sur- 
veying expedition, which was finished in 1860, 
has disclosed, between the southern end of Lake 
Winiipeg and the base of the Rocky Mountaurs 
a fertile tract. of land admirably fitted for coloni- 
sation, An ¢xpedition despatched by the Cana- 
dian government, under the charge of Professor 
Hind, has also made important investigations in 
the country west of Lake Superior, giving good 
ground for the belicf that the Basin of Lake Win- 
nmipeg will one day have ‘a great future.’ 

in Central America, surveys have been under- 
taken for an Interoceanic Railway across Tonduras, 
andin Seuth Ameriva the vast project has been 
started of a railway over the Chilian Andes, from 
Copiapo, across the Argentine provinces, to Rosario 
on the Parana, 

AMERKOTE, a town and fort of India, terti- 
tory of Sinde, in the desert, 85 m, E, Hyderabad; 
lat. 25° 2 N., long, 69° 49 EK, The emperor 
Acbar was born here in 1541, | 

AMERSFORT, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Utrecht, on the Eem, which becomes navigable at 
this point, 12 m. ENE, Utrecht. Pop. 12,700 in 
1861, It is well built and well fortified; has a 
court of original jurisdiction, a college, a commis- 
sion of agriculture, with manufactures of fustiana, 
dimities, and bombazeens, It is the mart for the - 
corn and tobacco cultivated in the contiguous ter- 
ritury ; and has a considerable transit trade in 
produce from Germany, embarked here in flat- 
hettomed boats from Amsterdam. The distin- 
guished statesman and grand pensionary, Barne- 
veldt, sacrificed in 1627 to the fanaticism of the 
people and the hatred of Prince Maurice, was a 
native of Amersfort 

AMERSHAM, a bor. and pa, of England, county 
Buckingham, near the Coine, 26 m. WNW, Lon- 
don, Pop, of parish, 3,650 in 1861, The town 
consists of one long street, crossed by a shorter 
one, having the church at the point of inter- 
section, ‘There 18 a free-school, to which are 
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attached three exhibitions at Corpus Christi col-| tanicat arden, &c. Manufactures very consider- 
leze, Oxford, with almsghouses and three charities. | able. They consist principally of kerseymeres, 
A good deal of black lace is manufactured, and | casstmercs, merinees, and serges, made partly of 
the market is well attended, Previously to the] hame, and partly of German and Spanish wool, 
Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised, this ! The linen trade 1s also considerable; but it 1s now 
borough sent two members to the HE, of C., the | surpassed by that of cotton. ‘There are annually 
right of voting being in the inhabitants paying | produced about 60,000 pieces of cotton velvet, the 
sent and fet; but these being all tenants of the | aggregate value of which is estimated at about 
lord of the manoz, it was in fact. a nomination | 4,000,000 fr,; and about 400 looms are occupred 
borough. in the production of velvets dites d’ Utrecht. 
AMESBURY, or AMBRESBURY, a om, town | There are also several mills for the spinning of 
and par, of England. co. Wilts. The town 1s situ- | cotton and flax; with dye and bleach-works ; 
ated on the Aven, 74 om. oN, Salisbury. Though ; manufactures of machmery, beet-root sugar, ani 
inconsiderable, iris noted for the ruins of an abbey, | chemical products; tanneries, soap-works, and 
the vieinity of Stouchenge, and (or having been | paper-mills, The petés de eenard made here are 
dhe birth-place of Addison, Phe parish comprises | highly esteemed, Flat-bottomed vessels, drawing 
6,000 aeres, with a pop. of 1,138 mn Lstl, from 40 to 50 tons, come up thea river to the town, 
AMHUARA. a division of Abyssinia, which see. | which is the centre of a very considerable trade, 
AMELERS'T, a sea-port town of the Brit, prov. | as well in its own productions as in those of the 
of Martaban. [nilia beyond ihe Ganges, and the | surrounding country, Amiens is very aneient, 
clic British military and commercial statiou in | Ineanngs supposed to have existed anterier to the 
the provinces £, the Than-hweng river, on a point; invasion of Belgium by thé Romans, It is known 
of dand an the NE. angle of thie Galph of Mar- ) lit diplomatic history from the circumstance of a 
inban, facing the mouth of the Than-Iweng and | defimtive treaty of peace betaveen Ingland and 
the Isle af Balu to the N. Lat. 1694/18 N.! the French republic having been Sioned in it on 
Tang, 79 Ba" 24" FE. Estimated pop, 5,000, Am-~ ithe 25th Mareh, 802, It is the birth-place of 
horst was founded in 1826, after the restoration of ; Peter the Hermit. the apostle of the first erusade ; 
the tawn of Aburtaban te the Birmese, in the view | of Ducange, author of the Glossarium ad Serip- 
af serving as a omulitary posi, and a commercial | tores medic et informe Latinitates, a work of won- 
establishment, and as an asylum for sueh refuyees | derful research and labour; and of Delambre, the 
as might. choose to emigrate from the Birinese | learned author of the most accurate though nat 
dominions, ‘Lhe apex of the promontory, which | the niost eloquent history of astronomy, 
is the highest spot in the town, is occupied by the} AMJILERRA, a small Rajpoot state of N. 
church, governor's house, court of justiee, fortifi- | Iidia, Malwa, 46 m,. WSW, Indur, Area 554 aq. 
cations and other public buildings; on the higher!m. Pop. about 48,000, Maize, cotton, sugar- 
ground around it are the European and Chinese | cane, and grain, are the chief preducts. ‘There is 
quarters; and the livest are by chotee inhalited | a town of the same name 60 m, NW. Oojein, con- 
hy the natives, The military cantonments are | taining about 500 houses, and large and well sup- 
about. 14m, distant, in a dry, level, and clevated | plied bazaars, 
spat, ‘Phe harbour is spacious and secure, with 8} AMLWCUIL, a sea-port town of N. Wales, N. 
fath. water at law neap tides; rise and fall above | shore of the Island of Anglesea, al the terminus 
1% ft., with a flow of Gm. an hour, and perfectly | of a branch line of the Chester and Ilolyhead 
still for 2 hours beth before and after high water, ; railway, Pop, 5,949 in 1861, The town rose from 
Ships may lic within 140 yards of the shore. | the state of an incousiderable fishing village in 
Maugrove and a kind of oak are atnindant here, | consequence of the discovery of the famous copper 
and there are feak forests af no great distance. | mines in the adjoining Pary’s Mountain in 1469. 
Goad water is fuund everywhere 6 feet below the | Jt has a pretry good port, excavated from the 
sultace, solid rock, During the flourishing period of the 
AMUERST, a town of the U. States. Tampshire, | mines, they produced above 3,000 tons a year of 
co, Massachusets, 82m, W. Boston, Pop, 8,052 in| pure metal; but they have been gradually de- 
is60. A college was established here in 1821, | clining for several years, Amlweh is united with 
which has an observatory and a gool cabinet.) Beaumaris, Wolyhead, and Llangefini, in returning 
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Amberst is the name of seme other places in the} a member to the H. of C. 
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TU. States, AMMAN (the Haétak of the Seriptures, and 
AMEERSTRURGH, a small town of Upper) PéAtadelphza of the Greeks), a city of Syria E. of 
Canada, on Detroit 1, 3m, above its cmbouchure | the Jordan, deserted and im ruins; lat, 52° 8° N,, 
in Lake Erie, and 14 m. belaw Detroit. It was | long. 86° 8’ E.; 25m. NE. Dead Sea, and 30 m, 
founded during the adininistration of Lord Am- | E. Richa (an, /ericho). 
herst, and was named after his lordship. The remains of Amman are very extensive, but 
AMIENS (an. Samarobriva), a city of Mrance, | none of them seem to be older than the wra of the 
cap. dep. Somme, on the river of that name, 72| Greek power in Syria. They consist of theatres, 
m. N. Paris, on the Creat Northern of France | temples, and cotonnades, of reat beauty and high 
rallway, Pop. 54,780 in 186). Ammens has a] finish, some of them being in very perfect preserva- 
citadel constructed by Henry TV. It is well built; ! tion, A great number of private honses still re- 
streets for the most part straight and clean; and | main, but there is not a single inhabitant. 
it has some fine squares and promenacdes, The| This 1s one of the most ancient citics mentioned 
old Gothie cathedral, in excellent preservation, is | in Jewish history, It was the capital of the Am- 
one of the finest in Jfurepe., Tt is 866 ft. in length | monites, a people undisturbed by the Isr@eittish 
aid 142 in height, Among the other public build-; settlement in Paleatine, and with whom the Jews 
ines may he specified, the. Royal College, theatre, | lived in a state of suspicious truce till the ira of 
Ilatel de Ville, corm-market, courts of justice, | Jepheihah, about 1161 B.c. Thenceforward the 
barracks, seminary of St. Acheul, and chiteau| two nations were in almost constant hostility, 
Wu, Itisthe seat of a bishop, has a cour tm- generally to the disadvantage of the Ammonites; 
prriafe, a court of assizes, a commercial tibunal, a; and in 1085 n.c. David took their capital. But 
custom-house, a public library containing above notwithstanding this untoward event, and the un- 
40000 vols. ah academy, an academy of sciences | successful war they waged against Jehosaphat, 
and belles-letires, a free schoul of design, anda bo- | (B.c, 896), and Jotham (B,c. 760), they continued 
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to be a powerful people, and about 600 years BE. c, 
supplied Nebuchadnezzar with a strong auxiliary 
force to assist in the destruction of their old ene- 
mics, Amman was subsequently meluded in the 
Assyrian and Persian empires; aud after the battle 
of Issus (u.c. 333), 16 paased, with the rest. of 
Syria and Palestine, into the hands of the Greeks, 
In 218 nc, Palestine was the scene of war be- 
tween Antiochus the Great and Ptolemy Philo- 


pater; the former of whom utterly destroved 
Amman, Having been rebuilt by Ptolemy Phila- 


delphas, it received from him its ¢rreck appellation 
af Poiudelphia, [t became a Roman town m thie 
last century B.C, all Temained such til the con- 
quest of Palestine by the Saracens, A.D, bar, 
Uiuider the Christian emperors of the East, Am- 
mit appears to have been a bishop's see, but it 

was declining befure its capture by the Arabs, anc } 
Abul-F ela, in the early part of the 14th century, | 
lesetibes it as already: deserted, 

The ruins of ‘Amman stand on the banks of a: 
brook, which issuing from a large pond at the SW. 
corner of the town, tows (partly under proud) 
over a flinty bed into the Aerka (an. Jabbock) an 
atHneut. of the Jordan, The water of this stream 
ix exeollent, a circumstance which renders the spot. 
a desirable halting-place for caravans, the drivers 
of which use the andient temples all bushings as 
shelter for their beasts, fuliilliig, it rs supposed by | 
scme students af prophecy, the denunciation of | 
zckiel, ‘ |) will make Rabbah of the Ammonites 
a stable for camels anda couchme-place for flocks.’ 
(Numbers te Chronicles, passim: Polybius, lib, v. 
cap. O, and 6.3 Robinson, i, 172-175.) ! 

AMAERSCIOWLUM, or Mariediier, a town of | 
France, dep. Hant Rian, 4m. NW. Colmar. Pop. 
2486 In isl. Excellent wine is grown in the; 
neatibeurhood, 

AMOL, a city of Persia, prov. Mazunderan, on | 
the Herauz, about 12 m, ahove where it, falls into | 
the southern part of the Caspian Sea; lat 56° 30’ | 
N.. long, 429 vo 567 Pop. differs at different 
scavons; but in winter, when preatest, 1s eslimated 
by Mr. Frazer at from 35,000 to 40,000, "Phe prin- | 
cipal object worth notice is a mausoleum crected 
by Shah Abbus over the remains of a former dis- 
tinguished sovercign of Saree and Amol, who died 
in [BTR, "This maynificent structire has, however, 
heen injured by an earthquake, and is rapidly de- 

caylig, There is a bridge of 12 arches over the 
Herauz, and there are in the vicinity of the town 
many moewnis and other remains of Persian anti- 
quities, The bazaars are extensive, and well sup- 
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plied with certain articles; but it has little trade - 
Mr. Frazer could not find tea either | £864, of 6 corvettes, mounting 11 guns each; 7 


or industry. 


AMOUR (S8T.) ltt 


gari, flowing NE.: the Amoor, having suddenly 
taken the same direction, preserves it during the 
remainder of its course, till it falls into the arm of 
the sea opposite the N. end of the island of Sag- 
halen, or Tchoka, in about the 538d dee. of lat. and 
the 140th deg. of long, ‘The entire course of the 
nver, to the source of the Keroulun, reckoned the 
principal branch, is estimated, inclusive of its wind- 
ings, at 2,64E m, Itis navigable by steamers from 
June to November, when it 1s free of ice, to a dis- 
tanee of 2,200 m. from the sca. In the lower part 
of iis course it flows through a comparatively rich, 

well-cultivated country ; but the country rewind its 
sources, and the upper part of its course W. of the 
Kinga Yalo mountains, being contiguous to the 
great. desert of Shamo or Gobi, hus the same 
| characteristics, he Russian fort. of Nertschinsk 
stands ou the Nertscha, near where it falls mto 
the Chilka, In 1854, a Russian expedition went 
down the Amoar, pl anting n number of posts, and 
securing tu Russia possession of the course of the 


j river to the sea, anil the whole country to the 
) arth, 


hi W861 the Lussians also aequired, by 
iteaty with China, all the region east of the lower 
Amoor aud the river Ussuri, an aflluent from the 
south, which joins the Amoot in lat. 34° 40/ N., 
giving to Russia the sea eoast as far south as Cape 
Sisdro, in the Sea of Japan, ‘The Wussian terri- 
tory is divided into the _proy. of the Amuor (cap. 
Blagoveschensk), ares 718,000 sq. m., pop. 40,000, 
and the maritime prov, of KE, Siberia, separated by 
the Kingan mountains. The country is as yet 
very sparsely inhabited, The chief places ont the 
recently acquired coast, counting from 8, to N,, 
are—Victoria Bay, or Peter the Great Gulph ; ; Port 
Seymour, or Ogla Bay 3 * and Vladimir Bay, m the 
sea af Japan ; Constantinovsk, or Port Imperial, 
Onl Barracouta hatbonr; Alexandrovsk, on Castries 
hay, near the mouth of the river: and Nicolaievsk, 
at the mouth of the river, in the Gulph of ‘Vartary. 
| The trading places in the interior «re mostly on 
the banks of the Amoor, The Russians have also 
the port of Di, in the island of Saghalien, and 
coulis fuund in the neighbourhood. Within the 
last few years a considerable trade has grown, up 
along the shores of the Amoor, In the year 184 
there arrived 9 foreign ships at Nicolaievsk, name- 
ly—3 American, 2 Gaerman, and £4 Danish, In 184 
a Kussian government steamer opened the naviga- 
tion of the Poongari, ascending a distance of up- 
wards of 600 miles, as far as the Chinese town of 
Cuirine, 4 most populous place, estimated to con- 
tai above 100,000 inhabitants. The Russian na- 
val force in the Amoor river was composed, in 


here or at Balfroosh, and the inhabitauts had never schooners, each of them with 6 guns; and 11 steam 


heard of coffee, 


buled rice and sour curds, is the common food of | 


the people, some of whom season it with a httle | 
salt. tish, 
Sea, py. FOL.) 

AMOOR, or AMUR, a large river of To. Asia,! 
which Jas j# sources in Mongolia. It is formed : 
by the jumetion of twe great rivers, the O1on or! 
Chilka, which rises nearly wider the 10 deg. af 
dong, and the o0 des, of N, lat., and the Keron- 
lun or Argoun, which rises nearly under the same 
merilian, but about 25 deg, more to the s, The | 
latter river traverses the preat lake of Koulon, and, | 
issuing fromit, and pursuing a N|e, course, forms, 
ar recently formed, for a considerable distance, the 
hine of demarcation between the Russian and Chi- 
nese empires, The Keroulun and Onon wiite near 
the fort of Ruklanovg, in about the 120th deg, E. 
long. The combined river having taken the name 
af Amour, flows I. and SE, til, at its most &. 
pout, it is joined by its large tributary, the Soon- 


Chiflauw and mas, that is plan | transports, with a total of 37 guns, 


{Fraser's Souther Banks of the Caspian | 


(Consular 
Reports; Ravenstein, E.G.; The Russians on the 
Amur, Lond. 1861.) 


AMORGO (an, Amorgos), an island of the Gre- 
i clan Archipelago, about 36 m, in circumference, 


lving SE. from Naxia, in about 86° 50’ N, Jat, 
aud under the 26th deg, of I. long. Pop, esti- 
mated at between 2.000 and 3,000, [tis in part 
mountainous and rocky ; but, in antiquity, it was 
noted for its fertility, ‘and is still well cultivated, 
producing more corn and wine than the inhabitants 
can consume, it contams a town of the same 
name. Port St. Anna, on the N, shore of the 
island, 1s an excellent harbour, with goad anchor- 
Ing ground in from 1% to 20 fathoms. Simonides, 
famous m antiquity for his lambics, was & native 
of Amorzzos, 

AMOUR (ST), a town of France, dep, Fura, 
eap. cant, 9m, SW, Lons-le-Sauthier, Pup, 2,543 
in [86]. Jt has a forge, a nail work, a considerable 
marble work, and tanneries 


oe 
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AMSTERDAM 


AMOTY, a sea-port town of China, prov, Fokten, | which is a temple, covered with ‘ burnished gold’ 


with a commodious and secure harbour; lat. 249 | (Burnes), dedicated to the warrior saint Gooroo 


10’ N., long. 118916’ E. It is one of the ports! Govind Singh, thesprincipal founder of the religion: 


how open to foreign trade in China. ‘Thongh situ | 


ated in one of the Jeast fertile districts of the | 
empire, the merchants of Amoy carry on a very 

extensive intercourse with Formosa, whence they 

import provisions, with the other Chinese ports to 

the N. and S., and with Siam, Java, Suprapore, 

the Soo-loo islands, de. Exports to foreign coun- 

iries, fea, and silk; imports, rice, sugar, camphor, 

fe, Tn 1862 the number of Botish vessels enter- 

int the port was—steamers 126: sailing vessels 

G7: total tonnare, 83,819. The number of foreign 

vessels, other than British, was 201; tonnage, 

70,508, The estimated value of the exports in | 
British vessels, in Spanish dollars, was 2.092,043 | 
(300,2202.) ; imports, in Spanish dollars, 3,591,921, | 
There had been a very great itecrease in the trade | 
as compared with 1860 and J861, owing chictly to | 
the lleayy exactions levied by local authorities, 
(Consular Reports.) 

AMPFING, a village of Vavaria, 6 m, W. by 
N. Muhldorf, A great battle was fought in the 
vicinity of this village, on the 28th sepiember, 
1322, between Louis, duke of Bavaria, emperor of 
Germaiy, and Frederick, arcliduke of Austria, 
when the latter was entirely defeated and made 
prisoner,  (Pfeffel, anno 1322.) 0 Tt was from thus 
pwint also that Moreau commenced jus famous 
retreat. in DROG, 

AMPLEPUIS, a town of Franee, dep. Rhone, 
10am. WSW. Villefranelie, Pop. 5,811 in iso, 
It has manufactures of linen and eotton, particu- 
larly the latter. 

AMPTIULE, am. town and p. of England, eo. 
tolford, hh. Itedbormstoke, 134 m. NW. London, 
Pop. 2,0) in Pk@l. Tt is nearly built, dias a clia- 
rity school fur 13 peor etuldren, aud an hospital 
for 1) poor men aad women, Ampthill Park, a 
magnificent mansion, the property of Lord LTol- 
Tngit!, is situated a little tu the W. of the town, 

AMPULLTAS, a town and castle of Spain, NE, 
part of Catalonia, on the Ldubregat, near the sea, 
Zio. NE, drerona, Pop. 2,000 i [soe 

AMRAN, a walled city of Arabia, i the Dsje- 
bel, or mountain land of Yernen, being the chief 
town of a district of the same name; lat 149 52° 
N,, Jong, 48° 34° EL: 25m. NW, Sanaa, aud ld 
NI. Hodenla, Dep. unknown, but may probably 
amount to from 1,500 to 2,000. [ft stands near a 
mountain, in a fertile cmintry, in the centre of the 
colfee lands, the dep, to which it gives nume beng 
a part of Hasehid-u-Tekel, one of the most noted 
divisions of Yomenu for the erawth of coffee, Am- 
ran is trot, however, politically united with the 
state of Hasehid-u-ekel, but is acer the govern- 
ment of the Imam of Yemen Proper. CNiebulir, 
Des, de VAr., par i. pp. 127-220.) 

AMEETSIR or UMEITSIR (Poof of Zmmor- 
tality), a town of the Puujab, India, the holy erty 
of the Seikh people, 44 m. EK. Lahore; lat, 31° 
34 N,, long. 439 38" EK. Pop, estimated at 90,000, 
Tt is am open town, about 8m, in cire,; streets 
narrow; liouses lefty, and bolt of barnt bricks, 
hut the apartments are smal]. Manufactures in- 
considerable; but leing situated on the hh road 
between Caboul and Delhi, and Cachmere-and the 
Deccan, it enjoys an extensive trade, and 1s the 
residence of several rich merchants and bankers. 
[tis defended by a fort built by the Runjeet. Singh, 
who united it to the Ravee by a canal $4 m, in 
length, 

The town derives its entire celebrity from tts 
being the principal seat of the Seikh religion, 
Amretsir, or the Pool of Immortality, is a basin 
135 paces syuure, built of brick, in the midst of 


— 
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and power of the Seikhs, Within this temple is 
preserved, under a silken canopy, the Grinth Sahid, 
er sacred beak of the Seikhs, being a code of laws 
anid ordinances, principally compiled by the above 
saint. ‘he temple is aitended by a numerous body 
a? priests, who are supperted by the voluntary 
offerings of the devotees hy whom it is frequented, 
Immersion in the sacred pool] is believed by the 
Seikhs, and many tribes of Hindeos, to purify 
from all sin. 

In 1846 a@ treaty was signed at Amretsir, by 
which the territory comprised between the rivers 
Beas and Sutle] was ceded to the British, 

The total annual value of the trade of Amretsir 
1s estimated to exceed 1,000,0002 sterling, the 
Most Impertant items bene—shawl fabrics, about 
250, 00085 cotton piece guads, 235,6004 ; raw silk, 
1470002 ; silk fabries, 44,6002 ; spices, drugs, gro- 
cory, and haberdashery, 06,0002; and tea, 10,0002, 
‘The remainder is made up of a great variety of 
articles, including madder, alum, indigo. tabacco, 
sugar, jewels, and cochineal, The silk manu- 
facture is a very important one at Amretsiry, as well 
asx at Lahore and Moultan, The raw silk is im- 
parted from Kekand, Bokhara, Ballkh, Khulm, 
Kashmir, and other parts of Central Asia; from 
Bengal, and from China by bombay, The greater 
portion of the trade is with Affhanistan and Cen- 
iral Asia. Amretsir is the principal mart in the 
Punjab for the eotton fabrics of Manchester, the 
gold thread of Agra and Delhi, the metal utensils 
of Uichistan, the sugar grown in the surrounding 
Whivial plains, and the gram and crttle of the 
neighbourhood, Founded about ane hundred years 
aro, the town is new the terminus of a railway 
from Mooltan by Lahore. and the seat of shawl 
and silk manufactures, and is advancing vearly in 
wealth and population, It is propesed to construct. 
a road fram Lahore te Peshawur, which will greatly 
facilitale the trade between Amoretsir and the latter 
place, through which is the principal trade with 
Alehamstan and Central Asia, A further impulse 
will be imparted by a railway between Amrectsir 
and Delhi tn course of construction, (Report of 
Mr, Davies on Trade of Central Asia, 1863.) 

AMSTERDAM, a famous mant, and commer- 
clu city of Holland, cap. prov, XN. Holland, and of 
a district and cant. of the same name, on the &, 
bank af the Y, an inlet or arm of the Auyder Zee, 
where it is joined by the Amstel; lat, 529 22° 17" 
N., long. 49 68° 15" FE, Bemg situated in a marsh, 
its buildings are all founded ou piles driven fromm 
40 to 50 feet into a soil consisting of alluvial de- 
posits, peat, clay, and sand, The canals by which 
it is everywhere intersected, and along which all 
heavy burdens are conveyed, divide it into 90 
islands, and are crossed by about 290 bridges, partly 
wood and partly stone, Its form is that of a cres- 
cent or half moon, the bors on either side pro- 
jecting mto the Y, and inclosing the port. On the 
land side it is surrounded by walls having 26 bas- 
tions and a wide ditch; but its ramparts have been 
planted with trees, and converted into public walks 
ad boulevards; the only deferce of the town con- 
sisting in the facility with which the surrounding 
eountry mnight be laid under water. It is from 8 
to 9m, in cire., and covers a space of about 900 
acres. The Amstel, which runs through the city, 
divides it into two nearly equal portions; that to 
the Ii, of the river being termed the old, and that 
to the W. the new city. In-the centre and oldest 
portion of the city, on both sides the Amstel, is a 
cluster of uregular streets and canals; but the 
streets and canals rownd this central nueleus are 


AMSTERDAM 


mostly regular, and parallel to each other, Three 
~ of these streeta, the Heeren, Keysers, and Princen 
frracht, are not. easily to be matched in any other 
city af Murope for their length, width, aad the 
grandeur and clegance of their buildines, They 
each about 2 m. lone, about 220 feet hroadd: 
and fullowing the direction of the outer wall of 
the city, which is that of a polygonal crescents, 
have all the lines perfectly straight betweeh the 
angilar pointa, The houses are lerre and well 
built; a canal, crossed by numerous stone bridges 
and bordered with trees, rans down the middle of 
each of these streets, the spaces on both sides 
beng well paved and lighied, as is indeed the 
case with all the other streets, The principal 


shops are in the Kalvers Straat. the Niemyendyk, | 
‘anil the Warmeois Straat, The quarter Stay 


hy the Jews is the dirtiest part of the town. Many 


artisans and others belonging: to the poorer classes ! 


inhabit ecllara unter the houses of the more opu- 
lent: and a great. mauiy reside coustantly on the | 


11S 


or Society of Felix Meritis: and a society of Pub- 
lie Utility, founded on an extensive seale pt L787, 
Sehools of the best descri tion, for the gratuitous 
education of the poor, are found in every part of 
the town; and instruction may be said to be uni- 
versally diffused, There are three theatres. The 
workhouses, hospitals, infirmaries, the hhomse of 
correction, or rasp-house, the orphan-house, the 
establishment for widews, the lunatic asylum, 
with the numerous other charitable establish- 
menta, may he cited as models of good order, 
cleanliness, and economy. The hosptial for the 
sll and indigent of both sexes, on the quay of 
the Amstel, is admirably contrived for the com- 
fort and eonvenicnee of its Inmates, “The building 
18 26 feet long, by 230 deep, and 3 stories high, 
It has gleries and a garden where its oecupicrs 
enjoy the lresh air, There is here, and in other 
Dutch towns, a class of provident institutions or 
asvlons, which admit aged persuns of both sexes 
on payment of a comparatively small sum, Mits- 


water, in comfortable apartments Iuilt on the! ters and mistresses frequently reward old and faith- 


upper decks af their trading vessels, mere particu | 
larly thosé employed in inland navigation, The 
howses, which are all of brick, are eenerally 4 or 
a atories high, and have their entles to ihe street, 


Many of them are constructed in an clegant style, | 


and some of them are splendidly titted up. 

OF the public buildings, the palace, formerly 
the stadt-house (town-heuse), is the most magr- 
uifivent. Ft stands ii an open space or square, 
called the Dainm, This fine structure, regarded 


by the Dhatelt as the eighth wonder of tlhe world, ; 


Ix erected on a foundation of 13,659 piles: it is_ 


242 feet in length, 283 in depth, and 146 high, | 
exclusive of the cupola, which is 41 fect higher, | 


and trom the top of which there is an excelicnt 
view of this singular city. With the exeeptian ; 


af the gromid flour, which is of briek, it is Luilt ; 


al Freestone, 


The ball-reom, represented as one | 


M the finest in Burape, is said to be 120 feet long, - 


fein width, sal 0 in heteht. Phe foundations | 
af the stadt-house were Jaid in 1648, amd it was 


finished in the short space of 7 vears, 


the other public buildings are, the exehange, ’ 


founded in 160%, and capable of accommodating 
4,00) petsans ; the Adte? de rifle, formerly the ade! 
nuralty; the muscnm, eontaininy an- excellent 
eallection of ahout. 400 jretures, including several 
masterpieces, principally of the Datech and Fle-- 
mish sehoals; the arsenal, built on the island of | 
Rattenbure + 
Feliz Meritis, having a superb concert hall. 


i 


ful servants, by paying for their admission inte one 
of these excellent tusiititions, 

The mouths af the eanals opening mto the Y 
and of the Ainsiei are provided with strong ilood- 
watos: and on the sile of the town nearest the 
Fela new dyke las heen constrneted tu guard 
against imundations. The herbour is spacious and 
sceure > the fargest. slaps coming close to the quavs 
aud warchouses. ]t has recently been niaeh in 
proved by the formation of docks and basins, At 
the pomt where the Y¥ joins the Auvider “Zee there 
is a bar, called the Pampus, whieh cannot he 
crosseal by large slitps unless previnusby Terlitened. 
To obviate the teowvecuces arisive from this 
circumstanee, and the dangers and delays ocea- 
sone by the shallowness and difliculty of wavi- 
gating the Auvder Zee, a ship canal has been 
constructed from Amsterdam to the Helder. his 
noble work is about 504m. in length; aw) being 
i) feet ) inches dicen, adniils Jarge zhips. Its level 


jis that of the highest tides, the only locks it re- 
Among ! 
. I 


quires heing oue at each end: but it has twe sluices 
in the intermediate space. It was begun in L&li, 
and fiizhed in [825, at au expense of about 
1,000,0002 The dues are moderate; and it las 
been of the greatest service to Amsterdam, hy 
eiving it, as it were, a deepovater harbour on the 
most accessible part of the Duteh east. 

The manufaetures of Amsterdam, besides va- 


and the buildings of the society of | rious brauches of those of wogl, linen, cotten, and 
Of | silk, comprise sail-eloth, retineries of sugar, bo 


the churches, that most worthy of attention, the | rax, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, &c.; with distilleries 


Sew Chureh, was begun in 1-108, 


li. contains | and breweries, tanneries, tobacco-manufactoriea, 


srme fine monuments, particularly one in honour | ivon-founderies, rope-walks, amaltz-works, as- 


uf the braye admiral De Ruiter. 


elass windows of the Old Church, dedicated te St. jis extensively carried on. 


The painted { works, soap-works, of] mills, &e, 


Ship-iiuilding 
Phe art of cutting 


Nicholas, are among the (nest in Europe, There’ diamonds and other stenes for the lapidaries has 
arean all about o0 places of worship, amon which | here attained to great perfection. About 10,00 
are several synagovrues, the Jews beni’ supposed | persons, 2,000 of whom are Jews, are ¢neaced in 


to amount to about 16,000, The principal bridge 
ayer the Amstel, near where it enters the city, 
i G10 feet in length by 64 in breadth, with [1 
arches, through which larze slips pass. The bar- 
racks, Inult by the French, three weigh -louses, 
and twa anelent towers, called Jrerriigs towers, 
deserve to be noticed. In (422, the warehouses 
originally Inult for the East Lidia Corspany being 
heavily laden with corn, their forndations gave 
way, and they sunk half way down in the earth, 

Ainong the lierary institutions is the Athe- 
neum, or college, with [0 or 12 professors, a grood 


| 
| 
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ithe trade, and the annual value of the trathe in 


precious stones amounts to 30,000,000 -florizis, 
Jewellery, gold lace, de. are also larezely produced. 
mit Aumstentam i far more distineuished as a 
trahig than as a manufaciwing eity. Through- 
ont the Ith century, and the first hall’ of the 
[éth, she was what Londo is at present, the me- 
tropolis of the commercial world, Gradually, how- 
ever, partly im consequence of the oppressiveness 
of the public burdens, but more, perhaps, of the 
yrowth of commerce and navigation in Knelaud 
and other countries, she lost the greater part of 


library, an anatomical theatre, ancl a loianieal| the carrying trade, which she had nearhy cn- 


arden. 
tions a royal acsilemy of the fine arta, 
1847, witht 


There are here also a school of naviva- | erogsed, at the same time that her fisheries and 
founded in i foreign trade proyeessively ‘fell off— During the 
O professors: tlre Arosterdam DInatitute, ; subinestionw of ERolland bie BPranee har antanias 
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fell into the hands of England, her ships disap- 
peared from the sea, and the trade of Amsterdam 
was almost annihilated. But notwithstanding 
these uniteward events, and the exactions to which 
she was repertedly subjected, she preserved her 
industry and a vast amount of capital; and no 
sooner had peace been restored and Holland had 
recovered a portion of her colonies, than the com- 
merece of Amstertlam began rapidly to iercase 
and though still fur short of its ancient import- 
anee, it in now of very considerable extent and 
value, 

The imports principally consist of sugar, coffec, 
spices, tobacco, cotton, tea, indizro, cochineal, wine 
and brandy, wool, grain of all sorts, tiunber, pitch 
and iar, hemp aml fiax, iron, hides, linen, cotton 
aud woollen staffs, hardware, rock-salt, tin plates, 
coal, ant dried: fish. The exports consist partly 
of tife produce of Holland, partly of the procdice 
of her possessions in the Kast and West Indies 
and other tropical countries, and partly of com- 
malities brought to Amsterdam as to a convenient 


entrepot from different parts of Europe, Of the: 


first class are cheese and butter: madder; clover, 


rape, hemp and flax-seeds ; rape and linseed oils: | 


Bruteh linen, &e. (eeneva is principally exported 
from Schielam and Retterdam (no less than 
S00,004 cases were despatched to Australia im 
1862); oak bark principally from the latter. 
the second claas are spices; Mocha and Java cof- 
fee; sugar of Java, Brazil, and Cuba, cochineal, 
indige, cotton, tea, tobavco, and all sorts of caster 
anid colonial preduets, And of the third class, all 
kinds of grain; Hoens froma Germany: tunber and 
all sorts of Baltic produce; Spanish, German, and 
English wools; French, Rhenish, and ITunygariain 
wines, brandy, &e, The trade of Amsterdam may, 
indeed, be said to camprise every article that 
enters into the commerce of Europe, The 
value of the imports and exports are respectively 
estimated at about 4,500, 0002, or 4,000,0004 From 
BA) te 230 large ships belong to Amsterdam, emi- 
pleved in the trade to the KE, and W. Indies, the 
Baltic, &e. There is lietle coasting trade; the 
cammunication with 


being principally kept up by canals and railways, | 


The total number of ships of all sorts entering the 
port amounts, at an average, te about 2,200 a veur. 
In $462 only 1,725 vessels entered the port, a con- 
siderable decrease from the preceding year. -Atm- 


sterdam bas regular steam communication with | 


Vlarlingen, Hamburg, London, and Hull, and is 
connected by railways with the JLague, Rotterdam, 
and Amthem, ‘Phe trade of Amsterdam is chietly 
with Australia, Java, Guinea, Japan, Chili, Rio 
de la Plata, the Alediterranean, Sweden, Norway, 
the Baltic, and the White Sea, The trade with 
England is deereasine. 

The merchants of Amsterdam were formerly 
most extensive dealers m brils of exchange, and 
in all sorta af funded property and government 
securities; but London 1s now, tn this respect, far 
superior to her old rival: the latter, however, stil 
enjoys a large share of the exchange business of 
the Continent, and many of her capitalists are 
large holders of foreign securities, 

The old bank of Amsterdam, founded im 1609, 
and so celebrated among the moneved institutions 
of the Lsth century, ceased to exist in 1716, on 
the invasion of Holland by the Freneh, The pre- 
sent bank of the Netherlands was established in 
Isl4. Insurance business is extensively carried on, 

Amuaterdam is scarcely more populous new than 
it was ciphty years ago, In 1785 the pop. ia said 
to have amounted to 285,000, It had deelined in 
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and, in 1861, to 263,204, Notwithstanding the 
city 1s surrounded on all sides with water, and that 
the greatest care and attention are required to 
prevent its being submerged, tt Isbours under a 
total want of spring water, The water ui the 
nver and canals being filthy, brackish, and totally 
unfit for use, the inhabitants are partly supplied 
by rain water carefully collected in tanks, and 
partl? by water brought in a peculiar description 
of barges from the Yeecht, 6 er 7 m, distant, De- 
spite this want of good potable water, the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere, and the efluvia generated 
in warm weather from the water of the canals, the 
town is free from epidemic disorders, and the in- 
habitants are healthy and robust, Most probably 
this ts owing in a considerable degree to fhe com- 
fortable mode of living of the bulk of the people ; 
the prevalence of cleanliness, in which the Dutch 
are superior to all other nations; anc the absetice, 
af extreme poverty and destitution. 

The toleration that prevails at Amsterdam «does 
honeur to the people and the gavernment, There 
: is here every variety of sect; but they are distin- 
; guished by nothing so much as by their abstinence 

from theological discussions, and ly their apparent 
ces for the opinions of others. It must not, 
however, be inferred that the toleration existings 
i here and in the rest of Eolland—a toleration per- 
| fect in fret aswell asin law—has its origin in any 
degree of apathy with respect to relyzion, or me 
any irreligious tendencies on the part of the peo- 
ple; such @ conclusion woukl be utterly erroneous, 
: Gzenerally speaking, the Hollanders, whatever may 
he their particular religious profession, are firm 
believers, and devoted to the practice of prety. 
This virtue pervades all classes of sovicty. Am- 
sterdam for ages has been a ‘city of refuge’ to 
I the oppressed anid persecuted of all nations; and ° 
therein lies one of the main causcs of its wealth 
| and prosperity, 
jn every part of Holland, but no where more 
than at Amsterdam, da we find proofs of the asto- 
|nishings power of ingenuity, industry, and perse- 
-verance, This great city is not merely built in a 
jmarsh, but is constantly exposed to the risk of 
heing overwhelmed by the intivence of hich tiles 
‘amd storms, Kut this danger has been effectually 
provided against; and the waters by whieh the 
Gite is all but surrounded, and which penctrate 
ievery one of its streets, are under complete con- 
trol. and made to contribute to the comtort anc 
‘accommodation of the inhabitants, The works 
| necessary for the public safety and protection re- 
quire, however, to he watched over with nneceasing 
vigilance; and a lare@e annual expenditure is in- 
leurred in keeping them in good repair, and im 
dredging and clearing the port and canals, 


Notwithstanding the superabundance of water, 
there is not, owing to the flatness of the soil, a 
single water mill.in Holland. There are, however, 
immense numbers of wind mills, employed fre- 
quently to pump ap water froin the low grounds, 
as well as to grind corn, an crush seeds, There 
is a large windmill or every one of the bastions 
by which Amsterdam 18 siirrounded, 
| Amsterlam has been sometimes called the ¥e- 
‘nice of the North; and im respect of situation, 
‘number of canals, and the magnificence of the 

public and private cditices, it certaimly bears a very 
striking resemblance to the Venice of the South, 

jut cach of these great cities has, notwithstanding, 
a perfectly original and distinctive character, 

In the 12th century, Amsterdam was onky a 
small fishing village; in 1482, it was fortified. At 
the outset of the revolutionary struggle with Spain, 
tha Dinko af Ales Deine penoeliod the Protestanta 
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Tealous Catholics, it supported for a lengthened 
peried the cause of the Spaniatds; and it was not 
till 1578 that it joined the confederation. From 
this epoch it began rapidly to increase, The must 
evmplete toleration being granted to all sects, it 
became an asylum for these driven by persecution 
from the other towns of the Low Countries and 
elsewhere, The closing up of the Scheldt, in-164%, 
transferred the greater part of the trade of Antwerp 
to Amsterdam, and raised the latter to the highest 
fitch of prosperity, 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, a small but remark- 
able islane im the 8, Indian Ocean, lat, 87° 47’ Sey 
long, 76° Sf F., being 44 m, in length, by 24 in 
breadth, and 700 feet high. It is obviously of vol- 
cani¢. formation, A large portion ts vecupied by 
what has undoubtedly been a magnificent crater: 
but the sea having made an irnuption into ene of 
its sides, it is now converted into ‘a circular lar- 
hour, the only accessible one in the island. The 
surface is everywhere light and spongy, and in 
parts burning hot. There are several hot springs, 
having temperatures varying from 80° Fah, to the 
bailing point; with the-exception of a single cha- 
Jybeate spring, having a temperature of { [2°, all 
the apnugs in the island are brackish, Some of 
the hot springs are so near the water’s edve, that 
it is no exagyeration to affirm that fish taken with 
the one hand may be boiled with the other! The 
surrounding seas swarm with various species of fish, 
particularly with crayfish, No trees or other fruit- 
bearing plant, nor quadrupeds, nor land-birds, are 
found on this ishind; but it is resorted to by vast 
numbers of sea-birds, Seals and sea lions abound 
on its shores and in the adjoining sea, which makes 
it be occasionally visited by slips engaged in the 
seal fishery. [twas discovered by a Dutch navi- 
gator, Van Viaming, in 1096, and was visited by 
Air. Barrow in 1793. 

AMSTERDAM, NEW, a town and harbour of 
ms. America, Kuglish (suinmia., near the mm. of the 
Berbice river, Pop. 1,750 in (X61, Being fomuled 
by the Duteh, it is butlt in their fashion, and ine 
tersected by numerous canals, The privaie houses 
are mostly of woud, covered with bamboo leaves, 
but the government offices are of brick. and hand- 
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knely huilt, The entrance to the river, in lat. | 
f° 20° N., long, 67° 11’ W., is defended by three 


forts. There are only 7 feet water on the bar at | 
low ebh. The canals being filled and emptied by 
the tow and ebb of the tide. all impurities are 
awept off, and the health of the town is preserved 
notwithstanding the heat. of the climate, 

AMTZELL, a village of Wiirtemberg, cire. Da- 
nube, Lup. 1,306 in 1801. There is a fine old 
castle, an 

ANACAPRI, a town in the NW. comer of the 
island of Capri, in the Gulf of Naples, on the N, | 
sile of Mount Solaro, nearly 2,000 feet above the j 
level of the sea, Pap. £,667 in 1861, The ascent: 
to it is very stecp, and is effected by a stair of 552 | 
ufeps, called fa scafinufa. It has a chureh, a con- 
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vent, ad a castle in the neighbourhood: there 
are also two ancient towers, aid the remains of 
some edifices, ascribed to ‘Tiberius. The prospect 
from the castle ts extensive, and singularly rich 
and beautiful, commanding the Tyrrhenian sea, the 
Guf of Naples, and Vesuvius. The inhabitants 
are said to be much attached to the situation: and 
some, it is affirmed, have never descended ia sea- 
inate, 

ANAGNI, 4 town of central Italy, 38 m. E. by 
8. Rome, on the railway from Rome to Naples. 
Pop. 6,000 in i861, The town stands on a hil, 
and has a very fine. prospect; but its interior is 
mean and miserable, It is the seat of a bishop- 
ric, founded in 487, 
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ANAM on AN-NAM (Empire or), also known: 
as Cockis Cina, & country of Asia, occupying 
the i. portion of the great E, peninsula of S. Asia, 
or India beyond the Ganges, comprising Cochin 
China and Tonquin (to which Snly the name of 
An-nam properly belongs), with the E, and §, part 
of Cambodja, and many small islands in the Chinese 
sea, It lies between $° 45’ and 23° 22’ N, lat., 
and Go? to 109° EK, long.; haying N, the Chinese 
provinces of Quang-tong, Quang-si, and Yun-nan ; 
W. Laos and Siam, and in the rest. of its extent, 
the ocean, It is 965 m, in length, varying in 
width from 415 m. to 60 m, Area, probably about 
94,000 sq.m, Pop, estimated at from 10 to 12 
millions, 

The country is subdivided as follows :-— 

I, Cochin Chine (called Dang-traoing, or Central 
country), 

ProOvINCES,—Bue-thuen, Nha-trang, Phi-yen, Qui- 

nhon, Quans-ai, Guang-nan, Hue. 

CHIRF-CUEES. —Hudé, the capital (pop. G0,000, Craw- 

furd), Turon, Fai-fo. 
2, Zonquin (Dong-kinh, External country). 

PROVINCES.—Ke-cho, Ting-long, Wai-tak, Sangeat, 

hing-jk Sing-kwang, Ning-wha, ho-ping, Leong- 
Sa, Ching-wlra,Ga-num Ist, La-nam 2nd, Hai-yong, 
Aw-kwong, Man-ning-chao, 
CHIEF-CIviEs.— Ke-cho (Cacho), 100,000 inhabitants, 
ffean, 20,000 inhabitants, 
a, Cambodja (called Ko-men by the natives}, ¢ 
PROVINCES.—Ya-teng, Pingsfong, Fo-nan, Win-vheng, 
Ho-sin, Teng-chotes, 

CHIEF-CIry,—Sai-gon, 180,000, 

Lhe above figures are chiefly taken from Craw- 
finds ‘Journal of an Embassy,’ one of the best 
works on Anatn, 

* Mountains —The priucipal chain, an offset from 

the Himalaya range, runs through the central and 
suuther parts of the country, forming the W. 
boundary of Cochin China, and the E. one of Laos 
and Cambodja, and terminates at Cape St. James, 
in lat. £0916" N. Between this range and the sea, 
Covhin China eensists of a succession of others, 
gradually decreasing in height as they approach 
the shore, ancl inclosing a great wamber of fertile 
valleys, These mountains have not been mea- 
sure by duropeans. The summits of the prin- 
cipal chain are acuminated, sterile, and most pre- 
bably granitie; but their steep sides are clothed 
with extensive forests, and the inferier ranges are 
offen cultivated nearly to their tops. (White’s 
Voyage to Cochin China, p. 72; Finlayson’a Mis- 
sion to Siam and Hae, p. 825.) 

Plains—Tonguin and Cambodja are both im- 
mense alluvial basins of great fertility, and tra- 
versecL by large rivers: in addition to these, there 
are a few small flats arcund the mouths of the 
rivers in the central provinces. The plain from the 
mouth of the Oubequemme to Cape St. James is 
but little above the level of the sea, and subject to 
Inundation at every spring tide. 

dirvers.— The Menam-kony, or river of Cam- 
bodja, is one of the largest in Asia: it rises in the 
Chinese province of Yun-tian, is juined by some 
large streams from Tibet, and, ranning nearly due 
s. through the centre of Laos and Cambodja, forma, 
for some distance, the W. boundary of the Anamese 
dominions, and discharges itself in lat, 9° 35’ and 
10° 15’ by two principal mouths (the farthest N, 
being called the Japanese river, the 8, one the 
Oubequemme), and by many smaller ones, The 
Sang-kot (Baldi) or river of ‘Tonquin, has a shorter 
course; if Tises in the mountains of Yun-nan, runs 
mostly SE. thruugh Tonquin, passing by Ke-cho, 
and falls into the Gulf of ‘Tonquin by two prin- 
cipal mouths, between 20° and 219 N. Jat. Both 
these rivers, as well as that of Sai-gon (which is 
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2 of a mile in width near that city), have deltas at 
their mouths: they are navigable generally for 
large ships; but owing to sand banks at both its 
mouths, it is reported that the Tonquin river is 
available to nond above 200 tons burthen, though 
Crawfurd doubts this statement as respects the N. 
mouth, (Crawfurd, Journal, &c., pp, 459-4602.) 
There are several other considerable rivers in Ton- 
quiin; as the Li-sing-Kiang: along the Cochin 
Chinese coast they are all much samatier, and with 
a shorter course; the river of Hud {on which the 
capital is situated) is one of the most considerable, 
has a fine estuary, and +s navigable by vessels of 
2K) toms burthen. 
Lakes— Harbours. —Eurepeans have described 
no lakes of any magnitude; but the shores of 
Cochin China abound with some of the finest. har- 
Hours in the world, From Cape St. James to the 
Bay of Turon, there are no less than rine of these, 
site and aceessible with every wind: that of Turon, 
in the opinion of Mr, Crawfurd and otbers (though 
not in that of M, de Bougainville), is not surpassed 
by any in the East. 
Coast and Shores,—The coast here is generally 
boll, and presenta many promonterics, like that of 
‘, St. James, which is 300 feet in height; the 
precipices occasionally alternating with a narrow 
sandy beach, ‘The anchorages are everywhere 
wool; but. at no preat distance from the shores sand- 
batks and rocky islands are cften very prevalent. 
Geology and Minerals ——The primitive rocks, of 
which the principal mountain chain 1s _ almost 
wholly composed, are granite and svete; the 
lower hills coutain quartz, marble, and mountain 
limestone. In the &. provinces the granite 1s 
seamed in every direction; on the rounded sides of 
the hills it alternates with syenite. and both rocks 
are penctrated by veins of iron ore: near Hue, 
all the hills are granitic, and their peaks in the 
highest degrce sharp, rugged, and uncovered. There 
is a great diversity of upper soils in the valleys; 
some being dry, friable, and sandy; others of a safl 
clay. ‘The sous of the central provinces are, how- 
ever, Mostly sandy: those of Tonquin and Cam- 
bodja are, as already atated, alluvial. Around their 
shores there are extensive and fertile mud-tlata, 
Tongtin is the only part of the empire rich in 
metals: it produces large quantities of geld, silver, 
copper, and iron: with the latter it supplies all 
the caintry except the most 8. part. Its mines 
are worked by Chinese, and about 100 pieuls Cor 
17,800 Ibs, Trov) of silver are produced yearly, 
Cochin China has no metallic wealth: silver only 
is said to be found at Cape Avarella,; Cambodja. is 
poor in metals. It produces iron, but mn madequate 
quantity for its own use, and it ts therefore imported 
from the neighbouring countries to the W. of it: 
the central provinces vield salt. 
| Climate-—Is enerally fine and healthy, the heat 
being tempered in the maritime districts by the 
sea breezes: in the winter it is even cool in Cochin 
China, but in Tonquin the heats of summicr are 
excessive, and the cold of winter proportionally 
severe, At [ué, M, Chaigneau, whe resided there 
for sume time, reports that the greatest heat. of 
summer was 103°, and of the cokl of winter 57° B, 
During the wet. season of August, Mr. Crawfurd 
found that the thermometer m the shade ranged 
in one day from 79° to 82° F, at Sai-gon, In the 
“the seasons follow the same order as in Malabar, 
Benjral, and Siam; vis, the rains prevail with the 
SW. monsoon from May or the beginning of June, 
to September: the same takes place in Tonquin, 
Lut in Cochin China, between 11° and 18° N, lat., 
tle rains set in with the NE. monsoon, and last 
from October till Mareliy the high mountain range 
protecting Os country from wet weather by inter- 
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cepting the clouds at the converse season of the 
year, The general height of the barometer at Hué 
is 29°85’. Immense inundations last sometimes 
for three or four days at atime. Tonquin is sub- 


ject to heavy fogs and violent hurricanes. 


Vegetable Products.—The forests of Cochin China 
produce a variety of scented woods, as sandal, rose, 
eagle-wood, &c, The true cinnamon (Laurus cin- 
ndmomum) is indigenous to this country, and valued 
by the Chinese more than that produced in any 
other: it is found wild chiefly in dry and sandy 
soils. ‘She banks of the Sai-gon and the other 
large rivers are thickly covered with jungle ; 
amongst which are teak, iron-vood (Syderoxyion), 
a kind of Callephyllum, as straight as a Norway 
fir and well adapted for ships’ masts; mangrove, 
é&c, In the forests of Cochin China, cedars, wal- 
nut, peltry, cocoa, areca, betel, bamboo, rattan, 
ebonics, and most of the products of British India. 

‘ambodja yields gamboge, the finest cardamoms, 
aniseed, areca, and indigo; the central provinces, 
pepper and tao sorts of sugar eane ; Tonquin, many 
kinds of varnish trees, areca palms, and other vege- 
table produce. Cotton, rice, and the mulberry tree 
are almost universal. Amongst the [ruit are oranges 
af a blood-red pulp and delicious flavour, bananas, 
firs, pomegranates, pine-apples, guavas, mangoes, 
shaddocks, lemons, limes, and plantain, Ginger, 
and spices ef various sorts, are also indigenous, 
An inferior sort of tea, with a leaf twice or thrice 
as large as that of Boehea, grows wild in the hilly 
parts of Quang-ai, and is sold at from 6 to 20 quans 
the picul, or, in English money, for about a penny 
a pound, 

The cocna-nut tree, next to the bamboo, is the 
most useful of any, The trunk is used for house 
and ship building ; the husk produces cordage and 
cables superior to any other; the leaves are usec 
for roofing, and for making paper, and wicker work; 
the oil for lamps and painting ; the sheli for cups, 
&e.: and the nut furnishes both food and drink, 

Scenery.—The interior of Cambodja has been 
little explored by Europeans, but its surface is be- 
lieved to be covered, in great part, with extensive 
forests. The banks of the river Sat-gon are covered 
with mangrove trees, and no cultivation appears 
until within from 20 to 30 m, of that city, Zin- 
thuon, the most S, prov, of Cochin China, extends 
to about 12° N, lat., and is most remarkable for its 
alors. Nha-trung, which succeeds it, is an elevated 
and il-cultivated region, but produces silk, Phu- 
yen, which reaches as far as lat. 14°, is the richest 
and the most highly cultivated and peopled pre- 
vinee of all: it is full of fruitful valleys and gently 
undulating hitis, on which rice is grown in terraces, 
almost to their summits, and bounded W. by lofty 
mountains, erowned with towers and pagodas, or 
having their pinnacles enveloped in fleecy clouds, 
Qui-nhon is a province of great extent, and well 
cultivated: Quang-at and Quang-nan, extending 
from 142° N, to nearly 179, are almost exclusively 
the countries of the sugar cane and the tea tree, 
‘The banks of the river of Hue, though beautiful, 
are more indebted to art than to nature; they 
abound in ornamental gardens, laid out amongst 
groves of cocoa, areca, banana, and bamboo, and 
rows of hibiscus. At Turon, and in most of the 
N. of Cochin China, there is a degree of sterility 
not met with in the 8; but the whole country 1s 
apparently inferior in fertility to that of Siam, 
Tonquin has been very imperfectly examined by 
Europeans, but is the most populous previnee ; 
therefore, most probably, of superior fertility and 
eultivation, 

Animais.—The clephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leo- 
pard, buttalo, hear, horse, deer, goat, &e., are natives 
of Anam. ‘There are 10 jackals nor foxes; lor 
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harea,.bué a profusion of other kinds of game. 
(reat riumbers of monkeys and baboons are found 
in the wooda: one large and powerful spécies seems 
to be peculiar to Cochin China; the dog and cat, 
which are also natives, are domesticated ¢ elephants 
are used in war. Peacocks, parrots, and a yariely 
.. of birds of the richest plumage, inhabit the forests; 
curlews, plovers, &c, the shores; and aquatic birds 
of all descriptions, the rivers. 
the larger rivera; the eubra-de-capello, and several 

other large and venomous serpents, infest the 

country. The seas abound with an inexhanstible 

supply of fish, and aiford subsistence to a large | 
partion “of the population; amongst the species | 
are, the flying fish, seorpion fish (remarkably and ; 
beautifully variegated), mango fish of Bengal, &c.,, 

with soles, mullets, and many others familiar to. 
uss shrimps ancl crawfish are very fine; and mal- 
lnser, in large quaztities, are taken for food. 

Mosquitoes apd other insects abound in great 
quantities, 

The People consist of several races:—1. the 
Cochin Chinese and Tonguinese, who are similar 
in person, and most of their habits and customs, 
to the Chinese; 2, the Cambodjars, in physical 
qualities, manners, &c, more resembling the Sia- 
mese; 3. the Mot race, inhabiting the mountain- 
ous country between Cochin China andCambodja; 
believed by sume to have been the Aborigines ; 
satd to be black like the Caifres, and in a savage 
state. Desidles the native races, there are 25,000 
Chinese, who work the mines an trade in metals 
in Tonquin, and many others who are settled in 
the commercial towns, but mostly in the N. pro- 
vinees. The other strangers are chicfiy Malays, 
about 2,000 in the S. parts of Cambodja, and L’or- 
_ tuguese, 

Physical Qualities — —Aceording to Mr. Finlay- 
aon, & shrweon, who accompanied Mr. Crawfurd 
in his embassy in the year 1822, the majority of 
the inhabitants are of Malay orngin, He observes 

‘that the men average 4 fect 24 uiches in height, 
which 1s below the ordinary standard of the Ma- 
lays and Siamese; they are less bulky and clumsy 
than the latter, but of a somewhat squat figure. 
Their upper extremities are long, their lower ones 
short and stout; they are not fat; their muscular 
system is large and well developed. Head and 
face both nearly round; the longitudinal and 
transverse diameters of each being nearly equal; 
forehead short and broad, check-bones wide, but 
not particularly salient, chin large and broad; but 
the coronoid, process of the Jower jaw has not the 
fulness apparent in the Malays and Siamese, and 
the affinity in this respect to the Turtar race ts 
stall less, Eyes rounder and smaller than those 
of the Chinese -and Siamese, more lively and in- 
tensely black; lips moderately thick; hair on the 
scalp copiows, ‘black, and coarse ; beard utisly and 
thin, and no hair on the checks. The colour of 
the skin is olive, and very often, especially in the 
females Gwho are sometimes really handsome), the 
complexion ig no darker than that of the inhabi- 
fants of the S.of Hurope’ (Finlayson, pp. 298, 
374-378.) They are intelligent, without much: 
originality or invention; but exhibiting a very 
great aptitude for imitation, Of their disposition, 
such conflicting statements have been made by 
those who have experienced either a handsome or 
an unhandsome reception from them, that it is 
difficult to come to any conclusion. They are 
sprightly, animated, good-humoured, and alto- 
rether destitute of the solemn reserve of the Chi- 
nese; always laughing and chattering, volatile, 
capricious and changeable, vaip, and endued with 
considerable national pride. Crawfurd and Fin- 
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sive; (no travellers have decused them at lerocity s} 
affable, kind, and attentive to strangers; and the 
lower orders nef. rapacious, although a despotie, 
iNiberal, and avaricious government bas wiques- 
tionably made all within the tufluence of the 
court the most arrant thieves. In their mannera 
and behaviour the Anamese are polite and grace- 
ful; but punctilious and ceremonious, 

Agriculture —Rice, which is here the ‘staff of 
life,’ forms, the main article uf culture, There are 
six. different sorts grown; two on the uplands, 
used for confectionery, and vickding only oue crop 
annually; the other sorts yield from two ta five 
crops a year; but generally two, one in April, and 
another m October; or three, where the inunda- 
tions have been profuse, Maize, cotten, vams, 
swect potatves, pulse, and fruit, are the other arti- 
cles of general culture. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated by the Cochin 
Chinese only, and a very' inferior, dark, clayey 
produce obtained. Most of the cinnamon that is 
exported is cultivated; tobacco, capsicum, pepper 


of a very good quality in the central provinces, are 


other chief oljects of tWlage; no coffee is grown, 
except in a few gardens near Llud, : 

Raw silk is produced in latee quantities in Ton- 
quit and Cochin China. The ground is buat in- 


- differently tilled; near Sai-gon, it is in many 
;smali patches of about half an acre, the rice: 


grounds being bounded by ditches, Agricultural 
labour 1s almost wholly performed by women ; 
they guide the plough, which is drawn by.a but- 
falo, plant the rice; build and repair the cottages, 
and are entrusted with all the household concerns, 
Their pay, a8 well as that of Jabourers of the 
other ‘sex, is 1 mas a day with food, or 2 mas | 
without it. 

The buffalo is domesticated, and is useful in 
agriculture; the ox is of a small reddish-brown 
kind, but not used as food, beef not being com- 
monly eaten, A small species of goat is kept; 
but sheep are very rare and extremely inferior. 
The hog is a very favourite animal; the breed is 
the Chinese, and remarkably fine, "At Hue, hogs 
are always stall-fed, and seldom suffered to roam 
at large, The horse, of an inferior breed, ig used 
only for riding, being unfit for cavalry service, 
There are neither asses nor mules, 

Poultry, in large numbers, arc kept everywhere : 
those at Sai-gon are said to be amongst the finest 
in India, Geese are not so common as ducks or 
fowls, The game cocks are trained for fighting. 

Food, &c.—The diet of the people is to Euro- 
pean ideas often gross and disgusting in a high 
degree, Rice, legumes, and fish form the chef 
part of their food: but dogs’ and alligators’ flesh, 
rats, mice, worms, frogs and other reptiles, mag- 
cots, entrails, and putrid meats, are among their 
favourite dishes. , Pork, boiled ducks and fowls, 
boiled and stewed yams, ‘and sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, fruit, and much confectionery, compose preat 
part of the rest: aud tea, and rice-whiskey (af 
which a great deal is drunk), compose their usual 
beverages, Fish-pickle is their favourite econdi- 
ment, into whieh nearly every morsel they eat ts 
plunged. Elephants’ ficsh is eaten only by the 
sovereign and nobility. Milk is not used at all, 
and eggs arc not valued until they are rotten, or 
nearly hatched. ‘They take two meals a day; one 
at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, the other at 
sunset. These they take in the open air, generally 
in front of their houses, and eat with choep-sticks 
tipped with ivory. or metal, porcupine quills, and a 
pottery spoon, 

, The tobacco that is grown is all used in the 
country. All the men smoke, and, as weleas ihe 


layson say that they are mild, cr wcile, and inotien- | women, chew betel and areca, which elther they 
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or their attendants (if rich) always carry with 
them in boxes or large purses for the express pur- 
pose. In their persons they are extremely dirty, 
notwithstanding their frequent ablution; their 
under garments are never washed nor changed 
until they drop to pieces; their nails are never 
cut, their length being an indication of rank, 

Arts and Manufactures.—The inferior dwellings 
consist of mul walls, thatched or covered with 
bamboo Icaves; the better sort of houses are of 
wood or brick, and tiled, but the bricks are only 
baked in the sun, and giazed widows are un- 
known, The hits of the peasantry near-Sai-gon 
consist of wattled floors, raised about 3 or 4 feet 
ahove the ground, and cantain twe or three eom- 
partments, one of which is a common room; in 
the others the‘family sleep on mats ona kind of 
raise] platform, ranged around the walls, The 
ordinary furuiture of a cottage consists of a co- 
loured matting for the floor, an earthern stove, an 
iron rice-pot, and some very rude porcelain and 
other earthenware articles, 

The art tn which, abeve all others, the Coclin- 
Chinese excel, ts that of ship-building. Their 
vyeasels, the construction of which, were it not for 
their rude materials, would not disprace Europe, 
are built of from 5 to 100 tons burthen, but mostly 
between 16 and 30 tons; sharp at either end, and 
the deck one-third longer than the keel. Their 
bottoms mostly consist of wicker-work, covered 
on the outside by a coating, 4 inch thick, af geadgad, 
a close and durable mixture of pitch, ot], lime, de. 
The sides and deck are bound together with cross- 
bulk heads; and as the larger vessels usually be- 
long to a joint-stock company of merchants, there 
arc as many separate holds as owners. The fish- 
ing boats and others, 50 fect in length, are made 
of & long planks extendmg from stem to stern, 
their edges morticed, tightened with wooden pins, 
and bounded together by twisted bamboo fibres: at 
each end they are raised much higher, and painted, 
gilded, and ornamented with figures of dragons 
and serpents, ‘They often carry a covered cabin, 
built like a house upon the deck; from one to three 
sails of matting, which in the N, provinees are 
often square and more like those of Eurepe; a 
wooden anchor with one flake, shrouds and cables 
of rattan, and cordage of coir, During the unfa- 
yourable monsoon, the boats are taken to picces, 
and the larger vessels drawil upon slore to some dis- 
tance, The mode of rowing is by pushing, and not 
pulling, the oars against the water (White, p. 209): 
when there are many rowers, they push in regular 
succession, beginning with the que at the stern, 
The government rowers, who are sclected from the 
army, are paid but 1 quan per month, The boata 
that. ply for hire are chiefly conducted by women ; 
but the very unfair and ungailaut custom prevails, 


that the men pay no fare, they being all supposed 


on government service. ‘They have no wheeled 
carriaves; but people of distinction are carne m 
fi palanqnin, formed of a cotton net hammock, 
with a mattress and pillows inside, covered by a 
large varnished canopy, in form like a tortoise- 
shell; the whole slung upon a long pole, and car- 
ried on the shoulders of twe, four, or six men, 

in most manufactures, the Anamese are very far 
behind, and are superseded by the Chinese, from 
whom they denve most of their useful articles. 
Sword-handles with very good filagree work, boxes 
of lacquered ware, inlaid with pearl or gold, purses, 
matting, baskets, coarse silk, and very durable 
cotton stufis, bells, cannon, tron nails, scissors of a 
rude kind, varnish, &c. they can make; but they 
cannot temper tron or steel, print calico, or make 
a matehlock, and depend for all ther arms on 
european nations, 
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Trade——The Chinese are the butchers, tailors, 
confectioners, bankers, money-changers, and pedl- 
lara of the empire, and are met with in all the ~ 
towns with an elastic pole across their shoulder, 
and at either end a basket containtug their wares. 
In the bazaars, gilt paper, fans, porcelain, drugs, 
and other China produce, tools, necessaries of life, 
and the other articles yielded by the country, are 
sold. Provisions are cheap. Mr. White found 
that, at Sai-gon, pork was 5 cents per 1b.; beef, 
4¢, (Americ) ; fowls, 00 cents per dozen; a fine 
deer, v4 dollar; rice, a dellar a picul (133 Ibs. 
Eng.) ; shadducks and lemons, 50 ¢c. per hund,; 
oranges, 30 c. per hund. Tea of Hué is sold in 
boats on the rivers, as well as varnish, which, 
with other combustible matters, is not allowed to 
be kept on shore, and the varnish merchants 
live constantly in their covered houses, built on 
bamboo rafts. The foreign trade is compara- 
tively trifling, and almost wholly with the Chi- 
nese; very little with the Siamese or Europeans. 

From 20,000 to 60,000 piculs of sugar: 250,000 
to 300,000 Ibs, of true cinnamon, net freed from 
its epidermis, at 50 to 60 quans per picul; 3,000 
piculs of aniseed from Cambodjay raw silk at as 
to & quans the catty (2% 1b.), 200 piculs from Fai- 
foo, GO p, from Hus, and 1,000 p. from Cachao 
annually ; eottons superior to those of Bengal; 
areca, spices, caxtamoms from Cambodja, hogs’ 
lard, scented woods, nce, edible birds’ nests, and 
mollusc, and the precious metals, are exported 
to China; " gamboge, red dyemg wood from Tonquin, 
ivory, pearl, horns, hides , guni-lac, gold-dust, and 
other metals in smaller quantities to other parts of 
the world, “When Barrow wrote, sugar at Turon 
fetched 3 dollars, pepper of Cochin China 6 to 8 
doll, and rice half a dollar the picul of 1334 lbs. 
British manufactures then sold usually at 20 to 30 
per cent. profit, and were patd in silver ingots. 
Ke-cho was formerly the centre of the Eastern 
trade, and at the end of the 17th century the 
English and* Dutch had factories there, whence 
they exported lareely, 

The imports are chiefly manufactured silks, 
poreelain, drugs, a great quantity of gilt paper, 
ad fine teas for ‘the upper classes, with hotisehold, 
&c. utensils from China; spices, sandal-wood, and 
tin, from Malay; opium (which is, however, pro- 
hibited) from India, 150 chests annually, 2-ards of 
which are consumed im Tonguin; cottons from 
Canton and Sincapore (but none ‘of a variety of 
colours m the same piece, nor chintzes); British 
woollens, chiefly searlet, some yellow or green, 
and all coarse; a few serges and camilets, iron and 
arms, from i urope : bat altogether amounting to 
very little. The China trade is chiefly in Ke-cho, 
Sai-von, Hud, and Fai-fo, but the whole scarcely 
amounts to 20,000 tons annually, being little more 
than half the Chinese trade with the single city of 
Bangkok, in Siam, 

The transport of goods between Ke-cho and 
Hue is facilitated by a canal, 180 miles in length, 
20 yards in breadth, and almost straight; ssid to 
be constructed by the reigning monarch mi 1812: 
near Hud it 1s used for lvrigation as well as con- 
veyance, 

Weights and Mensures.—The picul is about 1334 
ibs, Eng., and divides into 100 catties, each equal 
to 1 and J-3rd Ib, Eng. A bag of rice weighs 50 
catties. The current coin is the sepeck, cast at 
Ke-cho, of a compound brittie metal, called ta- 
tenague, the base of which is zinc, It is about the 
size of a shilling, and’ pierced with a square hole, 
by which they are strung in numbers together, and 
ag they are the only coin used, they form a very 
bulky and imconvenieut medium, “Accounts are 
, thus: reckoned :—-60 sepecks=1 mas (5 cents}, 10 
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_mas= 1 quan (60 cents}, the two lstter units are 
imaginary, A Spanish dollar is valned at 14 
quan; an ingot of silver, at from 27 to 28 quans; 
there are also gold ingots of the same and of double 
value, but the currency is subject to very capri- 
cious and roguish changes. 

Public Revenues are derived from, 1, a capttation 
tax of 1 and 1-10th quan, paid by every male 
above 19 yearsof age; 2.8 land-tax; 8, the crown 
lands, which are farmed by different villages; 4. 
various contributions, imposts on foreign trade, &e. 
These imposts are small, and there is none on 
exported sugar; those in the service of the govern- 
met are ekempted from them, -[he king has 
munopolies of gould-dust, ivory, and rbineceros’ 
horns. 

The Government is an hereditary military des- 
potiam, in which, however, primeyeniture is more 
atiended to than legitimacy, The sovereign has 
the title of Emperor. The ceutral administration 
under him ts conducted by six Mandarins, minis- 
ters who have charge of the archives, religion, 
justice, war, finance, and woods anid forests,  Le- 
sides these, the viceroys of Tonquin and Cam- 
bodja, and the Mandarin of Llephants, who 1s 
}Time minister, and minister of furcien affairs, 
have seats in the supreme council, Each province 
ia divided into 3 departments, called ffx-yen; cach 
dep. into 3 or 4 districts, called Tou, Fhe pro- 
vinelal governments are under a viceroy of the Lst 
class of Maidaring (or military class), who has 2 
civil Mandarins under him; each Aw-yen is go- 
verned by two and cach tov by ane civil Mandarin: 
the villazes are poverned by otficers clected by the 
peasantry, who are answerable tor the taxes of 
their coustituets, 

All rank is official, and although im part here- 
ditary, descends a step in cach succeeding gencra- 
tion, = tach = funectionarv has power to intliet 
punishment on all anferior to him in rank, and 
unlimited ebedience to this power is displayed 
amongst ai] classes, , 

Armed Furce-—The royal guard consists of 
80,040 men and $00 clephants, besides the provin- 
cial truops, the nimber of which varies, <All 
males are lable te serve, and 1 out of O is wene- 
rally a soldier, There is continually a levy of 
these between PF and 20: and those who are 
dliliged to serve, cannet leave the army till age or 
infirmity compel them, They are in active ser- 
vice for three successive years, and then have 
leave of absence for the three next, which they 
spend with their families, employing themselyes 
in the tillave of a small allotment of land, granted 
by government to cach, The standing army was 
formerly 150,000 mea; but when C rawturd visited 
the country, it was only bet ween 40,000 and 40,000 
men, Finlayson says, ‘they are rubust, smart- 
lovkiny troops, clothed in Lritish searlet woollens, 
sometimes turned up with blue or yellow, aid 
wear a conical helmet of basket-werk, lacquered 
anid gilt: their other arms are swords, mouskets 
with bayonets, shiclds, and Jong spears, decorated 
‘with a tuft of red horse-hair. ‘heir cartouche 
boxes, and other accoutrements, bear a similarity 
to those of europe, the defensive arts of which, 
discipiine, &c,, were introduced by the French 
during the last century, whe once supplicd tlem 
with 1OA00 stand of arms. Much progress was 
made in military affairs by the Cochin Chinese, 
and the late king cast a number of cannon, Hud, 
Sai-gon, and sume other cities, are strongly for- 
titied, 

The Navy consists of about 200 gun-boats, ear- 
rying frum 16 to 22 gus, 100 large galleys of frum 
50 to 70 oars, with several small swivel picces, 
and a bk? or Y4 pounder at the prow. and Sdv 
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smaller galleys somewhat similarly armed, The 
seamen are classed in regiments the same as land - 
froops, 6 of which are on duty at the capital, and 
i at ie of the other principal forts. (Crawfurd, 
p. 4%: 

ietigion——The religion of the mass of the 
people is a species of Buddhism ; the upper orders 
follow the religion of Confucius, Christianity was 
introduced in 1624 by the Portuguese Jesuits; 
and there are about 425,00) Christians m the em- 
pire (Crawfurd}, viz. : 300 {000 in Tonquin, 100,000 


jp? Cochin China, aid about 23,000 in Cambodja; 


but they are the must: abject. of the population, 
and possess no political weight whatever. The 
religion of the Anamese does uot affect their morals 
or inede of life, Its ceremonies stem t& consist in 
| offering first fruits, scented woods, &c, to idols, in 


| buranys ero quantities of gilt paper at certain 
itimes, sticking insenptions on posts, trees, and 


hotles, ald carrying about phylacteries, and other 
sacred objects. Lhe Cochin’ Chinese are very 
superstitious, ind endeavour to appease the evil 
spirli more than they venerate the beneficent one. 
They have pagodas, and a pantheon; but their 
idols and temples are most cormmonly an image of 
the Chinese god Fo, enclosed in a small house of 
wicker work, Hung up in a tree, or elevated on 
four long posts, and approached by aladder, ‘Theu 
priests are few, and but little respected by a people 
who treat many of their guds with contempt, In 
Chiampa (Tsiampe), the S. part of Cochin China, 
Indian and not Chinese gods are the objects of 
worship, 

Mr. White observes, that theft 1s universal, and 
murders not uncommon, All travellers agree in 
the want of chastity amongst unmarried females; 
their open prostitution neither degrades them in 
public opiniun, ner prevents their becoming mar- 
ricd, after which, hewever, a strict watch is kept 
over them, 

Jurisprudence—The police of the villages and 
the Jaws are administered by the village clncfs 
already spoken of; in the towns, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of each street is cllosen by the 
rest as feud af the street, and is answerable for the 
good behaviour of al] the rest, over whom he is 
an arbitratur. In capital cases, judgement rests 
with the governors of the #w-yen, or there may 
be appeal trom them to those of the province, and 
ultimately to the royal council; where all the 
evidence is scrupulously re-adduced. The judges 
write and seal their individual opimions separately, 
and the emperor himself deternunes on the case, 
No distiuction is made between natives and fo- 
reigners, the latter being under the protection of 
the minister of strangers. The several chiefs give 
audience and receive petitions every day: but 
presents to each are necessary to obtain a hear- 
ing, 

The bamboo is constantly at work, and the 
caungue, or yoke, for other miner crimes, which is 
composed of two pieces of wood 10 feet long, fast- 
ened across by two others, and worn somewhat 
tightly round the neck, All capital ermes, as. 
inurder, robbery, sometimes corruption (excepting 
adultery), are punished by decapitation: the eri- 
minals are brought jut the bazar, or public place, 
and placed in rows, cach opposite a placard, de- 
clanng the nature of his crime; then, with one 
blow of a two-handed sabre, tleir beads are suc- 
eessively strack off. Parties convieted of adul-, 
tery are ticd together and thrown into the sea, 

Polygamy is allowed; the first wife is the chief, 
the others being mostly of inferior rank; the 
children of all are, however, equally legitimate, 
The richer classes marry at 15, the poorer at 20 
or 30 voars of sere. opwhern they can attard ta hiv 
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a woman from her friends; but women cannot be 
married against their own consent. Marriage is 
tut a verbal contract, ratified by exchanging pre- 
sents befure witnesses, and dissolved as readily by 
merely breaking a pair of chopsticks, or poreu- 
pine quills, before a third party. The remains of 
the dead are often laid out with much pomp under 
a pavilion covered with silks, and surrounded with 
tables of the choicest frutts, and a hand ef music 
for 15 days. White garments are worn, and much 
gilt. paper is burnt at these times, No native nor 
foreigner, if married, is allowed to quit the 
country, 

Amusements, Public Taste, &e—The Anamose 
are very fond of dramatic representations, which 
are performed in pavilions for several days to- 
gether with Httle intermission, and to which no 


entrance-money is required, the actors depending | 
The plays consist of } 
historical operatic picces, or of a lieht and comic | 


on voluutary contributinis, 


dialogue, interspersed with cheerful aits, each eon- 
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long to the throne of his ancestors, on which he 
was firmly seated in 1802, Adran reformed the 
jurisprudence, commenced public works, surveyed 
the coasts, promoted trade, established navai arse- 
nals, aud new disciplined the king’s army: but 
dying soon after, many of his wholesome reforms 
sank into disuse. Gia-long died in 1819, and was 
succeeded by an illegitimate son, who was invested, 
in 1821, by the court of Peking with the empire 
of Tonquin and Cochin China, 

ANAM—THE Ferxecn Corony. Before the 
French revolution the government of Louis X¥T. 
made great endeavours to obtain a footing in 
Cochin China, and they were successful for a time, 
causing many of the places to be fortified in Euro- 
pean fashion, introducing French officers into 
places of authority, and generally modifying the 
government according to Enropean ideas. In the 
beginning of the present century these changes 
had beeome obsolete; but, in 1860, a powerful 
Franco-Spanish expedition reduced the city of 


chiding with a eommon chorus, ‘Fheir dancing | Saigon, which was made the eapital of a new 
and music is In exact time, the latter not destitute | French colony, The territory of this colony carn- 
of melody, wot unlike some Scotch airs, The in- +} prises the three proves. of Dongnai, Bien-hoa, and 
struments in use are gongs, drums, vialins, flutes, ! maion, or that part of the country extending 
guitars, and trumpets sufficiently harsh and grating (east of the Cambodia & m. in a direct line, and 


but the applause is abways in proportion to the | nerth on the Cambodia to 1 £9 16! north, 130 mm. 


noise made, They have some notion of sendpture, 


They are fend of shuttleeock and football, cock 
and quail fighting, the tricks of juevlers, &c. : 
and the upper ranks of elephaut, tiger, or buffalo 
hunting, and firewerks, cards and dice, without, 
howevtr, being addicted to gambling. 

Dress—Is the same as that of the Chinese be- 
fore the ‘Fartar conquest, consisting of Jonse 
trousers, tied round the waist with a sash: several 
Jaose frocks of different lengths, the upper one 
the shortest, and having long loose sleeves, a small 
close collar, aud five buttons and loups; a broad 
basket-work hat, or a turban of crape; slippers 
by winch the feet are not cramped like those 
of the Chinese; hair long, and turned up in a 
knot on the top of the lead. The dress of both 
sexes is alike, only in that of the women the 


armilets of pearl, of ivory, earrings, and other 
ornaments, Dress is an object of great attention 
with all classes. 

fanguage.—The language of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, ike their dress, dc,, has been derived from 
that of China: it is monosyiabie, destitute of in- 
lexions, its written character like the former, 
although it possesses several elements, as the B, 
Band Ht, whieh the Chinese are unable to pro- 
honnece, The Cambodjans speak a different lan- 
cuage, and the people of Tsiampa another distinet 
from beth, Literature is confined to Chinese 
books, chietly on medicine, aid the works of Cun- 
fucius, 

iistory.—In 254 B.c, this country wag con- 
quered by the Chinese, who held it til] awn, 23, 
Hi 1406 it was recouquered by the Chinese, who 
ahandonedd i again in 1428 Ta 1471, Cochin 
China was completely subjected by Tonquin; but 
in 154 threw off the yoke, and, until 1748, was 
governed by both a nominal and real sovereigu, 
the latter of whom was a military commander 
and regent. The nominal sovereigns then ob- 
tained the mastery, and ruled in the midst of 
anarchy tH] 1774, when, in the reign of Canng- 
shung, the revolution of Nhac (¥inyac) and his 
brothers overturned their power, Bishop Adran, 
a French missivnary, the tutor of the late king's 
son, obtamed for him the alliance of Lonis XV1., 


and, with the aid of afew of his countrvnien, was | 13° 30" 35” FE, 


the main cause of the resturatiun of liis pupid Gia- | 


frocks are longer, and they wear bracelets and 


j along the river course. (See Saicox.) In some 
the best specimens of which are seen on tombs, } 


quarters in India, the position of the French is 
viewed with some concern, more especially since 
the French have recognised the sovereign of Cam- 
bodia as independent, while he is really dependent 
on Siam, an empire on terms of enmity with the 
Burmese province of India. The French are en- 
deavouring to attract the commerce of the pro- 
vinces of China bounding the Anamite empire on 
the north, down the Cambodia river, while British 
merchants, both in India and at home, favour a 
scheme to construct a read into these Chinese 
provinees from Rangoon. 

ANAPA, a sea-port town and fortress of Euro- 
pean Kussia, Circassia, on the NIE, coast of the 
Black Sea, 47 m,. SE, Yenikale, lat. 449 54’ 52”, 
long. 37° 16° 21" KE. Pop, ex. of military, 3,000, 
The fortress, constructed by the Turks ‘in 1784, 
was taken by the Russians in 1791, and in 1807, 
and finally in 1828, since which it has been de- 
finitively ceded to them, The houses are mostly 
mere cabins, built of wood and mud, The inha- 
bitants consist of Circassians, Turks, ‘Tartars, 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians and Russians. The port, 
or rather road, is nearly open, with bad holding 
ground, and so shallow as to admit only ships of 
small burden. Anapa is at present principally 
important as a military post; but were tranquil- 
lity restored in Circassia, it would most likely 
become the scat of a considerable eommerce. The 
exports are grain, tallow, and butter, liides, pel- 
tries and wax, 

ANCENIS, a town of France, dep, Loire Infé- 
rieure, on the Loire, 2i m. ENE. Nantes. Pop. 
4,628 in L86l. lt is well built, lias a handsome 
college, an hospital, and barracks. There are coal 
and iran mutes in the neighbourhood; and it has 
a good deal of trade in wine, vinegar, brandy, 
and timber. Its port serves ag an entrepét aud 
station for the vessels navigating the Loire. The 
town is commanded by a Gothic castle placed on 
a steep hill. 

ANCERYVILLE, a town of France, dep, Meuse, 
lim. SSW. Bar-le-Duc. Pop. 2,003 in 1861, 

ANCHOLME (Is.e oF}, see LINCOLNSHIRE, 

ANCONA, u marit. city of Italy, on the Ad- 
ratic, 172m. SE, Sinigaglia, 13m, NNW. Loreto, 
and 148 m, NE. Rome, lat, 48° 87° 42° N., long. 
Pop, 46,090 in 1862, of whom 
niany are Guccks and Mohanmedains, and exclu- 
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sive of 1,800 Jews who inhabit a separate quarter. | troops remained within the Papal territories; the 
it. is the seat of a civil tribunal, of a tribunal of | latter, however, having been withdrawn, the 
original jurisdiction, and of a bishopric: is built ' French evacuated the town in the course of 1859. 
amphithcatre-wise, on a sloping ground, decliniug {In the year 1819 the town having shared in the 
to the sea, between two hills, on one of which / revolution in the Roman states, was bombarded 
stands its cathedral, on the other its citadel; | and then occupied by Austrian troops and held by 
streets uarrow, dirty, and irregular; lout many | them till1859, On 29th October 1860 it surren- 
houses spacious aud elegant; quay fine; port; dered te the Piedmontese troops, and has sitece 
formed by a mole 2,000 ft, in length, 100 do. in | formed part of the Italian kingdom, (Rampolili, 
breadth, al (5 above the sea, having at its ex-] Corografia dell’ Italia, vol. i. p. 86; Consular Re- 
tremily a lighthouse, with a handsome revolving | ports, 1863-4), 
ight. “The mole being hooked at. the extremity,}  ANCY-LE-FRANC, a town of France, den. 
vessels may liv immediately within the harbour in! Yonne, cap. eant. on the canal of Burgundy, 10m, 
from 7 to 4 fathoms; but tt shoals rapidly, and: SE, Tonnerre. Pop. 1,839 in 1861. It is ucat 
veasela drawing more than 15 aur 1G feet water: and well-built, but is chiefly remarkable for the 
showkl anchor within a short distance of the entry. ; magnificent castle m its vicinity, built after the 
There is good anchorage ground about } om. with- | desivns of Primaticcio, belonging to the descendants 
oui the male, in Tand 12 fathoms, The harbour jaf Louvois, minister of Louis XTV. It is sur- 
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WW orapidly improving under the present Ualian | rounded by a beautiful park, and has fine gardens. 
rovernment, several dredges of late years having ANDAD KHAN, or ANDICTAN, a town of In- 
men kept constantly at work increasing the depth ; dependent ‘Vartary, Khanat of Khekan, on tte 
of the harbour, On the mole stands a noble ancient | Sihoun (/azartes), 54m. KE, Khokan, lat. 419 20° N., 
triumphal arch, i honour of the Emperor Trajan, Jone. 719 27’ EL It is surrounded by gardens, and 
who unproved and embellished the town and port: !is a place of considerable size and antiquity, 
It is formed of large blacks of white marble : in| ANDALUESITA, a district of Spain, so called, 
it has also another arch in honour of Pope Bene- | either from the Vandals who settled here in the 
dict NEV, The cathedral, situated on a held pro- | fifth cent., or from an Arabie word, signifying 
montory on the site of an ancient temple af Venus, | Land of the West, Ht ta the most 8. division of 
has a curians porch, supported by two liens of | Span, comprising the four Moorish kingdoms of 
Reyptian granite; a very ancient altar, and many | seville, Cordeva, Jaen, and Granada, between 
fine marble pillars, There are 10 other churches, | 36°0" and 38° 88’ Nv lat., and 1° 87° and 7° 25’ W, 
containing many good paintings; 14 convents, a | long., haying N, Estremadura and La Mancha; 
college, and two hospitals, The palace of the) EK. Murcia: W. Portugal; and S. the Atlantie 
delegate, the exchange, the fown-house, and the { Ocean, the Str of Gibraltar, and the Mediter- 
furtifications, particularly the citadel, are also j ranean: length, E. to W., about 350 ™m.; greatest 
worthy of notice, | brewith neariy 200 m,: area, 27,158 sq.m. Pop. 
[ts manufactures, chiefly in the hands of the ; 3,927,857 according to the census of 1857, being 
Jews, consist principally of wax, tallow, sitk hats, | an inerease since 1846 of 1,569,298, Andalusia is 
and paper. The harbour is well adapted for build- at present divided into cight provinees, viz.— 
ing and reqvuring: ships, and is frequented by those | Seville, Cadiz, Cordeva, Granada, Jaen, Malaga, 
of all nations, Ttowas made a free port by Cle- | Almeria, and Uuelva, Its chief cities are Seville, 
ment ATi, and has a more considerable trade than | Cadiz, Corlova, Jaen, Almeria, Granada, Malaga, 
any other town on the W. coast of the Adriatic, | Huelva, and Gibraltar. Two ranges of mountains 
Venice excepted. This trade is now on the in-{ traverse it from E. to We: the most & of these 
ereaac, outnule the harbour is a fine lazzarctto, on | ranges ts the loftiest, and has several points covered 
an arlificial island, communicating with the town | with perpetual snow; the highest, Mulahacen, 
by a bridge. The market-place is spacious, and | being 11,078 ft. above the level of the sea, The 
the tuwn is well furnished with cheap and gooil | sierra Morena belangs to the N. chain, and forms 
provisions, The women are said to he remarkable | part of the N, beundary of the district. Between 
Jor their beauty. ‘The town 1s now connected by | these two ranges flows the Guadalquivir, by far 
Tailways with Kimmit and Pescara. Steamers} the largest of the Andalusian rivers, and swelled 
leave tor Corfu, Patras, Athens, Smyrna, and Con- | by numerous streams from the lateral valleys open- 
stantinople, Lxports, corn, hemp, bacon, sulphur, | ing into its basin, There are numerous small lakes, 
aud tallow. Imports, colonial goods, drags, and |] On the coast, the climate is hot and oppressive ; 
metals, andl large quautities of coal from Britain, | but N. of the Sierra Nevada, the temperature is 
Exports 1663 02,242 5 imports 817,1194: of which | more equable, and cooler, although it never freezes, 
the British share was 26,1804 and 196,520¢, re- {| The primitive rocks of the high 8. mountains are 
spectively, chictly mica-slate, gneiss, and clay-slate, covercd 
Ancona is said by Strabo to have heen founded | in some parts by black transition limestone, con- 
by a colony of Syracusans in the time of Dionysius, | taining sulphuret of lead, Serpentine marble, and 
The Homans established themselves in it B.C. | alabaster, are found in Granada; and there are 
26%, Deng justly regarded as a naval station of | numerous mines, that either produce, or have pro- 
great insportanee, ‘Trajan expended large suras} duced, gold, silver, copper, antimony, mercury, 
upon it, and built ihe mole; a.v, 492, it was oc- | iron, lead, vitriol, coal, and sulphuc; but, with the 
cued by the Lombards; in 849 it was sacked by | exeeption of the leacl mines of Adra, near Malaga, 
the Mussulmans; and it afterwards formed an in- | they are at present mostly in a neglected state. 
dependent repebhic, till 1532, when Bernardino |The vegetation partakes of the European and 
Barba, under pretext of defending it against the | African characters: mastic, olive, myrtle, palms, 
Tucks (having built the citadel which entirely | bananas, &e., abound in the central parts of the 
commands the town), placed it ia the hands of the | country, bet on the S. shores those common to 
Pope. [n U7 it was taken bythe French, and | Europe almost wholly disappear, and the sugar- 
in 1809 formed the cluef city of the dep. of the | cane and cotton are cultivated. Wheat, barley, 
Metauro, Ju 1&l4, it was restored to the Papal | fruits of all sors, and wines, are abundantly pre- 
see, Fit Feb, (852, a detachment. of French troops | duced; the chief wines are those of Neres (sherry), 
danded unexpectedly, and tuok pussession of the] Pajarete, Malaca, and Montilla: sifk is also an 
citadel; which the French government announced | article of considerable culture, ‘Tiiere are inany 
ths resolution to retaut so dover as any chuetrigo | rick postire-larete: and the eattle giavl tiepene occ 
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pecially the latter, are renowned ag amongst the 
best in Spain, The wolf and boar ate the only 
forinilalile wild animals; there is plenty of game, 
an abundance of fish, anid none of the most veno- 
mous reptiles: the cochineal insect is sucecss filly 
cultivated near Cadiz, Most pert of the country 
#3 purcelled Gut into vast estates, belonging to 
grandecs, the church, aud corporations, Agricul- 
ture 18 m1 a very baekward state, The ereater 
part of the country is appropnated te pasture, the 
traveller often journeying many miles without 
sect a sinle hose, or airy symptoms of culti- 
vation: and, notwithstanding the lertility of the 
soil, there ts ammiually a considerable miporiation 
of corn from the opposite voast of Africa, Sicily, 
and the Tack Sen. The eeewpers of the Jand 
mostly live fosether ut towns and villages; their 
rents are ustally paul on the metayer principle, 
and they are al onee ignorant and pours the in- 
habitants of the meuntamious and less fertile dis- 
tricts ave, as might) be expected, the macst. iidas- 
trims, “Phe chief manufactures are those 
woullens. silk, aud leather: aucl but for oppressive 
éustom laws, there would be a more considerable 
trade Chan there is both with other paris of Spain 
and fercign countries, Cadi as the ehef port, 
The Gvwodalostans are a oimixed race, dosecided 
fron Africans, Carthacinuins, Homans, Goths, Yan- 
dlais, aul Aloors, he v retain much resemblance. 
both In persen amd manners, te the latter; al- 
though hivht har, eves aid complexions, are hy ao 
means unfrequent. When they liwe any motive 
to exertion, they are met deficient dn inelastry, 
and are intelligent anid mmagioative. 
has produced mitay good poels and cistinguished 
nen all ages: “Prajan, the Seneess, and Siltus | 
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insects, their first occupation in the morning is to 
plaster their bedies all over with mud, which, 
hardening in the sun, forms an impenetrable ann- 
our They paint their woolly heads with red 
ochre and water, aud, when completely dressed, 
have & most hideous appearanee. ‘They have au 
intense hatred of strangers, with whom they can- 
not be persuaded ta hold any intercourse, They 
are supposed to worship the sun and moon; aud 
(uring stonms and tempesis, endeavour to avert 
the wrath of the demon by whom they suppose 
them to be produced, Their language is peculiar, 
and is not known to have the slightest affinity to 
may spoken im fudia, or in any of the Indian 
islands. They have been said to be anthropo- 
phagists, but this is not confirmed by the latest 
visitors, Some have supposed them to be a race 
of degenerate negroes; but this appears not to be 
the case, No clistinet resemblance ean be traced 
between Lhom aid any other race—Malay, Austral- 
asian. or others—a descent from one or other of 
whom micht have been looked for, and they mast 
resemble a dwarfed and undeformed Jcuropean 
race, “Their want of earrespondence with ay other 
type raises an interesting question mm ethnology, 
A British settlement was established at Port 
Comwaillis, on the largest of the islands, near tle 
Nit. extremity of the group, im 175, The harhour 
is excelent: aud the settlement was designed for 
the recephion of convicts from Bengal, and for the 
sccuruy of shipping during the mensoons; but the 
sithation turned out so very unhealitiy, as to occa- 
sion its abandonment in 1796, Sinee then they 
have been but seldom visited, except in 1824 and 
[X25, when some of the ships, ou their way to 
Eaneoan, touched at the islands, On one of these 


Jtalivus were natives of this prev., with Murillo ; occasions the natives attacked a party watering 


the punter, coil seine of the best lyric authors of 
moder Spain. 

ANDASTAN ISLANDS, a Jenethened narrow 
grat oof isda, mene of whieh are of any yerv 
considerable my; aeiriturle, ino the Ie, part of the Bay 
of Bengal, stretching N. and S.. between 10° 30 
amd LS? HON. date, umider ahont 829 Ave 1. done. 
They are within the fulk sweep of the SW. mion- 
soon, dn] are washed for cyht months a year la in- 

cessamt ras. hey prowlie crmny laree trees, that 
might furnish timber aud plauks for the construc. 
tion of slips. ane dor the tinest cabinel work, "Phe 
qiuadrupeds arc hut few, consisting principally of a 
diminutive breed of swine and rats. Among the 
birds is the swallow, thet produces the edible nests 
eo highdvy esteemed in Chime lish are peneraliy 
plentiful, buat oceasionally searce, Phe inhat- 
tants, who are net suppesed te excecd 2,500) ar 
8,000 In number, seein ia be a pecular race a the 
lowest state of barharism., ‘Thoy seldum execed 
b deet i heist, fave protuberant belhes, limbs 
disproport lon ally slender, skin a deep sooty black, 
hair woolly, nose flat, lips thick, eves small anid 
red, their countenanees exhibiting the extreme af 
wretchedness—a mixture of famine and ferocity, 
They vo quite nakerl, and are iusensible to shame 
fram exposure. They have made no effort to eul- 
tivate the ground, anil are ford enlv on the seu- 
Coos, depending prinerpally for subsistenee on 
fishing. ‘Vheirimplements are of the radlest texture ; 
but they use them with great dexterity, particu 
Rarly in spear and capturing dish, ‘Vhey are 
skilful as rowers, and in the management of their 
hoats. ‘They have ne utensil that will resist fire, 
and dress their food by threwsing at dn the live 
embers, and devouring it half broiled, Their ha- 
Intations display little mere ingenuity than the 
dens af wild beasts, berg mere liats, formed of | 
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wilh the utmost fury; and were not repulsed with- 
ent erent logs an their side, and after they had 
kill one soldrer, and w ounded three others, A 
place om one of the islanils, Port Blair, was selected 
asa penal settlement far the Sepoy rebels in L858, 
(Saines, Enibassy to Ava, pp. 127-188, 4to. ed, ; 
and Mouat's Auventures and Lescarches mnong 
the Andaman Islnnders, 1563.) 

ANDELYS (LIS), two towns of France, within 
avery short distance of cach other. dep, lure, cap. 
arrond, ane on the Seime, and the other a little 
‘indand, 30 or 11 om. E, Louviers. Pop. 4,137 in 
L8eh. ‘The greater Andely is Wl Lauilt, with marrow 
croaked streets: but it has atine colleviale churcl. 
Lhe lesser Andely tas te boast of the magnilicent 
ruins of the ehdteau Gaillard. ‘Fhere are manu- 
Jacttres of fine cluth, kersey meres, rateens, catton 
yarns, and paper, with tanneries, Nicholas Pous- 
sin, Che fameus painter, was born in the hamlet af 
Villers, near the greater Andely, in 1594; and a 
momnent has been erected to his memory m that 
town, 

ANDIENNES, a town of Belgium, prov, Nannir 
on the Muaese, 12m. ENE. Namur Pop. 6,512 m 
1856, ‘There are manufactures of earthen ware antl 
porcelain, aid af pipes formed of the clay found in . 
the neigh butrheod, 

ANDERNACH (the 4ntunacum of the Romans), 
atown of the Prussian prov. of Lower Rivne, on 


j the left. bank of the Rhine, 1m. NW. Cublentz, 


am othe railway from Cologne to Coblentz and 
Mavence, Pop. 4,257 in J801, It is situated in a 
country furmerly voleanic, and its massive towers, 
turrets, and ruined walls are adwérably suited to 
the sombre scenery by which it 1s surrounded, 
Streets narrow aml iio paved, and the Jiouses 


leloamy, old, and out of repair, There is a fine old 


archway, supposed to be Reman, forming the gate 


fiarr irrecular posts stuck in the grotund utd eavered | of the town on the side next C ‘oblents:; ad below - 
with pulm leaves, Being much incoummuded by | it, ina line tuwards the river, are the ruins of an 
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_ extensive palace, or castle, supposed to have been | the name of Smyth’s Channel, and divides first 
built by the Goths soun alter the expulsion of the | King William's Land from Queen Adelaide’s Archi- 
Romans, The town exports mill-stones made of | pelago, and afterwards joins the Frith of Siusalid, 
perous Java, and large quantilies of poured éefa, | which likewise penetrates tlyrouch the whole chain 
denominated ¢russ, a cement which, when mixed: of the Andes, aud terminates with its numerous 
with water, becomes as hard as stone, The former | branches in the plains of Patagonia. Seuth of this 
are i great demand in must parts of Europe; thet frith the mountains rise somewhat higher than on 
latter is principally used by the Dutch in the con-} King Charles’s Southland, but their mean eleva- 
atriction of their dykes, but is also exported te] tion dees not exceed 4,000 ft, above the sea. 
other countries, Jmunepse rafts uf timber fromm the} = Tlie mountain range south of the Frith of Sinsa- 
German forests, destined for the Low Countrics, | lid may be called the Muyulhaens 4ndes, extending 
are formal near Audernach, {principally on both sides the strait bearine that 
ANDES (TIE), an immense mountain range, | uame. It consists of islands and peninsulas inter- 
runs along the whole W. coast. of S. America,’ sected ly deep but narrow arms of the sea. The 
covering: with its chains, deelivities, aad valleys | suunmils of the mountains are covered with eternal 
about a sixth part of that continent. The Cor- | snow, the snow line oceurring in these Countries at 
difera, alsune semelimes viven to this cluin, is abet 3,500 feet abuve the sea, The lower parts 
properly appueable only tu the innermost and: of the mountains and the steep and rocky shores 
highest ridge of the mass, of the islands are partly covered with evergreen 
Cape Turn, on Cape Iforn Island, in about 56° woods: except towards the ocean, where they pre- 
m lat, may be considered as the S. exiremity of. sent the aspect. of lare black rocks. 
the Andes, ‘The most N. chain of the mountains; At the Frith of Sinsalid begms the uninter- 
is the Paramo de las Rosas, which extends to the | rupted chain of the Andes, At this place it avain 
kof Lake Maracaybo, and terminates at about! changes its direction, ranning due N. with slight 
WON, dat. “Phe whole system is thus found te ¢x- [bends as far north as the Bight of Arica (L8° 3, 
tend Jongthwise over G5 dee, of lar, dts wiilrh | lat}. It comprehends the Patagonian Andes be- 
“varies very mutch; in seine parts it oecupies only | tween 32° and 12° rhe southern Chilean Andes 
between 30 or daniles across, in others it covers | between 42° and 35°, and ihe uerthern Chileau 
With its branches and valleys a country extending | and Atacamean Andes between 385° aud 20? S, lat. 
Sv miles and ubwards from E. ta W, The Patagauan Audes extend from the Frith of 
Hesinoing at the southern extremity, the Andes | Sinsalicl te the N. corner of the Gulph of Aucud, 
conmuence at the Cape of Good Success, on the W. | opposite the ishuid of Chiloe. They are only known 
shores of the Straits of Le Maire, in about 70° Wo: from the side of the ocean, whenee they rise to a 
Jong. ven flie high rocky mass whieh consti- > considerable height with an extremely steep ascent. 
intes the island of Staaten Land, and extends: ft woud scem as if the range in this part had once 
duore than a decree darther t.. may be cousidered © ocenpiala much greater breadtli, aud that by some 
as icontinuaizen of this ranye, from which it isl extraordinary couvulsion the whule of the western 
separated ooly by the Strarts of Le Mare, between | declivity, with the.summits of the range, had been - 
a and din, across, Preis the Cape of Good Sac-) broken down and buried in the ocean, so that only 
vess the rauve runs Wo alone the S. shores of | the eastern declivity has remained standing, ‘The 
King Charles's Sonthdand, the most extensive of! numerous and rocky istands whieh skirt this shere 
the ishoide constituting the S, Archipelago of | in all its extent, except at the protruded eape of 
aAAtneriva, commonly cali ‘Lterra del Fuego, 1! Tres Montes, appear to support such a supposition. 
eovers about a chtrd peut of the strlace of that: The castern declivity of the range has not been 
Isdaud, as well as the whole of the tslunds lying S. > examined: but what we know of it seems to be 
at ity as Navarin, Hoste, Wollaston, Heruit, and sullicient to warrant the supposition chat in this - 
Cape Horn. Towards the Straits of Le Maire, the; part the Andes occupy a width of only from 30 to 
range consists of rocky hiiks, of ne preat elevations -d0 miles, The mean height of the Dutagoniant 
Wut darther W, they rise to an altitude of 2400 or) Andes nui be estimaied at about 4,000 or 6,UU0 ft, 
ST, Cape Horn itself is a conspicuous rock, } and Ge extreme height 8,030 ft. Bat snow mome 
| 
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with a steep ascent, upwirds af 8uu ft. high. | tains, and even glaciers, are stated tu be frequent, 
Mount Sarnicnte, near Magdalen Chaunel, is the |The flower part of the declivity is covered with 
highest summit, apd rises GTO ft. above the sea, | trees and shrubs, the upper part bare, as also those 
In the W, part of King Charles's Southland, | portions of the shore which are expused to the 
the rayeu extends over Lhe whole distriet S. and) inmmediate effects of the vales blowing from the 
W. of Admiralty Bey. Farther W. it changes ils | Pacific. 
direction, running in a NW. direction as far as| The Southern Chilean Andes extend from tie 
the Frith of Sansalid (Anecon finsalida of the | most N. corner of the Gulph of Ancud (42° 8, lat.) 
Spautirds), o2° 5. lat, and eo? W. long, “Phas | to the lofty summit of Aconcagua, in about 324° 
part of the range, whose mean width may be about | 8. lat. and 709 W, long, ‘l'owards the S. extremity 
L0G or 120 miles, is longitudinally divided by that | [he Audes keep fur some exrennt a distance of about 
portion af the Strait of Mayalhacus which extends | 150 miles from the shores of the Pacitic, the greatest 
tron Cape Froward to Cape Vietoria, Two trans which they attaim in their whole course: but to- 
verse channels divide the 8, portion inty two | wards the NX. they eradually approwch it to within 
Islands, The i. or Magdalen Channel separates | abvut Luv miles. Between the Andes and the 
Chuenee Island from King Charles's Southkuud; | shore are exteusive platus, from 1,200 to 2,000 ft. 
and the Wi extends between Clarence Iskuvi and! above the sea; and trom these plains tle moun- 
seuth Desolation; the daiter bears the nanic of | tals Tise With an extremely steep accliyity to the 
DLarhara Channel, ‘That part of the raneve which | mean elevation af 13,000 or 14,000 ft, above the 
fies to the Nii. of the stfait is intersected by two | sea, Some summits attain 15,000 and even 15,400 
deep transverse inlets, “Vhe south-easteru, elled | feet, Thougu our knowledge respecting this part 
Jerome Channel, terminates un the Ein two darge:of the wAnikes be comparatively seanty, if would 
lasoons, calla Otway aul Skrving Waters, which) seem that they furm one extensive mass fron G0 
are both situated on the eastern side of the Andes to SU niles across, whieh, however, in its upper 
in the plains of Putagoma, iy this extensive die | part is furrowed bw a lonitudinal valley, divided 
let, Brunswick Veniasula is divided from Kine; by stirt transverse ri ies rite several sliorter val- 
William's Land, Tue NW, transverse inlet bears | leys. This great mags of rocks is mostly clothed 
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with forest trees and a rich vegetation; but in the 
interior it presents only bare rocks, nearly without 
plants of any description, 

Three passes are known to traverse the Chilean 
Andes, ‘That farthest. S. skirts the high volcano 
of Antuco, between 387° and 36° 8, lat.. leading 
from the small town of Tucapel to the great. plans 
BE. of the Andes. It is also used by the aborigmes 
inhabiting these plains, who bring to Chile salt 
and some commcdities, The second road traverses 
the Puss del Piaachon, which crosses the mountain 
ridges near 35° S. Jat, beginning on the west at 
the village of Curico, and leading to the territory 
of the Pehuenches, who oeenpy the E. declivity of 
the Andes, and thence 1o Mendoza, It is said to 
be the lowest of the mountain passes of the Andes, 
vegetation ascending up to the luyhest part of the 
road: jt is farther stated to be more gentle in its 
ascenis and descents. Yet it is little used, except 
by persons trading wilh the Indians in the Dar- 
pas, The third pass is qhat of Perdido, which at 
first runs alone the river Maypo, s. of Santiage, 
the capital of Chile, and afterwards crosses the 
two Tidees of the Andes which enclose the valley 
of Tunuyan, On the W. ridge the road mses to 
14,302, on the EK, to 13,210 feet. above the level of 
the sen. From the latter it descends to the plamns, 
anil Jewls to Mendoza, It is the nearest way he- 
tween the last-inentioned town and Santiago, the 
- gapital of Chile, and is therefore sometimes, but 
not frequently, used, There is alse the pass of 
San Frauciseo, and other passes to be described im 
speaking of the proposed railway and new roads 
across the Andes. (See end of this article.) 

There is some doubt as to the exact height of 
the summit of Aconcagna; but it certainiv ex- 
coeds 23,300 ft.; and is, therefore, entitled to be 
regarded as the culminating point im this vast 
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| passage is very dangerous, on account of the heavy 
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fas of snow, which cause frequent losses of life 
and property, The pass is by some named that of 
the Cumbre, and by ethers of Uspallata, 

N. of the valley of Uspallata the Andes continue 
to form two ranges, including extensive longitu- 
dinal valleys. The first in order is that of Agsa- 
lasta, of which we know only that its soil is sterile, 
but its mouritains rtch in metallic ores. Then fol- 
lows the valley of Andaleala, which is entirely an- 
known. The latter extends to 23°, lat. A preat 
number of mowtain passes are stated to exist over 
the W. range enclosing these valleys, which woulkl 
liudieate that the mean elevation of the Andes is 
here much less then mr other parts, Dut pone of 
these passes seems to be much used, nur hag any 
of them been visited by European travellers. It 
is, hawever, known that towards the Paciic this 

ange does not desceud with a short and rapid de- 

elivity, as in the S. Chilean Andes, but by table 
latids in the fourm of terraces, which negr the prin- 
cipal chain are 4,000 feet and more above the sea, 
but lower by dezrees as they approach the ocean, 
where they still torn a shore frum 800 te 500 foot 
high, Heme furrowed by decp water-courses, these 
table-iands, when seen from the banks of rivers, 
appear frequentiy like mountais of considerable 
lieiwht., . 

From their farthest 5, point as far as the N, point 
of the valley of Upsallata, the Andes do not send 
out lateral branches. But from the E. range, tn- 
cluding the valleys of Agualasta and Andalgala, 
several ranves branch off uito the 1. plains, and 
extend in a S. and E. direction to a distance of 
fron 200 to 250 m. By these lateral chains thic 
coutries extending FE. of the Andes, between 35° 
and 23° S. lat. are rendered hilly, and in some 
districts even mountainous, In the 5, districis 


chain, N. of this sununit the Andes, which farther ; the height of the ranges is not considerable, but 


S. form onky one enormous mass of rocks, divide 
into two masses, Which enclose long and wide 
valleys considerably lower than the surreunding 
ridges, The first valley of this description is that 
of Uspallata, which extends about 180 or 200 miles 
Sand N. It is traversed by two rivers; the Rio 
de Mendoza, which flows S.; and the Rio de, 
Juan, which ring N, ‘The watershed between them 
lies N, of 82° S.Jat. This valley is about 15 miles 
in width, ancL presents an undulating surface. It 
is about 6,000 fect above tlic level of the sea, The 
range E, of it, called the Paramillo de Uspallata, 
seems not toexceed HiO00 ft, ; but the W. or prin- 





cipal range attains $4,000 ft. and upwards, ‘The : 


former is about 25, and the latter mere than 70 
miles, aeross. The EF. range has two narrow breaks, 
by which the two rivers of the valley find their 
way to the plains extending E. 

Over these two ranges, and through the valley 
of Uspallata, Hes the most frequented mduntaim 
road crossing the Andes, On the wesi it begins 
at the town of Santa Hosa, in the valley of the 
Qnillota river (2,614 ft. above the sea}; it next 
follows the bed of that river for a preat distance, 
and then crosses the high range nearly at equal 
distances from the mountain summits of Tupun- 
gato and Aconcagua (between 38° and 32° 5, lat.). 
The Cumbre or highest point is 12,454 feet above 
the Pacitic. Hence the roak descends along the 
Rio de Mendoza into the valley of Uspallata, passes 
the Paramillo range, anc enters the plaims near 
Villa Viciosa, whence it runs along the last-men- 
timed mountain chain to Mendoza-{2,008 tt. above 
the sea}; from Mendoza it leads over the Pampas 
te Buenos Ayres. Though much frequented, it 
cannot be passed by cammages, and only niles are 
used fur the transport of commodities, and by pas- 
genyers, In winter (from June to September) the 
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farther to the N. it increases greatly; and the 
chain, which branches off at the N. end of the 
valley of Andalgala, and forma at present the boun- 
dary between the republics of Bucnos Ayres and 
Bolivia, may attain a height af 10,000 ft. above 
ihe sea, It terminates ai no great distance fram 
the poiut where the Rio Grande enters the Kio 
Vermejo. 

Between 28° and 209 §. Jat. the principal range 
of the Andes scems to constitute a single chain, 
rising to a juean height of abuve 15,000 feet, In 
it stands the Nevade de Chorolque, which is stated 
to rise 16,518 ft, above the sea. From this chain 
several lower and narrow ridges run E, 120 or 150 
m. The'S. districts of Gelivia are in consequence 
retuleredl a succession of valleys and motntains. 
Iiuwever, these ridges do not attatn a preat eleva- 
tion over the plains on which they rise. A roail 
traverses the principal chain; it begins om the coast 
of the Pacilic at Cobija, or Puerto de Ja Mar, the 
principal harbour of Bolivia, passes over the high 
Andes of Lipez near the yulcane of Atacama, and 
descends to ‘Tupiza; hence it runs to Potos: and 
Chuquisaca. This read is not much used, on ac- 
count of the sterility of the surrounding country, 
and the difficulty of procuring provender for the 
miles and other animals of burden. In some parts 
water too is extremely searce, 

Near 20° SS. lat. is the mountain knot of Poreo. 
Ilere begin the Bolitian Andes, which extend to 
14° SS. lat., and may be considered as constituting 
the central pertion of the whole mountain system. 
Tn no other part do the mountains gencrally attain 
an equal height, nor do they cover so great a sur- 
face. The chain, which previously formed one 
great undivided ridwe, liere diverges into two 
winaller rid@es, the one to the E. bemg denemi- 
nated the Cordillera de Ancuma, and that to the 
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W. the Cordillera de los Andes, or of the coast. 
They unite again in about 14° or 144° 8, lat., en- 
closing between them the great Alpine valley, 
sometimes called ‘Titicaca, from the famous lake of 
that, name, and sometimes Desaguadero from the 
river which flows from it. This immense basin is 
about 835 m, inlength from N. to S.; its breadth, 
which is different at different places, may be esti- 
mate at about 45 m. at a medium, making its 
area about 14,424 sq. m., of which the lake 15 reck- 
oued at about 4,000 sq.m. The latter is at the 
prodigious elevation of 12,847 ft. above the level 
of the sea; aud the mean height of the mountains 
hy which it is surrounded cannot be less than ; 
14,000 ft. The highest summits on cach side as- | 
col far above the line of perpetual snow, The 
Cerro tla Potosi, near the &. extremity of the range, 
altains te an clevation of 13,152 f,; and farther 
to the N. Illimani and the Nevado de Zoraia in | 
the FE. ehain rise respeetively to the height of | 
21,140 and 21,286 ft. Ihut the peaks in the W. 
chain are still higher, Sahama, in lat. 18° 8S, | 
being 22,350 ft. above the sea, Parinacota, 22,080 
ft., and the volcano of Arequipa 20,420 fr. These 
and other altitudes have been determined by Mr. 
Pentland. South of 17° S. Iat., the two ranges 
ran nearly due S. and N., but N. of that parallel 
SSE, and NNW, At their N, extremity (14° S, 
lat.) they are united by a transverse range, which 
| 
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extends NNE. and SSW, It has several summits 
covered with perpetual snow, but their elevation 
has not been ascertamed. 

The plateau or valley of Titicaca docs not pre- 
sent a level plain: those portions of it which are 
continuous to the ranges being covered with moun- 
tains, or rather hills, risinw several hwucred and 
aimetines even a thousand feet above their bases. 
Dut the internal districts preserve notwithstanding 
a sufficiently level surface. The Desacnadero, 
which issues from the 5, extremity of the Eke of 
Titicaea, flows S. till about 1949 S. lat., whet it Ja 
lost in a small lake, The former lake is famous 
in the Wistory of Pern, for heiny the scene of the 
miraculous appearanec of Manco Capac, the founder 
of the Inca dynasty. Te is said te have inhabited 
the largest. of its many islands, which was, there- 
fore, held in peculiar veneration, Suceeeding Incas 
erected on it a magnificent. temple, which became 
to the Peruvians what the temple at Mecca 1s, or 
rather was, tothe Mohammedan world; fur il, was 
ineumbent on all Peruvians to visit it, and to bring | 
with them rich offerings. Hence its wealth became | 
immense, It ix stated that when the Spaniards | 
took possession of the country, the natives, to dis- 
appoint the avarice of the conquerors, and prevent 
the pollution of the temple, threw its treasures 
into the lake, and rased the fabric to the founda- 
fion, Some ancient ruins are stil ta be found on 
the borders of the lake, and AE. Prescott supposes 
it te have been the seat of civilisation anterior to 


the era of the Incas.—(Hist, of Pern. 1. ith ed. | 


144%.) The storms that rush from the mountains 
render the navigation of this Jake peculiariy cdan- 
gerous, Jis waters are said to be bitter or brack- | 
ish: but they are drunk by the cattle in the vi-g 
cinity, The lake is well stocked with trout and 
other fish, | 

The ranges enclosing the alpine valley of Titi- | 
enea are traversed by several mountain toads, of | 
which the following are the most frequented i | 
that through the pass of Poftos?, traversiug the . 
Prerto between the Cerro of Potosi and that of: 
Hina Potosi: it leads from Potosi to Oruro, | 
anil rises in its highest point to '4,420 feet. The 
road over the pass of Condur Purheta, between 
Oruro and Cochabamba, rises in its ighest part 


to 13,950 ft. above the yea, The road through | 
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the pass of Pacuani, leading from La Paz te the 
evuntries east of the ridges, rises to 15,226 ft. The 
most used road is over the western range, and 
that through the pass of Lus Gualilias, leading 
from Arica on the coast, and Tacna, to La Paz, in 
the valley of Titicaca; it traverses the range at 
£79 50’ S. lat. S. of the Nevado de Chipicani, 
where it mses to 14,880 ft, Farther N, (16° 2° 8, 
lat.) ig another read, which, connecting Arequipa 
with Pune, attains in the pass of Altos de Toicdo 
an-elevation of 15,328 feet above the sea, 

Several lateral ridves run off from this great 
mass of rocks to the E.; but none of them seema 
to be distinguished by its height or extent, except 
the Sierra de Santa Cruz, which detaches itself 
from the principal range abent 17° 10’ §, laty and 
terminates near the banks of the Rio Guapai or 
Rio Grande, within a few learues of the town of 
S. Cruz dela Serra, It extends about 3(4 miles, 
and is of considerable elevation in its western 
part, where it forms the Nevado de Tinaica, near 
Cochabamba; farther east it becomes gradually 
lower, . 

The Peruvian Andes occupy the next place, 
extending fromm 14° to 6° &, lat. Between these 
latitudes they measure from 400 to 450 m. in 
width, and their area dees not probably fall short 
af 20),000 sq.m. On their terders extend two 
ranges; of which the E., separating the mountain 
recion from the great plains extending south of 
the Amazon, branches off front the EF. extremity 
af the Andes of Vileanota in a N, direction, It 
divides the affluenta of the Ucayale from those of 
the Yavari, and terminates near 7° 4, tat., about 
160m, from the Amazon. We know very little 
af this range, bit it does not scem to rise any- 
where to a great heiht; probably none of ite 
summits execedl 16,000 ject above the sca. 

The W. range of the Peruvian Andes, which, 
with its W. declivities, approaches the VPacific 
Qcean to a distance of 50 m. or less, must be con- 
sidered as the principal chatn, on account of Its 
height and breadth, and because it forms with the 
N, parts of the Andes an uninterrupted chain. It 
may he said te commence near the Nevado de 
Chuquebamba, where the Andes of Vileanota join 
the W. range of the valley ot Tificaca, It 18 re~- 
tmarkable that the Peruvian Andes seem to be 
rather a continuation of the Andes of Vileanota 
than of the great W. chant: for near 169 §, Tat. 
and between 71° and 749 W. long. the Peruvian 
Andes extend ina direction E, and W., whilst 
three degrees farther 8. the Bolivian Andes run &, 
and N,. In this portion of the Andes are some 
very high summits, Besides the Nevado de Chu- 
quebamba, already noticed, are the Cerro de Hu- 
ado and the Cerro de Parinacocha, whose cleva- 
tion, however, has net been determined, Near 
7a° W. long. the principal chain of the Andes 
declines to NW., and runs in fhat direction to the 
neighbourhood of Cape Parina, the most W, ex- 
tremity of &, America. In the 8. portion of this 
chain several summits rise above the snow hne, 
lut the elevation of none of them has been deter- 
mined, The best known are, the Toldo de la 
Nieve, seen from Lima, to the Si. of which it is 
situated: the Altunehagna, near 10° 8, lat.; and 
the Nevado de Hauvlilas, 7° 50° S. lat. But 
hetween the last named snow-peak and Mount 
Chimboraxe, in the Aides of Ecuador, or Equator 
(2° S. lat, there is no summit which attains the 
enow line. . 

The country Iving between the two outer ranges 
of the Peruvian Andes presents a continual sue- 
cession of hich ridges and long valleys, here and 
there intermixed with plains of moderate extent. 
It forrns the best portion of the republic of Peru. 
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Lhe most. remarkable district seems to be the plain | to the N. of the Peruvian Andes. Their com- 
vf Eumbon, near 119 §, lat., which is 13,000 feet | mencement may be fixed opposite the Punta de 
above the level of the sea, and extends about 18] Aguja (6° 8. lat.}, and the place where the Mara- 
mies in width from E. to W., and 40 or 50 from | nen changes its NNW. course into a NNE. In 
S. to N. -A great part of this elevated plain, | the same parallel the chain also changes its direc- 
which is enclosed by two ridges of mountains, ! tion, It rans between 6° S. lat. and the equator, 
and on which the argiferous Cerro of Pasco is| nearly due north, This portion of the mountain 
situated, is covered with swamps, ‘The water | system closely resembles the Chilean Andes, It 
running off from them, and from the elevated | constitutes one enormous mass of high rocks, of 
ground, which frequently is covered with snow, | about §6 or 100 m, in width, overtopped lIongi- 
is colleeted in several Jakes, of which three are tudinally by a double series of very elevated sum- 
especially noticed, as giving birth to three cou- mits, so that between them a suecession of high 
siderable rivers, The farthest N. is the Lake of! valleys is formed, ‘These Andes are also distin- 
Ldauricocha, from which the Amazon rises; the | guished from those hetween 38° and §° 8. lat, by 
farthest S. is called the Lake of (Juiluacocha, | their not sending off to the E. lateral branclies, 
whieh yives birth to the Sanja or Mataro, one of | Their eastern declivities are supported by short 
the principal branches of the Ucayale. Between eontreforts, which probably nowliere extend be- 
these lakes is that of Chiquiacola, whence the Rio | yond 50m. inte the E, pinins, 
Huallaga issues, The plain of Bombon is farther |" 1€ is remarkable that the elevated valleys oecu- 
to he considered as a mountain kiuot, fram which pying the middle of the ringve rise in elevation 
different ranges braneh off in different directions, | as they advance farther N. That portion of the 
Besides the principal range of the Pernvisn Andes, | range which lies between ed? and 84° S. lat. is 
which fies contiguens to it en the W., two moun- | eceupied by an extensive mountain knot, the An-— 
tain chains ran off from it to the N., and one to | des of Loxa, which, however, at no place attains 
thes. Lhe most W, of the two N. chains runs|the show Hine. Then follows the longitudinal 
nearly parallel to the principal range of the Peru- valley of Cuenca, which extends from B©° 15’ toe 
via Andes, and forms the E, boundary of the | 2° 30’, and rises to about “800 feet above thie 
valley of the Maranon or Upper Amazar, It rises | sea, On this side no snow mountains oveur, The 
to a great elevation, but does not enter the snow | mountains of Assuay, Which form the N. boundary 
line, One of its farthest N. branches extends | of the valley of Cuenca, extending between the 
close to the banks ef the Amazon, where it forms | two outer rates, rise to 13,500 feet above the sea, 
the famous Pongo, or cataract of Manseriche, A | and enter the snow line; bnt they are narrow, 
lateral ridge of this chain, branching off from it aecipyving only about 3 min. of lat. (between 
atabout 7°, rims J, and terminates on the banks | 22 27' ancl 2? 3°}. To the N. of them extends 
of the Rio IluaHaya, where that river forma its | the longitudinal valley of Alausi and Hambato, 
areat cataract, or pongo, ‘The farthest BE. of the | which extends between 2° 27’ and 40’ 8, lat., and 
“*, chains separates the valley of the Huallaga 
from the pesapes of S. Sagramento, traversed by mits of the ranges which enclose it on the E, and 
the Rio Ucavale. Jt is towards its beginning, in| Wy rise to a reat elevation. On the western 
the mountain knot of Bombo, of great height, } range stands the famous Chimborazo, rising 21 d20 
but lowers considerably farther N., terminating | [t. above the Jevel of the sea, 1b was until lately 
between §° and 79 S. lat, at the Pongo of the | considered as the highest summit of the Andes ; 
Tkuallaga, "Phe S, chain, issuing from the plain | but it is now known that Aconeagna, and t£e high 
oF Bombon, runs SSk,, nearly parallel to the prin- j peaks of the Bolivian Andes, Parinacata and Sa- 
cipal range of the Aides, anc eneloses the rich | hama, rise considerably higher, On the E, range 
valley of the Tio Sanja. Tt terminates in the | stand the voleanocs of Sangay, Collanes, and Lian- 
most 5. bend of that river, about 13° S. lat. and | ganate, On the N, the valley of Alausi and iam- 
74? W, long, andl nearly opposite another range ! bato is bounded by a narrow transverse ridge, the 
vf lngh mountains, which issue from the Andes 1 Alto de Chisinche, which hardly rises 800 4t. above 
of Vileanota, and run N., separating the valley of | the adjacent level ground, But at its extreinities, 
the Hin Apurimac from that of the Rie CQatlla- | and precisely on the lateral ranges, rise two VUTY 
bamba or river of €'ugeo, The valleys enclosed | Mich summits: on the I. the voleano of Cotopaxt, 
by these sever clits of moutitains seem to have attaunne 400 ft: and on the W. the ¥liniza, 
‘mean Clevation of from S000 to o008 leet above | attaining 7,876 ft, above the sea. 
the sent, , The valley of Quito extends from 40’ 8, lat. to 
The roads traversing: the Peruvian Andes are | 20° N, lat., and has an elevation of $1,600 fh. above 
somewhat inpertcetiy known, ‘That most (a thet the sea, [It Hkewise is skirtel by very high sum- 
. leads from Arequipa (near 169 40° Ss, lat.) on | mits, on the E. by Antisana, wldch attains iG,136 
the coast to Guzeo in the valley of the (Juilla- | ft. and hy Cayambe Ureu, which attains 19,534 ft, 
bamba, and traverses very bigh ranges ef moun- | above the sea. The summit of the latter mountain 
tans, Another road leads from Lima to the town | is traversed by the Equator, On the W. range 
of ‘Tarma, in the vailey of the Sanja, and thenee | the highest summits are the Pichincha, rising to 
to Grraneavebca, Tniamanga, wel Cuzeo. It rises | 15,936 ft, and the Cotocache, 16,448 ft. above the 
on the principal chain at the Portaenelo de Fueto | sea. 
to 15,400 feet above the sea, Farther north isthe j* The three longitudinal valleys of Quito, Alansi, 
rouwl passing ever the plain of Bombon te the ; IHambate, and Cuenca, being only separated from 
serra de Paseo, Jt traverses on the principal | each other by very narrow transverse ridges, may 
range two mountain passes, of whirh the W., | he eonsidercd as ‘one valicv, extending 240 miles 
ealled Atty de Tacaibamba, attatus an elevation | in length, with a niean breadth of from 12 to 1G 
of 15,135, and the J, or Alto de Lachagual, | miles, They form the most populous and richest 
Jas feet above the sen. Another road couneets : portion of the repubHe of liquator, 
the town of ‘Traxitle with the valley of the Mfa- The northern boundary of the valley of Quito 
ranon, It traverses the creat range tear the Ne-|is formed by a transverse ridge between the Ne- 
vaio de Guaylillas, aud leads to Iluamachuco and | vade of Cotocache and the voleano of Imbabura 
Caxamarquilla; but we “are nut acquainted with | (21' N. lat.), To the N. of it lie the -dndes of fos 
its particulars. | £’astns, an extensive mountain region, which ex- 
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Lhe dades of Ecuador, or the Hguutar, extend | tends to19 13) N, lat., and is crowned by several high 
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rises to about 7,920 feet above the sea. The simm_. 
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stmmits and voleanoes; as the volcanoes of Cum- 
bal, Chile, and Pasto. The narrow valleys which 
lie between the different ridges by which it is tra- 
versed are, at a medium, L0,000 ft, above the sea. 

This portion of the Andes is directed from SW. 
to NE., and may be considered as the centre of 
the N, Andes: for it is here that the chain begins 
’ to divide into two principal branches; the western 
of which is called Cordillera de la Costa or de Sin- 
dagua, whilst the E. bears the name of Andes de 
los Pastos. 

The Andes of Sindagna have a break at about 
1° 20° Ny Jat., by which the Rio de las Patias car- 
ries off the waters descending from the Andes de 
los Pastos and those which collect in the vallev 
of Almaguer, This valley extends between 1° £3’ 
and 1° 56’ N, [ts surface is very uneven, and its 
mean elevation may be about 6,00 fect above the 
sea. In the mountains which extend to the KE, of 
it is a large alpine lake, the Cianega de Sehondoy, 
in which the Rio Putumava or Tea, a large trilu- 
tary of the Ainazon, takes its origin. This FE, 
chain expands considerably ta the N, of 1° Si N. 
Jat., so asto formamountain knot, which reeves 
the name of Paramo de las Papas, <A little far- 
ther north (2° 5 N, lat.) the knot divides into two 
chains of mountains, which advancing N. enelose 
the valley of the Rio Magdalena, aa we shall see 
afterwards. From the mountain knot of the Pa- 
ram de las Papas a transverse ridge branches off 
westward, uniting the eastern cham of the Andes 
with the cordillera of Sindagua, and separating 
the vallev of Almagner fron. the vreat valley of 
theCauca, Near the place where this transverse 
rane leaves the mountain knot of los Pastes is 
the voleano de Puraceé, 14,544 ft. above the sea, 
This voleano may be considered as the most N, 
point of the Andes of Equator, comprising those 
of (Juito and of los Pastos. 

Phe countries lying on both declivities and at the 
foot of the Andes of the Equator are very thinly 
inhabited, and almost entirely by aboriginal ia- 
tiens, unacquainted with civilisation and = com- 
merce, But the elevated vallevs lying between 
the two ranges are comparatively well peopled, 
partiy by the descendants of Europeans, and 
partiy lw Indians who have made some progress 
in civilisation, and are acquainted with the ad- 
vantages of commerce, Hence the great com- 
mercial road which traverses this portion of the 
Andes runs longitudinally over the internal yal- 
leys, beginning on the north at Popayan (29 26 
N, fat.) in the valley of the Canea, and termi~ 
nating at Truxillo (49 .5' 40" S, lat.) on the Pacific. 
From Popayan (5,724 ft, above the sea} it ascenels 
the Alto de Roble (6,176 ft.3, and then the Alte de 
Qjuilquase (6,416 ft). Hence it descends toe the 
Rio de Guachicon (3,042 ft.), whenee it ses again 
by degrees to the town of Abnaruer (71-10 ff.) in 
the valley of Almaguer, Jt next enters the moun- 
tains of los Pastes, passing over the Paramo de 
Puruguay (9,408) to the village of Pasto (8,57% ft). 
South of this it descends to the Hig de Cinattara 
(5,456 ft,), and ayain ascends a steep declivity fo 
the village of Guachagal (10,320 ft), whence it 
passes to the village of Tulian (19,112 ft.). Having 


the Alto de Pucara (10,400 ft.), 1 descends by a 
steep deelivity to the river Chota, which is passed 
at the Vonte de Chota (5,280 ft. }, and henee it 
leads upward to the town of Quite (9,456 ft.). 
From (Quito the read runs over the plain to the 
Alto de Chisinche, which has a little more than 
1,000 ft. of elevation. It.next passes through 
the valley by Hambato (8, S$O4 ft.), Riobamba 
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traversed the Paramo de Boliche (11,96 fe}, and | ands, exhabiting 
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the town of Cuenca is the famous and dangerous 
pass over the Paramo de Assuay, which in its 
highest point, the Ladera de Cadlud, rises to 
15,536 ft.,, and 1s ahove the snow line. More or 
fewer lives are atmually lost on this paramo, 
Cuenca is 8,640 ft. above the sea, Leaving this 
town the road descends to the Rio de Saraguru 
(7,376 f€.}, and again rises to the Alto de Pulla 
(10,000 ft.), whence it paxses to Loxa (6,768 ft.), 

From oxa the road passes to the W. declivity 
of the Andes, where it traverses Ayavaca (8,992 ft.) 
and Olieros (4,768 ft.), whence it repasses the 
range by the Paramo de Guamani (10,060 ft.), and 
enters the valley of the Maranon, In this it tra- 
verses Guancabamba (6,560 ft.}, Aulaca (4,852 ft), 
the Paramo dle Yamoca (8,768 ft.), the Passo de 
Puceura (8,902 ftj, Montan (8,560 ft.), aud Caxa- 
marea (9,200 ft.). From the last-mentioned place 
it again passes the Andes to Guangamarca 
8,001 ft, and runs hence to Caseas’ (4; B84 ft.) 
and Los Mokiuos (608 ft.), terminating at Truxillo 
(200 ft, above the sca}. Thus this long road runs 
continually over mountains in traversing 94° 
of Tat. 

From Guayaquil a road leadsto Qnuito. From 
the first-mentioned place it runs through the low 
crowds skirting the Rio de Guavaquil te Caracol, 
and then along ‘the banks of the Rio Ojibar to Ca- 
luna, where the ascent. of the mountains com- 
menees, ‘The acclivity is extremely steep between 
Celima and Climbo, which is situated on an 
elevated country S. oof the Chimboraze. From 
Chimbo the read leads to Mocha and dombate, 
where it joins the great mountain road, 

At about 1° 20° N, lat. the Audes of Sindacua 
branch off from the mountain knot of los Pastes, 
The FE, range divides again at about 29 8° NX, lat. 
in two livh mountain ranges. Thus, we find N,- 
af the latter parallel the Andes divided inte three 
distinct chains, which enclose the valleys of the 
rivers Magdalena and Cauea. These chains are 
called the FE. Central and W. Andes. 

The Frastern Andes of New Granada run be- 
tween 29) and 5° SW N, lat., nearly parallel with 
the central range NNE,; but N. ‘of’ 5? 30" they 
incline farther E. . running due NE. Though 
none of its summits, exeept the Nevado de Chita 
(49 SW ON, dat.) and the Nevado de Mucuchues 
(8° 12°) enter the line of perpetual congelation, ita 
mean height is commonly above the region of 
trees; andl the perwnos, Which extend on its sum- 
mits, have a scauty vegetation, and rise to an 
elevation of between 12,4K) and 14,000 ft. Las 
Rasas, the most N, of these paramos, terminates 
near 9° N. lat., and may be considered as tlle most 
N. extremity of the Andes; for the hilly eountry 
lying farther N, about the towns of T ucuyo aud 
Barquisimento is not known to contain swomits 
exceeding 4,000 or 5,000 ft. in elevation, and on 
that account alene cannot be consiilered as a eon- 
tinuation of the giyantie mountain svstem of the 
“Andes, 

The eastern declivity of this range is so precipi- 
tous that it affords no space for agriculture anc 
can only be ascendedl with great difficulty: but 
on its W. declivity recline sev veral extensive table- 
a inere or less level surface, and 

rixings to an elev ation of from 6,000 to 9,000 ft, 
above the sea. Such are the rich and fertile plains 
of Bogota, with those of Tunja, Secerro, Sowa- 
mozzo, and Pamplona. These table-lands termi- 
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nate rather ahruptly, and at a little distance frou - 


the banks of the Rio Magdalena, The river 
Ifunzha, or Rio de Bogota, w shen i issuing from the 
plain, prec ipitates itself at Tequendama, at two 
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water precipitated from so great a height; and 
the solitude of the place, the Juxuriance of the 
vegetation, and the dreadful roar, present a scene 
of unrivalled sublimity. 

The EF. Andes are twice traversed by the road 
leading from Bogota te Carracas, From the capi- 
tal of New Granada it runs over the table-land of 
Bogota and ‘Punja to the sources of the Teguia, a 
tributary of the Sogamozzo, where it passes over 
the TParamo de Abnocadero, on the summit of 
which 1t attains an elevation of 12,850) ff. above 
the sea. It then descends towards the KE, plain ; 
before attaining which, it again ascends the range 
io the town of. Pampluna, which probably is not 
less than 9,000 ft, high, To the N, of this it tra- 
verses the upper part of the range, and passes to 
Rigsario de Cucuta, From the last-named place 
the road is made over the high grounds which 
skirt the NY. declivity of the chain, passing 
thraugh Merida, Mendoza, and Truxille, te To- 
euyo. From Toeuwyo it traverses the hilly regan 
liny which the Sierra de la Costa is united to the 
Andes, passing through Barquisimento, $, Carlos, 
Valentia, and Victoria, to Caraceas. 

Phe Central Andes of New Grranada run N,, with 
aslight declination to the E., and form between 
(icir commencement and 6° 145’ one great mass of 
rocks, about 40 or 50 miles in breadth, whose sides 
are ouly furrawed by ravines, but not intersected 
hy valieys, Its mean height seems to be rather 
greater than that of the E. Andes, and if contams 
several summits which exceed the snow line. The 
most remarkable of them are from & to Nv; the 
Necvades de Hitila, de Baraguan, de Tolima Owlich 
attains 18,336 ft.), andde ierveo. In the viennty 
of the Intcer (4° 15°) the rage expands to about 
double its width, separating at the same time into 
several ridges, sv as toe form amountain knot, with 
intervening valleys, This mountain region, knawi | 
under the name of Sierra de Antioquia, forms in | 
itx upper valleys a high country, from 6,000 to | 
7,000 ft. abave the sea, on which ‘the ridges rise 
2 (x00 ft. and more. It approaches very close to 
the Iie Cauca, so as to skirt its bed for about 150 
mules, Opposite to the high banks formed by } 
these ridges, other mountains, belonging to the 
W, Andes, approach as near to the river, which 
runs for nearly [30 miles In an immense cleft, 
over a rocky and rugged bottom, and forms a 
series of cataracts and rapids between Salta de 4, 
Antonio, an Boeca del Espirito Santo, In all}i 
this apace the river 18 quite unfit far navigation, 
and travelling ty land ts in tins eountry very 
faticning and not without danger. The ridlyes 
which tssue from the momutain knot of the Sierra 
de Antioquia approach the Tio Magdalena to a! 
distance of a few miles, amd terminate not far! 
from the place where that river jems the Rio. 
Cauca, about 8° 30, . ! 

That portion of the Central Andes wlich forms | 
one undivided mass is crossed by two roada; one | 
leading from Logota to Popayan, and the other te 
Cartago. The first rung after deseending from 
the elevated plain of Dagota to the banks of the | 
Rio Magdalena, in the valley of this nver to the 
S. as far as the town of La Plata, whence it turns 
W., and crosses the range over the Parame de las ! 
(ruanacas, on which it rises to 14,704 ft, above the 
seq, Ut then deseends into the valley of the Cauca 
to the town of Popayan, ‘The road between Bo- 
gota aud Cartago descends fram the plain of Bo- 
rota (8.736 ft.), crosses the Kio Magdalena at the 
pass de Guayacana (1,200 ft.), passes through the 
town of Thague (4, 480 ft.}, and crosses the range | 
by che famous mountain pass of Quindiu, between 
the Nevados of Baraguan aid ‘olima; at its 
highest point, the Garito del Purama, it attains au 
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elevation of 11.504 ft, above the level of the sea. 
It descends afterwards to the town of Cartago 1 itt 
the valley of the Cauca (3,152 feet), 

The W. Andes of New Granada are the same 
Fange, which farther 8. is called Sierra de la 
Costa or de Sindagua. It lowers considerably itt 
advancing to the N., so that between 2° 30’ and 
5° N, lat. its mean elevation does not exceed 
0,000 or 6,000 ft. above the sea, or from 2,000 to 
8,000 ft. above the valley of the Cauca; nor is its 
bréadth considerable , probably net more than from 
[i to 20 miles, but it rises with a ery precipitous 
declivity. N, of 5° the range ia higher, and its 
breadth more considerable. — Its highest summit 
is the Torra del Choco, SE. of Novita, which, 
however, is far from attaining the snew line, and 
probably does not rise to much more than 10 Di} 
feet, N. of this summit the range approaches 
clase to the Rio Cauea, furming its Iti banks be- 
tween the Salto de S. Antonio and the Boeca del 
Kspirito Santo, and constituting with the oppo- 
site ranges of the Central Andes, as it were, one 
mowitzin knot. The Western Andes send from 
tlis pomt a range tewards the Caribbean Sea, 
which skirts the Rie Cauca on the W.,, extending: 
to the N, of 8° N. lat., and centains the Alte de 
Viento, a summit which attains more than 9,000 ft. 
of clevatien, 

From the W. Andes a ridge branches off near 
GO N. lat, Jt mins te the W., and separates the 
senrces of the Rio de S, Juan, which falls into the 
Pacifie, from those of the Atrato, which runs to 
the Carmbbean Sea, This range soon turns to the 
NANW., and advances in that direction between 
the Rio Atrate and the Pacific. Hts elevation 
seems not 1q be considerable at the beginning, and 
it grows lower as it advances farther N. It seems 
to disappear entirely between 7° and 8° opposite 
to the harbour ef Cupica on the Pacific: for no 
mowitain range is found on the isthmus of 
Panama, where itis narrowest, 

mux Toads are saul to cross the W. Andes: but 
they can only be used with great difficulty, on 
account of the extreme steepness of the ridge, 
They are commonty impracticable for mules, and 
travellers as well as goods are brought over on 
the hacks of Indians, The roads most used are 
that of Las Juntas, which leads from Cali in the 
valley of the Cauca to Buenaventura, a harbour 
on the Pacifie; the read of S. Augustin, connect- 
Ing Cartago with Novita; and that of Verras, by 
which the town of Citara in the valley of the 
Atrato communicates with Antioquia on “the 
banks of the Cauca, (Vor a further account of 
existing and proposed roads over the Andes, sce 
Raihways, at. the end of this article.) 

Lhe Geology of the Andes is very imperfectly 
known. Onlv a small portion of their immense 
extent has been visited by scientific travetlers ; 
and the information obtained from them teaches 
ouly a few isolated facts, which do not justif 
seneral conclusious, We are, however, informed, 
that the most. frequent of the primitive rocks ef 
the Alps—granite and gneiss—are by no meas 
frequent in the Andes, which are compused mostiv 
af porphyry and mica-slate. Porphyry is ly fav 
the most widely extended of the unstratified rocks 


of the Andes, and occurs through the whole range 


at all elevations, and frequently the highest sum- 
mits are composed of it, Next to porphyry and 
mica-slaie, trachyte anc basalt are most frequently 
met with, 

Volcanoes are frequent in certain portions of 
the range. Capt. 1). ILall observed a phenemenon, 


‘ayhich induced him to think that « volcano cxists 


en one of the larger islands N. of Cape Horm, and 
that the observed phenvmenon was pruduced by an 
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eruption ; but Capt. King, who surveyed these 


islands about ten years ago, seems not to have 
found a volcano in Tierra del Fuego, nor in any 
other portion of the range south of 46° S. Jat. But 
farther Nw they occur in great numbers, Four 
voleanoes are visible from the island of Chiloe: 
they lie on the opposite coast, between 46° and 42° 
8. lat, Still more numerous are volcanoes in the 
Chilean Andes, not less than nineteen being known 
to be there in a state of activity, The most N, is 
that of Coquimbo, somewhat to the S. of 30° 8, 
iat. But between this volcano and that of Ata- 
cama (between 21° and 22° S, lat.) no volcano is 
atated to exist. Farther N, the volcanic moun- 
tains oceur only in the,W. range of the Bolivian 
Andes; none of the high summits of the E. range 
having ever been known to have made an erup- 
tion, or emitted smoke. That portion of the Andes 
in which voleanic agency is most active lies be- 
tween 34° 5. lat..and 2° N. lat, The number of 
summits whose eruptions are recorded is here very 
emsiderable; and Humboldt is incline to think 
that the valleys N. of the pass of Assuay are to 
be considered as being placed on an extensive 
voleanic basis, and that most of the numerous 
summits surrounding them have once served, and 
may again serve, as channels for the subterranean 
fire communicating with the atmoaphere, The 
farthest N. of these volcanoes is that of Puracé, in 
the neighbourhood of Popayan, where the Andes 
hegin to divide into three ranges; which seem to 
be, in their present state, quite exempt from vol- 
canic agency, none of their summits haying ever 
made an eruption. . 

No portion of the globe ts subject to such fre- 
quent and frightful carthquakes aa the countries 
embosomed within the range of the Andes, and 
those lying between them and the Pacific Geean, 
The towns of Bogota, Quite, Riobamba, Callao, 
Copiapo, Valparatso, Concepcion, and others, have 
at different times been more or less destroyed by 
their agency, 

' Lane of perpetual Congelation.— The observations 
made by ffurboldt in the Andes induced him to 
fix the snow line near the equator, at an elevation 
of 15,750 ft.; and he thought that, near the 
tropic, it would be found at about 14,000 ft., or 
somewhat higher, But Mr. Pentland found it 
near 17° S, lat., at nearly 17,000 ft.; and later ob- 
seTvations fix it near 12° 8, lat., at about 16,400 ft. 
above the level of the sea, It is farther remark- 


‘able, that though a great number of summits 


Tie above the snow line, glaciers are of rare oc- 
currence m the Andes, ‘This is partly to be at- 
tributed to the relative position of their summits, 
which generally form a continuous line, without 
having other summits on their sides; and partly to 
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same climate as the banana; but its cultivation 
extends over a much wider sphere, as it arrives at 
maturity at an elevation of 6,000 ft, above the sea, 
‘Fhe low country within the tropies is also the 
region of oranges, pine-apples, and the most deli- 
clous fruits. Between the altitudes of 6,000 ft. and 
9,000 ft, lies the cHmate best suited for the culture 
of all kinds of European grain, Wheat, under the 
equator, will seldom form an car below an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 ft., or ripen if above that of 10,000 ft, 
At the same time it must be observed that the 
European colonists have not snffictenfly varied 
thetr agricultural experiments to ascertain exactly 
the minimum of height at which European cerealia 
would come to maturity in the equinoxial regions 
of America. Humboldt mentions that in the 
Caraccas he saw fine harvests of wheat near Vic- 
toria, in the latitude of 10° 13’ N., at the height of 
1,640 and 1,900 ft., and at Cuba wheat flourishes 
at a still smaller elevation. Rye and barley, es- 
pecially the latter, resist cold better than wheat; 
they are accordingly cultivated at a greater eleva- 
tion, Barley yiclds abundant harvests at heights 
where the thermometer rarely keeps up during the 
day above 57° Fah. Within the limits in which 
European grain flourishes is to be found the oak, 
which from an elevation of 9,200 ft. never descends, 
near the equator, below that of 5,500 ft., though it 
is met with in the parallel of Mexico at the height 
of only 2,620 ft. Beyond the limit of 9,000 ft, 
large trees of every kind begin to disappear, though 
some dwartish pines are to be found at the height 
of 13,000 ft., nearly 2,000 ft. from the line of per- 
pétual snow, The grasses clothe the ground at an 
elevation of from £3,500 ft, to 15,100 ft.; and from 
this to the regions of ice and snow the only planta 
visible are the lichen, which covers the face of 
the rocks, and seems even to penetrate under the 
snow. 

In districts as elevated as the valley of Titicaca, 
arriculture is canfmed to potatoes, onions, and cap- 
sicum, and to the grain called quinoa (Chenopedium 
quinoa, Lin,}; barley and rye are only cultivated 
as fodder. On the plain of Bogota a farinaceous 
root, called aracacha,.is cultivated, and lately some 
attempts have been made to introduce its culture 
in England. Trees are found to ascend to 12,006 ft, 
or 14,000 ft. on the deelivities of the mountains; 
but their summits, which commonly form plains 
of some extent, are nearly bare of vegetation, 
nourishing only two or three kinds of low plants, 

Among the vegetable productions of the Andes, 
none has obtained greater celebrity than the ein- 
chona, or Jesuits’ bark, which is now known to 
grow not only on different parts of the Andes, but 
also on the other high mountains of 8, America, 
The best bark, however, is collected on the Andes 


the considerable distance which everywhereis found | between 5° N. lat. and 5° S, lat., where the trees 


to intervene between two summits, Té is only in 
the narrow ravines, by which some of the sides of 
the giant summits are furrowed, that glaciers of 
amall extent are met with. 


| 


grow at an elevation of from 10,000 to 14,000 ft, 
ubove the sea, 

The most remarkable kind of animals in the 
Andes is the species comprising the guanacos, 


Vegetation and Zoology of the Andes.—The dif- | llamas, and vicunas, The lamas are wed as ani- 


ferent plants and trees peculiar to the different | mals of burden: but they are slow, 
regions of the globe appear in regular succession, | about 12 miles a day, and carrying 


making only 
ahout 70 Ibs, 


ag we ascend from the level of the ocean to the | of burthen, The vicimas give & very valuable kind 


heights of the Andes. In the lower grounds, be- | of wool. Among birds, 
tween the tropics, from the level of the sea to the? attracted the attention 
height of from 3,000 to 5,000 ft., cassava, cacao, of their enormous size, 


maize, plantams, indigo, sugar, cotton, and cotfee 
are cultivated. Indigo and cacao, the plantain or 


| 


the condors have always 
ot travellers, on account 
They are a species of 
vulture. ° 
Mineral Weaith,—H the high table-land of Ana- 


. the bapana tree, and the cassava root require great | huac in Mexico be excepted, no mountain range 


heat to be brought to maturity, generally a climate 

of which the mean temperature is 75°, But. cotton 

and coffee will grow. at a considerable elevation, 

and sugar is cultivated with success in the tem- 

perate parts of Quito, Maize is cultivated in the 
Yor. J, 


can vie with the Andes in mineral riches, especially 
in the precious metals. Many of the rivers de- 
scenling from the Andes between the tropics con- 
tain small particles of gold in their sand. The 
particles of gold deposited in the alluvial svil 
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akirting the beda of some of these rivers have at- 
tracted the attention of Europeans, and af some 
places the soil is carefully washed. The alluvial 
soils richest in gold are those lying to the W. of 
the Central Andes of New Granada, on both sides 
of the Rio Cauca: as alse in the provinces of Bar- 
bacoas and Choco along the Pacitte, In the latter 
districts platina also occurs; and, till within these 
few years, when it has been found in the Ural 
mountains, these were considered as the only places 
in which it was to he met with, Alluvial soils 
rich in gold are also found along the rivers which 
descend from the range of the Bolivian Andes, 
betyveen 14° and 17° 8. lat.; and here, tow, cbt- 
siderable quantities of gold are extracted, ‘The 
anni produce of the lavaderes and gold mines 
of the Andes is stated by Tumboldt to have 
amounted, in the beginning of the 19th century, to 
2KBA2O of; equal, at 4é per oz, to L188,7100 As 
far as cau be ascertained, it has rather decreased 
than jnereased since that time. 

Silver occurs In many places of the range be- 
tween 38° and the equator; Iut it is commonly 
found at an elevation where vegetation nearly 
ceases, which renders the warking of the mines 
very expensive, and frequently disappoints the 
otherwise well-founded expectations of the under- 
takers, The number of mines which have been 
worked and abandoned is very great; mummy of 
them, however, are still worked. The most cele- 
brated silver mines are those of Potosi and Pasco, 
The former are 7p the Cerro de Potosi (199 56° 8, 
lat.), which rises to 16,087 It, above the sea, This 
mouttain is perforated in all directions; and it 1s 
said, though the statement be prohably exag- 
sorated, that there are no fewer than #00 exca- 
vations Init. The Cerro de Pasco is a hill, rising 
on the high plain of Bombon (about 11° 8, lat). 
Tt has been werked for more than two centuries, 
and may now be considered as the richest silver 
mine of America; unless, which is doubtful, it be 
surpassed by the silver mines discovered ind, 
Chili in 1830, about 30 ur 40 m. S. of the tuwn of 
Copiapo, where silver ore is very abundant. There 
are alsu to be mentioned the silver mines m the 
San Juan province of the Argeutine repubhe, 
where also, according to late reports, gold has been 
discovered, ‘The yield of the Sap Juan mines, to 
work which a company has been formed under the 
patronage of the Argentine government, is very 
consilerable, At the beginning pf the present 
century the annual preduce of the silver mines of 
the Andes was stated by Lhumboldt to amount to 
691,492 lbs. tray; which, if we take the silver at 
hs, the ounce, prives a sum of 2,074 ,1764 It is not 
easy to estimate its amount at present; but pro- 
bably it is not mach fallen off, 

Mercury or quicksilver avcurs in many places 
N, of 14°. Jat, aud & of the equator, but since 


the destruction of the imines of Guancavelica, we | 


are not sure whether it be anywhere worked. 
These, which were extremely rich, yielding from 
4,000 to GOON ewt, a year, were wniuckily ruined 
in 1789, through the ignorance and mismanage- 
mcm. of a supermtendent, 

Copper seems to ovcur very frequently S, of 18° 
S iat. Larce masses of nearly pure copper are 
stated to exist on the surface of the S, extremity 
of the valley of ‘Fiticaca, but the expense of 
bringify, ther down to the coast is at present so 
great that they canuot be turned to advantage. 
In the N. provinces of Chili several mines are 
worked with advantave. Miers estimated the 
quantity uf copper exported from these countnes 
in 1824 at 40,000) cwh; in 1829 it rose to 60,000, 
and has since materially increased. It is mostly 
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Ores of lead, tin, and iron exist in various parts; 
but they are little worked. 

Travelling in the Andes.—The improvement of 
the countries embosomed within the Andes 1s 
much retarded by the want of easy communication, 
Sometimes the intercourse between places in the 
immediate vicinity of cach other is interrupted by ‘ 
quebradas, or rents, generally narrow, sometimes 
of a vast depth, and with nearly perpendicular 
sides, The famous natural bridge of Icononzo, In 
Columbia, leads over a small quebrada; it is ele- 
vated about 312 ft. above the torrent that flows 
in the bottom of the chasm. Most of the torrents 
that are passed in travelling over the Cordilleras 
are fordable; ‘though their impetuosity is such 
when swollen by the rains as to detain travellers 
for several days. But when they are too deep to 
be forded, or the banks toa inaccessible, suspension 
bridges are thrown over them, of a singular make; 
hut which, notwithst4nding their apparently dan- 
eoraus and {rayile construction, are found to answer 
the purposes required. Where the river is narrow, 
with high banks, they are constructed of wood, 
and consist of four long beams laid close together 
over the precipice, and forming a path of about a 
vard and a half in breadth, being just sufficient 
for aman to pass over on horseback, These bridges 
have become so familiar to the natives that they 
pass them without apprehension. Where the 
breadth of the river wijl not admit of a beam 
being laid across, ropes constructed of beguces, a 
species of thin clastic cane, of the length required 
are thrown over, Six of these ropes are stretched 
from one side of the river to the other; two, in- 
tended to serve as parapets, being considerably 
hiyher than the other four; and the latter being 
covered with sticks laid im a transverse direction, 
the bride is passed by men, while the mules, being 
divested of their burdens, are made to swim across. 
All travellers have spoken of the extreme danger 
of passing these rope bridges, which look ltke 
ribiwls suspended above a crevice or impetuous 
torrent. But this danger, according to Humboldt, 
is not very great when a single person passes over 
the bridge as quickly as possible, with his body 
leaning forward, Bué the oscillations of the ropes 
beeome very great when the traveller is dondue 
hy an Indian who walks quicker than himself ;#or 
when, frightened by the view of the wafer seen 


; through the interstices of the bamboos, he has the 


imprudence to stop ta the middle of the bridge, 
and Jay hold of the ropes that serve as a rail. 
Some of the rivers vf the higher Andes are passed 
hy means of an irvention or bridge denominated 
a tarabita, It conveys not only the passengers, 
but also their cattle and burdens; and is used to 
pass those torrents whose rapidity and the large 
stones continually rolling down, render it impos- 
sible for mules to swim across. It consists of a 
strong rope of bejuco, extended across the river, 
on each bank of which it is fastened to stout posts, 


(On one side is a kind of wheel or wineh to straiten 


or slack the rope to the degree required, From 
this rope hangs a kind of moveable leathern ham- 
mock, capable of holding a man, to which a rope 
ix fastened for drawing it to the side intended, 
For carrying over mules two ropes are necessary, 
an these much thicker and slacker. The creature 
being suspended from them, and secured by girths 
round the belly, neck, and legs, is shoved off, and 
draveed to the opposite bank, Some of these be- 
juco bridges are of great length, and elevated to a 
ytcat height above the torrent. | 

A bridge of this sert was constructed by the 
5th Inea over the Desagnadero, or river that issues 
from Lake ‘Titicaca, where it is more than 200 ft, 
aananiaat of ite ntiléeu fe ell 
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kept up. Sometimes, instead of being made of 
hejucos ‘or osiera, these suspension bridges are 
made of twisted strands or thongs of bullock’s hide. 
Mr. Miera passed along one of this sort in Chili, 
220 ft. in length, by 6 ft. wide. It conveyed over 
loaded mules, and was perfectly secure. (Ulloa, 
Voyage en Amerique, i. 358; Miers, Chili, 7, 385 ; 
Humboldt’s Researches, ii, 72.) 

The ruggedness of the roads in the less fre- 
quented parts of the Andes, can hardly be de- 
scribed. iin many places the ground is so narrow 
that the mules employed in travelling haye scarcely 
room to set their feet, and in others it is a con- 
tinued series of precipices. These paths are full 
of holes, from 2 to 3 ft, deep, in which the mules 
set. their feet, and draw their bellies and their 
riders’ lega along the ground. ‘The holes serve 
as steps, without which the precipices would be 
in a great measure impracticable; but, should the 
creature happen to set its foot-between two of 
these holes, or not place it right, the rider falls, 
and, if on the side of the precipice, inevitably 
perishes, This danger is even greater where the 
holes are wanting, The tracks are extremely 
steep and slippery, and in general chalky and wet; 
and where there are no holes to serve as steps 
Indians are oblyed to go before wiih small spades 
to dig little trenches across the path. In de 
scending those places where there are no holes or 
trenches, and which are sometimes many hundred 
yards deep, the instinct. of the mules accustomed 
fo pass them is admirable. They are sensible of 
the caution requisite in the desecat. On coming 
to the top of an eminence, they stop; and having 
placed their fore fect close together, as if in a pos 
ture of stopping themselves, they also put their 
hind feet together, but a Mttle forwards, as if going 
tolie down, In this attitude, having, as it were, 

laken a survey of the road, they slile down with 

the swiftness of a meteor, The rider has only te 
keep himself fast in the saddle, without checking 
his beast; for the least motion is sufficient to dis- 
order the equilibrium of the mule, in which case 
they must both unavoidably perish. The address 
of these creatures is here truly wonderful; for in 
this so rapid motion, when they scem to have lost 
all command of themselves, they follow exactly 
the differfnt windings of the path, as if they had 
previously reconnvitred and settled in their minds 
the route they were to follow, and taken every 
‘ precaution fur their safety, ‘There would, other- 
wise, Indeed, be no possibility of travelling over 
places where the safety of the rider depends on the 
experience and address of his beast, 
‘he valleys of the Cordilleras, which are deeper 
and narrower than those of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and present scenes of the wildest aspect, rive rise 
also to several other peeuliaritics in the mode of 
travelling, In many parts, owing to the humidity 
of the climate, and the declivity of the ground, 
the streamlets which flow dewn the meuntuains 
have hollowed out gullies from about 20 to 25 ft, 
indepth, The pathway which runs along those 
crevices 18 frequently not abeve a foot or a fuot 
and a half in breadth, and ‘thas the appearance of 
agallery dug and left open to the sky, In some 
places the opening above is covered by the thick 
vegetation which grows out from both sides of the 
crevice, 30 that the traveller is forced to grope his 
way in darkness, The oxen, which are the beasts 
_ of burden commonly made use of in this country, 
can scarcely force their way through these galleries, 
mé which are more than a mile in length; and 

if the traveller should happen to meet them in one 
of the passages, he has no means of avoiding them 
but by oimbing the exrthen wall which borders 
| the crevice, and keeping himself’ suspended by 
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laying hoid of the roots which penetrate to this 
depth from the surface of the ground, ‘In many 
of the passes of the Andes,’ saya Humboldt, ‘such 
is the state of the roads that the usual mode of 
travelling for persons in easy circumstances is in 
a.chair strapped to the back of one of the native 
porters, calied cargueros, or, men of burden, who 
live by letting out their backs and loins to travel- 
lers. ‘They talk in this country of going on a 
man's back (audar cn cargueros}, as we mention 
going on horseback. No humiliating idea is an- 
nexed to the trade of cargueros; and the men who 
follow this occupation are not Indians, but mulat- 
toes, and sometimes even whites, The usual load 
of a Carguero is six or seven arrobas; those who are 
very strong carry as much as nine arrobas, They 
cam, by a journey from Ibague to Cartago, only 
12 or 1 piasters in from fifteen to twenty-five days. 
The passage of the mountain of Quindiu is not the 
only part of South America which is traversed on 
the backs of men. The whole of the province of 
Antioquia is surrounded by mountains so difficult to 
pass, that they who dislike entrusting themselves 
to the skill of a bearer, and are not strong enough 
to travel on foot from Santa Fe de Antioquia to 
Boeca de Nares or Rio Samana, must relinquish 
all thoughts of leaving the country, The number 
of young.men who undertake the employments of 
beasts of burden at Choco, Ibague, and’ Medellin 
is so considerable, that we sometimes inect a file 
of fifty or sixty. A few yeurs aga, when a project 
was formed to make the passayé from Nares to 
Antioquia passable for mules, the cargueros pre- 
sented formal remonstrances ag&inst mending the 
road, and the wavernment was weak enough to 
yield to their clameurs, The person earried in a 
char by a carguero must remain several hours 
motionless, and leaning backwards, ‘Phe least 
motion 18 sufficient to throw down the Carrier ; 
and his fali would be so much the mare dangerous, 
as the carguero, too confident in his own skill, 
chooses the most rapid declivities, or crosses a tor- 
rent on a narrow and slippery trunk ‘of a tree, 
These aceidents are, however, rare; and those 
which happen must be attributed to the impru- 
dence of travellers, who, frightened at a false step 
of the carguero, leap down from their chairs,’ 
(Researches, i, 69.) 

Ratlways— Within the last fow years measures 
have been projected, and steps have been taken to 
curry them out, which there is little doubt will 
break down the barrier to commerce which the 
Andes of South America now form, Most promi- * 
nent of these is the project to prolong westward 
the line of railway from Rosario on the Parana 
river to Cordova in the interior; and in fact, con- 
lect the Atlantic with the Pacific, the River Plate 
with the coast of Chili, by a railway erossing the 
Andes at a height of 16,023 ft. above the level 
of the sea, It was oriyinated and roughly sur- 
veyed about ten years ago by Mr. Wheelwright, a 
New Engiand gentleman of long experience in 
constructing mountain railways in Chili. Under 
his direction a railway was constructed from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago, which lies about 2,000 ft, 
above the sea; opened for traffic in 1863, In 1849 
he completed 50 miles of line, from the seaport of 
Caldera to the mining station of Coplapo, now 
extended 62 miles farther to Chanareillo, passing 
over an clevation of 4,476 ft, above the sea, with 
4 maximum gradient of 1 in 20, a steepness un- 
precedented, but worked for more than three years 
at a slow speed with powerful locomotives, draw- 
ing a maximum load of 483 tons. The suecess of 
this Jine as a pecuniary speculation, and more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the country, suggested to 


Mr. Wheelwright the greater scheme of crossing 
- 
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the Andes. From Copiapo a pass, called by the 
name of San Francisco, crosses the Chikan Cordil- 
jera, Though it exceeds the height of 16,000 ft., 
it ia rarely if ever blocked up with snow, partly 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, partly to 
ita wide and open character, From Copiapo to 
the summit is 225 miles, the rise m height about 
14,800 ft. From the summit to Fiambala, where 
the plains which extend to the Atlantic may he 
suid to begin, the distance ig 125 miles, the fall 
near 11,000 ft., Fiambala being over 6,000 0 ft. 
above the sea. Here, however, rich soil and abun- 
dant vegetation, with almost tropical products, 
begin, and the rest of the distance to Cordova, 
350 miles, and thence to Rosana, 200 miles, though 
passing occasionally through salt and barren lands, 
offers no enrineering: difficulties ; and, indeed, like 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, is singularly 
favourable to cheapness of construction. From 
Copiapo to the summit. only two places involve 
much difficulty or heavy works. The first requires 
steep gradients and a tusmel between 1 and 2 miles 
long, in a space of about 11 miles, at the passage 
of asecondary mountain ridge called Cuesta di los 
Chilenos, Passing it, the road comes out on the 
great central plateau of the Cordillera at a height 
of near 13,000 ft., at a point distant abont 80 
miles from the summit level, aud with a total mse 
of little more than 3,000 ft. in that distanee, im 
which only one difficulty oecurs—a gradient. of 
GOO ft. ta the mile for 8 miles, to be reduced to 
200 by taking a circuit increasing the length to 
10 miles, The first portion of the descent, far 13 


miles is on a ledyy gradient. of 140 ft.; and no; 
further dificulty oceurs except at a place called | 


the Angostura—the contraction of the Los Losas 
river, where it falls rapidly for 5 miles. But it is 


probable that this difficulty, itself not CXCERBLYE, | 


might be avoided by a side valley, which would | 
also shorten the reute,, As yet only a survey of a 
rough description has heen made; but the prac- | 
ticability of the line is proved by the gradicnts , 
net exceeding what have already heen worked. 
The scheme, it is also remarked, includes only 22 
miles of tunnelling, Jt is even expected that 
when more accurate surveys come ty be made, ; 
more suitable passes may be chosen, 

Mr. Wheelwright stated, in a paper communi- 
eated to the British Association in 1863, that 
since he Jeft Capiapo, ‘a Mr. Brewer, a very reli- 
able person, who resides in that eity, has driven 
over the mountain by San Francisco to the pro- 
vinee of Tucnman, and retumed in the same car- ? 
riave by the Horguera Pass, further seuth, which 
he preferred, Mr, Brewer describes the sumamit 
of the Horquera as being only a few thousand feet 
in width, Whereas at San Francisco it is 100 miles, 
and that there is an abundanee of water except 
for a space of 20 to 2% miles. He is, no doubt, 
the first person that ever crossed the Andes ina 
carriage, ‘The pass called Planchon, above des- 
eribed, haa also attracted attention. 

If this should be found practicable, another 
trunk line would probably be planned to diverge 
from the Rosario and Coldeva line at a place 
called Villa Nueva, and run direct by the impor- 
tant towns of San Luis and Mendoza to the Plan- 
chon. It would then deseend to join the Gréat 
Southern Railway of Chile at Curico, 85 miles 
south of the capital, Santiago. In that case, the 
other line on arriving at Horqnera, a central posi- 
tion for the provinces of Catamarca, Tucuman, 
and Santiago de Estera, instead of turning west- 
ward to the pass of San Francisco, might run 
nearly north through Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy, 
and enter Bolivia and Upper Peru even as far as 
Potosi, if it should be found practieabie. 
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Among the advantages expected from these 
railways is reckoned not only the commerce of 
Chili and Peru, seeking a port or a river flowing 
into the Atlantic, but it is anticipated that their 
construction would lead to the adoption of a new 
passenger route from Europe to Austraha, As 
Admiral Fitzroy pointed out before the Geogra- 
phical Society in 1860, ‘a ship running a few 
hundred miles to the north from Copiapo or Cal- 
dera, gets into the heart of the trade-wind, which 
would carry her across to Australasia. On the 
other hand, by ranning a little south from Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, a ship would get into the 
south westerly winds, which would carry her right 
across to Chili: so that a ship without steam might 
make the voyage either way in five or six weeks, 
without having to guard against any intervening 
land, or peculiar danger of any kind, beyond that 
of an oceanic passage without a hurricane.’ The 
actual distance, again, across that part of South 
America from New Zealand to Europe is rather less 
than by the Isthmus of Suez, The voyage from 
Liverpool to Rosario is reckoned at from twenty- 
tive to thirty davs, so that, allowing five days for 
the railway transit, little more than two months 
would be sifficient for the transmission of mails 
and passengers between Australia and England. 

ANDLAU, a town of France, dep. Bas Rhin, 
arround. Schelestat, on the Andlau, 10 m. NNW. 
Schelestat. Pop. 2,018 in 1861, 

ANDORRE (REPUBLIC OF), a small and 
nominally independent state on the S. declivity 
of the Pyrenees, between the dep. of Ariége in 
France, and the district of Urgel in Spain, It 
stretches from N. to S. about 36 m., and from E, 
to W. about 80, comprising three mountain valleys 
and the basin formed by their union, These val- 
leys are among the wildest and most picturesque’ 
in the Pyrenees, and the mountains, with their 
immense peaks, by which they are enclosed, 
among the highest and least accessible, It is 
watered by several small rivers; the largest of 
which, the Embalin, having received the others, 
falls into the Serre, an affluent of the Libro, 
Pop. from 7,000 to 8,000, divided among six com- 
munes, Andorre, the principal town, has about 
¥,000 inhab, Tt has but little arable land, but a 
considerable extent of excellent pasture grounds, 
sheltered by vast forests of fir, The inhab, depend 
principally on their flocks and iron mines, the 
produce of the latter finding a ready market in 
Spain. This little state, though connected in 
some degree with both its powerful neighbours, 
has preserved its independence for about 1,000 
years. ‘Lhe government is composed of a council 
of twenty-four members, chosen for life, each 
commune electing four. The council elect two 
Syndics, who enjoy considerable authority, con- 


‘yoking the assemblies, and carrying on the go- 


yernment when they are not sitting, Andorre 
owes its independence to Charlemagne, In_1790, 
that prince, having marched against the Moors 
of Spain, and defeated them in the neighbour- 
ing valley of Carol, the Andorrians are satd 
to have rendered themselves so useful to the 
French army, supplying them with provisions, 
and taking care of their wounded, that the Em- 
peror, by way of recompence, made them inde- 
pendent of the neighbouring princes, and per- 
mitted them to be governed by their own laws, 


} 


After him Louis le Debonnaire ceded to the Bishop + ° 
of Urgel a part of the rights over Andorre whichs » 


Charlemagne had reserved to himself and his; 


successors, In virtue of this grant, the Bishog? 
acquired right to a part of the tithes of the si 

communes, and a spiritual jurisdiction over the 
country, which he still exereises, 
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In 1798, the rights exercised by the sovereigns 
of France in Andotre: being considered as feudal, 
were abandoned, and the republic was for a time 
completely separated from that country: but not- 
Withstanding this temporary independence, the 
Andorrians continued to preserve their attach- 
ment to France, They resisted the violation of 
their territory by the Spaniards, and furnished to 
the French armies, during the late war, guides 
and assistance of every kind, -At the same time 
_ they anxiously solicited the establishment of the 
ancient order of things; and Napoleon yielded to 
their wish. By a decree of the 20th of March, 
1806, Andorre was declared to be a republic con- 
nected with France; its viguier, or criminal judge, 
was to be a Frenchman, of the dep. of Ariége; and 
it was allowed to import certain quantities of cer- 


tain specified articles, free of duty, on payment of 


the trifling sum of 960 fr. a year. Hxcept there- 
fore, as regards the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Urgel, which cannot be said to interfere 
with its independence any more than the Pope’s 
ecclesiastical authority over Catholic countries 
ean with theirs, Andorre is altogether independent. 
of Spain; and, as regards Vrance, the annual 

yment it makes to her is not a tribute, but an 
inadequate compensation for a valuable privilege: 
and there being little crime in Andorre, the ap- 
JXintment of a Frenchman for criminal judge was 
more with a view to deter French criminals from 
taking refuge in this neutral territory, than to 
assert any superiority, Andorre may, therefore, 
be justly considered as the oldest free republic in 


existence, The people all belong to the church of 


Rome, and are very religious, ‘Their clorey, and 
the more wealthy of the inhabitants, are educated 
at Toulouse or Barcelona. Each cure, in addition 
to his pastoral duties, haa charge of a schuol, 
where the poor are Instructed gratuitously; but 


this does not give him much extra trouble, few of 


the peasants thinking it necessary to send their 
children to school to acquire what, in their land 
of shepherds and jabourers, they imagine can he 
of little consequence jn their future lives, Hence 
the great majority of the people can neither read 
hor write, 

The Andorrians are simple and severe in their 
mannera, the vices and corruptions of citics not 
having hitherto found their way into their valleys, 
They live as their forefathers lived a thousand 

eara before them: the little they know concern- 
mg the luxuries, arts, and civiltsation of other 
enintries inspiring them rather with fear than 
envy, Their wealth consists in their sheep or 
cattle, or in the share they may have in iron 
forges, only a very few of their number being the 
proprietors of any land beyond the garden which 
surrounds their cottage. Each family acknow- 
ledges a chief, who succeeds by right of prima- 
geniture, These chiefs, or eldest sans, choose their 
wives from families of equal consideration with 
their own, reprobatings meseallianees, and looking 
little to fortune, which besides is always very 
améll upon both sides, They never leave the pa- 
ternal roof until they marry; and if they marry 
an heiress they join her name to their own. Un- 
less married, they are not admitted to any share 
in the management of public affairs, 

When there are only daughters ina family, the 
eldest, who is heiress of the entire property, and 
succeeds ax an eltest son would do, is abyays mar- 
ried to a cadet of another family, who adopts her 
name, and is domicilianted-in her fumily. By this 
arrangement, the principal Anderrian houses have 
continued for centuries without any change in 
their fortunes, nt plus riche, nt plus pauvre, The 
noorest Inhatntants are notaoa badly off 448 in most 
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other countries ; their wants are few and easily 
supplied, the opulent families taking care of those 
who are not; and the latter honouring and re- 
specting their benefactors, 

The Andorrians are in general strong and well 
proportioned ; the greater part of the discases pro— 
ceeding from the moral affections are unknown, 
as well as those originating in vice and corruption, 
The costume of the men, composed of coarse brown 
cloth made from the wool of their own sheep, re- 
sembles that worn by the peasants of Bigorre, with 
this difference, that the Andorrians wear the flow- 
ing red cap of the Catalans. There would seem 
to be but little gallantry among these mountaineers, 


for the women are not admitted to any of the as- 
semblies where public affairs are considered; nor 


even to the masses performed upon the reception 
of the bishop or judge. Crime of every kind is 


rare, and punishments, though mild, are effectual, 


There are no law-suits relative to paternal suc- 
cessions; and should disputes of any kind arise, 
they are at once referred to the Syndies, whose de- 
cision is neyer controyverted, he men are ail 
liable to serve in the militia, should they be re- 
quired; and every head of a family is obliged to 
have in his possession at afl times a musket, and 
a certain quantity of powder and ball. 

Commerce of every kind is free; but, with the 
exception of iron, of which it has some mines 
and forges, its manufactures are all of the 
coarsest and rudest kind. 

ANDOVER, a borough and m, town of Eng- 
land, co. Hants, near the Anton, on the great road 
from London to Salisbury, being 63 m. WSW. of 
the former, and 17 NE, of the latter, with a station 
on the London and South-Western railway, The 
municipal borough and parl district which include 
7,670 acres, had 6,221 inhab. in 1861. It is com- 
pactly built, extending on either side about onc 
third of a mile from the market place, in the centre 
of which is a modern town-hall, supperted on 
arches, under which are held the markets, The 
church, an old Gothic building, is on the N. side 
of thetown, There is an hospital for six poor men, 
a free school founded in 1569, and a charity school 
for thirty bors. Some trade is carried on in malt- 
ing, and the manufacture of silk; but its principal 
support is derived from its being a considerable 
thoroughfare, and the only market for the sur- 
rounding country. It is in a thriving condition; 
and contains several good shops and reepectabe 


private houses, The great annual fair of Weyhill 
(which see) is held within a short distance, There 
is a canal from the town to Southampton. It re- 


turns two memberstathe H.of C. From 1689, 
down to the passing of the Reform Act, the right 
of voting was in the bailiff and corporation, Parl 
colstituency, 257 in 1865, | 

ANDOVER, a town of the U. States, Massa. 
chusets, eo. Essex, 20 m, N, Boston by road, and 
23 by railway. Pop. 6,748 in 1860. It is tinely 
situated, and has some manufactures; but it 18 
clietly distinguished for its literary institutions, 
particularly its theological academy, founded in 
1807, and liberally endowed. There ts also a very 
flourishing acadetny, founded in 1778, 

ANDRACIO, or AN DEACY, a town of Spain, 
on the SW. coast of the island of Majorca. Pop. 
4.609 in lso7. It 1s situated at a little distance 
from the sea, but it has a small port accessible to 
vessels drawing little water. Its territory is pro- 
ductive of olives, 

ANDRE, or ENDRE (ST.), a town of Hungary, 
on the right bank of the Danube, opposite to the 
island of the same name, 111m. N, Buda. * Pop. 
2,980 in 1857. It has one Catholic and seven Greck 
ehurehes. The hills in the vteinity nroduee ex- 
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cellent wines, and the island in the river is cele- 
| brated for its fertility. 

ANDRE-DE-CUBSAC (ST,), a town of France, 
dep. Gironde, cap, cant. 12 m, NNE. Bordeaux, 
Pop. 3,690 in 1861, It is situated at a little dis- 
tance from the Dordogne; but it has a port, Cub- 
sac, on that river, The high road from Gordeaux 
to Paris crosses the Dordogne at this pomt, and 
formerly, previously to the construction of’ rail- 
Ways, passengers and carriages were conveyed 
across in a large ferry boat. 

AN DELASBERG, a town of Hanover, princi- 
pality of Garnbenhagen, in a district whieh has 
mines of iron, cobalt, copper, and silver, VPop. 
4,300 in I8tl. The town has a college, a council 
of mines, and manufactures of lace and thread. 

ANDREW'S (ST.), an ancient and celebrated 
city and seaport of Seotland, co, Fife, finely situ- 
ated un a tow eminence on the German Ocean, 
élm,. NE. Edinburgh, lat. 569 20’ N., long, 29 40’ 
W. Pop. of parl. burgh, 6,176 in 1861, The 
population in 1800 was only 2,419, The city 
chicily consists of three principal streets, leading 
in a SW. direction from the eathedral, is in general 
well butlt, and has been much iniproved during 
the present century. St. Andrew's was long the 
Tietropobtan see of Scotland; and is highly inter- 
esting: fram its mumeroeus remains of other ages, 
and the distorical associations connected with 
it, many highly important events having oceur- 
rel within its precincts, Its splendid cathedral, 
founded in 1160, and completed in 1318, was re- 
duced to a ruin in 155% by the barbarous zeal of 
the returmers, ‘Phe castic, lung the residence of 
its archbishops, and a place of considerable strength, 
stood on a precipice overhanging the sea. The 
famous Cardinal Beaton was assassinated in it in 
1)46, uz revenge of the share be had in bringing: 
Wishart, a preacher of the refornied doctrines, to 
the stake in the previous year, Ets picturesque 
ruins nuw serve as a landmark for ships. There 
are also, amoug others, the ruins of a chapel, and 
a square tower P08 ft. Jugh, called the chapel and 
tower of St. Rule or St. Regulus, supposed ta be 
the most ancient of the existing fabrics The 
priory of St, Aidrew’s was one af the best endowed 
in Scotland; and part of a gigantic wall, intended 
to cnelose the grounds of the priory, 870 1b. long, 22 
high, and 4 thick, with fourtecn turrets, erected by 
Prior Lkepburn in 1414, is still in good preserva- 
tion, and is not one of the least interesting relics 
of bygone times. The foundations and part of the 
walls of this edifice were uncovered in 1X60, The 
parish church, famed in the 12th century, but 
rebuilt in J797, has a monument to Arehbishop 
mharpe, assassinated in J670. The university of 
Sit, Andrew's, the most ancient in Scotland, and 
now the principal support of the citv, was founded 
in J4]¢ by Bishop Wardlaw, and confirmed by a 
papal bull dated the following vear,  1£ originally 
consisted of three colleges, St. Salvador’s, St. Leo- 
nard’s, and St. Mary’s; of which the two former 
were ullited in I#4?%, when the buildings of St. 
Leonard's were pulled down, The two colleges 
are in dittierent parts of the town, and their pro- 
fessors aml discipline are quite distinct, The 
United College consists of a quadrangular edifice, 
in which some excellent rooms were receutly 
erected at the expense uf government, This insti- 
tution is apprapriated to the study of languages, 
philosophy, and science, and St. Mary's to that 
of theology. The chapel of the United College, 
fournled by Bishop Kennedy in 145%, is a fine spe- 
eimen of the ight Gothie: and is used as the cal- 
lege chapel, and as a parish church, It has a 
tomb of the founder; on opening which, in 1688, 
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sent to the other Scotch universities, and three 
retained in the college, St. Mary’s College is a 
handsome stone structure. A library contiguous 
to the latter, and containing about 60,000 volumes, 
is common to beth colleges; and until the privi- 
lege was commuted, in £836, for 4562 a year, it 
was entitled to a copy of every work entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. The United College and St, 
Mary’s have together thirteen professors; each col- 
lege has a principal, the principal of St. Mary’s 
being one of the professors, and the university is 
presided over by a lord-recter and a chancellor. 
The endowments are considerable, each professor 
receiving at an average about 2302 a year, exclu- 
sive of fees from pupils, The fee tor attending one 
of the literary classes is 3/.4s,.; students in the 
thealogical classes pay no fees—with the exception 
of a fee of 4s, on matriculating, which is common 
to beth establishments, The United College has 
o9 bursaries. Within the last thirty years a very 
large artdition has been made to the facilities for . 
education already enjoved by St. Andrew’s, through 
the Liberality of Dr, Bell, of Madras, who died in 
18352, bequeathing the sum of 43,0002 three per 
cent. stock for the erection of a seminary ona com- 
prehensive plan in this his native city, A fine 
building for this school hasbeen erected at a littie 
distance from St. Mary’s College. The number of 
teachers in the Madras College (the name given to 
Dr. Kell’s establishment} is nize, exclusive of as- 
sistants, ‘This seminary affords instruction gratis 
to the poor; and the fees are very low, being only 
78. Gd, per quarter for Latin and Greek; the same 
fur(rerman and French; the same for mathema- 
tics, and the same for drawing: 5s, per quarter 
for geography: 3s, for writing: 2s. 6d. for arith- 
metie: and 2s.for English. Students may attend 
one or more classes, and pay accordingly. The 
average number of pupils at this seminary has 
been about 800, but it is rapidly increasing, and is 
now 81K ‘There is also an infant school, with an 
average attenlance of 120, Of the number of 
people at the college, above a haif are strangers, 
attracted ta the city by the deservedly high cha- 
racter ot this excellent institution, the best pro- 
bably of its kind in the empire, To this cause 
it is also in great measure owing that the town 
has been completely renovated of late years, and 
the popnlation largely increased. Much credit for 
the improvement of the place is also due to the 
late provost, Lieut. Col, Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair. 
Through his exertions a broad foot pavement was 
laid down, in place of the once vrass-grown cause- 
way, and the oll townhouse, which formerly stood 
in the middle of Market Street, obstructing the 
thoroughfare, was swept away, and a more elegant 
building erected in South Street. St. Andrew’s is 
becoming increasingly a ptace of fashionable re- 
sort, and its buildings are rapidly extending, The 
harbour, partly formed by two piers, is on the E, 
side of the town, extending about 430 yards in- 
land; but it dries at. low water, and the access to 
it being difficult, it is little frequented by ship- 
ping. The town has no manufactures worth no- 
tice, unless it be that of gelf-éalls, or balls for 
playing the game of golf, which employs about six 
or seven men, who produce annually about 1,100 
dozen halls, of which about 800 dozen are sent. to 
other places, the rest being consumed in St, An- 
drew's, which has been long famous for this game, 
A good workman makes eight or nine balls a day. 
mt. Andrew's unites with the two Anstruthers, 
Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny, and Pittenweem in return- 
ing a member to the H. of C. 

ANDRIA, a town of South Italy, prov. Bari, 
cap. cant, 9m. 8. Barletta, Top, in 1861, 30,892, 
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country, and its environs are far from unpleasant. 
It is the seat of-a bishopric, has a superb cathe- 
dral, a royal college, and three mons de picté, It was 
founded in 1046 by Peter, Count of Trani, and ac- 
quired its name from the anira, or caverns occu- 
pied by its first settlers, 

. ANDRO, or ANDROS, an island of the Grecian 

Archipelago, lying to the 8. of Negropont, and 
immediately to the N. of Tino, from which it is 
separated by a very narrow channel. It extends 
about. 27 m. in a NW. and SE, direction: but ita 
breadth does not exceed for 8m. Though moun- 
tainows, it has several extensive, fertile, and well 
watered vajleys, ard a number of villages, 
pep. has heen estimated at from 18,000 ta 16,000, 

Vine is the principal article, the annual product 
amounting to 280,000 gals.; exclusive of which 
there is a considerable export of silk, oil, oranges, 
citrons, &c, The corn raised in the island gene- 
rally sutfices for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants. Andro, or Castro, the capital, a considerable 
town, with about 4,000 inhabitants, is situated on 
the FE, coast of the island; its pert, which is de- 
fended by a castle, is too shallow to admit any but 
the smallest description of vessels, Port Gaurio, 
or Gabrio, on the W. side, is a much better hur- 
bour, The Andrians took the part of the Persians 
on the latter invading Greece, for which they were 
afterwards chastised by Themistocles. 

ANDROS ISLANDS, or ISLES DIESEL ESPI- 
RITU SANTO, a group of islands among the 
Bahamas, which extend about 120) m, from N. te 
S., lut, 249 to 25° 20’ N. long. 77° to 7° W, 

ANDUJAR, a town of Spain, Andalusia, on the 
Guadaiquiver, in a plain at the foot of the Sierra 
Morena, 2) m, NW, Jaen, lat. 38° 1°32" N,, long. 
8° 50 338" W. Pop. 9,853 in L857, Mr, Townsend 
says that, in 1786, it contained 6,800 families; 
which, if accurate, would show a great decline in 
the interval, (Travels in Spain, ii, p. 297.) It 1s 
supposed to be built of the ruins of the ancient 
Forum Judium; u is defended bry an old castle, ard 
has numerous churches and convents, a theatre, 
and an old bridge of fifteen arches over the river, 
Its environs are fruitful, and the inhabitaiuts are 
mostly employed in agriculture; but there are 
fanneries, and manulactories of wine and water 
coolers, made of a pecuhar species of white clay 
found in the neighbourhood, 

ANDUZE, a town of France, dep. Gard, cap. 
cant., on the Gardon, 26 m. NW. Nisines, Pop, 
6,203 in 1861, The inhabitants are mostly Pro- 
testants, It is ilk built, but agreeably situated at 
the foot of the Cevennes, between rocks and hills 
planted with vines and olives. It has a tribunal 
ef commerce, with manufactures of hats, silk, 
hosiery, cloth, earthenware, and glue, a silk ftila- 
ture, and tannery, 

ANET, a handsome town, dep. ure et Loire, 
cap, cant, im. NN}. Dreux. Pop. 1406 i 1860. 
It is principally celcbratecdl for the ruins of its fine 
castle, built by Henry IL. for Diana of Poitiers, 
and destroved during the revolutionary frenzy in 
1792, There are in its environs foryes and paper- 
mills, 

ANET, a village of Switzerland, cant. Berne, on 
a hill, 17 m. W. by N. Berne. Pop. 1,378 in 1861, 
Roman antiquities are fuund in the neighbour- 


ANGELO (ST.), the name of several towns 
in Italy, of which the prinéipal are St. Angelo m 
prov. of Milan, circ. Ledi, 7 m, SW. Lodi, Pop, 
8,384 in 1862. Sr, ANGELo in the same kingdom, 
prov. Padua, ll m. NIX. Padua. And St. ANGELO, 
in South Italy, distr. Campagna, 16 m. SSit, 
Cam a. Pop, 2,264 m 1802. 

ANGELO DE LOMULARDI (ST), a town of 


South Italy, 48m, E. Naples. Pop. 6,344 in 1862. 


The 
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The town is the seat of a bishopric, has a college, 
and two parish churches, In 1064 it was ahnost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 

ANGERBURG, a town of Prussia, prov. E. 
Prussia, cap. circ,, on the Angerap, 60 m. SE. 
Konigsberg. Pop. 3,991 in 1861. 1t has a castle 
and manufactures of woollen stuffs and leather. 
The Angerap falls, a little to the &. of the town, 
into the large, irregularly shaped, shallow jake of 
Mauer, eclebrated for the abundance and excel 
lence of its eels. 

ANGERMUNDE, a town of the Prussian 
states, prov. Brandenburg, reg. Potsdam, cap. 
cire,, on the lake Mande, 43 m. NN. Berlin, on 
the railway from Berlin to Stettin. Pop, 6,205 im 
1861, The town has manufactures of hats, 
woollen stuffs, art tobacco, 

ANGETS (the Judiomagus of Caesar, afterwards 
Andegavia, and hence Angers), avery ancient city 
of France, dep. Maine et Loire, of which it 1s the 
capital, on the Mayenne, which divides it into 
two portions, near its confluence with the Loire 
and the Sarthe, lat. 47° 24° 8" N,, long, 0° 33" W. 
Pop. 61,797 in t#61, The town is 181 m. SW. 
Paris, on the railway from Tours to Nantes, It is 
surrounded by massive walls, built in 1214 b 
John, King of England, Speaking generally it 1s 
ill built, and mean looking ; houses partly of wood 
and partly of slate, strects narrow and crooked, 
Principal objects of attraction, cathedral and 
castle. The first begun in 1225, and of large di- 
mensions, lias its front ornamented by two sym- 
metrical spires, each 225 ft, high. It contains the 
monument of Margardét of Anjou, daughter of 
René, King of Sicily, and wife of Henry VL. of 
England, ‘The old castle, the former residence of 
the dukes of Anjou, stands on a rock having the 
river at its foot: its plan is that of a vast paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by high massive walls, de- 
fended by deep fosses cut out of the rock, and by 
eighteen towers; but these, with one exception, 
have now been reduced to the height of the walls, 
The castle serves at present as a prison for the city, 
and a powder magazine: on the skle next the 
river it is becoming ruinous, Angers is the seat 
of an imperial court for the departments of Maine 
et Loire, Sarthe, and Mayenne; has a tribunal of 
onginal jurisdiction, an academy, a royal college, 
a school fur deaf and dumb, and a secondary 
school of medicine. It has also a schoel of arts 
and trades, being, with the exception of that at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, the only aehool of the kind 
in France, Lach department is entitled to send 
three pupils to this school—the instruction of one 
to be entirely grutuitous, the others paying one a 
fourth part and one a kaif of the ordinary pupils, 
Tt has also a school of design; an agricultural 
society; a public library, containing 33,000 vo- 
huness a muscum with about GU pictures, many 
of them good; a botanical garden; a calumet of 
natural history; and atheatre. There is an im- 
perial manufacture of sail-eluth, a cotton ‘mill, 
with manufactures of luien, serves, handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, and starch; a sugar relinery, a wax re- 
finery,and tanneries, The town has three bridges, 
It labours under a deficiency of water, that of May- 
enne not beg fit tor use. Previous to the revolu- 
tion Angers was the seat of a university, founded 
in 1246: it had also a celebrated academy of dedles 
lettres; and such was the fame of its riding-school, 
that 16 was attended by Peter the Great. It suf- 
fered severely during the wars of La Vendée: but 
since 1815 it has been comparatively prosperous, 
and varlous imprevements have been effected, 
Angers has produced several distinguished per- 
sols, amour whom Bodin, the author of the work 
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‘De la Republique,’ published in 1576, Menage, 
and Bernier, the famous traveller. 

The slate quarries in the vicinity of Angers, 
whence the town is built, and which also supply 
large quantities of roofing slates to other deps., 
are immense excavations, Jt is noticed in French 
works that the abundance of slate 1s such that 
almost all the houses are covered with slates, for 
which reason it has been termed the Black Town 
(Ville noire). 

ANGERVILLE, a village of Francesdep. Seine 
et Oise, 33 m. S. Versailles, and on the railway 
from Paris to Orleans, Pop. 1,546 in 1861, 

ANGEHITARA, a town of Ttaly, prov, Arezzo, 
near the ‘liber, 18 m. EF. Arezzo, Pop, 6,880 m 
1862, The town is celebrated for the victory ob- 
tained near it, in 1440, hy the Florentinea under 
Piccinini aver the forces of the Duke of Milan. 
This also is the name of a villaje of the Veronese, 
and of a decayed city on the banks of the Lago 
Mageriore, 

ANGLES, a town of France, dep. Tarn, cap. 
cant. 16 m. ESE. Castres, Pop. 2,663 in 1861, 
This is the name of several smail villages in other 
parts of France. 

ANGLESEY (the Mone of Tacitus}, an island 
amd co. of N, Wales in the Irish Sea, separated 
from the mainjand of Hritain by the Menai strait, 
but counected with the co, Carnaryon across the 
strait by the famous Menai bridge, and the bri- 
tuinia tubular railway bridge, It is of a triangular 
form, extending, Holyhead included, about 27 m. 
from E. to W. by about 20 from §N. to 8.5 area, 
173,440 acres: surface gently undulating , climate, 
temperate, hut hable to Togs; there is in most 
parts a preat deficiency of wood, and if has gene- 
rally a bare uninviting aspect. 

Since 1768 Anglesey has been famed for its 
mineral riches, the celebrated copper mines in the 
Parys mountain having been discovered in the 
course of that year; but they have now greatly 
declined. (See AMLWeil.) Lead ore and asbestos 
have also been fount; and coal is wrought to some 
extent at Maltraeth. Soil various, but principally 
a fine ioamy sand, which, when properly cultivated, 
is highly productive, Agriculture is net, however, 
in an advanced state. So late as 1810 if was no 
uneoiamon thing to take five white crops in sue- 
cession, most of which were so poor as hardly to 
pay their expense; but an improved system is 
being pradually introduced. The stitf loams, of 
which the extent is considerable, are usually ma- 
nured with a sort of shelly sand, Principai cropa, 
cats, barley, wheat, and potatoes, the latter being 
grown more extensively than in any other part of 
N. Wales, Grazing is the principal object of the 
farmer's attention. Several thousand head of cat- 
tle are annually sent froin the island to the main- 
land, exclusive of considerable numbers of sheep. 
Manufactures unimportant, consisting merely ef 
some of the coarser descriptions of woollens. Chicf 
towns, Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlweh, Llancrehy- 
midd; and Llangefni. [bt is diviied into 3 can- 
treds, 6 comots, or hundreds, and 73 partshes, The 
pop,, whieh in 1776 amounted to 19,780, had in- 
ereuxed in 183 to 48,325, and in 185. to $7,327, 
but had decreased in 1861 to 54,609, or a decrease 
in the ten vears of 2,718. It returns a m. to the 
H. of C. for the co. and one for the boroughs of 
Beaumaris and Holyhead, Reg. elect., 2,389 mn 
1360. 

Anglesey seems to have been a principal seat 
of the Druids. The Romans, under Suetonius 
Paulinus, having taken it after a fanatical resist- 
nce, 4.0. 61, cut down the groves af the Druids, 
sevis supersiitumibus s&cri, and seem to have ex- 
terminated beth the priests and their religion, 
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(Tacit, Annak, lib. 14, § 30.) It was subjugated, 
along with the rest of Wales, by Edward L, and 
was Incorporated with England and made a county 
by Henry VIIi. The most important events in 
its recent history are the discovery of the Parys 
mines, in 1768, building of the Menai bridge mm 
1824, and the construction of the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge for the railway from Chester to Holy- 
head, which was opened October 21, 1850, 

-ANGLET, a town of France, dep. Basses Py- 
rénneées, near Bayonne, famed for its excellent 
white wine. Pop. 2,663 in 1861, 

ANGOLA, DONGO, or AMBONDE, a King- 
dom of the W, coast of Africa, extending from 
8° 20° to 9° 15’ 8. lat., and from 14° to 18° or 19° 
E, long., but the eastern boundary is not defined, 
On the N. it is separated from Congo by the 
Banda; on the S, the Coangza divides it from the 
districts of Quassima and Libolo; and on the W. 
it has the Atlantic Ocean. It is rectangular 
shaped, lies nearly parallel to the equator, being 
about 850 m. in length from E, to W., a0 or 60 m. 
in width from N. to 8.3 containing an area of 
probably not less than 14,000 or 20,000 sq.m, The 


‘district of Benquela, to the south of Coanza, lying 


between lat. 10° and 17° 5, and long, 12° and 179 
k., is also claimed by the Portuguese, and they 
have established in it the new eclony of Mossa- 
maedes, the population of which district and colony 
is usually included with the returns for Angola, 
(Acc, of Diseov,, 22, 143; Annales des Colonies 
de Portugal.) 

This country is properly a part of Congo, from 
which, however, it has been politically separated 
since the middle of the sixteenth century, when a 
chief, whose name or title was Angola, made himself 
independent of the King of Congo, and gave its 
present designation to his new kingdom, the na- 
tive naine of which was Dongo, or Ambonde. It 
is very powerful among the neighbouring states, 
the paramount authority of its monarch being 
acknowledged by several districts, some of them 
greatly exceeding itself in extent, 

Physical Character, — Angola is extremely 
mountainous, with no plains, except upon the sea- 
shore, and some small plateans on the sides and 
in the gorges of mountains, The land appears, 
however, to be making advances on the sea, and 
forming islands, which are wholly of an alluvial 
and level character; such is the isle of Loanda, 
lying a short mile from the coast, and forming 
with the Cabo Palmareinho one of the most con- 
venient harbours on the W. coast of Africa, The 
cape itself is also a plain of the same nature, and 
very evidently in a state of progress westward, 
(Pigafetta, Del Regno di Congo, 10; Merulla, 
Viaggio del Congo, 70.) 

The country is extremely well watered (as, in- 
deed, is the whole of Congo); the principal streams 
are the Coanza, Benga, and Danda, which run 
nearly parallel to each other, and to the equator ; 
the first and last forming the S. and N, boundary 
of the country. The Coanza, however, before run- 
ning east and west, has a north-westerly course 
among the mountains, east of the district of Ben- 
guela, Among the mountains inland from Angola 
and Genguela are also the sources of the southern 
branches of the Zaire or Congo river, which flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean to the north of Angola, 
and of the Leeambye and Chobe rivers, which 
unite in the centre of Africa to form the great 
Zambezi river. The interior mountainous country . 
has been comparatively littie explored, but of late 
years some progress has been mace with the de- 
termination of the courses of the principal rivers 
by the travels of Dr. Livingstone, of a Portuguese 
merchant, Silva Porto, and of Dr Welwilsch, 
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under the auspices of the Portuguese government. 
These travellers have also added to the information 
we possess of the tribes inhabiting the interior, the 
productions, and geological characteristics of the 
country. | 

Soil, Climate —The worst soil in Angola is that 
upon the coast, and the more recently formed 
islands, which is sandy, but by no means desert ; 
for at any time, by digging to the depth of a foot, 
or leas, an abundant supply of good water may be 
procured, It is, however, a remarkable fact, that 
at the ebb tide these temporary wells are always 
found rather brackish, while at the food their con- 
tents are perfectly sweet, (Pigafetta, 10; Lebat, 
i, 83,) The mountain stdea, and the valleys of the 
rivers, present all the richness of sot] common in 
equatorial countries which are well irrigated, 
though the useful productions of the land are said 
to be chiefly owing to the agricultural labours of 
the Portuguese, The climate is excepted by Adams 
(Remarks, 200) from the general charge of malig- 
nity towards Europeans under which the rest. of 
tropical Africa labours, Situated so near the equa- 
tor, Angola might be expected to have two dry and 
two rainy seasons in each year; but this does not 
appear to be the case; and, indeed, the accounts 
of travellers on this point are sufficiently conflict- 
ing. Pigatetta says (p. 7) that the rainy season 


occupies November, December, and sometimes 
January, . Barbot (522) leaves it uncertain, but 
makes the dry season extend from May to Sep- 
tember; though he remarks that this period is 
not without an intermixtiure of pleasant showers, 
Degrandpre (Voyage a la Cote d'Afrique, i. 4) says 
that rain seldom falls, and never abundantly, The 
same author remarks, that the abundant cews are 
fully sufficient for the development of veretation, 
and in this he is borne out by all the other au- 
thuritiess The trade wind blows steadily from SW. 
to S., the sea breezes commonly from WSW., and 
the land wind from FE, by N, Anyola is, however, 
sufficiently remote from the internal deserts to 
prevent the ill effecta that might be otherwise 
feared from this breeze. Tornadoes are not unfre- 
quent; and at such times the wind shifts violently 
to all points of the compass, settling, finally, into 
the direction of the trade. Grold and silver have 
been discovered in the mountains near the coast ; 
but ne gold dust is found, thouzh it appears to 
have existed formerly. Iron is produced plenti- 
fully through the energy of the Portuguese; and 
copper 14 said to exist in ihe interior, Lead, sul- 
phur, and petroleum are among the mineral trea- 
sures; but there ig no mention of precious stones, 
The natives are reasonably good miners, under 
uropean clirectton; and if is asserted that the 
suléerraneous exhalations produce as sensible a 
difference in their colour, as the same cause is 
known, in many cases, to effect in that of Euro- 
peans. 

Vegetation has the magnificence observable in 
all well-watered tropical regions. A species of the 
Ficus, called by the natives Ensada, and possess- 
ing the property of dropping its branches to the 
ground, where they take root, and germinate like 
anew plant, 1s very abundant. Some of these 
trees, resembling small thickets more than indi- 
vidual plants, extend to more than 1,000 paces in 
circumference, The ensada is an extremely use- 
ful plant: the fruit, which resembles an ordinary 
fig, 13 an important article of food; its outer bark 
asuists in the construction of huts and boata, and 
al inner coating, beings washed and beaten, is 
manufactured into cloth. The date, and every 
other anges of nalm. the citron. aranece. lemon. 
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and every fruit and forest tree common to the 
equinoxial regions, grow here spontaneously, and 
reward the least expense of labour with the most. 
abundant return. The same remark holds good 
with regard to yams, potatoes, and the whole race 
of roots; and though the climate be too hot for 
the production of European grain, yet four species 
of wheat, Turkish, Sarasin, Massingo, and Luno, 
are raised in great abundance. Pulses of all kinds 
are likewise plentiful; and the sugar-cane, pepper- 
vine, and a plant called mandioca, of which a very 
good bread is made, absolutely struggle with man 
for the possession of the soil. Many trees produce 
fine fums or resins; and, in a word, there is 
scarcely a vegetable production which Angola does 
nat, or under reasonable care might not be made 
to protuce. The woods and mountains shelter 
lions, tigers, leopards, hyenas, and wolves; of 
smaller wild animals, there arc foxes, wild cats, 
&e. Of the useful animals, there are hares, rab- 
bits, all the species of antclopes, stags, goats, and 
hogs of the Chinese variety. The sheep, cow, 
horse, and ass are strangers to the country, and 
known only as importations from Europe; but the 
zebra, elephant, ancl rluinoceros traverse the woods, 
and the htppopotamns is found in the rivers, The 
civet cat is also a native of this country, which 


ikewise abounds in monkeys of all kinds, among 
ia from April till August; Lehat (p. 107), that it | 


which is the chimpanzee, the most intelligent of 
the tribe. A species of wild doy is said to be 
found in the wouds, 

To enumerate the birds of this part of Africa, 
woukl be to give a ist of almost interminable 
length; all that are found in other tropical re- 
pions, aud some that are peculiar, flourish here. 
The fisher and the sergo, or honey bird, are among 
the latter, and with whole hosts of pelicans, and 
nearly every variety of parrot, constitute the chief 
characteristics of Angolian ornithology, Reptiles 
numerous, consisting of centipedes, scorpions, and 
exceedingly venomous serpents. Some of the 
lizard tribe, as the cameleon, are less danger- 
ous than these; but the rivers swarm with tao 
or three species of crocodiles, which make fishing 
dangerous, and bathing all but fatal, Life is ag 
abundant in the waters as on the land; and be- 
sides the usual tenants of the deep, as whales, 
sharks, dolphins, mackarel, oysters, crabs, &c., the 
cuasts and rivers possess an endless List of crea- 
tures, the very names of which are unknown in 
EKurope. Insects are as numerous, beautiful, and 
destructive as in other tropical climates; and 
among the last-named class, the termites or white 
ant stands pre-eminent, 

Dy, Frederic Welwiisch, director of the Botanic 
Gardens of Lisbon, has been engaged for many 
years in the scientific exploration of the province, 
of which he has given an account in the * Annales 
des Colonies de Portugal.’ His travels on the coast 
extended from Quizembo to the north of Ambriz, 
in the north, as far south as the mouth of the 
Coanza, and he afterwards gradually penetrated 
to the interior of the eontinent, among countries 
previously unknown, He aseended the course of 
the Denga, as far as Sauge, the chief placeof a 
(istrict called (zolongo-Alto, where heest ablished 
his head-quarters, from which to make diverging 
excursions among the surrounding preeipitows 
mountains and virgin forests. Travelling east- 
ward, M, Welwilsch, after leaving the dictrict of 
Ambaca, reached Pungo-Andouge, which he se- 
lected as a second centre for bis operations in the 
interior, and hence he explored the banks of the 
great river Coanza, tle mountains of Pedras and 
Guiga, and the islands of Calemba; the vast 
foroute Tanne hotiweean (Chviepands and Moanesn, tha 
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the district of Cambamhbe. During this long 
journey, M, Welwilsch collected 3,227 vegetable 
species, belonging to 166 families. He recognises 
three botanical rerions in Angola, 1, The region 
of the coast of which the thorny plants, the aca- 
clas, and the bavbabs form the principal vegeta- 
tion. 2. the mountain reyion, chiefly characterised 
by its majestic forests, its orchids, and a palm as 
useful as beautiful {the elais guineensis), and the 
region of the plateaus distinguished by an im- 
mense variety of vegetation, the clegance of the 
specics, and especially by amuititude of aromatic 
and bulbous plants, and the luxuriant verdure of 
the vast prairies, The zverage annual tempera- 
ture of Anyola he found to be 82° F, and that of 
the region of the plateaus 70°, 

Population, Custams, &c.—The population is 
dense for a barbarous county, the monarch being 
called Incue, from the great number of subjects 
under his command, It 1s not, however, easy to 
assin the amount, but it may perhaps be taken 
at between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, The capital 
city, Si. Paul, or Loanda, contains 8,000, The 
natives have few of the negro peculiarities in form 
or feuture: they are of ordinary stature, well 
limbed, and, but for their colour, very like the 
Portuguese, by whom they are surrounded. Blue 
eyes and red hair are not uncommen among them, 
Socicty 1s divided inte four classes, two tree and two : 
slaves; the firat two consisting of nobles and hus- 
bandmen or artificers; the others of slaves, native . 
born, and those acquired by war or foreign pur 
chase, Marriage is an extremely simple cere-! 
mony, & mere agreement betareen the husband and | 
the father of the woman, ‘The appearance of the | 
first. tooth in children is an important epoch; the 
infant bemyg then carried from house to house, and 
gifts extoried from friends arfd strangera, For the 
rest, they do net differ’ much from other negroes. 
Dancing is a favourite diversion, and a religious 
rite; and, like other Afncan people, their cere- 
monies are defiled with bleod and cruelty, Money 
is of several kinds: marked cloths, the shell of a 
small fish called simbo, a red wood brought from 
Malemba, and iren, which last was introduced by 
the Portuguese, The country is parceled out 
into an immense number of little lordships, each 
under a magistrate called a sova. It would ap- 
pear that the king 13 able to control the petty 
despotism of these gevernors; for they have 
neither wealth nor any other distinction, except. 
the personal respect paid to them, which ts, how- 
ever, very profound, to distinguish them from 
any other freemen. The religion of the bulk of 
the people is Feticism, differing in nothing from 
that on the coast of Guinea (see ASHANTEEK); but 
there are many Christian families among the na- 
tives, and at one time the Jesuits had converted 
nearly the whole pepulation, and established a 
rerular form of church government. Lut the 
effeet. of their laboura las now nearly vanished, 
and the negroes have relapsed into the idolatrous 
rites of their ancestors. The language ts less bar- 
harous and more uniform on this coast than in 
most ether parts of Africa; the whole of Congo, 
that is, the country between the Coanza and the 
Zaire, speak a «lialect of the same tongue, which is 
extremely musical and fiexible; not particularly 
sonorous, but very apreeable ; with a perfect syn- 
tax, and bearing in some points a resemblance to 
the Latin. 

Trade,—-The Portuguese eatablished a factory 
on this cuast in 1485, and their power has been 
constantly extending to the present time. Two 
of their establishments are 700 m, inland; but, it 
is not to be supposed that they possess a sove- 
reipnty over the whule country to this extent. 
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Their posts, called fairs, or fuieria, are little more 
than entrepéta for trade; though the residents 
exercise a political power in their immediate 
neighbourhood. These establishments have, it is 
said, excited a spirit of manufacture and com-~- 
merce among the negroes; but we doubt much 
whether this has been the case in any considerable 
degree; and whatever beneficial influence they 
might otherwise have had, has been countervailed 
and nullified by the support given by the Por- 
tuguese authorities to the slave trade, In fact, 
Angola was for a lengthened series of years, the 
preat mart whence slaves were obtained for Brazil; 
but. the slave trade to that country has now almost 
entirely ceased, The Portuguese gev. of Angola 
is understood to embrace the kingdoms of Angola, 
Benguela, and other Presidencies, Area with 
Ambriz, Benguela and Mossamedes about 203,110 
sq.m, Pop, estimated at 2,000,000; but the Por- 
tugnese colony in 1848 was reckoned to number 
only 689,190, Attentien of late has been directed 
to the cultivation of cotton, A Royai Portuguese 
decree of December 4, 1861, provided for the 
eranting of waste lands in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, for the cultivation of cotton at a nominal 
rent, and on other advantageous conditions, and 
at the same time a Mr, John Beaton obtained the 
concession of 400,000 acres, He had engaged to 
form a cotton-growing company, but the com- 
pany not being formed within the contract time, 
the concession became void, A similar allotment 
oftand to about the same extent was made to a 
French gentleman, M, de Bellegarde, besides 
smaller grants to Portuguese speculators for similar 
purposes. "The actual exports ofcotton have as yet, 
hewever, been inconsiderable, (Sce PORTUGAL.) 
ANGORA, or ENGOURL, the ancient Ancyre, 
acity almestin the centre of Natolia, near the NE. 
source of the Sakariah, or Sangarixs, lat. 40° 29° 
N., long, 38° 18’ EK. After undergoing: various 
revolutions, it feli wnder the deminion of the 
Remans; and being embellished and otherwise 
favoured by Augustus, the inhabitants erected to 
his honour the celebrated Monumentum Ancy- 
raunum, & temple of white marble, on the walls of 
which an account of the principal events in the 
hife of Augustus was inscribed, The ruins of this 
edifice still remain, Notwithstanding the demise 
of its powerful patron, Ancyra continued to Hourish., 
It was here that St. Paul preached to the Gala- 
tians; and when the Christian religion spread 
iiself all over the world, 1t was advauced to the 
dignity of an apostolic see. It came into the pos- 
session of the ‘Turks in 1359, The great battle 
between the Turkish sultan, Bajazet, or Bayazid, 
and the famous Tartar conqueror ‘Tamerlane, or 
Timur Idec, which ended in the total defeat and 
capture of the former, was fought in the vicinity 
of Ancyra in 1401. It continucs to be one of the 
principal cities af Natolia; and ts celebrated for 
manwiactures of stuffs made of the silk-hke wool 
of the goat of Angora, a variety peculiar to the 
country round the town. The population has been 
variously estimated at from 35,000 to 80,000; but 
according to the latest accounts 16 is considerahly 
less, the numbers being 10,000 Mohammedans, 
5,000 Armenians and Greeks, and 200 Jews. 
ANGOSTURA, a city of 8. America, rep. of 
Venezucla, on the §. bank of the Orinoco, 
about. 240 m, above its embouchure, and about 
190 ft. above the level of the sea, lat. 8° 8° 10° | 
N.,, jong, 68° 55° 20° W. It was founded in 1588, 
Owing to ita situation in a fertile country, on a 
great navigable river, and its command of a very 
extensive inland navigation, Angostura is favour- 
ably situated for commerce, which it carried on to 
avery considerable extent previous to the revolu- 
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tionary struggles. These, however, have di- 
minished its commerce, wealth, and population. 
The Jast, which in 1807 was estimated at about 
8,500, was foratime considerably less, but is again 
probably ahout that number. It has a large hall, 
where meetings of Congress have been held, with 
an hospital and a college; and is defended by a 
fort on the opposite bank of the river. Though 
low, and subject to inundation, the climate is tem- 
perate, and not unhealthy, 

ANGOULEME (an, Iculisma), a eity of France, 
dep. Charente, of which it is the capital, on a 
platean elevated 221 ft. above the river Cha- 
rente, on the railway from Paris to Bordeaux, 
66 m, NE, Bordeaux, Pop. 24,96] in 1861, 
The old town, which occupies the summit of 
the plateau, has narrow, crooked streets, and is 
triste et faide, In its centre stands the old castle 
in ruins, The walls, with which the city was 
formerly surrounded, have heen mostly demo- 
lished, and the ramparts converted into public 
walks. The new town, built on a declivity to the 
S. of the old town, has broad straight streets, 
good houses, and is rapidly increasing, There are 
also several suburbs, of which Howmeau is the 
most important. Its port is the entrepit of the 
cammerce of Angouléme: eathedral ancrent, but 
neither large nor beautiful; and, with the ex- 
ception of the fine bridge over the Charente, and 
an obelisk erected in honour of the present Du- 
chesse @’Angouléme, the other publie buildings 
deserve no particular netiee. The Place d’ Artois 
is a fine promenade, and, from its elevated posi- 
tion, commands a view of the valley of the An- 
guienne and the surrounding country, Angouléme 
Is the seat of a court of assizes, and of a tribunal 
of original jurisdiction; and has an imperial ly- 
coum; a society of agriculture, arts, and com- 
merce, Which publishes memoirs once a month; a 
large public library, a cabinet of natural history ; 
aschoul of midwifery; a foundling hospital, and 
various other hospitals; a theatre, &e. It has 
also under the Restoration a royal marine school, 
the buildings of which were on a large scale: this 
institution was, however, transferred in 18387 to 
Brest. Angouléme is celebrated for the extensive 
piper manufactures in its vicinity: it- has also 
fabrics of sergea and coarse stuffs, and earthen- 
ware; with extensive distilleries, which produce 
excellent brandy; tanneries, a cannon foundry, a 
manufacture of arms, a sugar refinery. The pates 
de perdriz aux truffes a’ Angouléme are sent to all 
parts of Europe, 

Angouléme is very ancient, being noticed by 
Ausonius, who flounshed in the third century. 
Balzac was a native of the town and so also was 
the detestable repicide, Ravaillac, the assassin of 
Henry [V. In the vicinity are the ruins of the 
famous abbey de fa Couronne, founded in 1122, 
long the ornament of the Angoumois. This ve- 
nerable and mapnilicent structure, after escaping 
the revolutionary phirenzy, waa demolished in 1803. 
The fountam of Trouve, a few miles from Angou- 
leme, is, next to that of Vaucluse, the most cele- 
brated in Frafice. 

ANGOUMOITS, the name of a districf in France 
previously to the revolution, nearly but not exactly 
coinciding with the dep, Charente, It formed, in 
connexion with the distriet of Saintonge, one of 
the provinces into which France was formerly 
clivided. so. 

ANGRA, a town and sea-pert of the island of 
Terceira, one of the Azores, being the cap. of the 
archipelago, and the residence of the governor, at 
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on a hill, rising pradually from the sea. The 
streets are broad and regular, aud the houses, 
generally of three stories, though gloomy, are well 
built. It is well supplied with water, but the 
streeta, as well as the inhabitants, are notwith- 
standing excessively filthy. There are a great 
number of churches, and it formerly also had 
various monasteries and convents; but the latter 
have been dissolved, and the buildings applied to 
other uses, As a port, Angra has nothing to boast 
of: it is open to all winds from the SSW. by the 
§. to the kK. The swell from the SW, in particular 
which sets round Mount Brazil, on the W. side 
of the bay, is tremendous, In the bad weather 
months, large vessels anchor in the mouth of the 
bay, abreast of St, Antonio, in 28 and 30 fathoms, 
to be ready instantly to put to sea in the event of 
storms setting in, the coast affording no shelter. 
‘The town ts defended on the W. by the citadel at 
the foot of Mount Brazil, and on the opposite sice 
of the bay by the fort of St. Sebastian, the dis- 
tance between them being about ¥ m. 

ANGRA, a sca-port town of Brazil, prov. Rio 
Janeiro, bears SW. distant 78 m. from the city of 
that name, [is port admits large ships, 1 is for- 
tified by two redoubts, and has some commerce, 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, s0 called 
from its tortuous figure, an island belonging to the 
British in the W. Indies, being the most northerly 
of the Carihbee Islands, and separated by a narrow 
channel from St, Martin’s; lat, Ls? 8° N., long. 
63° ig’ i, Area about $4 sq.m. Jt is §6 m.in 
length, by about 3 to 14 m. an breadth, Pop. 
shout 2,004), of whom nearly 2,4(4) ape coloured or 
black, Surface flat; soil chalky, and not very 
productive; and there is a deficiency both of wood 
and watcr; climate healthy. By far the largest 
portion is unculfivated, It produces some sugar, 
with maize and provisions of various kinds, 
Cotton 1s exciting attention and about 40 acres 
are under cultivation, A salt lake in the middle 
of the island furnishes a considerable supply of 
salt, and the revenue is chiefly derived from a 
auty of 6 c. per barrel on salt, The island has no 
rood harbour, The town, an incensiderable place, 
stands near the NE. extremity of the island. The 
island is part of the povernment of St. Kitt’s, and 
sends one meniber to the assembly. For local 
purposes it is governed by a stipendiary magis- 
trate pail from the Imperial Treasury, assisted by 
a vestry of which he is chairman, The revenue 
in 1861 was 4142 and expenditure 240% Besides 
the local courts for administering justice there are 
also supposed to be Courts of Queen’s Bench and 
Commons Pleas, and Chancery in the island! 
The colonists elect their chief magistrate, subject 
to the approval of the governor of Antigua, 

ANGUILLA, one of the Bahama Islands, about 
20 m.lon, and 5 broad; lat. 25° 36" N., long. 
79° 20" W. 

ANGUILLARA, a town of North Italy. on the 
Adige, 25m. 5. Padua, Pop. 3,5) in 1862. This 
is also the name of a town of nearly equal size on 
the S. side of the lake Bracciano, 16 m, NNW, 
Rome, : 

ANGUS, See Forrar. 

ANHALT, a principality of Germany almost aur- 
rounded by the Prussian dominiens, having Bran- 
denburg on the N., Prussian Saxony on the E. and 
S., the county of Mansfeldt on the SW., and 
runswick and the Prussian circ. of Magdeburg 
on the NW. Its greatest length is 60 m., and its 
breadth varies trom 12 to l6m, Principal river the 


Elbe, by which it 3s intersected. Area 869 sq. m. 
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Anhalt-Cocthen, and Anhalt-Dessau, but the line 
of Anhalt-Cocthen became extinct in 1847 and of 
Anhalt-Bernburg on Aug, 19, 1863, leaving the 
family of Anhalt-Dessau in sole possession, ‘The 
consent of the states is necessary to the imposi- 
tion of any new tax, but by a constitution 
proclaimed in 1859, the representation of the 
people is merely nominal. Inhab. mostly Pro- 
testants and very industrious, The entire princi- 
pality furnishes 2,038 men to the army of the 
confederation, Principal towns, Dessau, Aerbst, 
Coethen, and Bernburg. 

ANHOLT, a small Danish island in the Catte- 
gat, nearly halfway between Lessoe and Zealand, 
A lighthouse, having the lantern elevated 112 feet 
above the level of the sea, has been erected on its 
most easterly promontory, in lat, 669 44’ 20" N,, 
Jong. 179 38" AL” E, 

AN], former capital of Armenia, now in ruins, 
It was visited by an English traveller, Mr, John 
Ussher, in 1864, and is thus graphically de- 
scribed :-— Making a long cireuit, we entered the 
deserted city by the centre gate, there being three 
great entrances in the double walls, which were 
built of large blocks of hewn stone. Over the 
outer gate was an Armenian inscription, aver the 
inncr a leopard was sculptured in bold relief’; 
while near it, on the towers, were carved erasses, 
ornamented with decorations and tracery of a 
very «delicate nature, We found the ground in 
the interior covered with fragments of sculptured 
atones, broken columns, capitals, and carvings, 
Clambering over the masses of ruins we entered a 
few of the churches, three or four of which seemed, 
with the exception that their doors had been 
carried away, quite as perfect as when just out of 
the hands of the builder. (me of them in particu- 
lar, which stood just ahove the bridge that spanned 
the abyss Below, was in complete preservation, the 
fresco paintings on the interior of the dome re- 
taining their bright colour and hues uninjured by 
time, the subjects being Christ riding into Jeru- 
stlem, the Virgin at the sepulehre, &c. These 
churches stand solitary among the nuns, in which, 
save a few pigeons, no Living creatures seemed to 
exist, In the centre of the city were two lofty 
octagon towers, on which were small turrets; and 
not far from them was an isolated stcep rock, near 
the edge of the preciptce. This was also covered 
with seattered fragments of what had once been 
buildings—the citadel of the fortress city. The 
walls of the palace yet remain, and are of great 
extent and solidity. The masonry is perfect, the 
huge stones are squared and put together with the 
greatest care, and the whole is covered with the 
most elaborate carvings, decorations, and mosaics, 
all of exceedingly delicate workmanship. ‘There 
were also two mosques; one built on the edge of 
the precipice, the interior of the dome of which 
was covered with perfectly preserved arabesques, 
resembling in character and finish of design those 
of the Alhambra,’ (Ussher, John, F.R.G.S., from 
London to Persepolis, 1865.) 

ANIANE, a town of France, dep, Herault, cap. 
cant., 16 m. W. by N.. Montpellier, Pop. 3,057 in 
186]. 

ANJAR, a town of Hindostan, prov. Cutch, cap, 
district of same name, ceded in 1846 to the British, 
near the NEE. shore of the Gulf, lat, 28° 3" N., 
long. 77° 11’ E. It is fortified, but not strongly, 
In 1819 neurly half the town was destroyed by an 
earthquake, in which 165 persons lost their lives. 
The pop. is estimated at 10,000, 

ANJENGO, a sea-port town of §. Lindostan, 
prov, Travancore, 1&8 m, NNW. Cape Comorin, 
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it was abolished, The best cow cables on the 
Matabar coast are made here and at Cochin; and 
pepper, coarse piece-goods, and drugs are exported. 

ANJOU, an ancient prov. and gov. of France, 
now distributed among the depts, of Maine et 
Loire, Loire Inférieure, Vendée, Indre et Loire, 
Sarthe, Ile et Vilaine, Mayenne, and Deux 
SOvres, 

ANKLAM, a town of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, 
cap. circ, on the navigable River Peene, about 7m. 
from where it falls into the strait separating the 
Isle of isedom from the continent. Pop, 9,200 in 
1861. It was founded in 1188; has a college and 
three hospitals, with manufactures of cloth and 
linen, and carries on a considerable trade in ship- 
building and shipping. 

ANKOI, or ANDKHO,a town of Bokhara, 75 m, 
W. Balkh, lat. 46° 48° N., long. 66° KE. Mayen- 
dorff says that it has nearly 4,{4} houses, which 
would imfer a pop. of at least from 26,000 te 30,000, 
consisting principally of Arabs. A small nver 
flows past the town; but as it dries m summer, 
the inhab. are obliged to supply themselves with 
water from wells. (Voyage 4 Boukhara, p. 143.) 

ANNABERG (ST.), a town of Saxony, circle 
Erzgebirge, 8m. SW. Manenburg, Pop. $,710in 
1861, It is well built, has three churches, two 
hospitals, and a gymnasium, with manufactures 
of lace and mbands. In its vicinity are mines of 
iron, tin, cobalt, and silver, | 

ANNAIT, a town of Asiatic Turkey, cap. San- 
jiack, on the Euphrates, 160 m, NW. Bagdad, lat. 
B4° 10" N,, long. 41° 47° E. It is finely situated 
on the route of the caravans that cross the desert 
of Mesopotamia, It was surprised in 1807 by the 
Wahabrtes, who, after committing all sorts of ex- 
cesses, set if on fire, The pop. does probably not 
exceed from 3,000 to 4,000. The environs are 
very fertile, 

ANNAMAROE, one of the four fortified posts 
occupied by Britain on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
formerly prev. Fanti, empire of the Ashantees, 
lat. 5° O° N., long. 1° 15" E. It was burnt bv the 
Ashantees in 1808, Pop. probably from 3,000 to 

000. 

ANNAMOOKO, one of the Friendly Islands 
(which see). 

ANNAN, a borough, sea-port, m. town, and p. 
of Scotland, co, Dumfries, The town is situated 
on the FE, side of the river Annan, which is here 
erassed by a fine bridge of three arches, erected in 
P824, about 14m. above its confluence with the 
Salway Frith, 64 m. & Edinburgh, Pop. of 
borough, 3,473 in 1861; inhabited honses, 633; 
annual value of real property 8,1132 in 1864, ex- 
clusive of railway ; corporation revenue 4,356/, in 
1863-4, It is clean, well built, neat, and thriving ; 
has a handsome new church and spire; a good 
natural harbour, which has been much improved 
by an embankment constructed at the expense of 
Mr, Irving of Newton; and an academy which is 
well attended. There is also a cotton manufactory, 
and ship-building is earried on to a considerable 
extent; but the principal trade of the town consists 
in the curing of bacon and hams for the Newcastle 
and Londen markets, and in the shipping of corn, 
fat cattle, and sheep, by steam, for Liverpool, 
Annan unites with Dumfnes, Kirckeudbright, 
Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, in returning a member 
to the H. of C. Parliamentary and municipal 
constituency 176 in 1865, 

ANNAN, the river on which the above town is 
built. It rises on the S, side of Harttfell, a moun- 
tain on the confines of the cos, Dumfries and 
Peebles, near Moffat, and after pursuing a S. 
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is navigable, Et has near ita mouth salmon fish- 
eries of considerable value. 

ANNANDALE, the-name given to the valley 
or low grounds traversed Jengthwise by the river 
Annan, 

ANNAPOLIS, a town of Nova Scotia, on the 
8. side of the river of the same name, near where 
it falls into its estuary or basin, on the SW, side of 
the bay of Fundy, lat. 409 47’ N., long, 65° 50° W, 
The harbour is spacious and secure. This is the 
oldest European settlement in N. America, having 
been founded in 1604. It was called Fort Koyal 
by the French; but, on their ceding the prov. to 
England in the reign of Queen Anne, it received 
ita present name in honour of her Majesty. Neot- 
withstanding it was the cap. of the prov. till the 
foundation of Halifax in 1750, and its fine har- 
bour, it never attained to any considerable magni- 
tude. At present the fortifications and govern- 
ment buildings are going to ruin. Pop. of co, 
Annapolis, 16,573 in 1861, 

ANNAPOLIS, a city and port of entry of the 
U. States, cap. Maryland, on the Severn, 2 m, 
from its mouth, 28 m. SSE, Baltimere, Pop. 
4,529 in 1860, It is a handsome, healthy town, 
with = statchouse, a theatre, &c. The proximity 
and more advantareous situation of Laltimore as 
a place of trade, have occasioned the slow growth 
of Annapolis, : 

ANNECY, atown of France, dep, Haute-Savoie, 
at the northern extremity of the lake of the same 
name, 22 mS Geneva, Pop. 10,787 in 1861, 
The town is pleasantly situated among hills and 
mountains; and is thriving and industrious, 
having establishments fur the spinning of cotton 
and sitk, with manufactures of earthenware and 
rlass, vitriol, straw hats, white iron and stecl, 
It is the seat of a bishopric, and is very ancient. 

ANNET, one of the Scilly Islands, about | m,. 
from that of St, Agnes, 

ANNONAY, a town of France, dep. Ardeche, 
bei, though not the cap., the principal town of 
the dep., at the confluence of the Cance and the 
Deume, 7 m. from the Rhone. Pop. 16,271 in 
i861, Annonay is a thriving town, agreeably 
situated on the elevated uneven ground between 
the two rivers, with suburbs on the opposite banks; 
being well, though irregularly built. ‘The only 
public building worth uotice, is an obelisk in 
honour of the celebrated wronaut Montgolfier, a 
native of the place, Annonay ts principally dis- 
tinguished by its manufactures, particularly by 
that of paper, long reckoned the best in France ; 
and hence the recommendation so frequently seen 
in French catalogues, of books being printed on 
papier fin d' Annonay, (Seo ARDucue.) It has 
also manufactures of cloth, woollen stockings, and 
gloves; establishments for the spinning of cotton 
and silk, part of the latter of a pecuharly fine 
quality, been emploved in the manufacture of 
tulles and blondes; with dye-works, tanneries, &c. 
The town is proprietor of a large nursery; and 
in its vicinity is the first suspension bridge con- 
structed in France. 
 ALOPSHEHR,a town of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 

on the W, side of the Ganges, 68 m. ESE, Delhi, 
Jat, 289 28/ N,, long. 7898" EK. It is surrounded by 
a strong mud wall, and is thickly inhatited. 

ANSPACH, or ANSBACII, a town of Bavaria, 
cap, circ, Rezat, 24 m, SW. by W. Nuremberg, 
on a branch line of the railway from Augsburg to 
Nuremberg. Pop. 12,245 m 1861, It is sur- 
rounded by walls, and has four gates; is the seat, 
of the provincial authorities and of a court of 
appeal. The cbjects most deserving of attention 


John, with the tombs of the princes, 
gymnasium, an hospital, an orphan hospital, 4 
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library of 16,000 vols, with a cabinet of medals; 
and manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs, 


earthenware, white lead, and playing c&rds, 


ANSTRUTHER (EASTER and WESTER), 


two inconsiderable boroughs and sea-ports of Scot- 


land, co. Fife, on the N, shore of the’ Frith of 
Forth, Pop, of both boroughs, with their parishes, 
1,437 in 1831; 1,593 in 1861. Parl, const, 112 
in 1865, The boroughs unite with Drail, Pitten- 
weem, and Kilrenny, in returning a m. to the 
H, of €, 

ANTARCTIC SEA, the name given to the ocean 
extending from the Antarctic Cirele, lat. 609 80'S, 
to the South Pole. It was long considered 1m- 
penetrable for ships, on account of the ice; but of 
late years many diseoveries have been made, 
chicfly by English and American explorers. Sir 
James Ross, in 1841, reached lat, 78° 4° the highest 
S. latitude yet reached. Various tracts of barren 
land have been observed by the explorers, to which 
the names of Adelie, Balleny, Enderly, Sa- 
brina and Victoria have been given, but a great 
deal of adventurous research is still necessary 
before our knowledge of these regions 1a made 
copious, | 

ANTEQUERA, a town of Spain, Andalusia, 
80 m. NNW. Malaga, on the railway to Cordova, 
Pop, 22,060 in 1857, It is built partly on a hill, 
and partly en a plain; has an old castle built by 
the Moors, seyeral churches and convents, with 
establishments for the spinning of silk and cotton, 
and fabrics of paper, morocco leather, gnd soap. 
There are in its neighbourhood quarries of marble 
of different colours, and plaster, a salt lake, and 
a mineral spring, It was taken by assault from 
the Moors, by Ferdinand, afterwards King of Ar- 
ravon, in 1410, A railway, completed im 1865, 
places Malaga and Granada in communication 
with the rest of the Peninsula, The line runs from 
Malaga by way of Antequera to Cordova, 

ANTHEME (ST.}, a town of France, dep, 
Puy de Dome, cap, cant. on the Ance, 9m. E, 
Ambert. Pop. 3,226 in 1861, 

ANTHONY (8T3, FALLS GF, in the Mis- 
sissippl, about 2,000 m, above its embeouchure, 
lat, 44° 50 N. Here the river descends about 
74 ft, viz, 16 ft. of perpendicular fall, and 58 more 
of rapids. . 

Antuony (St,), a cape on the coast of 8. Ame- 
rica, Argentine republic, being the 8, extremity of 
the estuary of the La Plata, lat. 36° f5' 19" 3, 
long, 96° 37’ W. 

ANTIBES (an. Antipelis), a sea-port town of 
France, dep, Var, cap. cant., on the Mediterranean, 
22m, ENE. Frejus, on the railway from Toulon 
to Nice. Pop. 6,829 in 1861. Being an important 
station on the side of Italy, Antibes is pretty 
strongly fortified. It is the seat of a tribunal of 
commerce, and of a school of navigation, The 
port, which is circular, of considerable size, and 
easy access, is formed by a mole projecting from | 
the town, the distance from its extremity to the 
point on which Fort Carré 13 built being onl 
about 150 fathoms. In most parts the port 1s 
shallow: but within and near the mole there are 
from 15 to 18 ft. water, The inhabitants are 
principally employed in the fishing and curing of 
sardines and anchovies, . 

Antibes is very ancient, having been founded by 
a colony from Marseilles, 340 B.c, It was after- 
wards occupied by the Romans, by whom it was 
fortified and embellished. Having been destroyed 
by the Saracens towards the end of the ninth cen- 
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Henry TV. It was unsuccesstully bésieged by the 
English and I[mperialists in 1746, 

ANTICOSTI, @ large island in the mouth of 
the St, Lawrence, betaveen 49° and 40° N, Jat., 
and 61° 42 and 64° 35’ W, long. It haa an un- 
favourable soil, is without a single good harbour, 
and is uninhabited, with the exception of the at- 
stendants on the lighthouses, one of which has 
been erected on its E. point; and another. either 
has been or is about to be erected on its W. ¢x- 
tremity. 

ANTIGUA, an island belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, in the West Indies, being one of those deno- 
minated the Windward Islands, It was called by 
the natives Xaymaca, but Columbus gave it the 
name of Santa Maria de la Antigua. It is about 
25m. NE. Montserrat, and 40 m,. N, Guadaloupe, 
It is oval-shaped, bemg 20 m, 1m its greatest 
length, and contains about LS sq. m,, er nearly 
70,000 acres. ‘The pop. has decreasedl since 1774, 
when it had 2,590 whites, and 37,808 slaves, In 
1837, the peaple of colour and whites together 
were only about 2,000; and the blacks, all of whom 
were enfranchised im, 1884, about 33,000, In 18635, 
the numbers were—white, 2,906; black, 27,237; 
coloured, 6010; total, 86,412. Antigua has little 
af the mountainous character of the newrhbouring 
islands, the greatest clevation being only 1,210 ft, 
On approaclung it from the sea, instead of meomun- 
tains clothed with rich foliage and juxurient 
vevctation, a barren rugged coast, almost clesti- 
tute of verdure, presents itself A few mules, huw- 
ever, from the shore, the prospect 15 more pleasing, 
the country being agreepbly diversified with hill 
and dale: and when not parched by the drouglits, 
to whieh 1¢ 1s aubject, green fields of canes, clumps 
of feathery bambioos, flowers of dazzling brilliancy, 
and verdant cliffs bung with beautiful varieties of 
intertropical plants, enchant the veyager. The 
island has neither fountaut nor river, and but a 
few scanty springs among the hills. Kain water, 
preserved in tanks, is substituted, and it is found 
particularly light and pleasant to the palate. ‘The 
soil in the high lands is a reddish clay on a sub- 
stratum of mari; thatin the lowlands, a rich dark 
moulkl en a substratum of clay. The climate is 
remarkable fur its want of moisture, though the 
average fall of rain be 45 inches, The dew is 
Rcanty, and the rainy season very uncertain, but 
it may be said generally to extend from June to 
the end of the year, The alternations of tempe- 

rature are very slight, the thermometer seldom 
ranging more than 4°in tw enfty-four hours, The su- 
gar cane is the pruicrpal article of enltivation; but 
sufficient ground provisions are also procured in 
Jayourable seasons for the supply ef the imhabi- 
tants, ‘The ereps vary considerably, In the years 
1770, 1778, 1778, there was no produce of any kind, 
the canes and ground provisions being destroyed 
by drought, and the inhab, would have penished, 
but for the importation of Hour and coru-meal 
from America, The total value of imports in 
1833 was 170,844 ster, the principal of which 
were fain, meal, and four, cotton manufactures, 
linens, woollens, and fish, In 1484, the value of 
the Onports was 176,076; mm. L&d58 the imports 
aniounted to 266,d652, but bad diminished in the 
year 183 to $73,9124 The exports, which in 
1838 were G25,8404, had falien in 1863 to 289,0800 
The produce in 1868 was 18,558 lihds. of sugar, 
939 puncheons of rum, and 6,018 puncheons of 
molasses. 

The government is cumposed of a governor, an 
executive council and a legislative ceuncil, both 
appointed by the crown, and an elective assembly 
of oeenty-seren members. The eoorts of eouit¥ and 
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for the time being acta as chancellor of the court 
of equity, and suitors have a right of appeal from 
his decrees to the king in council, on giving secu- 
M for costs. There are 14 places of worship 
belonging to the Church of England, 13 Mora- 
vian, 10 Wesleyan, 7,4562 is annually spent in 
the suppert of poor-houses, hospitals, beard of 
health, and for medical relief, vaccination, &c, 
The manners, customs, and habits of the people 
differ in no degree from those of the other West 
India Islands, Therevenue, in 1831, was 16,0974, 
the expenditure 15,7082; in 1863, 85,3481 and 
50,474f ‘The imperial expenditure for the colony 
il 18603 was 60082. The island contains six towns 
and villages, viz. St. Jolin’s, Parham, Falmouth, 
Wrlloughby Bay, Old Road, and James Fort, St. 
John’s the capital, on the NW, side of the island, 
Int, 18° 22° N., long. 649 42° W,, is regularly built, 
partly on a high rock, connected with the main- 
land by a causeway, which is, however submerged 
at high water. In the harbour there is sufficient 
depth of water for merchant vessels, and perfect 
security in all winds. English harbour, on the 8. 
side of the island, is, however, the best harbour in 
Antigua, and is indeed one of the best in the West. 
lucdbes. Lt has water for ships of any size, and is 
well sheltered in all weathers, It has a doek- 
yard, a naval hospital, and every convenienecy for 
carcening- and repairing ships. Antigua is the 
oldest W. I. colony, after St. Kitt’s and Barbadoes, 
in possession of the Enghsh, having been acquired 
in 1632, Its planters have been remarkable for 
their leniency to the slaves, who were finally en- 
franchised in 1834, The amount awarded to 
Antigua out of the 20,000,0002 granted for the 
freedom of the slaves, was 425,8664 7s, Gid., those 
of Angiuilia included, 

ANTILLES. Seo West INptEs. 

ANTIOCH (vulg. Antakia} (Antioch), properly 
Antiochela (Avrioxesa), a famous city of Syria, and 
onee the residence of its. sovereigns, on the left 
bank of the Aaszy ( Orontes), 20 m, above its 
mouth; 53 m, EK, Aleppo, and 29 m. 8. Isken- 
deroun, in lat. 86° 12° N,, long, 56°15" E, The 
population, which at its most floumshing epoch 
probably amounted to 400,000, 1s estimated (1863) 
at 18,000, of whom 2,0) are Greeks, the others 
Armenians and Mussulmans, 

Modern Antioch does not cover more than a 
sixth part of the area of the ancient city, the walls 
of which, though ruinous, may still be distinctly 
traced throughout their whole cireuit. The Bab- 
Boulous (Gate of St. Paul), the entrance from the 
E, is new 4m, from the nearest houses; and, in 
every other direction except the W,, the buildings 
have similarly receded from their old limits. YVol- 
ney describes it as a wretched collection of bats, 
built of mud and straw, with narrow and miry 
streets, armel exhibiting every appearance of misery 
anil desolation, Iinnetr, however, sa says that ‘the 
houses are'in the Turkish fashion, small, but 
neatly built of hewn stone,’ But thongh this be 
the case with some of them, the majorty are cou- 


structed of slight materials; and, unlike the houses 


vf other Syrian or rather Eastern towns, have 
slopmg roofs covered with thin tiles, There are ten 
or twelve mean and unimportant mosques, with 
low minarets; but in this city, so famous m the 
annals of Clinistianity, there is not at present a 
single Christian church, ‘The baths and bazars 
are numerous, but neither exhibit anything re- 
markable. it has manufactures of coarse pottery, 
cotton stuffs, leather, &e.; ‘but the greater part of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation and 
manufacture of silk, 

All traces of ite famous theatres. 1ts citreus. ata 
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For about $m. on the E. of the town a part of the 
ancient pavement still exists: and on the §, are 
the ruins of an aqueduct, which conveyed a supply 
of water from the foot of the Djebel Okrah (an, 
Mt, Cassius), The old walls are, however, in- 
teresting monuments. The situation of the ancient 
city was most. delightful, It oecupied the surmmits 
and slopes of two considerable hils, and the plain 
between them and the river, Over these hills and 
across this plain the walls were built neariy in a 
rectangular form, inelosing « space of several m, 
in cyrcumference, They age of various ages, part 
being, apparentiy, as old as the first foundation of 
the tuwn, part reterable to the era of Koman power, 
and part the work of the Crusaders, They are 
earried over the beds of mountain torrents, and 
dewn the sides of almost. perpendicular precipices, 
filing up the intervening gorges and ravines, so 
that they vary from 2 or 30 ft .in height to up- 
wards of 70. The oldest portion of the walls is 
also the most perfect; it stands upon a reck, and, 
having been oryinally well built, has resisted the 
influence of time aud the shoeks of earthquakes, 
There are two bridges, one of five arches with piers, 
cut out of the reck, across a ravine; and one of 
inferior dimensions, across the Oroutes. In the 
sides of the mountains to the SE. of the tawn are 
numerous excavations, apparently imtended fur 
cemeteries or catacambs, sume of which are now 
used as places of worship by the Christian popula- 
tion, 

The ancient Synan name of Antioch is said to 
have been Riblath; but being enlarred and beau- 
tified diy Scleucus Nicator, he gave tt, nc, 3ul, 
after his father, the name of Antioch. It became 
at once the capital of the Macedonian kingdom of 
Syria, and continued for nearly 24 centuries to be 
the residence of the monarchs of the Seleuceidan 
dynasty, About 63 years nic. the conquests of 
Vompey brought Antioch, with the whole of Syria, 
under the vontrol of Rome, At this era it con- 
sisted of four distinet towns, each having separate 
Jortitications, the whole being surrounded by a 
common wall; hence it was sometimes called 
Tetrapolis, Under the Romans, Antioch continued 
to advance in Importance: it was the centre of an 
extensive commerce, the residence of the governor 
of Syria, the frequent resort of the emperors, and 
the most celebrated town of the empire (the capita] 
only excepted) for the amusements of the circus 
and the theatre. Jt is intimately conuected with 
the early history of Christianity, the doctrines of 
which were planted in it by Paul and Barnabas; 
and in it, alyo, the term Christian had its origin 
as a distinctive appellation. (Acta x1. 26.) It has 
suffered severely on many occasions from earth- 
quakes, One of the most celebrated anit disastrous 
af these calamities occurred Aw. 115. The emperor 
Trajan, who had just cenecluded his victorious 
Parthian campaign, being then in the city, if was 
crowded with troops and strangers trom ali parts 
of the ancient world, The shocks are said to have 
continued fur a lengthened pened, and to have 
been most severe; the emperor himself narrowly 
escaped with some bruises; and many thousands 
of individuals were buried in the ruins of the city, 
(Ancient Univer, Tist, xv. 13%, 8vo.ed.) It again 
suffered severely from similar catastrophes in the 
years 540, 394, 396, 458, 520, and S84: the last 
destroying, it is said (but such statements are 
almost always much exaggerated), above 60,(4H) 
persons, Notwithstanding these repeated intlic- 
tions, and its devastation by Chosroes the Persian 
in 648, it revived again and again, and cottinued 
to be the ‘ Queen of the East,’ and a place of great 
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Crusaders, and continued to be the capital of a 


Christian principality till 1269, when it was taken 


by the Egyptian sultan, by whom it was partially 
demolished, It was added to the Ottoman empire, 
by Selim J., in 1616; bat its commercial import- 
ance had already vanished; and it has continued, 
under the barbarous sway of the Turks, to decline 
till it has reached its present atate of comparative 
insignificance, 

The valley of the Orontes spreads, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch, into a fertile plain, 10 miles 
in length, and 4 or 6 in width; the town and river, 
occupying the extreme edye, bein close to the 
boundig mountains on the SK, The soil is ex- 
cellent, consisting of a rich alluvial deposit, pro- 
ducing figs, olives, vines, and mulberries in great 
abundance. The deserted spaces within the old 
walls are one continued garden; but in general the 
country 1s il-cultivated, being abandoned to the 
Turkmans and other wandering tribes. Pliny 
speaks of a part of Antioch lying on the right 
bank of the river. (Hist, Nat. v.21.) This must 
have been a suburb, and probably, as in the case 
of Aleppo, as extensive as the town within the 
walls; but no vestiges of 1t now remain. 

Modern critics and travellers differ in opinion 
as to the site of the grove, and village of Daphne, 
and temple of Apollo, in the immediate vicinity of 
Antioch, Gibbon has given the following descrip- 
tion of this long-famous seat of relivion and plea- 
sure, ‘At the distance of 4m, from Antioch, the 
Macedonian kings of Syma had consecrated to 
Apollo ove of the most elegant places of devotion 
in the pagan world, A magnificent temple rose 
in honour of the God of Hrht; and his colossal 
figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which 
was enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by 
the skill of the Grevian artists, The deity was re- 
presented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup 
in his khaud, pouring out a libation on the earth, 
as if he supplicated the venerable mother to pive 
to his arms the cold and beauteous Daphne; for 
the spot was ennobled by fietion, and the fancy of 
the Syrian pocts had transplanted the amorous 
tale from the banks of the Peneus to those of the 
Oruutes, The ancient rites of Greece were. imi- 
tated by the roval colony of Antioch, A stream 
af prophecy, which rivalled the truth and reputa- 
tion of the Delphic oracle, towed from the Cas- 
talian fountain of Daphnes In the adjaceni fields, 
a stadium was built by a special privilere which 
had been purchased from Elis: the Olympic games 
were celebrated at the expense of the citv; and a 
revenue of 30,0002 sterling was annually applied 
to the public pleasures, The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators in§ensibly formed, in the 
neishbourhood of the temple, the stately and popu- 
Jous village of Daphne, which emulated the splen- 
dour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial 
city. The terople and the village were deeply bo- 
somed in a thick grove of iaurela and ey presses, 
which reached as far as a circumference of 10 m., 
and formed in the most sultry summers # cool and 
impenetrable shade, A thousand streams of the 
purest water springing from every hill, preserved 
the verdure of the earth and the temperature of 
the air; the senses were gratified with hammonicus 
sounds and aromatic odours; and the peaceful . 
prove was consecrated to health and joy, to luxury 
and love, The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, 
the object of his desire, and the blushing maid was 
warned by the fate of Daphne to shun the folly of 
unseasonable coyness. The soldiers and the phi- 
losophers wisely avoided the temptation of this 
sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming the 
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Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the ve- 
neration of natives and strangers; the privileges 
of the holy ground were enlarged by the munifi- 
cence of succeeding emperors; and every genera- 
tion added new ornaments to the splendour of the 
temple.” (Decline and Fall, cap, 23.) 

ANTIPAROS (an, O&aros), a small island of 
the (rrecian Archipelago, group of the Cyclades, 
between Paros and Siphanto, 14 m, W. of the 
former, and 16 m, EF. of the latter, it is about 
¢ 1m, in fength from N. to 8, by about 3 m. breadth, 
its highest point being in lat, 36° 59’ 40” N,, long. 
25° 3° 60" BK, Tt consists of a mass of marble co- 
vered with a moderately fertile soil; and, exclu- 
sive of some cotton and wine, if produces barley 
enough to suffice for its inhab,, consisting of some 
60 or #0 families who live in a miserable village 
about Em. from the shore, and are partially em- 

loyed in hshing. Though hardly worthy of notice 
im other respects, this island is famous for an im- 
mensae subterrancan cavern or grotto. Its entrance 
is on the side of a hill under a low arch, The 
passage thence to the cavern is long, narrow, and 
in parts precipitous, * ‘The mode of descent is hy 
ropes, which are cither held by the natives, or 
joined to a cable fastened at the entrance round a 
stalactite pillar, In this manner we reached the 
spacious chambers of this truly enchanted grotto, 
The roef, the floor, the sides of a whole series of 
mapnilicent caverns, are entirely invested with a 
dazzling incrustation, as white as snow, Columns, 
some of which were 25 ft, in length, pended in fine 
icicle forms above our heads; fortunately, seme of 
them are so far above the reach of the numerous 
travelicrs who during many ages have visited this 
place, that no one has been able to injure or re- 
move them, Others extend from the reof to the 
Hoor, with diameters equal to the mast of a first 
rate ship of the line. ‘Iie Jast chamber into which 
we descended surprised us more by the grandeur 
of its exhibition than any other. Probably there 
are other chambers still unexplered.’ (Clarke’s 
‘Travels, vi. p. 125, 8yvo. ed.) 

The mra of the discovery of this cavern in mo- 
dlern times is not ascertamed; but it was first made 
fully known by the yisit paid to it by M. Nointel, 
ambassador from France to the Dorte, who de- 
scended inte it with a cortege of no fewer than 
500 individuals, ut Christmas, 1673. On this oc 
easion it waa brilitantly illuminated, His excel- 
lency and suite remained in it for three entire 
days, and celebrated Ingh mass at midnight on 
Christmas in this most magniticent of subterranean 
temples. It was also visited by the learned and 
excellent traveller, M. Tournefort, who supposed 
that he saw in it conclusive proots of his singular 
theory as to the vegetation of stones, (Tourne- 
fort Voyage du Levant, i. pp. 185-—196, 4to ed.) 
It has since been repeatedly visited by other tra- 
vellers: and it is saic that the smoke fram the 
numerous torches that have thns necessarily been 
carried within its recesses, have somewhat tm- 
paired its otherwise unrivalled splendour and yril- 
liancy. : 

ANTIVARI, a town of Turkey in Europe, 19 m, 
W, Scutari, within a short distance of the sea, lat. 
42° 75° 20)" N,, long, 19° 4’ 15" E, Pop, estim. at 
4,000. Jt 1a defended hy a castle on a steep rock, 
is the residence of a Greek archbishop, and the 
entrepot of the merchandise of the valley of Drin. 

ANTOING, a market town of Belgium, prov, 
Hainault, 4m, SE, Tournay, Pop. 2,200 in 1856, 

ANTONIN (STL), 2 town of France, dep.. Tarn 
et Garonne, cap, cant., in a spacious valley at the 
confluence of the Aveyron and the Bonnette, 22 m. 
ENE. Montauban. Pop, 5,152 in 1461. The 
waters of the Bonnette being charged with the 
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refuse of various tanneries established on its banks, 
render the town at times unhealthy. It has fa- 
brics of serges and other woollen stutfs, and paper; 
and a considerable commerce is carried on in 
leather, prunes, and juniper, 

ANTRAIGUES, a town of Franee, dep. Ardéche, 
cap, cant, 11m. W. Privas, Pop. 1,576. Near 
the place is 4 singular causeway, called the 
Chaussée-des- Geants, formed by colonnadea of ba- 
salt, (00 yards in length, 

AN'TRIM, a marit. co, Ireland, prov. Ulster; its 
createst length being about 55 m., and its greatest 
breadth about 32 m,; having N, and FE. the Irish 
sea, S. Lough Neagh and Down, and W. London- 
derry, from which it is separated for the greater 
part by the Bann, It contains 758,866 imp. acres, 
of which 225,970 are mountain and bog, and 
49,730 water, bemg part of Lough Neagh which 
lies principally within this county. The N. and 
E, districts are mountainous, and there are some 
high rugged grounds in other places, while the flat 
ground along Lough Nesagh is in many parts 
bogey. Still, however, there is a large extent of 
fertile ground. Property in very great. estatea; 
but large portions of some of them are leased for 
ever, Farms small: agriculture in most. respects 
similar to that of Down (which see), The country 
round Belfast has more of an improved appear- 
ance, and the people are more orderly and iudus- 
trious than anywhere else in Ireland, JJinen ma- 
nujacture universally diffused: the manufacture 
of cotton has also been successfully introduced, 
with some others of inferior importance, A coal 
mine 1a wrought at Ballycastle; but not exten- 
sively, the coal being of bad quality, Besides the 
Bann and the Laggan, which form part of its 5. 
boundary, it is watcred by many smaller streams, 
but none of them are navigable. The N. coast 
is remarkabic for its basaltic columns, which are 
particularly conspicuous at the far-famed Giant’s 
Causeway (which see), The lofty promontories 
at Bengore and Fairhead are also, in a great mea- 
sure, composed of these columns, There are con- 
siderable salmen fisheries on the coast. Carrick- 
fergrus is the county tewn; but the principal towns 
are lielfast, Lisburn, Antrim, and Lame. Po 
262,860 in 182£; 316,909 in 1881; and 247,564 in’ 
1861: it contains f4 baronies and 74 parishes; and 
returns five m. to the H. of C., viz. two for the ca., 
iwo for BeHast, one for Carrickfergus, and one for 
Lisburn. Parl, constituency of co,, 10,921 in 1865, 

ANTRIM, an inland town of Ireland, cap. co, 
Antrim, prov. Ulster, on the Six-mile-water near 
its embouchure in Lough Neagh, 94m. N. Dublin, 
Its ancient name was Entrium, or Entrum-neagh, 
and it is supposed to owe its origin to a religious 
house founded by a disciple of St. Patrick, It 
suffered much in the wars with the Danes and 
with the first English settlers; and in 1641 was 
burnt by the Seotch, under Munroe, In 1798 it 
was the scene of a sanguinary conflict between the 
king's troops and the insurgents, in which the 
former were victorious, but with the loss of Lord 
(YNeil, who commanded a regiment of militia, 
In 1851 the pop. of the par, was 5,543; of which 
#a0 were of the FE, Church, 1,252 R, Catholics, and 
3,041 Prot, dis; in 1861 the pop. of the par. was 
4,659, and of the town, imcluding Massarene, 2,135, 
The town, lying in the bosom of a fertile vailey, 
consists of two main streets, with several branches, 
Houses substantially built of stone, several exhi- 
biting proofs of considerable antiquity, . Its public 
buildings are the par. church, an ancient editice, 
but lately repaired; a spaciona R. ©, chapel; two 
places of worship for Presbyterians; two for Me- 
thodists; and one for the Society of Friends, 
There are schools for bovs and girls, under the en- 
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dowment of Erasmus Suiith: and several private | scattered among the different churches and col- 
schools, int all of which nearly 700 children receive veuts, It comprises some of the choicest Speci 
istraction; also a mMendieity society, and a sa-fmena of the masters of the Flemish schoul: as 
vines’ hank, Previously 1a the Union the borough | Rubens, Van D yke, Jordaens, Van Vien, and Mar- 
seul two tw. tothe Irish pari, The court-house, in| tin de Vas, Antwerp has a theatre; an academy 
the centre of the town, is used for halding general | of painting (3t, Like’), which originated in the 
seasions of the peace in April and October, and | 16th caltury; a royal academy of the fine arts, 
petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays, The court- | established m [&17; an academy of seiences; an 
lect and conrt of record of the manor of Moylenny | Athenuium, or eglieze; Latin, medical, and naval 
—within which the town is, and at which the se- sclioois: a gallery of scripture: a public hihrary, 
neschal, appointed by the Marquis of Donegal, pre- | with 14,009 vols: a botanieal garden; with vari- 
siles—are alxo held here; the latter court decides | ous learned societies, and ny good private col- 
pleas of debt to the amount of 20% Part of the lections of works of art. Its charitable institu- 
Market-house is used usa bridewell, Close to the | tions tnelude several hospitals, asylums, and work- 
town is the residenee of Viseount Kerrard, and | houses, It is the seat of the courts of assize far 
about 4 ni. distant is 2 perfoet pilhur-tower, 05 ft. | the provinee: of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, 
igh, with a conical roof, The manufactures are | a commercial tribunal, &e. Phe people have every 
those of linen, cotton, and hosiery, There are | appearance af being in comfortable elrcumstances, 
several bleach-greens in the neighbeurhood: and | and are quiet and orderly, The upper classes 
two paner-mills, one of which first introdueed inte speak Fronch, and the lower Flemish, 
Ireland the process of making paper in webs like | 9 The manulaciures are very Various, and are of 
cloth, instead of separate sheets. There are also considerable importance and value. They eom- 
sever flour and meal mills, and a brewery, Most | prise fabrics of silk and cotton stockings, thread 
of the yrain is sent to Belfast, ‘its conveyaive | and tape, linen and ealieco printing. Embroidery, 
being facilitated by the contiguity. of Lengh | bleaching, supar-refining, and slip-building are 
Neagh, where a small quay has been creeted at extensively carried on, The lapidaries of Ant- 
the mouth of the Six-mile-water, Markets are Wwerp are very skilful in the eutting of diamonds 
het on Tuesdays for grain, and on Thursdays for | and other preclous stones, 
general purposes; and fairs on Jan. 1, May 12, The depth of water in the river apposite to the 
Aug. 1, and Nov, 12, Antrim is a sfation on] city is from 32 ta 40 ft at ebb tide, with a rise 
the Belfast and Ballymena rathway, lim. NW, | at springs of from 12 to 14 ft: and as this depth 
Belfast, is Increased tuwards the sea, Antwerp is a peeu- 
ANTWERP (Cer, Antwerpen, Fr, Anvers), a | liarly eligible sitnation for the formation of doek- 
marit, city of Telgium, cap. prov, and arrond, of | vards anil the Inniding of large ships, Its Caupa- 
Sune name, oo the Ny hauk of the Scheldt, 26 m, | bility in this respect did not vacape the observation 
S. Brussels, 32 m, E. Ghent, on the railway from fof Napoleon, whe emleavonred to ratse it to the 
Brussels to Rotterdam, The city isin the shape | first rank as a naval arsenal, His plaus in fur- 
ofa bow, the arch being formed by the walls, | therance of this ahjeet were judiciously devised on 
amd the chord by the river. A ‘strong pane ia very gpraudl scale, and were zealously prosecuted, 
tuxonal citadel, built by the Duke of Alva in| Tso larye basins, capable of adinitting ships of 
1ao?, and improved by the French, stands on the | the line, were excavated on the N, side of the 
s side of the town, which is farther defended by | town; one comprising an area of Ty, and the other 
vartons forts on both sides the river, Though | of 7 Eng, wcres, Attached to those WAS an @x- 
much declined from its former prosperity, Aut | tensive dockyard, with eareening and repairuiys 
werp is a well-built fine old city, and is in various docks, storehouses, &e,, all planned and executed 
kexpects highly interesting. The principal street, | in the best and most approved mainiuer, and at an 
Phice de Meer, rivals any in Europe. Tt is about | immense expense, Ou the downfall of Napoleon 
the width of Portland Place, but the variety and | the dockyard, with tts furtitications, was com- 
richness of the architecture render it far mere pletely destroyed: and it was even debated whe 
magmificent, The older wid narrower atrects, bor- | ther the twa vreat basins should share the same 
dered by lofty houses with their gables to the! fate, Luckily, however, they were preserved: and 
street, are singubkirly picturesque, Autwerp had | being converted into eammercial tlucks, are of the 
In (848 a pep. of KRAKT, and of 114,669 in 1861. | most signal service to the trade aud navigation of 
The great boast of Antwerp is its cathedral, a su- | the city, The fleet. and naval stores in the arsenal, 
perb Giethie structure, begii early in the fifteenth, | when it surrendered to the allied furces in 1841, 
ad not finished till the sixteenth century. Ths spire, | were divided; two-thirds being assiened to France, 
of the most beautiful and delicate workinanship, | anil one-third to the King of the Netherlands. 














is agid by Schreiber and others to be 466 (t. high : Her fine river, and the numerous eanals with 
hut according to a statement in the ‘Penny Cvclo- | which it is united, give Antwerp great adviuttages 
pedia,’ this is 100 ft, too much, the heteht being 28 a commercial emporium; and during the early 
there affirmed to be only 3066 ft.! Phe interior | part of the 16th century she was one of the first 
corresponds in grandeur with the exterior, and trading cities of Europe. Owing, however, to the 
i contains two famous pictures of Rubens; one | ascendancy and jealousy of the Duteh, and the 
of whieh, the *Deseent from the Cross,’ 1s grelie~ supineness of herrulers, her foreivn trade was nearly 
rally regarded as his chef-d'wuvre. Of the other aniuihilated during the seventeenth and elehteenth 
churches, that of St. James, which contains the centuries. But the navication of the scheldt, which 
tomb of Rubens, St. Andrew, and St. Paul, are the | had been formally closed by the treaty of West- 
thost celebrated, Ail of them are adorned with phalia, was re-opened on the occupation of Belyiun 
fine paintings, The Bourse, or Exehaure, is one: by ¢he French, and since the peace of 1815 the trade 
of the finest buildings of its class in Europe: it lef the town has rapidiv increased; and the pro- 
sud to have served as a@ model for the Loudon ability seems to he, looking at the natural adv ai 
Exchange, burnt down in 1887. The #fdéed ade fages of her situation, that it will go on increasing, 
Fife, a marble structure, rebuilt in 1581 after | The greater part by far of the foreign trade of 
being destroyed by fire, is a magnificent fabric. Belgium centres here, The IMports consist prin- 
The convent of the Recollets bas been couverted | cipally of wheat, coifee, sugar, colton, tobacca, 
Inte &@ museum, in which is a superl) eailection |and all sorts of colonial produce; with eutton 
of paintings, including many that were formerly | stuils, wine, hardware, ashes, coal, hides, pepper, 
Vou, I, F 
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Indio and other dyve-stulls, 
shiyH Luikding is mostly brought by water from 
the interior, The exports consist chietly of carn, 
linseed, flax, bark and mardider, nen, lace, carpets, 
tallow, hops, eggs, paper. machinery, and fruit, 
In 1x61, 1,354,967 grs. of grain and flour were 
imported into, and (4,893 qrs, exported from, 
Antwerp. 

‘The inercase in the trade of Antwerp is evinced 
by the fact. that while only G87 ships arrived at 
the pert in (824, anc XU in 1825, there arrived in 
830, [20% ships of the Taden of 17G000 tons, 


aul | i 1837, 1,126 ships af the burden of 22540 30 | 


tons, Jn IMG, 2.7738 vessels entered the port, and | 
OTs cleared, Antwerp is cannected lv raibway | 
with Rotterdam, Ghent, Malines, anc Brussels, | 
and is an important port in the Belwiat system 
of ruilways, through which if is caunected with 
the railway svstems of Trance and Germany. 
There is recular steam packet communication | 
between Antwerp, London, and Efall, 


Antwerp has produced many distingnished men, | 


being the birthplace of the painters Teniers, \ 
Dyke, 
Ortelius, and the adinirable engraver Jidelink, 
Antwerp is very aneiont, Lodovico Guteciardini, 
in his *Deserizione di Paes? Passi,’ desertbes it in 
150} as a city of vast wealth and the most exten- 
sive commmeree; cdi, Clint it was no uncommon 
thing for 500) ships to enter aod leave is port mia 
single day! Ad making every alluwance for ihe 
GX CAUrOrAtion obvious in this st: itement, there is 
no doubt that it then enjoyed a wore extensive 
foreign trade than any other city in’ lhe N, of 
Europe, But this prosperity was destined to be 
of short cluration, Tu tov6 it was sacked and 
partly burned ty the Spaniards. In 1580, it was 
invested by the famous Alexander Farnese, prince 
of Parma, who took it after a lengthened atid 
memorable siege, After its capture the greater 
puurt. of its morchants anil poritactpoad people emM- 
erate to Amsterdam and other towns mi the 
United Provinees, carrying with then their eayn- 
tal. skill, and connections, The ruin of its trade 
dates from this epoch, and was constimimated by 
the Duteh obtatiing the communi of the river, 


"an 


and by Cie slipulation in the treaty of Westphalia 


by which, as already seen, IL 4 was reeularls closed, 
It 17i4 if fell into the hands of the French. who 
made it the capital of the department ot Deux 
Nethes, anc held it. ci) TXt, 
Belgian provinces in 1850 the Ditich garrison 
continued to liald the eitadel for the King of the 
Netherlands : and the latter having refused to 
inake it he evacuated, agreeably to the deteriminga- 
tion of the great powers, a French army of 63{4H} 
en, wider Slarshal Gerard, eutered Belwiun in 
November, 1632, to compel its evacuation. The 
details of the siege are well known, The trenches 
avere pened on the 2th November; and after au 
ubstinate, but not a skilful or energetic defence, 
the citadel surrendered on the 2-tth ‘of December, 
In recent times, particularly since the year T8148, 
the population of Antwerp has taken ipa some. 
what bostile position against the Belen govern- 
ment. owl chicily to the determination. of the 
latter to surround the town with new and extene | 
sive fortifications, which, it is feared ine conimercial 
nien, Will iuterfere with trade and shippinge, aad 
lead to possible ruin in another war, 

ANAZIN, a village of France. dep, da Nord, 3m, 
W. Valenciennes, on the railway from VYalen- 
ciennes to Doaiy, Pop. 6,505 in lst. 
near Angin is the seat ef the richest coal mines in 
France, They have been wrought since bd hand 
some of the pits are as mich as Ladd fi, in depth, 
The mines of Angin, Vieux Conde, and Furnes, 


The timber used in | 
aid to furnish annually nearly 3,000,000 hectolitres 
| 
| 
i 2 


Jordaens, and Craver; the geovrapher ! arches, aul the remains of an umplitheatre, 


ee 


On the revelt of the ; 


- Velinoe, 


| 
| 
R 
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The conrry | 


APENNINES 


are said to employ in afl above 4,000 wark-people. 


of coal. 
works, 
AOR, or AUR (Pie), an island in the China 
Sea, off the FE, coast of the Malay Penitisula, 3m, 
by 4 m.indiam, Ist, pop 14d. It is double- 
| pei aked, the one peak 1,803 and the other 4,920 ft. 
ra height, (hi the NW . side there is a bay 
sheltered from the NE. monsoon, in which ships 
ianchor in stormy weather, sw aitiny a favourable 
| change for enterme the. Straits of Sines: ypore, 
AOSTA, a town of Northern Italy, cap. prov. 
'stime name, at the contluenee of the Butera with 
the Dora, at the opening of the two valleys-of the 
Great and Little St. Bernard, 49 m, NNW. Turin. 
Pop, 7,430 m 1861. It has atrairht broad streets ; 
jand maany of the honses having gardens atracheorl 
| ta them, it covers a large extent of ground. It 18 
ithe seat of a council of Justice, and of a bishopric ; . 


‘There are also iron-foundries and glass- 





Dut. is principally distinguished by its ruins of 


edifices constricted by the Romans s, among which 
| are A triumphal arch, A superb pate with three 
Tt 
receiver! different names from the Homans, being 
sometunes called Civitas August, Auguste Pra- 
foria Judie, atid Augusta Sulussiorum ; the latter 
from its having been the capital of the Ma lassi, 
stibdued by Terentius Varra. 
APENNINIES, the name given to the mountain 
system which traverses the whule length of Italy, 


Umbrosis mediam qua collibus Apenninus 
Erigit [talinm, nalloqua vertice tellus 
Alting intumuit, propiusque accessit Olympo, 
Mons inwer ceminas medina se porrigit unidas, 
Tnferni superique maris: collesque cocreent, 
Hine Tyrrhena vado frangentes equora Pisw, 
Hint Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon, 
Eueaa, lib, ii. 


| At its W. extremity this range is so closely con- 
nected with the Alps. that it may be considered 
asau extaasive offset of that great system. It is 
difkcult ta determine where the Alps terminate 
aml the Apennines begin; sotoae think that the 
pou over the Col di Tende (7? 40° 1, long.) Jerms 
the boundary; others assign forit that roud whieh 
begins on the N, at. Alessandria, runs in the valley 
of the Bormida to Ac ‘qui, Spiga, &e,, and termi- 
Dates on the coast at Savena, rising at its highest 
point to 4400 ft. above the sea; others think that 
fhe sea Alps extend to the road which leads from 
i Nevyi on the N. over the Pass of the Boechetta 
(2.000 f1.) to Grenea on the coast, 

The Northern Apennines extend from the [’ass 
af the Boeehetta E., with a slight declination fo 
the S. through three degrees of longitude (9° arul 
12°) io Monte Falterona, lying [, of Florenee. 

The Certfral Apeurnines extend from MSoute 
Faltcrona SE. with some bends to either side, as 


ifar as Monte Velino, or nearly two degrees of lati- 
i tude (449 amd 429), 


The Southern Apennines, beginning af. Monte 
run ESE. between 429 and 41° NX. lat, 
South of the last-mentioned parallel, between the 
fowls af Gonza, Acerenza, and Verosa, and at the 
sources of the Brandano, they divide into tave 
beinehes ; of wlich the ., extending frst E. and 


‘then SI, terminates at Capo de Leuea, opposite 


Corfi. The W. range runs between 41° and 39° 
lat, nearly SSE., and belween 30° and dae 
SSW. amd terminates with the Cape del? Arai 
on the S. extremity of the Straits of Abessina, 

The Morthere Apennines, which, near the Pass 


-of the Bocchetta, are of moderate Teleht and 
| breadth, oveupy farther LE, a greater space and 


rise to a hieher elevation. The highest summits 
arc hetwee 10° amd 11? 1. long., where Moute 


a — 
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Pellegrino rises to 5,161 ft. and Monte Cimone to 
G75 ft. Their northern declivity towards the 
plain of the Po is gradual and gentle; but towards 
the S. they lower with an abrupt and steep de- 
secnt, On the S, they send off some lateral ranges, 

among which that which is called the Alp: Apnani 
is the moat remarkable, and highest, It leaves 
the main range W, of Monte Pellegrino, and 1s 
separated from it by a considerable depression. It 

extends southward, and terminates at a short. dis- 

tance fromm the sea, near the towns of Massa and 

Carrara, Jt forms a mass of finely crystallised 

limestone nerrly 3 miles lang, and searcely ever 

at a iess elevation than 4,000 ft, above the sea, 

ming often much higher, as in the Panni della | 
Croce, at the S,. extremity, G,102 ft. the Pizzo 
Ceello, at the NW, end, 6,147 ft., and Monte 
Maro, near Carrara, 4,440 ff. On the slope of the 
last-mentioned mountain the quarries are worked, 
from which, nearly for 2,000 years, the finest 
miatble has been extracted, 

Besides the road over the Bocehetta, the N. 
Apennines are traversed by three roads; one he- 
mins at Parma, runs over the plain to Fornova, 
and then in the valley of the Tare to the upper : 
part of the range, which it erusses by the Pass of'| 
Cento Croei: it afterwards descends to Pontre- 
nei, and then, mostly tn the valley of the Ma- | 
gra, to the Gulf of Spezia, Farther E, is the : 
raid between Modena and Pistoja: it ras through 
Pavallo, Pieve Pelage, on the west of Monte Ci- 
mone, and traverses the range by the Tass of 
Fimalbo, The third road unites Bologna with | 
Flirenee; it rums from Dologna over the plain of 
Lombardy to Lojana, crosses the range hy the 
Pass of Pictra Mala, at an elevation of 3,28-£ ft, 
mil descends into the valley of the Sieve, whence 
it passes over a lateral ridge of moderate elevation ; 
tu Mesole and Florence, | 

The Centra? Apennies may be divided inte 
two parts, Between Monte Falterena €s, of 469} 
and Monte Sibilja (S. of 48°) their general direc- 
tunis Sl, and though thetr upper declivity is 
very steep, they do not seem te rise ta a great 
elevation, one of the hiehest summits, Cima de 
Vernina, hardly exceeding 4,000 ft. Detsween 
Monte Sibilla and Monte Velino (NX. of 40° lat.) 
the Apennines attain their greatest clevation, 
Monte Sibilla rises te 7,212 ft, and Monte Ve- 
Ino to 4,183 ft, Nearly at equal distance from 
either, and near the source of the Veline, two 
lateral ranges branch aff) which are overtopped by 
high summits; on that which runs to the AE, 
towards the Adriatic Sea, is the Geran Sasso d’ Talia, 
whose summit, the Monte Corns, attains 9,521 ft, 
dhove the sea, mand is the lnphest in the rangee, 
On the W. lateral range is the ‘Terminello Grande, 
7064 ft. above ithe sea, Nimnerous are the 
lateral ridges which branch off from the Central 
Apennines. ‘Those manning towards the Adriati: 
nea, form nearly right angles with the principal 
range, preserve for some distanee a eonsiderable 
elevation, and ever afterwards rapidly but. cera- 
dually, They terminate with hills, at no great 
dislance from the shore. The lateral ridges, which 
traverse the much more extensive country between 
the Apennines and the Mediterranean, run mostly 
parallel to the principal range, so that nearly all 
the rivers of this region run in valleys extending 
SE. or NW., and form as it were terraces of 
different elevation, by which the country gradu- 
ally lowers towards the sea, In these iateral 
rikres some summits attain a considerable cleva- 
tim, ay Mante Amiata, W. of Radicofani (8. of 439° 
N. lat} which rises to 5,794 ft, 

Two roads traverse the N, portion of the Central 
Apennines, The northern begins on the side of 
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the Adriatic at Fos:ombrone, on the Metauro ; 
rung 8. to Gagii, and passes over the ruige between 
this place and Sigillo, whence it continues io 
Necera and Foligno, and hence by Spoleto, ‘Verni, 
and Narn, to Hame. The §. road heeins at An- 
cong, runs S$. to Loreto, and henee W. to Telen- 
fine and Belforte; between the last-mentioned 
Place and Foligno, it passes the range at some 
distance N. of Monte Sibilla. Oulv one road 
traverses the southern higher part of the Central 
Apennines. Tt -hegins on the N. at Terni, ou the 
Nera, a tributary of the Tiber, passes hence te 
Rieti and Civita Ducale, on the Velino, whence it 
freverses the range by a long monntain-pass, 
which terminates near Aquilo, on the Alterno, 
and thence the road coutinues to Sulmona. 

The undivided partion of the S. Apennines re- 
sembles, in part, the Central Apennines: its off- 
sets, towards the Adriatic, ran off at nearly right 
angles; buton the W. it has a lateral ridge, which 
runs parallel to it fur a clistanece of more than’ 
om. ; and between it and the principal range ex- 
tends a iongitudinal valley, drained by the Vol- 
turno, and its tributary, the Calare: after these 
rivers haye united, they break through the lateral 
range, and enter into the plain of ‘Perra di Lavero, 
The principal range contains some hizh summits, 
as Monte Mota, 7,204 ft. Monte Miletta, 6,720 tt, 
above the sca, The highest part. however, seems 
te be the Matere, an enonnoeus mass of chalk rocks, 
40 min ere, situated at the sources of the Tie 
ferno, nearly in 414° Ny lat. On some of its sum- 
mits snow 1s alate l te be found the whale veur, 

Near the sourees of the river Calore a lateral 
bfanch runs off nearly due W., which terminates 
with a high ridge on the peninsula 8, of the Gulf 
a Naples, It contains the Mante S, Angele di 
Castelamare, whieh rises to the heiwlit of 4088 tt. 
The W. extremity of this tridve is the Puuta della 
Campanella, opposite the rocky Island of Capri, 
Monte Gareana, a promontery projecting into the 
Adriatic, is commonly eotsidered as the I. ex- 
tremity of another Jateral ridye of the Apennines, 
but it is quite aneonnectet with that range, beine 
separated from its nearest offset by a low plain, 
many miles in breadth, 

This range is traversed hy two roads: one runs 
fron’ the town of Naples to Capua and Presenzano, 
and passes over the lateral ridge enclosing the 
valley of the Volturno to Yenatro and Isernia, 
Between Isernia and Castel di Sangro tt crasses 
the prncipal range of the Apennines, and from 
the last-inentioned place it continues to Sulmoua 
ant! Chletz. “Pho second road strikes off FE. from 
Naples, and passes over the first range by the 
pass of Monte Virgine; it then descends inte the 
valley of the river Calore, in which it travcrsea 
the towns af Avellino and Ariano, EF, of the Jast- 
mentioned town is the principal range of the Apen- 
nines, over which the road passes ia Ponte di 
Bovina, and then enters the great plain of Puelia 
(il ‘Tavolieri defla Puglia), and continues to Foggia, 
Bart, &c, ; 

The most easterly rideve, arising fram the bifir- 
cation of the Apennines, preserves a considerable 
elevation as fur as the town of Altamura: bat E. 
of that it is continucd onky by a series of hills, 
called Le Afurgie, which extend through the whole 
of the peninsula Iving between the Adriatic and 
the Gilf of Taranto, They are interrepted in 
several places, aud terminate at Capo di Leuea, 

The other chain runs directly S., and approaches 
by degrees the shores of the Mediterranean Sea: 
on the i. side of the Gulf of PoHeastro it comes 
close to it, and continues to mun along the sca as 
fur as the Gulf of S&S. Eufemia, where if. suddenly 
turns to the E,, but soon again to the 8, in which 
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direction it skirts the eastern shores of Calabria, 
between the Gulf of Squillace and Capo Sparti- 
vento, In this chain are some elevated summits 
Monte Pollino (near 40° N, lat.) rises to 7,004 Tt. 
above the sea, and Monte Alto, the higlest. sum- 
mit. of the great mountain mass, with which the 
Apennines terminate on the Straits of Messina, is 
4,380 it, above the sea. 

In addition to the roads enumerated, the Apen- 
nines are crossed at several points by the Ftalian 
network of raibways, in course of eonstruction, or 
already completed. (See ITALY.) 

Genlogy.—The N, parts of the Apermines are, 
in general, composed of sandstone and chalk. 
The former is known in Toscana by the name of 
macigno, or pletra serena, aud several high moun- 
tains are composed of it: others consist of chalk, 
and othera of macigno and chalk together. In the 
S. ranges the chalk formation predominates, es- 
pecially on the W, side; on the EF. declivity sand- 
stone occurs in a few places. A great portion of 
the lilly districts, which extend to the W. of the 
range, and intersect the plains along the Mediter- 
ranean, is composed of lava and other volcanic 
productions. This region extends from Monte 
Yesuvius on the S., to the river Ombrone, in 
Tuscany, on the N. Near this river is Monte 
Amiata and Monte Radicofani (8,060 ft, ligh), 
both voleanic mountains. A voleanic country en- 
closes the lakes of Bolsena and Bracciano, and the 
rocky masses near Viterbo are also of volcanic 
origin. $. of the Tiber other volcanic rocks of 
considerable extent and elevation form the moaun- 
tuing near Albano: here Monte Cave rises to 
$110 ft, above the sea. The country rourtid 
Rome is overspread with volcanic matter; and the 
Seven Hills themselves are partly composed of it, 


A third volcanic region occurs A. of Capua, near | 


‘Veano, where several heights rive to a consideralile 
elevation, especially Monte St, Croce. Mount 
Vesuvius and the voleanic conniry reund the town 
of Naples, constitute the most southerly region of 
the voleanic tract which skirts the W, side of the 
Apennines. On the I. side of the Apennines only 
a single extinet. volcano has been found;—it 1s 
Monte Vulture, near Melfi, not far froin the place 
where the bifurcation of the rane takes place. 

The lower declivities of the principal range, and. 
a great part of the lateral ranges, where they do 
not rise abeve an elevation of 3,fX}0 ft., are com- 
mouly elothed with woods, especially evergreen, 
gak, and chestnut. The upper parts of the prinelipak 
range have, in general an arid soil, or are formed 
of bare rocks, of fantastic forms, wid destitute of 
vegetation, except a few stunted bushes, ‘The 
whole ranve is poor in metals, none of them oc- 
curring, except iron ore ina few places, and of 
bad quality. But in many places excejlent 
marble is met with, and in a few itis worked. 

The higher parts of the Apennines begin to he 
covered with snow in) Octeber, and they are not 
entirely free from it befare June. [t is deserving 
of remark, that the quantity of rain falling tn the 
countries K. of the range is much less than that 
with which those on the W. are favoured, In the 
plain of Puglia the rain amounts only to about 
19 inches annually, whilst in that of Terra 
Lavore it ia 27 inehes, 

The countries lying W. of the range are subject 
to frequent earthquakes, and even some parts of 
the range itself are visiled by them. An earth- 
quake in the country lying about Mount Matese 
occurred in 1805, by which 8,274 persons lost their 
lives, aid 1413 were wounded 
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end of the istand of Alsen ; lat, 559 2’ 57" N., long. 
4° 26’ 38" E. Pop. 4,100 in 1861. IJt19 the cap. of 
abailiwiek, Its port is shallow, and not very safe ; 
but it has, notwithstanding, a considerable trade 
in the export of agricultural produce, with dis- 
tilleries, brewertes, and tannerics. hesorted to 
from June to September for sea-bathing. 
APOLDA, a town of the Grand Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, Germany, 94 m. NE, Weimar, Pop, 
7,732 in 1861, It has a castle, a college, with a 
hell-foundry, fabrics of cloth and cassimere, and dis- 
tillerics. Its fairs, four annwuly, are well attended. 
APPENZELL (Canton OF), a canton m the 
NE. part of Switzerland, the 13th in the Conte- 
deration. It is completely enclosed within the 
territory of St. Gall, and is shaped something like 
a ham, the knuckle end stretching NI[.-ward; 
area, 143 sq.m, (72 Germ.). Pop. 60,624 in 1860, 
or $593 to the sq.m. Its surface consists chietly 
of mountain ranges; those of the S. belonging to 
the higher Alps; the principal of which, the 
Hoch Sentis, is 8,109 ft. high, but having its sum- 
mit covered with perpetual snow: most of the 
others belong to the Lower or Fore-Alps (see 
SWITZERLAND), which enclose numerous small 
valleys. It is watered by several rivulets, the 
chief of which is the Sitter, running through its 
centre; there are also several small mountain 
lakes, ‘Fhe prevailing geological formation are 
caleareous; but pucdkding-stone and sandy or clay 
soils are likewise found. Climate cold and vari- 
able, but not unhealthy, The mineral riches of 
the canton consist of peat and coal: salt, chaly- 
beate, amd sulphurous springs are met with, some 
of which, as those of Weissbad near Appenzell, 
and Waldstatt near Herisan, are used as baths, 
Its forests, mostly ef pine and fir, originally ex- 
tended over the whole surrounding country ; but 
their extent has been greatly diminished with the 
increase of population and cultivation ; and wild 
animals, game, fish, &c., have become preportion- 
ally rare. Before the Reformation, the whole 
canton was under one government; but at that 
epoch, part of the inhab. having embraced the 
Protestant faith, while the ether part continued 
Catholics, violent disputes were kindled between 
them, which after much contest, were at length 
settled by a singular compromise. By an agree- 
ment in 1597, the canton was divided into two 
porlious—Rhodes Interior and Rhodes Hxterior. 
It was stipulated that the former should be appro- 
priated to the Catholics, and the latter to the 
Protestants. Accordingly the twu parties sepa- 
rated, and formed tio independent democratical 
republics, having each a distinct system of go- 
vernment, police, and finance, Fxterior or Quter 
Rhodes, comprises about two-thirds of the whole 
canton (its N. and W. parts}, and has 48,604 m- 
hab, engaged chiefly in manufactures; Inner 
Rhoades has 2,020 inhat., principally agricul- 
turists, Both republics have but one vote in the 
Swiss Dict, and send their deputy by turns. Ex- 
cept in a few districts at the Nf. extremity, Ap- 
penzell produces neither corm nor wine; but the 
mountains abouod with rich pastures, and eatfle- 
breeding forms the chief oceupation of the Inner 
Rhodes. 14,00 cows and oxen, 600 shecp, aud 
2,000 goats are fed there annually, it beimg a 
practice to purchase them when lean, and sell 
them again when fattened: cheese, beer, and a 
liqueur made from a fine kind of black cherry, are 
the other products of the agricultural districts, 
The munnufactures of the Outer Nhodes are cotton 
and Hnen goods, and embrowlery: there are about 


Paha, Ppgedov of | 1040 looms, by means of which are wove a0 aVve- 


APPIN 
weavers work from thirteen to foutteen hours a 
day. They are dispersed over the country, and 
eombine with their business as manufacturers that 
of small farmers, being, in each case, assisted by 
their families, 

The houses are distinguished by neatness, con- 
venience, and cleanliness; and being surrounded 
with gardens and hedges, and thickly seattered 
over the country, give it somewhat of an English 
aspect. Weavers generaliy earn from 2 to 5 florins 
(33, Hf. to Os, 2d.) per week, 

Outer Rhodes has communal and lesser councils, 
and a grand council, composed of the principal 
magistrates af cach corimune, which assembles 
twice a year, and exercises the cxecutive power, 
The grand council proposes the laws, and submits 
them for approval to the landsgemeinde, or general 
assembly of all the males of the republic abuve six- 
teen years of age, who meet armed on the last Sun- 
day in April, in the open air, and either Sanction, 
or put their veto on the laws proposed. I sankrupts, 
paunpers, &e., are precluded from voting: and 
penalties are imposed on ethers who do not attend, 
The government of the Inner Rhodes is similar, 
excepL that the clergy take more part in it, and 
that j1one under cighteen years af age have the right 
of voting in the general assembly, Public schools 
are universally established; in which, after the 
rudiments of education, arithmetic, drawing, and 
singing are taught. Music is very generally 
cultivated, Savings’ banks and pour-houses are 
established in every parish, and there are nume- 
rous arphan asylums and other charitable insti- 
tutions, The Appenzellers of the Outer Rhodes 
are of German, those of the Inner Rhodes cliicily 
of more southern lineage; all, however, are lively, 
intelligent, and exhibit, mueh mechanical ingre— 
huity, and, with few exceptions, are said to be 
moral, well-behaved, prudent, and simple in their 
made of life, 

In the seventh or eighih century, the Frankish 
kings bestowed this country on the abbots of St, 
(rall, and it. remained subject to them until 1404, 
when the inhabitants revolted, and, with the assist- 
ance of their neighbours of Glaurus and schwrytz, 
achieved their liberty, defeating the Austrians 
and the forees of the abbot in several engragre- 
ments, In 1518 it was admitted into the con- 
federation, with the history uf which it is 
aubsequently connected, 

APPENZELL, a town of Switzerland; cant. Ap- 
penzell, cap. Inner Rhodes, and seat of its execu- 
tive council, in a pleasant valley on the left bank 
of the Sitter, 9m. S. St. Gall. Pop. 3,277 in 1860, 
it is dirty and ill-built; has a Gothie church, built 
in 169, which coutains various banners taken in 
former wars by the Appenzellers; two convents; 
4 council house ; and two bridges over the Sitter. 
The annnal general assembly of the republic is held 
here, About 24 m. 8, are the baths of Weisshbad. 

APPIN, an extensive district, of Seotland, co. 
Argyle (which see), 

APPLEBY, a borough, m. town, and par. of 
England, co, Westmoreland, of which it is the 
cap, 230m. NNW. London, 24 m. SSE. Carlisle. 
Pop, of town, 960, of par, 2,424, in 1861, It stands 
prinaipally on the left bank of the river, on the 
slope of a hill, and consists chiefly-of one broad 
sirect, having the castle at. the upper end, and the 
parish church at the lower, The former, the pro- 
perty of the earls of ‘Thanet, is very ancient, part 
being either of Saxon or early Norman architee- 
ture; but itwas mostly rebuilt. 1686, The church 
was rebuilt in 1655, by Lady Pembroke, a great 
bencfactress of the town, fram whom the castle 
descended to the Thanet family, and has a fine 
monument to her ladyship, There is a good 
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market-house erected in 18t1; and a town-hall 
and gao] on the right bank of the river, which is 
here crossed by an old stone bridge. Appleby has 
& grammar-school, founded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, open to all children belonging to the town 
on payment of a fee of 10s. a year, and having 
attached to it five scholarships at Queen's College, 
Oxford, and a right to participate Im as many ex- 
hibitions m the same college, It hag also an 
almshouse, founded by Lady Pembroke, for thirteen 
poor widows. Previously to the passing of the 
Retorm Act, when it was disfranchised, Appleby 
returned two m., to the H, of C.; but they were in 
reality the nominees of the Thanet. and Lonsdale 
fainilies, The town is without manutacturés, but 
has a good market. It is the seat of the assizes 
for the county, and of quarter and petty sessions, 

APT (an. Apta Julia), a town of France, dep. 
Vaucluse, cap. arrond.,, on the Caulon, 29 m. 
ESE, Avignon, lat, 43° 2’ 29 N., long. 5° 28’ 52" E, 
Pop. 5,785 in 1861. The town is situated in a 
spacious valley, surrounded by hills covered with 
vines and olives, ‘The walls originally constructed 
by the Romans, and repaired by the Comtes de 
Provence, still partially exist, ‘The older streets 
are narrow, craoked, and the houses mean; but 
the more modern streets are broad and straight, 
and the houses comparatively good. Principal 
pubhie building, cathedral of great antiquity, 
and remarkable for its subterranean chapels. “A 
bridge over the Caulon, of a single arch, is said 
to be etonnante par sa hardiesse, ‘There are esta- 
blshments for the spimning of cotton and silk, 
wilh fabrics of cloth, hosiery, cotton-stuffs, hats, 
anil caurthenware; the latter, and the confitures 
made here, being highly esteemed, Several re- 
mains of "Roman works are found in the town and 
its vicinity. 

APULTA, PUGLIA, or APUGLIA, a portion 
of 8. Itaky, lying between 39° 45’ and 41° 46’ N, 
Jat., and 14957’ and 18° 34’ FE, long., comprising the 
mit, provinces of the former kingdom of Naples; 
viz, Capitanata, Bari, and Otrante; having NW, 
ihe prov. Sannio, NE, the Adriatic, SE. the [onian 
mea, SW. and W. the Gulf of Taranto and the 
provs. of Basilicata and Prineipata Ultra. Area, 
8,092 sq.m. Pop,, 1862, 1,315,269, being an in- 
crease of 80,422 since the census of 1848, It 
has, at its S. extremity, the sub-peninsula of 
Otranto, which forms the heel of the fancied Ita- 
lian bopt; and on its NE, shore the promontory 
of Gargano, Although it has 440 m. of coast, it 
is singularly deficient in bays and harbours, and 
the shores are low; forming in both respects a 
great contrast to the SW. shores of Naples. 

Puglia presents also a striking contrast to Cala- 
bria, and the SW. prov, of Naples, in being almost 
wholly a plain country, and indeed containing by 
far the most considerable extent of level lands of 
any tract of the same size S, of the Po. It ig 
divided into Puglia piana, and Puglia montana; 
the latter is composed of the Apennine chain, 
155 m. in length, which, emerging from Basili- 
cata, runs through the ‘l'era di Bari and Otranto 
to the extremity of the latter, and of the Garga- 
nese, and other branches chietiy in the N. and W, 
af Capitanata. The mountains of Bari and 
Otranto are much less elevated than the Apen- 
nines yn any other revion. The plains in the N, 
are pretty well watered, while those of the central 
and 5, parts are remarkably destitute of water, 
forming another contrast to the sub-peninsula of 
Calabria on the opposite side of the Gulf of 
Varanto, Chief rivers, Candelaro, with its tribu- 
tary streams, Radicosa, Triclo, Salsota, and Colone ; 
and the Cervaro, beth ef which run into the La- 
gine Pantane Salsa; the Fortore, Carapella, and 
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Cfunto, which discharge themselves into the Ad- 
rintic, all in the province of Capitanata; the latter 
river is the only one not dried up during summer. 
Qn ita banks near Canne, was fight the famous 
battle of Canna (see CANN-4), Thence toC, St. 
Maria di Leues, a tract 160 m. in length, there 
are only a few insignificant streams, There are 
no lakes, but several lapunes of some size, along 
the shore round and near M. Ciargano, as those of 
Lesina (14 om. long and 3 m, broad), Varano, 
Pantano Salso, and Salpi; and a few smaller ones 
near ‘Paranto, 

Apulia is divided inte the provinces of Captta- 
nata, pop. 312,184; Terra di Gari, pep. 554,402 5 andl 
Otrante, pop, 447,082. The chief town in Capi- 
tanata ia Figeia, pop, 34,0523 in Ferra di Bari, 
Bari SIA: Barletta 26,502: Monapolt 17,505 5 
Trani 22,702: Lilonto 28,8525 Molittta 24,008 ; 
and Corato 24.857; anlin Otrante, Tatanto 27,484, 
Lecee 21,345, and Francavilla 17,500), 

Aspect and Agriculture—Much of the land is 
uncultivated and abandoned te wanderng herds 
of oxen and buffaloes: in other parts a good dea) 
af corn of different kinds is grown; but maize dacs 
net cenerally Hourish, owing to the dryness of the 
sail, (orn ane wool are the chief products of 
Capilanata, which alse produces plenty of wine 
and oil, fu this prov. lands are let in large tracts, 
al a cesafe or large house established upon each 
farm, in whieh the agezée and labourers reside, 
‘There are also extensive farodiere ar pasture lands 
belonging tothe crown, capable of feeding as many 
as 1.200,000 sheep, The coutre of Capitanata has 
asahdy soil. and consists chicily of pasture, From 
Fogeia to Manfredonia this tract abounds with 
thisiies, asphodels, wikl artichokes, and giant- 
fennel, af the stalks of which latter chair-botloms 
aud bee-hives are made, On the banks of the 
Corvars the mountains are cethed with fine woods, 
and thickets af thawering shrubs; near Bovine the 
plain is wooded with low stunted oaks; a forest of 
vak, mae. and other ash, pitch-pine, chestant, 
and everereens (but none of them laree) adarns 
M. (aurvano; the country is well cultivated at its 
foot, Capitanata produces excelent vegetables, 
wine, al frit of all serts, Tiquorice and tobacco, 
A preat deal of wine is produecd in the Terra di 
Bari; the vines are cut low, but not staked as im 
Trance: it is fertile mm corn, oil, saffron, almonds, 
tahaceo, malberry-trecs, liguernkce, and capers, 
ronerally without Tuanure, though ii some parts 
the soil is but indifferent. [1s sheep (all of a dark 
colour) furnish the best. wool in Apuglia; goats 
and swiie are kept in latve numbers. This prov. 
yields alse, annually, 1,060,000 moggee of salt, and 
12,000 owts, af nitta, It yields wine, olives, cot- 
ton (goad and abundant), wheat suflicient for the 
inhat.: the arable lands are well cultivated, but 
there are ne artificial pastures, and much of the 
Jand lies waste. The chief natural disadvantage 
it. latiurs under is the want of water, and the rain 
that falls is cherefure carefully preserved in sub- 
Lerranceus cisterns, 

The hifly parts of Apuglia feed many flocks, 
ani produce an abundance of corn, orl, cotton, and 
flax: which latter is exported to Venice, Germany, 
mul Switzerland. The shore 18 generally sandy, 
oenltivated, and covered with bushes, wikl prunes, 
myttles, erie, &e., that serve as food for oxen and 
buffaloes, Che whole country, in Gari and Otranto, 
abounds with aromatic plants; and Goth the wines, 
hd deal of seme of the animals, as the butftaloes, 
have an arematic tlavour. Puglia is famous for 
its deer and other came; the sportsmen run down 
Darce with ore chounds. and pursie tle wili-boar 
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Tarante furnish large quantitics of shell-fish. The 
viper, asp, a species of large black snake, and the 
tarantula infest this part of Italy, 

The dyeing of weol 1s an important branch of 
industry at Taranto; the internal commerce of 
Apugha, of which Fogeia is the head-quarter, con- 
sists chiefly in the sale of wool, cheese (from sheep's 
milk}, and carn. 

‘The country is quite healthy, the people indus- 
trious, peaceable, and handsome. Many of them 
in various districts are Greeks or Albanians; these 
beng, in the Terra VOtranto, one-fourth of the 
whele: they preserve their original customs, dress, 
and religion, and eccupy themsclyes in cotton- 
weaving, ; 

This territory was originally ealled Daunia, 
Japygia, Peucetia, and Messapia, and formed part 
af Magna Grecia, Having fallen under the Roman 
dominion, Augustus made it the third prov. of 
Italy, under the name of Apulia, After the fall of 
the empire in the W., it was occupied successively 
by Odoacer, Theoderic, and the Greek emperors, 
till, in the eighth century, it was wrested from the 
latter by the Arabs; and from them in turn by the 
Normans, in the 11th century; Rebert Guiscard 
styling himself first Count or Duke of Apugha. It 
ecoutioued in the possession of hig auecessors til 
the death of Manfred, at the battle of Beneventa, 
in 1242, when it fell under ihe dominion of Charles 
of Anjou, as well as the rest of the Neapolitan 
territory. Its subsequent history belongs to that 
of Naples, with which it was incorporated, in 1861, 
inta the kingdora of Italy. (Rampoldi, Corografia 
dell’ Italia; Swinburne’s Travels in the ‘Two 
Sicilies ; and Consular Reports.) 

AQUILA, a city of Southern Italy, cap. prov. 
Abruzzo Ultra, op a lull at the foot of which flows 
the Alterna, lat, 42° 27° N,, long, 18° 28/14. Pop. 
15,782 in 1861, The town is surrounded by walls, 
and ranks as a fortified place of the fourth class; 
is pretty well buiit; has a cathedral, and various 
ehurches, convents, and hospitals; is the seat of a 
bishopric, of a crvil and criminal court, a chamber — 
of finances, &c. A roval college, established at 
Sulmona in 1807, was transferred thither in 1816: 
it was soon after raised to the rank of a lyceum, 
differing little from a university, and is attended 
by about 400 pupils. There is also a secondar 
schaol, eatablished in 1768, and various other semi- 
naries. A handsome new theatre, built on the 
model of that of Viecuza, was opened in 1832, 
l’xcellent water, conveyed from the Monte San 
Giuliano, about. three miles distant, by an aque- 
duet, constructed at a great expense, during the 
flourishing period of the city, is bberally distributed 
to some tine public fountains, as well as private 
houses. ‘The town has manufactures of linen and 
wax: and a constdcrable trade in saifron raised 10 
its neighbourhsod. 

Aquila was founded in 1240; and rose in no 
long time te be one of the richest, most populous, 
and powerful cities in the kingdom, Kut the 
combined influence of misgovernment, pestilence, 
war, and earthquakes, from the latter of which it 
suffered severely in i708 and 1706, have reduced 
it to its present state of decadence. Latterly, how- 
ever, it has been improving 

AQUILELA, a small town of Austrian Italy, 
near the bettom of the Adriatic, 18 m. SSW, 
Grorizia, 22 m. WNW. Trieste, lat, 45° 45°32" N,, 
long. 13°23’ FE, Pop. 1,788 in 1848, It is surrounded 
bry a wall aid a fosse, and 1s connected by a canal 
with the port of Grado, the residence of a tew fish- 
ermen. ‘his is all that now remains of one of the 
principal cities of ancient I[taly—aits ehicf bulwark 
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Ausonius assigned to it the ninth place among the 
groat cities of the empire :— 

Nona inter claras, Aquileia cieberis, urbes, 

Itala ad [lyricos objecta colonia montes, 

Micnibur et portu celeberrima. - Clara Updes, 7, 

Aquileia withstood a siege by Maximinus; and 
m 492 it opposed a vigorous and gallant resistance 
to Attila; but the barbarian having carried it by 
assault, razed it to the ground, the destruction 
being so complete that the succeeding generation 
could scarcely discover its site. The unheaithi- 
ness of its situation has caused the miscarriage of 
the attempts that have heen made for its restora- 
tion. In E751, two arechbishoprics were formed 
out of the patriarchate of Aquileia. 

ARABIA, an extensive penznsnla, comprising 
the SW. portion of the Asiatic continent, situated 
between the rest. of Asia and Africa, and hetween 
12° 29’ and $89 45’ N. lat., and 32° 50° and a8? 
42’ E. lone. It is bounded on the & and E. by 
that part of the Indian Ocean called the Arabian 
Bet; on the NE, by the Gulfs of Oman and Per- 
sia: and on the W. the Arabie Gull, or Red Sea, 
forma its boundary from the Straits of Dab-el- 
Mandeb to the Isthmus of Suez, The N. limit is 
less clearly defined; the desert in which Aralya 
terminates ine this direction being conterminous 
with that of Syria, and ne well-defined Jine of 
demarcation existing between them, ‘The most 
natural boundary on this side appears to be a line 
drawn from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
most westerly point of that of Suez, coinciding 
very nearly with the 34th parallel of XN. lat.; but 
it is usual te include im this country a considerable 
part of Frak Arabia, and the desert plaius &. and FE, 
of Syria and Palestine; and under this view, the 
N. buundary follows very nearly the course of the 
‘uphrates, ‘The countries contiguous to Arabra 
are, ou the N. the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish 
Empire; on the WV. leypt and Abyssinia; on the 
S, Adel, the most casterly portion of Afmca; and 
on the Nit, Persia. On the 1., except along the 
Persian Gulf, the nearest land is Hindostan,  1ts 
greatest length from Suez to Cape Ras-al-Hhad ts 
1,690 m,, and its greatest wrdth from the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb to the town of Keyham or the 
Euphrates, 1,4) m,. Its area, measured on D’An- 
ville’s map, is about 7,100,000 sq.m. (Compare 
D’Anville, Carte d'Asie, with Travels of Ali Bey, 
ii. p. 9; Map of the Coast of Arabia, same work, 
li, p. 27.) 

Divisions, Ancient. and Modern,— From the 
earliest. period of authentic history, Arabia has 
been the connecting link between the K. and the 
W. world, It was the mart whence the Pheo- 
hicians drew the supplies of gold anid silver, gems 
and pearls, spices and perfumes, with which they 
furnished the countries of Europe. And even be- 
fore this more extensive intercourse existedl—be- 
fore Phoenicia was a nation, or her ‘ traffickers 
princes, the Arabian caravan was seen upon the 
Nile, and on the borders of Palestine, laden with 
the most rare and precious products,  (Crenesis, 
ch. Xxxvil) That these were only partially, if 
at all, native products of Arabia, 15 sulliciently 
proved; but the W. nations, who received them 
from Arabia, laoked at first no farther fur their 
origi. Exaggerated notions were formed of the 


beauty of a land whenee such precious hixuries ; 


were procured, and the term Evéamow, felix, or 
the Uappy, became connected with its name, But 
when, in the course of time, the ¢;recks first, anc 
then the Romans, came to this fancied paradise, 
they fownd the soil, wherever they essaved to 
enter the country, a burning sand or an untruittal 
rock. ‘The possibility of an erroneous theory was, 
however, seldum admitted by ancient miqriters, 
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Arabia was still believed to be the Happy or For- 
tunate, but its blissful rerions were supposed to 
be separated from the less favoured portions of 
the earth by an absolutely sterile zone or belt, 
All the country Kk. of Egypt had, indced, been 
known, time immemorial, by the common name 
Arabia; and this designation being still retamed , 
the inhospitable tracts un the N. and W, received 
the distinetive epithet of Epyuy, Deserta, or the 
Desert. (Herodotus, Thalia, §§ 107-1138; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, lib. i. pp. 159-167, lib, iii. pp. 211- 
216; Strabo, lib, xvi. pp. 767-781; Pliny, Nat, 
Hist., lib, ¥, § 11.) 

Ptolemy subsequently added a third division to 
Arabia, including the country between the Red 
and Dead Seas, and between Palestine and the 
duphirates: in other words, he gave to his Arabia 
the N, limit which, since his time, 14 has gene- 
rally been considered as retaining. To this new 
district he gave the name of Arahia Petree, from 
Herpa, a town on the lesser Jordan, south of the 
Dead Sea, and the eapital of the Nabatheans, 
(See Petra.) This division of the country by 
the Greco-loman ygeorraphers was universally 
adopted, not only by their contemporaries, but by 
ull the western nations in the middle ares, On 
the revival of learning, the great werk of Ptolemy 
was tuken as the text-book of geovraphy, and his 
arrangements were universally adopted. Even 
Gibbon was deccived by them, ‘It is singular 
enourh,’ he remarks, ‘that a country whose lan- 
vuage and inhabitants haye cyer been the same, 
shanld scarecly retain a vestige of its old geo- 
eraphy.’ (Dec. and Fall, v. chap, 40.) But he 
forgot that this ‘ old geovraphy ’ was the invention 
af foreign nations, possessing neither political 
power ner intigence over the wamlering Arab tribes, 
in almost total ignorance of the settled portion of 
| the Arab people, and, consequenthy, without the 
means of making their divisions known among 
the natives, still less of causing them to be adopted. — 
The fact remarked by Gibbon of the identity of 
the people and language in ancient and modern 
times, leads, indeed, irresistibiv to the conclusion 
that an ‘old geography, of which the natives retain 
| neither vestige nor recollection, never had an 
‘existence among them, and that the ancient 
| dradic divisions of this country are as identical 
| as the people and the language with those existing 
in the present day. These native divisions are 
the following :— 

1, Bur-el-tour-Nmai (the Desert of Mount Sinai), 
nearly identical with the Arabia Petrea of Ptole- 
my, It comprises the small peninsula between 
the Gulfs of Suez and Akabah, and the country 
northward as far as the Dead Sea. ‘This is the 
region so celebrated in Sacred ilistory as the secne 
of the wanderings of the Jewish people; but, 
though it may be gathered from the Mosaic ac- 

‘count that it was then the residence of several 
‘warlike nations, it is, at present, nearly uninha- 
I bited. (Niebuhr, par. it. p. 343.) 

2. Hi iledjaz, or the Land of Pilgrimage, oc- 
eupies a considerable portion of Lhe coast of the 
Red Sea, Its boundaries are KE, Meedsjed, W. the 
Hed Sea, S. Femen. and &. Scr-el-four- Sinai and 
Nedsjed. ‘Uhis district acknowledges a sort. of 

{doubtful authority in the grand Signior as pro- 
: tector of the holy cities (Mecca and Medina) ; but 
these cittes, and the whole southern part of Hedjaz, 
called #feded-el-Hfarem (Iloly or Forbidden Land) 
were, till within these few vears, under the go- 
yernment of the sheriff of Meeca. The sheriff's 
power, hits, however, of late been mauch shaken ; 
first by the Wahabees, a finatieal sect of Nedgjed, 
and mere recently by Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Reyvpt. CSicbubr, par th op. 2; Ali Bey, i pp. 
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29, ef seq. ; 

passim, ) | 
3. Nedsjed constitutes the central part of the 

peninsula, 

It is bounded N. by the Syrian Desert, 


Barckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, 


a by 


Lachsa, §, by Femen, and W., by Hedjaz, (Niebuhr, 


par, ii, p. 206; Huckhardt, vol. ii, p. 396, ef seq.) 

4, fl-Hassa-Lachsa, otherwise, Lacksa, Hads- 
far, ot Bakrein, lies wpon the Persian Gulf. Its 
Mundaries are, towards the N. the country of 
frak Arabi, W, Medsjed, 5. Oman, and E, the 
Persian Gulf. (N3zebuhr, par, ii. p. 293.) 
~§, Omen is hounded N, by the Persian Gulf 
and Lachsa, I, by the Gulf of Oman, W. and 5. 
by vast. sandy deserts (parts of Medsjed and fina- 
dramaut), in the midst of which it seems to rise 
like a little knot of mountains out of aw extensive 
sea. (Nicbulir, par, ul, p. 204.) 

6. Hadrameut forms the SE, division of Aralia. 
and is bounded N. and NE. by the Deserts of 
Nedsjed and Oman, S. and SE. by the Gulf of 
Aden and the Arabian Sea, and W, by Yemen. 
(Niebuhr, par. Ji. p. 245.) 

7. Femen, the sonihern part of the peninsula, 
has the Red Sea on its W. side, the Straits of 
Dab-cl-Mandeb and the Gulf of Aden on the &,, 
Hadramaut on the E.,and Medsjed and ffedjaz N, 
(Niebulir. par, ii, p. 160.3 

Yemen and Hadramaut point out the situation, 
if noi ihe extent, of the Arabia Felix of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, The inhabitants regard themselves 
ax the chief of all the Arabian people, calling their 
country Bellud-el-Ulm i Bellud-ed-Din, ‘The 
birthplace of the sciences and of religion,’ (Nie- 
buhr, par, Hp. 247.) But the Arafia Feliz of 
Greek geography seems to have extended much 
further N., comprising the whole of Tedjaz and 
Oman, together with the greater part of Lachsa, 
and a very considerable portion of Nedsjed. Gtra- 
boa, lib. xvi. cap. 38, p. 765; Ptolemy, lib. vi. cap. 
7,p. 112.3) The Arabia Deserta included the N. 
parts of Nedsjed and Lachsa. In Ptolemy's map 
this district is separated from the former by an 
imaginary range of mountains, mining from the 
Persian Gulf to another range, equally imaginary, 
supposed te form the boundary between Arada 
Fetiz and Arabia Petraa, The position of this last- 
mentioned province has been previously pointed 
Hut, 

Physical Features of the Country, Mountains, 
and Piaing.—The name (edsjed) of the central 
and Jarrest. division of Arabia signifies high or 
elevated ground; and the whole peninsula, as far 
as at present explored, consists of an elevated 
table-land, with a general inclination towards the 
N. and EK, ‘Taken in the aggregate’ says Dr, 
Wallin, ‘Nejad [ Nedsjed] presents an undulating 
and rocky surlace, intersected on the W. by off- 
shoots of the hilly ranges which run from the 
western chains, and in other places varied hy the 
occurrence of broken grotps, and of isolated hills 
and peaks, apparently unconnecied with cach 
other. It is surrounded by a belt. of low land, 
varying in width from one or tive days’ journey 
to a single mile or jess. (Niebuhr, par. ii. pp. 160, 
296, deo; Burckhardt, ii, p. 397, ef seg) ‘This 
flat belt is called Gaur or Tehama, Arabie terms 
for a plain country; and the W, part of Yemen, on 
the Red Sea, has received the latter name asa 
distinctive appellation, A range of mountains 
runs §$, from the borders of the Dead Sea to Ye- 
men; the face of which is much more steep and pre- 
cipitous towards the W. than the I.; so that the 


It is the largest of all the divisions, : 
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of this table-Jand, and the plains of Lachsa the 
termination of its inclination towards the Persian 
Gulf. (Niebuhr, ii. pp. 255, 293.) This high 
plain ig diversified with several considerable ele- 
vations, which crass its surface in every direction, 
shooting off like branches er spurs from the prn- 
cipal chain. The main chain, supporting this 
table-land on the W., increases in elevation as it 
extends towards the 8,; and, althongh it has not 
been explored in the SE, part of the peninsula, 
there can be little doubt that the same chain, after 
following the direction of the Red Sea to Yemen 
and Hadramant, is continued in a line, parallel 
to the Indian Ocean, as far as Oman. Lord Va- 
lentia describes that part of the E. coast of Arabia, 
which he saw in his voyage from India to the 
i Red Sea, as a sandy beach with a chain of moun- 
tains in the distance (Voyages and Travels, 11, 
p. J2.3; and Niebuhr has no doubt that the hills 
of Oman form the N, termination of this chain 
(par, i, p. 255), The elevations of the land are 
Tather in masses than in peaks, and the few great 
eminences of the latter kind, noticed by travellers, 
are referred to in terms which seem to imply that 
they are regarded as singularities. Mounts Horeb 
aud Sinai are, out of all eomparison, the most 
celebrated in the world: they are cgnnected with 
some of the most important events in sacred his- 
tory; and are regarded with feelings of religious 
awe by Mohammedans as well as by Jews and 
Christians. The inal group is the last con- 
siderable elevation towards the NW. ef the moun- 
taina which support the table-land of the interior, 
This group fills the peninsula between the Gults 
of Suez and Akabah. Mount Arafat, an eminence 
extremely sacred in Mohammedan estimation, at 
a short distance from Mecea, rises from the plain 
country of the table-land to an elevation of 100 
or 200 ft. It furms the centre of a natural 
solitude, being situated im a plain about three 
quarters of a leurue in diameter, and surrounded 
by barren mountains, The compositien of the 
Arabian mountains, towards the N. and W., ts 
limestone rock, with granite towards the summits ; 
but in the higher parts of the country the bare 
gTanite rises uncovered from its very base. (See 
Burckhardt, Ali Bey, and Niebuhr, passa.) 

The Gaur, or Tehama, from its regular inclina- 
tion towards the sea, and the nature of its soil— 
sand with saline incrustations (Niebuhr, par. i. p. 
léi; Lord Valentia, vol i, p. 859)—seems to have 
been under water at a comparatively recent period. 
At Mocha the soil for 28 ft, im depth is wholly 
composed of marine productions; and at Okelis, 
close to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, where an- 
ciently there was a harbour in which a fleet could 
lie, there is not, at present, much more than a foot 
of water. (Lord Valentia, val, 1. p. 361). The 
town of Musa, formerly on the coast, 1s now seve- 
Tal miles inland. This fact was remarked even in 
Pliny’s time, ‘ Nowhere,’ says he, ‘has the earth 
gained more, nor in so short a time, from thie 
water.’ (Nat. Hist., lib, vi, § 27.) 

Rivers and Loakes.—There are no rivers, mm the 
strict acceptation of the term, in Arabia, All 
streams of running water Anown to exist m this 
country have more or less the character of occa- 
sional torrents. Niebuhr remarks it as a stugu- 


; larity, that the Massora and another smal! stream 
| in Oman continucd to run throurhout the year; and 


he states, that in the ‘Tehama of Yemen there are 
no rivers that retain their water during the entire 
(Des de ) Ar, par. i. pp. 255, 161, de.) 


great plain which commences immediately to the |The few perennial streams are all reduced to insig- 
E. of these mountains is very considerably raised | nificance during the dry season; but, under the 


above the level of the sea. (Burekharilt, ii. p. 146.) 
The hills of Oman seem to form the Le, shoulder 


influence of the periodical rains, these and the 
others often swell te an immense size, and sume- 
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times make new channels for themselves, chang- 
ing, in this way, the appearance of the coast, and 
leading to contradictory statements as to the num- 
ber and embouchures of the different streams. 
(Valentia, ii. p. 860.) 

The arid sands of the Tehama, unfavourable to 
tie formation of rivers, are, of course, equaliy 
hostile to the accumulation of water in lakes. In 
fact, the dryness of the Arabian soil is proverbial. 

Clomate.—The Tropic of Cancer divides Arabia 
into two not yery unequal parts. It hes, there- 
fore, partly in the torrid, and partly im the S. part 
of the N, temperate zone; but so many modifying 
circumstances exert. an influence over its climate, 
that the mere latitude of its severa] parts is, per- 
haps, the least important element in determining 
the temperature, humidity, and salubrity of its 
atmosphere, In general, the climate is very simi- 
lar to that of N. Africa. Lying under the tropic, 
it has, of course, its succession of dry and rainy 
seasons; and on the meuntains of Yemen the 
showers regularly fall from the middle of June 
till the end of September, During the early part 
of the season the rains are most abundant, and at 
this time the sky is sometimes, but very rarely, 
covered by clouds for twenty-four hours together, 
During the dry season a cloud is searcely ever seen. 
In Oman the rainy season begins m November, 
and continues till the middie of February. In the 
piain country on the coast, and in the Tehama of 
Yomen (though se close to the mountainous re- 
gions of regular showers), a whole year frequently 
passes without a drop of rain, (Niebuhr, par. i. 
pp. 34, ef seg.) In this respect. is found striking 
physical resemblance between Alrica and Arabia. 
In the latter, as in the former, the parched plains 
ave denied the refreshment of falling showers, and 
awe what share of fertility they possess to the 
inundations consequent upon the saturation of the 
mountains, 

‘The temperature of Arabia, Ike that of other 
countries, differs widely, according to the cleva- 
tion of the surface, the nature of the soil, and 
the neighbourhood of the ocean, Iu general, the 
mountains of the §. Yemen and Hadramaut are 
the most. habitable, and even the coolest parts of 
the peninsula; but the heat of the Tehama 1s 
excessive: and great extremes of temperature are 
experienced within very small distances, At Mo- 
cha, on the Red Sea, the thermometer mses in 
summer to 98° Fahr.; while at Saana, in the 
mountains, it never exceeds 85°, and in this dis- 
trict freezing winter nights are not unfrequent, 
The inhabitants of Yemen live, consequently, un- 
der several different climates, and very different 
species of animals and vegetables flourish within 
its limits. (Niebuhr, par. i. p. 4.) From the bor- 
bers of Hedjaz te the banks of the Euphrates the 
country is a vast plain, and wholly destitute of 
rivers or permanent springs, The soil is one mass 
of moving sand, and the dreary monoteny of the 
scene is broken only by the appearance of a few 
thorny shrubs, which, taking vigorous root in the 
sand, supply the patient caniel with the only food 
which he can find in these deserts. (Yooseph-el- 
Milky, in Zach’s Correspondence, No, 18.) ‘This 
country, with the Desert of Syria, seems to have 
formed the drabia Deserta of Strabo and Ptolemy. 

Another plain of the same kind, and most pro- 
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parchment exposed to its influence scorch and 
crack as though placed in the mouth of an oven, 
and life, beth animal and vegetable, perishes in 
the noxious blast. (Ah Bey, vol. i, p, 46.) This 
is the wind Known, in different and often very 
(distant countries, by the names of the Simoom, 
Samiel, Siroceo, and Sorana; and which is always 
generated in every tropical country having exten- 
sive sandy deserts, Its grand seat is the vast De- 
sertof Sahara, in Africa; and next to it, perhaps, the 
deserts now mentioned. It comes from a different 
quarter in different parts of the peninsula, accord- 
ings to their position with respect to these deserts. 
Thus, at Mecca, the Simoom comes from the F, ; 
tu the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf and 
the uphrates, from the W.; in Yemen and Ha- 
dramaut, from the N. and NE, The chain of hills 
scems to shelter the Tehama of the Hedjaz from 
the influence of the Simoom from the Arabian 
Desert, as the hottest wind known in this district 
comes from the African deserts across the Red 
Sea, and is, consequently, very considerably cooled 
and mitigated in its violence, 

Tt is only, however, during the intense summer 
heats that the Simeom is dreaded: and such is 
the general purity of the atmosphere, owing to 
the few exhalations from the dry soil, that both 
man and beast in Arabia are aware of the approach 
of the poisonous blast from the sulphurous odour 
by which it is preceded. It 1a saul, also, that the 
point of the heavens from which the Simvoom is 
approaching is always marked by a peculiar co- 
louring, easily distinguishable by an Arab eve, 
Thus forewarned, the Arab throws himself upon 
the ground, and the beasts holii down their heads; 
for it-is fuund that this terrific blast has little or no 
power near the earth, perhaps because, blowing in 
a horizontal direction, it is broken by the inequal- 
ities of the eround, and also, perhaps, because the 
few slight exhalations forced from the arid soil by 
the extreme heat have power to counteract its 
virulence. Those who are rash enough to face it 
are suddenly suffocated; and in the deserts, where 
the Simoom blows long and strongly, whole cara- 
yans have been buried beneath the burning sands, 
which then rise in waves as high and strong as 
those of a stormy ocean. (Niebuhr, par. 1. pp. 7, 8.) 

Natural Productions —The differences of soil 
and climate oecasion mutch variety in the species 
and amount of the natural products of Arabia, 
Nothing can, perliaps, be more strongly contrasted 
than the vivid deseriptious of the country by 
ancient and oriental writers, and the cold realities 
exhibited to the traveller or voyager who ap- 
proaches its confines. Even on nearing the 
southem shore, the Arabia Felix, or terrestrial 
paraclise of the ancients, the eye looks in vain for 
the beauty; nor is the smell gratified by the 
‘Sabean odours’ which have been so vividly, 
but erroneously, described. A wide sandy beach, 
bounded in the distance by a range of mountains, 
dreary and anproductive, without a patch of ver- 
dure to relieve the eye, or a running stream to 
slake the thirst, or break the dull monotony of the 
view, constitutes the southern coast of Yemen. 
(Valentia, 1. p. 12.) 

The feriile spots, however, like the oases of the 
African deserts, are so luxuriant and beautiful, 
1s In some measure to warrant the hyperbolical 


bably even more extensive, called the Pesert of | praises bestuwed on the peninsula. In consequence, 


Akhuf, lies between Yemen and Hadramant, on 


tao, of the various circumstances of elevation, as- 


the S. and W., and between Nedsjed and Oman, } pect, temperature, and moisture, there is no emntry 
on the N.andk E. (Niebuhr, par. i., pp, 245-255.) | whose productions are more numerous and varied. 


These vast sandy deserts increase very greatly 
the leat of the atmesplere in their neighhour- 


hood, The wind blowing over them, about the’ euphorlium, stapela, and salsola ; 


The sandy plains of the centre produce the same 
plants as N, Africa, — the mesanbryanthemnum, alue, 
juants which 


“ammer solstice. becomes so cry that paper auc | doiswer a wise purpose i these wastes, by allevia- 
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ting the thirst of the camel, during the painful 
journeys of the caravans, 

‘The sea-coast, consisting for the most part of 
arid sands, produces, in general, the same plants 
ad the central deserts; but wherever the Tehama 
is watered by rivulets descending from the moun- 
tains, or wherever the soil is subjected to occa- 
sional inundations, a very different scence ig pre- 
sented. Under these circumstances, a vegetation, 
luxuriant and diversified, 1s produced, the effect 
of which is the more striking, from the desolation 
with which it is surraunded, The valleys, too, in 
the mountains, exposed to the infinence of the 
recular rains, and consequently abounding in ri- 
vue its, are the seats of an abundant vegetation, 
In such districts, the tamarind, cotton tree, sugar 
cane, banana, nutmeg, betel, and every variety of 
melens and pumpkins, are incligenous : at all events 
they have grown there frora the remotest antiquity 
(Strabo, lib xvi. IG, cap. 3, pp. 704, ef seg. Pliny, 
Nat. [ist. lit, xi, cap. 4, p. BO? | Tb. lib, xii. cap. 
i, p. 863; Ub. lib. xix. cap. L. Ph 4), and continue 
to tiourish in greater Inxuriance than in any other 
part af the world, except in the similar soil and 
under the similar climate of N. Africa. Arabia 
produces several kinds of hard wood, of which the 
aallochum seems to be the same w ith the sandal 
wood of the Kast India Islands; and it may be re- 
warded as the native home of the date tree, the 
cocoa, and the fan-leaved palin. OF other trees, 
there are the fig, orange, plantain, almond, apricot, 
acacia vera (producmy the gum Arabic), quince, 
and vine, Among shrubs, the sensitive plant, 
castor-oll plant, and senna loth used in medicine) 5 
the globe amaranth, white bly, and paneratium 
fall distinguished fur their fragrance ce}; the aloe, 
HtyrAx, and Sesammnin arc Very abundant. Dut, 
notwithstanding this variety of wood, although 
there are some roves or thic kets on the mountal 
side, Arabia possesses io forest, properly so called. 

Of Arab trees, the most worthy of notice are 
ihe coffee irce, and the tree producing the balm 
of Mecca, called, by the natives, dia Scham (that 
ix, the odariferous tree). Both are natives of 
Yemen, the coffee plantations being found chicily 
on the W. slopes of the mountains, in that division | 
of the peninsula, It ts said that the Arabs have 
always prolibited the exportation of the coffee | 
plant; but it is a well known fact that it was first. 
introduced into the W, Indies from Arabia. ‘The 
coffee of Yemen still, however, preserves Its supe- 
riority, and fetches the highest price in the Buro- 
pean “markets. The balm of Mecca is the most 
fragrant and valuable of all the pum resins, but 1¢ 
is never met with pute out of Araina, and there 
scarcely beyond the contines ef Yemen. ‘The mer- 
chants ef Mocha convey it in great quantities to 
Medina, whence it is never exported tor the pur 
poses of extemal commerce Oil it has been con- 
siderably adulterated. (Niebuhr, par. i. p. 127.) 

Among the natural productions is the singular 

substance called Jenne, produced from a little 
thorny bush, which seems to be abundant in all | 
the deserts and their neighbourhood, amd exactly 
answers the description in Exedus xvi. and Num- 
bers xi. 

Wherever water is found, or can be procured, 
the latuur of the Arabian agricultiarist is well re- 
paid, Maize, wheat, dhourrah, barley, and millet 
cover the maustain sides of Yernen and-other fer- 
tile parts, SJnidige, tubaeco, Cars, a plant yielding 
avellowdye; /ver, an herb which produces a red 

calour : together with many species of garden 
fruits and veyelables, are cultivated + hat, di are 
te insaure suceess dn thie ealtivation bevonsd the 
districts watered by the scanty rivuleta and tor- 

renis, mueh Jabour ia requared, [tas true that the 
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arricultural implements are of a very simple and 
primitive construction, bat 1t is not in the use of 
these that the great labour of Arabian agriculture 
exists. Channels and dykes have to be constructed 
to conduct the water to spots where none tiows na- 
turally, and to retain it there that it may fertilise 
them. ‘reat reservoirs are formed, m which the 
abundant rains of the wet season are collected for 
future use, The coffee grounds and gardens on 
the mountain sides are supported by waéls, to make 
their surface horizontal, and so prevent the escape 
of the moistire, Wells are dug at tmmense 
depths; ana, in shoré, since it is upon the amount 
of immgation that the productiveness of the soil de- 
pends, it is to the collection and just distribution 
of water that the cares of the cultivator are prin- 
cipally directed; and the nature of the Arabian 
climate and hy drography renders these cares in 
the highest. degree Iaborious, (Niebuhr, par. L 
pp. 134142.) 

The fame of Arabia as the land of incense and 
perfumes is of very ald date. “ But it has been his- 
torically proved that the frankimcense, myrrh, and 
similar products with which it suppled the ancicnt 
work, were not all of its own growth, but were 
principally brought to its ports from Africa and 
various Li. countries,  CNiebuhr, par. 1. p. 126 ; 
Valentia, i, p. 12.) 

‘The camel is to the Arabian what the reindeer 
is to the Laplander, It has been justly called the 
‘Ship of the Desert;’ and without it the Arab 
could never cross the seas of sand that fence his 
country. There are two species of this useful 
animal: that used in Arabia and NN. Africa has 
only one hump, while that found in Persia and 
Bokhara has two. ‘The latter is frequently called 
the Dactrian camel, and the Arabian species is 
sometimes called dromedacy. This last name ts, 
however, Improperly applied, the Greek term Spones 
(swift), being, most probably, unknown to the 
Arabians, while by the Greeks themseives it was 
apyiied ti only one vanety of the Arabian camel, 
distinguished by its greater speed from those best 
adapted to carrying burdens. (Diedorus Siculus, 
lib, in, p, 125.) Arabia is generally regarded as 
the lative country of the horse; and there are, 
/perhaps, no breeds to be compared with these 
| trained by the Bedouins of the desert, ‘The horses 
are of two kinds: the one called Kadeschi, that is, 
of an unknown race, ure used for the purposes of 
labour, reside in the towns, and are not more es- 
teemcd than the horses of Europe, But the true 
Arab steed, the horse of the descrt, 1s said to be 
descended from the breed of Selomon: this kind 
is called Aocchfani, or herses of an ascertained 
race; and it is pretended that their genealogy has 
been preserved in the country for 2,000 years, 
(Niebuhr, par. 2. pp. 142—1H.) Horses are, how- 
ever, by no means so numerots as has been sup- 
posed, dn the settled districts the most common 
beasts of burden are oxen and camels (Niebuhr, 
| passim}; aml among the Bedouins the mare is 
rather a mark of distinction than a substantive 
part of her master’s wealth, In many fribes (and 
those among the richest) not more than one mare 
te six or seven tents can be found; in some of the 
AW. districts there are many cncumpments without 
a siugle horse or mare among them; and when, 
in 1815, the §, trilies united against Mehemet Ali, 
out of an army of 25,000 men not more than 500 
horsemen could be mustered. The Arab tribes 
richest in horses hve without the limits of the pe- 
ninsila, in the fertile plains of Mesopotamia, and 
m the plat country a Svna. Burekhardt thinks 
that the number of horses in Arabia does pot ex- 
eeed SINK, (Notes on Ledouins, pp. 40, 115, ef 
| seq. Z4—244,) 
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The great canse of this scarcity is undeubtedly 
the difficulty of providing food for the animal, es- 
pecially in the S. districts; but another cause, de- 
pending probably upon the first, is, that the Arabs 
almost. untformly ride their mares, and sell the 
herses to the tawn’s-people. The horses that they 
reseTve are merely for the purpose of breeding, and 
a gelding is rarely if ever seen in the desert, Al- 
thaugh the Bedouin parts readily with the horses 
of his famous Aochianz breed, he rarely disposes of 
the mares until they become old, or are from some 
accident unfit for war; and even then he contracts 
with the buyer to recetve the first filly foaled of 
any mare that he may sell, or to receive back the 
mare, the buyer retaining the filly, Sometimes 
the first two, three, or even four fillies are thus re- 
servel to the seller; and this, in Arah phraseology, 
ix called selling a half, a third, or a fourth of the 
mare's belly, Jt is very rarely, indeed, that a 
Bedouin will part with a Kachlani mare except. 
under such reservation of right in her future off- 
spring, (Hurekhardt’s Notes on the Redouins, pp. 
il7, 118, &e.) An Arab will sometimes take his 
mare & journcy of several days, in order that she 
may breed by same celcbraterl horse ; but, in gene- 
ral, the Bedouins are by no means so particular in 
this respect as Europeans, and consider the good 
qualities af the colt to depend rather wpon the 
dum than the sire, They never, however, wilk 
ingly mix the Aochlani with the Madesrhi breed ; 
and if such mixture take place by accident, the 
eolt is reckoned of the inferior race, In the towns, 
Avadescht mares are coupied with Aechlani horses, 
kit in this case, also, the offspring is aceounted 
Kadeschi. (Niebuhr, par, i. p. 144.) 

Aoehklant horses are mostly small, seldom above 
fourteen hands high, of a delicate but extremely 
graceful form, ancl have all some characteristic 
leauty which distiugutshes their breed from every 
ather, 
merable families; for every mare distinguished for 
speed or beauty may crve rise toa new breed called 
alter her. They ail, however, belong to five great 
divisions, named after the favourite mares of Mo- 
hammed, Tuneyse, Maneheye, Moheyl, Zahlawye, 
and Dujzife. 

A colt is not mounted till it 1s two years old, 
but from this time the saldle is rarely off its back; 
it becomes the intimate companion of its master, 
sharings all his comforts {such as they are}, and 
also all his privations. Pasture in the rainy season 
—barley and wheat when the plains are scorched 
by the tropical sun—date-paste, and dried clover 
when grain is scarce—form the variable diet of the 
Arab horse, in ditferent districts and seasons, As 
long, too, as its master’s camels can supply milk, 
it receives its share, and the Bedouin most com- 
monly gives the fragments of his own meal to the 
mare on Which he rides, It is, moreover, a common 
practice, more especially in Nedsjed, to give harses’ 
flesh, both raw and cooked, particularly before the 
commencement of a fatiguing journey. Like their 
masters, the Arab horses live all the year in the 
open diz, With little grooming and attention to 
their health, they are seldom ill. Being constantly 
in the society of their masters, they become grentie, 
docile, and inteligent in a high deyree; they ate 
Tiiden without bits—yenerally, too, witheut stir- 
Tups; and instances of viee or ill-temper are almost 
unknown among them, (Niebuhr, par, i. pp. 141- 
l43; Burckhardt, Notes on Beduuins, pp, 115-123, 
246-256.) 

The other domestic animals are oxen, generally 
ofa hnmped kind, like those of Syria; sheep, one 
vartety of whieh lias ¢xtremely thick sud broad 


This breed is subdivided into almost innu- 
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the other large, courageous, and more desirable for 
4 journey than even the horse. From these asses 
a breed of very valuable mules is procured. The 
buffalo, though common in Egypt, Syria, and on 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, that is, all 
round the confines of Arabia, is net found within 
its limits; at least Niebuhr did not meet with it, 
and no other writer mentions the animal, except 
in one or two instances, when the humped Syrian 
ox seems to llave heen mistaken for the biaffalo., 
The latter requires a moist pasture and a plentiful 
supply of water, Hence it is found on the banks 
of the Nile and the Orontes, though in the close 
netzhbourhood of parched deserts; but the want 
of water in Arabia clearly renders that country 
wiufit for its location, 

Among the wikt animals are the jackal, hyzna, 
several kinds of asses, the jerboa, wolf, fox, boar, 
and panther. Besides these, there are several 
kinds of antelopes ; the goat runs wild among the - 
monntaius, and wild oxen and asses are to be met 
with in the plains, Domestic poultry is very 
plentiful in all the fertile districts, and the plains 
are filled with partridges, the woods with guinea 
fowl, and the mountain sides with pheasants, But 
the most celebrated bird is one of the tliruash kind, 
called by the natives Samar-nog, which comes im 
flocks every year from Persia, and commits grat 
devastation among the flights of locusts, For this 
impotiant service it is held in a degree of respect, 
amounting almost to aderation, The ostrich wan- 
ders in the sandy deserts, and is called by the 
Arabs Thur-edsmjmaef, that is, camel-bird, It is 
certainly a remarkable circumstance that in a coun- 
try lyme on both sides the tropic there should be 
no great abundance of insects; yet this appears to 
be the case, Ali Bey, speaking of Hedjaz, says, 
* There are few flies, and no enats or other inseets,’ 
(Travels, it, pp. 45, 118.) The locust is, however, 
one of the seourges of Arabia, though even this 
pest seems to be less destructive here thar in the 
nezghbouring countries of Syria and Persia, The 
esciulent locust is sold in the markets, and is 
esteemed a great delicacy. (Bochart, Hicrozvicon, 
par. LB lib, iv, cap. 6, p. 46.) These destructive 
ravagers come to Arabia from different quarters: 
a SW. wind brings them from the Libyan Desert 
to the shores of Yemen and Hedjaz; a NW wind 
hurls them upon (}man and Lachsa, from Persia 
and Mesopotamia; and a wind from the NE. fre- 
quently overwhelms Nedsjed with this plague, 
from Syria. ‘They seem, however, to be confined 
to their several localities, perhaps from inability to 
pass the interior deserts; for the W. flight, as it 
may be called, or that from the African shores, 
never passes the mountains of Yemen, and com- 
monly retraces its reute on the day following its 
first appearance. No part of the year seemts to be 
peculiarly exposed to or exempted frum this 
Niebuhr noticed locust flights in the 
months of January, May, June, July, November, 
and December. In one of these, the Rel Sea bee 
tween Mocha and the opposite coast of Africa was 
covered with their dead bodies. 

Of the reptile tribes, land and sea turtles are 
very numerous; there are also several species of 
serpents, one of which, very small, and covered 
with white blotches, is extremely venomous, its 
bite being instantly mortaL The guard, a large 
hazard, is said by Bochart, on the autherity of Kar- 
wyniand Abdollatit, two native writers, to he equal 
in size and strenyth to the crocodile, (Hierozoicon, 
pat. 1. bv iy. cap. 3, p. LU70,) All the evasts abound 
in fish; reefs ot coral and madrepore extend along 
the shores of the Red Sea, and the peari ovster is 
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Minerals are scarce; but this may proceed from 
awant of industry or skill in working mines, The 
mountains, of an old formation, are precisely those 
in Which the precious metais are found, and the 
unanimous voice of antiquity proclaims this coun- 
try as the land of gold and gems, as well as of 
incense and perfumes. Nicbuhr affirms, however, 
that no gold is found, and that only a smail por- 
tion of silver is found mixed with lead in the 
mountains of Oman, There are some iron mines 
in the N. of Yemen, but the metal they yield is 
brittle and of little worth; and with regard to 
zens, It is uew well known that the agate called 
Mocha stone and the Aratian cornciian come from 
India; and there is nothing 1o contradict the pre- 
sumption that the other gems fer which Arabia 
was formerly distinguished, were derived from the 
same source. The auvx, however, is found in 


Yemen, and an inferior emerald. The other mine- | tribes, under tents, 


rais are basalt, blue alabaster, several kinds of 
spars and selenite, GSiebulr, pat. 1, pp. 128-125.) 
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the preservation of their genealogies is a matter 
of extreme care. Among their great houses, 
those descended from the Prophet hold the first 
rank; then those whose ancestors diverged the 
Jatest from the common stock; the lowest place 
being seemingly assigned to those who trace their 
genealogy to Ace, the second son of: Adnam; thus 
diverging from the Prophet's stock in the first 
accredited generation. (Sale, Introd, Koran, p. 9; 
Niebuhr, par. &. pp. 9, 10.) 

According to Niebuhr, the Bedouins are now 
the only true Arabs,—the inhabitants of the cities 
and coasts being, in consequence of their com- 
meree, 86 Mixed with strangers, that thev have 
lost much of their ancient manners and customs: 
whereas, the Bedouins (les vrais Arabes) have 
always looked more to their libertics than their 
ease or Fiches, and continue to live in separate 
preserving, in the present 
day, the same manners and customs whieh dis- 
tinguished their forefathers in the most remote 
tines, (Par, ii, p. 327.) Nicbuhr enumerates 


The native Arab has always been an object of} above a hundred Hedouin tribes, each under ita 


interest and curiosity to the rest. of the world. 
Descendec in all probability from the same stock 
with the Jews, he has preserved his rave almost as 
wamixed, and traves up his genealuyy to Abrahara 


own particular sheikh or sheriff; these are not, 
however, all found within the limits of the penin- 
Sula, but extend over Syria, the plain country 


ij between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and even 


| from the left bank of the latter river into Persia, 
i There are, however, two classes of Bedouins; the 

Ahi-el- Abaar (true, noble Arabs) who lve entirely 

by pastutage and plunder, and those tribes, who, 
i finding any portion of the country fitted for agri- 
, culture, bestow their lahour on the ground, an 
foceupation which the true Bedouin considers far 


through [shmacl, with the same pride as his con- 
geniter looks up to the same patriarch through his 
Jawful but younger offspring Isane, Through ali 
the centumes which have passed over bis head, le 
has preserved the character piven to his infant 
wicestor in the wilderness, “The desert has con- 
tinued his home; le has been a man of war from 


his youth—‘his hand against every man, and 
every ma's hand agaist his’ 

Though the various eastern tradilions on the 
subject are too numerous and too invelved to be 
here stated, it seems pretty certain that the Arabs 


of the towns and those of the desert owed their | 


oruzin to differcut. ancestors—that the setiled popu- 
lation on the eonsts are deseended from a more 


horseman and shepherd ef tlhe waste is the de- 
scendant af the discarded son of Abraham, J}e- 
tween these a marked and striking difference has 
existed throughout the histeric period; and not 
oily is this the case, but each class scems to have 
retained pretty nearly the same distinguishing 
features which marked it in the earliest times. 
‘The caraveus from Mocha and Sanaa still convey 
the produce of the South to Turkey, feypt, Syria, 
and Persia (Niebulir, par i, p. 120) as they did 
2,000 vears ago (Pliny, Nat, Pst. 1b, v1, cap. 248), 
though the Arab merchant be not so important. a 
character in this commercial age, as when it could 
he said of him that ‘he must, of necessity, be ex- 


beneath him. This second class of Arabs is called 
Mucéen, and it seems to hold an intermediate 
place between the Noble Shepherd (AALel- Abaar) 
and the peasant of other countries. 

The Bedouin tribes who inhabit the open 
country between the Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tend as far north as Orfa and Diarbekr, They 
are wader the nominal sovercignty of the Turkish 
pachas of Bagdad, Moussul, and Orfa; their 
sheikhs frequently receive the Yojz, or horse's 
tal, from the grand signor; but it appears that 
the bestowal, and the acceptance of this mark of 
dignity is almost the only assertion on the one 
one hand, or acknowledgment on the other, of 
supremacy or subordination that ts ever attempted 
or conceded: except in occasional instances, when 
direct. foree has deposed a sheikh, and appointed 
another in his place, without, in the slightest de- 
gree, changing the relative position of the tribe 
and its so-called sovereign pacha, | 

The Bedouins of the Syrian desert are rather 
more closely connected with the pachas of Syria, 
Inasmuch as the necessity of protecting the trade 


micent, if not an aboriginal race, while the wild 
| 


ceeding rich; for with him the Roman and the | between Aleppo and Damascus on the W., and 
Parthian Jeave large stn of gokl and silver for | Bagdad and Balsora on the FE., has eaused the 
the products of his woods and seas, which he sells {empleyment of the various Arab iribes-as a kind 
to them without buying anything in return.’ / of irregular solidiery; and the bestowal of the 
(Pliny, ). vi. § 2%.) ‘Lhe Bedouins, too, or Scenite, | rank of emir on the reigning sheikh of the most 
are described by Pliny as living in the bleach fetr- | powerful tiibe for the time being, This emir 
cloth tents, under which they shelter themselves | sheikh (in consideration of his rank) is obliged to 
at present; and he expresses his astonishment at | conduct the caravans in safety through the desert, 
the fact, that, bei so numeragus a race, the half} and to hold in check any or all of the other tribes, 
af them, at least, should live by plunder, (Nat, | ‘We may easily judge,’ says Nicbuhr (Des, ¢e 
Hiist, i. vi. §& 22.) PTA pan a. pp. 339), ‘that this is net done for 

Though the younger race, ihe Bedouins acesunt | nothing.” In faet; if it happen, as it not unfre- 
themselves the mure noble; and the Arab is | quently does, that the pacha is unable to fulfil his 
prouder of his rank than the native of any other | engagements with the sheikh, he is compelled to 
country in the world, They have no titles of | cede to him such towns and villages as border on 
nobility, exeepting such as refer to religious or | bis encampment; and thus to make him, in effect, 
political offices, ‘The Bedouin has no idea of rank | the master of the scttled, as well as of the open 
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and, at such times, the departure of the caravans 
from that eity for Bagdad has been delayed; and 
the reason, openly assigned, that the Arabs of 
Syria were discontented with the pacha. 

The Bedouins, within the peninsula, do not 


acknowledge a sovereignty of any kind, except in: 


their native chiefs. They are very numerous in 
Nedsjed, and are scattered among the settled 
copulation in ali the other provinces. The most 
owerful tribe of any in Arabta is, perhaps, that of 

eni-Khaled; it inhabits that part of the desert 
which borders on the Persian Gulf, and has under 
its dominion not only many smaller tribes, but 
also most of the towns and villages of Lachsa, 
The reiening shetkh passes a portion of each year 
in these towns; but by far the greater part is 
spent in the open country, under tents, 

The form of government among the Bedonins 
is strictly patriarchal, and their manner of living 
is that of the pastoral ages recorded in the Bible. 
The head of a tribe receives a submission from his 
subjects, similar to that which a father receives 
from his family ; and, in the East, that submission 
ig unbounded. There 1s, however, a check upon 
the abuse of power im the sovereign sheikh, 
which, though indirect, is by no means weak. 
Since every tribe consista of many branches, the 
varigua heads of these sub-tribes, as they may he 
calied, form a powerful restraint. upon the chief; 
and should he become unpopular, though direct 
opposition to his will is never attempted, the cis- 
contented branch not unfrequently leaves his en- 
campment, and either formns itself into a new tribe, 
or, if net powerlu! enongh for that, jos itsclf to 
the tents of some other powerful sheikh. In- 
stances have been known in which a Bedouin 
chief has been entirely desericd, and thus the 
names of several tribes have vanished, As, how- 
ever, the pride of tribe is strong m every Arab 
breast, this expedient is only resorted to in the 
last extreme: but the assumption of supremacy 
by some subordinate branch, 1s frequent enouceh 
ta render the continuance of the sovereignty of the 
tribe of Montefids| in the same family, since the 
days of Mohammed, a remarkable cireumstance. 
The preservation of their herds being the first care 
of the Hedouins, a wandering: life seems awarded 
to them by nature; the seareh for proper pas- 
turage leads from place to place in their extensive 
country, according as the desert has become tem- 
porarily fruitful under the infinence of the tropical 
rains, OF has been burnt wp by the continued ac- 
tion of a tropical sun. Aceustomed to live in a 
clear air, their si¢ht and smell become extremely 
fine, insomuch that, on arriving at a spot which 
affords nourishment, however seaniily, to plants 
or herbage, they can at once determine at what 
depth water is to be found, and, consequenily, 
whether it be worth the labour of digeing for, 
Accustomed to privations, the Bodoiin 1s tempe- 
rate from habit as well as from disposition, and can 
almost emulate the endurance of jis camels, which, 
in the burning desert live five days without drink. 

A conspicuous part in the Arab’s character 1s 
his huspitality. In many of the towns where the 
population 18 most uumixed, houses of entertuin- 


ment are kept. at the public expetse. or at that of 


gome rich individual, where the traveller is fed 
and sheltered without charge, Kut, in the desert, 
hospitality is a part of the Bedouin’s nature; and 
though the influence of foreign manners has, upan 
the Hadj roads, consitierably dimmed the lustre 
of this virtue, yet even there a helpless, solitary 
traveller, is sure of ‘finding relief though the 
assembled Hadjis should crave in vain for assist- 
ance or mercy, In districts off the Hadj roads, 
that is, over much the greater portion of the 
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desert, the Bedouin considers his property leas as 
his own than as that of the casual stranger he may 
meet; however hungry, he shares his last morsel 
with the waytarer; and sacrifices whick he would 
not make for hirnself or his family, are made un- 
hesitating] y for the wants of his guest. The inha- 
bitants of the towns have fewer points of interest 
than the Bedouins. Niebuhr (par. ii. p. 327) saya 
they have lost much of their distinctive character ; 
and other traveilers speak of them as having super- 

| added the vices of etvilised soctety to those of a 
savage state, ‘Superstitious, vet irrelizious; per- 
forming all the rites of their faith, yet living in 
the practice of every vice, natural and unnatural. 
Hypocrites by profession, preferring a lie to the 
truth; even when not urged by motives of in- 
terest, deceit forms a part of their education from 

= Their governments are systems of ex- 
tortion and tyranny; their traders are f raudulent, 
corrupt, and dishonest overreachers; the indi- 
viduals of their communities are sunk into the 
lowest state of ignorance and debauchery.’ Such 
is the character given of the town Arabs by Lord 
Yalentia (1. 3a4, 355), and a similar picture ‘is 
unwiDingts exlubited by Niebuhr (par, ii. pp. 180+ 

tw). (Ali Bey, Burckhardt, and Buckingham, 
pENSi rt, } 

In prosperous times, the right of en tertaining a 
guest is frequently disputed; and should 4 stran- 
ger reach the encampment unobserved, it 18 reck- 
aned an affront if he pass the first tent on his 
night hand, and enter another, 

In many tribes the women are permitted to 
drink coffee with strangers; and i some, towards 
the $., the wife entertains a guest in the absence 
of her husband, and does the honours of the tent, 
To tell an Arab that he negleets his guest is the 
greatest insult that can be offered, (Niebuhr, 
par. iL. pp. 41 45; Burekhardt’s Not. on Bed., pp. 

LOU-102,192-199,) 

The superiority of the Bedouins appears to be 
| admitted by the town residents: fur the descen- 

dants of Mohammed, resident at Mecca, send 

their male children, eight days after birth, to the 
tents of the neighbouring Bedouins, where they 
remain till they are eight or ten, and frequently 
fourteen or fifteen years old. All sheriffs (descen- 
dats of the Prophets), from the sovereign down- 
wards, have been thus bred; and, as they usually 
take wives from the tents where they have been 
educated, they preserve the race and many of the 
customs of the Bedouins, in the midst of the mixed 
population by which they are surrounded, This 
custom is very ancient among the pure Arabs, 

Mohammed himself was educated in the Bedouin 

tribe of Geni Saad, (Burckhardt’s Travels, vol. ii. 

pp. 424-428,} 

The Arabs are of a middle hei¢ht, generally 
extremely thin, and when either very young or 
far advanced in life, of a highly prepossessing ap- 
pearance, The mild but expressive countenance 
of an Arab boy, and his dark, sparkling eve, are 
spoken of in terms of advuration by all travellers. 
j As he reaches manhood, however, a very disad- 

Vantazeous change takes place; his meagre figure 
beconies atill more altered, and seems ag though 
it were parched ancl shrivelled up. The very splei- 
deur of his eve, buried between high cheek-bunes, 
apparently destitute of every covering except the 
tivlitened skin, is then rather a deformity. But, 
in old age the Arab is truly venerable, The fine 
dark eve contrasts admirably with the lon white 
beard: and the emaciation which, in middle life, 
seems te intimate premature decay, assimilates 
well with the closing scenes of existence. There 
are exceptions, however, to this general descrip- 
tion, The Aeneze Bedciouins are generally short 
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well formed, and by no means so thin as the | scarcely so mach as might be expected; and to- 
majority of their countrymen, The Gharrah Ke- | bacco is smoked universally by young and old, 
douins are a tine athletic race of men. ‘It struck The parental character is highly respected; 
me,’ says Captain Haines, in his Memoir of the | though the Arah children, both in the towns and 
mouth: aid Hast Coasts of Arabia, contributed to |in the desert, have more freedom than in any 
the denrnal of the Geographical Society, 1844, | other E, country. The Bedouin child runs naked, 
‘that their women (who are modest, though they | in the open country rownd his father’s tent: and 
wear scarcely any covering) and their young men ; at Mecca, Djidda, and other towns, the children, 
have a Jewish cast of countenance.’ The lower | even of the better classes, are allowed to play in 
crders in Mecca are generally stout. The Arab | the streets as soon ag they can walk, nearly in 
women are stouter than the men, and larger | the same primitive state, Hut, within doors, the 
Himbed, The complexion of the Bedouins is | strictest decorum is observed, a boy never pre- 
tawny, but this is evidently the effect of their | suming to eat in his father’s presence, unless ex- 
exposed itfe; an effect which the same exposure, pressly invited, It wauld scem, however, that 
would preduce on the most N, people. At the | this is little better than mere ceremony ; for, when 
time of birth the infant is fair, even of a livid | emancipated from his father’s authority, the young 
whitencas; and Burekhardt, who, as a physician, | Aral pays him little deference, and instances are 
saw the naked arms of a sheik’s lady, states that | not uncommon whore the old man, haying fallen 
her skin waa as fair as that of any European. | into poverty, is left by his, perhaps wealthy, son, 
Lord Valentia makes the same remark regarding | to struggle with distress, er to seek for assistance 
the wives and daughters of an Arah of Djidda.| at the hands of strangers, An old Bedouin is 
(ii, 308.) In the towns, the Arabs may be des- | sometimes supported by the charity of the whole 
cribed as fair, especially in the mountain districts, | tribe; and the daily quarrels between the father 
But this remark must be understood as limited to: and his adult sons form one of the most revolting 
those of pure descent: on the eoasts, and in the | features in the Bedouin character, On the other 
tinwns of Mecca, Medina, &c., the prevailing co- | hand, however, it should be stated that the Arab, 
lour is a sickly yellowtsh-brown, lighter or darker | young or old, invariably treats his mother with 
according to the orgin of the mother, who is, in | the most respectful attention, This fact is the 
many, perhaps in most cases, an Abyssinian slave, | more remarkable as contrasted with the little estj- 
(Niebuhr, par. lL. p. 41; Ali Bey, vol. ii. pp, 108, ' mation in which the female parent is heki in other 
16; Burekharidlt, & p. 322; ii, p. 240: Notes on} KE. countries: and as combined with the fact that, 
Bedouins, p. 20; Valentia, it. p. 841.3 in Arabia, the facility of divorce (see Laws, &e.) 
The Arabs, like other Eastern people, wear long | tends naturally to loosen every tie that connects 
dresses, A cotton shirt, over which the more | families. (Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 44, 45; Burek- 
wealthy wear a ombur, or long gown of silk or) hardt’s Travels, i, p. $340; Notes on Bed,, pp. 65, 
cotton stuff, and the poorer classes a woollen man- | 66, 199-203.) The Arab has a grave department, 
tle, is the usnal costume, The mantle is of vari- | but a Lively tmagination: he is a stranger to 
aus kinds: one yery thin, light, .and white, is | raiety, in the Eurepean sense of the ward, but 
called mesouwmyy a coarser aul heavier kind, worn | the silent reserve of mast other E. nations is 
over the former, 18 called aééa, In some cases, | equally unknown: he delights in public mectines 
however, this last is a very splendid garment, It | especially on occasions of weddings, births, and 
is usually striped white and brown, but the rich | the like; his language is animated and pictue- 
Arah frequently clothes himself in a black abba, | resque; he is intwitively a poct and an orator, and 
intenvoven with gold, in preference tu the dombar jis extravagautly fond of music. In a word, the 
or Turkish gown, The abba is not used in the W, | demeanour of the Arab may be characterised as a 
districts, Yemen and Hedjaz. In the towns, large | serious cheerfulness ; equally removed from bois- 
cotton drawers are worn by the men; but these ; terous mirth on the one hand, and dull apathy on 
rarely fourm a part of the Bedouin’s dress, among | the other, One of the ehief amusements is Hsten- 
whom any covering for the feet or legs is almost | ing to the recitations or songs of paets by pro- 
unknown. Though they walk and ride barefoot, | fession, whe travel from town to town, or from 
they greatly value yellow boots and red shoes; | encampment to encampment, after the fashion of 
fmt more as articles of ornament than use, A | the bards and minstrels of Gothic Eurape, aecom- 
very ride kind of sandal is worn by the lower | panving their verses, usually in praise of some 
orders in the settled parts of the couutry, and the | native hero, with the nebaba, a kind of guitar. 
more wealthy inhabitants of the same districts | Niebuhr affirms (Voyage en Arabie, ii, p, 134) 
use a slipper of vellow or red leather, sometimes | that it is reckoned scandalous in people of credit 
very elaborately worked, brought from [yypt or | te practise music: and Burekhardt (Notes on He- 
Turkey, “Phe head-dress is a turban, varying in | douins, p. 143) states that, in most districts, 
furm, size, and material, according to the taste or | slaves only perform before company, This con- 
wealth of the wearer, tempt for instrumental musie does not, however, 
Arab cookery 14 very peculiar, No oil is used | extend to vocal performances: songs, or chanted 
for culinary purpeses, except in frying fish, But-| poems, form the great delight of the Arabs, Love 
ter is their universal sauce, and of it the consump- | odes, closely resembling the similar productions 
tien is Immense; their veyetable dishes all float | of the Trobadours and Provincials of the middle 
in butter; with it they work thetr adjoue into a | ages, are in every mouth, Dancing is reckoned 
proper consistency ; dried corn, or bread crumbs, | disgraceful in a man, but a woman piques herself 
boiled in utter, is a common breakfast with all | upon nothing more than skill in that art. ‘Their 
classes; and, in the desert, the Aemmeyes are pre- | ordinary amusements, beyond those now men- 
pared for use in the same manner, Aral butter | tioned, are of a sedentary and indolent kind. The 
is made from the milk of sheep and goats, that of | military, indced, and the young Bedouins, practise 
camels not being used for that purpose, The} the djireed, and other warlike sports; but unless 
home supply is net nearly sufticient for the eon- | particularly excited, the Arab, both of the town 
sumption, and butter consequently forms an im- | and desert, employs his leisure in smoking, er in 
portant article of importation, It is brought from | playing games of chance, of*which chess,.draughts, 
the oppesite coust of Africa, clueily from Souakin, ; and cards are the principal. The cards in use are 
Massouali, and Upper Egypt. Salads are un- | similar to those of the Chinese, which are mueh 
kuown, Coffee ts used to a great extent, though | more numerous than those of Europe: and the 
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games, also, are more intricate and involved, The 
Mohammedan law prohibits playing for money, 
tat this prohibition is net always attended to. 
(Nicbuhir, Voyaze en Arahie, tom. t. pp. 14 1-152 ; 
Burckhardt, Netes on Bed., p. 202; Travels, 1.466 
Lard Valentia, vol. il, p. 808.) ALP public ecea- 
sions are festivals to the Arabs, The poorest will 
make his marriage a gala day; but the greatest 
family festival is that of the cireumetsion of an 
infant: on guch occasions the greatest efforts are 
male to give a handsome entertainment. In the 
desert’it is usually so arranged that all who have 
families perform the ceremony on the same day, 
which is consequer.tly one of great festivity. The 
religigus festivals and the saints’ days—which are 
very numerous—are also days of sport and re- 
joieing. On such oceasions the town Arabs affect 
great splendour in appearance, and a person would 
rather be thought a thief than allow one of hia 
equaly to exceed him in finery, The Bedouin, 
also, on such occasions, loads his wife with gold 
antl silk, but aeems jittle careful as to what ap- 
pearanee he may make, Ali Bey affirms that the 
peaple of Mecca are the dullest and most melan- 
choly he ever saw; that their marriages and births 
are unaccompanied by rejuicings, aud that the 
arrival of the I[adj is the only thing that arouses 
them from their lethargy; and that it is rather 
an incentive to avarice than pleasure, CAL Bey, 
ii, pp. 108, 111; Burckhardt, i. p. 388; Notes on 
Bel., pp. 50, 51, 147, 14%.) Mohammed found the 
slave trade so firmly established in Arabia that he 
made no effert to abolish it; and throughout the 
peninsula there are a great. number of black slaves, 
Africans, or the descendants of Africans, or mixed 
races, besides a great: number of free blacks, the 
offspring of emancipated negroes. ‘The great slave 
dealera are the Yemen and Muscat merchants, 
who annually import fresh supplies from the coast 
of Africa, In the towns, especially those of the 
Hedjaz, every man, almost, keeps an Abyssiaian 
mistress, whont it ia reckoned shameful to seil ; 
and whom, if she bear him a child, he generally 
marries. ‘This uccounts for the swarthy com- 
plexion of the people of Hedjaz, The mate 
slavea aut the females, not Alyssiuan, are usu- 
ally employed in domestie duties, The Bedauins 
never eohabit with their female slaves; but after 
a few years’ service they give them their freedom, 
aul marry them to seme of their own complexion, 
The offspring of these marriages are free, so that 
a vast muober of these black naturalised Arabs 
are spread over the country, The emancipated 
slave possesses all the rights of a free Arab, but 
no Bedouin, male or female, will intermarry with 
the race, so that they remain a distinct people, 
discriminated by their colour from all around 
them. They have, however, lost.) much of the 
neero appearance, especially the woolly hair and 
thick lip, but the form of the head still bears wit- 
ness to their arigin Greek and Syrian slaves are 
found commonly enough in the bazaars; but they 
are not regularly supplied, .A native Arab is by 
birth a freeman; and though, in most cases, the 
condition of the mother fixes that of her offspring, 
there is ne differcnee between a man’s chikdren by 
his Arab wives and those by his Abyssinian slave, 
Justances of harsh and cruel masters occur (AL 
Key, ii. p. 198), but, generally, slaves are con- 
sidered as part of the owner's family ; the younger 
oues are instructed with their owner's children, 
from whom indeed, they are distinguished only by 
avery slight difference of treatment, and the per- 
formance of some mental offees, They are pro- 
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official dignities; indeed, the cdolas, or governors 
af towns, are not unfrequently selected from slaves, 
for the express reason that they belong to that 
class; being supposed to be more strictly bound 
fo therr masters’ interest than free Arabs of noble 
blood, (Burekhardt, 1, pp. 342, 845; Notes on 
Bed, 108, 104; Alt Bey, ii. pp. 45, 103; Niebuhr, 
Des de VAr., par, i p. 91; Lord Valentia, vol, iu. 
pp. 328, 329.) 

Arabia, if united under one, or even a few go- 
vermments, Would possess many of the clements 
of political power, The nature of its soil and 
climate has always proved a formidable obstruc- 
tian to foreivn invaders, while the conquests of 
the immediate successors of Mohammed bear wit- 
ness to the effect that the combined operation of 
its military cuergies is capable of producing. 
Split as the country is into some hundreds of 
petty soveretgnties, this effect 1a little likely to 
be repeated, Though every Bedouin is by birth 
a soliier, dreams of conquest, beyond the plunder 
of a camp or caravan, rarely disturb his imagi- 
nation; and thourh the princes of the settled 
districts surround themselves with regular troops, 
they employ them rather to avert internal trea- 
chery than to make any attempt at foreign ag- 
prandisement. Still, however, the military power 
of the Arabs is considerable, Im 1815, the princes 
apposed Mehemet Ah with an anny of 25,000 
men: and in 1803, the Wahabee chief marched 
arainst the same potentate at the head of 45,000, 
(Burckhardt’s Notes, p. 248; Ali Bey, Travels, 
vol. un. p. 115}; and though unable to prevent 
the establishment of the Exyptian power m the 
Hedjaz, they delayed it fur some years, during 
which they more than onee defeated the troopa of 
the Pacha, and failed at last, mure, as 1t would 
appear, fram want. of concert in their operations 
than from want. of force, Ht should be remarked, too, 
that Mehemet. Ali scems fully satistied with the pos- 
sessiuit af the sea-ports of the Hedjaz, and the holy 
cities. During twenty-four years he has made no 
attempt to extend his conquests ; but has sought 
to conciliate his neiglbeurs, aud his new subjects, 
by enacting laws equally favourable to both. The 
sidian sheriff of the Hedjaz, previeusly ta the 
Eeyptian conquest, maintained a guard of 1,000 
men at Djiida, and probably 3,000 or 4,000 more 
in the other towns of the Hedjaz: this army is 
still matitained. The iman of Yemen has an 
anny of 4,000 or 5,000 men, and the iman of Mus- 
eat, one of abont 1,000, The smaller settled 
states have also their mulitary forces, but no re- 
turn of their amounts ean be obtained, 

The Bedouin attends his chief much in the 
fashion that the feudal vassal attended his liege 
lord during the middle agesin Europe. He arms, 
equips, and clothes himself; and trusts for pay to 
his share of booty. The Wahabee chief, whe is 
essentially a Bedouin, has indeed kept on foot a 
larze body of mereenary troops; but ihis system 
is in its infancy in the desert, and it is doubtful 
whether it will survive the present generation, 
The Wahabee power, since 1815, has evidently 
been on the decline. In the settled states, on the 
contrary, the soldiers are all mercenaries, their 
pay being, in general, 24 dollars per month, in 
addition ta food, arms, and clothuig. This ac- 
eounts for the dilferent appearance made by an 
army of Bedouins, and one helonging to the states 
of Yemen, Museal, Ifedjaz, &c. ‘The former pre- 
sent a motley appearance 38 to arms and equip- 
meut: the latter have Lhe same arms and guiform. 


The Bedouins use lone lanees, sabres, and short 
. .. all. 6M Uk 
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be procured: and the Bedouins have several | beaten out of the husks, <A eeter-mill would be 
kinds, some wholly of wood, some laden with | an anomaly in a country where there are hardly 
iron, and others wholly composed of the latter | any streams; but, with the exception of ene or 
mitterisu. Matchlocks, and, in more recent tines, | two, lately introduced into the Hedjaz by the 
rifles, are in great request, but not very plentiful ; Eey Ptians, there are no windmills in Arabia. The 
though, when possessed of one, the Bedouin is | com, when ready to be ground, is placed between 
an aimest unerring marksman, ‘Lhe pistel is a] two ‘stones, of which the uppermost, if small, is 
favourite weapon, turned by the hand; if large, it is worked by an 
A slueld, 18 im. in diameter, covered with ox of | ox or ass. (Niebuhs, par, ii, p. 189.) 
hippopetamus hide, 1s a very common piece of de- But notwithstanding tlig rude state of agricul. 
fensive armour; in addition to which, coats of | ture, such is the fertility of the S. parts of Arabia, 
mail are worn whenever they can be procured, | that they not only supply cern for their own con- 
An iron cap, without a feather, iron gloves, and sumption, but for that of the preater part of the 
sumectimes greaves, for the legs, complete the cos- | other districts, and of the wandering tribes of the 
tume of the mailed Arab. This mode of equip- | desert. The Hedjaz is, however, almost wholly 
ment is, however, chrefly confined te the Bedouins, dependant on supplies from Eevpt. (Ld. Valentia, 
OY all the arms in use, only the jambea, the clubs, | ii, $25 et seq.; Ali Bey, ti. 46, 101, &c.; Niebuhr, 
and the target, are of home manufacture; the | par. ri. 302-307.) 
lances come from Syria aud Persia, the sabres]  Manuftctures— These are at a lower ebb in 
nominally from Damascus, but in reality from | Arabia than in perhaps any other semi-civilised 
Lieve, in Belgium, the matehleck from Egy pt, | country. Among the Bedoutns, two or three 
Turkey, and Europe, and the coats of mail, prin-j blacksmiths, and a few saddlers, are the only ar- 
aipally, from Syria, tists: they are not members of the tribe for which 
it is a common practice for all Arabs, except ] they labour, but natives of the heighbouring towns 
merchants and learned professors, to go armed, | and villages. The Bedouins regard them as an 
The jambea is the usual weapon, (Niebuhr, par, | inferior race, and would feel degraded were aly 
il. pp. 84-190; Berckhardt’s Notes, 80-32, 134, | individual of their tribe to give his daughter in 
185, 248; ‘Trav ols, vol i pp, 838, 339 ; Ali Bey, Mmamace to one of them, It is curtous, however, 
li. pp. 109- tla; Lord Vatentia, tH. [. 843, lll. 324.) that while they thus regard the service of their 
Agriculture.—The nature of the soil restricts | horses (their greatest, pride) as a menial ocenpa- 
the pursuits of the agriculturist to particular lo- | tion, they should thernselyes unscrupulously per- 
ealities, and his return varies materially in dif-| form other works, which appear to us cuite of as 
ferent parts of the peninsula, a Oman, the | low a character, The businesses of dyeing and 
hetter sort of wheat, even when the season has tanning are performed wholly by the men. The 
been peenliarly rainy, will not return more than | Bedouin women weave the coverings of tents and 
ten fer one; nor the dlourrah (a coarse kind of | the bags for holding provisions, of the hair of goats 
barley) more than twelve for onc; while in the | and camels, It. the manufacture of tent-covers is 
most fertile parts of Yemen, wheat is said to yield | confined to the mountainous regions, where goats 
somcetinies as much as fifty times the seed, and | abound, their hair being exclusively ‘used for that 
the return for the dhourrah, tt is affirmed, amounts purpose, (Pliny, Nat. Hlist., lib, vi. cap. 28, p. 142.) 
to Lob, 200, and sometimes even 4/0 for one, But}  Thiese are all the arts er manufactures practised 
statements hike these, being liable to extreme: among the Bedouins; and the standard seems 
exaggeration, must be recerved with considerable } scarcely higher in the towns. It is true that gold 
scepticism; though, as the dheurrah yields, in | and silver ornaments are manufactured in Y emelts 
this district, two and even three crops in the year, | but by Jews and Danian Indians, Even the monei 
the acconnts of its extreme produciiveness are not | which is coined in that district (and there is none 
so Very extravagant as, af first sight, they seem | coined in ay other) is the work of the former ; 
tu be, (Nichuhr, Des. de PAr. par. 1. p. 135.) and the only watchmaker who ever settled in the 
The Tehama of Yemen, whenever its arid soil | country was a Turk. Of machinery, there is next 
is naturally, or can be artificially irrigated, is; to none, Some rude sorts of arms are made in 
plentifully sown with dhowrah, ‘The plough is | Yemen, as the crooked knife, jambea,.and a very 
dragged in every direction over the field, tl the! inferior matchlock, There are also, in Yemen, 
earth is well broken and completely mixed. S several looms for the manufacture of coarse linci: 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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sawer follows the plough, and casis the seed into} and this, like the hair and wool-weaving: among 
the furrow, as it is formed, the return of the | the Bedouins, forms by far the most important of 
plough covering the grat. In about eight weeks | all their industrial occupations, Some woollen 
the dhourrah is fit for the reaper; but as the farmer | cloths are also woven; but this manufacture is 
wishes the corn to be extremely ripe and dry be- | much less extensive than the former, The slip- 
fore if is gathered, 1t remains standing a week or pers and sandals in common use are brought from 
two longer, and is then pulled up by the roots. } Reypt and Constantinople; and the only attempts 
As, by this process, a considerable quantity of the | at manufactures are confined to the construction 
ary seed is shed, the plough is azain passed over | of rude matchlocks, jambeas, and lance-heads, to- 
the ground, and, in about ten weeks, a second erop | gether with vessels of copper and tin, in which the 
is produced, which, being gathered in the same pilgrims caiTy away the water of the holy well, 
wiy as the first, is, as before stated, not wilte- | zeazeni. {Burekhardt's Travels, i. $43; Ali Bey, 
quently followed by a third. i, 29, 100.) In Oman, the only manufactures are 
Phe plough is of the radest description, and sashes and turbans of silk or cotton, the whba, or 
even tlis cannot be used on the mountain side;! Arab cloak of wool or camel’s hair, a coarse kind 
the latter being tilled by means of an iron hoe, ot} of cotton canvass, arms of a very rude description, 
rather pickaxe, ‘These, with touls of primitive | carthen jars, called murtaban, and gunpowder, 
construction for cutting channels in the ticlds and | (Frazer’s Journey into Khorasan, p. 18.) 
gardens, and for forming banks or dikes to pre-| At Snez, Hodeida, Mocha, and Muscat, some of 
serve the water, complete the seanty list of ayri- | the vessels are constructed’ in which the Arabs 
enitural implements, “When the com is to be | carry on their coasting, and Indian trade, Till 
threshed the Arabs place it in two rows, ear to! within these few years, ship-builkding was carried 
ear: a large stone is then drawn over it by two} on at Djidda also (Ali Bey, ii, 45): but though it 
oxen, so that the grain is rather crushed than | be still a yery important shipping-station, no ves- 
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bels of any kind are now built at it, and it is with 
difficulty that means are found of even repairing a 
ship or boat. (Burckhardt’s Travels, 1 43.) 1c 
want of wood,in Arabis, lays the shipwright under 
peculiar disadvantages, The timber used in Suez 
is felled in the woods of Asta Minor, conveyed up 
the Nile to Cairo, and thence, overland, to its place 
of destination, When ships were built at Djidda, 
the timber came by the same route; and it may 
be presumed that its further transit, by the Ked 
Sea, from Suez rendered it too costly. In Mocha 
aud Hodeida a part of the timber is procured from 
the mountain-sides of Yemen, but the greater por- 
tion 1s imported from the coast of Africa, (Burck- 
hardt’s Travels, t, 42-44.) 

The ships of the Arabs, excepting those of Mus- 
eat, which are of a very superior description, are 
extremely rude and simple, Those called dows 
are the largest, and are the onty ones that perform 
the vovage to India. (Burckhardt’s ‘Travels, 1. 43.) 

The unskilfulness of the Arab seamen, with the 
clumsy nature of, ther dows, render shipwrecks of 
very frequent eceurrence. Ali Bey was wrecked 
on his yoyagee from Suez to Djidda, and again on 
his return from Djidda to Suez (Travels, 11. 34, 
164); and he affirms that not a year passes without 
scveral yeasels heing totally lost, and many more, 
more or less injured; so that ships are always 
bemg built or repaired, without imcreasing the 
actual number employed in the coasting trade (ii, 
45). That number is, however, considerable; the 
ships belonging to Djidda only amount to 250; 
and it. is estimated that about as many belong 
respectively to Suez, Hodeida, and Mocha, (Burck- 
hardt’s Travels, 1.42; Ali Bey, it. 4a.) Many of 
these ships are purchased at Bombay and Muscat ; 
the vessels of the latter being very supenor to 
those of the Red Sea, and their navigators much 
before the sailors of Yemen in energy and skill, 
(See Museat,) 

The best houses of the Arabs are built of stone, 
or, if upon the coast, of madrepore and coral. This 
latter material is of such a nature that it rapidly 
decomposes when exposed to the weather. In 
other parts they use a sun-burnt brick with little 
or no lime, ao that constant care 18 necessary to 
prevent the introduction of moisture, the tropical 
rains bringing with them sure destruction to the 
neglected buildings of an Arab town, quickly re- 
ducing them to a heap of rubbish; and as the 
wooden materials very soon vanish in a country 
where wood is extremely scarce, the very ruins of 
many cities, formerly celebrated for ther magniti- 
cence and grandeur, may now be sought tor mn 
vain, yen in towns that are populous, and stir- 
ring with activity, many houses are falling rapidly 
to decay; and while no part is old, many parts are 
dilapidated and ruinous: yet an Arab town, on the 
first approach to it, appears llandsome and pictu- 
resque; the houses, like those all over the East, 
are flat-roofed, and among them rnse, here and 
there, the dome-covered tombs, called Aoéas, which, 
with the tapering minarets of the mosques, give to 
the whole outline an air of variety and clegance. 
Every good house exhibits a senes of gaudy lat- 
tices to its windows; und many of them are orma- 
mentedywith fanciful designs in white stucco. 
Most of the gateways have p&mted arches; and 
@ the general character of the ornamental architec- 
ture is not very dissimilar to the Gothic. The 
mosques are square buildings, or rather parallelo- 
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houses of the poorer classes are of the most wretched 
description. Huts composed of wicker work or 
date-tree leaves, covered on the inside with mats, 
and sometimes on the outside with a little clay; 
huddled together, and hanlly sufficient to afford a 
shelter from the weather. These circumstances, 
with the filth ecllected in the unpaved streets, and 
never removed, impress the mind of a European 
with a sense ef utter desolation and misery. 

No remains of the fine Saracenic architecture of 
the middle ages are found in Arabia; singular as 
it may appear, that a people who have left the 
traces of their skill in this art in every land, from 
Mesopotamia to Spain, should possess no trace of 
it. in their native country, The perishable nature 
of building materials in Arabia may account for 
this fact, for even the holy mosque at Mecca has 
undergone so many repairs that 1t may be regarded 
asa modem structure; but it is much more pro- 
bable that, while the Arab conquerors caught the 
love of arts and sciences from the enervated, but 
refined, nations subdued by them in their headlong 
career of conquest, those arts and scrences did not 
tind their way into the peninsula, and that architec~ 
ture, ike the rest, never fleurished within its lumnits. 

The Arabs use no levels in their buildings, con- 
sequently them floors are very uneven; and, not- 
withstanding the heat of their climate, they have 
a very bad, or, rather, no idea of ventilation. The 
large ventilators, placed om the honse-tops in 
Eeypt, and which diffuse a current of air through 
all the lower apartments, are totally unknown, 
In many places the windows are composed of trans- 
parent stone, built into the walls, and, consequently, 
incapable of opening. (Burckhardt’s Travels, 1, 
1¥—22, 15535—155, 185—242; ii, 150,329, &e.; Ali 
Bey, ii. 30, 42, 94-104, 161-174; Lord Valentia, 
i, 849—848 : Fraser, 7, 8.) 

Commerce.—Owing to the situation of Arabia, 
nearly surrounded by the sea, and occupying, as 
it were, a central position between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, it has always enjoyed a considerable 
trade, which, m later ages, has been materially 
promoted by the resert of pilgrims to the holy 
cities, The hadjis, indeed, are expressly autho- 
rised by the Prophet to combine commercial pur- 
smits with the performance of a religious duty 
(Koran, chap. ii. Sale); and a great amount of 
business is, consequently, transacted at Mecca, 
dunng the period that the pilgrims remain in that 
city. With the exception of coffee, and a few 
other articles of infemeur importance, Arabia has 
bué little native produce to export. Its trade, 
therefore, is, and always has been, prineipally one 
of transit. Great quantities of commodities are 
annually brought to Djidda, Mecca, Muscat, and 
its other entrepéts, from Turkey, Persia, Africa, 
and the Indian Islands, With our own country, 
however, Arabia has searcely any intercourse 
whatever, The total value of imports into the 
terrniteries of the Imaum ef Muscat from the 
United Kingdom, in the year 1863, amounted 
to 41,149 f, representing 2,489 tons of coal, In 
the four preceding years the imports were nil, 
The exports from the United Kingdom into the 
territories of the Imaum of Museat, in the year 
1865, were of the value of 34 sterling, (An- 
nual Statement of ‘Frade and Navigation,) The 
etTeat centres of Aralian trade are Djidda, Mocha, 
and Muscat. The first. 1s the port of Mecca, and 
also the principal ehannel through which the re- 
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hammedan world, the trade of Arabia has conside- 
rably decreased; but it is still carried on to a 
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greater extent than would readily be supposed, 
considering the limited amount of its population 
and productions; Mocha is the principal seat of 
the coffee trade, though Lobeia has of late years 
made some powerful attempts at rivalry; and 
Muscat has recently risen to very considerable emi- 
nence as a sea-poert and seat of the carrying trace, 
particularly with India and the countries round 
the Persian Gulf. (Durckhardt’s Travels, 1. 29- 
31; Ali Bey, 11, 101-107; Fraser, 16; Lord Va- 
Jeutia, ii, 8370; Niebubr, par. 11. p. 193, See also, 
Daipsa, Mocua, Muscat, &e.) 

Laws, Crimes, and Punishments —The laws of 
Arabia are these of a primitive people under a pa- 
triarchal government. The civil laws, founded 
upon the Keran, are administered by caclis, distin- 
guished by their expertence i the customs of the 
pation, but to whom a knowledge of the arts of 
reading and writing is not always indispensable. 
It should be observed, however, that the Arab 
judges are uf two kinds; the Cadi-el-feriaa (judge 
of customary law), and the Cadi-el-s heryad (judge 

of written law), the latter being more common in 
what are called the Turkish towns (that is, in 
uawns governed by Turkish law}, than im those 
where the unmixed customs of Arabia exist. 
Written pleadings are not, however, unknown, even 
in pure sirab towns ; but nreeedents (in some cases, 
perhaps, reduced to a rude form of codif catia) 
seems to form the principal, Wf not the only guide, 
io an Arab judge’s decision, The sovereign, 
whether he be monarch of a state, or sheikh of a 
Bedouin tribe, is only presilent of the tribunal of 
justice; he cannot decide a case, either civil or 
eritainal; every one must be referred to the proper 
tribunal; and the sovereign possesses no power of 
reversing ia decision, But this protection from 
despotte puwer is, u1 the tawns, merely apparent ; 
for, as the sovereign lames the cadis and dismisses 
them at pleasure, they regard themselves simply 
us hus olfivers, and jever cream Gf pronwuicing a 
sentence of which he disapproves, Among the 
Bedouins, however, the office of cadi is cleetive, 
and tle sheikh has no influence in the appert- 
ment, (Nicbuhr, par. il pp. Ls0, &e.s Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bel, pp. GX, &«.) 

Capital punishments are very rare; being in- 
feted only for blasphemy, and conjugal infidelity 
in women. The blasphemer is hanged: the un- 
chaste wife, if her ywuilt be wnequivoecally proved, 
has her threat cut; and, by an unheard of refine- 
ment of atrocity, ber father ar brother is compelled | 
10 be her executioner. ‘This detestable barbarity 
is, however, rarely perpetrated ; for the marriage 
tie beimg, on the part. of the husband, of very easy 
dissolution, he generally prefers sending his offend- 
ing spouse back to her famil ¥, mercly assigning as 
a reason that she does net suit him, (Ntebutir, 
pari. p. 21; Burekhardt, Notes on Bed., p. 63.) 
Carporal plunishments are almost unknown, The 
immemorial usage is to award a pecuniary fine, 
whatever may be the nature of the crime, “E very 
offence has its ascertained miulct, even to murder ; 
but, in this case, the friends of the deceased are 
not compelled to take the compensation, being, 
by the law of Fher, or blaod revenge, allowed to 
take the life of the homicide, or that of any of his 
relations within the fourth degree, 1f, however, 
the fine be accepted, the Koran expressly provides 
fur the safety of the murderer, (Koran, chap. ii, 
p. 21; Niebuhr, par. 1. pp. 24-313; Burekhardt’s 
Notes on Bad, pp. $489, } Insulting ¢ expressions, 
acts of violence, however shrht, and the infliction 
of wounds, have ench their respective tarif of 
fines, The decisions of the cadis are gencrally 
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is called upon to expurgate himself by oath. The 


judicial oaths vary in sanetity and solemnity; and 


if the accused swear, by the one proposed, to his 
innocence, he is eonsidered as acquitted. 

Among the Bedouins, the customs of Wasy and 
Dakheu have ail the force of law im other coun- 
tries; by the first, an Arab family binds itself to 
be the protector of another, and this obligation, 
once undertaken, descends through all the gencra- 
tions of both. ‘There is no Arab, from the lowest 
to the highest, but haa his wasy, or guardian ; and 
the duty of protection inferred from this character, 
is among the most sacred recognised in Arabia. 

By the law of dake, a person.im actual danger, 
who can touch another, er even anything with 
which that other is in contact, or can hit him by 
spitting or throwing a stone at him, at the same 
time exclaiming, * dna dakheilak, (I am thy pro- 
tected,} acquires a nyht to the protection which 
he secks, and which is always accorded to the 
fullest extent. Even a detected thief, if he can 
touch anyone In his eaptor’s tent (except the 
captor himself), becomes safe: for which reason 
he is bound band and foot, and beaten, till he 
agrees to renounce the dakhei for that day. It 1s 
for this reason, too, that he is subsequently buried 
alive, as it were; for should le become the dakheil 
of anyone, his Tight to freedom is immediately 
allowed, arid he is treated, in every respect, like a 
newly arrived grest in the tent of his late enemy, 
There is only one offender to whom the privilege 
of dakhed is refused, namely, the thief released 
upon the responsibility of some third party, if he 
should, when at liberty, refuse to satisfy his bail, 
Cader such circumstances, he is proclaimed éraitor, 
and loses all the privileee m question; in fact, 
becomes outlawed, The dake does not apply to 
a homicide under the thar, (Burckhardt, Notes 
on Bedouins, pp. 7-4, 75, 89-100, 1K2.) 

Though polygamy be allowed by the Moham- 
medan law, in practice it is by no means general. 
Few men, of moderate fortunes, have more than 
gone wife; and many, even of the highest rank, 
sumlarly confine themselves. (Niebuhr, par. 1. 
p. 63; Burekhardt, Not. on Bed., p. 61.) On the 
other hand, the nature of the marriage ecremony, 
and the facility of divorce, renders changes of 
wires of very cummon oceutrence. In the towns, 
an agreement before the eudi, in the desert, the 
slaughter of a lamb in the tent of the bride’s 
father, completes the contract, which is broken 
quite as readily as it ts formed. The husband 
having: said, before witnesses, ‘ent talek’ (thou art 
divorced}, and sent the woman back to her family, 
hoth partics are considered free; the husband from 
the maintenance of his wife, the wife to form a new 
connection, In these cases, the woman’s portion 
is returned; and, among the Bedouins, the husband 
adds to it a she-camel. The custom of divorce is, 
however, much more prevalent im the tents than 
in the towns, In the latter it is always considered 
indecorous, and implying dishonour in the woman; 
bit in the desert 4 wife may have heen divorced 
three or four times, and yet be free from any stain 
or imputation on her character. Polygamy, how- 
ever, is much more common in the towns than 
among the bedouins. 

Hf a man leave a widow, his brother generally 
offers to marry her; but this is entirely a law of@ 
enstem, and not binding on etther party. A man 
has, however, an exclusive rizht to the hand of his 
cousin: and, although he cannot be compelled to 
marry her, his renunciation of his right is neces- 
sary to enable lier to marry another. Marriages 
are consummated at a very early age; it being 
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_ herdt’s Notes on Bed. pp. 61-66 ; Niebuhr, par, i. 
pp. 63-67.) 

Pthe ie of inheritance ia very simple as regards 
property. The effects of a deceased father are 
shared among his children, the portion of a male 
being double that of a female. ‘The sucecssion to 
power is leas clearly ascertained. If a sheikh or 
sovereign die, his successor is usually taken from 
ameng his sona;, Mut it does not seem that any ene 
has a weli-es tablished mght in preference to the 
others. In Yemen, it would appear that the iman 
ig succeeded by his eldest living son, even to the 
exclusion of the children of an eller one deceased. 
(Niebuhr, par. iis p. 179; Burckhardt, Notes on 
Bed., pp. 68, 75; Lord Valentia, vol. it. p. 880.) 

Religion —Antecedent to the carhest records, 

_ the city of Mecca had been sacred vround; and its 
holy temple, the Aeeba, identified m the minds of 
the Arabs with every sacred feeling. The legends 
with respect to it, to which it is winecessary more 
particularly to allude, show that the relivion of the 
early Arabs was, to a considerable extent, mixed 
up with that of the Hebrews. They acknowledge: 
one supreme (God, regarding, however, the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars, as inferior and suberdi- 
nate intellivences. This religion has been called 
SABIANISM, elther from SALI, a supposed son of 
seth, or, a9 1s more probable, from the word Sana, 
signifying the Host of Heaven. The supreme God 
was called Allah Teale (Most [igh God), the sub- 
ordinate deities, 4é Slahat (the Powers), Tt was 
these titles (one particular, the other general) that 
led Herodotus to affirm that the Arabtans worship- 
ped only two gods, namely, C/rotelt and Adilat; 
the former of whom he identifies with the Bacchus 
(Acorupos) Of the Grecks, the latter with Urania, 
the muse‘of astronomy. (Herodotus, Thalia, § &; 
Al-Firawz, Shahrestan et alus in Pococke, pp. 110, 
J38, 143, 284; D’lferbelot, pp. 724, 726, &c.} The 
Sabian relimion can searcely be deemed irratiouak 
when professed by a rude people, inhabiting an 
open country, under a ciear sky; who must have 
connected the changes of the seasons and the re- 
turns of the periodic rains and droughts, that ren- 
dered their plas alternately fertile and sterile, 
‘with the revolutions of the heavenly badies. But 
the Arabs also worshipped angels (Koran, chaps. 
liti, and Ixxi.); anc their images, which last they 
believed te be imspired by the supreme divinity 
with life and intelligenee. This sort of idolatry 
having been once introduced, gradually spread; 
and in the sixth century, and long before, the num- 
ber of these deities was very greut, each tobe 
having chosen one to be its peculiar intercessor 
with the Supreme Being; and 460 were enshrined 
in the kaaba, as tutelary cuardians of the days of 
the Arab year. (Al-Jananb, Shahrestan ct aliis in 
Pococke, 90 ef seg.; Sale, Intro, Koran, 14-22 
Hurckhardé’s ‘T ravels, i, pe 200, de.) 

The Arabs seem, inde, to have admitted, with- 
out hesitation, all deities; and thus, in the sixth 
century, a figure of the Virgin Mary, with the in- 
fant Jesus, was sculptured on one of the principal 
pillars of the kaaba as an object of adoration, (Il 
Arraky, quoted by Burckhardt, Travels, i. p. 30¢) 
It is most probable that this indiscriminate adep- 
tion of the objects of veneration of all sects, was 
intended to render the sacred city sacred to all 

* men, and thus to increase the resart of pilgrims, 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, 
A.D. 70, many Jews fled into Arabia. These exiles 
made many proselytes among the natives, whole 
tribes embracing the Hebrew faith; so that, 11a 
century or two, the Jewish Arabs became a very 
powerful section of the whole people, A similar 
cause, the persecution early in the third century 
of the Christian wra, drove many Cliristians to 
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Arabia, whose zeal, unchecked hy former suffer- 
ings, led them to preach their doctrines im their 
new homes, and that with such success that ima 
short time they had made a very great progress 
in the country. 

The faith of the Persian Magi, or the religion of 
Zoroaster, had, at a very early period, found ita 
wity inte the peninsula ; had been embraced with 
avidity by many tribes : and thus, in the middle 
of the sixth century, the population of Arabia was 
divided, perhaps not very unequally, into Sabians, 
Jews s, Christians, and Magians. (Shahrestan et aliis 
in Poeocke, 14) et seg.; Sale, Intro. Koran, 21-24,) _ 

much was the state of religion in Arabia at the 
birth of Mohammed; an epoch which may be re- 
carded as the commencement of one of the most 
extraerdinary revolutions that history has to re- 
cord, Jt occurred at. Mecca in the month of May, 
A.D. 571 (Dr. Prideaux, Hist, Moh, 6) or 570 
(Abul-Feda, Vit. Moh. 49), This founder of a new 
religion, and of a political power which, even in 
his lifetime, extended over his native country, and 
which, under his successors, threatened to enibrace 
the empire of the world, traced his cenealogy in a 
(irect line through eleven descents from Koreish, 
the founder of the powertul tribe that bore his 
name, Koreish, again, was affirmed to be the 
tenth in direct. descent from Adnan; and Adnan, 
ihe third, seventh, or eighth (whieh is doubtful) 
from Ishmacl, the son of Abraham, ({Abul-Feda, 
Vit. Moh, cap. 11, pp. 6, 7.) 

The future Prophet. sprung, therefore, from the 
noblest tribe of the Ishmaelitish Arabs, and his 
grandiather was, at the time of his birth, sovereign 
of Mecca, and guardian of the kaaba; consequently, 
from the sacredness of lus territory, and the holi- 
ness of his office, a prince of great power and influ- 
ence, (CAlul-Feda, cap. vi. p. 13; Al-Firawz et 
aliis in Pococke, p. 41; Kcchetensis Chron. or Hist. 
AY, par. 1, cap. li. p, 139 e¢ seg.) 

Yet, notwithstanding his high connections, Mo- 
hammed'’s early life was passed in comparative 
poverty. Ilis father, a younger son of the sove- 
reign of Mecea, dying before Mohammed was two 
years old, the latier, and lus mother, were left 
with no other provision than five camels, and # 
female slave. To his grandfather, Abdol-Motalleb, 
in the first. instance, and subsequently to his uncle, 
Abu-Taled, the future Prophet was, therefore, in- 
debted for his infant protection; and this guar- 
dianship was exercised with the greatest kindness, 
the uncle especially (for Abdol-Motalleb died when 
Mevhammed was only eight years old), continuin 
the firm friend of his ward, throughout his life, 
and protectins him in the dangers and difficulties 
which beset his first attempts to disseminate his 
doctrines. Under the auspices of his uncle, Mo- 
hammed began life as a merchant, accompanying 
a trading caravan to Syria, in his thirteenth year. 
Subsequently, and at a very carly age, Abu-Taleb 
recommended him as a factor to Khadija, a rich 
widow, to whom his skill in commerce, or his other 
accomplishments, so far endeared him, that, in a 
short time, he exchanged the name of servant for 
that of husband ; raisiny himself by this alliance 
to an equality with the richest, if not the most 
powerful men af Mecen. .At the time of his mar- 
riage, he was twenty-live, aud bis wife forty years 
of age. (Abul-Feda, caps. iv. and v. pp. 10 and 12.) 
Tit would be useless new to attempt to discover the 
proximate cause that led Mohammed to attack a 
system of wlotatry, of which his own family were 
at. the head. It was nut, however, as some have | 
surmised, a sudden outbreak of enthusiasm : for, 
after his murriage, he continued ta live in all tle 
privacy compatible with the station of a rich and - 
highly cunnected individual for thirteen years, At 
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the termination of this period, he withdrew from 
society, resorted to a cave in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca, where, for two vears, he gave out that he 
was in daily communication with the Divinity. 
At the end of this time, being then forty years of 
age, he assumed the character of a Prophet, sent by 
the Almighty to establish a new religion; or, if 
we may take his own words, to restore the ancient 
one, professed hy Adam, Noah, Abraham, the 
Prophets, and Jesus Christ; by destraying the 
gross klolatries of his chuntrymen, andl weeding 
out the corruptions and superstitions by which, as 
he alleged, the Jews and Chnstians had detormed 
the beautiful simplicity of the true faith, (Abul- 
Feda, cap. vii. pp. 14-17; Abul-Pharagius, p. 102; 
il-Macin. Hist, Sar., fib. 1. cap. i. p. 13, &e.} 
Nothing can well exceed the simphcity of the 
Mohammedan doctrines, as delivered by the 
fodder and his immediate successors: and as 
they are embajied in the {4 chapters of the 
Koran: The unity of God; the divine mission of 
Mohammed; the stated observance of prayer; 
the giving of alms; the observance of an aniual 
faut; and the pilgrimage to Mecca; comprise 
under five heads, the principal points, whether doc- 
trinal or practical, which were to be enforced. 
The resurrection of the body was proclaimed, and 
# fliiture state, in which men will reeeive tho Te- 
ward of their goad actions and @bedicnce to the 
Jaw of the Prophet, or be subjected to a pcr fiyeng 
punishment for their evil deeds und infidelity, 
The fae? admission of all true believers to a state 
of liliss, is an article of Mohammedan faith. 
(Koran, passin, eapoctally chaps, i. mi iv. v. and 
exii; Reland’s Moham, Theol, p. 20 de} The 
supposed divine leration of Mohammed is the 
principal novelty introduced, Tlie stated pravers 
were only adaptations of custome already existing 
among the Sabians, Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
wians; the annual fast was a very ancient prac- 
tice among the eld Arabs; and the only change 
effected by Mohammed in its observance, was, by 
prohibitius the intercalation of a month in the 
lunar year, to make the savred season fixed in- 
stead .of ambulatory. (Koran, chap. ix.) ‘The 
pilevimage te Mecen was, as has been shown, 4 
practice followed from the very carhest. times ; 
and the rewards and punishment® in another life 
were adopted, but with much adulteration, from 
the Christian doctrines. The grossly sensual 
character of Mohamineil's paradise, is, in fact, the 
wreat blemish in his religious system; and lias had 
a most debasing and degrading influence over the 
couniTies where it las acquired an ascendancy. 
The new religion being’ in most parts little 
more than an adaptation of various parts of the 
religions previousiy existing in Arabia, was well 
fitted to attract all by the respect it: professed for 
the peculiar tenets of each, excepting the idola- 
trous worship of the Sabians, Accordingly, Mo- 
hammed was heard with patience by the peopie 
of Meeca, ti] he denounced the idols of the 
Kaaba. ‘This, however, raised so strong a feeling 
arainst him, that his ruin was prevented, and his 
life preserved, only by the firm friendship of his 
uncle, Abu-Taleb, who, although: unconvinced by 
the preaching of his nephew, protected bim 
against his enemies, In the sixth year of lis mis- 
sion, the persecutions to which he was exposed 
became so severe, that many of Jus followers 
sought by permission, refuge in other lands, chiefly 
in Abyssinia; where they became the first instru- 
ments for planting the new faith in Africa, ‘This 
event is called) by Eastern writers, FHE FIRST 
Huutra or flight, (Abul-Feda, caps. ix, x. Xt, 
pp. 21-27; Ebuoil-Athir El-Firawz eé adits in 
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In less than nine years, Mohammed succeeded 
in uniting all Arabia in one faith; but did not 
live long to enjoy his triumph. Some years pre- 
viously, or in the seventh Hejira, A.p, 628, he was 
poisoned by a Jewess of Chaibar, who, on his en- 
tering that town in triumph, offered him some 
ezes, previously drugged, professedly to test the - 
reality of his divine knowledge, (Abul-Feda, 
cap, xlv, p. 92.) Henceforward his strength de- 
chned: but his death was caused by a fever 
which, having at intervals deprived him of Ins 
reasun, terminated his existence in the space of 
fourteen days, on the 12th of the Ist month, Ke- 
bizah, in the eleventh Hejira (6th June, 632), in 
his stxty-third, or, according to some authorities, 
sixty-fifth year. He was buried at Medina; and 
the Mohammedan doctors differ ag to which ts 
the most sacred—Mecca, which gave birth to 
their Apostle, or Medina, which received him in 
his flight, and contains his mortal remains. (El- 
Maein, lib, i. p. 10; Abul-Feda, caps. bxi—-lxiv, 
pp. 8-142; Ockley's Hist, Sar., 1, 1.) 

Mohammed died in the midst of preparations 
to carry his spiritual faith and temporal power 
into other countries, His death scarcely, how- 
ever, suspended the completion of his great 
ilesigns: a momentary state of confusion was 
followed by the election of Abu-Beere, father-in- 
law of Mohammed, ty the office of supreme head 
of the Mussulman religion and power, under the 
title of ‘ Khalitf,’ or ‘Successor of the Prophet.’ 
Under his reign, and that of his tae successors, the 
Arab arms were carried triumphantly into all the 
neigh beuring countries; and by the twentieth year 
af the Hejira, or within less than ten years from 
the death of Mohammed, the conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, was completed. In the thir- 
teenth year of the Hejira, Damascus was taken ; 
in the seventeenth, Antioch; in the nineteenth, 
Ikpahan; and inthe twentieth, Alexandria, (E- 
Macin, lib. i. cap. i. pp. 16-38; Abul-Pharagius, 
pp. LO8-117; Ockley, i. pp. 1—391,) 

The khalifate contmued cleetive for four sueces- 
sive elections; the Jast who held the power by pub- 
lic suffrage, being Aly, the cousin and son-in-law of 
Mohammed, This FIRST BELIEVER had been’ 


; thus tong passed by, in consequence of his re- 
‘fusing to held as sacred anything not contained 


in the Koran, or the immediate traditions of the 
Prephet. (Abdul-Pharagius, p. 115.) From this 
circumstance arose the division of the Moham- 
medans into two great sects, the SonnivEs and 
the Scirrres. The latter, the disceples of Ali, 
whom they denominate the viear of Ged, receiving 
oily these doctrines which he admitted to be 
sacred: while their adversanes (the orthodox 
Mussulmans) hold, at least in equa’ reverence, the 
7,270 Sonna, or oral laws, which, within the first 
200 years of Mohammedanism, had grown into 
respect and veneration. (D’Herbelot, arts, Bokhari, 
Hadith, and Sonnah, pp. 238, 416, and 807.) 

Ali fell by the hand of an assassin, after a 
troubled reign of five years; and Moawijah, son of 
Abu-Sophian, the greatest enemy of Mohammed, 
usurped the thronc; and, what is more remark- 
able, had the power or art to make the khalifate 
hereditary in his own family. His descendants 
are called the Ommiyade race of khalifs, from 
QOmmiyah, the grandfather of Abu-Sophian; and | 
they possessed the regal and sacerdotal power 
through fourteen generations, and for nearly 100 
years, (El-Macin, lib. i. caps, v. and vi. pp. 39-49; 
Atml-Pharavius, pp. 117-123; Ockley, iL pp. 1-106.) 

The Ommiyade khalifs were, in the 133rd Hejira 
(a.D, 750), superseded by the descendants of Abbas, 
one of the uncles of Mohammed, The Ommiyade 
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sion of the Prophet's family ; and, after a length- 
ened struggle, the last Ommiyade khalif was 


completely defeated in Mesopotamia, and ayain 


in Egypt, where he was slain. Abul-Abus-Saffa, 
and the princes, his descendants, are known in 
history as the Abbaside khalifs, (El-Macin, lib. i. 
cap. %X1; lib. ji, cap, i. pp. 95-100; Abul-~Phara- 
fius, pp. 137, 188.) 

The seat of government had, in the meanwhile, 
been removed from Medina to Damascus, and 
from the latter to Bagdad. It was in this new 
seat of empire that the Arab claim to literary 
and scientific eminence waa first. raised, It was 
here that the splendid courts of Hatroun-al- 
Raschid, and his sons, Al-Mansoor and Motassem, 
were held. It was here that, under their patron- 
age, the Greek sages and philosophers were trans- 
lated, that the native Arab genius raised its lead, 
and carriet the sciences, physical and metaphy- 


sical, together with the useful arts, to a point of 


grandeur unknown in former times, The names 
alone of the Saracen philosophers, mathemati- 
clans, astronomers, physicians, hotanists, chemists, 
and architects, who illustrated this period of Arab 
history, would fill a velume. Of chemistry, they 
may he called the inventors; aud although in 
astronomy, they did not presume to depart from 
the Ptolomean hypothesis, they carried out the 
views of the Alexandrian philosopher, and at- 
tained results marvelous for their accuracy, when 
the erroneous nature of the data on which they 
were founded is considered. To the astronomical 
tables of Bagdad, Cordova, and Samarecand, sub- 
sequent observers owe a lar~e debt of gratitude; 
and many of the common terms in modern astro- 
homry, and most of the names applied to the fixed 
stars, attest the source whence Europe drew the 
elements of astronomical science. ‘The Arabs, if 
they did not invent, at. least were the great im- 
provers of algebra (the name sufficiently at- 
tests its origin), which placed in the hands of 
the analyist an instrument of vast and apparently 
unlimited power. Perhaps, however, the most 
important invention we wwe to the Arabs, is that 
of the arithmetical characters, now in eommon 
use, Which banished at once anid for ever the cum- 
brows and unwieldy notation of the Rormans, In 
medicine, the Arabs were pre-eminently great: 
and the magnificent remains of their public anil 
private buildings, in Syria, Egypt, aud Spain, 
evince their skill in architecture, The Arab court 
of Bagdad was, in fact, the centre of the know- 
ledge and refinement of the peried in which it 
existed; and, by a singular contrast, that period 
corresponded with the darkest and most degraded 
portion of European history. (Abdul-Pharagius, 
p, 150, ef seq.3 D’Herbelot, pp. 430, 445, de.) 

Schools and Jeducation—The learning which 
gave celebrity to the court of Bagdad in the 
middie ages, does net appear ever to have heeu 
naturalised in Arabia. before the #ra of Moham- 
med, aymorance (that 1s, ignorance of written 
Jearning) was so far from being accounted cis- 
graceful, that we learn from the Koran (chap. 
xxix.) that Mohammed, though of the roval 
house of Hedjaz, could neither read nor write; 
and, in the present day, judges are frequently 
illiterate, (Burckhardt’s Notes on Bed., 68.) It 
cannot, therefore, be supposed that education in 
Arabia is either very good or widely diffused, 
According to Niebuhr (Des de ’Ar., par. i. p. 91) 
‘the Arab princes by no means encourage science ; 
and, throughout the East, you meet few who 
merit the title of learned.’ 

Public provision is however made for the edu- 
cation of youth; and a teacher for the children 
and young slayes is no uncommon part of the 
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domestic establishment of distinguished families ; 
80 that, in the cities, the greater part of.the popu- 
lation can read and write—attainments which 
are also found commonly enough among the 
sheikhs of tribes in the neighbourhood of the 

settled districts, | 

To almost every mosque there is attached 4 
school, where the poorer children may be taught 
gratuitously ; besides which, there arc in every 
great town more or fewer private establishments 
where the children of the middle classes are re- 
ceived, The education is of a limited kind, com- 
prising little more than reading, Writing, the 
simple rules of arithmetic, and the, doctrines of 
the Mohammedan religion, School-houses, like 
the shops, are open te the street, so that the 
whole process of education is conducted in public; 
and to prevent the distraction incident to such a 
situation, the readers and repeaters speak in the 
highest possfble key, and accompany their deli- 
very with violent gesticulations. 

Besides these, there are in many of the greater 
towns schools of a higher character: colleges, in 
fact, in which the higher sciences—mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology, and medicine—are taught. 
In the Imanat of Nemen (which is but a small 
part of the district so called) there are taro of 
these colleges, One of the chief studies in them 
is the ancient Arabic, now & dead language; for 
their learned men are expected te understand 
clearly, not only the Koran in its original tongue, 
but also all the ancient commentators, of whom 
the number is very considerable. Candidates for 
offices, civil or ecclesiastical, are said to undergo 
a very rigorous public examination as to their 
literary and scientific attainments; but this is 
mere pretence, the most illiterate persons being 
frequently appointed to the highest posts, while 
the best: instructed get a precarious living as 
scribes, teachers, and public reciters ur pocts, 
Hence the wish to acquire a high deyree of scho- 
Jastic knowledge is very weak in the majority of 
Arabs; and the profession of teacher is far from 
respectable or lucrative. In many of the towns, 
the public schools are falling to decay; and those 
qualified Lo conduct: them prefer wandering over 
the country like the bards and troubadours of the 
middle ages, as pucts and oraters; in which cha- 
racters, a8 the recitcers or singers of the glories of 
the nation, they are welcomed and rewarded alike 
by the shertffs and sheikhs, ‘here is no public 
provision whatever for female education; and, 
among the Ledouins, whole tribes can neither 
real nor write, A very great obstacle to the 
advancement of education in Arabia is, the preju~ 
dice of the natives against printing. From the 
nature of the Arabic characters, interlacing each 
other, and frequently placed vertically, they ap- 
pear handsomer, when well written, than when 
printed, There was not, a few years ago, and 
perhaps there is not at present, a single printing- 
press in the country, (Niebuhr, par. 2, pp, 91-96 ; 
par. i p, 188; Ali Bey, ii, LU0; Burekhardt's 
Notes on Bed,, 42, e¢ ser.) 

Political Divisions, — Sources of Revenue. — 
Without reckontg the Bedouin tibes, the nura- 
ber of'which can hardly be ascertamed, the settled 
parts of Arabia are divided into a great many in- 
dependent governments: hence states, also, not 
unfrequently spring up, The politieal divisions 
of this country are therefore very uncertain, but at 
present they may be regarded as consisting of—tist. 
Fourteen or fifteen states, upon the SSW, coasts: 
and. A much greater number upon the shores of 
the Persian Gaulf; 3rd. The half-settled Bedouin 
tribes on the N, part of that Gulf; 4th. The 
duminions of the Wahabee chief, Abdailah, in 
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Nedsjed ; 5th, The Hedjaz and Bahr-el-tour-Sinai, 
on the W, and NW. of all these. The last are the 
only parts that own a foreign master. The des- 
cendants of Mohammed continued to reign in the 
Hedjaz from his time dewn to a late epoch; ac- 
knowledging, however, the supremacy, first of the 
court of Bagdad, and afterwards of the ‘Turkish 
Sultan, as lead of the Mohammedan faith ; minis- 
ters of the paramount power residing at the sane- 
tuary in the holy cities. While the Turkish go- 
vernment retained its strength, this connection 
was acknowledged and respected in the Hedjaz; 
but in the latter part of last century, the sheriffs 
renounced their nominal allegiance, attacked 
the Turkish paechas, and finally expelled them. 
Scarcely, however, was this effected, when the 
Wahabees subdued the whole of the Holy Land, 
and held it til] 1818-14; when Mehemet Al, 
Pacha of Egypt, nominally restored the Holy 
Cities to the protection of the Porte,*but. virtually 
made himself master of the Hedjuz; which he 
has since retained, and geverned at discretion, 
The Desert. of Sinai has always belonged, more 
or less, to Egypt. (Baurekhardt’s Travels, passim ; 
Notes on Wahabees, 821-420; Lord Valentia, iL 
325-327.) 

Taxes, in the settled portions of Arabia are 
pretty uniform, A tenth of the productions of 
the fand is pail to the sovereign, and this not 
unfrequently in kind. (Fraser, p. 10.) in Yemeu, 
however, tlhs tax appears to be compounded for 
by the payment of a tixed sam annually (Nie- 
buhy, par. ii, p. 183); and with regard to the 
tewn population, this method must necessarily be 
general, The tithe upon land is the only legal 
fixed impost. which the subjects of the native 
Arab princes are called upan tu pay. Lut a far 
more productive source of revenne is found im 
the custums and duties upon merchandise. ‘The 
Tinan of Muscat Jays § per cent, upon all goods 
passing up the Persian Gulf, in Arab bottoms ; 
and this small duty is so productive that it yields 
from 110,000 to 160,000 deilars annually. {1'ra- 
ser, ». 16.) In Yemen, the Iman levies 3 per 
cont, upon the eotfee carried from his domunivns 
beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and ¢ per 
cent, upon all that is sent up the Red Sea; and 
the Suitan Sheriff of Mecca—or rai tier his present 
master, Mehemet. Ali—takes § per cent, mere in 
the port of Djidda, (Lord Valentia, i. 808, 309.) 
The large quantities of yoods that are constautly 
passing from India, Abyssinia, Keypt, Syria, Xc., 
tu all the trading: towns of Arabia, have also their 
stated rates of duties; and the imecome derived 
from them is sv vreat, that Mehemet. Ali cheaply 
purchased his pepularity in bis new dominions by 
foreguing the setiled tithe which liad formerly 
been paid in them. One of his first acts was a 
declaration that the inhalitants of the Hedjaz 
should be wholly free from taxes. (Durekhardt’s 
Notes on Bec, p, 806.) ‘The city of Medina was 
said to be impost free, even before this pertocl, 
(Ali Bey, i, 127.) 

Certain articles of commeree are monopolies in 
the hands of the governments; as salt in the 
Hedjaz, and the same article and sulphur, in Qman, 
(Burckbardt’s Travels, i. p. 65; Fraser, 16.) Be- 
sides which, the suvereizn 1s frequently possessed 
af large landed property in private right, which 
he lets eut precisely Itke any other landlord; and 
in certain cases, as in thpse of the Pmaims of Muscat 
and Yemen, he is also the must considerable mer- 
chant tt Jus own deminiuns, CNiebulr, par. i, 
pp. 182-161; Fraser, 16.) 

These are all legitimate sources of revenue; but 
the evil in this and all other Mohammedan coun- 
tries is, that the coveruments, bet despotic, prac- 
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tise and tolerate al! sorts of extortion, Before the 
conquest of the Hedjaz by the Egyptians, it was 
customary for the sultan sheriff of Mecca to Jill the 
prisons with persons upon charges of disaffection 
to his person, that they might purchase their lives 
and liberties by large fines. (Bureckhardt’s Travels, 
i. p. 416.) In Yemen the dolas receive the taxes 
and customs of the towns, pay the troops, the 
judges, and other public functionaries, and trans- 
mit the balance to Sanaa, the seat of government, 
In this arrangement, the iman squeezes al! he can 
from the dola; and the latter, whose nominal in- 
come is very trifling, resorts to any means, how- 
ever infamous, of realising a large income for him- 
self, The chief sufferers in these transactions are 
the Indian, and other foreign merchants. The 
collection of the customs, too, is attended with 
considerable fraud ; and it is in the power of the 
officer ta favour his friends, and oppress strangers, 
without incurrg any responsibility, “These abuses 
hare, however, been considerably moditied im the 
Hedjaz since the establishment of the Egyptian 
power, (Lord Valentia, iii. p. 325; Burckhardt’s 
Travels, 1 pp. 89, 417.) 

Area and Population —Arabia hasbeen supposed 
to contain from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 imhab., 
though thi is probably beyond the mark, The 
nomadic habits of the greater part of its popula- 
tien, and the number of petty states into which the 
settled pop. is divided, and the little that 13 known 
with respect to most of them, renders it impossible 
to assign either their limits or their population, 
According to Balbi, the imanat of Yemen, or 
Yemen Proper, and the imanat of Muscat, on the 
coast of Omar, have respectively— 

IMANAT OF YEMEN. IMANAT OF MUSCAT. 
Superticial extent, 55,000 Superficial extent, 52,000 


m Sql. Mm. 
Pop., 1,600,000. 


sq. MM. 

Pop., 2,200,000, 

Revenue, 495 0007, aterL Revenue, 165,000. sterl, 
| Army, 1000 men, 


Army 5,000 men, 
Navy, 1 ship, 3 frigates, 
30 inferior vessels. 
Density of pop., 47 per Density of pop., 31 per 

By. m1. sq. m. 

The Hedjaz has been very well surveyed, espe- 
cially by Ali Bey and Burckhardt, but its vary- 
ing population, owing to the infiux and efilux of 
pilytims, together with the crowd of traders who 
are constantly passing between its shores and dis- 
tani countries, renders it difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign its real numbers with any tolerable accu- 
racy. Probably, however, it is more densely peo- 
vled than either Yemen or Muscat. 


| . The states of Yemen, as enumerated by Niebuhr, 


are the following :—~ 


8. Sahan. 
9, Nedsjiren. 
10, Kachran, 


1, Yemen Proper. 
%, Aden. 
3, Kamkeban, 


4. Haschid-u-Lekel. 11. Deiof, 
5. Adn-Arish. 12. South Ehaulan. ’ 
6 Beled-el-Kobail. 13. Nehm. 
7. Nerth Khaulan, 14. Jaifa. 


There are, also, a great many little states upon the 
Persian Gulf; and Hadramaut consists of insig- 
nificant sovercienties, mostly of no greater extent 
than a mile or two round the town where the chicf 
resides. (Niebuht, par. ii, pp, 160-240, 267- 
202, cc.) 

ARABKIR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, pachalik 
of Sivar, cap. sanjiack, 7m, N, Euphrates, and 60 
m. NNE. Malatiia, lat, 39° 5° N., long. 39° It. 
Estim, pep. 25,000, The town is well built, and 
the couutry round is exceedingly fertile. 

ARACAN, a country of Asia, called by the na- 
tives Rakhaing, extending along the W. coast of 
the great FE. peninsula of 8. Asia, acquired frum 
the Birmese, by the British, in L824, It Hes be- 
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tween 15° 53’ (Cape Leprais) and 21° 30’ N, lat., 
and $2° 20° and 94°. 14 FE, long, ; haying N. ther. 
Nauf., which separates it from Chittagong, E. the 
Yeomandong mountains, dividing it from the Bir- 
niese domintons, and W, the Indian Ocean; the 
two latter boundaries mecting at an acute ansle at. 
Cape Negrais, its 8. extremity: length, N. to &., 
about 500 m,; breadth, at its N. end, #0 m.; but 
thence southwards continually. decreasing ; area, 
10,290 sq. geog, m. (Pembertun) ; pep. satd to be 
about 230,000 only, whereas, in 1745, it was esti- 
mated, bat probably much beyond the mark, at 
2,600,000. (Pemberton’s Report on the E. Fron- 
tier of British India.) ) 

The Yeomandong, or Anoo-pectog-moo moun- 
tains, are a branch from those that bound 8. the 
Vale of Assam ; and form the FE. boundary of both 
Aracin and Chittagong, ‘Their heights vary from 
2,000 to 8,000 ft.; Table Mountain, m 21° N, lat. 
and 93° EB. lony., is 8430 ft. above the level af 
the sea, Near lat, 20° they take a sudden tum E, 
for about a degree; but in general their direction 
is \. to S.: they are covered with forests, and 
have numerous passes, the chief being those of 
Khyounzah und Goa in the Lirmose, and Tonga, 
Tatak, and Aeng, in the British dominions, ‘They 
are, in almost every case, mere narrow fuotpaths, 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 1. p. 308.) 

The country, generally, 1s diversified with hill 
and dale, but on the N. border and the sea-shore 
there are low and marshy tracta. The rivers run 
mostly ina SW, direction, and are frequently 
navigable for trading: vessels of some magnitude ; 
the largest is the Aracan (properly Kuladyne}, 
which rises in the Girmese dominions, near 23° N, 
Int. and discharges itself in 20° 15" by several 
mouths: on one of its minor branches is situated 
the town of Aracan, accessible to vessels of 250) 
tons burthen, The other prineipal streams are the 
Nauf, Aeng, Miou, and Sanduway rivers, all in 
some deyree navigable. 

The coast, m the central part of Aracan espe- 
cially, contains many geod harbours, is much 
indented by creeks, and studded with islands and 
rocks, which render the mouth of the Aracan mver 
somewhat dangerous to approach in’ the SW. 
monsoon + during the rest of the year, llowever, the 
water is smooth, and there are good anchorages all 
along the coast, in from 6 to 2U fathoms, with a 
maddy bottom, 

The principal islands are Cheduba, Ramree, and 
Akyab, between the Rivers Kuladyne and Mion, 
They are usually separated froma the mainland by 
harrow channels, and partake of the same natural 
aspect, 

The chmate is deckledly unhealthy, except in 
afew spots, as Kyouk-Phyoao, on the N. side of 
Ramree, and especially hostile to Europeans, who 
are attacked by uitermittent fevers, and other 
effects of malaria. Durimg the Birinese war the 
troops died in great numbers from these causes, 
The country is inundated by heavy rains during 
the SW. monsoen, which beging in May and ends 
in October, 

The abundance of forests which cover the moun- 
tains have hitherto been insurmountable obstacles 
towards any knowledge of their geology. The 
primitive rocks that have been seen are mostly 
slate. The lower hills consist cluetly of sandstone, 
with a stiff clay occasionally intermixed; on every 
part of the coast coral and shell-lime are abundant. 
A low allavial soil extends over the whole of the 
country from the foot of the mountains to the sea, 

Little systematic information has been collected 
as to the products of the country. Salt is largely 
produced in the creeks. Grold and silver are said 
to be met with; jungles uf mangrove crowd the 
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banks of the rivers: firs are common N. of the 
Aracan river; teak, bamboo, red jarud, toon, &c., 
are found in the forests, and since the British 
occupation have been used for ship-building; the 
sugar-cane, cocoa, palm, indigo, cotton, rice, red 
pepper, cucumber, melon, plantain, mango, jacko, 
orange and other fruits, are indigenous: elephants, 
cattle, birds of many kinds, fish, sulkworms, and 
bees are found in great plenty. 

The inhah., are 1-lOth Birmese, 3-10ths Moham- 
mecdans and Indians, and the remainder Fekein or 
Yikein, as they call themselves, the Maghs of the 
Europeans, The latter are of middie height, with a 
broad face, high and prominent cheek-bones, the 
nose flat, and the eyes like those of the Chinese: 
they are cunning, and addicted to stealing, but not 
to falsehood. ‘Their language and religion resemble 
those of the Lirmese; the latter, however (that of 
Boodh), they do not adhere to very strictly, since 
they du not abstain from animal food. The Aracan- 
ese are by no means uncducated; aimostall of them 
can real and write; the latter they practise with a 
chalk pencil on a paper made from the bark of a 
tree: their records are kept on palm-leaf, lacquered 
In japan or red upon a gilt ground, The people 
are fond of finery; the dress of the women is a red 
binder wrapt closely round them, over this a rebe 
reaching ta the knee, and the petticoat fastened 
lungely on ane side all down, so that in walking 
the whole of one limb is exposed. Women are not 
kept secluded, but enjoy as much liberty as the 
other sex. ‘Slavery in all its forms is tolerated. 
Marriages are arranged by the parents of the par- 
tices; solemnised by feasts, and ratified by the 
married couple eating out of one dish, If they 
separate ut a future time at the wish of theghus- 
baud, he must take upon himself all his Wife's 
debts; 1f such a determination originate with the 
latter, she takes them upon herself, but can demand 
29 Tupees from her husband. Ta man be in want 
of money, he may pawn hia wife; but if she be- 
come pregnant in consequence, le can claim her 
again, and the contract to pay becomes null and 
vuul, ‘The dead are either buried or burned. 

This country has been very greatly improved 
since if came into the possession of the British, 
previously to which it was in the worst possible 
state. The bands of robbers by which it was in- 
fested have been extirpated; and the habits of the 
bulk of the people materially improved, The 
introduction of tranquillity and commerce has 
awakened a spirit of industry, and rendered the 
people cultivators, salt-manufacturers, and traders. 
Akyab is daily becoming of more and more im- 
pertance,: 

Before 1783, Aracan was independent, though 
often ravaged by the Moghuis and Peguans: in 
that year it was conquered by the Burmese, and 
gaverned by their viceroys; whose oppressions de- 
populated the country, causing many of the inha- 
bitants tu ly to Chittagong and Tipperah, where 
they settled; and others to become jungle-rebbers, 
A revolt: broke aut in 1811, and the violation of 
the British frontier by the Binnese, both then and 
subsequently, was the cause of the Birmese war of 
l&2-4: which ended in the cession of Aracan to the 
British. 

ARACAN, a town and cap. of the above prov., on 
an inferior brauch of the Kuladyne river, which is 
here crossed by several lofty wooden bridges, 5) 
m, Ni, Akyab, lat, 20° 44 §., long, 98° 26’ E, 
Estim, pop. 10,000, The town is in the form of 
an irregular square, walled on all sides except the 
Nit., where it touches a shallow lake, As a fort- 
ress, however, 1f 1s worthless, being commande: 
by various hills im the neighbourhood. &. of the 
pruncipal street which runs [, and W. are the ruins 
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of an ancient palace and fort, the latter surrounded | perate climates. Though agriculture be very de- 
by a triple enclosure of atone patched up with brick, | fective, more corm and wine are produced than are 
There are many pagodas, both in the town and on | required for home conaumption; and there are also 
the heights around it, Next to Akyab, it has the | large supplies of fime fruits, with legumes, flax, 
best market i the prov. for British manufactures | hemp, oil, saffron, liquorice, madder, esparto, and 
and the silks of Pegu, and its river is navigable | barilla. Horned cattle are scarce. Wolves and 
for boats at high tide; but its consequence has been | bears are met with in the mountainous districts; 
gradually diminishing since Akyab began to rise | game is plentiful, and the rivers abound with ex- 
into importanee, Aracan was taken in 1783 by the? cellent fish, especially eels and trout, The manu- 
Birmese, who captured much booty, including a | factures are confined te common woollen and other 
large brazen image of Guadma, held in the highest | cloths, cordage, and hempen articles, gunpowder, 
veneration, and other idols. with soap, vinegar, brandy, paper, hats, earthen- 

ARAD, a town of the Austrian empire, on both ! ware, and leather. The manufacture of silk in the 
sides of the Maros: that part which is on the N, | capital and other towns has greatly diminished. 
bank, or Old Arad, being in Hungary, and the | Aragon tsdivided thto thirteen districts or gobiernos: 
other, or New Arad, in the Bannat. 27 m. X. | ats chief cities are Zaragoza, Hluesca, Calatayud, 
Temeswar, lat, 46° 9 56” N., long. 21° 18° 3° E.| and Teruel, The first is an archbishopric; there are 
Pop. of both parts, 30,959 in 185% New Arad is! six bishoprics and two universities. Several roads 
strongly fortified; and Old Arad is the resilenee | cross the prov., passing to all the great towns; and 
of a Greck bishop, The most opulent inhahitants ; the Imperial canal, from Tudela to Zaragoza, 10 ft. 
are the Jews, who are very numerous, The town | in depth and 70 ft, wide, commenced in 1529 by 
is the entrepot of the products of a Jarge tract of | Charles ¥., and completed to its present extent in 
countty, which are here embarked on the Maros, | 1772, serves the double purpose of promoting trade 
and sent by the river to the Danube, and thence | and navigation. Several railways are also con- 
to Germany, Hungary, and the Black Sea. o-| structed through the province; among them, the 
bacco is manufactured, there is a large trade im! Madrid, Saragossa, and Alicante; the Saragossa 
corn, and the town is the place of the greatest | and Barcelona; and the Saragossa and Pampeluna 
cattle market in Hungary, lines. ‘The Aragonese are strong, and well-built; 

ARAFAT (MOUNT), a hill of Arabia, 15 m, | not so active as the Catalonians, but industrious, 
SI. of Mecca, consisting of a granite rock about | brave, and honest. ‘They are intelligent, and de- 
150 ft. high, a principal object of the Moham- | sirous of knowledge, but proud, sullen, and ex- 
medan pilerimages to that city. tremely opposed to foreign interference with their 

ARAGON, one of the ancient divisions of Spain, | government, The original harsh Aragonese dia- 
formerly aseparate kingdom, comprising the proves. | lect has now become intermixed with the Castilian, 
af Zaragoza, Huesea, and ‘Teruel, Jying between | The male peasantry wear a waistcoat and a round 
40° and 42° 55' N. fat., and 46° i, and 2° 7° W, | jacket over it, drawn together by a theng, and a 
lon§ having N. the Pyrenees, which divide it | large round hat, or sometimes two, to work in 
from France; E., Catalunia; §,, Valencia; andj during the heats of summer, The dress of the 
W., Navarre and Uastile; length, N. to $., 215 m.; | women is odd and grotesque; it consists partly of 
breadth, 63 to 133 m.; area, 14,002 sq.m.; pop. | two woullen corsets, and three or four thick petti- 
880.043 in 1807. It is a basin everywhere sur- | coais one over another, the whole weighing a 
rounded, except on the E., by mountain ranges; | quarter of a ewt. Under the Romans Aragon was 
on the N. offsets from the Pyrences extend uito | included in Celtiberta; in Ap, 470 1b was overrun 
the prov. as far S. as lat, 429 10", enclosing many | by the Goths, and in 714 by the Moors, After the 
picturesque and fertile valleys ; the Sierras Mon- | expulsion of the latter, 1t was governed by its own 
cayo Cuenea, Molina, and Albarracin separate 1 | kings till the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella 
of Castile in the fourteenth century. 


from Castile, and those of Morella from Valencia, 
Another distinet chain runs parallel to the latter The gov, of Aragon, previously to the junction 
of its crown with that of Castile, and jor sume 


through the $. part of Aragon, from NW, to SE. : cu 
between the Sierra and this chain is the valley of | time afterwards, though monarchical in form, was 
in priuciple essentially republican, The kings, 


the Xiloca; and between this latter chain and the 
whe were long elective, retained httle more than 


Fyrenecs is the extensive plain intersected by the 
Ebro, This, whieh is not onty the largest of the | the shadow of power ; it betug really vested in the 
Aragonese rivers, but the largest river which has } Cortes or parliament, This supreme assembly was 
its embouchure on the east coast of Spain, runs | composed of four different arms or members; the 
through the prov. in a 3S. easterly direction, di-] nobility of the tirst rank, the equestrian order of 
viding it. into two nearly equal parts. [exclusive j second rank, the representatives of cities and 
of the Ebro, there are a great number of other | towns, and the ecclesiastics, No law could pass 
rivera, mostly its afiluents, having their sources in | without the assent of every arm; and without 
permission of the Cortes, no 1ax could be rmposed, 


the mountain ranges that bound on cither side the 
central plain; as the Gallego, Cinca, and Segre, | no war declared, no peace concluded, ner money 
coined or altered. The power of reviewing the 


trom the N., the Xiloea, Guerva, Aguas, 5, Martin, . 
proceedings of tle inferior courts, the privilege ot 


Guadaloupe, and Alguas, from the 5.: the Tagus 
and the Guadalaviar have, also, their origin in this | inspecting every department of administration, 
region. Salé is everywhere abundant, and gold, | and the right of redressing all grievances, belonged 
silver, copper, iron, lead, mitre, alum, &c., are met | tu the cortes; to which, however, those aggrieved 
with, but the mines are mostly neglected. The | did not address themselves in the humble tane of 
mine of rock salt at Remolinos, near Alagon, is, | suppheants, but demanded its interference as due 
however, extensively wrought, furnishing supples | to them as freemen, This sovereign court was 
not only for the prov, but also for Catalonia and | held during several centuries every year; but froma 
other parts of the kingdom. Climate temperate | the beyinning of the fourteenth century was con- 
and warm in the valleys and plains, but on the | veked only once in two years; the session con- 
Pyrenees the snow is often found 4 or 6 ft. deep | tinued forty days, and the king could neither 
in June, and vielent storms ovenr in winter, | prorogue nor dissulve the assembly, after if had 
The country is, however, universally healthy, The | met, without its own consent, 

Wot eatiediosn with Aawine orantoad eqnenh fosmid. 
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royal prerogative the Aragonese, by an institution 
peculiar to themselves, elected a justiza, or supreme 
judge, as the protector of the people and the con- 
troller of the price. The person of the justiza 
was sacred, and his power and jurisdiction almost 
unbounded; he was the supreme iuterpreter of the 
laws, and not only inferior judges, but the kings 
themselves were bound to consult him in every 
dificult case, and to receive his responses with 
implicit deference. An appeal lay to him from 
the royal as well ag the baronial judges, and even 
when no appeal was made, he could interpose by 
his own authority, prohibit the ordinary judge 
from proceeding. take immediate cognisance of 
the cause himself, and remove the party accused 
to the prison of the manifestacion, to which no 
person had access but by his permission. His 
wwer was exerted with nu less vigour and effect 
in superintending the administration of wovern- 
ment, than in regulating the course of justice, It 
was the prerovative of the Justiza ty inspect the 
conduct of the king, We reviewed all the royal 
proclamations and patents, and declared whether 
they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carned 
into execution, He, by his sele authurity, could 
exclude any of the king’s ministers trom the con- 
duct of affairs, and call them to answer for their 
mal-administration, He himself was accountable 
to the Cortes only fur the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of his high office, and performed 
functions of the greatest unportance that could be 
committed to a subject. The Aragonese were so 
solicitous that their monarchs should know and 
feel their dependence on their subjects, that even 
in swearing allegiance to their sovereyen, the jus- 
tiza thus addressed him in their name, ‘ We, who 
are each of us as good, and who are altogether mure 
powerful than you, promise obedience to your 
government, if you maintain our rights and liber- 
ties, but not otherwise.’ Conformably to this cath 
it was expressly declared in their constitution, 
that if the king should vivlate his compact with 
them, it was lawful for the Aragonese to disclaim 
him, and elect another sovereign, even though a 
heathen, in his room, 

Aragon, while a scparate kingdom, was the most 
powerful of the peninsular states, It comprised, 
exclusive of Arayon Proper, Navarre, Catalonia, 
Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and Sardinia, ‘The 
marriave of Ferdinand with the heiress of Castile, 


the conquest of Granada by their united forces,. 


with the possessions they inherited or acquired in 
other parts of Europe and in the New *Vorld, by 
wiving the soverelyis extrinsic, and as 1t were 
foreign resources, rendered them in a great mea- 
sure independent of the supplies voted by the 
Cortes, at the same time that it enabled them 
gralually to subvert their authority. The estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition was also a great blow 
io the Jiberal institutions of Aragon and other 
parts of the Peninsula, which were finally sup- 
preasged during: the reign of the bloody and tyran- 
nical biget Plulip IL. 

ARAGON A, a town of Sicily, Val di Girgenti, 
im, N. Girgenti, on aluli, Pop. 10,440 in 186i, 
The town is Ul-built, and dirty; but is worthy of 
notice for its castle, its antiquities, and for having 
in its vicinity the mud velcano of Maccaluba., 
This consists of numerous little hillocks, with cra- 
ters on a kind of truncated cone of argillaceous 
barren soil, 4m. in circuit, elevated about 200 [t. 
above the surrounding arid plum. These craters 
are continually in action, making a hollow rum- 
bling noise, and throwing up a fine cold mud, 
mixed with water, a little petroleum and salt, and 
occasionally bubbles of air with a sulphurous taint. 
Sometimes reports like the discharge of artillery 
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are heard, and slight lecal earthquakes, till an 
eruption takes place by the ejection of mud and 
stones to the height of from 30 to 60 ft., the ordi- 
nary height of the spouts being only from a few 
inches to 2 or 3 ft. (For a further account of 
this singular phenomenon, see Smyth's Sicily, 
p. 21d, 

ARAICHE (EL). See Laracue. 

ARAL (Se or), an inland sea or lake of Asia, 
in independent Tartary, between 42° and 46° 12’ 
N. lat., and 564° and 61° 18’ E, long., being about 
a0) m. in length from SW. to NE., and from about 
100 to nearly 250 m, in breadth; so that, with the 
exception of the Caspian, it is by far the most ex- 
tensive inland sea of the Old World, At its SW, 
end it has a prolongation called Aibueoorskoe lake, 
80m. long, and about 20 broad. It has a preat 
number of islands, particularly towards the §., 
and is generally so shallow, that it can be safely 
navigated only by flat-battomed boats, Its waters 
arc salt, and its coasts gencrally low and sandy, 
the country round consisting fmostly of vas¢ arid 
steppes. [t is well supplied with fish, of which 
sturgeon are the most valuable; seals are also met 
with, The Sea of Aral receives, besides smaller 
streams, the waters of two great rivers, the Sir 
Daria or Sihoun (the Jazartes of the ancients), 
and the Amoo-Dana or Jihoun (the Orus of the 
ancients). Dut notwithstanding it has no outlet, 
the prevalent opinion is, that the supply of water 
brought to it, and also to the Caspian Sea, from 
which it is separated by the desert. plateau of Oust- 
Oust, 1s unequal to what 3s carried off by evapora- 
tion, and that their level and surface are beingr 
gradually «diminished. It is 117 ft, above the 
Caspian and 33 ft. above the Black Sea, The 
extraordinary difference between the level @f the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral, and the level of the 
Black Sea (gee CASPIAN SEA), as well as the 
nature of the soil in their vicinity, the traditional 
and historical statements with respect to their 
boundaries, and the opinions of the most eminent 
naturalists, all lead to the belief that they once 
extended over a much Janrer tract of country, and 
most probably made part of one great inland sea, 
(For further details, see CASPIAN SEA.) 

ARAMON, a town of France, dep, Gard, eap, 
cant, on the Rhone, 16m. E, Nismes. Pop, 2,393 
mis61l. Manuis, of saltpetre, 

ARANDA DU DUELO, a town of Spain, on 
the Duero, 48 m. 8. Burges, Population, 4,122 
in 1857, 

ARANJUEZ, ( Ara Jovis.) A town of Spain, 
new Castile, in a fertile and well-watered valley 
on the left bank of the Tagus, immediately above 
where if is joined by the Xarama, 28 m. SSE. 
Madrid, and 22 m, ENE, Toledo, on the railway 
from Madrid to Alicante. Pop, 10,727 in 1857. 
The town derives celebrity from its reyal palace, 
commenced by Philip 11., and enlarged and em- 
bellished by several of his successors, particularly 
Charles 1V,, who added the fine gardens and 
etoves along the banks of the Tagrus, and a small 
Init elegant pleasure house, the Casa def Labrador. 
The palace is a handsome square building, with a 
fine marble staircase, contamiug many fine senlp- 
tures, and (as well as the church and monasteries 
of the town} paintings ofthe Spanish and Italian 
masters, especially of Raphael Mengs. ‘The town 
is built after the Dutch model; having broad and 
well-paved streets, houses uniform and painted, 
fine promenades, and a square aderned with many 
handsome edifices, The court formerly used to 
occupy this palace from Easter til the end of 
June; in July and August the situation is ac-+ 
counted unhealthy, 
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Macis), 2 famous mountain of Armenia, on the 
confines of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian em- 
pires, tts principal summit being about 33 m. S. 
Krivan, lat, 39° a N., long. 44° 35’ Ih, Its base 
E. and NI. is washed by the Araxes, from the 
low plain of which it rises most majestically to 
an immense height. It forms the termination in 
this direction of a range of monntains connected 
with the Caucasian chain; but these, though 
elevated, seem in comparison with Ararat so low, 
as to strengthen the impression of sublimity and 
greatness made by contemplating it singly from 
the plains tothe EK. Lt consists of two enormous 
conical masses, one much higher than the other, 
but the lowest ascending far within the line of 
perpetual congellation. Repeated efforts had been 
maile at different times te reach its summit, but 
this Herculean task was not effected till 1830, 
when Professor Parrot, of Dorpat, accomplished, 
by dint of extraordinary perseverance and cneryy, 
what had previously been reckoned all but im- 
possible. He determined the altitnde of the 
lhighest peak to be 10,200 French or 17,280 Eng, 
ft. above the level of the sea, being about 4,760 
ft. higher than Mont Blane, The summit is de- 
scrived as a circular plain of limited dimensions, 
united by a gentle descent to the less elevated 
peak towards the E. The whole of the upper re- 
izon of the mountain, from the height of 12,730 
ft, is covered with perpetual snow aud ice; and 
not unfrequently avalanches precipilate themselycs 
down its siles with tremendous force and fury. 
The mountain was again ascended in 18d}, by 
Colonel Kicelske and a party of sixty, engaged in 
the Russian tnangulation of ‘Transcaucasia. 

On one of the sides of the principal cone is a 
chasm or cleft of prodigious depth, having much 
the appearance of the crater of a voleano. ‘Vourne- 
fort says, that its precipices are blackened as if bv 
smoke, but that nething issues from it exeept tor- 
rents of mudity water; but the mountain presents 
many appearances of volcanic action, and Dr. 
Keineggs atlirms thai. he has seen fire and smoke 
issue from this chasm for three days together, 

Ararat. is not. only an object of superior interest 
from its mass and height, but still more from the 
association with which it is connected. -It is be- 
heved to be the Ararat of Scripture, on whose 
summit the ark rested, (Genesis, viii. 4d.) And 
certainly it would be difficult anywhere to find a 
mountain that seems better entitled to the honour 
of serving a8 a stepping stone ‘a@ Moe pour de- 
seendre du ciel en terre avec le reste de toutes les 
ercaturea,’  (Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, ii. 
p. 366.) : 

ARARAT, a district of Victona colony, Australia, 
Pop. 49,045 in 1859, of whom 3,300 were Chinese. 
Ararat is one of the important guld-mining dis- 
triets of the coleny. 

ARAS (an. Arazres), a nver of Asia, which has 
its agurce in the mountain land of Armenia, 20 m. 
S. Erzeroum. It flows 12. past the N. base of 
Mount Ararat, then SI. to Curdasht, and NE. toe 
I)jrat, where it falls into the Kur, 50 m. in a 
direct line from the embouchure of the latter in 
the Caspian Sea. Tia entire course may be esti- 
mated at 420) m. Notwithstanding its rapid 
current, if 1s in many places fordable. It is de- 
scribed by Ussher as along, wide, and shallow 
stream, a ood deal of its water having been di- 
verted for purposes of immgation. (Ussher, From 
London to Persepolis. 1865.) 

ARAUCANTA, an extensive territory in South 
America, comprising the eountry lying between 
O70 oad 800 So oo lat oan) Fao and T40 ri’ Var 
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on the I. by the Andes; and on the W. by the 
Paciiic Ocean. 

The Araucanians divide their country into four 
Butolmapus or tetrurchies, viz. : 

1, Langenmapu, ¢. ¢. the maritime country. 

2. Lelpunmapu, «. e. the plain country. 

é. Inapiremapa, i. ¢. the country at the foot of 
the Andes. 

4, Piremapn, é. e. the Andes country. 

Each tetrarchy is governed by a Toqui or te- 
trarch, and is subdivided into nine Allaregues or 
provinces, at the head of each of which is an Apo- 
Ulmen. Each prov. is again subdivided into nine 
Kepucs or districts, severally presided over by an 
Ulmen. This division existed before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and is supposed to be of great 
antiquity, 

The dienity of Apo-UImen and Ulmen are he- 
reditary in the male line. In case, however, of 
failure, a successor is chosen by the people, and 
their choice is afterwards confirmed by the Toqui 
or generalissimo. The succession is thenceforward 
perpetuated in the family of the individual newly 
chosen. ‘The ensign of an Apo-Ulmen is a staff, 
with a stlyer globe at one end and a silver ring in 
the centre. That of an Ulmen resembtes the fore- 
going, with the exception only of the ring, which 
is peculiar to the former, The ensign of the 
‘Toquu’s authority is a battle-axe, 

The form of government comprises a mixture 
of democracy and aristocracy. 

The natives proper of Araucania belong to the 
race of the Moluches, and the name of Arauca- 
mans has been piven them by the Spaniards. 
Their rauge of information is extremely limited, 
and though Spanish writers affirm that they have 
some notion of geomeiry, and are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with astronomy to distinguish the stars 
by particular names, the credibility of their 
account is much to be questioned, 

The industry of the country is confined to a 
hittle agriculture, The Araucanians cultivate a 
few fruits, and make a kind of cider. Their prin- 
cipal wealth consists of their flocks and herds, and 
they possess a great| number of horses, of the 
Spanish breed, as well as oxen, guanacos, and 
vicuias. The oxen and guanacos yield them a 
plentiful subsistence, and the wool of the vicufias 
supplies them with various articles of clothing. 

The Auracanians have a sort of criminal code, 
and the crimes which seem to be regarded as the 
mast hemous by them, are murder, adultery, 
robbery, and witcheraft. The latter is visited 
with immediate death. (Wimmer neustes Ge- 
milde von Amerika, vol. tv, p. 312; Wien, 1833.) 
Their religion consists in the belief of the extst-~ 
ence of a Supreme Heing, besides that of many 
lesser deities, and also in the tmmortality of the 
zoul. (Stein’s Handbuch der Geographie, vol. iii. 
p- 742; Leipzig, 1834.) The Araucanians main- 
tain ne standing force, but every male is inured 
to the use of arms, and being naturally a warlike 
people, it needs no compulsion to rally them in 
defence of their country. None of the aboriginal 
race of S. America have resisted with so much 
obstinacy and such determined bravery all the 
attempts of Europeans to reduce them to a state 
of subjection, and to the present time their efforts 
have been successful, and they remain independent. 
They are extremely proud of having maintained 
their independence, and call themselves the un- 
conquered people. They have derived from the 
Spaniards the knowledge and the use of cavalry 
in batile, and their skill in this mode of warfare 
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amock of the same materials, usually white, over 
which is thrown a picee of cloth 2 yds, wide, and 
21 long, with a hole in the centre for the purpose 
of admitting the head. This garment is styled a 
poncho, Their hat is of a conical shape. The 
dress worn by the women is a long white tunic, 
and a black upper garment fastened round the 
hips with a girdle, together with a small mantle 
called an ichilla. ‘The favourite colour is blue, 
having a greenish hue. ‘The latter wear no head- 
dress, and go bare-footed. They are fond of dis- 
playing a quantity of rings upon their fingers, 
and ornament their arms and necks with strings 
of beads. Every womanis obliged to present her 
hesband annually with a poncho of her own 
making, and daily with a dish cooked by hersclf. 
(Wimmer, vol. iv. p. 313.) Both the men and 
women are excecdingly hardy, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. The children go naked 
till their tenth er eleventh year. 

A tribe, ealled Cunchi, inhabits the country 
between Valdivia and the Gulf of Guayatica; 
and another, known by the name of the [inlcht, 
that between the Archipelago of Chowos and the 
Gulf of Pennas. 

The government of Araucania was republican 
till the year 1859, when a French gentleman, a 
barrister named M, De Tonners, who had tra- 
yelled through the country, gained some adhe- 
rents, and proclaim ed himacli sovereign, under the 
title of King Aurelius Antonius I, To get rid of 
this ruler, lis opponents called in Chilan troops, 
who defeated the king and made him prisoner in 
February, 1462; but at the same time annexe 
Araueania to Chili, ‘Aurelius Antonius I’ was 
Jiberated soon after, and returned to Paris. 

ARAUCO, a town of Chili, cap, prov. dnd bay 
of same name, 230m. SSW, of Valparaiso. Pop. 
of prov, 48,466 in 18a. 

ARBE, or ARBA, a small island in the Gulf 
of (Juarnero in the Adriatic, separated by the nar- 
row channel of Morlacca from the const of Croatia. 
Pop, 3,500 in 1857. 1t produces, corn, figs, and 
excellent wine; and has salt lakes. Its capital, 
of the same name, is situated on a hay on its 5. 
coast, has 1,100 inhabitants, and is a bishop's sec. 

ARBELA, or ARBIL, a town of Turkey in 
Asia, pachalic Badal, between the Greater and 
Lesser Zab, on the high road from Bagdad to 
Mozul, lat. 369 11° N., long. 449 E. This was for- 
merly a large city, the cap. of the prov. of Adia- 
bene, and is renowned in history for the final and 
decisive victory obtained in its vicinity, anno 331 
B.C, by Alexander the Great over Darias, which 
was speedily followed by the death of the latter, 
and the total subversion of the Persian empire, 
Kut, under its present. Turkish masters, Arbela 
has sadly declined from its former greatness, and 
is now an inconsiderable mud town, with abuut 
3,000 inhabitants. Part of it is built on an arti- 
ficial mound, 140 ft. in height, formerly surmounted 
by a castle. | 

ARBOGA, an inland tewn of Sweden, prefect. 
Westeras, on the navigable river Ulvison, which 
falls inte the lake Malar, near the point where 
the former is joined by the canal of Arboga, pro- 
ceeding from Lake Hielmar, 140 m. W. Sieckhelm, 
Pop. 3,022 in 1860. It is the entrepot for the 
iron, and copper of the surrounding country; has 
a considerable transit trade, and has been the seat 
of several «licts. 

ARBOIS, a town of France, dep, Jura, capt. 
cant., on the Cuisance, half-way between Salins 
and Poligny, Pop, 6,672 in 1401, ‘Phe town Is 
well built, situated in a vailey surrounded by hills 
and vineyards, which produce excellent white 
wines. It has a royal college and a tribunal of 
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original jurisdiction, with fabrics of earthenware, 


rape seed, oil, and paper; tanneries, and flatting 
mills, Pichegtu was a native of this town; and 
after the Restoration of 1815, a bronze statue was 
erected to him in one of its squares, 

ARCADIA, the classical name of central Pelo- 
ponnesus, now an inl. nomarchy of mod. {areece, 
Morea, of which it oceupies the high table-land, 
between lat, 37° 15” and near 38° N.,, long. 21944 to 
92035’ H., having N, Achaia, E. Argolis, W. kis, 
and 5, Messenia and Laconia: length and breadth 
about 40 m. each, Area, 1,000 sq. m. Pop, 
96,546 in 1861. It is intersected by hill-nidges 
in various directions, and on the N. a lofty moun- 
tain range renders its access difficult, It contains 
several plains of tolerable extent, as that of Tr- 
polizza, 25 m. long, and from 1 to 8 ma, broad, with 
those of Londari, Mantinea, Tegea, &c. Its chief 
streams are the Houtia (Alpheus) the largest river 
of the Sforea, and its tnbutaries, the Dogana, 
Ladon, &e,; its lakes are insignificant in size, but 
the Stymphalus, of classic fame, 1s amongst them, 
Arcadia has many geographical features in com- 
mon with Boootia: itis copiously watered, but its 
valleys are often quite encased by hills, and having 
no good outlet, the waters are but partly carried 
off by subterranean channels, leaving stagnant 
marshes, which deteriorate the air. Arcadia, from 
its elevation, is much cokler than the rest of the 
Morea: its climate is even rigorous. Much of it 
is uucultivated or given up tu pasture, eattle- 
feeding being by far the most important rural 
occupation, the Arcadian shepherds roving about 
with their flocks in families of twelve or fiftecn 
persons, living m tents, aud changing their joca- 
lity as fresh pastures arc required, Some of the 
plains contain many vineyards; that of Herea 
was sail by Phny and others to produce a wine 
that made ‘men mad, and women fruitful:’ 2 
sweetish red wine is still made at that place, with 
more flavour and body than almost any other in 
the Morea, ‘The Arcadians are strong and labo- 
rious, but all the operations of agriculture devoive 
upon the women: the men devote themselves to 
tending eattle, or performing necessary journeys 
on business. ‘The decline of the culture and 
population of Arcadia dates trom a very remote 
period, Strabo refers it, or at least the converston 
of the corn Jands into pasture, to the wera of the 
foundation of Megalopolis, to settle in which city 
many of the smaller towns and villages were 
abandoned, Forests, however, have not appa- 
renily much increased; and that of Pelagus, in 
the plain of Pallantaum (Tripolizza) has wholly 
disappeared, Arcadia presents, in many places, 
most beautiful scenery; as, for instance, the val- 
ley of Megalopolis, (See Leake, Monza.) The 
plane, jir, chestnut, oak, lex, wild-pear, lentisk, 
ke, are the most common trees; deer and game 
are plentiful; wild boars, wolves, bears, &c,, com- 
mon only in the N. Arcadia, which was formerly 
divided inte four eparchies, is now divided into the 
deps. of Mantinea and Gortynos: ‘Tripolizza, Lon- 
dari, Karitena, and Andruzzena, are its chief 
towns, It contains the remains of the cities of 
Fhigaleia, Megalopolis, Pallantium, &e¢, besides 
many other interesting ruins. 

ARC-EN-BARROIS, a town of France, dep. 
Haute Marne, cap. cant. on the Aujon, 13 m. SW, 
Chaumont. Pop. 1,440 in 1861, There are 
woollen manufactures, 

ARCIIANGLEL, or ARKHANGHELSK, a 
government of Russia im Eurepe, occupying the 
whole country from the Oural Mountains on the 
K, to the Grand Duchy of Finland on the W., and 
from the frontiers of Yologda and Olonetz on the 
S, to ihe Arctic Ocean and the White Sea vn, 
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the N. It includes, also, Nova Zembla, and some 
othé large islands in the Arctic Sea. ‘The esti- 
mates of the area differ considerably, but it is 
believed,’ exclusive of the islands, to exceed 
200,000 sq. m., or more than doubie the size of 
(creat Britain and Jreland; incl, islands its area is 
estimated at 296,067 sq.m. The largest. portion 
by far of this vast territory is condemned to per- 
petual stenlity, The part of it within the Arctic 
circle consists principally of an almost boundless 
expanse of sandy and mossy plains, having icc, 
even in the middle of summer, always a little 
below the surface. The country on this side the 
Arctic circle consists, also, of immense plains, 

artly occupied with forests that cover more than 
ialf the entire extent of the prov.; partly, but in 
a very inferior degree, by low pasture grounds; and 
partly wiih lakes, and morasses, Prigeipal towns, 
Archangel, Onega, Dwina, Mezen, ant Petchora, 
Pop. in 1846, 253,000; in 1858, 274,951, Owing 
to the severity and variableness of the climate, 
com crops cannot be depended upon; and, in 
consequence, even in the southern districts, where 
the land is most fertile, they are but little at- 
tended to; though considerable quantities of hemp 
and flax are raised, The principal wealth of the 
government consists in its immense and appa- 
rently inexhaustible forests; but fishing and hunt- 
ing are the chief employments. ‘The rein-deer 
is the domestic animal of the Laplanders and Sa- 
moyedes, the former occupying the N-W, and the 
latter the NI. parts of the government. Among 
the tribes now mentioned, dried fish occupies the 
place of bread; and in the more §, districts, the 
inner bark of trees, and certain species of moss, 
are intermixed with meal, or substituted for it in 
the making of bread, Llorses and cattle diminu- 
tive, and but little attention is paul to their treat- 
ment. The distnct of Khoimoror, on the Dwina, 
a little below Archangel, where the pasture is ex- 
ceedingly good, must, however, be excepted from 
this remark. <A breed of Dutch cattle, imported 
into this district by Catherine IT., and distributed 
amongst the inhabitants, still preserves ita supe- 
riority ; aud the calves of these cattle, being well 
fed, furnish the delicate white veal so much 
esteemed at St. Petersburgh. (Tooke’s Russian 
Empire, li, p. 89.) Ship and boat building, and 
the preparation of pitch and tar, are carried on ta 
a considerable extent, A good deal of coarse 
linen is made by the peasantry of Arch@figel, and 
of the contiyuous districts; and they also manu- 
facture a good deal of cordage and immense quan- 
tities of mats, with Ieather, tallow, turpentine, 
potash, &e. The population, though oryrinally 
Finnish, is now essentially Russian. The Sa- 
moyedes, who are almost at the bottom of the 
scale of civilisation, though spread over an im- 
mense surface, do not exceed 6,400 or 7,000 indi- 
viduals, They are exempted from the Obrock 
and from compulsery military service, paying only 
the issaak or tribute imposed on Asiatics, ‘The 
Laplanders, whe are a little more advanced, do 
not amount to 2,000 individuals, ‘They are sub- 
ject to the capitation tax, 

ARCHANGEL, the eap. of the above govern- 
ment, and the principal city and port of trade in 
the N. of Russia, on the nght bank of the Dwina, 
about 34 m, above where it falls into the White 
Sea; lat, 64° 32’ 8" N., long. 40° 33° I. Pop. 
28,981 in 1458. The town is almost entirely 
built of wood, and has been materially improved 
since the fire of 1793. ‘he principal building is 
the Grustinoi dwor, or bazaar, for the exhibition 
and sale of merchanclise, and its protection against 
fire. It is of stone, and of great extent. ‘The 
marine hospital alsu deserves to be noticed, Arch- 
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angel ia the residence of a general and civil go- 
vernor, and of an archbishop. ‘There is an ecclesi- 
astical seminary with nine professors, agymnasium, 
a achool of commerce and navigation, and some 
other educational establishments. Notwithstand- 
ing its high N, latitude, and the lengthened period 
during which it is annually inaccessible, it has a 
pretty extensive commerce. It owes this to its 
situation on the Dwina, one of the most important 
rivers of Russia, and which has been united by 
canals with the Wolga on the one hand, and the 
Neva on the other. The grester part of the 
articles of export are brought by this channel, 
mestly from a considerable distance, some even 
from Siberia, The principal are corn, flax-and 
hemp, timber, iron, linseed; vast. quantities of 
mats, potash, tallow, tar, pitch, train-oil, canvass 
and coarse linen, furs, cordage, and deals. The 
exports vary materially in different years, prin- 
cipally according te the demand for eorn in 
this and other foreign countries, During the five 
years preceding L464 they amounted to—1859, 
1,297,8794 ; 1860, 906,8512; 1861, 1,157,342. : 
1862, 1,128,9652.; and 1863, 796,8982; the great 
falling off in the latter year, however, arising 
from the failure of the grain and linseed crops in 
the districts which supply the port. About three- 
fourths of the exports are to Great Britain. The 
value of the imports, which consist principally of 
colonial produce, spices, salt, woollens, cottons, 
hardware, and fish, is always much less than that 
of the exports. The figures for the same years 
as the exports above given were—67,7712, 67,7092, 
G1,1802, 69,0082, and 80,4802, about one-fourth 
of the amount being from Great Britain. The 
article most largely imported is fish, the value of 
which in 1863 was 41,9282 Of late years there 
has been a considerable importation of tea from 
England, competing with the teas brought over- 
land from Kiachta, The amount in 1863 was 
o,00c¢ The exports, being bulky articles, employ 
a great number of ships, varying from 300 to 400, 
The number of vessels which cleared in 1863 was 
804; tonnage 68,870; of which 1&7 vessels, and 
$3,080 tons, were Iiritish. There were, besides, 
181 vessels cmployed in the coasting trade with 
Norwegian Finmark, The harbour is at the Island 
of Selembolsk, about 1m, below the tewn; and 
the ships are principally loaded direct from the 
prams, rafts, dc., that bring the produce down the 
river. ‘There is a bar at the mouth of the river, 
with from 13 to 144 ft. water: and vessels 
drawing more than this must, of course, partly 
load and unload by means of Hghters in the 
roads, There is a government dockyard, with 
slips for building ships, about 12 miles below the 
town, where also are situated warchouses belonging 
to merchants of the city, <A fishing company was 
established here in 1803.. Exclusive of the ship 
and beat building, and the manufacture of cordage 
and canvass referred to m the preceding article, 
there is here 3 sugar retinery and several breweries. 

The entrance to the Dwina, where Archangel 
was soon after built, was discovered by the famous 
Richard Chancellour, the companion of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in his voyage of discovery, in 1454; 
and from that peried down to the foundation of 
Petersburg, i$ was the only port im the empire 
accessible to foreigners. (Commercial Reports.) 

ARCHIDONA, a town of Spain, 34 m. N. 
Malaga, Pop. 7,611 in [857, 

ARCHIPELAGO, a term applied to such tracts 
of sea as are interspersed with numerous and con- 
ticuous islands; but tt is especially applied to the 
islands in the sHgean Sea, or that part of the 
Mediterrancan lyig between Asia Minor and 
(reece. 
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ARCHIPELAGO (EASTERN). This most 
extensive archipelago comprises a vast number of 
islands, some of which, as Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, &c, are of very large dimensions. The 
islands extend within the tropics between 95° and 
136° E. long., and 11° 8, and 19° N. tat., having 
NW. and N, the Chinese Sea; NE. and E. the 
Pacific; and 8. and SW. the Indian Ocean. The 
archipelago is divided by Mr. Crawfurd into the 
foliowing five civisions, each distinguished by pe- 
culiarities of siéuation, climate, and products. 

Ist Div, From long. 95° to 1169, including 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Madura, Bangka, 
Billiton, the Malay penins, and the W, and larver 
portion of Borneo, The soil of this division is 
ood, and suited to the production of most kinds 
of veg, food, Rice 1s the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants, who are the most civilised of the 
archipclaso. 

9d. Div, From long. 116° to 124°, includes 
Celebes, Sumbawa, Flores, Sandal-wood, Timor, 
und the EF. part of Berneo te 3° N, lat. ‘The soil 
is inferior to the former; rice is not so abun- 
dantly produced, and sago partly supplies its 
ace. 
3d. Div. From long. 124° to 130°; lat, 10° §, 
to 2° N.: includes Ceram, Beoro, Gillalo, Timer- 
lant, the Arooe I, and Papua. The climate differs 
from that of most of the other div,: the E. mon- 
s00n is raliry and boisterous, the W.drv and tem- 
perate; the plants and animals of the ist and 
Zud division disappear, and others. take their 
place, peculiar to this region of the world, as the 
clove, nutmeg, &e. Very little rice 18 grown; 
sage forms the chief food: the natives are preatly 
inferiur to those of all the other div, in civiliza- 
Lion, 

4th Div. From jong. 116° to 128°, and lat, 4° 
to f° N. includes Mindanao, the Soolog L, Pala- 
wan, and the NE. part of Herneo. Products of all 
the former div. are found here; but the clove and 
nutmes are very inferior, Rice is consumed, but 
sao is the principal article of food; the natives 
are above those of the 3rd division in civiization, 

ath Div, From 10° to 19° N, lat. melides the 
reinainder of the Philippines, and ts the only 
portion within the limits of the hurricanes. The 
sou] is fertile in rice, tobacco, und the sugar-cane, 
but not in the pepper of the Ist, nor the tine spices 
of the 8rd div. The manners, institutions, and 
language of the inhabitants differ from those of 
all the other divisions. 

Mr. Wallace, in a paper read before the Geo- 
rraphical Society June &th, 1863 (vol. xxxili. 
pp. 217, et seg, of Journal) gives a different and 
more extensive definition of the archipelago, 
According to his views, the Malay—or, as he 
should prefer to name it, the Indo-Australian— 
archipelayo, extends from the Mcobar Isiunes on 
the NW, of St. Christeval, one of the Soloman 
Islands on the SE.; that is, between long. $)° and 
162° K., and from Zuzen on the north to Ante, 
near Timor, on the south, The whole region, 1- 
eluding the Malay peninsula, which 1s almost an 
island, and from which the archipelago 3s not 
puysically separated, is of a somewhat triangular 
form, with an extreme length of about 5,000, and 
a breadth of rather more than 2,0(K) English 
miles, so that it is comparable in its dimenstons 
with the primary divisions of the earth, while its 
component parts are on an equally extended 
scale—two of the islands, Borneo and Mew Cruinea, 
being the larvest on the globe, They are nearly 
equal in extent, and the only other island which 
approaches them is Madagascar. Borneo would 
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Scilly to Shetland in their true relative positions, 
and atill leave boundless forests stretching” out 
like an ocean beyond them, Then comes Sumatra, 
about equal to great Britain; after which follow 
Java, Luzon, and Celebes, either of which may 
compare in size with Jreland, or one of the larger 
New Zealand Islands, After these succeed eighteen 
islands which average as large as Jamaica, more 
than one hundred about the size of the Isles of 
Wight and Man, with many thousands of isles 
and islets below these, and which are practically 
innumerable, The region deserves to be looked. 
on a3 & separate continent, possessing its own 
races of men and its own aspects of nature, alto- 
gether cut off from the great continents into 
which we are aceystomed to divide the globe, and 
quite incapable of being classed with any of them, 
If Australia be a fifth diviston of the globe, this 
great archipelago may be considered a sixth. Mr. 
Wallace considers that the northern portion of 
the archipelago, consisting principally of the 
Islands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, must. have 
formed at a comparatively recent date a portion 
af the continent of Asia, drawing the inference 
fram the general hkeness of the fauna and flora 
ty those of Asia, and the shallowness of the seas 
dividing the archipelawe from that continent, the 
depth not exceeding a) fathoms, For similar 
reasons, Mr. Wallace considers that the southern 
half of the archipelago formed a portion of the 
Australian continent. The contrast between the 
two halves is abruptly exhibited in passing from 
the Island of Buli to that of Sombock. The strait 
here is (4 miles wide, sv that we may pasa in two 
hours from one great division of the earth to 
another, (iffering as essentially in their animal 
life as Europe docs from America, Eastward of the 
Malay archipelago, a group of islands stretches 
aut late the Pacitic Ovean; but these character- 
istics are distinctively Australian, and they are 
therefore, not included in the island-continent. 
The Ii, archip, is mountainous, and its principal 
mountains, Which are often isolated, have alla 
voleanic character. [t 1s very generally covered 
with deep forests of stupendous trees. The num- 
ber of grassy plains is very small, and there are 
ne aril sandy deserts. It is distinguished from 
all other clusters of islands by tts periodical winds, 
and peculiar natural products, one of which, sag, 
‘is such as man nowhere else subsists upon’ as a 
chief artitle of food. Gold is found in almost 
every part, but especially in Borneo and Sumatra, 
the total yearly produce being estimated at 
155,000 oz. Silver is believed to be native, tin is 
very plentiful in Hangka; and there are also iron 
and copper; diamonds are found in Borneo; 
sulphur pretty generally, and salt from springs, 
especially in Java. Palms, bamboos, and ratans 
are universal; the most remarkable of these trees 
is the sago-palm (Metroryion sago), one of the 
smallest of its tribe, seldom reaching to more than 
$0 ft. in heieht, and growing only where the K, 
is the boisterous monsoon, a region extend- 
ing W. ta Celebes and Lernea, N. to Mindanao, 
S. to Timor, and E. to Papua; Ceram is its chief 
seat, and there larce forests of it are found. ‘The 
edible farina is the central pith, which varies con- 
siderably in different trees as to the time required 
for its attaining proper maturity, At the age of 
perhaps fifteen years the tree is cut down, and may 
yield 500 or G00 Ibs. pith, but the average 1s about, 
300 ]bs.; this is ground into powder, claritied, and 
made into cakes kept dry for use: it is eaten by 
the natives in the form of pottage, Sago erows 
well only in marshy places: ‘a good sago planta- 
tion or forest is a bog knee-deep,” <A farina of an 
wiferinor king i annoliod hy the anmadt: fRoraasana 
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gomotus), another palm peculiar to this part of 
the World, which grows in the E. isl. in the val- 
leys of hilly tracta, and yields also toddy, and a 
fibrous epidermis used in the cordage of the native 
shipping. Teak is abundant in Java, and the 
banana grows commonly in the greatest perfection ; 
the orange and lemon tribe, shaddock, pomegra- 
hate, pine-apple, guava, tamarin«l, jack—fruif, 
mango, &c, are plentiful; and several fine fruits, 
as the champandak, mangostein, and durian, ure 
confined to t e archipclaye. The latter is esteemed 
by the natives before ail other fruits; it is ag 
large as a pumpkin, its seeds being enveloped in 
a rich white pulp, the edil le portion ; and, though 
repulsive at first by a strong smell, a taste for it 
once acquired is lasting. ‘The cppal tree is Sound 
in Palawan, aut others yielding resins are plen- 
tiful; the palma christi, cocua-nut, and sesamum 
yield oil, as well as a farve and handsome tree 
called denari, peculiar to the E. isl, benzgin, 
catechu, camphor, olibanum, are the gums na- 
turally priced, and the pterocarpus, yielding 
dragons’ blood, grows in Sumatra and Borneo, 
jubony, toon, sandal- wood, in ‘Limor and the ad- 
jacent is], sapan-wood, lignum-aloes, dc, are 
found ; and Indi, annotto, salilower, and ter- 
meric in nearly all the isl The clove and nut- 
meg fleurish in Amboyna ant the Moluccas, black 
pepper in Sumatra, and ginger and cassia pretty 
generally; enbebs, cajeput (mefaleuca cazepreete), 
and sassattas in vaTious parts, areca in all, as well 
as the auchar or poison tree: the ehefitk, wrongly 
called upas, is confined to Java, ‘The sugar-cane, 
cotton, tobacea, capsicums, onions, cucumbers, 
and the sweet potatu in the W. are common arti- 
cles of culture; many kinds of pulse are growu 
as articles of food; mullet is but seldem cultivated, 
but maize, which is next in importance here to 
rice, Hourishes everywhere, Phe natives gene- 
rally are very fond of flawers; those of the archip. 
arc “mostly yellow or red; blue 13 rare amongst 
them; Jetuses and other aquatic plants are pre- 
Jusely numerous. Lurapean flowers and other 
vegetables transplanted thither, in general soun 
lose their perfume and excellence; and the same 
ia the case with those from America, which, like 
the pine-apple, &c., are treated with indifference 
by the natives. The buffalo and ox, being buth 
of remarkably large and fine breeds, are used in 
agriculture; elephants are found in the Malay 
peninsula and Sumatra only, 

The argus pheasant and bird of paradise are 
the most. remarkable birds, The latter is exceed- 
ingly abundant in Lapua, the Araoe, and other 
FE. isl. The edible birds’ nests, so much valued by 
the Chinese, are built in caves, most commonly 
on the sea-shore, by a species of swallow (7 firun- 
do esculenta). Tortuises are numerous in the E.: 
the shores, especially im the W., protuscly abound 
with fine fish, as the pomfret, calcap, sules, &e. : 
the whale fishery of the S. seas is reputed worth 
upwards of 1,J004KIO2 perann.; sharks, wliose fins 
are important articles of export in China, pearl 
oysters, cowries, or gigantic eackles, are commen ; 
and the #fofuthuria, or sea slug, is fished fer on 
coral reefs from one end of the archipelago to the 
other, The lac insect exists in most of the 
forests, especially in Sumatra and the Malay pe- 
ning.; and bees are very numerous 1 the L., but 
they have never been domesticated. 

Native Tribes.—The inhab, are of two distinct 
races, differing witely in conformation; one 
having a fair or brown complexion, while the 
other is black, The former inhabit. chicily the W,, 
the latter the whole of the arclup,, but beceme 
more prevalent as we go farther eastward, ‘The 
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5 ft. 2 inches being the greatest height commonly 
of the men, and 4 ft. 11 in. of the women, Their 
lower limbs are large and heavy, but not ill- 
formed, the bosoms of the women rather small 
than large in proportion to their size, and the 
arms azd limbs of both sexes are round and fleshy, 
rather than museular, Face round, mouth wide, 
teeth remarkably fine, chin square, angles of lower 
law vcryprominent, check-bones hi gh (cheeks there- 
fore hollow) ; nose not very prominent, but never 
flat; eyes small and black; hair on the head 
Jone, lank, harsh, and renerally black; elsewhere 
very scanty, This race ig superior in appearance 
to the other, but less good-looking than most 
Asiatic nations, The black or Papuan race.is a 
kind of dwarf Aftican negro, never more than 6 ft, 
in height; spare and puny, with a projecting beliy 
and buttucks, which are much lower than the 
Afnean’s; complexien sooty, nose and&k under-lip 
prajeeting very much from the face; hair woolly, 
in small tufts, and each hair with a spiral twist. 
For undersized people, the inhab. of the archip. 
are strong and athletic. though net agile, nor, like 
some Asiatic nations, fond of practising and ex- 
hibiting feats, to show the flexibility of their 
bodies, ‘They have a singular strength of con- 
stitution, and ability to recover speedily’ from 
bodily accidents and resist inflammatory disorders, 
They are tempcrate and abstemious, and net de- 
voted to intoxicating liquors, although they 
universally use betel, areca, and tobacco, and 
would consume much spium, were the price not 
so high, They are good-tempered, brave, humane, 
hospitable, and neither bigeted nor perfidions, but 
very revengeful, ‘They are capable of attachment, 
rratitude, and fidelity, have great parental and 
filial affection, love for their country, and a regard 
for trath. The faculties of their mind are generaliy 
feeble; they are slow of comprehension, credulous, 
ail superstitious: their Judgment DAITOw, ard 
their reason, memory, and imagination alike 
weak; they are. however, good imitators, and 
have an aptitude for music¢; in their manners they 
are graye, courteous, and reserved ; they consider 
it most respectful to sit, cover the head, and 
tur the back to their superiors. The more savage 
tribes go quite naked, with the exception of a 
smnall picee of cloth worn round the loins. In the 
Philippines the dress is nearly the same for both 
sexes, and between the flowing dress of the 
Asiatics, and the close one of Europe, consisting 
of two coverings: excepting the Mohammedana, 
all wear the head uncovered. Their teeth are 
usually filed and blackened: the women’s orma- 
ments are chictly of gold: pearls are never wor. 
Ajl the men are armed with the éris, or dagger, 
which, with the spear, is the favourite weapon ; 
the others are the club, sling, sword, and bow 
aid arrows; the latter are often poisoned with 
auchar, wh ieh is, however, by no means, 4 power- 
ful drug, They are not expert in the use of fire- 
ams, The materials of their dwellmgs are 
commonly bamboo, ratan, palmetto leaves, anc 
wild grass, the two latter of which are used for 
roofing: houses in the neighbourhood of the seas 
are mounted on posts 15 to 20 ft. high, and su- 
perior residences are enclosed within temporary 
palings, ‘They consist of but one fioor, and their 
furnitire is rude and scanty ; the beds are rough 
mais, or often mere benches, on which -a person 
lies down, with his day-dresa wrapt around him. 
Knives and forks are unknown, and porcelain 
dishes are a luxury: meajs are taken sifting on 
the proud; the food is served up in trays of 
wood or metal, and grasped by handfuls by each 
as he wants it, The Polynesian language, which, 
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whole of the archip,, and extends as well to 
Madagascar, and to the farthest of Gock's dis- 
coverica toward the &., ia in every respect different 
from ali others, and probably derived from an 
ancient nation originally settled in Java, where it 
is spoken in ita greatest purty, Next to the 
dialect. of Java, those of the Malay penins., Bugis. 
and Macassar, are the most civilised; Sanskrit 13 
introduced into the more impreved islands of the 
W. division; Arabic has also been introduced by 
the Mohammedans. ‘There 1s in parts also a 
small admixture of Chinese ani Persian, Portu- 
mucse and Duteh. 

Ihy far the greater portion of ‘the land is vet 
uncultivated ; and of that which is, the chief part 
is no better than a morass for half the vear, There 
is a wide difference in the industry of the natives; 
some are roaming about their forests, but the 
greater number have actually made ‘a respectable 
progress in social order, tamed the useful animals, 
applied themselves successfully to agriculture, to 
jishenes, to navigation, and even tomining. The 
nevro race are fond of hunting: all are devoted to 
gaines of hazard, and in Java cock-fighting is a 
favourite amusement. ‘Fhey are fond of dancing; 
their dances being grave, stately, and slow: their 
musie is not destitute of melody, Polygamy and 
councubinage are common amongst the higher 
ranks, ut the more civilised states, Chastity is 
variously appreciated: but women are never im- 
mureil, and are even cligible to xovern in elective 
monarchics as Celebes, Slavery exists every- 
where except in Java, The inhab, of the archip, 
are clothed in cottun, mostly woven by them- 
selves: silk they never wore penerally, nor was 


the silkworm ever cultivated by them: their loom! Java (which see), But, exclusive of these great 


they have derived from the Iindoos, They know 
how to work many of the mast useful metals, as 
iroa, tin, and gold, Seme of their musical insiru- 
ments are mace of a kind of bell-metal, which 
they cast themselves; and they sometimes use a 
metallic coinage, Tron, however, is but little 
used for tools and implements of agriculture: their 
cutlery is wretched, froma want ef knowledge 
how to temper if; and they are unable to make a 
lock for a musket. They carve éris handles, and 
make betel-boxes in a very superior manner, and 
buill vessela even tu 40 or 50 tons burthen; but 
their smaller ones are better, safer, and swilter. 
They manufacture balachong, a kind of fish-sance, 
both for hunie consumption and exportation: salt 
they obtain by the usual means of evaporation, 
aud saltpetre by boiling the soil of eaves which 
bats and birds frequent, ‘The manuf. of glass is 
wnknown ; but they attempt that of gunpowder: 
the great request, however, in which they hold 
that of Europe, proves the interiority of their own. 
In war, the flower of their land-forces always con- 
aists of infantry; but their naval strenzth is the 
more formidable: their warfure has always been 
eurfined to predatory descents on adjacent islands, 
Every description of government is to be met with 
in this archip., from wulimited freedom in a 
savage state, to absolute despotism in the most 
civilised; in no one is there au hereditary no- 
bility, and the civil and reliyrious authority are in 
every case kept distinct, ‘The publte revenues are 
usually derived from the three sources of taxes on 
Jani, a poll-tax, and taxes an articles consumed 
or imported; in Java there. is a tax on disheries, 
Farming the revenues is a common practice, and 
it ig common in many states for the prince or 
chief to reward his officers by assigning to them, 
instead of paying them directly, a certain extent 
of land, or the amount of the value of the labour 
of a certain number of cultivators, The prevail- 
ing religion is Mohammedan, which was introduced 
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into the archip. in the thirteenth, and continued to 
spread till the end of the sixteenth century, CRris- 
fianity prevails only in the Philippines and the 
Spice isk. The Mohammedan laws are those 
chiefly in force in the civilised parts, and are 
closely adhered to sometimes; but the task of 
avenging private injuries mostly passes into pri- 
vate hands. The dex ftalionis ig very popular, 
theugh almost all punishmenta may be com- 
pounded or alleviated by paying the party injured, 
his friends, or the executioner: stabbing by the 
#ris is the most usual mode of capital punishment. 

Trade in the archipelage is esteemed a most 
honourable employment, and even sovereiens 
personally engase in it. Java, Sumatra, and 
Celebes are the chief seats of trade: from the 
latter forty vessels go annually to the N, coast of 
Australia, aud many others into the rest of the 
archipelago, to collect articles for the Chinese 
trade, the most considerable of all, yet not of 180 
years’ slanding, The exports to China are pep- 
per, cloves, mace and nutmegs, scented woods, 
ebony, ivory, horns, hides, torteise-shell, sharks’ 
fins, edible birds’ nests, gold dust, benzom, cam- 
pher, betel, wax, wool, tripang, and European 
woollens and cottons. The trade with India is 
beheved by Mr. Crawfurd to have commenced at 
the bevinning of the second century of the 
Christian wra, and is new very extensive, The 
impotts consist principally of pepper, tin, betel- 
nut, fine woods, gold and silver, damar and spices, 
The exports to Europe and America have very 
greatly uicreased within these few years; prin- 
tipally in consequence of the wonderfully ex- 
temeed growth of sugar, coffee, and indigo im 


stapics, Java sends rice to the other islands, to 
the Cape of Good Tope, and even to Europe; 
sao Ja sent to Rurope, China, and Bengal; cotton 
is produced principally in the great south chain 
of the firat and second divisions. but little, how- 
ever, 1s sent beyond the archipelago. The chicf 
imports are black tea, coarse porcelain, wrought 
iron, cottons and silks, brass and tatenague ware, 
paper, books, shoes, fans, umbreilas, paint and 
toys, from China; salt, tobacco, blue cotton cloths 
and chintzes from India, Chintzes dyed red, 
green, and other bright colours, and especially in 
patterns of rawning flowers, are peculiarly accep- 
table to the natives, Manchester and Glasgow 
cottons, dandana handkerchiefs, cotton velveta 
and woollens, Inglish saddlery and iron, fire- 
anns anil ammunition, glass and plated wares, 
raw and wrought silks, and opium, are also in great 
request, ‘These nations are ignorant of arithmetie, 
and, excepting in Java, 1,000 is the highest num- 
ber they have any term to express. Interest on 
moncy lent is very high; bills of exchange are 
unknown; and women are almost solely the 
merchants, brokers, and money-changers, (Ilis- 
tury of the Indian Archipelago, by Jobn Craw- 
furd, 8 vols, 8vo. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE, a town of France, dep. 
Aube, cap. arrond, on the river of that name, at 
the point where it begins te become navigable, 
and where it is crossed by the high road from 
‘Troyes to Eheims. Pop. 2,815 in 1861, The 
town has manufactures of woollen stockings and 
caps, an establishment for spinning cotten, tan- 
lieries, &¢,, and is the entrepét of the iron of the 
valley of the Aube, and of the wire and wood- 
work of the Vosges. This town suffered severely 
during the campaign of 1814, Napoleon, whe 
displayed equal skill and courage, repulsed at this 
point, with a very inferior force, one of the prin- 
cipal divistons of the allied army, 

ARCO, or ARCH, a town of the Tyrol, with a 
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castle, on the Sarea, 7 m. W. Roveredo, 
2,430 in 1857, 

AKCOLE, a village of northern Tialy, on the 
Alpora, Lo m. ESE, Verona, Pop. 2,185 in 1862, 
A series of sanguinary engagements took place 
here on the 15th, 16th, and ivth of November, 
1796, between the <Austnans and the French 
under Napoleon, when the latter gatned one of 
the mest signal yictories in the famous campaign 
of that year. 

ARCOS DE LA FRONTERA, a town of 
Spatn, Andalusia, on the Guadalete, 30m. ENE. 
Cadiz. Pop. (1.272 in 1857, The town is situated 
on an elevated reck, ard is of difficult access, 
strects unpaved, and ill adapted fer foot pas- 
sctigers, It has two parish churches, and some 
convents fur both sexes, ‘The great altar of the 
church of Santa Maria is much adored. The 
country in the vicinity is mountainous, intersected 
by valle vs, and very fertile, 

ARCOT, a marit. district of Hindestan, prov. 
Carnatic, presid, Mardras, divided into two sub- 
(istricts, or collectorates, comprising the whole 
country from Coleroon river on the 8, to the 
frontier of the Nellore district on the N. and E. of 
Cuddapah, Mysore, and Salem, with the excen- 
tim af the Chingleput district lying = ronnd 
Maras, United area, 13400 sq.m. Pop, 1,573,642 
me C801. The districts are divided by the Palaur 
river. Near the sea the country is low and well 
cultivated: but further inland it is hilly, with 
extensive tracts of jungle, Agriculture 1s the 
pout business of the natives; and this depends 
yery much on imgation, te assist mowhieh many 
very large tanks, artificial channels, and dams 
have been constructed, The country is held under 
the ryotwar system. (See [npia.) ‘The trade m 
plece goods has been well nich annihilated by the 
introduction of the cheaper cottons of Great 
Brita; but cotton stuffs still coutinue te be 
manufactured at Pulicat and Irrycum, and there 
is an extensive iron foundry at Porto Novo, 

AncoT, a city of Hindostan, the former Mo- 
hammedan cap. of the Carnatic, on the &, side of 
the Palaur, 6% m. WSW. Maclras, lat, 12° 54/ N., 
long. 7° 23° i. Tt is well built, is enclosed by 
walls, and contains the rus of the palace of the 
nabobs of, Arcot, The pepuljation consists prin- 
cipally of Mohammedans whe speak the Decanny 
dialect, which we call Lindostani, It has a hand- 
some Mohammedan mosque, with some other Mo- 
hammedan religious cdilices. The citadel, far- 
merly of large extent and considerable strength, 
ig now quite in ruins, its principal defences haying 
been blown up; but the rampart next the river, 
as it protects the town from inundation, 1s kept 
in could repair, Arent is very ancient, and 
underfone many vicissitudes, It came detinitely 
Mtoe our possession i LaOd, 

ARCTIC OCEAN, the name given to the sea 
extending from the Aretie circle; lat. 66° 30’ N, 
te the North Pole, and washing the northern 
shores of Europe, Asia, and America. North of 
Europe it is called the White Sea; north of 
Siberia it forms the Gulls of Kara, Obi, and Ye- 
nisee: and north of Amenes it takes the name of 
the Polar Sea, The principal rivers flowing into 
it in America are, the Mackenzie, Coppermine, 
and Back; and in Asia the Oby, Yenisei, Olenek, 
Lena, an Kolima, Its cluef islands are Spitz- 
bergen, the Loffoden Islands, Kalgouef, Waigratz, 
and Novaia-Aemlia in Europe; the islands of 
New Siberia, in Asia, and the Polat archipclage 
in America, Ice, covering a space of nearly 4,000 m, 
extends for & winter season of about eieht months 
round the Pole, and even in summer the surface 
is at. the freezing point, Fron this region, during 
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the spring, iceberrs and fielda of ice drift into the 
North Atlantic—the former sometimes extending 
to 100 m, in Iength, and from 25 to 30 m. in 
diameter, The coast-line in Europe and Asia has 
been pretty well ascertained by English and 
Russian navigators, and the ecoast-line of North 
America has also been traced; but the archipelago 
of islands in the Polar sea remains yet to be ex- 
plored, though the professed expedition to the 
North Pole must add considerably to our informa- 
tion. (See AMERICA}, 

ARDAGH, an insigmiticant village of Ireland, 
co, Longford, The church is very ancient; and it 
was the see of a bishopric, united in 1685 to the 
bishupric of Kilmore, but separated from the latter 
in $741, when it was wnited to the archbishopric 
of ‘Tuam, 

ARDERBYL, a town of Persia, prov, Azerbijan, 
38 m. W. from the Caspian Sea, from which it 
is separated by a chain of high mountains, near 
the edge of an extensive and clevated plain, 
lat, 38° 15° N,, long, 48° 23’ E. Pop. said to 
amount to 500 or 600 families, or from 3,000 to 
3,600 individuals. Houses mean and small, built 
of mud or sun-burnt bricks, with flat roofs, like 
those of the povrest villages, It ts surrounded by 
# ruinous mud wali; but the fort is a’ regular 
square, with bastions, a «ditch, glacis, and draw- 
bridge in the European style, The place is re- 
markable for containing the tombs of Sheikh 
Suttu, the founder of the Suffite dynasty of Per- 
sian prinecs and of a religious sect, and of some 
of his descendants. Itis a good deal resorted to 
by pligrims, but is now falling into decay, A fine 
library formerly belonged to Ardebyl; but it was 
carried to Petersburg on the town being taken by 
the Russians, by whom, however, it was restored 
to the Persians, (Fraser's Traveis on the Shores of 
the Caspian Bea, p. 296.) 

ARDECHE, a dep. of France, lying lengthwise 
along the WY, side of the Rhone, by which it is 
separated from the Drome, having S. the Gard, 
W. the Lozere, and Haute Loire, and N, the 
Loire, Area, 599,000 hect. or 2,130 English aq. m. 
Pop, 386,559 in 1851, and 388,529 in 1861. With 
the exception ofa narrow border along the hone, 
most part of the surface is occupied by hills and 
mountains belonging to the chain of the Cevennes: 
Mount Mezen, on its W. frontier, the highest in 
the dep,, rises to the height of 1,774 toises (5,770 ft.) 
abave the level of the sea, Several of the smaller 
hills are of yoleanic ongin, The cultivable soil is 
estimated at about 129,00} hectares—meadows, . 
44,0i(l—vinevarda, 27,000-foresta, 98,000 moun-_ 
tains, heaths, &c., 148(00—and cultures diverses, 
63,000 hect. Besides the Rhone, the dep, is 
watered by the Ardeche, whence it derives its 
name, the Eneux, and Doux; and it has to boast 
of the source of the Loire, which rises about 18m, 
W, Privas, There are mines of coal, iron, lead, 
and antimony, The produce of corn is insufficient 
for the consumption of the inhabitants; the de- 
ficiency being supplied by potatoes and chestnuts, 
of which last the forests produce immense quan- 
tities, Vallevs cultivated with the plough; hills 
generally with the spade. The inhabitants are 
exceedingly industrious, as is evinced by their 
eareful system of irrigation, and by the terraces 
formed on the sides of the hills planted with vines, 
The culture of the latter is an object of great at- 
tention ; and the wines of Limony, St. Joseph, 
Cornas, and St. Peray, particularly the last men- 
tioned, are highly esteemed in foreign countries, 
as well as in France, The raising of the silk- 
worm and the production of silk is also a most 
important object in the economy of the dep. The 
culture of the olive has been abandoned, and the 
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emily oil used is now procured from walnuts. 
Butter and cheese yield considerable returns ; 
great. numbers of fat. hoga are exported; and the 
sheen, which are numerous, furnish annually 
about 410,000 kilogs. wool, Manufachiring in- 
dustry 1s prosecuted with much spirit and suceess, 
the principal being silk, besides cleth, cotton, and 
paper. The paper oroduced at Annonay and other 
places ranks among the very best in Europe. The 
manufacture is not, however, very extensive, 
Latterly the tanning of leather, particularly of 
gont-skins for gloves, has become a considerable 
business, There are also fabrics of coarse cloth, 
linen, and straw hats, establishments for spinning 
cotton, with iron works, and forges, The dep, has 
three arrond., L’Argentiére, Privas, and Towrnon, 
31 cant.and 339 comm, It forms part ofthe eighth 
military division, and ts embraced in the diocese 
of Viviers, and under the jurisdiction of the eozr 
inperiade of Nimes, Principal towns, Privas the 
eap.. Annonay, and Aubenaa, 

ARDEE, an inland town of Ireland. co. Louth, 
prov, Leinster, on the Dee, whence its ancient 
name of Atherdee, ‘Town on the Dee,’ 56m. NNW, 
Dublin. A strong castle, now fitted up as a court- 
honse, innlt here by one of the early English 
scttlers, Jong rendered th a place of much im- 
portance: but it was, notwithstanding, burnt by 
“dward Bruce, durnig his invasson of Treland, in 
1415, and again by O'Neil, during the wars in the 
rein of Ehzabeth, In 1641, it was the head- 
quarters of Sir Phelim O'Neil, Afterwards it fell 
into the hands of Cromwell, andl was one of the 
stations of the army of James U., while retiring 
before that of William IIT. previously to the 
battle of the Boyne, Pop., in 1821, 5.488: in TS31, 
8,975; in 1861, 2,580; pap. of par. in 1861, 4,273, 
The town, which stands in a fertile district, con- 
sists of a main street, having several lanes branch- 
ing from it; the dwellings, with the exception of 
same pail ‘houses, are mostly miserable eabins, 
The church, built in the carly part of the thir- 
teenth century, andl originally forming part of an 
Augustine monastery, 19 4 piain striciure in rand 
repair: the K. C. chapel is a new and spacious 
edifice, There are schools for hath sexes, unter 
the endowment of Erasmus Smith; a savings’ 
bank, anid a dispensary, In the centre of the 
town 18 another ancient. castle, now fitted up as a 
dwelling-house, and near the entrance is a larve 
artificial mound, callert the Castle Guard. Tt was 
incorporated towards the reign of Kdtard FIL, and 
subsequent 
monarchs, Its ruling cliarter is that of 11th Anne, 
under which the gov, consists of a portreeve, 
twenty-three burgesses, and an unlimited number 
of freemen; the municipal government being vested 
in the portreeve, six burvesses, and six freemen, 
who hold office for life. The lecal certs have fatlen 
into disuse; gencral sessions of the peace are held 
in January and Jime, and petty sessions every 
Wednesday: part. of the ancicnt castle is used as 
a brideweil, ‘The manwacture of malt is carried 
on toa consilerable extent: there are also flour 
and meal mills. Turf is brought from a bog, 
about two miles distant, by the nver Dee, which 
ig here navigable fur beats, A market-place for 
corn was built in 1710, and shambles in (706, in 
which a well-stocked market ts held every Tues- 
day. Fairs, principally for live stock, are held in 
a large enclosed area provuled by the corporatin 
on 18t March, 10th April, 6th June, Sth July, 20th 
August, 23rd October, and 17th December; that 
of October is principally for sheep. 

ARDELAN, a prov. of Persia, forming the E. 
ilivision of Kurdistan. Jtextends 200m, in length, 
from the stream Sharook to the Turkish district 
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of Zohaub, and is nearly 160 m. in breadth. From 
the Sharook to Senna, cap. prov., in lat. 359 12’ N., 
long. 40° E., the surface presents successive clus 
ters of hills, heaped, as it were, on each other, on 
extensive table- -landa, covered with huts, and the 
flocks of tribes passing the summer months here, 
and migrating in winter towards Bagdad, The 
soil is good, and will vield abundance of wheat 
anid barley : ; but the Kurds, who prefer a pastoral 
life, content themselves with raising only what is 
absolutely necessary for their subsistence. To- 
bacco 1s cultivated in small quantities; and the 
extensive forests of oak on the mountains W, of 
senna afford abundance of timber and gall-nuts, 
The former is floated down the Zab in rafts inte 
the Tigris, and the latter exported to India. Wa- 
rious tribes inhabit. Ardelan, which are represented 
as robust, brave, temperate, and living te a rreat. 
age; but they are averse from settled habits; war 
aud rapine are their delight ; and they scarce con- 
siler murder anil parricide as crimea! They have 
a language of their own, and are proud of their 
descent, which they trace back to the most. distant 
epochs. Some of their chicfis have great power. 
(Kinneir’s Persia, p, 142 

ARDENNES, a dep.in 1 the N. of France, haying 
N. Belyium, E, dep. Meuse, S. den. Mame, and 
W. dep, Aisne, Area, 617.58) heet., or about 2,000 
English sq.m. Pop, 331,286 in 1851, and 329,111 
in 1861. The department dertves its name from 
the old forest of Ardennes, which occupies its NN. 
(division, ft is divikled into two portions by a 
mountainous ridve, a ramification of the chain of 
the Vosges, by which it is traversed from SE, to 
NW. Principal rivers Mense ancl Aisne, connected 
by means of the canal of the Ardennes and the 
Gar. Soil of very different degrees of fertility’. 
‘The N. is interspersed with mountains or high 
hills covered with forests and heaths, and some 
plains in the SW). district are naked, arid, and bar- 
ren, Dut it has some large anil fruitful valleys, 
particularly that of the Aisne, one of the best corn 
countries in France, The extent of its principal 
divisions is set down as follows: viz. cultivuble 
lands, 314,014); meadows, 48,000; forests, 95,000; 
and heaths, &e.. 11,000 hect Some inferior wine 
is made in the S. districts. There are large herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep, there being among 
the latter, which are celebrated fer their mutton, 
several of the Jong-wooled and merino breeds, The 
dep. 18 distingnished by ifs mines and manufac- 
tnres, Among the former are those of iron, lead, 
calamine, dc., with quarries of slate and marble, 
the former the most important of the kind in the 
N. of Irrance; coal is also found, but it is not 
worked, at least to any considerable extent. Above 
6,000 individuals are emploved in the arrondisse- 
ment of Meziéres in the nail trade, aud G00 in the 
manifacture of ironmongery cools, Immense 
quantities of slate are quarried at Fumay, Fepin, 
and St. Bamabe. Fabrics of superior earthenware, 
class, white lead, tanneries, &e., are met with at 
Montherme and other places, There are also nu- 
merous establishments for the spinning of wool; 
and various branches of the woollen manufacture 
are extensively carried on at Sedan and Bethel, 
Phe great manufactory of fire-arms on aceount of 
government, carricdL on at Charleville, has been 
transferred to Feltri and Chatellerault. Besides 
furnishing timber and other products for ¢exporta- 
tien to the contiguous depts, and Belgium, tho 
forests are the great source of the produetiveness 
of the mines, timber being the fuel used in the 
iron and capper works, The dep. is divided ite 
5 arronds, 31 cant, and 478 comm, It belongs to 
the fourth military division, diocese of terms, ane 
is wider the jurtsdiction of the cour mmyprriale af 
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Metz, Principal towns Meziéres, Sedan, Charle- 
ville, Bethel, and Givet. 

ARDES, a town of France, dep. Puy-de-Dome, 
cap. cant, on a small river that falls into the Allier, 
10m. SW. Issoire, Pop. 1,408 in 180), 

ARDGLASS, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Down, 
prov. Uister, on the sea coast, a little to the N. of 
St. John’a Point, between Dundrum Bay and the 
entrance of Strangford Longh, 64m. N NE. Dublin, 
The town was formerly of such commercial import- 
ance that a mereantile company from Loudon 
settled here in the reign of Hen, DV., and in that 
of Hen. VI. tis trade exceeded that of any port to 
the N. of Drogheda. 1 was also a place of ¢on- 
siderable strength, as appears from the gallant 
starcL made in it by Simou Jordan, at the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth, who maintained if success- 
fully during a siege of three years against the Marl 
of Tyrone; but subsequentiv, in consequence of 
its exclusive commercial privileges having been 
purchased up by the Crown, and transferred to 
Newry and Belfast, its trade declined, insomuch 
that it has been for many years mercly a fishing 
station and watering-place, and the port for em- 
barkation to a few passengers to the Isle of Man. 
Pop. of tewn 774, of parish (65 im 1x61. The 
town stands on the side of an elevated tract of 
land vverluoking the sea, between two remarkable 
hills. It consists of a long semicircular strect, 
with lanes branching from it; a range, called the 
Crescent, overlooking the lay, amd several de- 
tached residences. The pa. church and hk. Cath. 
chapel are neat bildmgs. Schovls, on the fuun- 
dation of Erasmus Smith, educate ninety boys and 
eighty girls; there are lac several privale schools, 
in which about 10 pupils are instructed, The har- 
bour consists of an inner cove, capable of admitting 
vessels of 100 tons, but nearly dry at low water, 
and of a large outer harbour, which, having been 
still farther enlarged by a pier, extending 300 ft. 
mite deep water, acmits vessels of GUU toms at any 
time of tide: it bas a lighthouse at its extremity. 
A coustabtulary force anc coast-guard are Tmai- 
tained here. The fishery is the almost exclusive 
eceupatinnt of the working classes; that of herrings 
being must followed. During the season, which 
continues from the beginning of June to the close 
of August, vessels assemble here, net only from 
the fishing ports on the E. coast of Ireland, but 
fram the Isle of Man, and Cornwall. 

ARDNASMURCILAN POINT, a promontory on 
the W. coast of Scotland, Argvleshire, being the 
miosl westerly point in the mainland of (reat 
Isritain, lat. 569 45' N., long. Gos’ 30" W. 

ARDNAREEL, a marit. town of Treland, co. 
Slige, prov. Connaught, 1604 m. WNW. Dhublin, 
on the Moy, a bridge over which river connects It 
with the town of Ballina. It being, theretore, in 
reality a suburb of the laiter, the particulars rela- 
tive to it. will be found under BALLINA. 

ARDOCH, a village of Scotland, co. Perth, pa. 
Muthil, $m. N. Dumblane. Pop. of parish 074 in 
i401. The village is remarkable for having in its 
Vicinity one of the best preserved Roman stations 
or forts in the empire. Jt. is an ublong, 420 ft, by 
375 within the lines. Qu the W. side it is defended 
Ly the steep banks of the river Koatg, on the 8. hy 
a deep morass and two ditches, and on the other 
sides, where it is mast exposed, by no fewer than 
jive parallel ditches and six ramparts, On the 5, 
sule the ditches have been partially destroyed in 
the process of cultivation, and the Wy. side has 
heen injured by carrying (unnecessarily) the mili- 
tury road from Stirling through Crieff te the High- 
lands through part of the works; but It is aow 
luckily enclosed and protected from further depre- 
dation, The Prietorium, which 1s well preserved, 
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is a square, 60 ft. in the side, but itis not exactly. 
in the centre of the station, Near this strong fort 
are three camps of different magnitudes, one 2,800 
by 1,950 ft., estimated to accommodate 23,000 
men: another, 1,910 by 1,340 ft., accommodating 
12,000 men; and the third and smallest, 1,060 
by 900 ft., accommotlating 4,000 men, Nothing 
certain is known as to the peried when, or the 
general Ly whom, this station and camps were 
constructed ; but they are generally supposed to 
have been the work of Apricola. A little to the 
W. of Ardoch a cairn formerly existed 182 ft. im 
heicht; but. it is now nearly demolished, the stones 
having been carried away to build houses and 
fences. (Roy's Military Antiquities.) 

ARDOYE, a town of Belgium, 14 m. 
Bruges. Pop. 7,100 in 1806. 

ARDRA, or AYEM, a country of Africa, for- 
merly independent, but now a prov. of Dahomey, 
Ardra is also the name of the capital of the above 
country, about 40 m, inland. 

ARDRES, a small but well-fortified town of 
France, dep, Pas de Calais, cap. cant., 9 m. Si, 
Calais, on the Northern of France railway. Pop. 
2.277 in 1861, Inthe vicinity of this town, in June, 
1520, was held the famous meeting between Fran- 
cian I, king of France, and Henry VIL., king of 
England. The pomp and magnificence displayed 
on both sides, during eighteen days that the meet- 
ing lasted, acquired for the place of reaclezvous 
the name of the Champ du drap dor, The inter- 
view had no very important political result. 

ARDROSSAN, a parish and sea-port town of 
Scutland, co, Ayr, the town being 24 m, WAW. 
(Hasvow, 20 m. 8. Greeuock, and about Tm. NW. 
Salteoats. Pop, of parish in 1841, 4,947; m 1861, 
G.776: of town in 1861, 2,896, The town was 
founded by the late Earl ef Eglinton, His lord- 
ship’s intention was to make a harbour here ;that 
should be accessible at all times of the tide; and 
as a project was, at the same time, set on foot for 
bringing a canal from Glasgow to Ardrossan, ib 
was supposed that the latter would become the 
port of the former, and that the circuitous naviga- 
tion of the Clyde would be avvided, In turther- 
anee of this design, Lord Eglinton expended vast 
sums on the harbour and town, The harbour is 
partly formed by a small islet, called Horse [sle, 
which shelters it on the NW., and by a lengthened 
circular pier, and a breakwater. Within the ex- 
tremity of the latter, there are 26 f& water at 
spring ebbs, sboaling gradually to 15 ft., where 
the pier commences, ‘There is a fixed light on the, 
NE. breakwater. The wet docks which it was in- 
tended to construct have net been proceeded with, 
The tewn is laid out on a regular and magnificent 
plan; there is a splendid establishment of baths; 
and the purity of the salt-water, the mildness of 
the climate, and the facility of access, have made 
it be largely resorted to by-visiters in the bathing 
season, ‘Lhe projected canal from Glasgow to Ar- 
drossan not having been excavated further than 
the village of Johnstone in Renfrewshire, an act 
waa obtained, Im 1827, for constructing a railway 
from Johnstone to Ardrossan, For a while it wa3 
ouly completed as far as Kilwinning; but it has 
since been finished to Ardrossan; which, in conse- 
quence, has become more accessible, and ig more 
frequented. ‘There is regular steam communica- 
tion with Arran and Belfast, in connection with 
trains from and to Glasgow by the railway. 

AREBO, or ARBON, a town of Benin, on_the 
river Formosa, 60) m. from its mouth, Lat, 59 og" 
N., long. 5° & EB, 

ARECIFE, a sea-port town, cap. island of Lan- 
cerota, one of the Canaries, on its hk, coast, lat. 2s? 
56’ N., long. 18° 36° W. Pop. with Port Naas, 
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' O76L in 1861, The harbour, which though small 


is secure, is formed by several'rocky islets. It has 
two entrances, the N. having a depth of 12, and 
the kK. of 174 feet, at low water, with a ‘-ft. rise 
of tide, Both entrances are defended by bamb- 
proof forts, The inhal. are most! engaged in the 
fishery on the opposite enast of Africa, 
ARENDAL, a sea-port town of Norway, on the | 
Arendal, 75 m. NE, Christiansand, lat, 58° 27'N,, 
long, 8° 50° 25" E. Pop, 2,257 in 1460. Arendal | 
is tnostly built on piles, and small vessels reach al- | 
most all parts of the town by means of the canals | 
by which it is intersecled. The harbour is pro- | 
fected by the opposite island of Tramac, There 
are jren mines and forges in the vicinity; and a 
good don] of trade is carried on in iron and timber. 
There are also distilleries, tobacco manufactories 


eund ship-buiiding, 


ARENDOUGK, a villave of Belgium, prov, Ant- 
werp, 3m. FE, by S. Turmbout. Pop. 3,280. in 


| 1850, The town has manufactures of stockings ancl 


linens, and distilleries, 

ARENIS DE MAR, a town of Spain, Catalonia, | 
26m. NE. Bareelona, near the sea, Pop. 4,784 in. 
dof, The tewn 1s neat and clean, has a dine | 
parish church and a convent, 
cutton stockings, a school of pilotage, a vari for 
the building of small vessels, and anchor-forges.. 
The women employ themselves m making lace, } 

ARENSBURG, a sea-port town of European 
Russia, gov. Livonia, cap. of the island of Gesel, in 
the Baltic, at the mouth of the Gulf of Riva, 
being situated on the s. side of the island, lat, 5X° 
19° N., long. 2280 17 4a EL Pop, 3,502 in 1858, 
It hasa castle, a Russian and a Lutheran church, 
a public schoot and a hospital, The water in the 
harbour being shallow, vessels are obliged to an- 
chor in the roads at a considerable dixtanee from 
tow. The articles of export consist of corn, tim- 
ber, butter, cheese, tallow, hules, and seal vil, 
Arenshurg has recently been mucli resorted to for 
sea-hathing and ‘mud baths,’ 

AREQUIPA, a city of S. America, rep, Porn, 
cap. prov. same name, in the valley of (jules, on 
the Chile, at the foot of M. Omate, 7,700 1, above 
the level of the sea, $0m. EK. from the Pacitic 
Ocean, and 200m. SSW. Cuzco, lai. 16930 S., lone. 
#39 12 W. Tétwas founded by order of Pizarro, in 
1636. The houses, though low, on aceount of the 
prevalence of earthquakes, are strongly built; and 
the ¢athedral, a brenze fountain in the great 
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. aquare, and the bndge over the Chile, deserve no- 


tice, Jt has four convents, a college, a worklionse, 
and several churches, as well as Hourishing manu- 
factures of gold and sifver cloths, woollens, and cot- 
tons, Its environs, notwithstanding their elevation, 
are very fruitful; and by means of ts port. Maol- 
lendo, and ofthe road passing through it from Lima 


to the S,, if is the seat of a pretty extensive com-j aud Saruntum. (Hist. Nat., lib, KXXYV,§$ 12, 


merce, carmied on chictly with the port of Islay, on 
the Pacifie, and with the interior of Peru. “It is 


| the Cisalpine Gauls. | 
-ectta vases, ranked by Pliny with those of Samus 
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fluctu totus operivetur, nisi munitione ac mole lapi- 
dum a mari disjunetus esset. {In Verr., lib. iv, 
$53.) Poetry and fable have contbined 10 give an 
enduring celebrity to this fountain. It was sup- 
posed that the river Alpheus, whieh flows past 
Olympia in Greece, and fails into the Sicilian Sea, 
did not terminate iis coutse there; but that it con- 
tinued to flow in a subterranean channel, preserving 
the purity of its waters till they again reappeared 
in the fountam Arethusa; and in proof of this 
it was aftirmed that things cast into the Alpheus 
were afler_ a while thrown up by the fowitain! 
Virgil alludes to this circumstance when he says, 


mic tibi, cttm filnetus subter labere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat wiudum,. 
' HKelog, x, lin. 4,6: 


and it isteferred to by Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib, ii. § 3.) 
Seneca (Quaest, N., lib, ai, § 26), and other ancient 
authors, The poetical account of the fountain 
may be seen in Ovid's Met, lik, vy. lin. 572, 

Vis celchrated spring is nuw sadly changed. 
Phe sea has made its way, probably by the agency 
af the carttiquakes so frequent here, into the foun- 
tain; so that, instead af helng sweet, the water, 


fabrics of silk and) which also is greatly diminished in quantity, In 


consequence Of a laree partion rising in the sea, ts 
brackish and uudit for any purpose but that of 
washing, Its lish have disappeared with the sa- 
ered groves and temples that adorned its hauls: 
and this glory of ancient Syracuse is now de- 
grated into a sert of public washing tub for the 
pourer classes of the modern city. 

ANEVALO, a tewu of Spain, Old Castile, prov. 
Arels, os the Adaja, 29 m NNEL Avila, Pop. 
4.50 in 1807, Besides churches, it has twe luspi- 
tals and two corn markets, 

AREAAO (an. Arretivm), a city of Central 
ftaly, in the rich plain of Chiaua Gvhich see), 
oti, kk. by XN. Sienna, on the railbvay fram Flo- 
rence to Ancona, Vat. abysug in i862. Tt is 
aurromided by walls, has a citadel, but is neither 
well built nor well laid out. Is is the seat of a 
Inshop, and has a Gothic cathedral. Its finest 
building, de Legge, containing the custom-house 
mul theatre, in the principal square, has a magni- 


: ficent porticu, 400 fin leneth, The town has alse 
PRumerous churches, cauvents, and four hospitals, 


‘There are mawuifaet ures of woollen stuffs aud pins, 
Petrarch was bom here, on the 20th July, 1304; 
aud this also is the native country of Vassari, 
Bacei, and of Leondo Bruin, called Aretin. 
Arezzo 1a very ancient, haying been one of the 
principal states of Etruria, After it became sub- 
ject, to the Romans, it was reckoned 4 post of great 
Importance as a defence against the meursions af’ 
It was famons for its terra- 


The 
remains of the ruuts of an amphitheatre are still 
visible, [ft was taken by assault. by the Freneh 


very subject to carthquakes, from several of which | on the 19th of Oetober, 1800, The prov. uf Aresze 


it has sustained great injury, and it has also been | was an area of 1,234) sq. m.s pop, 
The accounts of | 


injured by frequent revolutions. 


: 222, 60-1 lu be, 
ARGENTA, a town of Central Ltaby, deleg. anil 


its pop, differ very widely; but it may perliaps be! 18 m, SE. Ferrara, Pop, 13.926 in EX61, 


estimated at about 35,000, The pop, of the prov, 
mostly Indians, is estimated at 180,000. The pro- 
ducts are wheat, maize, swear, gold, silver, lead, 
copper, seiphur, nitrate of soda, wine and brandy, 
The exports of Islay, the port of the proy,, 
amounted in 1863 tu 526,178, the imports to 
421), 1392, 

ARETHUSA, a famous fountain of Sicily, which 
rises close to the sea, in the city of Syracuse, 
Cicero says of it, In hac insula (Ortygia) extrema 
est fons aque dulcis, cui nomen Arethuse: est, in- 
eredibili amagnitudine, plenissimus piscium: qui 


ARGENTAN, a town of France, dep. Orne, eap. 
wrrond., on the river of that name, 22 mm. N.by W. 
Alencon, Pop, 6.058 in 180). It is agreeably 
situated on a lill im the middle of a laree and fer 
tile plain, The walls by which it was formerly 
surroumded have been demolished, and its ramparts 
converted inte agteeable promenades, [t is preity 
well built, has a tribunal of origiual jurisdiction, 
with manufactures of linen, lace (called poiné 
@ Afencon), tanneries, and bleaching-erounds, 

ARGEN TAT or ANGEN TAG, atewuofl France, 
dep, Correze, cap, cant, on the Dordogne, Pop. 
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3,435 in 1861, 
in the environs, 

ARGENTEUIL, a town of France, dep. Seine 
ef Oise, can. cant., on the Seine, 13m. NW, T’aris, 
on the railway to Cherbourg, Pop, 5,465 in 1861. 
The celebrated Heloisa was educated in a nunnery 
In this town; and it was tothe same place that 
slie retired, in 1120, after the misfortune of Abe- 
lard, before she beeame Abbess of Paraclet. There 
. here a hospital, esiablished by St. Vincent de 
*aul, 

ARGENTIHGRE, a town of France, dep, Ar- 
déche, on the Ligne, 20 m. SW, Privas. Pop. 
2,755 in 1861, It derives its name from mines of 
silver, wrought here in the twelfth century. It 
is situated on a rock in a decp valley, has narrow 
crooked streets, andi il-built and dirty. It has 
filatures and fabrics of silk. * 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, see Plata (La), 
Repubhe of, 

ARGIENTON-SUE-CTREUSE, atown of France, 
dep, Indre, cap, cait,, on the Creuse, Him. SSE, 
Chiteauroux, Pop, 4,764 in lktl, This tewn is 


ARGENTEUIL 
There are mines of coal and lead 
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divided inte two paris by the Creuse. The higlier | 


and mare ancent part contained a vast Gaothie 


castle, dismantled by Louis NEV., and of which | 
there are now hardly any remains. ‘Vhe bleaelung | 


grounds tar woollens at tlis place have been Joug 
celebrated. Argentou was called Arquitomageas hy 
the Remans; and medals, and other remains of 
that illustrious people, are still found in the town 
and its ¥ielity. 

ARGOS, a city of Greece, im the Morea, in 
antiquity the cap. of Argolis, the kingdom of Ava- 
memnon, and ome of the most aneent ancl cele- 
brated of the Grecian cities, It is situated about 
21h. from the bottom of the Galf of Argos (Ar- 
golicus Sinus), and about 44m. NW. Napoli di 
Komania, lat. 879 40" NL, long. 22° 44° E, Some 
fraginents of its Cyclopean walls, and vestiges of 


the theatre, are the only remains of the ancient | sheep much improved, 


city that can be identified below the acropolis, 
The latter stood npon a pointed reck of canmsider- 
able elevation, and great natural strength, which 
ix now surmounted by a castle, built on the foun- 
dations of the ancient citadel. The town suffered 
much durng the revelutionary strugele betwee 
ihe Greeks ancl Turks, but it is said te have suice 
rapddly risen from its ruins; the buildines, how- 
ever, are mean and poor, 

ARGOSTOLI], @ sea-port town, cap. Islaud of 
Ceplatanta, on the i) sade of the eulf af the same 
name, Int, 38@ te da’ NA, lone, 20° 208 167 1. 
Pop. est. from 4000 ra S000, Situation low anid 
nnbeauthy, aud the houses oosthy mean anid poor; 
but both the appearance and police of the town, 
particularly the latter, have been much improved 
while it was under the protection of the English. 
Vhe Gulf of Argostoli is abet & m. i depth, by 
ahout lA or 2m. ur width, aml has in most parts 
geod anchorage, 

ARGUIN, a very small island, in the gulf of 
the same name, on the VW. coast of Africa, about a4 
m. SE. from Cape Blanes. Tt is aluindantly sip- 
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on the Argun, the chief branch of the Amour, 
162 m. fram its mouth. ‘The fort is palisaded, on 
the right bank of the river, and in Jat, 61° a1" N,, 
long, 119° 50° FE. 

ARGYLE, or ARGYLL, a marit. co. Scotland, 
consisting partly of mainland, and partly of islands, 
of whieh the principal are Islay, Mull, and Jura, 
having N. Inverness-shire, E, Perth and Dumbar- 
ton shires, §. the Insh Sea and the Frith of Clyde, 
and W, the Atlantic. Its shores are extremely 
imevular, consisting of lengthened promontories 
and deep baysand injets. “The total area coniprises ° 
8.254 sq, m., or 2,083,126 acres, of which about 
1.446,400 acres are mainland, and 608,000 islands. 
The rivers are unimportant; but the freshwater 
lakes in the mainland and islands are supposed to 
cover 51,840 acres, Owing to its deep bays and 
culfs, the sea coast. of the mainland is estimated * 


‘at about 6{4) im. A large portion of the surface 


consists of heathy moors, morasses, rocks, and wild 
rugged mountains, Ben Cruachan, the most ele- 
vated of the latter, rises 3,670 ft, above the level 
of the sea. Woods and plantations cover from 
35,000 te 45,000 acres, Lead, copper, and iron are 
met with, aud coal is wrought near Campbelton, 
Good marble is found in the Island of ‘Tiree, and 
several other places; and the slate quarries of 
Easdale and Balachulish supply a large portion of 
the demand for Seothuid. Climate mild, but wet, 
variable, and boisterous. The entire extent of the 
arable land is not supposed to exceed 1/0,01K} acres, 
so that. grazing constitutes the main business of 
thefarmer, Arzyle is celebrated for the excellence 
of its native breed of black cattle; they are small, 
hardy, easily fed, and, when fattened in the rich 
pastures of the Lowlands of Scotland or England, 
afford the very best beef that is brought te table, 
Sheep farming is not carried on so extensively as 
in seme other Highland counties; but latterly 
has been a good deal extended, and the breeds of 
Property in a few hands, 
Tarms of all sizes, extending from a few acres to 
many square miles, In various districts in this 
eo, the practice of hokling land im partnershnp, 
or what is called ran-rig, was kept up until re- 
ccntiy, and still exists in seme remote regrons. 
Under this system, a number of persons take a 
farm in commen, cach bemg bound for the rent. 
‘They then divide the arable land into small con- 
tigtious portions, or ridges, as equally—quantity 
and quality taken tegether—as is pessible; the 
space fulling to each tenant being determined by 
lot, sometimes for the whole lease, and sometimes 
vuly for a single season. Ploughing and most 
ather sorts of labour are performed 11 common; 
ancl if, as 18 usually the case, any hr] pasture be 
attached to the low eround, it is let in common, 
In some of the low Highland districts oecupied in 
this way, the Jand falling te the share of an indt- 
vidual does note xceed from three to seven acres, and 
that, perhaps, is diviled ieto some dozen or twenty 
patches, Farm buildings of various kinds: those on 
the largest and best farms good and substantial, ~ 
but, iu general, the houses of the smaller class of © 


plied with fresh water, and is supposed, apparently | occupiers, and of the cottiers, are miserable hovels, 
on good grounds, by DPD’ Anville, Bougainville, } sometimes without either windews or chimneys, 
and Renuell, to be identical with the Esland of i Improved cottages, are, however, begun to be m- 


Cerne, where Tanne settled a colony during jis 
famous voyage of discovery, 


In modern times it | wiiversally diffused, 


troduced; and it is to be hoped that they may, be 
Principal corn crops, oats 


has been successively possessed by the Portuguese, | and barley, especially the first. Potatoes are very 
Dutch, aul Froneh; but hasheen abandoned for | extensively cultivated,.and form an Upportaut 


more than half a century, The dangerous bank 
or shoal of Arguin extends Si, a considerable dis- 


ta 


part of the food of the inhabitants, Kelp 1s made 
yong the shores both of the mainland and islands ; 


tance trom Cane Blanco, It has been the seene of but the business has latterly fallen very much Off. 
numerous shipwreeks ; aramys others of that of ; This, also, is the case with the herring fishery, 


the Freneh frigate la Meduse. 


which used formerly to be prosecuted to a"Mueh 


ALGLUASRKOFD, a town and fortress of Siberia, | creater extent thai at present, in Loch Fy e ayy 
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other arms of the adjacent sca, flLeam navigation 
has lately given impulse to every branch of in| 
dustry, and the coast. on the Frith of Clyde is in 
daily communication with Glasgow and Greenack. 
Here also there are numerous watering-places, the 
favourite resort of the citizens of Glasgow, as well | 
a4 Visitors from more remote parts of Seotland, in 
the summer, 

Arevle is popularly divided inte the seven dis- 
tricta of Argvle, Cowal, Kintyre, Lom, Appin, 
Islay, and Mull, and contains fifty parishes. DPrin- 
cipal towns, Camphelton, Inverary, and Ohan. It 
had, in 1831, £7,146 imhah, houses, 19,252 familics, | 
and 100,075 inheb,, having iereased from 71,459 
mik0t. In 1861, however, owing to the clear- 
ances effected of the cattiers, the population had 
iminished te 79,724, and the inhabited houses 
ta 13,923, It sends ane m,. to the Hy of C. for 
the co, and Camphelton and [nverary jom with 
Avr and Irvine in returning am. Parl eceon- 
stituency it, 1864, 1,914. Valued rent, $49,5962, 
ecotch ; annual value of real property in 1&64d-5, 
Be LTO, 

ARGYRO CASTRO, a town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, mM Albania, the principal place in the exten- 
sive and well-cultivated valley of Deropuli, near 
the river Dring, on the lower declivity of the 
monntaims on the W, side of the valley, ata short 
(listanee from the site of the old Reman town 
if Hadrianopolis or Jastinianopolis, 45 m, NW, 
Yannina, and 50 m. SE. of Avlona. Jt has an 
imposing ang peculiar aspect, being built on three 
separate rilees, divided from each other by deep 
chasms or ravines, The houses, which are mostly 
rol, are wet contiguens, but stand in various 
pusitions, ‘Some are placed ou commanding emi- 
henees, others beneath projecting crags, and many 
om the ridges of precipices; but the greater part 
upon the flat surface of the rock, between its deep 
ravines: the whole appearance is singularly 
sinking, and its fine effect augmented, not only 
by the minarcts of its mosques, but by the crand 
castle or fortress, upon a touch larger scale than 
any ever before constructed in this country,’ 
(Huches. ii, 300, yo. ed) Pop. estimated at. | 
about 4,000, Tt has a good hazaar, which used to 
be well supplied with articles of eommeree, Pre- 
viously ta its subjugation by Ali Pacha, it was a 
pace of considerable iidustry, had a pretty ex- 
tensive internal trade, and enjoyed a considerable 
degree of independence. 

ARTANO, a town of South Ttaly, prov. Avel- 
lino, on a steep hi, in one of the passes of 
the Apennines, 17 m. FE. Benevento, on the road 
from Naples to Fogvia and Mantredonia. Pop. 
trea 14,500 in 1861. Et is the residence of a 
lishop, and has a fine cathedral. with mumerous 
churches, convents, and monis-de-picteés a semi- 
lary, & hospttal, andl a manufacture of earthen- 
ware. T¢ suffered much fram earthquakes in 1446 
and #732, and seems latterly to have been de- 
chining, thongh now partaking in the prosperity 
of the new Italian kingdom. 

ARICA, a sca-port town of Peru, S, America, 
on the Pacific Ocean, at the mouth of a small and 
well-watered valley, 210 m. NW. Potosi, lat. 18¢ 
28 40" S. long. TOP 13° 30" WY, It was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1605, ancl lias been 
ever since in a comparatively poor state, though 
how growing in importance. Pop. abont $0,010. 
It is a better landing place than the eontivueus 
ports of lu, Mollende, and Ouileas: ancl itis much 
letter sittwated fur commerce than Lamar, that 
has hitherto been the ,prineipal port of Bolivia. 
But notwithstanding its superiority to most other 
ports on -this part of the American coast, it 
was, fill lately, owing to the heavy surf, at all 
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times difficult to effect a landing, and some- 
times quite impossible, unless in the Jefsas of the 
natives, There is now a pier for landing, and a 
battery to defend the shipping in the roads, The 
chief exports are copper ore. wool, and silver. Arica 
is connected by railway with the city of Tacna, 40 
m. to the north, where most of the foreign mer- 
chants reside. The net earnings of the railway 
in 1863 were 29,1432, 

ALIGNA, a place in the N. of the co. Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, on the W. side of Lough Allen, near 
which are coal and iron mines that have been 
worked at different times with various success ; 
but generally with great loss to the parties carry- 
ing them on, The coal is of an inferior quality. 
The proceedings of a company formed in London, 
m 124, for working the Arigna mines, were of so 
singular, or rather so clisgraceful a character, as to 
give rise io an inquiry before a cammittee of the 
House of Commons, Full details as to these 
mines may be found in ‘ Weld’s Survey of Kos. 
common,’ 

ARISPE, a town of Mexico, in the intendency 
of Sonora, near the source of the river Yagrin, 
Pop, estimated at 4,000, 

ARIZONA, a district of the U. 8, N. America, 
bounded on the W. by the Rie Colorado, on the 
i. by loug, 105° W. to the 34th parallel of lat., 
and thence W, on the same parallel to the Colo- 
rado river; on the & by Sonora and Chihuahuas, 
ot the boundary line between the U. 8, and 
Mexico, and fram Rie Grande on the 89nd 
parallel in Texas to Jong. 1019, Area about. 
100,000 sq.m. The district was ceded by the 
Mexicans in 1858 to the U.S. and torms now 
& portion of New Mexico, 

ARKANSAS, a latree river of N. America. It 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, in about 41° N, lat. 
and 11° or 1119 Wy long.; and, pursuing an 
IeSE, direction, unites with the Mississippi in Jat. 
38° 5a" N.. long. 91° 1! W, The river has a course, 
following its bends, of about 2,170m. Tt has seve- 
ral importaut tributaries, of which the Great 
Canadian, falling inte it on the right, is the prin- 
cipal, During the periedical swell, the Arkansas 
is ylavigahle to the Rocky Mountains; and at 
ather times it. may be navigated for about 600 m. 
from its confluence with the Mississippi, [ts navi- 
gation is safe, being uninterrupted by rocks, 
shoals, or rapids, If the Missouri be reekoned 
the first in magnitude among the tributaries of 
the Mississippi, che second rank is due to the Ar- 
kansas, it beme longer, and draining more surface 
than the Ohio, Mississippi proper, or Platte. 

ARKANSAS, one of the U. 8S. N, America, so 
called from the above river, by whieh it is tra- 
versed through its whole extent from W, te E. 
between §3° and 36°30’ N, lot, and &9° 44° and 
34° 30° W, long, having FE, the Mississippi, by 
which it is divided from the states of Tennessee and 
Mississippi, Length 240 m., breadth 22% m. 
Area about 62,00) sq.m. Pop. im 1820, 14,973; 
In [&50, 30,388; m 1810, 97,074, of whom 19,935 
were slaves; and in 1860, 324,143, of whom 111,115 
were slaves. Besides the Arkansas, the principal 
rivers are the White River, the St, Francis, 
Washita, and Red River, all affluents of the Mis- 
sissippl. The country is divided into three por- 
tions, viz. isi, the FE. portion, or that lving along 
the Mississippi, low, tlat, and covered with a dense 
forest; Z2ud, the central portion, a little more ele- 
vated, and containing several extensive prairies : 
and the drd, or W. portion, which, compared with 
the others, may be called mountainous, All de- 
scriptions of soi) are met with. On the borders 
of the rivers if 18 exceedingly fertile, but as it 
recedes from them it becumes poorer, and in some 
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of the more elevated parts is sterile. In many 
districts there is a scarcity of water. In the E. 
part of the state, and in the hollows along the 
rivers, especially the Arkansas, the climate is 
moist ancl unhealthy; ut in the middle and W. 
parts it is comparatively salubrious, The mineral 
riches of the state are very imperfectly explored: 
hit it contains vast quantities of salt, which, in- 
deed, render the waters of the Arkansas brackish, 
Tron ore, coal, zine, lead, manganese, and gypsum, 
are aise found. Tudian corn and cotton aré staple 
products; wheat, oats, tobacco, &c., are also raised, 
The country is well fitted for the rearimye of cattle, 
und laree herds of luctinloes are met with, Wild 
turkeys are also very abundant. -Manufactures 
have made but little progress. Education appears 
te he ina backward state. It is very indifferently 
supplied with eammaoan schools; though these 
woulkl appear to be much neglected, Arkansas 
was purchased, as part of Louisiana territory, ty 
the United States from France in 1805, Ib was 
crectedL into a separate territory in EX, and into 
astafe im 1a36. It jeimed the so-called Confede- 
rate States by an Act of Secession from. the 
Eton, passed May 6, 1X61: but was conquered 
hefore lang by the army of the Unired States, 
sullrare universal: senate, elected every four 
years, fo consist of not less than seventeen, nor 
more than thirty-three members; house of re- 
prosentatives, elected biennally, consists of not. 
less than fifty-four, nor mere than a hundred 
members, Goverver elected for four years, jucires 
for cight vears. Slaves not to be emancipated, with- 
out owners’ consent. The state 1s divided inte 
fifty-one counties, Cap. Little Rock. or Arka- 
pens, an the S, bank of the Arkansas, about &() m, 
ma direct line from its mouth. Pop. in 18-40, 
2,000; in 1860, 3,727. Ht: stands on high grownd ; 
und has a state-house, theatre. academy, gaol, 
and penitentiary, Several newspapers are pub- 
lished in the tewn. During the late civil war, 
the post. of Little Rock was one of considerable 
Impettanee, 

ATK LOW, a marit. town, EF. coast of Ereland, 
ca Wicklow, prov. Leinster, on the Ovoea, at its 
mouth, 38 ms by KE. Dublin, [twas taken pos- 
session of, and a casile erected by the first Fuglish 
settlers. in 1649 it was taken by Cromivell, ane 
dismantiod, A severe conflict took place here in 
(708, between the reval forces and the insurgents ; 
in which the latter were defeated with mneh 
slaughter, and aheir leader killed. Pop, in 1861, 
pir. 6257, town 4,760, The town, placed on the 
declivity of a hill on the S, sulle of the Ovoea, 
which is crossed at a short distance below by a 
bridge of wineteen arches, is divided into the 
Upper Town, consisting chictly of a main strect, 
formed of well-buile diouses, and of the Lower 
Town, called also the Fishery, from being chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen, The church, a handseme 
building In the Knglish style, was erected im 
1K25. The RK. Cath, ¢hapel is also an clegant. 
modern structure, The Methodists have a small 
plaee of sworship. A male school is supported on 
the foundation of Frasmus Smith; two female 
ahools by private contributions, and some others 
in the same manner; in which, and in private 
seminaries, ahout 550 children receive instruction, 
A fever hospital, with a dispensary, is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town, A small uifantry 
barrack stands on the site of the ancient castle, 
anid a coast-puiard station is in the neighbourhootd. 
Petty sessions are hell every Thursday. The 
town is a constabulary station, The inhabitants 
derive their suppert chicily from the fisheries. 
There used to be an abtndant summer fishety for 
herring and hake, but Qhe former have deserted 
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the coast for some years, and the winter fishery 18 
also declining. The oyster fishery contmues to 
he a great and constant source of employment to 
the fishermen, who attribute the comforts they 
enjoy to its continuance, The oysters are carried 
in boats to Beaumaris, in Anglesey, where they 
are laid on banks; and raised, when required, for 
the Liverpool market. These people: build their 
cottages on the sandy beach; few have any kind 
of garden, Their exertions are much impeded by 
the defects of the harbour, which has a har at its 
mouth, with seidom more than 6 ft. water even at 
high spring tides. The boats, when returning 
home, are obliged to lre uff the bar and watch the 
opportunity of crossing tt on the rise of the’'wave, 
and few boats come in without striking, The 
fishermen keep wp a light, at their own ¢xpense, 
during the scasun, to pomt out the bar. ‘There is 
a floating light 8. end of Arklow bank, lat, 529 42’ 
N., long. 5° 57" W, 

ARLANC, a town of France, dep. Puy de Dome, 
cap, cant, on the Dolore, 10m. 8. Ambert, Pop. 
3.900 in 1861, It manufactures mbbons and arti- 
cles of menne-mercerie, 

ARLUS (an, Aredes or Arefate), a city of France, 
dep. Bouches du hone, cap. arrond., on the left 
hank of the Rhone, at the point where the river 
divides into two branches to ineclose tts delta, or 
the island of Camargue, 46m, WNW. Marseilles, 
on the rahway from Marseilles to Avignon. Pop. 
24,546 m1. 1864. The situation of the town, though 
pleasing, is, owing to the adjacent marshes, not 
very healthy; and its streetstbeing narrow and dirty 
and its houses mostly old and mean, it 1s indebted 
far its celebrity principally to the historical agso- 
clations connected with its name and its monu- 
ments. Jt was an important town on the invasion 
of Gaul bry Cresat, who calls it Arelate, It subse- 
quently became a Roman colony, and was long a 
large, rich, and populous city, Its amphitheatre 
(which does nat, however, appear ever to have been 
quite finished) is 4 noble monument, capable, ac- 
cording to Martinicre, of accommodating 30,000 
snectators: itis of an oval form, 1,284 ft, in eir- 
cumference, three stones high, eccupying the 
hichest plave in the city, and is older, larger, and 
more magnificent than that of Nismes, but not so 
well preserved. The obchsk of Arles consists of a 
single block of granite about 54 ft, m height; 
though, unlike other monuments of the same kind, 
it be without bieroglyphics, it 1s ali but certain 
that it has been brought from Egypt; but there 
are no authentic accouits with respect to it, except 
that, after being long buned in the ground, it was 
erected on the pedestal 20. ft. in height, on which 
it stands, in 1676, <A beautiful statue of Venus, 
now in the museum of Paris, was discovered here 
in 1651; and exclusive of the above, the ruins of 
an agueduct, of two temples, of a triumphal arch, 
an exfensive cemetery, and numerous fragments 
af cranite and marble columns, evince the former 
grandeur and importance of the city. It haga ca- 
thedra]l and numerous churches, and has been the 
scat of several ecclesiastical councils. ‘The town 
hall, built by Mansard, is a handsome editice ; and 
it, has a school of navigation, a college, a museum 
of antiquities, and a small public library, Silk, 
soap, glass and bottles, are manufactured, and the 
sausaces of Arles are in the inghest esteem. To 
obviate the difficulties in the navigation of the 
Rhone and Durance, a navigable canal has been 
male from the city to the sea, at Port Bouc, about 
12 m. E. of the , embouchure of the Rhone, and 
from the city to the Durance opposite'to Cadenet. 
It is also conneeted with the canal of Beaucarre, 
and consequently with that of Languedoc, which 
water communication, together with that of the 
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railways, have made it the centre of a considerable 
and growing trade. 

After being pillaged, a.p. 270, Arles was re- 
paired and embellished by Constantine, whase son, 
Constantine I],, was born init. It declined under the 
Merovingian kings. In 835 it became the capital 
of a kingdom of the same hame, united in 9388 to 
that of Burgundy. Jt was sacked by the Saracens 
in 730. In the twelfth century it constituted a 


republic, and in 1251 it submitted to Charles of 


Anjou, 

RLESHEIM, a village of Switzerland, cant. 
Bale, 4m, SE. Bale, Jt has baths and a fine bo- 
tanical garden. Pop. 936 in 186t), 

ARLES-SUR-TECH, a town of France, dep, 
Pyrénées Orientales, cap, cant. 6 m, WNW, Céret, 
Pop, 2,456 in 1861, It has hot mineral springs, 

ARLEUX, a town of Franee, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant, on the Sauset,6 m. 8. Douay. Pup. 1,660 in 
1861, 

ARLON (an, Arolaunum), a town of the Ne- 
therlands, duch, of Luxembourg, cap. cant., on a 
hill m the middle of forests, 16m. WNW. Luxem- 
hourg, with which it is conneeted by railway, 
Pop. 5,647 in 1861. Tt has iron works, and some 
manufactures of linen and woollen stutis, and 
carthenware, and a trade in vrain., Arton, which 
is of very remote origin, was formerly fortified, In 
the excavations that have been made in the town, 
statues, medals, and stones bearing inscriptions, 
have been dug up that. leave no doubtin regard to 
ifs ancient importance. It was nearly lurned 
down in 1785, and several engagements have 
taken place in its vicinity. 

ARMAGH, an inland eo, Ireland, prov. Ulster, 
having N. Lough Neagh, W, Tyrone and Mona 
ghan, 8, Louth and E. Down, “It is about 31 m. 
in length from N. to $., and 20 m. aeross where 
broadest, containing 6124 aq. m., or 312,327 imp. 
acres, of which about 404KI0 are unimproved 


mountain and bog, and 18,00) water, being part. of 


laugh Neagh, Surface partly rugged and moun- 
tainous, but generally flat, Soil pretty fertile, 
Property to a great extent in the hands of the 
church, colleres, and corporations, but some noble- 
men and gentlemen have rood estates. Minor es- 
tates numerous, and the tenures by which they 
are held such as to reduce them junto the minutest 
portions. Potatoes, oats, and wheat are the principal 
crops. There are some dairies which preduce but- 
ter, and cattle of an inferior breed are reared in 
the mountains, Sheep, few and inferior, Mid- 
Wemen but little known, Habitations of the bulk 


of the lower orders decidedly superior to those of 


the same class in most other parts of Freland, ex- 
cept the neighbouring counties of Down and An- 
tim. They are mostly whitewashed, well thatched, 
ant have a clean and comfortable appearance, 
Notwithstanding their; alleged propensity to 
gambling, the inhab. may be advantageously com- 
pared with those of most other parts of Ereland, 
Linen manufacture widely diffused. The rivers 
Bann and Newry being joined by the Newry canal, 
there is a navigable cummunication between the 
sea at Carlingiord Bay and Lough Neagh, Ar- 
magh contains eight baronies, and twenty-eight 
parishes and parta of parishes. Principal town, 
Armagh. Pop. in 1821, 197,427; im 1831, 220,681 - 
in 1841, 232,394, and in 1861, 198,086, It returns 
three m. to the H. of C., viz. two for the eo, and 
ane for the eity of Armagh, The co, constituency 
numbered 5,805 registered electors in 1865, 
ARMAGH, a city and parl. bor, of Fre] and, the 


seat. of the archiepiseopal see of the * Primate of 


all Ireland, prov. Ulster, cap, of the above co, on 
the Callam, an afiluent of the Blackwater, 70 m, 


N. by W. Dublin, and 33 m. SW. of Belfast he 


notwithstanding the fact of the é 
garded as the head-quarters of Protestantism in 


limestone, raised in the vicinity. 
which are flagged, and macadamised, diverge from 
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Yailway. The city.is said to have been founded 
by St, Patrick, a.p, 450, but we have no authentic 
notice of Armagh or of its primacy previously to 
1122. Since the Revolution it has gradually in- 
creased in extent and prosperity, particularly from 
its having been the residence of Primate Boulter, 
and of his various successors in the see, who have 
all contributed to its improvement by liberal do- 
nations and bequests. The population in 1821 
amounted to 8,493; in 1831, to 9,470, and in 
1861 to 8,801, There have always heen more 
Roman Catholics than Protestants at Armagh, 
town being re- 


Ireland. The census of 1861 showed 1,313 males 
and 1,499 females who belonged to the Established 
Church, and 2,112 males with 2,711 females who 
were Roman Catholics, 

The city is well built, chiefly of a hard reddish 
The streets, 


the cathedral down the sides of the hill on which 


it is built. A plentiful supply of water is conveyed 
through them, in pipes, from a reservoir at some 
distance: they are kept perfectly clean, and are 
well lighted with gas, A library, containing up- 
wards of 14,000 volumes, was endowed by Primate 


Robinson, the great benefactor of the town, He 
also founded and endowed the observatory. It is 
supphed with an excellent astronomical apparatus, 
and enjoys a well deserved scientific eclebrity, 
Primate Robison endeavoured to raise the city 
to the rank of a university, but in this he failed. 
The archbishop’s mansion is plain im style, but 
elegant in its architectural proportions, and near 
if is a private chapel. Barracks in the vicinity 
aftord accommodation for 800 men, 

Armagh derived its corporate privileges from a 
charter of James I, in 1618, confirmed by Wii- 
ham IIT, The ruling body, which consisted of a 
sovereign, twelve burgesses, and an unlimited 
number of freemen, was abolished by the Munici 
pal Reforre Act. The bor, returned two m. to the 
Irish parl.; but it only sends one m. to the Imp, 


parl. The constituency, in 1863, numbered 416 


registered electors, of whom seven were ‘ old free- 
men,’ and the rest 104 householders and &Z rated 
oceupiers. ‘The assizes and general sessions of the 
peace are held twice a year; a court for insolvent 
debtors three times a year; and a court of petty 


sessions every Saturday. 


The ecclesiastical prov. of the Primate of all 
Ireland comprises the six united bishoprics of 
1. Armagh and Clogher; 2, Tuam, Ardarh, Kil- 
lala, and Achonry; 3. Derry and Raphoe; 4, 
Down, Connor, and Dromore; 5, Kilmore and 
Kiphin; 6. Meath, The diocese of Armagh is 
divided into the upper or English part, which in- 
clades the cos. of Louth and M eatl, and the lower 
or [yish part, containing Armagh, Tyrone, and 
part of Londonderry. The archiepiscopal estates 
extend over 100,563 acres: the annual income, by 
rents and renewal-fines, is stated to be 17,6702. 
which, on the demise of the present archbishop, is 
to he reduced to 12,002 The cathedral, a large 
ancient building, has recently uiitergone very ex- 
tensive repairs, principally at the expense of the 
present primate. It contains several fine monu- 
ments; but, to the extreme regret of all trac 
Milesians, the monument of Brian Boru, said to 
have been interred in it after the battle of Clon- 
tarf, can no longrer be traced. A chapel of ease, near 
the Mall, is consecrated to St. Mark, In the BR. 
Catholic arrangements, the parish is one of those 
belonging to the archbishop, who resides and has his 
cathedral in Drogheda, The parish chapel, which 
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congregation, There are places of worship for Pres- 
bytertang, Sceeders, Independents, and Methodists. 

Armagh has one of the {ree grammar-schools so 
liberally endowed by James]. It is a large build- 
ing, ian enclosed arca, with accommiadation for 
100 resident pupila. The present primate main- 
tains a separate school, for the general education 
ofthe boys of the chotr. There is a charier school 
for boys and girls, wader the endowment of Mr. 
Yrelincourt; a Lancastrian, a national, and a Sun- 
lay school, besules several private establishments, 

Though little or no nianufacture be earried on 
ithe town, Armagh is the centre of a lar@e inland } 
trade, chiefly in rain, linen, and yarn, wiuch has 
considerably increased since the opening, The | 
linen-hall, a large and well arranged building, is 
apen for sales on Tuesdays, chiefly for brown linens, | 
There are cousidersble weekly sales of yarn at the 
¥arh-market, 

ARMENTA, an extensive country of W. Asia, 
consisting principally of the table-lhuid lying be- 
tween the Kur on the N. and the Kurdistan 
maintains on the &., having the Euphrates from 
the ridge of Mount Tanrus to Erzingan on the W,, 
and approaching to near the Caspian Sea on the 
I. But the limits of Armenia differed widely at 
different periods, and were at no time exactly de-: 
fined, The flat parts of the country are, probably, | 
not less than from 64100 to 6,000 ft. above the | 
Jevel of the sea, and it ts intersected by several | 
lofty mountain chains, the surnniuts of some of 
which—as that of Ararat (sce ARARAT)— ascend 
within the line of perpetual congelation, Armenia 
gives birth to some larve and celebrated rivers, as 
the Kuphrates and Tigris, flowing S. to the Der- 
stan Crilf; the Cyrus or Kur, and its important 
tributary, the Arazxves or Aras, flowing I, io the 
Caspian Sea; anil the Asampsis or Chotak, flowing 
N, to the Black Sea, Et has three great lakes: 
those of Van, Shahee or Urmiah, and Goukcha or 
Sevan The circumference of the first is estimated 
at 2-1 m.; it has several islands; and its waters, 
though brackish, are drunk by cattle, ‘The other 
two dakes are also very extensive, The water of 
that, of Urmigh is excessively salt, and so buoyant 
that one can with difliculty stand where it is 3 ft. 
deep. The soil and praduets are very various ; 
but in general the former is abundantiy fertile, 
especially in the few spots where it is irrigated. 
in the higher parts all sorts of com may be ad- 
vantageously cultivated; and the valleys produce 
excellent cotton, tobacco, grapes, &e. The ploughs 
are all drawn by oxen or buffaloes; no fewer than 
ciht or ten of the former being frequently attached | 
toagne, The only minerals raised im modern times | 
are copper, iron, and rock-salt; but in antiquity 
the precious metals ranked among its products, 
Owimg to the great elevation of the cmuitry, the 
climate 18 in most parts rather severe ; but. though 
the winters last long, thasummer heats are sufh- 
cient to bring all the fruits of the earth to perfec. | 
tion, Tie country is in many parts desert, and 
is everywhere very thinly peopled. Besides the | 
Armenians, or old inhabitants, who are principally 
engaged in agriculture and trade, the population 
consists of Turks, Persians, and Russians, and wan- 
deruig pastoral hordes of Turkmans and Koords, 
The principal towng are [rivan, Erzeruum, Nak- 
chivan, Akhlat, Van, and Akhalzikh, 

Armeuia, though it has long since been effaced 
from the list. of nations, was governed, for a leneth- 
ened period, either by independent princes, or by 
vassals of the Assvrian and Persian monarchs — It 
subsequently became the theatre of long-continued 
struggles between the lersiaus and Homans; and 
notwithstanting the hardiness of the inhabitants, 
wid the natural advantages of ihe couniry for de- 
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fensive warfare, it seems never to have been able 
to oppose an effectual resistance to any invader, 
In the thirteenth century if was overrun by the : 
Moguls; ane in the succeeding century the last 
trace of its independence disappeared, and the Ar- 
menians ceased to have a country, 

The people early began to seek an asvlum in 
forcign parts from the oppression under which they 
suffered at home, and they arc new widely diffused 
over Turkey, Persia, Russia, and Judia, Their 
emigtationa have not, however, always been volun-_ 
tary. In 1604, Schah Abbas, emperor of Persia, 
in order te protect his dominious on the side of 
Armenia against the Turks, reselyed to carry off 
the inhahitaunts, and to lay waste a large portion 
of the country, so that it might no longer be able 
ta support an army. This monstrous resolution 
was exccuted with the most revolting barbarity. 
The inhalitants, driven off like cattle, perished by 
thousands, while their houses were burnt down 
and every vestige of civilisation obliterated. A 
part of the survivors were settled in one of the 
suburbs of Ispahan. where they were kindly 
treated ; but the greater number, being settled in 
an unlicalthy part ef the prov. of Mazunderan, 
were soon swept. off by disease, Until recently, 
Armenia was divided between Turkey and Persia; 
but the former ceded to Russia, by the treaty of 
Adrianople, a consilerable portion of her Arme- 
nian territories; and in 1827, Russia acquired the 
entire prov. of Erivan from Persia, These aequi- 
sitions have been consolidated into the govern- 
ment of ‘Transeaucasia. The Turkish portion of 
Armenia is subdivided into the pashalics of Erze- 
roum, Kars, and Van. 

Whatever may be its influenee in other respects, 
there can he htile doubt that the oceupation of 
part of Armenia by the Russians will be of singu- 
lar advantage to its mhabitants, Great mumbers 
of Armenians have already emigrated from the 
Purkish and Persian provinces to those of Russia, 
where they have been advantageously settled. 
The depredalions of the petty chiefs and of the 
wandering tribes will now be effectually restrained ; 
and for the first time for these several centuries, 
the Armenians will be made aware of the advan- 
tages resulting frora the security of property, and 
from living under a strong and (compared with 
those under which they formerly lived) a liberal 
and tolerant government, Col, Monteith bears 
decizive testimony to the benefits that have re- 
sulted to Georgia and other ‘Transcaucasian coun- 
tries from their occupation by Russia. ‘You may 
now,’ he says, ‘travel in perfect security, icith post- 
horses, from the mouths of the Phasis to the Kur 
and the Caspian, through countries where, in 


Aslo, the roads were all but impracticable, and 


exposed to the unrestramned attacks of robbers and 
other banditti” (Jowrnal of the Geographical So- 
ciety, vol. ni. p, 37.) These remarks are confirmed 
by the experience of late travellers, 

The total number of the Armenian nation is 
exiimated by Mr, Conder at about 2,000,000, of 
whom about two-thirds may be within the Otte 
man dominions. With the exception of the Jews, 
no other people is so much seattered, Jt is sup- 
posed that there are abant 200,000 in Constanti- 
hnople and the adjacent villages; about 40,000 in 
India ; 10,000 in Hungary and the contiguons 
countries ; and they are met with in Africa and 
even America, 4ir, Ussher (Travels, Lond, 1868) 
states that the number ef Armenians in Armenia 
proper is not very large: they are supposed al- 
fogether to consist of ten or twelve millions, 
scattered over nearly every country in the 
workd, 

Like the Jews, tlhe Atmenians found in foreign 
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countries are mostly all engared in some depart- 
ment of commerce, or of the employments con- 
nected therewith, The moment, in fact, that they 
leave their native soil, they endeavour either to 
get themselyes or their children into some branch 
if trade, They begin with the lowest. depart ments; 
the more able or fortunate ascending gradually 
from one grade to another, til they arrive at that 
of banker, the summit of their ambition, A large 
proportion of the furcign and internal trade of 
Turkey, Persia, Southern Russia, India, &e., par- 
ticularly the first, is in their hands, They are 
excecdingly imdustrieus; and thourh not free 
from the vices produced by slavery and ignorance, 
are honester m their dealings, and less prene to 
practise deceit, than the Greeks, 

The Armenians are Christians differing but little 
from these of the Eastern or Greek church. They 
reject the decrees of the council of Chaleedon, and 
admit only a divine nature in Christ. Their otfici- 
iting clerey, or vertabeds, arc obliged to marry : 
bat eclibacy is enjoined upon those of a higher 
grade, as patriarchs, bishops, &e, The election of 
the officiating cleryy is in the hands of the peaple, 
and is uniformly exereised by them; but, notwith- 
standing this circumstance, and that the pricsts 
have no fixed ineames, but depend entirely on 
fees and other perquisites, they do not appear to 
have much influence, or to be very attentive to 
their duties: they are uniformly almost in the last 
degree illiterate, and their morals are sot repre- 
sented im the mast faveurable point of view. 
(Missionary Researches, ps. 243.) , 

The Armenians generally do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope; but sinee 1441 have 
recomused, as their spiritual superior, the patriarch 
of Kchmiadzin, residing at the famous convent of 
the three churches, near Erivan, now in possession 
of Russia. ‘Phe patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem have ne authority i ecelesiastical 
affairs; but the Turkish government consider 
the former as the head of the Armenian ravalhs: 
through him alt applications are received, and all 
orders issued: ancl he is aceustomed to receive an 
anmual stipend fram the different bishops, which 
was pad him even by the patriarch of Eehmi- 
adzin till the latter became a Russian subject. 
Previously to 1441, the patriarchs of Sis atd 
Athamar (a monastery ou an island in Lake Van) 
shared the spiritual authority with the patriarch 
of Echmiadzin; and latterly the Porte (with little 
success] has been endeavouring to sever the com- 
nection between its Armenian subjects and their 
old spiritual head, new under the control of a 
foreign power, by directing their attention to, and 
reviving the pretensions of, the patriarch of Sis, 
resident within the ‘Turkish territories, CEllictt’s 
Travels, 1. p. 470.) 

A considerable aumber of Armenians are in can- 
nection with the Roman See; they are called the 
United Armenians. The Armenians of Poland, 
degether with their patriarch, submitted to the 
Holy See as carly as the year 1616, But a more 
important fact In connection with these views was 
the foundation of the order of Mechitarists, firsi 
in the Morea, and afterwards im the island of San 
Lazaro, at Venice, Mechitar, an Armenian monk, 
was born at Sebaste im Asia Minor, in 1676. 
Thirsting after knowledge, and filled with ardent 
Jove for his people, he endeavoured by spiritual 
anil moral inflrances, and the dissemination of 
Evropean culture, to elevate his unfortunate and 
appressed nation; and to this purpose he dedicated 
Ins life, He submitted to the Pope, and founded, 
with his consent. an order and monastery, inte 
which only native Armeninns were recetvel. Tle 
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and his companions and successors have done much 
in translating from other lanjruages into Armenian, 
Ue himself translated Thomas 4 Kempis. These 
Armenian books are sent. by caravans into Persia 
and India, and prepare the way for the education 
of the peaple. ... In Greorgia there are many 
Roman Catholic Armenians: they have a great 
dislike to their non-united countrymen, and de not 
eall themselves Armenians, but Catholics, as if 
that were the name of a nation... . Many at- 
tempts have alse been made to unite the Armenian 
with the Greek charch. Six Armenian villayes 


| on the west bank of the Euphrates have adopted 
| the Greek faith. the largest of which ts called Awa 


or Acuntsi. The Protestants, too, have endea- 
voured to make converts. The Basle missionarics 
founded an Armenian school at Shusha, which 
was, however, removed, at. the request of the Pa- 
triarch, who regarded it as dangerous, (Ilax- 
thausen ; Lssher’s Travels, p. 269.) 

Nowhere is the patriarchal system carried to a 
preater extent than amon the Armenians. During 
the Jifetime of the father, all the sons and their 
descendants live together in one common dwelling; 
and thus houses may be found which, from the 
number of their inhabitants, resemble beehives, 
often comprising three and four generations, All 
the property is held in common by the descendants 
af the head ef the house, Brothers and sisters 
inherit. equally; but until the death of the head 
no one can possess anvthing separate from all the 
others, Unti] marrage the Armenian girls go 
about as they like; they are unveiled, and enjoy 
as much freedom as they conld do im European 
countries, flirting, love-making, and marrying to 
please themselves, as in more civilised Jands. But 
onee married, and allis changed. From that time 
until she bears a child, she never speaks to any 
one except her husband; and then only in private. 
After she hecomes a mother, she may speak to her 
mother-in-law first, and after the lapse of certain 
periods, to her own mother, her sisters-in-law, and 
her own sisters, She is always veiled, even in her 
own house; she never speaks to male strangers, 
and she seldom or never leaves the house, Hor 
finery, jewellery, and ornaments can be shown 
anly to those of her own sex; and in every way 
her seclusion is as complete as that of the Turkish 
women, n the other hand, the Armenian women 
seldom do anv hard work; they remain at home 
while their hushands labour in the fields, and they 
enjoy, probably on account of their acquaintance 
prior to mumage, mueh more respect and confi- 
dence from their husbands than falls to the share 
of the Turkish wife, who, moreover, has to divide 
with twe or tliee mvals the little affection or re- 
apect which her husband deigns to bestow on her. 
As the Armenian woman can only talk in her own 
house below her breath, that none of her male 
relatives may hear what she says, it follows that 
the consequence which usnally results from the 
residence of so many women in one house, ices- 
sant quarreiling, 18 qiute avoided, Custom, the 
strongest of all iaws, forbidding them to speak 
abave a whisper, a war of words could only be 
carried on under great difficulties, (Ussher, Joho; 
From London to Persenalis, 1805, p. 2-48.) 

The language of Armenia is harsh, and over- 
laaded with consonants, DBestdes a great many 
Inde-Germanie roots, it exhibits numerous rela- 
tions with the Finnish idioms of Siberia, and 
ather languages of N, Asia. Its grammar is ex- 
ceedingly complex, The anetent Armenian is no 
longer spoken, and exists only as a dead language 
in books, Itis so very different from the modern 
Arnona. thatitis no loner onderetoed. exrent 
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language is largely made up of Persian and Turk- 
ish words; and its mar, and the construction 
of its phrases, are totally distinct from those of 
the ancient language, 

The alphabet of the Armenians, introduced A.p. 
406, and still in use, consists of thirty-ciglit letters, 
of which thirty are consonants, and eight vowels, 
At an early pertod the Armenians had a literature 
and learned men; and, theugh the great bulk of 
the nation be now plunged in the grossest igno- 
Trance, they continue to this day to possess both, 
and works of considerable merit, are still printed 
im their language, They have printing-presses at. 

‘onstantineple, Venice, Moscow, Calentta, and 
other places, (Jaubert, Voyage cn Armeénie et en 
Perse, passim; Smith and Pwight’s Missionary 
liesearches in Armenia; Colonel Monteith's Paper, 
in the Journal of the Geographical Society. vol, 
iii.; and Ussher’s Journey from London to Perae- 
pwlis, 1465.) 

ARMENT, a village of Upper Ieeypt, near the 
left. bank of the Nile, 20m. N. Msneé, It oecupics 
the site of the Ancient Hermentis, It has in its 
environs a temple, on the walls of which, amang 
other figures, is a giraffe—an animal now un- 
known In Lgyopt. 

ARMENTIE RES, a frentter town of France, 
dep. du Nord, cap. cant. on the Lys, 13m. NW. 
Lille. Pon. li 01 in 1864, [tis well built, clean, 
suri handsome : has acommunal!l college, an estah- 
lishment for spinning cetton, fabrics of table-lnen, 
mattresses, laces, thread, tebaceo, &e,; with bleach- 
inge-erounils, Soap _wotka, distilleries, anda refinery 
of salt. Large quantities of bricks, made in the 
environs, are exported by the Lys, and boats are 
built. for its navigation, It has a celebrated mar- 
ket for seed corn, 

ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, dep, Cote- 
Or, cap. cant, near the Arreux, 29m. SW. Dijon. 
Pop, 2,587 in 1861, It has manunfactures of eloth, 
series and druggrets, On the 2oth June, 1740, the 
wreat. HEuguenot leader, Admiral Coheny, defeated 
near this town the army of the Marshal de Cossé. 
(;onor, 

ARNEDO, a town of Spain, prov, Burgos, on 
the Cidacas, 10m. 8. Calahorra, Pop. 3,805 in 
1857. Good wine is made im its neighbourhood. 

ARNHEM, a town of the Netherlands, cap. prov. 
Guelderland, on the right. bank of the _dthine, at 
the foat of the Yeluwe hills, $4 m. EB, by &, Utrecht, 
on the railway te Déisseldort. Pop. 20,904 
in 186]. Itis a fortified place of the first class: 
its fortifications having been greatly improved 
and enlarged, in 1702, by the famous engincer 

sochatn. = ‘The ramparts, planted with elms, af- 
ford an agreeable promenade, ‘The town is well 
built: has a goml port on the river, whicli is 
crossed by a bridge of boats; aud is advanta- 
geously situated for trade. It is the residence of 
a governor, and is the seat. of a court of assizes, 
of a tribunal of orginal jurisdiction, and a tri 
bunal of commerce; and has a college, a literary 
society, an agricultural commisston, &e, In the 
church of St. Eusebius are the tombs of the old 
Jukes and Counts of Guelderlancd, 

ARNHEM LAND, N, coast of Australia, he- 
tween the Gulf of Carpentana and Anson Bay, dis- 
eovered by the crews of the ‘ Arnhem’ and ‘ Pére,’ 
ay 1618. It forms part of the territory appor- 
tioned to South Australia by the Royal Letlers 
Patent. of July 1463, for the purpose of the eolo- 
nisation of the north coast of Australia. (See 
AUS'TRALABIA,) 

ARNO, a considerable and celebrated river of 
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Punte a Buriano: thence N.W. to Pontasiere, 
where it recetves the Sieve; whence it pursnes a 
westerly eourse, flowing through Florence and 
Pisa; 7 ™. below which it falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, Jts embenchure was formerly a good 
deal farther to the 4.3; but having become ob- 
structed, 1t was diverted mmto a new channel cut 
for it in 1603. Its course may be estimated 
at from 14 to 150m, It is naturally navigable 
from the sea to Florence, and has been made navi- 
gable from Florence to near its source by means 
of twenty-seven locks; but its navigation is liable 
to many obstructions, at certain seasons from 
fioods, and at other seasons frem droughts: to 
gnard against the injurious influence of the former, 
it has been embanked for the greater part of its 
eourse. “Lhe Val d’Amo, or the country between 
Florence and Pisa, is one of the richest, best cul- 
tivated, and mest beautiful of any in Italy. 

ARNSBERG, a town of Prussian Westphalia, 
cap. Teg, and circ, of the same name, on the Ruhr, 
by which it is utmost encompassed, 67 m. NE, 
Coloyne, Pop, 4,300 in 1861. It is the residence 
of the provincial authorities, and has a court of 
appeal for the regency, a Catholic rymnasium and 
an agricuitural society. ‘fhe inhabitants are 
principally employed in the preparation of pot- 
ashes, and in distillation. 

ARNSTADT, a well-built town of Saxony, prin. 
Schwarzbur¢-Sondershausen, on the Gera, 11m, 
S. by W. Erfurth, Pop, 6,696 in 1861, THe tewn 
has a castle, a college, a cabinet of natural hia- 
tery, and fabrics of cotton and brass, with a con- 
sideralle trade in corn, timber, wool, furs, and 
colenial produce, 

ARNSWALDE, a town of the Prussian states, 
prov. Brandenburg; cap. circte, 19 m,. SE. Star- 
gard, and a station on the Stettin and Posen 
railway. Pop. 4,700 in 186. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by three Lakes well supplied with fish, 

AROKSZALLAS, a vill. of Hungary, Jazyoia, 
44m, ENE. Pesth, and an entrepét for the trade 
between that city and Upper Hungary. Pop. 
48,170 in 188, 

AROLSEN, a town of the prin. of Waldeck, on 
the Aar, i2m. N. by W. Waldeck. Pop. 1,965 in 
1861, dt is the residence of the prince, and the 
seat. of the principal authorities of the prevince ; 
ia well built; has a fine castle, in which 1s a valu- 
able collection of coins and antiquities, with a 
library and a picture gallery; there 1s also a col- 
lee, and grammar-school, 

ARONA, a town of North Italy, prov. Novara, 
on the Lago Mayriore, near its southern extre- 
mity, on the railway from Novara to Hellinzona, 
Pop, 8,259 in 1861, Its fortifications, which were 
formerly considerable, were demolished by the 
French after the battle of Marengo. It is well 
huilt, has a gymnasium, a hospital, a collegiate 
church and three others, a port on the lake, with 
yards for the construction of vessels for ifs navi- 
gation, and a pretty considerable commerce, St. 
Charles Borromeo was a native of this town; and 
in 147 a colossal statue was erected in honour of 
the saint, by the people of Milan, on aneighbour- 
ing eminence. 

ARPAIA, a small village of Southern Italy, 
prov. Benevento, between Capua and Benevento, 
8m, EF. Arienzo. Pop, 1,885 im 1862. The vil- 
lage 18 supposed to eccupy the site of the ancient 
Caudium, memorable for the great. disaster that 
befell the Roman arms, anno 311 R.c. But the 
better opinion seems fo be, that the detile situated 


a little to the N, of Atpais, between St. Agate and 
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traversed by a stream, having a narrow outlet at 
each end, and shut up everywhere elise by con- 
tinuous and impracticable mountains, A power- 
ful Roman army having unwarily entered this 
defile, the Samnites immediately blocked up the 
further outlet; and the Romans, having retraced 
their steps, found that their enemies had antici- 
pated their movement, by blocking up the pass 
by which they had entered as well as the other, 
Caught thus, a8 it were, in a trap, they were 
obliged to accept the terms dictated by the Sam- 
nites, who pranted them their lives, on their de- 
liverig up their arms, and passing one by one half 
naked under the yuke, (Lav. lib. ix. cap. 1-7.) 

ARPINO (an. Arpinum), a town of South 
Ttaly, prov. Caserta, Gm, SW, Sora. Pop, 11,522 
im [461. The town is agrecably situated on some 
eminences, has various churches, a hospital, with 
manufactories of the best cloth made in the prov., 
paper, and tanneries, Arpine is a very ancient. 
chy. Having been wrested from the Samnites by 
the Romana, it became a municipal town, and its 
citizens were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe 312 
years B.C. (Liv. lib, x. § 1, and lib. xxxvii. § 30, 
and Cicero pro Cn. Planeo.} But it is chiefly 
memorable for being the birthplace of two of the 
most distinguished men Italy cver produeed— 
Cains Manus, surnamed -the third founder of 
Rome; and M. Tullius Cicero, the prince of Roman 
orators. The latter frequently alludes to Arpinum 
in his Letters, and dwells with complacency on 
the rude and primitive simplicity of its injiali- 
tauts, (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. ii. p, 114.) 

ARQU_A, a town of Northern Italy, prov. Padua, 
i2m. SW. Padua, in the bosom of the Euganean 
hills, Pop. 1,0%) im 1862. Arqua is famous for 
having been the residenee of Petrarch during the 
jatter years of his life, and the place where that 
great poet and resterer of modern literature 
breathed his last, on the 19th of July, 1374. ‘ His 
ashes are preserved in the churchyard of the town, 
in a sarcophagus of red marble, raised on four 
pilasters on an elevated base, and preserved from 
an association with meaner tombs,’ The kindred 
genius to whom we are indebted for these details, 
observes :-— 


They keep his dustin Arqua, where he died; 
The mountiin village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years: and’t is their pride— 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger's praxe 
His mansion and his sepnichre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, atich us raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 
Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane. 


‘The house in which Petrarch resided is en the 
edpe of a little knoll overlooking two descents, 
and commanding a view not only of the glowing 


gardens in the daleg immediately beneath, but of 


the wide plains, above whose low woods of mui- 
berry and willow, thickened into a dark mass by 
festoons of vines, tall sinyvle cypresses, and the 
sjHres of towers, are seen in the distance, which 
stretches to the mouths of the Po and the shores 
of the Adriatic. The chair in which the poet 
hreathed his last is still shown among the pre- 
cious relics of Arqua.’ (Childe Harold, eante iv. 
& 31, and note 9.) | 

ArQuUA, an ancient village of Northern Italy, 
prov, Rovigo, on the Castagiuaro canal, 5m. SSW, 
Rovigo, Pop, 2,760 in.1862, It has some trade 
in eutton and silk, 

ARQUEANIS, a village of Belgium, prov. 
TIainault, 18 m. N. W. Charleroi. Pop, 2.225 in 


1850, ‘The village has valuable lime and marble 
(jWaTries, , 
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lrocky, but high cliffs are not frequent. 
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dep. Seine Inférieure, about 3 m, from Dieppe, 
Pop. 960 in 1861. During the middle ages this 
was the principal bulwark of Normandy towards 
the N.; its castle, now in ruins, having withstood 
several sieres. In the vicinity of this town, in 
168, Henry IV. defeated the troops of the League 
under the Duc de Mayenne. 

ARRAN, an island of Seotland, eo, Bute, in the 
arm of the sea between the Mull of Cantire and 
the Ayrshire coast; being separated from the 
former by Kilbrannan Sound, and from the latter: 
by the Frith of Clyde. It is 44 m. from the near- 
est point of the Isle of Bute, 83 m. from the near- 
est point of Cantire, and 103 m. from Ardrossan 
point in Ayrshire, It is about 164 m.in length 
from N. to S. and from 6 to 9 in breadth: extreme 
breadth J] m. Acreage, including the islet of 
Pladda and Hely Island, 100,000, It exhibits a 
striking contrast in its N, and S, divisions, the 
former, or that to the N. of Brodick, presenting 
loftv, bare, and rugged granite mountains, con- 
nected by steep ridges and intersected by deep 
valleys and ravines. (Geatfell, the highest moun- 
tain in the island, rises to the height of 2,874 ft, 
above the sea, ‘The S. and largest division of the 
island 18 composed of undulating, hilly ground, the 
eminences of which are of a flattened or rounded 
configuration, and covered with a deep stratum of 
peat and other alluvial matter. Round the greater 
part of the coast an almost uninterrupted broad 
bank or girdle of gravel has been furmed by the 
action of the sea, the soft preensward on which 
affords a pleasant and convenient access along the 
seaside, Tle shores are generally steep and 
Generally, 
the island may be considered as an illustration of 
a gealogical epitome, containing probably more nu- 
merous varieties of srcological formation than any 
other district of similar extent. Three deep bays 
indent the iland—Ransa on the NW,, and Bro- 
dick and Lamlash on the E,: the latter being de- 
fended from the W. gales by Holy Island, 1 m. in 


length, is one of the best. asylums for shipping in 


the Frithaf Clyde. Marble, jasper, arates, cairn- 
gorms, and a fine species of rock erystal called the 
Arran diamond, ate met with. The red deer and 
wild goat, formerly very abundant, are now neatly 
if not entirely extirpated. Cheviot sheep are 
generally introduced, and the native breeds of 
cattle and horsea are being superseded by the ~ 
larger and more esteemed breeds of Argyleshire and 

Avtshire, Swine are raised in considerable num- 
bers, and the steamboats that touch at the island 
have opened a new market for fowls and eggs. 
Grouse and black-cock are very plentiful, ‘The 
aystem of agriculture formerly followed in Arran 
was as bad as can well be imagined; the lands 
were held joimtly by several tenants on the com- 
mon or run-rig plan (see ARGYLE), and were 
scourged by a constant course of corn crops, which 
succeeded each other in a series, unbroken except 
by the occasional introduction of potatoes, as long 


jas the soil would produce any thing; but, since 
j 1815, the Duke of Hamilton, who is proprietor of 


nearly the whole island, has laboured strenuously 
and successfully to introduce a better aystem; 
partly by letting farms to individuals for a fixed 
term of years, excluding sub-tenants and as- 
signees; partly by introducing conditions inte the 
leases fitted to mesure a better system of manaye- 
ment, and partly by expending large sams on the 
building of houses, enclosing, making draing and 
roads, ‘The people at first were very much opposed 
to the change, but their prejudices have gradually 
given way, and they are now for the most part 
sensible that tt has been as advantageous to them 
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joyed possessions each might call his own, they 
have steadily advanced in habits of industry, and 
though in this respeet they are still behind the 
tenants and labourers of the mainland, it is be- 
lieved that in no insular Tlighland <listrict is 
preater Industry shown than in Arran. 

There are now a number of larec farms enclosed, 
subdivided and well cultivated, having valnable 
stocks of cattle and comfortable farm-steadings, 
where formerly there were Humcrous huts without. 
chimneys or windows, and ridges mnning in all da- 
rections without a single enclosure or subdivision. 
‘Phe general rotation, except on the shores, is, 1. 
Mats; 2, Green erop—potatoes, turnips, beans or 
jeas, with manure; 3, Bear or higg, wheat or oats, 
often manured; 4, Hav; 5, Pasture grass; 6. Pas- 
ture, sometimes PTASS a year or two longer, On 
the shores aud holms, the rotation is, 1, Oats; 2. 
(ireen crop; 3. Bieg or wheat—these often with 
enanure; 4, Tay; and then oats, &c., again. 
‘These rotations are not always adhered te by the 
tenants having the small possessions, but they all 
OW grass seeds with the corn crap which suceecls 
ihe green one, aru this of itself necessarily leads to 
Jwetter managemend than they formerly practised. 
Wheat to a considerable exteut has fora few years 
past. been raised hy the tenants of the larger pos- 
sessions, and a creat number of the small tenants 
Jilso grow from half an aere to two acres each of 
tliat yrain. 

By these changes in the mode of possession, and 
Jy the improvement of the sail, it will casily be 

secon that more and better cattle may be reared 


snd supported than formerly. and the produce of | 
singe 1822 the Duke 


milk ts alsa much preater, 
<¢ Hamilton has siapplied good Arevicshire bulls, 
at his own expense, for the eattle on his property, 
keeping always in the island from twenty tothirty, 
placed at convenient distances, The consequeiuce of 
this arrangement is, that the cattle have been sur- 
prisingly improved in every respect. Gn a few of 
the larger farms stocks of Ayrshire cuws are kept, 
and succeed very well, | 
A number of hoats employed im the herring 
fishery belong to Kilbride and Brodick, the prin- 
cipal villages, Dhut the herring fishery in the Frith 
ofCivde and Loch Pyiie is net nearly so prosperous 
at present as it once was. Luckily its decline is 


little, if any, loss to the island ; for, having ne con- | 


siderable town population, the fishery is proerpally 
eamed on by the ecttiers and small farmers, en- 
erossing their attention at the time their services 
are Most necessary on shore, af the same time that 
it has a tendeney to wenorate and keep alive idle 
and dissipated habits. Kelp used to be produced in 
considerable quantities, bat its matufacture has} 
now nearly ceased, Most of the woollen cloth for- 
merly used in the island was made by the women, 
but. a good deal is now imported. The principal 
exports are cattle, sheep, oats, and fish, 

A good deal of ilheitly distilled whisky was 
formerly exported, but that branch of industry, if 
it may be so called, has all Inuit ceased. Steamers 


ply regularly between Glasgow and Greenock, and | meluded within the line of the works, 


various places on the island, and also between Ar- 


r 
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Though Gaelic be generally spoken, English is un- 
derstuod by everybody, 

Arran 1s divided into two parishes, Its pepula- 
tion amounted, in 1730, according to Dr. Webster, 
to 3,646; in 1801 it amounted to 4,179: and in 
1831 to 6,427, It declined somewhat during the 
ten years ending with 1851, but is again on the in- 
creas¢, amounting in 1861 te 3,538. 

ARRAN (N, ISLES OF), on the W. coast of 
Ireland, co. Donegal, opposite Dangloe, the most 
h, extremity of the largest, called Arranmore, 
being in lat, 55° N., long, 8° 29° W, A lighthouse 
is erected on this point, with a fixed light elevated 
200 ft. above high-water mark, This island con- 
tains about. 2,000 acres and nearly 1,000 inhah., the 
land being divided into the minutest portions, such 
as a ‘cow's foot,’ or the quarter of a cow's prass, 
They are mostly fishers, On a smaller island a 
fishing village called Rutland was erected by the 
Fishing Board, in 1786, but it is now nearly 
deserted, 

ARRAN (8. ISLES OF). These consist of 
three islands stretching NW. and SE., about 12 m. 
aong the mouth of Galway Bay, in Ireland, being 
part of the co, Galway, They contain in all about 
7,900 acres; the largest, Arranmore, comprising 
about 4,607: Innis More, 1,838; and Innis Leer, 
v0, They are very fertile, but oceastonally suffer 
from a scarcity of water. The fishing of cod and 
ling is carried on to a considerable extent, a pier 
having been constructed at the village of Kitlaney, 
on the largest island, at the expense of the Fishery 
Board, for the accommodation of the craft em- 
pleyed, ‘The principal preducts are fresh and cured 
lish, oats, feathers, the produce of puffins, a su- 
perior kind of yearling ealves in great demand by 
the Connaught praziers, to which were formerly 
added great, quantitics of smaggled whisky. A 
hghthouse, with a revolving light, has been erected 
on the highest point of the largest or most north- 
erly of the islands, lat, 589 7° N., long. 9° 4 W., 
having the tantern elevated 498 ft, above the level 
ofthe sea, These islands give the tatle of Earl to 
the family of (sore. The inhab., who are very 
poor, continue in a rather primitive state, and the 
Trish langnage is universally spoken, 

ARRAS, a city of France, dep. Pas de Calais, of 
which it is the cap, on the 'Searpe and the Crin- 

chon, 60 m. SE, Calais, 35 m, NE, Amiens, and 
100m. NNE. Paris, on the railway from Paris to 
Brussels, Pop, 25,905 in 1861, The city Js situ- 
aicd in the middle of an extensive and fertile 
Plain; the Scarpe divides if into two parts; it 
is well built; houses stone; several of its 
squares and pubhe buildings handsome, and 
worthy of notice. Among the latter are the 
ald Gothic church of St. Waast, the hotel of 
the Prefect, theatre, beliry, and barracks. The 
cathedral, a fine old Gothic building, was de- 
stroyed during the revolutionary frenzy, Arras 
was fortified during the reign of Louis XIV,, by 
Vauban. The citadel, which is very strong, 1s 
separated from the town by an esplanade, but it is 
It is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has a court of assizes, a 


drossan and the island, which is now much re- | tribunal of original jurisdiction, a college, a grand 


sorted to by the citizens of Glasgew and of the W, 
of Seotiuid, as well as by tourists from all parts of 
the world, Hs singrilar beauty would bring: to it 
still rreater numbers if encouragement was piven 
te building, but the Dukes of Hamilton, who own 
the greater part of the isiand, are not in favour of 
converting the island into a watering-place, 
Brodick, the principal village, is finely siinated 


it 


diacesan seminary, a secondary ecclesiastical 
school, a school of engineering (cole regimentaire 
de genie), an academy of belles-lettres, a literary 
society, a botanical garden, a school for deaf aul 
ihimb, a school of design, a cabinet of natural his- 
tory and antiquities, a museum of pictures, and a 
publie library containing 36,000 volumes, There 
ire establishments for the spinning of cotton, 


ARRAYOLLOS 


and rane-oil, The Scarpe becomes navigable at 
this point. 

Arras is a very ancient city, and has been the 
theatre of many sanguinary contests. The revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes gave a severe blow 
to its manufactures. It also suffered much during 
the revolution, having been for a considerable time 
at the merey of Lebon, a ferocious terrorist, a 
native of the place, Robespierre, of famous me- 
mory, was also a native of Arras; as was Da- 
miens, the assassin of Louis XV. 

ARRAYOLILOS, a town of Portugal, prov. 
Alentejo, 15 m. NNW. Evora, at the foot of a 
mountain on the summit of which is a crtadel. 
Pop, 2,050 in 1858. Jt has some fabrics of stained 

ayer. ; 

ARRIEGE, ailep.in the S, of France, on the 
Spanish frontier, having 8, the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, E, the depts. Pyrénées Orientales and Aude, 
and N. and W. the Haute Garonuec. Area, 455,060 
heetares, Pop, 251,800 in 1801. This dep, con- 
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and Lieut. Wolfe, by whom it was visited in 1830, 
says that, in many places, masses of ruins im- 
peded the passage of the streets, and that an aspect 
of desolation and misery hung over 1. It has 
since improved, though the population is esti- 
mated at only 5,000. It is governed by a bev, 
under the pacha of Yannina, and is the seat of a 
Greek bishop. It has manufactures of cottons, 
woollens, and leather. The floccatas, or shagey 
capotes made here, are reckoned very superior. 
Embroidery is said to be brought to considerable 
perfection ; and all articlea of dress from Arta are 
highly prized. Each trade has its separate street 
or bazaar; but, by a judicious regulation, butchers 
are obliged to kill, and sell their meat outside the 
town, ‘Phe market is abundantly supplied witle 
fruit and vegetables, There is a curious Venetian 
hridge over the river, consisting of one large and 
several very smaJl arches. 

Arta occupies the site of the ancient Améracia, 
Traces of the ancient walls may be seen Mm many 


sists principally of the N, slape of the Pyrenees; | places, but especially under the more modem .re- 
the mountains, which cover the greater part of its | mains of the ruined castle: the stones consist of 
surface, increasing gradually in elevation as they | vast quadrangular blocks, so admirably fitted that 
approach its S. frontier; the altitude of the highest lit is with difficulty the point of*a penknife can be 


summits varying from about 7,100 to about 10,500 
ft. above the level of the sea. The prucipal 
valleys are those of the Armoge and the Salat, the 
only navigable rivers in the dep. According to 
the official tables, the cultivable Jands occupy about 
148,000, meadows 34,000, woods (on the moun- 
tains) 90,000, vineyards 11,630, and heaths, wastes, 
é&c, 136,000 hectares. Gold has been found; and 
there are valuable iron mines near Vic Dessos, 
and other places. The N, portion is pretty fertile 
and well cultivated, producing wheat, rye, oats, 
maize, and millet, Horses an jnferior breed, and 
oxen and mules frequently employed in their stead, 
The total produce of wine is estimated at 115,000 
hectolitres a year; but the quality is inferior, and 
it is wholly retained fur home use, ‘The forests 
have not been taken proper care of; and in many 
parts, owing to the consumption of the iren fur- 
naces, and the want of sufficient attention, there is 
“a seareity of wood. The working of metals ts the 
principal branch of manufacturing industry; but 
there are also manufactures of cloth, serges, floss- 
silk, and cotton stuffs. It is divided ito 6 arr, 
(Foix, Pamiers, St. Girons), 20 cant, and 336 comin, 
{t belongs to the third military division, 1s in the 
diocese of Pamiers, and under the jurisdiction of 
the cour daperiade of Toulouse, Principal towns, 
Foix, Massat, aud Pamiers, 

ART, or ARTI, a tewn of Switzerland, cant. 
Schwitz, at the S. extremity of the lake of Zug, 
7m, 8, Zug, at the foot of mounts Rigi and Ross- 
ture. Pop. 2,196 in 1860. The town is well 
built, The church of St. Georre is remarkable 
fur its architecture, aud for an immense fountain, 
formed of a single block of granite, ‘There is a 
convent of Capuchins, with a good Jibrary, ‘T’he 
yalley of Art is very picturesque and interesting, 
from its position among the highest mountains uf 
breccia anywhere to be met with, 

ARTA, a town of Spain, island of Majorca, on 
jis NW, angle. Cape Pera, where there 13 a small 
fort, depends on it. Pop. 4,555 in 1857, Its termi- 
tory, which is very fruitful, produces cotton, aud 
has mill-stone quarries, 

Arra, a town of Turkey in Europe, Albania, 
on the Arta, about 7 m. above where tt falls into 
the gulf of that name. It is a place of consider- 
able aize and trade. When visited by Dr. Helland, 
in 1812, it contained six mosques, a large cathe- 
aval age aoeroat niumbior af (creek ohireches. ane 


inserted betsyeen them :—no mortar seems to have 


been used in their construction. There 1s here, 


‘also, the ruins of a eonvent, built in 845, now con- 


verted into a earavansera, (Holland's Travels in 
Albania, p. $2, 4to, ed.) | 

ARTA (GULF OF), the Sinus Amébracius of the 
ancients, is a deep miet or gulf of the Ionian Sea, 
hetween the Turkish provmee of Aibauia and the 
NW. part of the new kingdom of Greece. The 
entrance to it, between Prevesa on the N. and the 
fortof La Punta on the &., is only 700 yards across. 
The fort now mentioned 1a built at the extremity 
of a low, narrow tongue of land, celebrated in 
history as the /remontory of dehum, Outside the 
entrance is a bar, composed of gravel, coarse sand, 
and sea-weed, with 15 fect water when shallowest. 
On entering the Gulf, we first come to what is 
ealled the Lay of Prevesa, occupying the space 
between the mouth of the Gulf and Capes La 
Scoru ou the N. and Madonna on the 8.; and it is 
only alter passing these headlands that the Gulf 
properly opens, Itis a noble shect of water: its 
extreme length from W. to E., including the Bay 
of Prevesa, is about 25 m., and its preatest breadth 


labout 10 m.; But in several places it is a good 


deal narrower: the depth varies from 13 and 14 to 
36 fathoms, The S. shore consists of high land, 
with bold promentaries, clothed with rich and ex- 
tensive woods; the’ N, shore ts for the most part 
tow, and has encroached considerably on the water, 
Part of the vast chain of Pindus is seen from the 
Gulf. It has been long celebrated for the vancty 
and excellence of its fish: red and grey muilet 
are the most abundant; and there are plenty of 
soles, eels, prawns, &c.: sardine fishing is exten- 
sively carried on, 

The entrance te the Gulf of Arta was the scene 
of one of tlie most memorable and important con- 
flicts recorded in history, The battle of Actium, 
which decided the fate of Augustus and Mark 
Antony, and of the Roman world, was fought off 
the promontory of that name, at the southern 
entrance to the Gulf, anno pc. 29, The exact 
space occupied by the hoatie fleets has been dis- 
puted, Most probably the battle raged ail round 
the promontory, but principally on its W, side, or 
in what is now called the harbour of Prevesa, and 
the contiguous sea, 

ARTERN, a town of Prussian Saxoiy, reg. 
Moraehurr. on the ETpetrat. &iim. W. by § Halle. 
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ARTHUR'S SEAT, @ hill in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh, on the SE. side of the city, 
tising 822 ft. above the level of the sea. Its 
ascent from the latter is gradual and easy ; buton 
the side towards tlic city it rises abruptly, and, 
in parts, almost perpendicularly, from the low 
grounds, Gn the S. side of the hill, above the 
fuotpath leading from Edinburgh to Dudklingstone, 
i$ asuperbrange of porphyritic greenstone columns, 
from 5) to 60 ft, high. The part of the hill nearest 
Holyrood House is called Salisbury Crags, and, 
till within the last thirty years, its quarrics fur- 
mished most part of the paving-stones. used in 
London. The view from the top of Arthur's Seat 
is one of the most diversified and fine in the 
empire, 

ARUDY, a town of France, dep. Basses Pyrences, 
cap. cant, on the Osscau, 12 SE, Oloron, Pop, 
1.93010 E61, Ibis the centre of an active and con- 
siierable commerce with the neighbouring vatleys, 

ARUNDEL, a burgh, m, town, and pa. of Kag- 
Jand, co. of Sussex, on the N. bank of tle Arun, 
about 34m, from its embouchure, 59 m. SSW, 
London by read and 684 miles by Brighton and 
South Coast railway. Pop.of pa. 2,498 in 1sdi, 
The town 1s pretty well built, and las a thriving 
appearance. It derives its entire consequence 
from its being immediately conticuous to Arundel 
Castle, formerly a strony fortress, now the mag- 
nificent baronial residence of the Dukes of 
Nottolk, diaving been rebuilt at a great ex- 
pense by the jate Duke, The possessar of this 
castle enjoys, witheut further creation, the 
dynity of earl, Previously to the Reform Act, 
Arundel returned two menibers to the H. of C., 
the nghe af voting being vested in the inhabitants 
paying scot and jot; but since the Reform Act it 
only returns one member, The constituency, m 
1860-4, consisted of 192 registered electors, 41 of chem 
being remaining scot and lot inhabitants, and the 
rest LOZ householders. ‘The Arun, which is here 
crossed by a neat bridec, is navigable thus far; 
and is joined by canals with the Thames on the 
one hand, and Chichester liarbour on the other, 

ARVERT, a town of France, dep. Charente, 
Inférieure, 24m, W, Saintes. Pop, 2,027 in 1861, 
It 14 the chief place of the peninsula of the same 
name formed by the (rirende, the Seucre, and the 
sea. It has a constderable trade in wine, and 
fresh and salt fish, particularly sardines, 

ARAZAMAS, a towa of Russia in Evrape, gov. 
Nijm Novgorod, cap, district, at the contluence of 
the Choka and Tioncha, 62 1m. 8. Niji Nevyurad. 
Pop. 4,700 in 1858. It is old and ill-built.; has 
twenty-two churches aud two convents, with soap- 
works, tanneries, print-werks, and iron-fouudries. 
it has twe great annual fairs. 

ARZANO, a village of South Tialy, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Naples, Pop, 4,707 in 
1461. It has numerous villas; and flax and 
hemp are largely produved in its environs, 

ARZEW (an. Arsenarin), a sea-port tewn of 
Algiers, prov. ‘Plemsen, at the mouth of the Sige, 
30m. NNE, Oran, lat. 359 45’ N., long, 4° 54° EL 
Pop. about 1,000, The bay is small; but, though 
open to winds from the It. and NJt., it is the best 
on this part of the coast. The modern town, 
wich is ill-built and inconsiderable, ocenpies the 
site of the ancient Arsenaria: fragments of 
columns, Inscmptions, cisteriis, and ether remains 
of the ancient city, beig scattered all round. 
Corn and salt are both exported. The latter is 
obtained from tlie salt pits of Arzew, about 6 m, 
inland. 

ARZIGNANO, a town of North Maly, prov. aud 
10m. W. Vicenza, Pop. 7,700 in 1862. It is 
situated in an agreeable plain, surrounded with 


ASCENSION 
cultivated hills, and has filatures of silk, fabrics 
of cloth, dye-works, and brick-works, Its territory 
produces good wine, and has tyo coal-mines. 

ASAPH (ST.),a city of N, Wales, co. Flint, and 
also partly in co, Denbigh, 185 m. NW. London, 
4m. N. Denbigh, finely situated in the Vale of 
Clwyd, on an eminence on the banks of the 
Elwy, near its conflacnee with the Clwyd, over 
both of which it has bridges. Pop. of parish 3,592; 
of parl, borough 2,063 in 1861. It consists prin- 
cipally of a single street; and is remarkable only 
as being tle seat of a bishopric, worth 63002 4 
year, ‘The cathedral, a plain building, was erected 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, but has 
since undergone many repairs: if is not uséd for 
public worship; the parish church, in the lower 
part of the town, being appropriated to that pur- 
pose, Drs. Barrow (uncle to the famous Dr, 
Isaac Barrow), Beveridge, Tanner, and Horsley, 
have been Bishops of this see; and in the cathe- 
dral is a handsome monument, erected tn (829, 
in memory of the celebrated Dean Shipley. It has 
afree grammar-school, endowed by Bishop Beve- 
ndge; antan almshouse for eight poor widows, 
endowed by Bishap Barrow, Tt unites with the 
ether boroughs of Flintshire, in returning a m., 
to the H. of C. 

ASARO, a town of Sicily, prov, Catania, 9 m. 
S. Nicosia, Pop. 2,968 in 1862. 

ASCALON, an ancient sea-port town of Pales- 
tine, 15 m., N. Gaza, and 45 m, ESE, Jerusalem, 
lat. 31° 59 N., long., 34° 33’ E. There is not a 
single mhabitant within the old walls, which are 
still standing; but a modern suburban village, 
called Sealona, from the ancient name, has a pep. 
of 600 or 400,-.and is frequented by the small 
vessels tracing to this coast, 

The ruins present a strange mixture of Syrian, 
Greek, and Guthic remains. There are also the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre, and the 
columns of a temple, supposed to be that of the 
Syrian Venus, mentioned by Herodotus (TL. § 105), 
or a Greek edifice raised in imitation of it. 

Ascalon is exceedingly ancient, Before the 
establishment of the Israelites in Palestine, it was 
one of the lordships of the Philistines. Subse- 
quently, it became one of the ports belonging to 
the tribe of Judah; and, on the downfall of the 
Jewish kingdom, it fell to the king of Assyria. 
It afterwards formed part of the Persian empire, 
then of the kingdom of the Ptolemies; and, on 
the subversion of the latter in the last century 
B.C., 1b was subjected to the dominion of Rome, 
It was a bishop's sce in the first ages of Christi- 
anity; was conquered by the Saracens at the 
commencement of their conquests, and became 
the scene of more than one battle during the time 
of the Crusades. It was one of the strongholds of 
the WW, Christiane; bat Saladin, on gaining pos- 
session of the town, destroyed its works, It has 
since continued in a state of decay: the prophecy 
of Aachariah, * Asealon shall not be tnhabited,’ 
ain that of Ezekiel, ‘It shall be a desolation,’ 
are now considered actually fulfilled, Ascalon 
stands at the mouth of a stream {the Sorek), 
where the accumulation of soil is so great, that 
the ruins are every day removing farther from 
the sea, 

ASCENSION, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
between Africa and Brazil, about 8 m. in length 
by about 6 in breadth, its fort being in lat, 79 
26° N., long, 149 24’ W. [tis of voleanie forma- 
tion, and one of its hills, of tufous limestone, risea 
to the height of 2,870 ft. It has a bieak and 
barren appearance; and was uninhabited till the 
imprisonment of Napoleon at St. Helena, when it 
was parrisoned by a small British force, through 
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whose exctlions it has been partly cultivated and 
wonderfully improved. Springs of fresh water 
have been discovered, Vast numbers of turtle are 
taken on its shores. The climate is remarkably 
healthy, and the anchorage on the NW, side, op- 
posite Georgetown, is said to be good. George- 
town is a station consiating of a fort, military 
quarters, and a few detached residences. The 
object in occupying it is that it may serve as a 
depot for stores, and a place for watering ships 
cruising on the coast of Brazil, or in the 8. Atlantic 
Ocean. Its name is derived from its having been 
discovered op Ascension-day, the 20th of May, 
1501, by a Spanish navigator in the service of 
‘Portugal, 

ASCH, a town and lordship NW. frontier of Bo- 
hemia, circle Elnbogen, 14 m, NW. Eger. Top. 
6,850 in 1857. There are manufactures, cotton 
hosiery, woollen fabrics, and wire. 

ASCHAFFENBURG, a city of Bavaria, circ. 
Lower Miirz, on a hill, on the Main, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge, 38 m. NW. Wiirz- 
burg on the railway from Wiirzburg to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Pop, 9,800 in 1861. ‘he town is 
indifferently built, and the streets are narrow and 
ervoked., | has, however, a fine palace, formerly 
occumed by the electors of Mayence, to which 
magnificent gardens are attached, IJthas alsu an 
old Gothie church, containing the tombs of its 
princes, a town-hall, with a lyceum, a ¢ymna- 
aim, an ecclesiastical seminary, a school of de- 
sien, & public library, and a collection of pictures, 
it manufactures tinted papers, and has a good 
deal of trade in timber, wine, and tobacco, It has 
also ship-building yards and a transit trade. 

ASCHERSLEBEN, a town of the Prussian 
states, prov, Saxony, ree. Magdeburg, at the con- 
fluence of the Fine and the Wipper, 14 m, ESE, 
Quedlinburg. Pop, 12,139 in (461, It has five 
Protestant churches, one Catholic do,, a syna- 
gogue, Aa gymnasium, two hospitals, and very 
considerable manufactures of weollen and linen 
stuffs, and earthenware, 

ASCOLI, a town of Italy, in the Marches, cap. 
(icleg, same name, on the angle formed by the 
junction of the Castellano with the Tronto, 15 m, 
above. where the latter falla into the Adriatic, lat. 
429 51 24" N., long. 189 25° 157 E. Pop, 17,448 
in 1861. Tt is a well-built, handsome tuwn; has 
a cathedral and numerous churches, many of 
which are ornamented with valuable paintings by 
native artists, The church of St. Gregorio Magno 
consists principally of the remains of a Roman 
temple. Of modern buildings, the principal is the 
Palaezo Auzianale, containing a muscum, a library, 
and a theatre; there is also the palace of the 
governor, and numerous palaces belonging to 
resident noblea. Ascoli is a frontier town, on the 
side of Naples, and is a place of some strength, 
being surrounded by old walls and towers, and 
furnished with a citadel. Its harbour, at the 
mouth of the ‘Tronto, is a good deal frequented by 
coasters, and ts defended by two small forts, 
Ascoli, the Asculem Picenune of the Romans, is 
one of the most ancient of the ItaHan towns, It 
ia described by Strabo as a place of great strength, 
surrounded by walls and inaceessible heights. It 
was the first city to declare against the Romans 
when the Social War broke out: and, in the 
course of that war, it sustained a long and me- 
morable siege avainst Pompey ; by wliom, how- 
ever, It was finally taken. (Cramer's Anc, Italy, 
ip. 288.) The area of the prov. is 809 sq. m. 
Pop. 196,030 in 1861. 

ASCOLIT DI SATRIANO (an. Asenhem Apu- 
dum), a town of South Ttaly, prov. Capitanata, 13 
m. E, by 8. Rovino, Pop, 5,720 in 1862, Fe is 
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situated on a hill; has a fine cathedral, a dio- 
cesan seminary, a hospital, and some convents, 

This town is very ancient. It was under its 
walls that Pyrrhus encountered the Roman le- 
gions for the second time, with no decisive ad- 
vantage on either side, Jt was almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1400, 

ASDOUD (the Ashdod of Scripture, and Ad¢wros 
of the (rreeks,) a sea-port town of Palestine, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Lat. 31° 44’ N., long, 
34° 37’ E., 35 m. W. Jerusalem, and 11 NE, As- 
calon, on the summit of a grassy hill, surrounded 
by luxuriant pasture-grounds. Its present pop, is 
very limited, probably not more than 200 or 300, 
It has no ruins; and would be unworthy of notice, 
were if not for the figure it makes in sacred his- 
tory, It was one of the five lordships of the Phi- 
listines (Phoenicians) + and thither the Ark of the 
Covenant was brought when that people took it 
from the Jews, (1 Sam. v. 1.) It may be ga- 
thered, renerally, that the Philistine power vieldec 
to the arm of David (2 5am, v, 29, et seg,, 1 Chron. 
xvill. 1); and it is probable that Ashdod became 
then a Jewish town. If this, however, were the 
case, it did not remain so; for, two hundred years 
later, the destruction of the walls of Ashdod is 
reckoned among the triumphs of Uzziah over the 
Philistines, (2 Chron. xxvi.6,) It appears te have 
fallen into the hands of the Assyrians soon after 
this; and subsequently, according te Herodotus 
C1. § 147), stood a siege of twenty-nine years by 
the Egyptians, under Psammeticus, It is not af- 
terwarls heard of asa place of importance, The 
existing village is celebrated only for the number 
of scorpions that infest it. The water upon this 
part of the coast 1s shallow, and the land percep- 
tibly vaining on the sea, 

ASHANTEE, an extensive native kingdom of 
W, Africa, lying along the Gold Coast of Guinea ; 
extending from 4° 37’ to 10° N, lat., and from 
4° 48° W, to 19 10’ E. Tong, being about 280 m, in 
length and as many in breadth, It may conta 
about 70,000 sq.m, 

Physical Features of the Country.— Mountains 
and /lams,— This is a mountainous country, though 
it has few eminences very abrupt or precipitous, 
None of the mountains approach the snow line, 
being, like those of Africa in general, more remark. 
able fur breadth and extent than for height, With 
regard to composition, all the species of pTatiite, 
quartz, and slate are met with, but there is an 
almust total absence of caleagreous stone, ‘There 
are some small tracts of level land on the E. and 
W.; and the whole country N, of 7%° or 8° lat, is 
a large plain, terminated on the NW. by a moun- 
tainous country, called, from the nature of its sur- 
face, Kone, that is, mountain, and on the NE. hy 
the sandy desert of Ghofan. (Isert, Vor, Guin. 
249; Bowditch, 163, &c.; Dupuis, par. ii, 30, &e.; 
Capt. Adams’s Remarks, 176.) 

Rivers and Lakes—Thouch not lying in the 
basin of any one of the first-class African rivers, 
few countries are better watered, Along the coast 
are found the embouchures of several respectable 
streams, the various aftluents of which intersect. 
the country in every direction, The Agsinee, a 
large river, is usually reckoned the line of demar- 
cation between the Gold and Ivory Coast; and 
forms, for some miles from its mouth, the W, limit 
of Ashantee. The Volta, or Asweda, the largest 
of the Ashantee rivers, runs inte the sea in 30° EF. 
long. : its length is estimated at about 400 m. There 
are several lakes which, in the summer season 
frequently overtlow their banks, 

Ctinate,— Soil and Natural Products.—The heat 
and wisalubrity of the climate of Guinea are pro- 
verbial, but both appear to be exarrerated, It 
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scoms to be now admitted that countries under and 
near the equator are less hot than chose under and 
near the tropics, the annual motion of the earth 
keeping the latter regions for a much longer pe- 
rio vertically beneath the sun. From this cause, 
therefore, the heat of Ashantee might be expected 
to be less than that of countries 12° or 15° farther 
N, The accumulation of water serves also to lower 
the general temperature, and, upon the whole, 
though during six months, or from October to 
March, the heat is extremely violent, during the 
other half year it is so far from beiyg inconvenient, 
that fires and warm clothing are frequently desir- 
abie. The nights (always nearly of the same 
length) are cold, even during the hot months, and, 
in anight-halt ina forest, a blaze is as necessary 
against che coll heavy dews as agains! the ferocious 
beasts, ‘The coast is, however, extremely un- 
heality, especially toe uropeans, Tus is owing 
partly te the seerching days followed ty chilling 
nights, but more to a sulphurceius mist (apparently 
a species of miasma) which rises from the valleys 
aul the neighbourhoad of rivera every morning, 
especially during the rainy season, Poor food, bad 
accomodation, and expospre tu the night air, ade 
tu these evils, which are stil farther increased by 
a want of regularity in living among both natives 
and Europeans; but, after ali, the climate of this 
coast 18 nat worse than that of most others simi- 
larly situated, aud much superior to that of W. 
Africa farther N., or to that of Guiana, in the same 
lat, on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘Phe in- 
terior, th®ugh cevered wilh dense forests, and 
consequently exposed to the effects of vegetable 
decomposition under a vertical sun, enjoys a compa- 
ratively salubrious atmosphere; and [sert (py. 208) 
recommends the erection of hospitals, in the inland 
parts, for the benelil. of sufferers from the European 
forts on the coast. The air is usually calm, except 
in the cases of tornadoes, and the wind frum the 
desert, called Harmattan. The former, however, 
are pretty frequent, and, in the dry season, parti- 
cularly annoying, from being followed by violent 
eolit rains. The ILarmattan is mostly experienced 
between the end af December and the bewnimg 
of February, Jt has a NEL or an ENE, direction ; 
is perfectly dry, extremely cold, and loaded with 
an impalpable powder, sufficiently thick to obseure 
the Kun at noon, Tb is exceedingly destructive ; 
its drvuess being such that it absorbs the moisture 
from every thing with which it comes im contact; 
opening the seams of ships, the joints of fuorings, 
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(Adansonia digitata), the cactus (probably intro- | 
duced from America), the mangrove (Rhizophora - 
mangle), various species of palm, the cotton, and 
other large trees, mixed with a wild entanglement 
of thoriny bush, itself growing to a size incon- 
ceivable to a European, About 145 m, inland, an 
reaching the summit. of the first mountains, the 
boabab disappears, but'a tree equal in magnitude 
supplies its place; the mangrove also vanishes, 
and palms become. very scarce, except the oliferous 
(leis guineensis}, and the viniferous (Phenix). 
Instead of these appear many peculiar species, 
among which is one tall tree of great elegance, 
bearing flowers like the tulip; a new kind of aloe 
and citron; and, in a word, a whole forest of -trees 
unknown elsewhere, 

N,of 73° or 8° lat., trees and shrubs appear only 
in widely distant patches, the lands are covered 
with jungle and Guinea erass, which ¢rows to an 
enormous heisht aid thickness; and which, being 
fired, 1s used by the natives to manure their plan- ° 
tations, The sugar-cane grows wild; and the 
country produces, besides, tobacco, maize, dhourra, 
Inillet, yams, rice, potatoes, and all the alimentary 
plants, 1 the utmost profusion. Of fruits the list 
is interminable ; including the pine-apple, orange, 
banana, cocoa, fig, papay. aud in short all that are 
produced in any part of the world between the 
tropics. Of gums and aromatic plants the list is 
very great; as is likewise that of dye and hard 
wouls, The exuberant abundance of aloes, bal- 
sams (Gloriese superba}, tuberoses, lilies, and ama- 
ranitis, vives to the flora of Ashantee a splendour 
and mauiticence nowhere excelled, and but rarely 
equalled, 

The animals are as various and numerous as the 
plants, Elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, buffs- 
Joes, deer, antelopes, civet cats, apes, monkeys, 
baboons, porcupines, and goats, are among the 
harmless kinds; lions, tigers, leopards, jackals, 
wolves, wild) bears, and wild cats, among those of 
a ferocians sort, ‘Phe rivers swarm with hippo- 
potami and alligators of several species; some of 
which are eaten by the natives, A gigantic rat, 
ai edericrous mouse, and a small animal called 
arompu Guce-eater), which dies up and devours 
dead bodies, seem to be peculiar to Ashantee. The 
domestic animals are the same as those of Hurope, 
but the horse is scarce, and of a bad breed. and the 
sheep peculiar in form, Reptiles are prodigiously 
Humerans; serpents of every size, fram the enor- 
mous boa to a fightfully venemous creature, 


and destroying: all animal and vegetable liic op-f searcely a yard long, infest not only the woods and 

posed to its unmitigated violence, [t blows usnally j loug grass, but the dwellings of the natives, and 
- . . 1 2 ‘ 1 . 1 Fs 

for two or three days, but orcasionally fora fort- | the foris of the Europeans, Scorpions (sometimes 


night ata time, and with much force, 
tropieal countries, Ashantee has ils dry and rainy 


seasons, or rather ewo ray and one dry season 1 | 


‘each vear. ‘The first rains. ushered in lv viclent 
tornadoos, occur about the latter end of May or the 
beginning of June; being followed by fogs and 
hazy weather, extremely pernicious ad particu- 
larly powerful in July and August. he second 
rains come on in Octaber, and thenee till April is 
the dry and hot season, 

Asmall part of the coast, towards the E. and W. 
boundaries, is sandy, but the greater portion, ancd 
all the interiet, is an argillaceous and alliminous 
soil, mixed with ariel black earth, 


tremely fertile. 


forest, extending . and W. from the Volta to the 
Assinee rivers. ‘The trees have all the stupercdots 
ehatacteristics Which mark African vegetation, but 
are strikinely different on the coast aml in the in- 


Like other | as lig as a small Jebster) and centipedes—the 


This, with - 
the abundance of water, renders the country @x- 
From 74° N, lat. down ta thie: 
water's edie. Ashantee presents a solid mass of 


woud from which, though not dangerous, is ex- 
tremely painful—abound in eyery place; and toads 

and frows are not only as plentiful as in Europe, 

hut the former grow to such a size, that Bosman, 

when he first saw one, togk it for a land-toartuise 

(y. Zoe). Lizards of all sizes, from the iguana - 
downwards, inching two species of camelious, are 

found here. Of birds, there are pheasants, par- 
| trilves, wild ducks (ofa beautiful plumage}, doves, 

erowh birds, parrots, paroquets, Guinea sparrows, 
| beccafi voces, anda multitude of all kinds, great and 
'small, many of them yet unclassed by naturaltsts. 
~The waterfowl are—herons, bitterns, and sea 
;mews: the birds of prey—cagles, kites, and a pe- 
Vculiar species, which, though not lareer than a 
‘dove, is bolder and more rapacious than any other, 
| A large and uly bird, called the pookoe (of great 
‘service in destroving the ficld-rats), 18 peculiar 
| here, as is also a creature about twice the size of 
‘a anarrow, with a remarkable hollow and piereiny 
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trves aa ofevil omen, The general characteristic 
of the Ashantee birds is extreme beauty of plu- 
mage; bat pleasing voices are rare among them, 
the nightingale and thrush being the only song- 
sters known, Sparrows and swallows are very 
numerous; and the domestic fowl are the same as 
those of Europe, The woods abound in bees; 
and the destructive specics of ant, called termes, 
18 80 Numerous and rapacious, that a sheep at- 
tacked by them «during the night has been found 
a perfect skeleton in the morning, It is said they 
will attack any animal, even the most powerful 
and venomoug serpent, and destroy him. Fire- 
fics, «lragon-flies, a fy exactly resembling the 
cantharides in appearance and scent, together with 
all the insect tribes common. to the Tropics, except 
the musguito, are found upon the coast; and im 
the interior, [sert, among a vast yariety of species, 
vbserved several which appeared to be peculiar. 
The lecust is net wholly unknown, but its de- 
Btructive Visits are rare; owing probably to the 
yreat distance of the desert, and the intervention 
of high mountains between it and Ashantee. 
Black and humy-backed whales are numerous on 
the coast between September and December. 
sharks are very numerous, are frequently cap- 
tured, and form the most common food of the 
Croll Coast negroes, Other sorts of sea fish: are 
very abundant; and the rivers are as well supplicd 
as the sea, yleldiiys, among others, rreat quauti- 
tics of oysters and erabs, which feed upon the 
branches of the mangrove and other trees, but are 
not good for food if the water be fresh. 

Population, Habits, Manners, and Customs.— 
Bowditch estimates the pop. of Ashantee Proper 
ab 1,000,000; of whom 2tH,000, he says, are war- 
‘rors; I01,000 children under ten years: oU,4KI0 
boys hetween ten and sixteen: 7{KI0 old men; and 
638,000 females; and the pop, of the whale erm- 
ire may, perlaps, be somewlere about 8,000,000, 
fhe men are well made, mere muscular on the 
' ®oust than in the interior, and free fram the more 
revolting peculiarities of negro form and feature. 
The higher order of females (those not suliject. to 
hard labour} may be said to be handsome, with 
features rather of an Indian than an African 
mould, Doth sexes are cleanly, washing trom 
head to food every day, and afterwards anointing 
themselves with the prease of the shea, or butter- 
tree; a good cosmetic, anda preservative of the 
skin in this hot climate. The clothes of the better 
Classes arc convenient, and not ungraceful, con- 
sisting of immense cloaks, exactly like the Roman 
tora, manufactured of the most costly silks. The 


war-dress substitutes for this a close. vest, envered 


with metal ornaments and scraps of Moorish 
Writing, as spells ayainst danger, loose cotton 
drawers, and larze boots of dull rett leather. ‘The 
superior chiefs have gold breast-plates; and all 
who can procure them, wear gold ornaments in 
profusion. Some of these are well wrought, others 
are merely lumps of rock-gold hung to the wrist: 
the war-cap consists of gold or gilded rams’ Jhon, 
supporting an extravagant plume of eagles’ fea- 
thers. In peace, the head-cresa is usually a fillet, 
‘The lower orders wear nothing but a piece of cloth 
fastened round the waist. Bosman enumerates 
five degrees, or orders of soctety ;—the king, the 
caboceers, the gentry, the traders, and the slaves, 
Besides the king, however, there is, m fact, but 
une distinction, that of slave and freeman. The 
cabuceers, or magistrates of towns ancl villages, are 
taken indiscriminately from the gentry; and these, 
again, are merely such as have enriched themselves 
ly trace or 1heritance. and who. not anpftequeitly. 
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class of slaves, The intercourse between the sexes 
ig on the worst possible footing. Martiage is ef- 
fected by paying a sum of money to the parents 
of the girl, and a family feast, The property of 
the man and woman does not become common, 
Polygamy is allowed. Few, however, except the 
richest individuals, have more than one wife, and 
very many have nene; for the husband having 
unlimited power of life, limb, and liberty, over his 
wife (and prostitution being acways disereditable), 
females frequently refuse to marry; the father, 
In stich cases, never attempting compulsion, but 
Instantly disclaiming all future interest in his 
daughter. Infants are not unfrequently married 
to infunts, ‘The food of the higher classes consists 
of soup of dried tish, fowls, beef, or mutton ; wild 
hog, deer, and monkey's flesh, together with the ' 
variety of Acgetables which the soil produces, 
Well-stocked and well-regulated markets are held 
in the towns, for the supply of these necessaries, 
as well as for articles of clothing and European 
manufacture, ‘The poorer classes, excepting house- 
hold slaves, live almost. exclusively on fish and 
dhourrah, The common drink is palm-wine. 

The Ashantees have two high festivals; one 
annually, at the yam harvest, in September; the 
other at intervals of about twenty-one days. ‘The 
last is calledithe adai custem, and alternately the 
great and little adai. Ii forms the ealendar: the 


| year, which commences in October, being divided 


by it ito equal parts, and terminated by the great 
yam fesitval, At these festivals, as on all public 
fccasions, the most brutal excesses and cmelties 
are practised, The skulls of all the kings and 
chiets whose fall has swelled the power of the 
reigning monarch, together with those of rebellious 
caboceers, to the amount of more than 200, are 
paraded befure the assembled multitude, Rum and 
paltm—wine are swallowed like water, till the guests 
are brought to a state of intoxication and mad- 
ness, When hundreds of human victims are sacri- 
ficed. They scem, in fact, to delight in cruelty 
and bleoad, The death of a free person is, in almost 
all cases, attended by the slaughter of a buman 
being, to ‘ wet the grave:’ and that of a chief in- 
variably causes a frightful sacritice of life, If a 
man of ordinary rank marry a reyal female, he 
must be killed on his wife’s grave, should he hap- 
pen to survive her; and the ocras (persunal at- 
tendants on the king} are all murdered on their 
masters grave, together with many others, male 
anid female, often amounting to some thousands, — 
Cannibalism, as far as respects the blood and heart 
of an eneniy, is practised, though not avowed : 
and the teeth ant smaller bones of vanquished 
foes are ostentatiously worn as ormmaments; the 
skulls and larger joints being preserved as public 
trophics, Such are the disgusting enormities per- 
petrated by this nation of savages; who, if they 
contrast advantageously with other negro tribes in 
energy and decision of character, yield to none in 
that. cruelty and bloodthirstiness which seem to 
be leading features in the African character, ‘To 
complete their charactet, it may: be further ob- 
served that they are creat thieves and extraordi- 
nary observers of etiquette. 

dudustry and Commerce,—The labour of clearing 
away obstructions in a rankly laxurieus soil is the 
chief cmployment of the Ashantee agriculturist ; 
and in this his chicf instrument is fire; by 
means of which he both clears the ground, anid 
spreads amass of rich manure upon the soil The 
only implement in use is a rude hoe; but this is 
sufficient, in productive grounds, Hooded twice a- 
Tei. to prince two eroue ed moat Etude ak oer 
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and] neatness, and the cultivated prounds are pretty 
extensive, thourh inadequate to the wants of the 
consumers, Despite the fertility of the soil, the 
approach of harvest ts almost always preceded by 
searelty, io nat ly famine, Though they do not 
smelt metals, the Ashantees, like several of the 
African nations, have blacksmiths and geldsmiths 
of a superior grade tu what might be expected. 
The former manufacture all their arms (except 
muskets), razors, &e. The veldsmiths fatge sin 
dry ornaments, as rings, chains, and brooches, and 
east firures of tame amd wild beasts, They are 
also the great idol-malkters, and are able to produce 
tne yold thread ‘Phe fineness, variety, and bril- 
hanee of the cloths of the native weavers would 
het diserace an Mnehish loom; the patterns are 
paittal by means of ‘tes utters, with suithicient regu 
larity to have the appearance of a coarse print, 
Dyers, potters, tauners, and carpenters complete | 
the list of Ashantee artilicera; of whase hi unli- 
work a number of manufaet ured and other articles, 

ease 6, room 1, of the British WWuseum, are 
speuimens, ‘The houses, generally of one stoty, are 
thatched. and the external walls decorated with 
a rude tieroghyphie sculpture: they are usually 
painted, lait not floored, anc preity closely re- 
semble an Envlish barn fy should be mentioned, 
tu their credit, that adl mond liouses have their 
closer, wiieh agrees wal with the Ashantee cha- 
ructer for cleanliness; and evimees, mn Chis respect, 
A SHpCrionity to daost other aecro nations,  Cam- 
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tween 1753 and 1784, began to reduce it, by uniting 
the stool (seat of authority) of a deceased noble to 
that of one atill living (Bowditch, 236); and this 
plan has been successfully pursued, tll the present 
result is the consequence. On all questions of 
foreign policy, the aristocracy bave a voice equal 
to the king's, extending even to a veto an his 
decisions, In domestic affairs they have consider- 
able influence; but if is exercised In beth cases 
Privately, the public announcements always ap- 


| pearing to emanate from the sele will of the mon- 


“ment for the latter IX, jnayever, 


merce with Europe having new been earried on 


for; sarge ceTituties, Hie natives live become shrewe 
and expert dealers: they practise all saris of 
frauds; and their dexterity im adulreriting gold 
equals that af a first-rate chemist, Darbar (250) 
attirms that the Portuguese taught them this art, 
as a means of driving the other Faropean nations 
from the coast; and if this be true, they have 
shown themselyes, in this instance, much more | 
expert scholars thanin any other, Groldl is now, 
perhaps, the chief article of export; 
little is also done in the way of exporting Ivory, 
ald dye and hardwoods. tlaves are exported on 
every posible opportunity: and notwithstancdins 


arch. ‘The assembly of caboceers has no deliberative 
voice; Lhey are, mere reeipienta of the laws prro- 
mulated by the king and aristocracy, to wach, 
by their office, they are bound to give effect im 
their sev eral governments, The influence of the 
aristacracy is curbed by their puverty: they are 
privileged from capital punishment, but may be 
despoiled for any offence; a regulation that has 
mace and keeps them beggars; and this, in effect, 
though nat in form, the monareh is absolutely 
despotic, He is also heir to the wold of every one, 
The kine’s family are not exernpted from capital 
puntshiment, but their blood must not be shed: if 
death be awarded them, they are drowned in the 
Dah, Death is the punishment for cowardice 5 
for picking up eald dropped in the market-place ; 
for killiug ar eqeaé; for irenson; and, in some 
eases, for theft and adultery, The commana pimish- 
| tine, or, lf cam- 
mitted in the open air, slavery; for the former, 
restitution hy the friends of the thief, Mutilation 
is intlieted for may offences; but all accusations 
are mostiy made at. the peril of the accuser, who, 
if he fail ta establish his charge, must himself un- 
derga the penalty of the offence, ‘Che state of the 
country, as Tespects security, may be taferred from 
the fact that interest of money is at $4) per cent, 
for forty days, and the creditor has the power of 
 selzinge his ‘debror and family as slaves, Two ar 


three species of ordeal are practise i dewoatfual 
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the vigikuree of the British cruisers, there is reason ; 


te think that considerable numbers fied their was 
across the Adlanite, The tiperts are principally 
muskets anc other arms. guupearder, spurts 
liquets, tobacea, dren, tin, coppen, bead, with cotton 
and Indian goods, which are taken, chicily for (ear 
colours, do oboe auravedled and remanifsebured in 
the ateye loams, ‘The last-mentroned articles 
are, however, recenved, chiethy throush the miferier 
front Davomba and Feszat, with which the Ash- 
antees malntain avery extensive trade, supply nig 
theme an return witli loyuors, ren, ame other Evurte- 
pean commodities; bat never wiih artis, lhe 
currency is gold, cilher it dust or small lumps; 
but.the cowrie-shells, nn use farther N., are not 
unknown, The denommration anc values may be 
giver. as follows :—2U00 cowries (4 strings) = 1 tokoo 
fabont Sdjs 8 tokoos= 1 ackie; 16 ackles = 1 
newemeen (ounce); 2) ounces = 1 benda; 15 benda 
=] peru, 

Govern, Cuastitution, Lrews, Hevenwe— Ge- 
fore the power of the Ashanree king had swallowed 
up that of the other states, cach possessed its own 
peanliar form af government. ad admutatratien ; 
some, as Pittee and Mina. were republics 5 others, 
aud by far the greater number, were despotisnis ; 
butainy all are altke Drought wnider the Ashantee 
coustitution s the legislative power of which les 
professed|y in dhe king, an aristocracy, comsishiig 
of only four PCTROTS, ail the assembly of cahocoers 
ar captains, ‘The aristaeracy was formerity much 
Peder Frei kl pe of Tal hen th rt nr 
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cases; one of which consists in making the accustsle 
chew about 4 of an ounce of a poisonous bark, and 
then drink three or four ecalabashes of water. IE 
he vomit, he is pronunneed innocent; but if Ins 
stomach be potent enough te retain Che potson, 1 3 
held ta bea conclusive proof of cult. The revenue, 
us faras it can be aseertained, consists of—ist, 
The gol of deceased persons, and the gouds of dis- 
graced nobles, Zid, A tax on slaves purchased 
for the const, 3rd. The gold mines and washings 
in Sokou. Dinkra, Akim, and Assim, oth, The 
washings of the market-place. 6th. ‘Tributes from 
the recently conquered states, varylug: from i 
bendas to 200, penguins of gold wunually, fn some 
vases this tribute is taken in kind, the lateest 
amount farany one town bem aul) slaves, 200 cows, 
400 sheep, 400 cotten cloths, and 200 silk glaths, 

Religion. —The allegory of ©The Book and the 
Calabash’ is prevalent through all the Gold Coast 
aud the states of Ashantee, ‘The Great Spirit, 
after creating three white and as maiiy black men 
al women, placed before them a large ealabush 
and a sealed paper, giving te the black race. tlie 
choice of the two. They teok the calabash, which 
contained goalik jrou, and the choleest productions 
of the earth, but left them im ignotanuce of their 
use and application, ‘The paper, on the conirary, 
instructed the white men in every thing ; mile 
lhem the favourites of the Great Spirit ; all ave 
them that superiority which the hevroes always 
readily acknowledge, 

From this lewend it. ts elear that they have some 
notion of oe supreme deity; but they have, not- 
withstanding, lapsed Into the absurdities of Fec- 
aisin (see AFRICA}, oF af the lowest and grossest 
wyueeeetees aplotolaaddead ae. Mba Tevecee at ea) temnedude,. 
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of whom they stand in great dread, but it is 
denied that they pay him adoration. On the 
contrary, it Is said that one of the most sclamn 
ceremonies of may tribes is an annual assembly 
of men, women, and children, to drive the evil 
spirit from the towns anid villages, ‘Fhey have a 
fixed belief in a future state—kings, priests, and 
cabotecrs being believed, after death, to reside 
with the Great Spirit, in an eternal renewal of 
their earthly stute: and it is. said that the sacri- 


fice of so many human beings on the graves of} 


their kings is intended to supply them with, at- 
tendants in the future world, «The victims also, 
it is affirmed, are no’ altoyether averse trom this 
sacrifice ; since by it they believe they will par- 
take the supertor heaven of their chiefs: their 
own being, at best, merely a release from Jabour 
m the house of some inferior Fetish. An uneom- 
mon ttumber of charms, omens, lucky aid un- 
lucky days, and an implicit submission to the 
Fetish, complete the superstition of the Ashan- 
tees, In some tribes, Tuesday is observed as qhe 
general Fetish ,day or Sabbath:. bout different 
families generally cousecrate ditferent days; all, 
however, observing one, There are many-\oham- 
means among the Ashantees: seme, by tlftoir 
hiehter complexion, atiesting their Arable origin: 
but the majority are not distinguishable from the 
other wesroes, ‘They have ereat inthience in the 
court af Coomassie, are subject lo their own officers 
inall spiritual affairs, and, where very numerous, 
as is the case in several towns, are governed by 
them also in temporal maiters. 

Language -—The European who las ohseryed 
the affinities among the languages spoken in his 
awit division of tha world, the Wy. ef Asia. and 
even the N. of Africa, is ill prepared for te Babel 
of tongues that prevails S. of tlie Sahara, In 
bO me of the Gola Coast, no fewer ian seven or 
eight languages are found, each: unintelligihle to 
the tribes speaking ihe other, and hearing no re- 
lation whatever to any ather, (Bosman, iii.) 
Tiwditch (Appendix, p. 603} gives the numerals 
of thirty-one tribes, whence it} appears that, 
thonglt some few may be considered as variations 
from the same root, the majority de not assinii- 
lite in the slightest deeree, ‘The Ashantees, Man- 
tees, Wossaus, cAkinese, Assinese, anid Aquapiins, 
speak dialects of the same language: but for the 
rest of the tribes that nike up this barbarian 
hmgdem, an imaginary line «often separates taro 
Who possess 10 means of social iitercourse,  ‘Uhis 
formidable ebsiacle fo all communication is, ne 
douhl, a chief cause of the continued degradation 
of the negro race, more especially as none of Uieir 
languages possess svimbolical cliarseters, In Aste 
anlve, as In other partsof Affica, the andy persans 
whe can read or write are the Moslems, and the 
only written language the Arabic, 

Hisfory.—The Ashantees have two traditions 
as fe their first establishment in thetr present 
homes; tirst, chat they came in twelve tribes from 
iL coutry nearer the sea; the other, that chev 
were driven from: the interior by the Moham- 
medan conquests in the first davs of Ishonism, 
Jt may be that these aceounts, though appa 
rently contradictory, are but different versions of 
(he same tale. “It seems certain that the Ashan- 
tees were, In 16-0, seated ino the ceptre of their 
present possessions, and occasionally exercisine 


au itucnce over the surrounding stares of Akin, | 


Avsin, Quahou, and Akeva, Then, anid for near 
a century Liter, the jmramount state of the gold 


eoutries Was Dinkra; but in the beginning of | 


ihe eighteenth century, the king of that countey 
having deflowered a wite of the Ashantee monarch, 
the latter, theugh considered a very inferiee pu- 
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tentate, invaded the Dinkrau territories, defeated 
his enemies in two decisive battles, killing, it is 
said, 100,000 men, and carrying off innnense 
plunder. -Dinkra, upon this, became attached to 
the Ashantee dominions, and fram this epoch the 
extension of the latter proceeded rapidly. One 
by one the different states between the Assines 
and Volta rivers were subdued; and, in L807, the 
invasion of Fantee brought the Ashantees inte 
collision with the British, | vape Coast. Castle, the 
pratcipal fort. of the English on the Gold Coast, 
was in the Fantee country, and held, like the 
other uropean forts upon that coast, not as a 
territorial right, but at a rent from’ the native 
severnment, After the conquest of Fahntee, the - 
rot was claimed by and paid to the king of the 
Ashantees: but some didheulties made about re- 
cozuising’ his sovereiynty. led to much cliscussien, 
and to tye embassies (those of Bowditeh and Da- 
puis} to the court of Coomassie, Jn justice tou the 
king it must be admitted that, whatever nay be 
thought of his conduct to the natives, an nncoin- 
mou deeree of forbearance marked lis behaviour 
tu the British authorities, The ireaty coneluded 
hy Dupiis in 1820 was not ratitied by the conicil 
at Cape Coast Castle, because, by the fifth article, 
if recosmised the questioned sovereignty ofthe Fan- 
tee countrys but the heart-burning necexsurily con- 
sequent oon this step did net break out for some 
time after, The death of Sai Quamina (king of 
Ashantee}, who, according to Dupuis andl Baw- 
diteh, was the steady friend of the whites, secms 
to have been the signal for hostilities, 14 
cessor declared war against the English: and on 
the 2ist af January, i824, Sir C, MeCartliy, eo- 
vernor of Cape Coast, at the head of 1,000 ten, 
Was tobally defeated by the Ashantees, It rook 
abinost three years before the English power on 
the Craid Coast recovered frum this Qhow:s bub aa 
i826, the Ashantees having suffered] a ruinous 
defeat, consented to pay 6,000 oe. of gold as the 
price of peace, and to send the king's sou for edu- 
calion, or rather as hostage. to Cape Coast Castle. 
Tn (831, a treaty waa signed between Cover 
Maclean, the Ashantees, and ihe Fanteos, iv 
which the Wing af Asliumtee was compelled to 
acknowledge the independence! of these and the 
other tobes uuder British protection, The Ash- 
antee power on the eoast, since this event, way be 
consilered is nearly destroved, 

ASITROURNE, a om. town of England. ec, 
Derby, on the I, side of the Dart, 122m. NW, 
London, 133 NW. Deby. The parizh, in which 
the town is situated, Jiad, in 1#81, 1.884 inhab., 
and 3,08 in TRGL. It has an old chureh with a 
ine spire, a free grammar-school, two elementary 
schoois, one for thirty bors, and the other for 
thirty girls, almshouses for poor men ail women, 
and some other charitable tustitutious. Dovedale, 
famous for its romantic beauties, is in the i 
mediate vieuuty of this tuwn, 

ASHBURTON, a borough m, town ail par. af 
England, co. Devon, hid Teienbridese, de de- 
J 
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rousch being situated within 1b om. of the Dart, on 
the high road from London tro Pivmouth, 170m, 
WW. London, and [dia SW. Exeter, ona Litanels 
Tine of the Great Western railway. The parish 
Cus AOA acres, aid had, in (830, a pup. of 
4,1G8. and 3,062 in i861. The town has a baul- 
| some Gotine church, with a tower, 90 fr. in height, 
a crarhinar-school, umd free schools, which supply 
| ementary lnstruciion to about 100 childrea, Tt 
is the seat af one of the stannary courts. Merce 
Sand similar aruicles are manufactured. and there 
hare tin wun copper mines ia the vicinity.  Pre- 
Iviously to the Reform Act, Ashburton Teturied 
) lwo m, to the H, of C., the franchise being Vesta 
0; 
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in frecholders having lands and tenements hold- 
ing of the boyough only. The Reform Act deprived 


it of one w.; and made the boundaries of the 
parish and pari. borough identical, ‘The consti- 
tuency consisted, in 1865, of 252, registered clec- 


. tors, two being ‘old freeholders, and the rest 102. 


housgholders. Ashburton was the birthplace of 
Dunning, the famous lawyer, whe was created 
Baron Ashburton; apd of William Gifford, the 
translator of Juvenal, and editor of the Quary 


_ ferly Review, who, on his death, left a legacy to 


the town. It now gives the title of Baron to the 
lead of the family of Baring. “ 

ASH BY-DE-EA-ZOUCH, a m. town and pay. 
of England, co. Leicester, Hund. W. Groscote, 
116 m, NW. by N. London, on the Midland Rail- 
way, The par, contains 8,300 acres, and bad in 
1861, 6,958 inhabitants, of whom 3,772 belonged to 
the town, The latter consists of one maimstreet, 
amd some smaller ones; has an okl church; seve- 
ral free schools, for girls as well as boys; and 
manufactures, on a small seale, woollen, and cot- 
ton stockings, and hats, and has sume trade in 
malting. In the vicinity are the extensive re- 
mains of Ashby Castle, built by Lord Hastings, 
in the reign of Edward IV., and dismantled m 
that of Charles IT, | 

ASHFORD, am. town and par. of England, 
co, Kent, lathe of Scray, the town being situated 
on an eminence near the junction of the upper 
branches of the Stour, 47 m. ESE, London hy 
road, and 67 m, by South Eastern Railway. The 
par, contains 2,f150 acres, and had 6,950 inhab, in 
186%. The church, a Gothic fabric of considerable 
nete, has a lofty well-propertimed tower, and 
several ancient monuments. There 19 a free 


grammar-school of some eminence, founded in 


the reign of Charles 1., and some other charities, 

, ASHRUIE, a town of Persia, prov. Mazun- 
deran, about 8m. from the W. extremity of the 
hay, and 452 m, W, from the city of Asterabad. 
Near it are the ruins of an extensive and magii- 


‘ficent. palace, built by the greatest of the Persian 


monarchs, Shah Abbas, The town, which was in 


a great degree dependent on the palace, has been 


seriously affected by the decay and rain of the 
latter; and does not contain above 4500 houses, 
thinly scattered through an extensive jungle. 
Frasor'’s Casplan Sea, p. 11.) 

ASH TON-UNDER-LYNI!, a pa. of England, 
eo, of Lancash., hand. Salford, 6 m, long, N. to 3., 
4m. broad: arca 0,310 acres, Pop. in 1801,175,08%2 ; 
1821, 25,907. 1881, 33,597; 1641, 46,804, and in 
1X61, O8.801, of whom nearly half resided im the 
town of Ashton, and the residue principally in the 
hamlets of Lees, Mossley, Audenshaw, amd part of 
Staley-Dridec, Surface level, soil marshy and 
poor. But the itferior quality of the soil is com- 
sonaated by the abundance of mineral products, 
coal of geod quality and in the greatest. abundance 
being found in Vmost every part of the parish. 
From thia circumstance and its proximity to Man- 
chester, of which it may be regariled as a depen- 
dency, the parish has become 2 principal seat of the 
cotton manufacture, most. part of the population 
hein: engaged in and dependent on its various pro- 
cesses, ¢ Stout printing calicocs and pinghams are 
the articlest principally produced. The manor 
and ecclesiastical patronage belong to the Earl 


of Stamford, who derives a large income from the, 
. ik 


parish, : 
ASITTON-UNDER-LYNE, @m, town of England. 


eo, of Lancashire, in the above pa, on the N,. 


hank of the ‘Tame, 87 m, NW. by SN. Londo, 
and 64an, 1. Manchester, on the London and, 
North Western rnilway. Pop. by T8217, 9,220; 
1854, 14,670; L841, 22,014, and in l#Gd, obs, 





aie cot hay crete et econ 
The Lowy is. well Isid ont, well Hit, snd is emi-. 
nomtly tbrivings Tt#rapid erowthr is owing to the 
still-moré rapid ‘extension of the ‘cottod nianufac- 
tute, , In 1864 there Were about ninety cotton, 
mills at work’m the'tewn. Among the public — 
buildings are an olf.and a new church, with nu- 
merous chapels and’ other places vf -worship, a’ 
-court-house, a.theatre, ¢oncert-room, and an ex- 
celfent market. The free school ts but. slender! 
endowed; but these are several other schools, with | 
a mechanics’ institute and large Sunday schools, 
The Ashton, Staley-bridge, &c., Banking Com- 
pany, established in 1856, has its head office,in the 
fown ; and here, also, the Manchester and. Liver- 
pool District Banking Company, and other banka, 
have branches, Market-day, Saturday, There is 
a cattle market on the “first Saturday in each 
month. Fairs, March 23, April 29, July 14, 18, 
and 25, Noy. 10 and Nov.-21. 

Ashton is admirably situated for trade and 
manufacture, in the centre of a populous neigh- 
bourhood, having: an unlimitefl command of coal, 
and communicating by means of canals and rail- ° 
ways with all parts of the empire. It was anctently 
a berougsh, but forssome cause or other has long 
heen disfranchised, The Reform Act conferred 
on it the privilege of sending one wt to the H. of 
%. Tt had, in 1864, 4 constituency of 1,062 regts- 
tered cleetors, the whole of them being 104 honse- 
holders. 

ASTA, the largest, earliest civilised, and in many 
respects the most interesting of the great divisions 
of the globe, extends from 1° 20° to 78° N: lat., 
and, when the islands belonging to it are included, 
from 1° 19'S. lat, Froth W. to KE, it extends from 
26° to 190° BE. long, The most northerly point of 
the continent is Cape Taimura,: 78° N, lat,; the 
most easterly, Cape Tshukotskoi Noss, 190° E, 
long.; the most southerly, Cape Buros, 1° 20° 8. 
lat.: and the most westerly, Cape Baba, in Asia 
Minor, 26° E. long. Cape Taimura and Cape Buros 
are mote than 4,300 m, distant from each other, 
and this consequently is the extent of Asia from 
N.toS. Its greatest breadth occurs under the 
parallel of 48° N, lat., between Cape Haba and the 
BE. coast of the Corea, where it extends about 
5,600 miles from W. to FE. Its surface is supposed 
to cover about 17,500,000 sq. m., being above four 
times the area of Europe, 

I. Sxketcu of As1s.—On the N, Asia is washed | 
by the Arctic Sea, which separates it from the 
Arctic countries of America: onthe E. by the Pa- 
cifie Ocean, which divides it from the continent. of 
Ameri¢a; on the 8. by the Indian Ocean, which 
lies between it and Austraha: on the W, itis con- 
terminous with Africa and Furope, The boundary 
line between it and Africa is formed by the Guif of 
Aen, the straits of Babelmandeb (where both 
continents are only about 16 miles apart), the Red 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, where beth conti- 
nents unite for about 70 miles. Asia Is separated 
from Eurepe by the Mediterranean Sea, the 
ZEgean Sea, or Archipelago, the straits of the Dar- 
lanelles, the Sea of Marmorta, the channel of Con- 
stantinople, and the Black Sea. Frem the eastern 
shares of the latter sea the boundary-line runs 
along the crest of Mount Caucasus to the Caspian 
Sea, which constitutes the boundary as far as the 
mouth of the river Oural. Thence tt follows the 
course of that river up to its source in the Ouralian 
Range, which latter forms the remainder of the 
haundary line to the Gulf of Kara, E. of the 
island of Novaia Zemlia. 

To the & and SI. of Asia is the greatest of all 
archipelagos, containing many thousands of large 





tand small islands, These belong partly to Asia, 
aint purty to Australia, but they are not separated 
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by any natural boundary. When the Portuguese 
and Spaniards began to Be acquainted with the 
islands of India, they conquered or settled thosé 
only which were supposed likely to repay the ex- 
pense and trouble. These were then, and are still, 
considered as liclonging to Asia. The others, 
which did not.offer such advantages, and were not 
setiled or visited at that time, are new included in 
Austtala, In this way, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, the Moluecas, and that long chain of 
islands which, in the cast, begins with ‘Timurlaut, 
and on the west terminates with Java, are ¢on- 
silered as belonging to Asia, whilst the numerous 
islands dispersed between the Moluccas and New 
Guinea, and lying at a short distance from the 
former, are included in Australia, 

In Jooking at the map of Asia, we are stnick by 
observing, that the Pacific Ocean, which divides 
it from America, nowhere reaches inmiunemliately to 
the coasts of the continent, but is separated from 
themiby several chains of islands, which, with thie 
coast, form a number of.smaller sca-bastus, ‘Phe 
most northerly of these sea-basins is the Ser of 


Kamtchatha, ving between the NE, extremity of 


Asia and the NW. of America, ail separated from 
the Pactiic by the Alcutian Islands, 
Islands, extending from Cape Lopatka to Yeso, che 
must northerly of: the islands forming the empire 
of Japan, sepabate another sea-basin from the 
Pacific ; 
large island forming its W. side, and commonly 
~ called Sarhahen, Farther S, lies the 
Jupas, shut up by the islands ‘tonstituting that 
empiré and the opposite coasts of Manchootia and 
Corea, Then follows the sea enlled Tung-Fai 
(Eastern Sea) by the Chinese, with its extensive 
northern gulf the Wang-Hai (Yellow Bea). ‘Phis 
hasin is mere open towards the Pacific, its entrance 
ting shitt up only by two or three small groups 
of islands, among wich the Loo Chuo have ob- 
tained some celebrity in later dimes. The Island 
of Formosa forms the southern boundary of this 
basing From this island to thé equatur extends 
the Han-Hai (Southern Sea} of the Chinese, 
called by the Europeans: the Chinese Sea, because 
it is fraversed by them in their v ayage to China, 
The eastern boundaries of this basin are the Phi- 
lippines and the islands of Palawan and Horreo, 
and it forms two great gulfs in the continent, 
thoseef Tonkin and Siam, The formation of these 
five sta-basins is partly ewiny to. tlie tliree reat 
peninsulas, which project from the continent, tie 
peninsula of the Tshirktshes, océupying 60,000 sq. 
m,, and those of Kamtchatka aud Corea, which 
are nearly of the same extent. 

The &. coast of Asia is not surrounded Iry close 
seas, but is quite open to the Indian Gecan, except. 
where it boridlers gn the Chinese Sca; but in these 
parts are several pulls which deeply penetrate 
inte the continent, and thus form extensive poi 
sulas. The principal.are the Bay of Benyal, the 
Sea of Arabia, the Persian Guill, the Gulf of 
Ajan,. and the Hed Sea, separating Asia Irom 
Africa. The peninsulas which occur on this side 


Sea of 
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The Kurilian 


se 


it is called the Sea af OkAotsh, from the - 


SJand, and, as it seems, alse on 


are those of India without the Ganees, which has | 


an area of nearly 800,000 sq. ma, Jidia within 
the Ganges and Arabia. 
tioned comprising upwards of a'million sq. m,; the 
three together being nearly equal to Furope ip 
extont. 

_ Where Asia approaches Eyrope, we mect the | 
larve peninsula of Asia Minor, coverings a stutace 
af more than 200,000 sq. mn, which bene sur- 


deep bays, and. having several proj jecting ‘tongues 
of land, would give great advantages to maritime 
in tereourse’ with other countries did the severity of 
the cHmate not render them ‘naccessible all the 
year round. They are” nearly cverywhicre en- 
closed hy tee, 

Great Northern Plain.— Conformation of the 
Suifiace — ftivers.—Along the coasts of the Arctic 
Sea, always covered with ice except in the sum- 
mer months, when it is open along the shores to a 
distance of a few miles, extends'the yreatest plain 
of the globe, This plain not only covers fearly 
the whole of Northern Asia, but advances wesé- 


ward, extending over the cast of Europe, and, 


reaching to the very shores of the North ‘Sea op 
posite Great Britain, We may even affirm that 
the hay and level countries which in england o€- 
eur along the North Sea betweeu the Thames and 
umber, constitute the farthest W. corner of this 
vast plain, Tor, a traveller departing from Lon- 
don and advancing eastward between the parallels 
of 929 and o8° N. lat. as far as 85° KE, long., and 
henee between 45° and 46° N, lat., will arrive at 
Takutzk, on the river Lena (1809, long.) without. 
havin passed any meuntain-range. The highest 
ground in his wey would ocent about 66° E. long, 
between the fiver Oural and the sources of the 
Todol, where a chain of hills rises, but only to an 
absolute heizht of less than 2,000 ft, In this long 
journey he would have traversed 130 degrees of 
long., or more than a third part of the curvature of 
the earth, aud this is the length of the great plam 
mr this parallel = But along the Arctic Sea it 
slretches farther east, and terminates at 165° E. 
jong, on the banks of the river Kolyma. 

This plain would extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacitie Sea, but for two mountain-rangeés, 
which rise at its Wy, and IS, extremities like high 
walls, to protect it against the encroachments of 
the sea, At its W. extremity are the Scandina- 
vian mountains, lying NNE, and SSW. At its 
ik, extremity are, first, the Yablonvi mountains, 
and ihen the Verkhoianskoi and Stannovel moun- 
tains, wlich extend from the 8, limits of the Kus- 
sian prov. of Zabaikalskava, E. of Lake Baikal, m 
a NE direction, until they terminate on Behting’s 
Strait, This range occupies a considerable width, 
being probably nowhere less than 150 m. across, 
but dees not rise te a considerable heirht, the 
hivhest. of its summits which have been measured 
attaining only 4,033 fi. above the sea, and its: 
mean elevation being estimated at less than 2,000 
ft. Its N. branches fill up the whole country 
between the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the 
Polar Sea with mountains of moderate elevation, 
many of which, however, are alwaya covered with 
snow on account of ther ligh latitude near the 
Polar Cirele, 

It is worthy of remark, that. in the seas adjoin- 
nye the two boundary ranges, two of the most. 
aclive volcanic systems are met with. To the 


west of the Seandinavian mountaina a great ouim-— - 


her of yvoleanoes are placed an the island of lee- 
thie yeiplibourings | 
On the east of the Yabla- 


island of Jan Maven, 


Sbeland continuing ranges, the peniusila of Kamt- 


Each of the dast mca 








chatka offers a simila® phenomenon, seems that 
the chain of meuntauis is mustly covered with 
volcanic matter, aml several very high summits 
are still active voleanoes. The highest of the 
two summits of the volcano of Shivclush rises to 
HAO ft. above the sea, and that of the voleano 
Khiutshewsk even to Lo,k25 ft, The tracts of lew 


-ronuded by the Mediterranean and Vlack Sea, | land which extend alam the sea-coasia of this 


facilitates the intercourse of buth coutincuts Ly s@db 
2 as well as by and. 
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| pemlusula are partly cov ‘ered with thick forests, 
aie quuctly with fine TASS, brut neither agriculture 
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. | 
scanty population finding if more easy to get its 
subsistence by fishing.  - 

Besides the ranges forming the boundary of the 
plain to the FE. and W., it is nearly in its middle 
traversed by ancther chain, the Ouralian moun- 
tains, which run nearly due N, and §, on both 
sides of 60° F. long, ‘This range, which in breadth 
vecupies hardly anywhere more than 60 or 60 m., 
exhibits near its N. exiremity a few suminits 
which tise to from 4,000 te OOK) ft. Put the 
mean elevation is probably not mere than 2,000 
ft, abaye the sea. Between 56° and 54° are also 
some summits which attain between 4,004) and 
5,000 ft. At the sources of the river Qural the range 
lowers considerably, and divides in several nidges ; 
af which one, ealled the hills of Muyodsharsk, 
advances in a Si, direction, and terminates on 
the plain which divicles the Caspian Sea from the 
Jake of Aral, Thus tlis chain does not jom the 
mountan-rangres in the interior of Asia = * 

Nearly in the middle of the S. border of the 
Great Plain, on both sides of the hills of Mugoil- 
sharsk amd the conntries lying &, of it, between 
45° and 64° E. leng,, occurs the most remarkatle 
depression on the surface of the earth, A tract of 
coubiry, extendiug over an area of more than 
300,000 sq.m, exclusive of the Caspian Sea, 1s, 
according to the supposition of Humboldt, lower 
than the surface of the ocean, ‘The lowest. part of 
it is occupied by the Caspian Sea, which was supe 
posed by Hurmbeldt to be no less than 348 fr, 
below the surface of the Black Sea: but later, and 
it is believed, mere correct, measurements make 
the level of the Caspian Sea only 116 ft, below, 
and that. of the Lake of Aral 14 fi. above, the level | 
of the Tlack Sea. According to Humboldt, this 
depressim extends between the rivers Kooma, 
Wola, and Qural, up to a line drawn from Sara- 
tow to Orenburg, whence its boundary runs to the, 
Lake of Ak-sa-kal (48° N, lat., and 639 E, long}, 
an then includes the countrics traversed, by the 
lower courses of the Sir-Daria (Sihuon, /azartes} 
and Anwo-Daria (Qzxus), consisting principally of 
the state of Kliva, on tle course of the latter nver, 
This country is se little elevated above the great 
lakes, which lie in the midst of it. that a strong 
north-westerly wind of some coniituance forces 
their waters over many milea of the adjacent 
tracts, [ts soil consists partly of sand, aud partly 
of hard elav. on which neither trees nor shrubs 
grow, and which only in apring, alter the melting 
of the snow, is cavered with a scanty but nourish- 
ing vrass and numerous towers, Tt ts only used as 
pasture by the nomadic tribes which wander about 
in this desert. Natural wells are nowhere found, 
but water is met with on digving some feet down 
in those districts which have a sandy soil, but not 
in those where it consists of clay. Along the 
banks of the watercourses trees and sheabs grow, 
and the sail is fit fur agricultural purposes, but 1s 
commonly used as mendows. 

Along the shores of the Caspian Sea this low 
and desert country extends tu the very edge of 
the table-land of Iran (Persia), where it terminates 
between 30° and 87° N, lat., but from the table- 
land of Eastern Asia it is separated by a mountain 
region, which comprehends the countries of Kho- 
kan and Ddadakshan, aud between. them and the 
desert extends Bokhara, whose surface is braken 
into ridges of molerate height, and valleys of con- 
siderable width, which, being watered by artificial 
means, are very productive of all kinds of grain 
and fruit. ‘This country, therefore, offers a sucees— 
sian «ft fertile and sterile tracts over the whole of 
its surface. 

‘The Caspian Sea, which covers a surface of | 
120,000 sq. ma, is very deep tuwards its 5, e@x- 
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tremity, where it is surrounded by the mountam- — 
ranges of Iran, hut where it borders on the desert it 
is shallow. Its watera are salt. The Lake or Sea of 
Aral, tying farther’east, has a surface of between « 
40,000 and 50,000 aq. m., and “its waters are like- 
wise salt, as ig the case with all the numerous 
smaller Jakes which occur in the above-mentioned 
depression, ‘The Lake of Aral receives the two 
largest rivers which drain the S. parts of the 
desert, and descend from the table-land of F, Asia, 
The Str-Daria, which in its upper course, flows 
through Khokan, runs about $50 m., and the 
Amu-Daria, which rises in Badakshan, and flows 
along the southern boundary of Bokhara, and 
afterwards through the desert and Khiva, has a 
course of nearly J, 1K} m, 

The QOural dividing Asia from Earope, the great 
plain is divided between these two continents, 
Though that portion of it which belongs to Europe 
has immense traets of very fertile land, especially 
in the centre of Russia, the plain of Siberia ne- , 


| where exhibits such a soi, Those parts which lie , 
‘contiguous to the great depression, and as far EK. 


ax #2° I. long., are steppes, that is, level countries 
with a sandy, pravell¥, or clayey soil, destitute of — 
trees, except along the bottoms of some of the 
nvers, and covered partly with low shrubs, and 
partly with coarse grass, which affords only very 
scanty pasture, In moet parts they are destitute 
of water, The great steppe of Barabinskaja, be- 
taveen the rivers Yrtish and Obi, 1s partly covered 
with laree swamps, and intermingled with numer- 
ous salt-lakes, some of eonsiderable extent; the 
remaiuler has a dry sterile soil, but when it begins 
to nse in hills towards the Altai range, many dis- 
tricia are fit for agriculture, and are cultivated. 
This last observation applies still more #o the 
countries farther E,, between the rivera Obi and 
Yenesei, where agriculture has already advanced 
from 56° N, lat. to Krasnovarsk, This portion of 
the plain is considered the granary of Siberia, tg 
surface is rather hilly, The countries lying east 
of the Yenesei do not exhibit a.Jevel plain, but - 
rather an undylating surface, which in some parts 
is even broken, But as the climate is lesa mild 
than farther west, agriculture is only pursued in a 
comparatively few sheltered places, and the rear- 
ing of eattle and the chase afford subsistence to 
its scanty population. This part of the plain is 
covered with immense forgsts of pines, birch, &c,, 
of which the W, steppes are destitute, and its pas- 
tures are also much richer. That portion of the 
plain which extends N. of the Polar Circle has its 
surtace frozen ten mpnths of the year, and even 
in July ice is met with at the depth of a foot, It 
is al immense desert, covered with moss, and in- 
terspersed with numerous lakes and swamps, In 
summer its whole surface ig-changed into a swamp, 
wi then it is inaccessible. This mossy desert ts 
called Hendra, It is worthy of remark, that at the 
mouth of the Lena, and between it and that of the 
indivhirka, immense masses of bones, and even 
entire skeletons of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
autediluvian auimals are found mibedded in the 
ive, Which never 1s dissclved by the rays of the sun, 
This plain is drained by numcrons rivers, which, ' 
descending from the Altai and‘other lefty moun- 
tain-ranges, on the southern border of the plain, 
traverse it in anortherly direction. Some of’them 
may be enumerated among the largest mvers of 
the glube. Such is ¢he Obi or Oby, which umites 
with the Yrtish, and whose whole course rather 
exceeds 2,000 m. The Yenesei is.still longer; tor 
if we take for its source the Selenga,. which falls 
into the Lake of Bgikal, and issués from it under 
the name of Lower, Angara, but changes it after- 


wards into that of Upper Tunguska, 1% runs nut 
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less than’?,500 m, The Lena, which is joined by 
the large tributaries Vitim and Aldan, has @ course 

of hardly less than 2,000 m. “Farther KE. is the: 
Yana, which flows about 400 m., the Indighirka 

about 700 m., and the Kolyma 900 m, 

2, Elevated Table-land of Hastern Asia—The 
hondary of this extensive region les near the 
parallel of 50° N, Jat., between 82° and 122° E, 
long. On the W. the boundary is formed by a line 
extending first from 50° N, lat, and 82° E, Jong. to 


+ 40° N, lat, and 72° E, long., ant hence nearly due 


§ to 84°, From this point it follows the range of | 
the Himaiaya mountains in its SE. direction to | 
&2° KE. long., where this chain, which constitutes 
the S. edge of the table-land, begins to turn nearly 
due E., and continues in that direction as far as 
97° FE. long., near the parallel of 24° N. lat, Hence 
it passes SE. to the table-land of Yu-nan, 25° 8. 
lat. and 103° EF, long., which forms the most south- 
erly point. of the great table-land of Eastern Asia, 
. The eastern boundary runs along the range of the 
Yun-ling mountging, which rise i the most south- 
erly bend of the river Kin-sha-kiang., 

‘The whole of the immense area included within 
these lines is considerably elevatedl above the 
Jevel of the sea, Only a few comparatively small 
tracts of eountry are supposed to have less than 
g,000 ft. of absolute elevation, aud many of its 
southern plains rise to more than 10,000) ft, Ac- 
cording to our scanty information, we may sup- 
pose that the whole cauntry’ rises continually 
higher in, form of terraces as it, approaches its 
southern boundary, the Himalaya range.  Jbut, 
examining the course of the rivers, we are obliged 
to suppuse that this country gradually declines 
towards the east, as those nvers which flow from it 
tu theSwest rise only on the very borders of the 
table-land, but many of those which traverse its 
internal plains descend to the Pacific Sea, Even 
those which are net connected with -the sea, but 
tarminate in lakes having no outlet, run mosily 
from W, to FB, ) oA 

This table-land does net extend in one uninter- 
fupte@plain, but besides its being almost every- 
where surtounded by mount ain Fanos, its Intenlwr 
is hikewise traversed by several extensive chains. 
We shall first indicate the ranges which arc met 
on its borders, then those in the iterivr, and 
‘make a faw observations on the countries lying 
between the mountain chains, 

Alung the N. edge of the table-land runs a 
series of mountaim-ranges, begimmings ut the cx- 
treme west with the Altai rangt, a chain of moun- 
tains which varies in width between 200 and 300 
m., and extends along the table-land to Lake 
Kogeul. {t was formerly supposed to have a much 
greaterextent, but it ig now Known that this lake 
with chat of Baikal separate this range from the 
mountains of Dauria, The highest part of the 
whole ranve is near its Wt extremity, where, on 
the hanks of the nver Tshumya, an upper branch 
of the-Oby, it rises in some summits £0 more Chan 
10.000 ft. above ihe level of the sea, andis abways 
covercd with snow, Te the north-east of Lake 
Koseul is the great Alpine lake of Baikal, 355 m. 
in leneth, by 34) and 40m, in width, and covering 
a surtace of 14,800 sq.m, se that it is larger than 
half Scotland. 

The Ws boundary of the table-land, between 
80° N. lat, and &2° E. jong., and 40° N. lat. and 
72° Ki, long., is not formed by a rnountain chain, 
hut by a country with a broken surface, which we 
shall uctice hereafter, Dut between 40° asl 34° 
N. lat. a conturmous range rises to a gread. height, 
Tt ta ongallad oan aup mare Balet Taeaeh. bor. bie the 
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The vast range of the Himalaya mountaiys runs 
along the SW. and 8. edge of the table-tand, from 
34° N. Jat. and 73° E, long, to 28° N, lat. and 97° 
I, long., being about 1,800 m, in length, and from 
250 to 850 m. across. From the low plains of 
India, which border on the range on the SW., 
the mountain-mass rises abruptly to about 4,400 
‘or 5,000 ft. Behind it lies a belt of an extremely 
broken s@rface, from 100 to #00 m. in breadth, 
overtopped by numerous high summits, which 
grow higher and- higher as they approach the 
table-land, The base on which they rest. also mses 
gradually, till it attains near the table-land the 
height of 8000 or 9,000 ft. Then follows the 
highest portion of this stupendous range, the crest 
of the Ffimiius or Jmiius of the ancients, some of 
whose summits exceed by 10,000 and 11,000 ft, 
the altitade of Mont Blanc, and are the highest 
in any country hitherto discovered. The Dha- 
walagiri (28° 30° N, lat., and 838° 30’ KE. long.) 
attains 26,462 ft, above the sea, and the Chamalart 
(289 N. Jat. and 89° 380) EK. long.) iseprobably but 
little lower, The Tawalhir (30° 22’ N. lat., and 
78° 47 E, long.) rises to 26,019 ft, There are pro- 
bably above 200 summits, which rise more than 
14,000 ft. above the sea, and are covered with 
eternal snow. In fact, the name Himalaya or 
Himeleh is merely a Sanserit term for snowy; 
a circumstance of which Pliny was well aware 
when he savas Dndtusincolarwn lingua nivosum sig- 
nificunte, (IHst, Nat., lib, vi, § 17.) By tar the 
erceater number of these high summits lie W. of 
the Chamalari; for E. of that high pinnacle, the 
mountains which attain the suew seem huge, 
but few. On-the SW. are the plains of India, 
which arc nowhere more than 1,()00 ft, abuye the 
sen: aud on the north of the range are the plains 
ot Tibet, which have at least 10,U4%) ft, of absolute 
elevation, The highest crest of Lhe range towards 
this tabletand is between 1640 and 18.000 ff, 
high, the-Neetec pass, one of the lowest, rising to 
16,569 1, above the sea, 

The country which les between the E. ex- 
tremity of the Himalaya range (97° KE. long.) and 
the table-land of Yu-nan (between 100° apd it49 
E, longs) contains tle sources of the Trawaddi, and 
risés to a considerable elevation, bei overtopped 
by high smmmits, The table-land of Yu-nan it- 
self is of considerable height, and the winters are 
very cold, though it be placed near the tropic. 
Some mowitain summits which mse from it attain 
the snuw-line; they are mostly situated along the 
most southerly bend of the river Kin-sha-kiang, 
and may be considercd as the most southerly ex- 
tremity of the Yun-ling. 

The Yun-ling, which rises on the E. edge of the 
creat. table-land, and mins in a NNE, direction in 
the great bend of the river Kin-sha-kiang, is also 
of considerable height, so that it is frequently 
called by tlie Chinese the Siue-ling (now-range). 
The snow-capped summits are numeruus, between 
30° and 36° N, lat,, and more especially between 
390 and 34°. The eastern boundary of this table 
land is formed by the mountam-ranges of the 
Tn-shan and Khing-khan, which extend cast and — 
north from the most northerly bend of the Whang- 
ho river. The jengih of the In-shan does not 
mnuch exceed $60 miles, But the Khing-khan, 
whose worlhern extremity advances to the most 
northerly bend of the river Amvor, has a length 
of nearly 81} mules. 

The most northerly of the mountain-ranses 
traversing the interior of the great table-land of 
astern Asia is the Tlnan-shan. It begins at 
the qorthern extremity of the Tartash- lui, or’ 
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projects under the name of Ak-Tagh into the 
plains of Bokhara, lying farther W. The Thian- 
Shan runs from W. to E., between 70° and 969, 
and then it terminates abruptly in the plain. 
its western portion, which is cailed Muz-Tagh, 
though rising to a great elevation, is passed by 
the caravans between Kuldja and Khasgzhar. Here 
its breadth does not exceed 80 or 40 m, But near 
79° E, long., where it is traversed by the road be- 
tween Kuldja and Aksu, the highest part of the 
mountain-pass is covered with snow, and leads 
over a glacier, Hence this pass is called Mussur 
dabihn, or the glacier-pass. Farther E. is the 
Jigh volcanic peak, called Pe-shan. The centre 
of the whole range is occupied by an extensive 
mass of very high rocks, which rise far above the 
sniw-line, and this mass is known as one of the 
highest mountains in Northern Asia by the name 
of Bogie Oila, To the E. of this high mountain- 
mass occurs another volcano, named the volcano 
of Ho-theou (Fire-town}. Snow-capped moum-~- 
tains appear Jikewise on the EF. of the Bagdo Oéla, 
but. we are very little acquainted with this part of 
the range, 

It was formerly supposed that a high mowntain- 
range, running SW, and NE, connected the 
Western exiremity of the Thian-Shan with the 
western extremity of the Altai range, but it 15 
ecrtain that no such range exists, The country 
lying between these ranges is indeed traversed by 
several lower mdges, of which seme are of con- 
siderable extent, but they are not connected with 
each other, wide plains extending between them. 
These plaina do not. much differ from the steppes 
of Western Siberia, being only covered with coarse 
grass; but along the rivers are considerable tracts 
of jand, fit for agriculture, and yielding rich erops 
of ree and millet. Besides, there are similar 
tracts along the foot of the ridges, This country 
is, besides, remarkable for the great namber of 
large Jakes which are met with over its whole 
surface, The most remarkable are the Balkash, 
which 1s said to extend from 120 to 140m. from 
N. to S., the Issekul or Temurti, which is half as 
long, the Ala-kul, Zaisen, Kijilbash Noir, [ke- 
Aral Nodjr, Ubra Nor, and a great number of 
smaller ones, Except the Zaisan they have no 
outlets, and the water of none of them arrives at 
the sea. Another remarkable circumstance is the 
ocaurrence of voleanves, at a distance of about 
1,000 m. from the sea, For, besides the voleanves 
noticed in the Thian-Shan range, there oceur 
others to the N, of the chain, and one is found on 
an island in the Lake of Ala-kul. 

Not far from the 5, extremity of the Tartash-i- 
hag (between 35° and 369 N. lat.), another moun- 
tain-range, running BE. and W., is counected with 
it, ‘This chain is called by the Chinese geogra- 
phers, Kuen-luen, or Kul-kun, We know very 
little of it, except thal. tt stretches over the whale 
breadth of the great table-land, and nearly im the 
middle of itsextent {about 92° E, long.) divides 
inte two ranges, of which that which declines 
somewhat to the N.is called Nan-Shan, and is 
probably connected with the In-ishan by the Ala- 
Shan, arrange of mountains extending along tlie 

banks of the Hoang-ho, where it flows N, The other 
branch of the Kuen-luen, which declines some- 
what to the S., is called the Bayan Kara moun- 
tains, and frequently also the Kuen-luen. These 
rulges are i many parts covered with snow all 


the year round; whenee they frequently are called | 


Sinue-mountains (anow-mountains) ly the Chinese, 

The immense tract of country which lies to the 
N. of this range (on the W, between it and the 
Thian-Shan, and on the K, between it and the Altai 
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Great Steppe. But the whole of this tract 2s noi 
a desert. The W. portion of it, between 72° alt 
96° E. long., or between the Thian-Shan and Kuen. 
luen, 18 only from 300 to 400 m. acrosa, and nearl) 
1,200 m, in length. Here we find a tract o . 
country from 50 to 80 m, across, along the foot of . 
the Thian-Shan range, fertile in many districta, 
producing different kinds of grain, cotton, wine, 
and fruit, or covered with nourishing grass. 
Through this tract runs the great commercial road, 
which connects W, Asia with the more eastern — 
ecountri¢s, and here are situated the commercial — 
towns of Khasghar, Aksu, Kutshe, Karashar, Tur- 
fan, and Khamil, or Hami, The W. portion (be- 
tween 72° and 77° E. long.) 1s also not a desert. 
Through the tracts separating the rivers are 
steppes, Le. plains without trees, and producing 
only a coarse grass; the lands bordering the banks 
of the watercourses are fertile in grain and cot- 
ton, Here is the town of Yarkand, and, towards 
the Kuen-luen, Khotun, through which two places 
a read runs, which connects N. Asia with India,.' 
{tis suppesed that the term cotton is derived from 
the name of the last-mentioned town. The re- 
mainder of this region is a desert, and mostly of 
the worst kind, where the sandy surface, accord- 
ing to a Chinese author, moves like the waves of 
the sea, This desert is sometimes distinguished 
by the name of Sha-shin, or the Gob: of Lop Noir. 
The Lup is one of the extensive lakes without an 
outlet, which frequently are met with in this de- 
sert, It receives from the W. the Tarim, into 
which flow the Yarkand-Daria, Kashgar Daria, 
and other rivers from the Kuen-luen, Dolor, and 
Thian-Shan ranges. This part of the Great Table- 
land is suppesed to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
ft. above the sea-level. | 

It. seems that under the meridian of Khamil 
(96° f, long.) the desert is narrowed to about 150 
m. across by the fertile districts. of Tangut, which 
skirt the declivity of the mountains of Nan-Shan, 
and protrude far northward into the desert. The 
desert, dividing it from Khamil, and called Gobi of 
Tangut, is also less level, more stony, ang,better 
adapted for pasture, than farther K,or W. Hence 
the Chinese government has extended its NW, 
proy. of Kansi through this desert to the N. side 
of the ‘Thian-Shan mountains. 

The Gobi-Shamo Steppe extends from the east- 
em extremity of the Phian-Shan (96° E, long.) to 
the Khing-Khan (120° H, long.), nearly 1,200) m. 
in lengih, and its width between the Altat range 
on the N,, and the Nan-Shan, Ala-Shan, and In- 
Shan, on the $., varies between O00 and 70U m, 
Through the middie of this tract extends, in the 
whole of its length, what 1 properly called the 
Shamo (Sand Sea). It is from 150 to 250 m, 
across; and in it sand almost exclusively covers 
the surface, which commonly is level, but in some 
places rises into hills, on which masses of loose 
stone are met with, Small and shallow lakes are 
frequent, but their water is either salt or bitter. 
The vegetation is very scanty, and affords but 
indifferent pasture, In a few places a small num- 
ber: of stunted trees are met with. ‘This part of 
the Gobi is about 3,000 ft. above the sea-level, but 
it sinks in some plages even to 2,600 ft, In those 
parts of the Gobi wich he to the N. and 35. of 
the Shamo, the surface is between 3,000 and 
4,000 ft, above the sea, Here tt ig not, in general, 
covered with sand, but with gravel aud pebbles. 
and is in many placessrocky, The vegetation is 
Touch more vigorous, and the pastures conse- 
quently richer. It is even thought that, in many 
thatricts, agriculture would succeed, if the no- 
Madic nations inhabiting these countries would 
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on China, millet is grown abundantly, and even 
‘wheat and barley, though not toa great extent. 
Trees are also met with, as well on the N. as on 
the 8. of the Shamo, ‘especially fir, birch, and 
poplars, but not m large forests, The countries 
are likewise better provided with water than the 
Shame, which could not be traversed, if wells 
were not dug at certain places where the roads 
pass, ‘The northern and southern districts have 
also a lesa level surface, ridges®f stony and rocky 
hills traversing it In many places; they run com- 
monly from W. to E., and are called the Black 
Clouds. The few and sluggish rivers which are 
met with, are lost in lakes without outlets. Oniy 
in the north-eastern angle are the Kerloon andl 
Khaika-Pira rivers, Which, entering Lake Tshun, 
form the: Arfoun, the principal branch of the 
Amoor, The temperature of the air is extremely 
low over the whole Gobi, the waters being covered 
with ice six months of the year, 

‘The country which is included between the two 
branches of the Kuen-lucn range, the Nan-Shan, 
and Bayan Kara mountains, is called Thomge- 
Hai, or Khoo-khoo-noor, The latter name is 
derived from an extensive lake in ita NI, dis- 
trict, Tt is very little known, and scems to ex- 
hibit a sucecssion of narrow valleys and very 
high mountains, whose numerous summits pass 
far beyond the snow-line. ‘These mountains form 
yery extensive and high masses in the bend of 
the Whang-ho, which river bas its sources in the 
W. districts of this region. 

The whole country 5S. of the Kuen-luen monn- 
tains, as far S. as the Himalaya range, is compre- 
hended under the name of Tibet, It is, doubt- 
less, the highest part of the great table-land of 
Eastern Asia, and there are good reasons for as- 
sigtung if an average absolute elevation of 
10,000 ft. above the sea-level, though, towards 
the east, the valleys of some rivers may be consider- 

‘ably less, A mountain-range runs through tt from 
W. to EK. It is connected with the Himalava 
ranjyre by a level table-land of i4,000 ft. elevation, 
whigh surrounds the sacred lakes of Manassa- 
Rewora and Ravan-Hrad, and on which, or near 
which, are the sources of three great rivers, the 
Indlus, Ganges, and Yara-Tsanpo, or Brahmapoutra. 
The mountain-chain itself is called Gang-dis-ri on 
the W., but farther E, it bears the name of Zang, 
Jia I, extremity is separated from the Yun-iing 
hy the valley of the Kin-sha-kiang, which here 
flows from N, to §. Little is known of this range, 
which probably, being placed on so elevated a base, 
passes with its summits the line of congelation. 

Of the country which kes ta the N. of this 
range very little is known, if we except the most 
westerly corner, where the Indus river, issuing 
from a table-land between minutain-rilyes, enters 
the spacious, level, and fertile valley of Leh, ar 
Ladak, and runs in it about 300 m,, till it breaks 
through the mountain- -Tangyes which oppose its 
course, and enters the plain of India. On the 
W, of this fine, but elevated valley, is che Lima- 
laya range; and on the E, another high chain, 
the Kara-korum mountains, which, extending 
NW. and SE.,, connect the Kuen-luen chain with 
the Gang-dis-ri mountains. 

The country east of the Karakorum mountains, 
snd extending between the Kuen-luen and the 
(rang-dis-ri ranges, 1s called Katshe, or Ror Katshe, 
There occur in it some ranges, but the preatest 
part extends in wide playns, similar to the steppes, 
but abundantly provided with gool pasiure, 
Near the Gang-dis-ri range is an exiensive lake, 
called Tengri, and N, of it are the saurees of the 


traversing the NW, part of this province under 
the name of Kin-sha-kiang, or River of the Golden 
Sand, it passes into the province of Yu-nan, It 
leaves this province again towards the NE., and 
re-entering Szechuen, traverses its SE, portion. 
At the city of Leuchow, it receives the river Min, 
or Wei, and after this junction, it loses its names 
of Kin-sha-kiang, and takes that of Ta-ktang, or 
Great Biver. At Wuchang, in the province of 
Hupth, it is joined by the Hu- kiang, or Hu river, 
and the main riveris from this pomt known by 
its name of Yang-tse-kiang. 

The country between the Gang-dis-ri range and 
the Ilimalaya mountains is Tibet Proper. Its 
surface exhibits only low rocky hills, without any 
signs af vegetation, rising on extensive arid plains, 
covered at certain scasons with rich otass, atl 
affording pasture to numerous herds of cattle, 
The valleys in which the rivers run are consider- 
ably depressed below the surface of the plains, 
and in these valleys agriculture is carmed on with 
great care, Ail kinds of European grains are 
cultivated, and in some places rice, Most of the 
fruit-trees of Evrope also suceced. But, as the 
portion of the country which is fit for agriculture 
is only asmall part of the whole, the population, 
though far from nutherons, is partly supphed with 
com Jrom the adjacent countries, The climate is 
very severe, and the nvers cavered with ice for 
some months, The FE, part of Tibet is very little 
known; it seems to be traversed by lich ranges, 
anid not te exhibit the large plains which occur 
farther W. In Tibet is the lake Palte, which has 
a latee island in its centre, 50 that the lake has 
the form of a mng, The Yaru-Tsaupo, or Brah- 
mapouira river, rans through this country from W, 
to Ef, and after a course of more than’ 00 m., 
breaks through the chain of the Tlimalaya range, 
about 94° E. long., and joins the Brahmapoutra 
under the name of Di-hong. | 

The table-land of Yu-nan, which forms the 
most southerly portion of the great table-land of 
astern Asia, has an extremely diversified surlacc, 
being a succession of mountains which in some 
places rise above the snow-line, and of valleys, 
which, however, frequently widen ta smali plaiis. 
The chmate imdicates a considerable elevation 
above the sea-level, but itis not so high as to pre- 
clude agriculture, com being raised in the valleys 
and plains, and in some districts rice. Towards 
the NW ., hawever, it rises much higher, as there 
the rearing of cattle forms the principal occupation 
of the mbhahitants, who have herds of chowry- 
tailed cattle (Bos erunniens,) which are only found 
in very cold countrics. 

3. Countries lying to the East of the Table-land 
of Eastern Asia -—East of the desert of Gobi ex- 
tends Shing-king, or Manchoona (the country of 
the Manchoos), bordered to the coasts of the Pa- 
cific, cxeept in the extreme north, where the east- 
ern boundary of Manchoeria 1s the river Ussunri, 
an aftuent of the Amour, ‘Fhe country east of 
the Ussun, between this river and the Pacitic, has 
receitly been annexed to the Russian empire, 
Manchoaria ts divided from the desert by the 
Khing-khan mouniains, which on the side of the 
desert are destitute of wood, but towards’ Man- 
choorla are covered with fine forest-trees, among 
which ak ts frequent. ‘The boundary between 
Manchooria and the peninsula of Corea approaches 
the coast and runs so close along it as to leave only 
at some places a very larrow strip of low coun- 
try wilil it terminates at. the mouth of the river 
Amoor, opposite the Yablonoi Khrebet. Alone 


this coast the mountain chain rises with preat 
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exhibit different characters) The SW. part of it, 
N, of the river Sira Muren, or Leao-ho, 15 a desert, 
and may be considered aa part of the Gol, which 
here projects bevend its natural bonudary, the | 
Khing-khan range. It has a scantx segotation 
and is only inhalated by nomadie nations. E. af 
it, and as far N. as the Amoor river, the country 1s 
traversed by ridges of mountaims and hills, be- 
tween which, however, spacious valleys extend 
whose fertile soil is in some places well cultivated, 
and yiells rich crops. ‘The mountains and hrils 
are partly covered with trees, and partly afford 
rich pasture-walks for numerous herds of cattle 
and sheep, The climate of this portion of Man- 
choouria is very temperate, N. of the river Amoor 
the whole country is covered with mountain- 
Inasses, intersected by narrow valleys, Here agri- 
culture ceases, and cattle farm the principal riclies 
of the inhabitants, who alse apply (hemselves in- 
dustriously to che chase of animals affurding furs, 
of which there is a great abundance. The prim- 
cipal river is the Amoor, whose upper branch, the 
Argoun, mus through the NIE, districts of the 
Gobi, and after entering the mountaw jeins the 
Shilka, when the river is called Amoor, or Sak- 
halien, The whole eotrse of this river (loes not 
fill short of 2,000 miles, 

The peninsula of Corea is separated from Man- 


chooria by the Chang-re-shan, and from this range > river Yangr-tse- Kiang. 


snother branches off to the &., which tins close to 
ihe E. shores, towards which if descends with 
ereat rapidity, and in these districts the level or 
cultivable tracts are of small extent, The ni- 
merous offseia to the W., which are less steep aid 
elevated, conta between them larce and well 
cultivated valleys, But the whole country seems 
to have a considerable elevation above the sca- 
level, as its climate is very cold, its N. rivers 
being covered with ice for four months; yet rice, 
cotton, and ailk, are produced in abundance, 

Cluina Proper occupies the remainder of the 
countries Jying between the great table-land of 
Eastern Asin and the Paeitic, Several mountain- 
ranges issuing from those that surround it, 
traverse its interior, Where the In-Shan and the 
Khinge-Khan meet, stands a high summit, the 
Petsha, more than 16000 ft. above the sea-level, 
nial from it a cham uns first AW. and then 8. 
44) m., and terminates at. the last great bend of 
the Hoaig-ho, ft ts ealled Kho-thsing-Shan, and 
though high, does net rise to the snow-line. Near 
$49 N. lat, twe ranges branch off from the Yun- 
Hog, the Pehng (northern range) and the ‘Tapa- 
ling, and they continue as dieh mountain-chains 
as far HH. as 1119 or 112° EE. Jong, when they sink 
ilawn tohills. ‘These ranges contain some snow- 
apped summits towards the W., andl are steep 
and rugged, rom the ly side of the table-land of 
Yu-san branches off another range, called Nan- 
ling {southern range), which coustitutes the mast 
extensive mountain- -system in Chima, It runs E. 
as far ux 136° E, Jong. passing: about (40 miles to 
the N. of Cantons it then inclines to the NEL, in| 
which direction if continues with a shoht bend to: 
the WY ta its termination on the sea, near the har- 
bour al Ningpo, oppasite the islands of Chusan, 
Severd: sunmits of this range rise above the snow- 
line, W. of 110° FE. long., amd here it extends alse 
toa considerable width, hast of 110° B, lony., no 
snow-capped summits occur, thet some Tise to a 
vteat clevation, but everywhere the descent of the 
rane is steep and ruge red. 

‘The country lying between the Kho-thsing- 
Shan aud the Tapua-liir is full of liieh and exten- 
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ho, and by the Kan-kiang, a branch of Yang-tse- 
kiang. These are wide, and afford large tracts for 
; agricultural purposes, ‘The large tract which ex- 
tends between the Tapa-ling and the Nan-ling, is 
traversed by many midges of mountains and hills, 
which mostly branch off from the last-mentioned 
rangre, but these elevations rise only to a moderate 
heiyrht, and the gentle declvities are mostly cul- 
tivated. Jdesides, they are separated from one 
another by very wide vaHeys, which frequently are 
intersected by very extensive plains, that every- 
where recompense the industry of the carefui cul- 
tivatur. They are, in fact, hardly inferior in fer- 
tility to the great Chinese Plain. 

This great: plain occupies the NE. part of China, 
extending in length 7{H} m. from the Great Wall, 
N. of Pe-king, to the confluence of the rivers 
Yauug-tse-kiang andl Kan-kiang, near 30° N. lat. 
lts breadth is various. North of 34° N,, where it 
partly extends to the shores of the Hoang -hai, and 
partly borders on the W. dechvity of the Chang- 
Critige mountains, a bow rane, o€Capy inner the penin- 
sula of that name, the width of the plain varies 
between 150 and 250m. Between 9° and 84° N, 
lat, the plain ctlarees, and in the parallel of the 
Hivang-he if extends more than 30 m, EF, and W, 
Farther 5. it grows still wider, and reaches nearly 
pH) mm, inland, in the parallel of the mouth of the 
This large plain, though 
me N. districts have mostly a sandy sail, and the 

., between the embouchures of the Hoang-ho 
a Yang-tse-kiang, are partly covered with 
swainps, 18, perhaps, the best cultivated and most 
populaus portion of the globe, producing abun- 
dance of rice, cotton, wheat, and tobacee, Tt con- 
tains at least 210,000 sq. m., So that 1t Is seven 
times as larre as the most fertile plain of Europe, 
that in the north of the kingdom of Italy, known 
as Lombardy. ‘The internal communication of 
this fertile tract is rendered easy. by the Great or 
Imperial Canal, which traverses it from 5, to N., 
and whose length exceeds 500 m, Im 4 straight 
line, but probably its whole length is not less than 
700m. It is, also, traversed by the heer courses 
of Lhe two great. rivers of China, the IIdang-ho and 
the Yang-ise-kiang, which flow through it from 
W.tok. The Toang-ho runs upwards of 2,000, 
wil the Yaug-tse-kiang more than 2, oO m., if 
their bends be taken inio aceount, 

4. Countries lying to the South of the (Great 
fT abie-lund of Hastern Asia— r his region comprises 
the two peninsulus, which are known in Europe by 
the name of ludia, within and without the Ganges, 

The peninsula without the Ganges 1s traversed 
by four mountain-ranges, of which the three far- 
thest cast are compected with, or branch off from, 
the table-land of Yu-nan, the most southern ex- 
tremity of the Great Table-land, The most east~. 
erly, which may be called the Anam range, be- 
cis at 22° N, lat, and runs SE, Gi it approaches 
the Chinese Sea, near 17° N, lat. ;, hence, farther 
seuth, it proceeds parallel to the shores of that sea, 
| and terminates at Cape St. James (10° 15°), This 
rane ocenpics about LOO m, in width; tts eleva- 
tion has not been ascertained, butit seems to be 
considerable, though far from rismg to the snow- 
line, except, perhaps, where it is ¢onnected with 
the tabledand of Yu-nan. ‘Two other mountain- 
chains branch off from the SW, side of the same 

table-land, between 95° and 7° FE, long,, andmmn 
nearly due 8 including the narrow valley of the 
Thahicn river, The most westerly, which may be 
called the Birmeh range, terminates as a chain of 
consHilernable elevation at the mouth of the Tha- 
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narrow part of the peninsula of Malacea, the isth- 
mus of Krah (11°30 N lat.): for the iow moun- 
tains, which occupy the interior of the S, part of 
that petunsula, are not connected with it. 

Between the Anam range and the Gulf of 
Tonkin hea a large plain, that of Tonkin, about 
10) om. im length and walth: it is law, level, and 
extremely fertile, especially as far as it can be irrt- 
rated, Jt is surrounded on the N. aud W, by very 
fertUe valleys, and traversed by the river Song-ca, 
which rises on the table-iand of Yu-nan, and rans 
Inan ESE, direction probably more than 7{) m. 
The plain of Tonkin terminates between 19° and 
20° N, lat.: farther S$. the offsets from the Anam 
range approach close to ihe sea, and leave only 
between them larger or smailer valleys, which 
commonly are very fertile. Seuth of Cape Ava- 
rella steep rocks occupy nearly the whole of the 
CUUTETY. 

The N. portion of the country. oecupying the 
extensive tracts which separate the Avan range 
from the Shan range, exhibits several tich moun- 
tain ridges, which iiclucde valleys and surroand 
elevated plains. South of 16° N, lat., however, 
luw plains constitute the general charaeter of the 
comity ; far though several ridges oecur, they do 
not seem to rise at anv place above the elevation 
of high Inlls. These low plains have a greater 
abundance of water than any other country of 
Asia, A consklorable pertion of their surface is 
covered with permanent lakes: others are formed 
unng the rainy season, by the imuclation of the 
numerous and large rivers; and at that season a 
rreat portion of the land is changed into immense 
swaps. Dhough the sul is very fertile, and 
yields very rich crops of rice and every kind of 
veretables cultivated fur food between the tropics, 
cialisation is less advaneed than either in (hina 
ot Hindostan ; because its inhabitants being: un- 
able tu turn this abundance to their advantage, 
it acts as an incentive to tdletiess, Three large 
rivets drain this country. ‘The most casterly ts 
the Sai-vun, which runs aloms: the Anam range, 
and falls ite the sea near Cape St. James: its 
upper course is entirely unknown, but from its 
size Luwards its mouth it is supposed toe run from 
S00 to Oi im. = =~‘The Mackhaun, or river of Cam- 
bodja, as called by the Chinese Lan-tsan-kiang, 
aul rises Ln the interior of the Great Table-land, 
so that its whole course probably exceeds 2,000 
m,: it falls inte the sea W. of the mouth of the 
Sal-gun river, The third river is the Mesam, or 
river of Siam, which rans about 700 m., and falls 
inty the Gulf of slam. 

Phe valley, in which the Thaluen runa, between 
the mountain-ranges of Siam aud [irmali is nar- 
row; its soil is stony, amd tuo much elevated ia be 
irrigated by the water of the river, which rushes 
with great impetuosity down ifs cuntined bed, 
descending from the Great Tabie-land, where it is 
called Loo-kiang, or Neo-kigny, Its whole course 
probably exceeds [400 m, 

The peninsula of Malacea, which constitutes the 
most. southerly pari af the continent of Asia, anil 
terminates with the capes of Buros and Remanin, 
between which the island and tuwn of Singapore 
are situate, is connected with the mainland by 
the isthmus of Krahl (between 99 and 119 8, lat.), 
about 1o0om,. long, and from 70 te SO m. wile, 
itis low, and its sou ts formed by alluvinin. ‘The 
peninsula itself contains a mouwutai-tidge in the 
Interior, Which rises te 3,000 or 4000 ft, and is 
mostly covered with thick wood, bul alone the 
shores extends a level country, which in seme 
districts as very fertile, but mostly net very pro- 
ductive, 
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The most westerly of the four mountain-chaing 
which traverse the peninsula beyond the Ganges 
from N, to 8. nearly in its whole length, is the 
Aracan range, dividing Aracan from the Birman 
empire. It is not. connected, like the others, with 
the table-land of Yu-nan, but with the Ilimalava 
range. The Himalaya mountains are considered 
fy terminate at the sources of the Brahmapoutra, 
(3° 30" E, long,, and 28° N. lat.}. The mountains 
which surround the upper course of that river are 
called the Langtan mountains, and many of their 
summits rise above the snow-line; the highest. 
of those which have been measured, the Dupha 
Boom, attaining 13,713 ft. above the sea-level - 
the passes which lead aver it do not sink below 
1iv00 ft. From these mountains, which rather 
constitute a large mountain-knet than a Tange, a 
chain issues, running W. parallel to the Himalava 
range, That portion of the chain which is imme- 
dhately connected with the Langtun mountains is 
called Patkot mountains: it seems to be much 
lower, and more accessible, Farther W, they are 
called the Naga mountains, which are still lower, 
and extend to about $3° 30° TF, loug.. where they 
are succeeded by the Garrow [ills, which rarely 
rise to more than 6.000 (t., and terminate opposite 
the mountain ridges which surround the enormous 
pinnacle of the Chamalan in the llimalaya range. 

Between this range andl the Himalaya moun- 
tains extends the valley of Asam, or of the Brahe 
mapoutra, one of the largest. i Asia: its length 
exceeds 100 m., and in width it varies between 30 
ail alm. Tits soil is very fertile, and the climate 
such as to bring ta perfection nearly all proaghic- 
tions cultivated betweey the tropics: but here also 
the toa great alumudance of water retards the pro- 
gress of agriculture and the yicrease of the popu- 
lation, The Brabmapoutra runs more than 500 
m. through the centre of this valley, and is here 
jomed by the Di-hong, which, under the name of 
Sampu, or Varou-Zangbo-tsiu, flows through the 
plains of Tibet, and has run a course of more than 
1000 m. before it reaches the Brahmapoutra, 
issuing from the valley ef Asam, the Bralima- 
peutra runs 360 m, farther thrungh the plain of 
Bengal, 

Vhe country which extends along the moun- 
tain chains constituting the S. boundary of the 
valley of Asam, and advances as far S, as 249 N, 
lat., secms to be considerably elevated above the 
sea, the plain on which the town of Moonipore is 
built havmg an elevation of nearly 2,500 ft. But 
the pkuns are commonly not of great extent, and 
the valleys are narrow, though the meuntains 
Which cover the greater part of the surface do not 
rise to a great elevation, As far as is known (for 
the eastern portion of this revion has not becn 
visited by European travellers) these ranges run 
sand N., and form right angles, or nearly so, 
with the range from which they issue. One of 
these ranges, extending alone the meridian of 91° 
IE. long., is called the Khiebunda mountains, be- 
tween Moonipore and Katshar, but farther 8., the 
Aracan mountains, This chain, whose length 
rather exceeds tN} m., attains, towards the Sey 
only a mean elevation of about 8,0) ft. above 
tie level of the sea, though some of its summits 
rise fo 5,000 ft. and upwards, Its mean width 
may be oO m,: it terminates at Cape Negrais, 

Between the Aracan mountains and the Birmah 
range hes the greatest part of the Birman empire, 
A small portion of its surtace consists of rich eul- 
tivable lands; these he in che wide valley of the 
frawaddi, and in two luitve plains; one situated 
between 229 and 2u° N, lat. alot the N. side ot’ 
the ereat bend of that river, ancl the other between 
16° and 1s? N. laé.: the latier eompreliends the 
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large delta of the lrawaddi, and the adjacent low 
country as far E. aa the Birmah mountains, anid 
may have a surface of nearly 100,000 sq.m. But 
its agriculture suffers from excess of water, The 
country E. of the Trawaddi, and 8. of its great 
bend, ia a high country, from 1,500 to 2,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, whose Jilly surface 
suffers from want of water, the soil being sandy 
and dry. The Irawaddi, which drains the Birman 
empire, rises in that unknown reion KE. of the 
Langtan mountain-knot, and runs upwards of 
1,200 m., if its bends be taken into account. 

Aracan, or the country lying cast of the Aracan 
mountains, is billy, and even mountainous in its 
northern districis, the table-mountain (near 21° 
N. Jat.) rising to 8,340 ft. above the sea, but its 
middle parts are occupied by the rather wide val- 
ley of the Turitung or sAracan river, and this 1s 
continued farther $, to 19° N. lat, bemg separated 
from the sea to the &. of the mouth of the river 
hy a ridge of broken hills, which rise to between 
a00 and TOIT. The rus during the south-west 
monsoon being extremely heavy and of long con- 
tinuanee, agriculture is here also retarded by the 
abundanee of water. 

Itincdostan, or the peninsula within or on tlus 
side the Ganges, 13 not connected cither with the 
tnble-land of Eastern or that of Western Asia, 
being separated frum each by a wide plain, ex- 
tending first from the mouth of the Ganges along 
the southern deelivity of the Ilimalaya range to 
the shores of the river Indus, in a WAN WY, direc- 
tion, and thenee along the mountains forming the. 
boundary of the table-land of Jran, in a SSW. 
direction to the mouth of the Indus. Thus this 
plain Jias the form of a fight angle; and 14, on 
account of its different character in the castern 
and western districts, with propriety divided into 
the plain of the Ganges and that of the Indus. 

The plain of the ranges may be campared with 
the great plain of China, i respect. of fertility and 
extent, thengh not of population, Iis length 1s 
upwards of 1,000 m., and its width varies between 
120 and 3500, : it covers an area of more than 
200,000 sq.m. From the mouth of the Ganges it 
rises imperceptibly towards the NW.; but, even 
at a distance of 200 m, from the sea, its surface is 
not 1,000 ft. above it, The country between the 
W. mouth of the Ganges, the Hooghly, and that. 
of the Brahmapoutra, to a distance of nearly 100 
om, from the sea, is extremely low, and frequently 
inundated hy high tides, It is called the sSunder- 
bunds, and is nearly uninhabited on account of its 
unhealtiiness, being covered with large forest- 
trees, aud frequented by tigers and other beasts of 
prey. The country which lies N. of the sunder- 
bunds, to an extent of 200 m. and upwards, 1s 
subject to the annual inundaiions of the Ganges ; 
by whose deposit it is fertilise, so as to rive the 
most abundant crops of rice. [tis cultivated: with 
the greatest care, and nourishes a very tumerous 
population. N. of 20° N. lat, the annual inunda- 
tions of the river cease; and where no artificial 
means are emploved to effect. an irmgation for the 
culture of Tice, the couniry produces wheat and 
other grains. But the natural fertility of the sou 
(lecrcases as we advance higher up the river. It 
becomes more sandy, and N. of Delhi the tracts 
along the rivers can only be cultivated. At 30° 
N, lat. itis a complete desert, Getween this plain 
and the kiwest range of the Himalaya maintains 
extends the ‘Tartyana, a narrow strip of land from 
lv to 20m, wide, covered with immense forests, 
and frequented by a great number of clephants, 
tivers and other animals. Tt i uninhabited on 
aceetuit of its unhealthiness, the surface in the 
rainy seasuu bemg converted intu an immense 
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swamp; but between November and March it 
may be visited without danger. 

The river which drains this plain, the Ganges, 
rises in the highest and most northerly range of 
the Himalaya mountains, bordering on the table- 
land of the sacred lakes of Manassa, Rowarra, and 
of Hrawan Hrad. Its several sources unite before 
it issues from the mountains at Hurdwar, It soon 
bering to change its W, into a 8. and south-east- 
erly course. In the latter direction it traverses 
the upper part of the plain, But from its junction 
with the Jumna it runs EF. to the neighbourheod 
of Hajamahal, where it again turns to the SI, and 
soon after begins to form its extensive delta, di- 
viding in a great number of branches, of whiclt 
the most. easterly and principal falls into the Bay 
of Yengal, a few miles W, of the mouth of the 
Brahmapoutra ; but the western mouth, called the 
Ifooghiy, ig in a straight hne E80 m, distant from 
it. All rivers descending from the Himalaya moun- 
fains, between 78° and 90° E, leng., increase its 
waters, and mast of them inundating the lands 
contignons to their banks during the ramy season, 
eontribute to increase the fertility of the plain. 
The course of the Ganges excceds 1,300 m, 

The plain of the Indus is somewhat Jess in ex- 
tent, and greatly inferior in fertility. It extends 
in Jength abont 600 m., and in width 500 at an 
averave, Its surface may cover an area of 180,000 
sq.m. Its N. part is called the Penj-ab (country 
of five rivers), from being watered by five large 
rivers, which afterwards join the Indus, This tract 
Is commonly very fertile along the watercourses, 
and there are even, between the rivers, districts 
whose sai] recompenses the labour of the lusband- 
mau; but in general they have a light soil, which 
{frequently passes into sterile sand or clay, This 
description also applies for the most part to the 
tract. of land which lies on the right of the river, 
between it and the ranges which separate it from 
the table-land of Iran, But on the left of the 
Indus extends an immense sandy desert, which i 
the N. is called Maroost‘hali, or the Great Desert, 
and to the 8. Thur, or the Little Desert, It ex- 
tends over the delta of the Indus, and occupies 
nearly half the whole plain, At its southern ex- 
tremity is the Runn, an extensive salt morass, 
commected with the Gulf of Cutch, In the desert 
also occur smaller lakes and marshes, in which 
salt is produced. Jt is only imbabited in a few 
places, where rocks protrude through the sand, 
having their surface covered with seanty grass. 
The Indus, which drains this plain, has its sources 
near those of the Ganges; descending through the 
spacious valley of Leh or Ladak; it breaks through 
the mountains at the north-western extremity of 
the Himalaya range. Its whole course amounts 
to upwards of 1,500 m, 

Whiere the two plains of the Ganges and Indus 
meet, in the paraliel of Delhi, between 76° and 
77° LE. long., begin the mowitaimous countries of 
Ilindestan, which extend to its most southern ¢x- 
tremity, Cape Comorin (near 8° S, lat.). This mm- 
mense tract may be divided into two triangles, 
connected at their bases at the Vindhya moun- 
tains, which extend between 22° and 28° from the 
Bay of Cambay, to the plain of the Ganges, NW’. 
of Calcutta. This chain is of moderate elevation, 
its highest summits probably net éxceeding 3,000 
ft. aluive the sea, andi the most frequented of Lis 
mountain-passes, that of Jaum, only naing to 2,328 
fi. At its western. extrenuty, about 30 m., frourn 
the Bay of Cambay, it is connected with another 
chain, the Aravulli range, which first runs N,, in 
broken masses, up to the vicinity of 249 X, lat., 
but farther N. forms a cdntinnous Tange, running 
NAE. 1b descends westward, with a steep de- 
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clivity, to the desert, of Marooat'hali, and prevents 
the sand of that district from encroaching on the 
fertile country lying farther E, Its average ele- 
vation probably does not exceed 8,000 ft., though 
sume summits rise higher, and the Aboo or Aboda 
Peak (between 24° and 25°}, even to more than 
5,000 ft. These two chains, the Vindhya motun- 
tains and the Aravulli range, constitute two sides 
of the northern triangle, and from them the country 
rradually lowers, until it meets the plain of the 
(raryres, not far from the banks of the Jummna. 
Contiguous to the mountains are two considerable 
plains; the tabie-land of Malwa, well known by 
ity extensive plantations of opium, skirts the 
northern declivity of the Vindhya mountains for 
about 300 m., and has an average breadth of 60m, 
Near the mountains its elevation is betaveen 1,800 
and 1,900 ft. above the sea-level; but. fowards the 
N. it imperceptibly lowers to less than 1,800 ft. 
The table-lancl of Mawar extends alung the Ara- 
yulli range; it is between 150 and {80 m, long, 
from S.to N., aud from 70 to 100 m, wide. [ts 
elevation near the mountains is about 2,000 ft. 
above the sea, bug on its eastern border it sinks to 
1400 ft, In fertility it is much inferior to the 
plain of Malwa; it produces different kinds of 
frain, but little riec, ‘Phe tracts of country which 
separate these plains aud extend to the plain of 
the Ganges, have a very broken surface, which on 
the E., in Harraoutee, rises in steep and rugyed 
hills, but farther W., in Bunidlecund, presents mare 
rentle acclivities, and wider, as well as more fer- 
tile, vallevs. The rivers which drain these eoun- 
tries fall into the Jumma, a tributary of the Ganges. 

The peninsula of Grujerat, lying opposite the 
mouth of the rivers Nerbiudda and Tapty, 1s untted 
to the continent of Hindostan by an isthmus mere 
than 5 m. long, between the southern part of the 
salt morass called the Hunn and the Bay of Cam- 
bay, This isthmus is so low that, in the rainy 
season, the waters of both gulfs unite and con- 
vert the peninsula into an island, The districts 
contiguous to this isthmus, as well as those ber- 
dermg on the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, have 
an uidulating surface, and contain extensive tracts 
of fertile and well cultivated land. ‘The lands 
along the western coast are rather level, but their 
surface is stony, covered with little earth, and not 
fertile, The interior of the peniusula, and ali the 
ilistricts along the southern coast, have a very 
broken. surlace, and are mostly covered with bare 


rocks, but.contain a number of fertile valleys. The. 


mountains in the centre of the peninsula attain a 
moderate elevation, The whole is well supplied 
with ninning water, except the north-westeri ¢x- 
tremity, but is destitute of wood, except on the 
hills along the southern coast, 

Contiguous te the eastern extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains, but 8. of them (between &1° 
and #3° KE, long, and 22° and 238° N. lat.j), the 
country rises to a considerable cl&ation, probably 
to more than 5,00K) ft. [t is overtopped by mime- 
yous summits which rise 2.000 ft. higher, ‘This 
rugged country, Which seems tv constitute a moun- 
tam-knot, from whieh: ridgres and rivers run out in 
all directions, is calleck OQmerkuntuk, The mast 
considerable ofthese rivera is the Nerbudda, which 
runs westward in a deep valley, overtiuing on the 
N, by the steep acclivities of the Vindiyva moun- 
tains, and bonnded on the &. by another range, the 
S. Sautpoora mountains, This valley, wiuch is 
wide, except at its eastern extremity, and of con- 
siderable fertility, is considered as the boundary 
line between Hindostan Proper, iving N., and the 
Deecan, extending S$. te Cape Cetorin, The 
length of the valley, and of the river. is about 600 
m, Similar is the valley in which the Tapty 
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runs along the southern declivity of the Sautpoora 
mountains, parallel to the Nerbudda, but its course 
does not much excced 300 m. | 

To the 8, and SE, of Omerkuntuk, between the 
lower part of the plain of the Ganges, and as far 8. 
as the course of the river Godavery, extends a tract 
of country whose elevation above the sea has not 
been determined; rut the comparatively low tem- 
perature of the air, and the healthiness of the cli- 
mate, seem to indicate that it must be between 
3,000 and 4,000 ft, Its surface is broken: the hills 
rise to 2,000 ft. above it, but they are separated 
from each oiher by wide vaileys, and frequently 
by plains of moderate extent and indifferent. fer- 
tility, except along the foot of the ridges, where 
the soil commonly is rich. The eastern border 
of this rugeed table-land is formed by a chain of 
munitaiis, which does net seem to rise consider- 
ably above it, but they are so stcep as to be almost 
impassable for horse or wheeled carriages, Their 
distance from the sea varies hetween 60 and 80 m, 

On the mouttain-knot of Omerkuntnk rises the 
river Mahanudidy, which traverses this broken 
country in an ESE, direction nearly in the middle, 
It falls into the Bay of Dengal, after a course of 
more than 900 m.,, and forms at its mouth an ex- 
tensive delta. 

South of the mouth of the river Tapty, and nearly 
in its parallel, rises suddenly from the plain a con- 
tinuous mountain-range called the Ghauts, extend- 
lig southward as far as the river Ponany (119 5, 
lat.), throngh 10° of lat. In some parts it is 30 or 
even 40 m, distant from the sea; in ethers it con- 
stitutes its very shores, It rises abruptly with a 
steep ascent from the kev coast, and attains a mean 
elevation of fram 4,000 to 5,u00 ft.; but some of 
its gumimits Tise much hither, The highest por- 
tion are the Neilgherry hills (11° 8, lat, which 
are more than {X10 ft. above the sea; the Lilian- 
dumale (12° N, fat. is above 5,500 ft,; and the 
Subramuni (12° 305 above 5,400 ft. In many 
points, the range sinks down to less than 2,000 ft., 
And! over these depressions lead the ghauts or moun- 
tain-passes; whose name has been transferred to 
the range itself. 

The narrow tract of country which intervenes 
hetween this range and ihe sca-coast is called Ma- 
Jabar. It is mostly occupied by the short offsets 
af the Ghauts, which preserve their character of 
steepness, but. include small valleys which display 
a vigorous vegetation, ‘The narrow tract of level 
land along the sea, which seldom exceeds 3 m. in 
width, and is in general much less, is separated 
from the sea by lew downs; this gives them the 
alvantage of irrigation during the rainy season, 
The fresh water descending from the mountains 
has ne vent, and must therefore stagnate until it. 
evaporates: hence these tracts produce much rice, 
though their soil is poor, consisting chiefly of sand. 

The Neilgherry hills constitute the S. extremity 
of the Gshauts, which are called the W. Grliauts, 
to distinguish them from another chain of moun- 
tains called the [E. Ghauts. The Jast-mentioned 
mountains begin on the banks of the river Cavery 
(11920 N, lat}, and extend thence, first in a NI 
direction, as fur as 15° N. lat., where, opposite the 
town of Madras, they turn to the N., and con- 
tinue so te the banks of the river Kistna (near 17° 
N. tat). Between this nver and the Gcodavery are 
a range of hills, wlich connects them with the 
Mountains Which separate the Circars from the 
elevated country lying farther W, The E. Ghauts 
do not form an uninterrupted chain, being at 
several places broken by the rivers which rise on 
the FE. deelivities of the W. Ghauts, and descend 
to the Bay of Bengal. Lhev also donot form one 


Pmass; but are frequently divided in several ridges, - 
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by longitudinal valleys. These mountains do not 
rise to the elevation of the W. Ghauts; yet to the 
W. of Madras, the Nalla Malla mountains attain 
3,000 ft. and more, and farther 3, (near 12°) the 
Sherwahary mountains rise to 4,935 ft, 

The extensive country enclosed between the 
two Tiles of the Ghats is an elevated tuble-land. 
Ita surface extends nearly in a level, which is 
only here and there broken by short ridges or 
groups of hulls rising a few hundred ft. above it. 
its elevation above the level of the sea, where it 
is contiguous to the W, Giliauts, varies between 
2,000 and 3,000 ft, and thus it may continue to 
the middle of the table-land ; but it sinks in ap- 
proaching the FE, Ghauts, where, in most places, 
it has barely 1,000 ft. or Jess of elevation, Its 
soil 15 rather fertile, and well adapted to the eul- 
ture of rice, where it can be irrieated, and whiere 
not, if produces abuncdanee of wheat and other 
grain, 
Myasere, and the N. that of Balaghaut. 

The Eastern Ghauts are at. a distance of about 
150 m. from the sea, ar coast. of Coronandel, The 
surfice of the intervening conntry extends mostly 
in wile plains, which here and there are inter- 
spersed by hills of no groat elevation, The soil is 
‘ry, hight, and sandy, but nevertheless it gives 
rich crops wherever it is irrigated, which is ren- 
dered easy hy the great. mimber of rivers deseend- 
ing from the Western Ghauts, or originating: in 
the Eastern Ghauts. ‘The coast is low, sandy, and 
without harbours, surrounded by shoals, and ex- 
posed to a very heavy swell, which renders it ex- 
tremely dlanperous curing the nerth-castern nion- 
soon, Three laryre rivers descend from the eastern 
(leclivity of the Western Glhauts through the 
table-land of Mysore and Balaghaut, to this coast, 
and fall iuto the Jiuy of Bengal. The most 
smitherly is the Cavery, which runs about. 430 1m, 
Farther N. is the Kistna, or Krisha, andl the 
Godavery, the former flowing about 600, the latter 
00m. “These rivers, though in many parts very 
valuatle fur irrigating the contizuous lands, aré 
oly navigate in the low plain of the Carnatic. On 
the table-land they in general have little water. and 
where they break through the Eastern Gliauts, 
they are broken by matmerous rapids and cataracis. 

Qn the parallel of the embouchure of the Cavery 
river (12° N, lat.}, the peninsula may he traversed 
Without passing amy mountain, llere exists a 
wTeat depression in the Western Glivits, cated 
the Gap of Commbatore. “Phe iarrowest, passage is 
at the fortress of Animally (779 EB. longed, where 
the level low country hetween two mountatu- 
ranges presents a valley about 12m. wide, The 
elevation of the highest part of this gapis only 
4) ft. above the sea-level, ‘The whole country 
In this district is covered with large forest-irees, 
especially with teak; but during the rainy season 
iL 78 converted into a swamp, 

To the 8. of the Gap of Culmbatore the Ghauts 
rise again with a very abfupt ascent: they attain 
alsu a preat elevation. The Permuaul Peak, situ- 
ated Woof Dindigul, nearly in the middle between 
both seas, 1s 7,807 ft. above (le sea-level, and 
according to the statements of the natives, the 
mountains farther W, rise lo the snow-line. The 
chant lice here farther from the sea, leaving a hew 
trach from: 30 to 400m. across belween them, said 
runs SSW. towards Cape Comorin, termiuating 
Miruptly at a distance of about 20 Eng, m. from 
the Cape with a huge mass of granite, 2,000 ft, 
Jugh: alow rocky ridge extends to the Cape, The 
mountains are here covered with thick forests, 

The country W. of these Southern Grhaurs is 
throughout intersected by inlets of the sea, which 
viten ran for preat length parallel to the coast, 


The 8. part is called the table-land of 
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receiving the various mountain streams, and com- 

méanicating with the ocean by different shallow - 
and narrow openings. Between Cochin and. 
Quilon these lakes form a continual series, being 
united to one another by short channels, and 
affurding an easy means of communication. The 
low cauitry, which extends for some miles inland 
from these fakes, has a good soil, and being 
abundantly watered, gives very rich crops of rice 
and otter tropical productions, Still more vigor- 
ous is the yeetation in the valleys which are 
enclosed by the offsets of the mountains, but they 
ate not. cultivated with equal care. The low coast 
is here exposed to a coutinual and very heavy 
swell from the ocean, - ; 

The plain and nearly level country, which on 
the HK, of the Southern Ghauwts extends to an 
average width of between 70 and 80 m., is partly 
covered with extensive forests and partly with 
cultivated fields, yielding rich crops of rice: their 
irrycation is rendered cusy by the numerous small 
rivers. Along the shores of the Gulf of Manaa, 
aud of the Palk Strait are a great number of salt 
swamps and Jamunes, which mogtly communicate 
with one another, Between them and the sea 
are sand downs, which in some places- extend 
Lo several miles across. -The stagnating water 
Tenders these places very unhealthy, 

Deccan, being placed between two seas and the 
conflict of the monsoons, is always cooled by sea 
breezes. Its surface being formed by a series of 
terraces, And lying within the tropics, enjoys all 
the advantages of fropical countries, without. par- 


taking of their disadvantages, On the sultry 


coast the luxunance of vegetation is displayed in 
the cocoa-palm, the manyo-tree, the cimnaman- 
laurel, and the pine-apple; it thence passes 
through. forests of, teak-trees to the table-land of 
Mysore and of Balaghaut, and still higher, on the 
cool summit of the mountains, % offers the fruir- 
trees and corn-ficlds of Europe, tlax plantations, 
and tich meadows, 

o. dhe Hindoo-Coosh,—The NW. extremity of 
the plain of the Indus is only about 300 m. distant 
from the plains drained by the Daria Amu, which 
form the southern districts of the‘kevel country 
that extends &, of the great, depression, in which 
the Caspian Sea and the Lake of Aral are placed. 
This tract, between the 8S, and N. plains, is oceu- 
pied by a mountain system, ealled the Tlindoo- 
Coosh, which, like an isthmus, connects the great 
table-land of Eastern Asia with Iran, the most 
easterly of the table-lands of Wester Asia, ‘The 
wholt tract ts occupied by high and stcep ranges, 
running im every dircetion, but the principal of 
them runs FE, and W., and seems to be a prolonga- 
tion of that high chain which is called on the 
great table-land of Eastern Asia, the Kuen-luen 
range. Nlany summits in this range rise far be- 
youd the line of congelation. Que of them, the 
Son Tchookesur® NE, of the town of Peshawer, is 
at least 22,500 ft. high; but that snow-capped 
cHOrMOous Toss, Which properly is called the 
Hindeo-Goosh, seems to attain a much greater 
élevatiog ‘Phe valleys of this mountain-region 
are but uarrow, except that in which the river of 
Caubul flows, which is of considerable breadth, 
The mountains present mostly naked rocks on 


their stecp declivities, but afford pasture ground 


where the slopes are more gentle, 

Western Asia, or the countries lying west of the 
plain of the Ladus, the Hindoo-Coosh mountains, 
and the plains of Bokhara, is, like Eastern Asia, 
ai elevated table-land, but each ditfera cou- 
siletably from the other, Whilst in Kastern Asia 
the table-land forms one mass, extnding in all 
directions, that of Western Asia has nearly in its 
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middle and in the direction of its greatest extent, 

from SE. to NW., a deep depression, which at 

ita south-eastern extremity, where it is occupied 

by the Gulf of Persia, varies between 80 and 

21) m. in width, but farther to the NW, extends 

aver the basin of the river Euphrates and the ad- 

jacent desert, so as to be from 200 to 400 m. 

seroas, ‘The whole length of this depression, from 

Cane Ras el Had (Sat), the south-eastern promt 

of Arabia, to Romkala, where the Euphrates issucs 

from the mountains and euters the plain, does not 

fall short of 1,500 m.in a straig¢lit tine, On the 

NE. of this depression is the table-land of Iran, 

the mountain-region of Armenia, and the table- 

land of Asia Miuor; the latter projects far beyond 

the depression. On the SW. of it ts the tatite- 

land of Arabia, which latter is connceted with the 

table-land of Asia Minor, by the Mmountaii-rance 

‘of Soristan (Syria), whose mountains separate the 

north-western part ef the lowlands fron the 

Mediterranean Sea. Besides, the tahle-lands of | 
Western Asia do not rise to so high au elevation 

ag the southern portion of the table-laud of Kast- 

ern Asia: they attain only the heieht of the 

northern region, but being placed farther to the 

5., and nearer the sea, they enjoy a better climate 

and fre more adapted io agricuitural PUrpises, 

[tis aiso te he observed that the table-lands of 

Western Asia descend almost everywhere with a | 
steep «escent to the adjoining plains or seas, and 
are not surrounded aa these uf Eastern Asia an all | 
sides by lowlands, 

Ob. Phe Tahle-lind of Tran (Persia) extends from 
BK, to W. from the plain ef the Indus to that ot | 
the Euphrates, aud tram S. to N. from the Gulf of 
Persia to the Desht Kowar, or desert. of Kdsiwa 
Sue N, lat.), and the sauthern shores of the Caspian 
sea, The interior of this great tract of comitry 
extends in large and level plains, only in a few 
places broken by rocky hills, mostly uneounected 
with oe another, ‘The elevation of these interior 
flistricts seems rarely to exceed 5,000 ft. above the 
sea-level, and aa rarely to descend to less than 
3,000 ft. These plains are bounded on every side | 
by a broad borter of wore elevated tracts, Whose j 
surface is diversitied by mommntain-rilges, valleys, 
and sume tablelands of moderate extent, 

Mic highest portion of this elevated border is at! 
the castern boundary of the table-laud, contiguous | 
te the piain of the Indus. From this plain the 
country rises in several steep ridges, running pa- 
rallel to the plain, and including deep and narrow 
Valleys, These mountains are called, S. of 29°, 
Hala mountains, and N. of this, Soliman moun- 
tums, Adjacent to these parallel ridees, on the 
west side, are several clevated plains of moderate 
extent, especially the plains of Relat (29°), Kwella 
(319), and Ghizni (39° and 349 N. lat.) ; of whieh 
the former is elevated between 7,000 and 8,040 t., 
and the latter probably more than 9,000 ft.3 vet 
they are cultivatédl, especially towards the hills 
that surround them, and the depressions of deir 
surface, which frequently descend some luudrel 
feet: the higher distriets affurd good pasture, AH 
these tracts are very culd, and covered by deep 
snow during winter, 

The southern berder of the table-land of Tran, 
extending from’ the plain of the Ludus as far W. 
as the Strait of Ormus, does not. rise tu a great 
elevation, From the sea, however, the mountains 
rise rapidly, having only a narrow low sttip along 
the shores, but their height probably does not ex- 
ceed 2,000 ft, North of this ride isa mostly level 
plain, which, as it contains extensive planiations 
of date*trees, cannot have a reat elevation: it is 
otherwise sterile, and has few spots which can be 
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more é¢levated chain, the Wushutee mountains,., 
which probably attain 5,000 ft. In this part the. 
mountainous border of the table-land is hardly 
120 m. across; but towards its western extremity 
a mountain-pgroup projects northward (near 60° E, 
Jong.), the Surhad meuntains (coki mountsins), 
which scem to attain a higher elevation, but have 
several fertile valleys towards the E, From this 
mMiuntam-group issues northward a rocky ridge, 
which is narrow, and in general low, but has a few 
éluvated summits. This ridge, advancing toe the 
northern border, divides the interior plain of Tran 
lt twa parts, and forms the political boundary 
between Afehanistan, or East Tran, and Persia, or 
West Iran, 

ljy far the greater part. af the plain of East Iran 
ix occupied by a sandy (lesert, which, fram the 
Wushutee mountains, extends northward to the 
parallel of Ferrah, Ghirish, and Kandahar (from 
20° to 829 10" N, lat.), nearly 400 m., and fram 1, 
to W. nearly the same distance. ts sontheri 
part, the desert of Beloochistan, is covered with 
fine sand, which, when moved by the wind, rises 
some feet above the solid surface. Ft is entirely 
uninhabited, The northern portion, the desert of 
Sivesian, or Seistun, has a few small oases, and 
considerable tracts of fertile and cultivated ero 
Along the hanks of che river Heliniiud, which rises 
on the western declivity of the Hindoo-Coush, and 
rins abaut 300 miles. Half its course is throwuechs 
the desert, and it Joses itself in the Lake af’ Aarehy, 
about 120m. long and 30 m, wide, but. when swelled 
by the melline of the snow in the more elevated 
res1ous, 1f Occutpies a space more than double these 
dimensions, Along the northern border of the 
desert lies a country whose surface is partly hilly 
fd partly undulating, but its breadth is.net eouu- 
siderable, being between 50 and 80 m, across, 

Lhe uorthern border of Fast Iran is formed by 
an extensive table-laud of very broken surface: 
the upper part extends in wide level plains, brt 
they are frequentty intersected with deen valleys. 
This region, the Parapamisus of the ancients, has 
been called by modem ceugraphers the mountain- 
region of the Eimaks, ane Elazarch, from: the sa- 
vare nations which inhabit it, It extends 8, and 
N. about i} m., and nearly double that extent 
K, awl W. The ground is cultivated only in the 
nairow valleys, but the extensive pastures notrisi 
Jarge herds of eattle and sheep, On the N, it is 
Separated trom the plain of Bokhara by the Ha- 
2zareh mountains, 

The interior plain of West Tran is of greater ex- 
tent, its length from the bowndary of Afrhanistan 
fo the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, N. of the 
town of Kasbin, exceeding considerably 500 m., 
Whilst its mean width may be 400 m., bat towards 
the north-western extremity it narrows to (50m. 
and less. {ts middle is occupied by a desert, calloil 
the Salt. Desert, its surface being impreenated with 
nitre aud other salis. Towards the boundary of 
Afghanistan it may be 250 m. across, but farther 
W. its whith hardly exeeeds 100m. Lis length 
is HOG m,, or nearly so. It is entirely uninhabited, 
Those portions of the plain which extend on both 
sides the desert have a broken surface, but thie 
level Pains are extensive, and the hills, thongh 
sometimes high, do not occupy a great space, 
These districts, far from being infertile, are fre-- 
quently well cultivated and abound in pashures, 
Di many districts fine fruits are raised plentifully: 
unit tocky plains also occur frequently. 

Lhe northern border of West Iran seems not to 
exceed 10 or 120 m.in width. It is likewise 
composed of diferent. ridges, whieh mostly rin jn 
the direction of Gre table-land E. and WY. “Phouety 
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to a great elevation above the elevated plains lying 
southward, before they arrive at the meridian of 
56° or 53°, From henee, westward, they rise 
higher, but their width narrows to from G0 to 80 
m. This more clevated part of the chain 1s calied 
the Elhurz mountains, and runs parallel to the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea, at an average 
distance of 20 m., descending to it with a deseent 
which is extremely rapid, Its offsets, which are 
not less stcep, though less elevated, fill up the 
space between the principal range and the seca, 
with the exception of a narrow stripe along its 
shores, The valleys, though not very wide, are 
very fertile. . : 

The SW. mountainous border of the plams. of 
West fran is stil] more distinctly marked. The 
menntain-tract, about $0 or 90 m, wide, extends 
from the Straits of Ormuz along the Gulf of Versta, 
and farther N. along the plain of the Iuphrates, 
tothe place where the Tigris, breaking through 
the mountains, cuters the low plains N. of the town 
of Mosul, This mountain-traet consists of from 
three to seven ridges, running paralicl] tu each 
other, and separated by as many narrow lengitu- 
dinal valleys, which sometimes are many days’ 
journey in length, They are separated from the 
sea by a barrow low coast called the Gurmsir (warm 
region), and rise in the form of terraces towards 
the interior, ‘The valleys in the southern portion 
of this revion are cultivated, but N. of the parallel 
of 80° N, lat. they are inhabited by different tribes 
of Kurds, who prefer a nomadic life and the rear- 
ing of cattle. ‘Chis northern range was ancieuthy 
called Zagros, but is new known under the general 
name of mountains of Kurdistan, 

The great. commercial road which conneets the 
western couutries of Asia with Lidia, traverses the 
iable-land of Iran. 1t runs between the deserts 
and the northern mountain border, through the 
fertile and cultivated district. between them, anid 
passes from the town of Tabriz in Azerlijan through 
Cashin to Teheran, and thence te Nishaboor, Me- 
shied, and Herat. Thence it declines from its east- 
ern <lirection to the 8. to avoid the mountam reguin 
of the Eimak and Hazarch, and leads to Kanda- 
har, where it passes over part of the table-land of 
Ghigni to Caubul, It then follews the valley of 
the river Cabul tu Peshawer and Attock, where it 
passes the Indus, and traversing the Pen] -ab, en- 
ters the plains of the Ganges. 

7. The Mountuin-region of Armenia,-The most 
northerly and narrow extremity of the interior 
plain of Iran reaches to the vicinity of the mver 
Kizil Ozein, and Nv of it extends a country filled 
with rmoountain-masses, which Tises Iigher and 
higher as they proceed northward. East of Tabriz 
is Mount, Sellevan, which attains an elevation of 
12,000 or perhaps 15,000 ft. above the sea-level, 
and other summits seem not to be much lower, 

satween these mountains are AUmMerous decp val- 
leys, which are partly cultivated, but the ihahi- 
tants mostly depend on their herds of cattle and 
sheep for subsistence. A few plains lie embosumed 
between the mountains: the most extensive are 
those which are filled up by the Lakes Urmia and 
Van. The former is 300 m. in cireumference, and 
its waters are salt, more salt than those of the sca, 
but they are perfectly clear. ‘The Lake of Van Is 
somewhat lesa in extent, and its waters are hke- 
wise salt, but not to such a degree, _ North-east of 
the Lake of Van the mountain-region attains ifs 
highest elevation in Mount Ararat, whose summit 
in 17,230 ft. above the seatevel, and the country 
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wiuch extends W, of it to the sources of the river 
. . . peoseoef. 
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5,500 ft, above the sea-level. Four mountain- 
ranges, rising from 4,000 to 5,000 fa above their 
bases, run E. and W, between 38° and 41° N, lat, 
and the most northerly descends to,the Black Sea 
with great steepness, and se close to its shores that 
no road can be made aleng the coast HK. of ‘Trebi- 
zor. Though the mountains occupy the greater 
portion ef its surface, the valleys along the large 
rivers are so wide that they may be taken for 
plains, being from 10 to 18 miles across. Thicse 
ralleys, though cold, are ‘mostly very fertile, and 
yield nich crops of corn, whilst the declivities of 
the mountains afford abundance of pasture. The 
farthest south of the abovc-meptioned mountain- 
ranges, that, which, branching off fram Mount 
Ararat, contains the sources of the Murad river, or 
eastern branch of the “uphrates, and which farther 
W.is breken through by this river, after its two 
upper branches have united, is to be considered as 
the eonLinuation of Mount Taurus, which traverses 
Asia Minor, Butit does not constitute the south- 
ern bowudary of the mountain-region of Armenia: 
this is constituted by a much less elevated moun- 
tain-ridge running E, and W. between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, about 37° 20° N. lat. and 
on whose southern dechivity the town, of Merdin 
is built, After breaking through this range at 
Romkala, the Euphrates enters the plain; the 
Tigris does the same N. of Mosul. 

4, Natolia, Nadoli, or Asia Minor.—-This ex- 
tensive peninsila is to be considered as a western 
continuation of the mountain-region of Armenia. 
lt. ig nearly of the same breadth, and lies between, 
the same parallels (879 and 419); but there is 
duubtless some change in the direction of the 
mountains where both regions border on each, 
other, From the Gulf of Iskenderoon, on the side 
of the Mediterranean, to the town of ‘Trebizond on 
the Black Sea, the ranges run from SW, to NE, 
as is also clearly indicated by the south-western 
course ‘of the Euphrates between 39° and 36° N, lat. 
‘These ranges are a prolungation of these of So- 
ristin, which continue seuthward in the same 
direction. ‘he midde part of this tract, between 
the tuwns of Sivas, Malatiah, and Cxsama (Kai- 
sariyyeh), forms a table-land of considerable ele- 
vation: the winters are severe and snow falls 
abundantly ; the summers are short and not warm, 
Its surface is a succession of levels, divided frum 
cach other by ridges of low elevation; the plang 
are fertile and produce rich crops of corn, The 
southern border of this table-land is Mount Taurus 
(uear 38° N. lat.j), which sends off some branches 
to the Mediterranean, ameng which the Alma 
mountains (Afons Amanni), which enclose the 
Giulf of Iskencderoon on the E., seem to attain the 
highest elevation, A nerthern offset of the Taurus, 
the Ali Tagh mountains, terminates near Cvesaria 
with Mount Erjish, which is always covered with 
suow, and probably rises to 12,000 ft. above the 
sea-level. 

From this eastern and much elevated border the 
peuinsula extends nearly 500 m. westward, Along 
the Mediterranean as well as along the Black Sea, 
it is traversed by ranges of mountains. ‘That 
which runs aleug the Mediterranean constitutes a 
continual range of elevated mountains, the Mons 
Taurus of the ancients. The average distance of 
the highest part of it from the sea may vary be- 
tween 30 and 70 m.; but the whole tract lying 
between them is filled up by mountams of con- 
siderable clevation, ‘They attain the greatest ele- 
vation on the broad peninsula between the Gulfs 
af Adalia and Makry (29° arc! 31° EF, lJong.), whera 
hloaaent: Taorhtale iw 70 ft. bhiesh. Bont the moun- 
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Minor, the cultivated land extending ovet the 
valleys, and on the sides of the mountains, ail 
yielding rich crops of rice, cutton, and corm, whilst 
the gardens produce many kinds of excellent fruits. 
This region is ulso the most populous, and con- 
tains probably more than half the population of 
the peninsula, 

3, Soristan or Syria, which unites the table- 
land of Nadoli with that of Arabia, is a country 
which has a very peculiar physieal constitution, 
Iwo elevated ranges run from its northern ex- 
tremity (37° N, lat.) through its whole length, 
and terminate on both sides the Gulf of Akaba 
(28° N. lat.), the farthest east of the two crulfs 
which the Red Sea forms at its northern extre- 
mv. But both mountain-ranges, with the inter- 
vening valley and the adjacent shores of the 
Mediterranean, eccupy only a space from 60 to 
70 m. across, The most easterly of the fo moun- 
tain-chams lowers considerably soon after having 
branched off from the Alma Tagh; and in the 
parallel of Aleppo (86° 10’ N, Jat.) it sinks down 
to hills of moderate elevation, nor does it rise 
much higher until it reaches 87° 20’, where it 
rises to a considerable height, probably 5,000 ft, 
and more: itis called Jebel Esshari, the Antili- 
hanus of the ancients, It preserves a considerable 
elevation as far S. as 32° 55’, where it lowers avain, 
but soon widens in an extensive mountain-region, 

| called 1] Kura which extends to 32° 10’, Hence 
ft. above the sea-level. The wide and extensive | it continues as a tocky ridge of inederate clevation 
valleys which Lie between the mountam-ranges of [an the eastern side of the Dead Sea, to its southern 
this tract contain much cultivated land, mt extremity BK. of the Gulf of Akaba. The western 


aides, which ,indicates an, elevation of at least 
15,000 ft, above the sea-level, Farther W. the 
mountains rapidly decrease in heieht, and are 
only of moderate elevation where they terminate 
on the shores of the Aigean Sea, on both sides of 
the Gulf of Kes, The rocky masses of this chain 
press so clusely on the shore of the sea, that com- 
monty only a narrow stripe‘ of low or hilly surface 
intervenes, except along the innermost part of 
the Ciulf of Adalia, an along the N. shores of 
that of Iskenderoon, where low plains of moderate 
extent occur. In séme places high mountains 
constitute the very shores of the, sea for many 
miles together, | 

The mountains which occur along the Black 
Sea do not furm a continual range, being fre- 
quently broken by deep, and commonly Open 
valleys, by which several larger or smaller rivers 
find their way to the sea, They therefore con- 
stitute several separated ranges, and have noi- 
ther in ancient nor in modern times been de- 
signated by a general name, The several Tigres 
which lie between these valleys run FE. and W.,, 
parallel to each other, forming commonly a wider 
mountatn-horder ou the N. of the peninsula, than 
the higher chain of the Taurus on the S.3 their 
mean breadth may be 100 m. None of their sum- 
mits pass the snow-line; the highest which has 
been measuredis Damaun-Tagh, the Mons Olyrm- 
pus of the attcients, SE, of Jirusa, more than C10) 














sometimes extends, even on the cenile slopes ef |ehain is touch higher, at least. in the northemn 
the mountains themselves, whose higher parts are | districis. As a high moultain-range, it skirts the 
used as pastures, whilst nearly the whole of Mount | castern sides of the Crulf of Iskenderoon, and at 
Tuurus is only available for the latter purpose, 
The country which lies between these two 
mowntain-districts, and the meridiais of Ceosaria 
(35° 30’) and -Kutahiva (30° 20’), is, properly 


|} some distance S. from it is broken by the river 
Aazay (Orontes), but 8, of that river it arain rises 
to &@ considerable elevation. Its highest portion, 
liowever, ts hetween 34° 80’ and 33° 20°: this is 
speaking, a plain whose elevation has nat been | the famous Libanus of the ancients, its northern 
determined, but it dees not secm te be much | and more elevated portion stil retaining the name 
above or below 2,000 ft. above the sea. Its surface {of Jebel Liban: but towards the S, it is ealled 
is not every where level, but it exhibits extensive | Jebel cl Drus, from its being inhabited by the 
kevel plains, and the ranges of hills which ocea-{ Druses. ‘Phe hychest summits of the Jebel Libéu 
sionally cecur do not oecupy much space, nor are {are always covered with snow, and that whieh 
they commonly much elevated above their base, | beara the name of Jebel Makmel (34° 12’) attains 
The soil is dry, but not sandy; and, along thet to 12,000 ft. above the sea. S. of 38° 20° the 
watercourses, or where water for irrication can} mountains sink much lower, and these low ridges 
he got, rather fertile; but the tracts where no| continue to its southern extremity, on the rocky 
watcr can be procured are yery extensive, and penmsula between the Gulfs of Akaba and Suez. 
serve in winter as pasture grounds to several! Near the most southerly point they terminate 
nomube tribes. who in summer retreat to Mount | with the stupendous and famous mountain-mass 
Taurus, or the high lands £. of Cwsaria: even | ot Mount Sinal, whose highest summit is pro- 
the fertile tracts are not cultivated, beeanse bably more than 9,000 ft. above the sea. 
exposed to the continual robberies of these tribes. {| “The valley, which extends between the two 
The sail in the S, districts is strongly im- | ranges, has nowhere a great width, N. of 32° N, 
presnated with nitre and other salts, and hence in | lat. it may vary between 8 and 20 m.,, but is much 
these parts a coneiderable number of lakes oceur! wirler NJ of 44° N, lat. than between the two 
whose waters are salt, and from which creat quan- | ranges of the Libanus, From the southern ex- 
_- tities of salt are procured, ‘These lakes lave, as tremity of the Dead Sea, ta the Gulf of Akaba, it 
18 commonly the ease with salt-lakes, no outlet, | is reduced to a Narrow, rocky, and waterless cle!t 
The most important of the rivers whieh drain this | in the mountains, probably net more than 1 m, ar 
tahle-land is the Kizil-ermak, whieh rises ar 4 if actoss. The northern and wider part of the 
short distance EF. ef Sivar, and rims 200 m, west- valley is watered by the river Aazsy (the Orontes 
ward, and afterwards nearly 800 m. NE. and N. | of the ancients); the middle and highest part, 
It is the Halys of the ancicits, lying between the two ranges of the Libanus, by 
The table-land extends even W. of the me-|a small river, the Licttanie: this district is pro- 
ridiatof Kutahiya, but in these parts its surface hably 2,000 ft above the sea, 8, of the Liettanie, 
begins to be broken in hills and dales, The hills | the valley is watered by the Jordan, which tra- 
increase in height as they proceed westward, and | verses the Lake of Tiberias, and empties itself tn 
the valleys sink deeper, and become wider, Both; the Dead Sea, after a course of about 100m. The 
the hills and valleys continue to the shores of the | Dead sea, called by the Arabians Bahr-el-Loot, 
Augean Sea, indicated by the indented sea-coast, /is about 50m, long and rearly 15 m. bread where 
oy Foy rs, v/s oo —s= a _ _ 
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Between the western méuntain-range and the 
shorea of the Mediterranea® are some extensive 
plains, §. of 83°, where the country for many 
miles inland is low. and sandy, but without har- 
bours. Between 88° and 35° is the country of the 
ancient Pheenicians, lying between the sea and 
the Libanus. The whole tract, from the sea to 
the mountains is filled with hills, and, in ad- 
yancing to the shores, these hills form numerous 
small harbours: the country further N. is of the 
same description, ' 

The southern part of the region just described is 
nearly a desert, South of the Dead Sea the sur- 
{ace is mostly nothing buat. bare rocks, destilute of 
vegetable mould and water, It is therefore called 
Arabia Petrea, or Stony Arabia, North of it 1s 
Palestine, whose plain towards the Mediterranean 
is nearly a desert, en account of its sandy surface ; 
but the hicher portion, betrecu this plain and the 
Jordan, is rather fertile, where cultivated, though 
some districts have a stony soil. The valley of 
the Jordan is not distinguished try fertility. The 
country west of the Libanus is more fertile, espe- 
cially along the range, and in its small valleys, 
and even on its declivities; but on its side some 
of the vallevs are sterile, and the V. deelivity of 
Lihanus is a naked rock, North of Libanus the 
country improves; and is in’ general fertile, and 
partly well cultivated. East of the mountam- 
region is the Syrian desert, which helongs to the 

eat depression in the interior of Western Asia ; 
but this desolated country dees not advance to the 
foot of the ranges: it is divided from them by a 
tract of most fertile canniry, intermixed with 
sandy spots. This tract may be 50 or 60 m. 
across, but it becomes more sandy and sterile in 
advaneing further 1. 

10. Arudis is a table-land of considerable ele- 
vation, but. we are unable to determine the line 
where it begins to rise from the low plain of the 
Syrian desert. Probably this line 1s a good way 
“ of the caravan road leading from Damascus to 
Buassorah, but not far from a line drawn from the 
most northerly corner of the Gulf of Akaba to the 
mouth of the Ewphrates, The table-Jand rises 
abruptly on the other three sides, at- a distance of 
from 3 to40)m. from the sea, except along the north- 
ern coast of the Gulf of Persia, to which if descends 
with a gentile declivity, The low narrow border, 
with which the table-land is encompassed on all 
sides, is called ihe ‘Tehama, and the table-land 
itself Nejd. or Nedjed. The recky and uneven 
border, which divides the Nejd from the 'Tchama, 
is mostiy called Jebel (mountain), or Hedpaz, 

The Nedjed is divided into two parts by a rocky 
Hdge, which cuts the Tropie Cirele with an angle 
of about 80°, Tt hegins on the Wy near 22° N, 
lat., and terminates near the Gulf ef Persia, near 
95°, This ridwe, called’ Jebel Aared, divides the 
table-land into two parts, of which the seuthern 
is nearly 4 complete desert, and seems almost un- 
inhalutal. North of the Jebel Aared, sand also 
eovers by far the greater part of the Nedjed, but 
in mn numerous places interspersed with rocky 
tracis and some hilly grounds; where, during the 
rainy season, water collects and forms small 
streams, by whieh these tracts hecome inhabit- 
able, and even fit for the culture of some kinda 
of grain; especially dhourrah, a kind of millet. 
There ocent also extensive plantations of fruit- 
trees, especially dates. The sandy desert which 
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narrow, North of the Tropic, where if probably: 
never exceeds 15, or at, the utmost 20 m., except: 
in two or three places where it is contiguous to a 
rocky district of the Nedjed.. South of the Tropic 
it considerably widens, and here its mean breadth 
may be about 50m.: S, ef Mckka the Tehama 
and Hedjaz together extend more than 100 m. 
from the Red Sea. The Hedjaz resembles much 
the rocky tracts enclosed by the Nedjed, except 
that. water is mdke abundant, and that therefore tt 
is better adapted to agPiculture. In it are cxten- 
sive plantations of coffee, | 
The low plains of the Tehdma have a sandy 
soil, which 1t is supposed has been deposited by 
the sca along the foot of the great mountain- 
mass, by which the TTedjaz and Nedjed are sup- 
ported; and if. is maintained that it 1s still in- 
creasing in width. As it does not rain, frequently, 
for many cousceutive years, it could not be eutti- 
vated but for the watercourses, which, during the 
rainy season, descend from the adjacent Hedjaz. 
Irrigated by them, with the additian of some 
artificial means, these sultry dry plains yield good 
crops af some kinds of grain, and are xich in 
fruiis, dates especially. 
11, The Plain of the Euphrates comprises the 
whole of the great depression in the interior of 
Western Asia, except that portion which is oc | 
cupied by the Gulf of Persia, Its northern houn- | 
dary is formed by that range of mountains which, 
on the W. of the Tigris, begins a little above’ 
Mosul, and running westward near the towns of . 
Mordin and Orfa, terminates.on the banks of the 
Euphrates, near Rumkola, On the W. it is} 
bounded by the table-laud of Tran, on the E. by 
the mountain-region of Syria, and on the &. by 
the northern declivity of the Nedjed. That por- 
tion of it which lies contizuous to the Nedjed and 
Syria, up to the eastern banks of the Euphrates, 
is a complete desert, mostly covered with sand,” 
and subject to the pestiferous blast. of the simoom 
or seanrel, It is, hiowever, inhabited by some 
wandering tribes of Arahs; and through it run 
the roads which lead from Aleppo and Damascus 
to Bussorah, It is called the Syrian Desert, It 
apreads even beyond the Euphrates to a consider- 
alle distance frem the river in its middle course, 
where its banks are hardly better inhabited than 
the clesert itself, In the northern districts of, the’ 
plain sand alse prevaits, but it is frequentiy inter- 
epersed by extensive tracts of rocky ground; and. 
as these patches have commonly mould on them 
they are cultivated and planted with trees. This 
tract, through which runs the road from Aleppo 
ta Bagdad, extends on the banks of the Tigris to 
the Jast-mentioned place, South of Bagdad the 
country between the two rivers is fertile, when 
irrigated, which is done by water derived from the 
rivers themselves, and from seyeraf canals; but 
these tracts, which lie to the TI. and W,. of these 
rivers, are only cultivated along their banks, 
sandy deserts beginning at. a short distance from 
jhem. -The two rivers, which water this great 
plain, the Euphrates and Tigris, tise nearly ia 
the same parallel, between 88° 30’ and 39° 30 
N. lat., on the declivities of the same mountatn- 
range in Armenia; but the Euphrates, running 
first W., has already had a course of 500 m., before. 
it arrives at the parallel of the sources of the 
Tigris. It then by degrees turns SE., and con 
tinues in that direction, approaching gradually 


separates these inhabitable spets is also covered, inearer to that river, and unites with it about 
after the rainy season, with grass and flowers, and | 100m, from its mouth. The united river is callec 
the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, lind there ali) the Shat-cl-Arab, and falls in the nerthern extre- 
the year round subsistence for their horses, camels, | mity of the Gulf of Persia, 
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does not constitute a part of the table-lands and 
mountain-regions of Western Asia, being sepa- 
rated from the mountain-masses of Armenia by a 
kind of valley, about 100 m. across, This valley 
is a level plain, where it approaches the Caspian 
Sea, and at a distance of about-100 or 150 m, from 
it. Farther W. the surface of the valley is hilly, 
intermixed with some undulating plains of mode- 
rate extent, It rises in higher hills, between 42° 
and 44° E, lon., where iighe i low mountains 
forms the watershed bétween the river Kur {the 
Cytus of the ancients), and the Rioni (the Phasis 
of the ancients). The most westerly district of the 
valley, which is watered by the Rioni, is almest 
entirely filled with hills, the valleys and level 
tracts occupying only a small part of its surface. 

Mount Caucasus ttself rises from this valley, 
with a rather steep descent, and forms a continual 
mass of high rocks, running from ESE, to WN W., 
from the shores of the peninsula of Absheron, on 
the Caspian Sea, to the small town of Anapa on 
the Black Seca, a distance hardly less than 700m, 
lis width does not exceed 120 m. where widest, 
and hardly more than 60 or 70 m. where nar. 
rowest. ‘This mass of rocks covers 56,000 Sq. Mh, 
or nearly the surface of England and Wales, Its 
highest summit, Mount Elbrooz, or Elborus, at- 
tains an elevation of 17,785 ft, and is situated 
nearly in the centre of the range, The portion of 
the range, which extends W. of that high pin- 
nacle, nowhere rises to the snow-line, but several 
snow-peaks occur to the E. of it, among which 
Mount Kazbeek is 14,500 ft. high, Traces of 
agriculture are met with in but few of its vallevs, 
the inhabitants living almost exclusively on the 
produce of their flocks, This mountain-system is 
remarkable for the great number of nations, be- 
longing to different races, which inhabit its ele- 
vated valleys, At both extremities of Mount 
Caucasus are places where the soil is impregnated 
with naphtha or bitumen, especially in the penin- 
sila of Abcharon. 

13. The Islundsof Asia,—The Aleutian islands, 
which extend between the peninsula af Kamt- 
chatka and the peninsula of Alashka, in America, 
as well as the Kurile islands, which lie 8. of Cape 
Lopatka, and terminate near the eastern shores of 
Jesso, are of volcanic origin, and in some of them 
are still found active volcanoes. Their soil is 
mostly rocky, and. destitute of wood, but the mest 
southerly islands of the last-mentioned group are 
cultivated on the lower grounds. 

The large island, called Sathalien, Tarakai or 
Karagjo, extending along the coast of Manchooria, 
jorms"in enormous mass of. rocks, which rise to- 
wards its centre probably to the height of 3,000 or 
4,000 ft., and perhaps even higher, 

The islands of Japan, consisting of four large 
(Veso, Niphon, Sitkohf, and Kioosioe) and a con- 
siderable number of smaller des, are also formed 
by immense masses of rocks, which, especi ally on 
Niphon, rise above the snow-line. In most. places 





the steep or gentle declivities of the rocks extend 


to the very shores of the sea, but at others plains 
of considerable extent cxtend between them. 
Though the soil does not seem to be distin¢nished 
for fertility, it is rendered productive by the great 
care with which it is everywhere cultivated; corn- 
fields extend on the slopes of the mountains to a 
considerable elevation. In many districts the 
surface consists of lava, 

The island of Formosa, divided from the con- 
tinent by a_channel about 70 or 80 m, wide, ex- 
Tita south- 
erm extremity ts a level, but not of great extent, 
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in its higher parta seems to attain an elevation of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 ft, above ‘the séa. Its yal- 
leys towards the western shores, and the small 
level spots which occur along the sea are fertile 
and well cultivated, The country K. of the range 
is not known. . 

The island of Hainan, near the S. coast of China, 
is separated from the mainland by a strait hardly 
more than 10 m. across, It extends from SW. to 
NE. more than 180 m.: its average width is about 
100 m., or somewhat more. In its centre rises a 
mountain-mass to a considerable height, from 
which some lateral ridges branch off, but they do 
not reach the shores, except in some parts on the 
KE. coast, Everywhere else a low flat coun 
separates the mountain from the sea. ‘The flat, 
districts are either sandy, or covered with fTass, 
and without trees, like” the Bavannah: in some 
places they are cultivated and fertile, as are also 
the valleys, 

The extensive group of the Philippines, which 
lies between 18° 30! and 5° 30 N. lat., comprises 
more than 100 islands; of which, however, most 
Most &f them 
are mountainous, and the smaller ones naked 
rocks; but the larger islands contain many plains 
of considerable extent, and of 3 very fertile soil, 
They are well watered~-perhaps too much go: 
some of them are volcanic, 

Lhe Sooloo islands, between Magindanao and 
the eastern coast of Borneo, have a rocky and un- 
even soil, but it is very fertile, being covered with 
a thick vegetable mould, But the large iskand of 
Palawan, lying farther N., is a rocky mass, rising * 
in the middle toa high range, in which some 
summits attain a great height, The rocks are 
commonly bare; in some parts the sides of the 
mountains are covered with trees: but agriculture 
is confined to a few small spots on the coast, 

Borneo, the largest of the Asiatie islands, and 
not much inferior to France in extent, is nowhere 
mountainous except in the peninsula which pro- 
of the island ; and 
even there, as it appears, the mountaina do not 
attain a great elevation, The remainder, which 
comprises at least four-fifths of its whole surface, 
seems to be a plait, on which a few ridges occur 
at great distances, This plain has an alluvial 
sou, to a distance of several miles from the.shotes, 
and afterwards the country rises gradually, per- 
haps 200 or 300.ft, ‘The whole of this plain, as 
fer a3 it 1s known, seems to possess great fertility; 
and the want of eulture which everywhere is 
visible, is probably the effect of the too great abund- 
ance of water, as the island is subject to continual 
rains. Ali kinds of productions and fruits com- 
monly met with between the tropics, grow to 
perfection, 

The istand of Celebes, divided from Borneo by 
the straits of Macassar, is traversed by four ranges 
of mountains, which, however, do not attain a 
great elevation, except where the four mountain. 
ranges and the four peninsulas, of which the island 
consists, meet together; in this part the moun- 
tains are of considerable height, The surface of 
the whole island is hilly or mountainous, the flat 
tracts along the coast being of smal] extent, Its 
soil is rather sandy, and not distinguished by 
fertility. Its produce in rice is not equal to the 
consumption of the inhabitants; but it produces 
many tropical fruits, and sago in great abundance. 

The Moluccas, lying W. of Celebes, consist of 
some hundred of smaller and larger islands, di- 
vided in several groups between 3° N. lat. and 
8° S. lat. They rise mostly with a steep ascent 
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to volcanoes; and on eight, still exist valeanoes 
in activity. Their soil, though mostly sandy and 
stony, is fertile, and particularly adapted for some 


productions, Amboyna has Jatge plantations of 


cloves, and the Banda group furnishes muscat 
nuts and mace, The culture of rice and other 
grain is very limited, as the soil seems not favour- 
able to their growth; but this want is supplied by 
the extensive plantations of sago-trees, — | 
That scties of mostly considerable islands which 
begins on the KE. with the island of Timour and 
terminates on the W, with that of Bali, including 
the islands of Rotti, Savoo, and Sandelhosh, 


which lie S. of the series, are called by geographers 


the Lesser Sunda Isiands, to distinguish them 
from the group of the Larger Sunda Istands, 
comprising Rorneo, Celebos, Java, and Stmatra, 
The Lesser Sunda Islands are mountainous; and 
in dome of them the mountains rise to 8,000 or 
9,000 ft. above the sea, and probably iigher. 
Several of them are active vojeances, which fre- 
quently bring destruction over the islands in which 
they are situated. We are net well acquaiited 
with these islands. nor with the degree of fertility 
they possesa; brit from the few indications we 
have received, it may be inferred that, in gencral, 
they are as far from being sterile, as from an 
exuberant productiveness, Many of the tropical 
productions grow to perfectron, 

Java, the most important of the islands of the 
Indian Oceari, is properly a continuation of the 
former series, It extends m length nearly 700 m., 
but its breadth hardly exceeds 100 m., where 
widest. A continuous chain of mountains runs 
through the island in its whole length, lowering 
more Yapidiy towards the N. than the 8., where 
the coast is high and nearly inaccessible. Aome 
summits of this chain rise to more than 42,000 or 


18,000 ft. The highest are the Semeero and 
Tagal, Most of these summits are volcanoes, 


either extinct or still active, and their frequent 
eruptions have in later times laid waste several 
districts. The more fertile tracts lie along the 
notthern shotes, which are low, and from which 
a flat country extends several miles inland, Their 


fertility is vety great, and produces rich crops of 


every kind of grain or roots cultivated between 
the tropics. But part of these flat lands are so 
jow and so badly drained, that. they are converted 
into swamps during the rainy season, Some 
tracts preserve their swampy soit all the year 
round; and hence arises the insalubrity of these 
coasts, 

Sumatra, onty second te TBernco in extent, Js 
900 m. long and from 150 to 230 m. wide, In its 
length it ig traversed by a mountain-chain of 

eat elevation, several of its summits exceeding 
12.000 ft. of elevation: Mount Ophirexceeds even 
13,000 ft, Many of these summits are volcanoes, 
but most of them appear to be extinct. The vol- 
eano Gunong Dempo is more than 11,000, these of 
Ber Api and Barawi more than 12,000 ft. high. 
The declivities of these muuntaings extend in 
many places to the Western shores, which there- 
fare afford several good harbours, The eastern 
shores are flat and sandy, and the adjacent plains 
extend in sonie places 100 m, and more inland. 
Same tracts of these plains ate swampy, and others 
sterile and covered with sand. Stull a great part 
of its surface is fertile, and afferds many valuable 
productions, ‘The western districts, being more 
uneven and consequently better drained, are more 
fertile and much more healthy, In the extensive 
woods which cover the declivities of the moun- 
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render the navigation tedious and Uifficult, East 
of this istand, and towards its southern extremity, 
is the island of Banca, famous for its inexhaustible 
mines of tin. 

Ceylon, divided from the peninsula of the Deccan 
by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, is from 5. 
to N. 280 m. long, but its greatest breadth does 
not exceed 140m. In the middle of the island, 
and towards its southern extremity, on both sides 
of 7°? N. lat. ig 8 mountain-mass, which extends 
over nearly an eighth part of its surface. The 
mean elevation of this mass may exceed 1,000 It. 
above the sea, though some of its more elevated 
valleys ise to nearly 4,000 ft. This mountain- 
mass is overtopped by several high summits, 
among which the Adam's Peak attains 6,152 ft. ; 
but Pedrotaliagalia, the highest pinnacle, is 8,280 
ft, above the sca. ‘This mountain-region is sur-, 
rounded by a hilly country, to a distance of 10 or 
12 m. and more, Its mean clevation above the 
sea varies from 400 te 1,000 ft. This hilly region 
may in some degree be said to extend to the very 
shores of the sen in the S, districts; for the country 
contiguous to the coast between Batticaloa, on the 
E. coast, and Negumbo, on the W., is not level 
and undulating, and the coast itself is rather high. . 
‘he northern half of the island is 4 level plain, 
and it is supposed that, even in the interior, it 
does not rise above 300 ft. Its coast is everywhere 
{lat and sandy, and remarkable for the great num-~ 
her of lagunes with which it is skirted. These 
launes increase in size during the rainy season, 
so as to flow into onc another, affording an inland 
navigation for boats, in some places for 60 or 80 m. 
Along the wholé of the eastern coast, from Point 
Pedro to Dondrah Head, and hence to Negumbo, 
the sea is deep, and may be navigated by vessels 
of any burden; but the W. coast, N. of Negumbo, 
as far as Point Pedro, is surrounded by a shallow 
sen, in which only vessels of 100 tonscah be used ; 
and the conimot vessels employed in_ this trade 
vary between 25 and 50 tons. The fertility of the 
island is very great; sandy tracts indeed occur, 
but they are not extensive, and produce commonly 
good crops, when irrigated, Swamps, which in 
the other islands of the Indian Ocean, cover great 
tracts of the low country, are rare in Ceylon, and 
of smallextent. The islands and islets of the 
Philippine and Indian Archipelagoes are com- 
puted at 6,000. The Dutch possessions are caicu- 
fated to have a population of 17,060,000; the 
Spanish of 5,000,000; and the British of 250,000, 


In 1860, the import and export trade of the Dutch 


population was 14,747,4142; of the Manish 
2,160,000; and the British, 16,480, 1522. 
Il. Boraxy or Asta.—Temperature, soil, hu- 


midity, and light are the principal agents in the 
peographical distribution of plants,, These ele- 
ments exist under greater vafiety in Asia than 
in any other region; and hence the amount and 
diversity of Asiatic vegetation are absolutely with- 
mit a parallel. It is mot alone the extent in iat, 
of this vast continent, though stretching from the © 
equator to the highest N. parallels ; it is not sim- 
ply the different elevations of its surface, though 
of these the greatest and least are respectively . 
97,000 ft, above and 110 ft. below the level of the - 
sea; it ia not even the abundance of water in one.. 
district, and its almost total absence in another, © 
which will or dah account for this amount and 
diversity. Powerful as are these causes im influ- 
encing the physical conditions of any, recon, one 
atill more powerful exists in Asia; viz., the very 
peculiar nature of its couformation, ‘The centre 
ee LT. eee dd wen wert fone £ OO te nerhans 
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the sea, and on fhe extatior -ffes of which the 
kingdoms of Asiaare arranged in every variety of 
mchination. The differenée of aspect thus induced, 
still more than either lat, or elevation, serves to 
divide the whole continent into five great botanical 
regions, which, however subject to subdivision 
among themselves, are distinguished from each 
other by peculiarities as striking as though the 
Atlantic or Pacific rolled between them, 
the great table-land, the vast country of Siberia 
slopes to the Arctic Ocean, The intensity and 


duration of the cold in this dreary region prevent | 
the thriving of any but the most hardy plants, } 


except in the S, districts; where in addition to the 
eflects of lower lat., vegetation is pratceted by 


mountain ranges, which screen it from the freezing | 


north-easterly winds, The oak and hazel are | 
found in Daouria, on the border of the country of ! 
the Manchoos (Gmelin, Flor. Sib, i. 50}; but 
their size is diminutive, their vegctation languid ; | 
nor are they met with in any other district N. of j 
the Altat mountains, (Pallas. Flor, Russ, i. 3.) _ 


Yet the well watered lands of 8. Siberia abound | 


in thick forests, consisting of birch, willow, juni- 
per, maple, ash, pine, alder, fir, larch, poplar, aspen, 
and ‘elm trees. ((imelin, £ £0-180, iii, 150: 
Pallas, Ftor. Russ, ; and Voy, en Russ,, pass.) Of 
fruits there are the Siberian cedar (Pinus cembra), 
the nut of which is an article of commerce: two 
or three species of raspberries, blackberries, and 
other bramble fruit; a species of cherry (Prunus 
fraticosus), from which is distilled a wine: bil- 
berries, whortleberries, and the Siberian apricot, 
Gmelin (ii, 178) gives a list of four species of 
currants; and Pallas (Flor, Russ, i. 20-23) one 
of five species of pears; but the fruit of these is 
valucloss, with the exception of one specics of 
currant, which is confined to the banks of tlhe Ar 
gfuon, a tributary of the Saglalien, in the SE, 
corner of Daouna. During the short but powerful 
summer, the Siberian svil is covered with fluwer- 
ing and aromatic plauts in immense prefusion, 
{Gmelin and Pallas, passim, See also Georgi’s 
Phys. Greog., vol, i11,.) nt these, as well as the 
timber, gradually diminish towards the N.; till 
above the 60th parallel scarcely anything remains 
but the hardy beech and a few of the more vigor- 
ous lichens and mosses, (:melin remarks (Pre- 
fave, xl.) that vegetation undergues a marked 
change IH. of the Yenisei; and, as it is a well- 
known fact that temperature decreases towards 
the I, at is not surprising that this should be the 
case; but the unproductive mature of the soil 
ageemsy to have been overrated; for, in 1830, an 
avriculiural society was founded ut St. Peter and 
nt. Paul, in Aamtchatka, from whose paper (of 
Nov. 20, 1880} it appears that the return of wheat 
raised in that distriet was 134 for 1, of rve 21 for 
1; and that the cultivation of buckwheat, Hitmns- 
laya barley, and other grains had proved cqually 
successful, The potato, cabbaye, onion, bevtrvot, 
chicory, and melon bad also thriven; und though | 
the cucumber had failed, its failure was owing not } 
to the impracticability of the soil, but to the bines ! 
having been destroyed by rot. 

The second botanical kingdom of Asia is con- 
tained mm the great central table-laud itself, 
is unquestionably the highest and most extensive 
plateau in the world, having for iis bearers the 
mountains of Altat and Yablonai to the N.: the 
Manchoorian mountains E.; the Himalayas and 
the mountains of China to the S.; and on the W. 
the Beloi Tagh, the Llburz, and the Persian moun- 
tains, Lying at a great though net equai eleva- 
tion, bounded and intersected by lofty mountain 


N. from | 
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physical features of this vast region (occupting 
more than two-fifths of Asia) are all of a verv 
peculiar kind, ‘The characteristics of the first are 
dryness and coldness; the second consists of a dry 
sand, sometimes broken by patches of verdure, at 
others stretching out into immense deserts, like 
that of Gobi or Shame; and the water system 
cousists of lakes without outlets, the final reci- 
pienis of many rivers, some of them of consider- 
able length and magnitude. Many of the streams 
are, however, absorbed in the sandy soil, Wood 
of all kinds is extremely searce in these high and 
consequently bleak regiang; so scarce that the, 
nomadic inhabitants use the dung of their cattle 
for fuel (Du Halde, iv. 18), and similar materials 
not unfrequently serve for the groundwork of their 
gilded idols. (Marco Paulo, lib. i. ¢. 49.) On the 
3. slopes of the table-land are found oaks, aspens, 
elins, hazels, and walnut trees; but all, even on 
the immediate confines of China, diminished to 
mere shrubs; while on the hich lands and N. 
slopes of the same frontier the only wood consists 
of some wretched thorny brambles, (Lord Ma- 
wutney, OU. 200.) This remarkable absence of tim- 
ber thronghont so great an extent of country is 
owing probably (even more than to the nature of 
the soil) to viclent and cold tornadoes, which are 
extremely frequent, especially during the summer. 
(Carpin, cap. xvi. art. 1.) In the N. parts of Mon- 
golia the timber approaches in character to that of 
mS. Suberia, but is still very inferior buth in kind 
and quantity, (Timkouski, i 44, ii, 290, &e.) 
Considering the vast number of beasts that tra- 
verse these plains (see Zovlogy}, there must be, 
notwithstauding the extensive deserts, a great 
variety of grazing herbs and grasses; but. except 
in the EH. (Yimkouski, ii. 229) agriculture is not 
practised, and the vegetable food of man un- 
known, The natives Jive exclusively on flesh ant 
milk (Carpin, c. xxvi. art, 4; Rubruquis, cap. v.; 
M. Paulo, hv, i. cap, 57, &e.); and when ques- 
tioned as to why they so totally neglect the earth, 
their reply is, that ‘God made herbs for beasts, 
but the tlesh of beasts for men.’ (Du Halde, iv. 
32.) ‘Timkouski saw, in the N. parts of this re- 
gion, red currants, peaches, hemp, and flax, all 
growing wild (ii. 240), There is also here a very 
remarkable fungus, called, froma its resemblance to 
the animal, the Tartar lamb; and there can be 
hitle doubt but that the flowering and aromati¢ 
plants of this region are numerous and peculiar, 
The E. slope of the table-land, comprising the 
basin of the Saghalien (or Amoor) and other great 
rivers which flew into the Pacific Ocean, forms 
the third great kingdom of Asiatic botany; and. 
is, in every respect, strongly contrasted with its 
lunmediate neighbour, Here are inimense furests : 
so extensive that it required nine days to traverse 
one of them, and so thick that it was necessary to 
fell several trees in order to take an observation of 
the sun’s meridian. (Du Hakie, iv. 7.) The cold 
is very severe to as low a lat. as 43°: and econse- 
quently the trees are of the kind usually met with 
im the more N. parallels of Kurope. Of fruits, 
this district possesses apples, pears, nafs, chest- 
nuts, and pert m great abundance: and of 
grain, wheat, , aul millet are produced, to- 
gether with a peculiar species, unknown in Europe, 
called mei-se-mi, partaking of ‘the nature of both 
wheat and rice. hice itself is grown, though in 
no great quantities; and, in fact, from the little 
that 1s known of this great region, it would flp— 
pear that there is uo large district of the earth 
better adapted for the residence of an agricultural 
nonudlatian. ts cangahilitioe arn hrewreasae wheallee 
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do not, like the great. majority of the. Mongols, 
utterly neglect the pursuits of husbandry, yet, 
in general, they may be described as a race of 
hunters, resembling strongly in habits and man- 
ners the aboriginal inhabitants of America, The 
cotton shrub grows here; but owing to the low 
temperature (the lat, being remembered) it does 
not thrive well* Esculent roots of very many 
kinds, are however, plentiful; and the medicinal 
herb ginseng is found nowhere but in this country 
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journeying W, the country-for a time exhibits the _ 
extremes of richness and desolation (Burnes, 
i, 343); the former, powever, gradually diminish- 
ing till the whole som becomes a wretched unpro- 
ductive sand, except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of rivers. (Burnes, ii. 1, 10, 16, 46, &c.) 
There is not, perhaps, in the world a more sterile 
district than that between the Aral and Caspian 
Seas. In the countries W, of the latter, a strange 
contrast is presented: on the N. slopes of the Can- 


and N. America, The Clinese believe this plant |'casus, indeed, a constantly deteriorating country 
to be an infallible remedy for every disease, men-; terminates at last in the wretched waste of As- 


tal and bodily; and it is sought amid incredible 
fatigues and dangers by parties whe are marshalled 
under officers, almost in the manner of an army. 





trakhan ; but even here corn fields and rich pas- 
ture grounds dispute the soil with the tamarisk, 
the camel's thorn, the absynthium, and other 


Some parts of the soil are swampy, and full of! desert plants: while on the E., W., and 8., de- 


wild desert marshes; but sand is almost unknown, 
and, m general, the ground bears a strong resem- 
blance to the best parts of N. Europe in the thick- 
ness and vivid colouring of its grasses, and the 
variety of its flowering plants, Ft is a curions 
fact, that the roses, lilica, and other tlowers of this 
part of Asia excel greatly those of Europe in 


cliyities of the same mountains, magnificent forests 
of cedars, cypresses, savins, red junipers, beeches, 
oaks, &e,, flourish in great luxuriance; while of 
fruit, the soil boasts the almond, fig, peach, quince, 
apricot, pear, date, jujube, olive; and of flowers, 
the rhododendron, Christ's thorn, ponticum, asclia 


i pontica, Jaurel, seringa, jessamine, lily, Caucasian 


beauty, bat are very deficient in point of odour, . 


The pines and oaks that clothe the mountains are 
of great size, but diminish rapidly as they approach 
the sea. (Da Halde, iv. 5-7, &c.; La Perouse, 
ili. 16, 17, 21, 75, d&c.; Muller, Bot. Dict. 1. art. 
Panax.) 

The three foregoing districta of Asia, though 
very extensive, are each remarkably uniform in 
their productions and general physical appearance, 
The variations in different. parts are chietly of de- 
gree, not of kind; and whatever peculiarity of 
vegetation marks any one part of any region, api- 
pears to mark the whole, and to distinguish if from 
both its adjoining neighbours, The case is dif- 
ferent on the W. slope of the great table-landl, the 
fourth botanical kingdom of Asia, This region is 
uniform aa far W. as the deep depression of thie 

‘aspian Sea, but beyond this ali becomes changed: 
the face of the country, the direction of the rivers, 
the natural productions, everything constituting 
the physical geography of a region, puts on a new 
appearamce; aud the Caspian seems placed by the 
hand of nature on the precise spot where tt could 
most decidediy mark the limits of two large dis- 
tricts possessing few things in common. The 
great plain of ‘Tartary (the only true W, slope from 
the table-land) is very productiye in tts EK. parts; 
that is, in the countries of Kokhan, Badakshan, 
and Bukhara, The description of Ebn Hankel, an 
Aral geographer, is particularly vivid. ‘The 
cultivated plains of Bokhara,’ he says, ‘extend 
above 18 farsang by 12 farsang; and the Soghd 
(the Sogdian of ancient geography) 1s for eight 
days’ journey fill of gardens and orchards: corn 
fields and running streams, reseryvirs and foun- 
tains, both on the right haud and the feft. 
(Ouseleye's Trans, 237.) Corn of all kinds and 
tice are here very prolific; so much so, that, ac- 
cording to Hadgi Khalifa, a fickl of one or two 
dunen {acres) 18 amply sufficient to support a 
family. (1) Terbelot, 207.) Of fruit, grapes, melons, 
pears, apples, figs, &c., grow to such perfection, 
aud in suech_abundance, that they are exported to 
Persia, and even to the more fertile region of l1in- 
-dostan, The pasture grounds are also extremely 
luxuriant: but it may be gathered that tumber 1s 
scarec, and the whole country deteribrates as it re- 
eedes W. and N. The seil of the Kirghiz country 
N. of the Sihon is chietly of a saline character; 
but the pasturaga must still be good, since im- 
mense numbers of animals, wild and dumestic, are 
fed in the extensive steppes, Trees of the hardier 
kinds, larch, beech, and firs, appear also on the 
banks of the rivers. (Pallas, i, 618,630, &c,} In 


rose, and a whole host of others, The bread corns 
and the most useful roots are ajso produced in most, 
parts of this mountainous country. (Guldenstadt, 
(tom, Petrop, xx. 49, 485, 483, &c.; Pallas, ditto, 
i779, 0. 274.) With regard to Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, and Syria, it is impossitie te give within 
any reasonable limits the slightest sketch of their 
numerous productions; though the two last be 
partially desert, and their deserts be of the most 
sterile character, yet: their fertile spots are scarcely 
inferior to any on the earth’s surface. Rice and 
barley yield a return of a hundred-fold; the cotton 
shrub flourishes; and indigo, sugar, and tobacco are 
among the useful productions. Lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apricets, dates, and grapes, are a very 
few among the fruits of these regions; which pro- 
duce mn great abundance also nearly all the escu- 
lent roots, pulses, and grains, Wood is extremely 
scarce in Mesopotamia (the date palm is the only 
tree known there); but in Syria the majestic 
cedar of Lebanon maintains the fame which it 
acquired in the days of Jewish greatness; while 
Inajestic oaks, cypresses, planes, sycamores, savins, 
olives, mulberry trees, pistachios, junipers, and fig 
trees clothe the sides of the Anatolian and Syrian 
mountains, and spread their arms over plains 
where Hourish almost every species of Howering 
roots and shrubs, Among the oaks of Asia Minor 
is the Quercus infectoria, the gall of which is an 
important article in dyeing, The pistachio 1s 
rarely found beyond the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 
(Volney, ii, passim ; Nicbuhy, Voy, en Ar, n. 250, 
é&e.: Olivier, tv, 26. 134, 197, d&ic.; Leake, passim, 
also in Walpole, H. 202, &e,; Belon, 79, 168, 
166, dec,) 

The fifth kingdom of Asiatic botany remains t¢ 
be noticed, It comprises the'S, slope of the central 
plateau, and contains the three great peninsulas of 
Arabia, India, and Malaya, together with the ex- 
tensive territory of China proper, and the 8, shore 
of Persia and Beleochistan, The W. part of this 
rerion is badly watered (sce ARABIA, LARISTAN, 
HELOOCHISTAN) ; and consequently consists chiefly 
of deserts, or of pasture grounds depending on rain 
for their fertility. The vicinities of the few and 
small rivers, are, however, even here crowded with 
vegetation; and from the Indus eastward (where 
the hydrography is on a scale of the most profuse 
Iuxuriance) a district is comprised unequalled for 
the abundance and variety of its préductions by 
any other part of the world. Nearly every plant 
of the I. continent is indigenous, or can be raised 
in some part of S. Asia, Tne following is an im- 
perfect. list of the trees alone; and these are not, 
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in general, confined to particular localities, but, 


il 
most cases, spread over the whole region :—- : 


FOREST Ttizs, | 
Bamboo . Fir Oak Ponna 
Bireh Larch Palm Poplar 
Cheatnut Mangrove Pine Teak 
Cypress Myrtle Plantain Willow 
HARD Woops, 
Aloes Bbhony ¢ Lingoa Sandal-wood 


Eagle-wood Tron-wood Hose-wood 


FRUITS, 
Almond | Citron Jambao Teach 
Apple Cocoy Lemon PANU 
Apricot Coitee Lite Phin 
unana Date Mangostein l'smegranate , 
Banyan Dunon aLulberry Shack 
Betel Fig Give Taurniairine 
Bignoenia Guana Oranve Wits 
Brevl Froit Guava Pandanns  Wainut 
Cashiaw 
BPIWE TREES, 
Camphor CUM aor Mace 
Cilsala Cluve Nutmer 


Many of these trees yicld gums, resins, odoriferous 
blossonis, or are otherwise uscfil beyond the penc- ; 
rality of their class, There are also several SpCeles | 
which cannot be convenicitly classed nner cither 
of the four foregouitg heads ; as the ehampaka, ma- 
lor, and tanjang, fluwer-bearing trees; the Louk, 
from the bark of which the Asiatics manufucture a 
paper; the faang, which yields a rich red dye; the | 
tallow tree, which exudes ah unctugus matter, 
Whence iis pame; the upas, the most deadly of 
yeyetgble peisons 5 the cotton tree, and above all 
the tea plant, 

The other kinds of veyetation are not less abui- 
dant. Grain of every kind, including 27 species ! 
of rice, and some varietics of dhourrah and barley, 
scarcely known ui other regions, is grown with 
little labour to the cultivator, the richness of the 
garth in many plaeca precluding the necessity and 
even the possibility of using manure, though two 
efops are produced annually, The lecruminous 
plants now common in Europe came, in most in- 
stances, originally from §. Asia; but, in addition 
to the peas, leans, lentils, &c., there are here a 
whole bust which have never fui their wily W., 
as the lutus, muung, murhus, tanna, tour, toll, de, 
(see [INpta, Cina, &e.} A reot ealled katehill 
supplies the place of the Ameriean putato » but | 
this last root, ay well as the yam, is abundantly ; 
cultivated, especially iu China and the E. penin- 
sulg of India. Tis is alsy the native home of the 
arrow-ruvt, galanva, jalap, sarsaparilla, datura, 
Rise, opium, ad ether drugs, ‘The tields abound 
in flax, hemp, tobuceo (the latter is a native 
plant, according to Lord Macartney, ii, 174}, to- 





gether with fluwers of every kind and dye, though | 


itis remarkable that those of powerlul sceut are | 
confined to the N. parts, ‘The tine ruse that yields 
the attar ts. rarely found $, of 26°, and is chieily 
lintted to the plains of the Upper Ganges and 
Punjab. (See Lucknow and Casumene.) Dye 
plants are very numerous; the sugar cane grows 
Juxuriantly ;- and among the numerous strongly 
odoriferous gums, atternpts have been made to 
identify the spikenard, bdellium, malabathrum, 
pepachra, and other precious vintments of the an- 
cients, but without much success. (Du [alde, i, 
14, dei, ibd, &e,, Lord Macartney, ii, 48, 105, 
&c,; Crawford, Einb. to Siam, passin: Husscll's 
Int, to Koxburgh’s Plants of Coromandel, 1—bb; 
Finlaysows Mission to Siam, passim: Asiatic He- 


searches, and Journal of Asiat, Soc. Bens. passim.) | 
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_ With regard, to the number of species in each 

rder of plants, it is to be remarked that Humboldt 
gives the Cryptogamm as 1-15th of the whole vege- 
tation fur equinoxial plains; as 1-5th for equi- 
noxial mountains; as 4 (on an average) for the 
regions of the temperate zone; and as the sole 
vegetation of mountains in polarlands, The same 
Authority gives the Monocotyledons (of the old 
continent) as 1-5th for the turrid, 1-1th for the 
temperate, and 1-3rd (on an average) for the frigid 
zone, (Dict. des Sei, Nat. xviii, 436.) De Can- 
dolic, fullowing Persoon, makes the proportions 
somewhat different; namely (for the while world), 
Cryp. t-6th, Monge. 1-6th, Dico. 4-6ths, of the 
whole vegetation. (Idem, 85.) Fron these data, 
and the various authorities cited throushout this 
arlicle, the folluwing approximative Table of Asia- 
tic Boteny is deduced. But it is necessary to 
observe that. the absolute number of known species 
ix Very uncertain, fa 1806, there were but 2a UG s 
srown’s splendid addition of Australian plants in- 
creased the amount by nearly 1-6th, and since that 
thie discovery has been rapidly at work, It may, 
however, be doubted whether the very love of 
science has vot betrayed sume of its folluwers into 
toe nice distinctions. De Candolic thinks that 


Persoon’s 27,100 species should be inereased to 


26,000, and that the number of plants yet unknown 
or 1inuclassitied would swell the list to 110,000 oar 
120,000, (Diet. Sei. Nat, xviii 420.) Lindley is 
more moderate; he makes the gross number of 
species 86,000, (Entre. to Lotany, ad} = That 


; Issigued in the table (44,000), 1s from Humboldt's 
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Whole Na, of | 
Whale No. uf -speciescam-! No, of 
Ordera he, of known | tote Agias apcies 
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Ill. Zooey ov Asta,— Asia is the native 
home of all the more useful species of animais ; 
with the exception, perhans, of the sheep, From 
sume disiriet or other uf this continent came, or 
winally, the ox, hurse, eaincl, goat, ass, torether 
with the whole race of dumestic poultry; except 
the turkey, which is a denizen of the New Conti- 
nent. Utility may, indeed, be regarded as the 
leading characteristic: of Asiatie Zouolory ; for 
thewgeh its carniverous mammalia be numerous as 
compared with the whole number of species, the 
majority are not. merely harmless to man, but ina 
considerable degree useful to hin, consisting of 
several kinds of seals, and the fur-bearing quadru- 
peds of the north, Birds of prey are remarkably - 
searec, when the creat extent of mountain land is 
taken into consideration ; and of those existences 
which have little but peculiar or anomalous for- 
mation to distinguish then: Asia is all bur desti- 
ute. ‘Lhe truth of these remarks will be at onee 
evident frum the following Tables, constricted, 
with as much care as possible, from Cuvier's Révne 
Animal; Shaw's Zooloey; Pennant’s Hist. of 
Quad., Genera of Birds, Arctic Zoology, aud View 
of Hindoostan; Du Talde’s China; La Perouse’s 
Voyages; Gearg?s Geog, Phys. and Nat., vi. and 
vil; Dallas's Spicelegia Zoologica, ‘Travels, &e.: 
(noclin’s Reise der Sibicrin, Reise der Russland, 
we. ke. 
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MAMMALIA. | in Asiatic mammalogy. But it is not either the 
actual or relative amount of animal life that con- 


















































| Whole | Whole epecivs of. | No, of | | Stitutes the chiet advantage of Asia in this respect; 
» Orders No. of ) No.of | mon ta Asia) speeies | | among its numerous species of the more important 
species | species | regions | ‘to Avia | | OFders 1t reckons the most nnportant of the species 
| ane! | | | themselves. Of these, the first in rank, with refer- 
| Quadrumana | 155 44 rT 34 ence to its locality, is, perhaps, the camel, Other 
Cheiroptera .| 136 Gi) 15 455 animals are more generally useful to man; but 
| Insectivora . 27 q 5 4 without this patient and intelligent servant, a 
Carnivora .| 177 i7 49 35 large, perhaps the largest, part of Asia would be 
Marsupialia .| 49 2 0 4 no home for the human race. Expressly formed 
Bocentia ' ie J 4 “ "4 fur existence in a desert, it las been domesticated 
Pachyder- _ : for a period long antecedent to all history, and for 
mata. 94! 4] 4 7 countless generations has been the means of con- 
i 142 AT 1 6ChdLs4d necting districts otherwise effectually separated, 
Cetacea ; fe Cr ee © ne and has formed the prueipal wealth of their in- 
os memmanr aaa ———- ———--~ | habitants, The camel has this peculiarity to dis- 
Total f° Sti) B48 | ld | aud | tinguish it from other domestic animals, that it 
TOT nse neers a gg enon = ~-——! | does net follow its master in his wanderings. ‘The 
AVES (Birds). other tribes, with ene exception (the rein deer), 
we ee ee «| have become denizens of every commer of the earth, 
| | Whole | whole contecies | cmveeies | however Temote from their native home, It seen, 
| Orders | No.of | kuown Avia peewtlinr i | mdeed, a law, that the lower animals which herd 
) | vielen Avan amore | te Asia “© | with man shall follow him, with these two excep- 
a oan | ___i j tions; but these, though fully as subservient and 
- | | i | as useful as any others, have never become natu- 
| Acciplires “y ght 7 1 | 46° | yalisedl bevond the limits where they were first 
penta rostres. ee ‘ aq oe | found. Tlie attempts to estabhsh the eamel in 
| Conirostres .| 440 4 45 | | Greece, Italy, Jamaica, and Barbadoes have been 
Tenuirostres 311 ao 17 sy | | signal and decisive failures, Yet the animal can 
| Syndactyles . TG ns 18 35 i | suppurt as ereat a range of climate as most others, 
/Scansores 451 1OL 25 | 76 | | bewg found in N. ‘Lartary, as far as the shores of 
| Galan | oot | yhe aK 1G | Lake Baikal (from 50° to 35° N, lat.), where the 
| Palmipedes .| 289 7 41 v7 | | #¥erage temperature is scarcely, if at all, higher 
| tf than that of Lapland, and where the winter’s cold 
Total | 3,903 | tT maint | rea . is frightfully SeOeVOTC, As W ell a5 under the scorching 
eee ee _ sun of intertropice] countries, If is truce, in these 
TEPTILrA |, lands, tts size bécomes diminutive : but it pre- 
oe a serves its hardy character, multiplies abundantly, 
| | Whole | Genera | - land forms the wealth of the Burat and Mongoi 
| j gihele | No. of | commontoy Genera ° {not less than of the Arab and Syrian. (Mareo 
| Orders | fiiown | Asiatic | andoiher | to asia j | Paulo, i, 159; Pallas’s Spic. Zool, xi. 4; Du 
! eenera | genera | regions Halde, iii, 483; ’ Pennant’s Hist, Quad., (120; Cur. 
Monetonia ot go OO Te | iy, Be) 
| Chelonia | 4 1A | 9 7 OF the ox tribe, the most useful species are 
| Sauria . 7 _ 38 12 26 | | Asiatic, as the common ox (Bos Taurus of Lin- 
Qphidians .| = 93 20 4 If neus), the aurochs, the buffulo,.and the yaik. 
Batrachians .; 3 ve 20 | ay Thidir yarieties are almost miumberless; but those 
Total a roe 46 | a7 49 enumerated are considered by Cuvier Gay, 28-31) 


'as the only distinct species, with the exception of 
those not found m.Asia, such as the American 

The Reptilia. are divided into genera, not Species, bison, the Cape buffalo of Africa, and the musk 
according lo the text of Cuvier. The list of species | ox, The most striking distinction between the 
is sufficiently dong in some other authors: but| Asiatic and non-Asiatic species of this genus is, 
they abound in Tepetitions of the same species that the former only are domesticated, or appear 
under different names and in transpositions of | capable of domestication. In all other respects 
synonyins (ix, 263), Similar eousiderations forbid | they exhibit a general resemblance, amounting 
the attempt to classify the Pisces, Insecta, or | almost to identity: their grogarious habits, their 
Mollusca, a tabular arrangement of which classes | food, their internal formation, all are extremely 
would not, indeed, possess much interest, sunilar; nay, they breed promiscuously, and the 

A glance at these tables will exhibit, at one | issue of a cross are prolific: but while the Asiatic 
view, the zoological riches of Asia. Of the class | species have been domesticated as long as society 
Mammalia, more than a third of the whole num- | has existed, the others remain to this day as un- 
ber of species are found upon its soil, and nearly | tamed as when they first took possession of their 
4 fourth (accurately 7- -30ths) are peculiar to it. | native woods, A natural result of tlus distinction 
In the more important species, these proportions | has been the distribution of the comnmon ox from 
are cousiderably increased. The Asiatic Rumi-} the Aretic circle to New Zealand, and round the 
nantia are nearly two-fifths of the whole; those | whole world in longitude; while the American and 
peculiar ta the soil, nearly two-sevenths, The | African species appear incapable of multiplying 
Pachydermata are in a still higher ratio; the | beyond. their orivinal limits, ‘Che buftaloes, or 
Rodentia and Canuvera, which two orders inelude | humped, are less dispersed than the straight-backed 
the nore useful fur-bearing animals, in nearly the | species, and appear to be less capable of supporting 
same, The strong-wineed Cheiroptera are indeed | a low temperature; but wherever the @limate is at 
almost equally numerous; but the Quadrumana | all adapted to them, they, Jike the others, are 
are reduced ty little more than a fourth of the | found to be naturalised, and thus they have spread 
whole, and the anomalous orders of Marsupialia | from India (apparently their native home) over 
and Edentata can searcely be saiut to have a place | N, Africa and S$, Eurepe: nor can there exist any 
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reasonable doubt but that they would equally thrive 
in Austraha, Polynesia, and Temperate America, 
were the expermment tried, 

The aurich and the yaik (or grunting ox) are 

only partially reclaimed, if, indeed, the former do 
not still exist in all his original wildness; but 
.Cuvicr seems to be mistaken when lie limits his 
lucality to the Carpathians and Caucasus, Tar- 
farian travellers describe the breed as existing in 
a state of semi-domestication on the plateau of 
Mongolia, and breeding with the domestic cow, 
thereby producing 4 cross much stronger and more 
tit. fur labour than: the common ox. (Marco Paulo, 
ch, [xin p. 82; Rubruquiy, ch. xviii, p57.) This 
creature 2s, Wext to the rhinoceros, the lareest of 
Jand auimals, It has been by some naturalists 
supposed to be the original specimen of the do- 
mestic Varicty; but Cuvier has pointed out some 
osteological differences which plainly refer it to a 
different species, It has also che erultine voice 
of the yatk, which might by possibility be regarded 
aga small variety of the aurochs, were it net for 
the tl, which in the yail resembles that of the 
horse, and is the same which composes the stan- 
(lard of the Turkish efiicers. The number of cattle 
ied by the wandering ‘l'artar nation seems almost 
incredible: every fertile plain, and some plains that 
are almost sterile, are cuvered by them: and some 
one or other of the species thrive ipon the sides 
amd even upon the summits of the wintry moun- 
tains of Tibet and Daouria, The domestic ox was 
unknown in Kamtchatka till introduced there by 
the Kussians ; aud the musk ox appears to be wi- 
known m Arctic Asia, though remains of the 
ercature have been oecasioually found, especially 
ascill (not fossil}, near the mouth of the Ola, in 
the latter end of the last century. (Pallas’s Nov, 
Com, Pet. xvii. 6,1; Gmelin’s N.C. PL ¥. 33], 
te; Du Taulde, iv. passim, de. ; Timkouski, ii, 
269, &e.; Pemnant’s Uist. Quad, i. 15-27: Cuvier, 
iv. 28-31.) Nor are sheep less plentiful in Asia 
than cattle, though it may perhaps be doubted 
whether this useful creature he not. one of the very 
few treasures which belony originally to Kurope ; 
the derivation of the various woolly species is 
doubtful between the Mouflou of ttaly and the 
Argali of Siberia, (Cuvier, iv. 27.) There is no 
race of animals, except the dog, so subject to vary 3 
and amid the mul@tule of breeds naw distributed 
all over the world, it is probably useless to attempt 
to identify the original, The Arvali, found in 
Siberta aud all the mountainous revious of Asia, 
is, ike the European varictics, distinguished by its 
short tail, Like other Arctic animals, the Argali, 
also, changes its covering, which is rather fur than 
wool in the winter. In India the sheep are long- 
tailed; and in Persia, ‘Tartary, China, aud Syria 
the tail is not only elongated, but loaded with a 
mass of fat. The power which this creature pos- 
sesses to accommodate itself te climate secms 
&lmost unlimited: in the bet plains of Asia its 
covering becomes coarse and scanty; while in the 
frozen regions of Tibet its thick wool has an wader 
lining of the finest kind, forming an important ar- 
ticle in manufactures and commerce, (Pallas’s 
Spic. Zool, xi, 3-31, 58-82: Gmelin’s Reise durch 
Russland, iii, 486, et seq.; Reise durch sibericn, 1. 
168 et seq.; Du Halde, iy. pass.; Pennant, 33-16: 
Cuvier, iv. 29-28.) ‘There can be little doubt but 
that the Cupra égagrus of Gmelin, the fher AL 
pium Sibericarum of Pallas, is the original stock 
whence all the varieties of the goat tribe are cle- 
rived, It herds in the mountains of Taurus, Tar- 
tary, Persia, China, E. Siberia, and Kamtchatka. 
It inhabits indiiferently all climates, but assumes 
gyorg different samearanre pusloe lidtewent goerusen 
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foat the DBousquetin or Ibex, and the domestic 
Species, Capra Hircus, are the most noted varieties, 
The animal is in a very high degree serviceable to 
man, especially to the nomadic races of its native 
country ; its coat furnishing an important article 
of manufacture, its skin the leather of which the 
wanderer makes his water-botéles and packme- 
cases; its moulk is salutary in many complaints ; 
and, when young, it affords a nutritious and agree- 
able fool, (Pallas’s Spic. Zool, xi, 81-57; Pen- 
nant's Hist. Quad., 49-56; Cuvier, iv. 23-25.) The 
rein deer is common to the arctic regions of Asia, 
Europe, aud America, It runs wild in the showy 
wastes of Siberia and Kamtchatka, but is likewise 
domesticated, and supplies to the tenants of these 
dreary regions the place of the horse, cow, sheep, 
goat, and camel. It is not, however, go extensively 
domesticated in N, Asia as in Lapland. (Hist, 
Kamtchatka, 228; Bell's Travels, i. 218; Cuvier, 
iv. 9.) The elk is also common to Asia, Europe, 
anil America; it inhabits the cold regions of Si- 
beria aud Mongolia, where, though undomesticated, 
itis highly useful as an animal of chase, the flesh 
furnishing a cued species of food, the tongue es- 
pecially being esteemert a great delicacy; and the 
skin making a buif leather, capable, according to 
good authority, of turning a musket ball. (Pen- 
hant’s Hist. (huad., i. §3-98; Cuvier, iv, 9.) 

Of other ruminants, Asia las the most, appar- 
ently throughout its whole extent from Siberia to 
Cevion (N.C, Pet., iv. 398; Pallas’s Spie, Av0L, 
xii. 8-13 Bell’s Travels, t. 249, if, 88; Du Halde, 
1, G3, 324; Hamilton's Voy. E. Ind.,, i. 261), together 
with a great variety of deers and anielupes; it 1s, 
however, amoug these, with the lamas of America 
and the giraite of Africa, unquestionably the least 
useful of the order, that the only Ruminantia waat- 
ins in Asia will be found, (Pallas’s Spice, A001, 
1, B44, xii, S-71; Cuvier, iv. 5, 8-23.) 

To its Pachydermatous tribes Asta exhibits the 
saine supertority over other regions; the elephant, 
horse, ase, and hog have their home in its forests 
and plains; while the animals of this order absent 
from its soil are the hippopotamus, and the tapir, 
peceary, phaco, damans, with some other inferior 
species, aud such as are useless to. man, ‘Lhe ele- 
phant rarely propagates in a domestic staic; but 
it is an error to suppose that this never takes place : 
the tame females sometimes escape to the woods 
in breeding-time, and, after coupling with the wild 
males, return to the herd, or are brought back, and 
produce their young at the end of nine months. 
Vhe lucality of the Asiatic elephant is limited: it 
does not appear to be found W. of India or N. of 
the Himalaya mountains; but in India, Malaya, 
irmah, Chiua, and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, it is numerous both in its wild and 
domesticated slate; and, besides its utility as a 
beast of burden, and the value of its tusks as Al 
article of commeree, it is held in great regard for 
many oceult medicinal properties supposed to exist 
in its flesh, eves, bones, &c, (Du Halde, iii, 480; 
Crawfurd’s Em, §i., 429, 479: Pennant'’s Hist. 
(Quad, 150-161: Cuvier, iii, 520,) ‘Phe horse and 
ass are both indigenous to Asia, and originally 
peculiar te that continent, Species of the same 
genus are indeed found in Africa, but, as in other 
similar cases, they seom incapable of domestica- 
tion; while the Asiatic species, especially the 
Arabian varicty, have supplied the whole world 
with two of the most useful quadrupeds that wait 
onman, The Dzigeetai, a creature intermediate 
in size between the horse and ass, still rans wild 
in the Asiatic deserts; like his congeners, he is 
rrerarious, and, like them, too, his numbers seem 
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$0 et: passim; Bell, i225; Pennant, 1-13; Cuvier, | marks that the hare and rabbit are unknown in 
tii, 340-348.) The hog is so spread over the world | the lower parts of Siam. The poreupines, on the 
that it is difficult to assign its original locality; | other hand, are not found in the N. regions; and 
the fact that the species now peculiar are all Afri- | the jerboas seem peculiar to the wide open plains, 
ean and undomesticated, seems, however, to imply | (Gmelin’s Reise durch Sib., passim; Crawfurd’s 
that the origina! stuck ofthe domestic swine is | Hm. Si, 428, 478; Cuvier, ii. 63-95; Pennant’s 
Asiatic; the more especially as the creature is! Hist, Quad,, 368-469; Pallas’s Stin., pass.; Com. 
dispersed over every part of the continent jrom its! Pet., pass.) Of the Quadrumana the principai 
S. extremity to the N. shores of Lake Baikal in! Asiatie species are the orang outang and the gib- 
55° Ny lat. (Bcell’s Travels, i. 279; Pallas’s Spic. j bons; the smaller apes and monkeys are numerous 
Zool, li. 3; Crawfurd’s Enbassy to Siam, 479;]in the S., especially in India, China, and the 
Cuvier, 830-332.) ‘Two species of the rhinoceros | islands, As a gencral fact, the Asiatic monkeys 
are peculiar to Asia and the Indian islands, the | are inferior in structure and intelligence to the 
latter distinguished by a double horn like the #th, | African, but much superior to those of America. 
Africanus, (Du Llalde, i. 289; Crawturd, 429, | (Cuvier, i. 207-226.) The Cheiroptera are nu- 
478; Pennant’s Hist. Quad. i, 158; Cuvier, 13./ merous all over the world; they seem, however, 
$36.) Tropica] Asia possesses most of the fiercer | to abound more in the Asiatic islands than on the 
Carnivora: lions, tirers, leopards, black panthers, | continent: some of them, as the Roussette of the 
ounces, and tixer cats, of the cal gets; wolves,: Sunda and Molucea isles, are accounted delicate 
hyenas, and jackals, ef the dog tvibe. They do. food; others, as the Timor bat, rather large and 
ot, however, all exist in equal numbers, nor | destructive; but the more powerful and mischiev- 
equally in every part. The lion is becoming very | ous species of this order appear to be American, 
rire in Asia; he is new fuund only in (he cleserts | and straugers to the soil of Asia. (Pallas’s Spice. 
of Mesopotamia, Persia, aul India, and perhaps | ZooL, iii, 3-35; Pennant’s Hist. Quad,, 48-5605 ; 
in sume parts of China, Le does not appear to be | Cuvier, i, 4-15.) The Marsupialia of this conti- 
heard of in Siam or Cochin China; to which dis i nent consist of but two species of Phaiangers, 
iricts the wolf, lyena, and jackal, as far as ms yet Phal. Rufus and Phal, Chrysorrhos. (Buffon, xiii. 
i 
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known, are also strangers. (Crawfurd'’s Em, Si,]/10; Temminck, 12.) They are peculiar ta the 
42%) Lhe manul, lyux, and wild cat are most | Moluccas, Java, and Celebes, exhibiting thus, at 
numerous in temperate Asia; the first extewling, | the extremity of Asia, the first indication of the 
however, aliust to the aretie regions, the secoud ; anomalous Mammalogy of Australia, The single 
stretching into buth the frigid and torrid zones; | Kdentata isthe short-tajled Manis, which, like the 
but the last (scarcely ever met with beyond the | last order, is peeuliar to the Indian islands, except 
Caucasian mouutains) appears onyinally to have | some few instances found in Bengal, (Pennant, 
been European. The dog and fox, in all their | 503.) Marsden (Sumatra, p. 18) seems to lnply 
varieties, are common te wll the cuitinent; the; that the African long-tuiled Manis is sometimes 
former, in sume parts (4s Kamichatka), supplying | found in that island. Lastiy, the Cetacea consists 
the place of a beast of burden, in others being used | of dolphins, manati, perpoises, sea anicoms, and 
as an article of food. The Angora and Persian cat | whales, of which some one or other species 18 found 
are celebrated for the Hueness of their fur, asis also: on all the coasts of Asia, (Pennait, 556-845; 
the blue cat of Siberia; though the last, if wot the | Cuvier, iv, 480-443.) 

two furmer, seen to have been derived, as well as The Ornithology of Asia is less rich than its 
the domestic cat, from Lurepe. Formicalie as are | Mammalogy; the former containing considerably 
some of these creatures, they coustitute a cousider- | less than a fourth of all the known species, while 
able purtion of the wealth of the countries which | the latter possesses very much more than one- 
they iuhabit; their skins form ain important ar- | third, The continent of Asia, however, maintains 
ticle of commerce; and what is remarkable, the | the peculiar character of utility i its possessions ; 
bones of the tier are supposed, like those ef the | for of the Gallinsw, unquestionably the most useful 
elephant, to pussess medicinal qualities, and are { ornler te man, the number of i@ species is between 
highly valued accordingly. (Crawfurd’s Em. Si, | a third and a half of the whole, and fully a third 
42s.) ‘The smaller Caruivora are also found in | of the whole is peeuliar to its soil, Among these 
great alandance, as the different species of mar- | species arc reckoned the original stocks of all the 
tens, among which the ermine and sable stand | domestic poultry, except the turkey, which ia 
pre-eminent for their fur; the Asiatic civets, which | American; the pheasants, partridges, peacocks, 
possess the odour, (hough not the glandular excre- | and whole flights of pigeons, ‘The species in which 
tien, of the African species ; and the manpousti or | it is most deficient are among the grouse, quails, 
ichneumon, which attacks and destroys the must | and pintades; but there js searcely a genus of this 
dangerous serpents: bears, badyers, gluttons, sea | useful order of which Asia is wholly destitute. Of 
otters, morses, walruses, scals, complete the list | other birds, the order Gralla furnishes the ostrich, 
of Asiatic Carniyura, (Bell, i. 100, 11. 81 et pass.; | crane, heron, stork, bittern, plover, spoonbill, ibis, 
Du Iialde, pass.; Pallas’s Spic. Zool, xiv. 29 etseq.; | many of which are highly useful in tropical cli- 
Crawfurd’s iim. Si., 428, 478; Pennant's View of | mates as destroyers of serpents and other dangerous 
Hindoostan, i, 1938-197 et pass,; Hist. Quad, 219- | reptiles: the Seanseres consist of those climbing 
300; Cuvier, ii, 23-61.) The Insectivora and | birds, parrots, parroquets, woodpeckers, and ma- 
Ktedentia consist, the first, of hedgehogs, shrew- | caws, the beautiful plumage of which add so much 
mice, and moles in their various species; the latter, | to the splendour of equinoxial forests; and the 
of the more important animals, beavers, hares, rab- | Syndactyles (the smaller order of bright plumages), 
bits, lemmings, marmots, squirrels, dormice, por- | of bee-eaters, kingfishers, and hornbills; which 
cupines, jerbuas, rats, mice, &e, Of these, the | last, frum their greater size and pecultar habits, 
Asiaui¢ species are very numerous, and they form, | have far less resemblance to the other genera of 
with the smaller Carnivora, the principal wealth | the order than they have to each other. In all 
of Siberia, since among them are found many that | these orders, it will be observed that Agia-is reia- 
afford some of the richest furs, especially in the | tively rich, except with regard to the Seanseres, 
winter, When the covering of the creatures becomes | which, having little but their beauty to recom- 
thicker in texture, finer in quality, and generally | mend them, are the leasi useful of any yet enu- 
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petrels, albatrosses, pelicans, gulls, geese, ducka, 
and swans, Asia has some which the natives 
have turned to account, as the great cormorant, 
taught by the Chinese to fish: yet the great home 
of this order of birds lies in other quarters; Ame- 
nica, Africa, Australia, and even Europe. Of birds 
of prey (Accipitres) Asia has its eagles, vultures, 
falcons, owls, and hawks; but here, again, the 
number of species is comparatively small, though 
in some cases the individuals of a species are Very 
numerous: and in the four remaining orders, con- 
sisting of all the tribes of eraniverous and in- 
sectiverous birds, shrikes, pies, thrushes, crows, 
swallows, goat-suckers, birds of Paradise, and the 
various songsters, the Asiatic woods are very poor; 
their chief tenants, of these orders, being generally 
such as are distinguished for beauty of plumage. 
song birds are very searce. (Pallas's Npic. Zvol., 
iv., ¥,, Vij Gmoelin, i, 48-76, 152; ii, 163-193 + iii 
86-106, 249-251, 864, 378, &e.; Pennant’s Gen. 
Birds, pass.; Crawfurd’s Em. Si, 432-480: Du 
Halde, pass. ; Cuvier, vi.—viii.) 

In Reptiles, as in birds, Asia is lesa abundant 
than some other regions, Of the Chelonia it has 
several fine species of edible turtle, and others that 
are chiefly valuable for their shell, Lizards are 


very numerous in individuals, though not in gene- 


ra, and probably not in species; among these, 
two or three kinds of alligators are very destructive 
in the rivers of India. Of serpents, the most dan- 
gerous is the Indian Python {improperly con- 
founded with the bea constrieter); but there are 
many others highly venomeus, and some which 
are extremely beautiful and quite harmless. Frogs 
aud toads abound in all marshy places, but it 
seems doubtful whether they be of many different 
kinds, (Paillas’s Spice. Zool., vii, ; Gmelin, ii, 58, 
dc.; .Pennant’s View of Hindostan, pass.; Du 
Halde, passim ; Cuvier, ix.) 

The seas and rivers appear ‘to possess every 
known kind of fish, and some that are peculiar 
(Pallas, vil, viii.) ; and the insect tribe are mumer- 
ous throughout the whole continent ; the rRVares 
of some, as the locust, in Arabia, Syria, and Perkia, 
being far more dreaded than the attacks of car- 
nivorous animals. (Pallas, ix. x.; Cuvier, ix, 
XIV, XY.) 

JV. Racks oF ProrLe anp Laxcuacers.—Not 
only the majority Of the human race in number, 
but also the greatest variety in the species, is 
found within the limits of Asia, The subject, as 
well from extent, nature, and, in many respecta, 
deticiency of information, is one of great daitficulty ; 
but we shall, nevertheless, offer some observations 
upon it, founded on the physical form, intellectual 

character, and genius of the lancuage of the races, 
Some of these families or races consist of many 
milltons, while others embrace but a few thousands, 
& circumstance which has naturally arisen from 
the favourable or unfavourable position in which 
they have been located on their original distri 
bution, and perhaps also from an intrinsic dif- 
ference in the capacity of the races themselves,— 
causea Which have multiplied some into numerous, 
powerful, and civilised nations, and kept others in 
the condition of petty and rude tribes, We begin 
our classification from the west, 

The first. family, which may be called the Cax- 
Casian, comprises all the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the mountainous region lying between the Black 
Sea.and the Caspian from about 38° to 42° of N, 
Jat. It inchudes the mountaineers of the valleys 
of the Caucasus, such as the Abasians, Ossetes 
or Iron, Lesghians, and Kisti; and, in the more 
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family may. be described as European, but in 
mind Asiatic, «Fhe face is of an oval form; the 
forehead, high-and expanded: the nose elevated, 
with a slight convexity; the mouth small: the 
lips moderate in size, and the chin full and round. 
The complexion is fair, without, howevér, the 
clearness of the European; the eyes are generally 
dark, and the hair of the head rarely of any other 
colour than black or brown: and, indeed, it may 
here be once for all observed, that the great variety 
mn the colour of this tegument, with which we are 
familiar, is confined to Europe,—black being nearly 
universal in every other part of the world, The 
hair on other parts of the body, with the Caucasian 
family, is abundant; the stature is nearly égual to 
that of the European, and the form of the whole 
person 1s symmetrical and handsome. The per- 
sonal beauty of this race has induced Blumenbach 
and some other cminent naturalists, to assume its 
form as the type of the European, or first of the Ave 
gveat varieties into which they have, fancifully 
enough, divided the whole of mankind, They 
have even gone the length of fancying that the en- 
tire European family sprang from the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus; an hypothesis for which 
it is almost unnecessary to say that there is note 
little of historical, philological, or any other evi- 
dence, Notwithstanding undoubted advantages of 
physical form, no nation of this family has ever 
matte any eminent advance in civilisation, Many 
wf them, with a country nat unlike switzerland, 
though with a better soil and climate, are, at the 
present day, not more advanced in civilisation than 
the Swiss or Germans as described by Casar near 
2,000 years age, The Armenians alore of the 
whole family have made a considerable though far 
from a distinguished progress. About five cen- 
turics befure the Christian era, théy constituted an 
extensive suciety, and even exercised some in- 
fiuence in the political events of Western Asia: 
they alone, of alithe nations and tribes composing 
the Caucasian family, possess a national literature ; 
buteven their invention of alphabetic writing dates 
only from a.p. 406, for previously to that time they 
used the characters of the Garecks and Persians: 
always acting a sceondarvy and subordinate part, 
they have becn successively subdued by Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Turks, and” Russians. 
Language, it should here be observed, considered 
as the test of unity of race, must be viewed, as re- 


spects its genius and the general character of its. 


furmation, and not by the identity or dissimilarity 
of individual words, which, through the accidents 
of conquest, settlement, religion, and commerce, 
often find their way even into languages of very 
opposite genius. As happens in rude and early 
stages of society, in every part of the world with- 
out exception, the number of languages spoken by 
the nations of the Caucasian family is very creat, 
Vhe tribes inhabiting the valleys and mountains of 
the Caucasus are said to speak seven distinct lan- 
guages, besides many dialects; a number, how: 
ever, which falls far short of those spoken within 2 
similar extent of territory in Inany parts of 
America, as well as of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, The only language of the Caucasian 
family, of which Europeans have any critical 
knowledge, is the Armenian, of which we possess 
dictionaries and grammars: those who have ex- 
amined it consider it as quite peculiar and distinct 
from all other known tongues: it abounds in 
rough consonants; its structure is exceedingly 
complex: it hus an article at the end of nouns: its 
nouns and adjectives have each ten infleetions in 
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to the ancient language, implies that the Arme- 
nian is & primitive and original tongue, which, 
like the Sanserit, Arabic, Greek, the Lalin gene- 
rally, and for the most part the German, has sut- 
fered little change in strueture from the commix- 
ture of foreign nations and their languages. The 
modern Armenian has been simplified in its gram- 
matical stricture by the mixture of the people 
with foreign nations, especially the Persians and 
Turks; changes similar to, but not sy extenstye as, 
the Latin language has undergone in its conver- 
sion into Jtnhan, Spanish, and French. 

The second Asiatic family has been called by 
philologists and naturalists, the Arabian, or Semi- 
tic, the Jast name bemg given to it on the hypo- 
thesis that the whole is derived from the eldest son 
of Noah: it embraces all the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Palestine, Asia Minor, Syria, and Aralia, from 
the east coast of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
up to the W, coast of the Persian Gulf, A brown 
complexion; mere or Jess intense black or dark 
brown eyes; long, lank, and almost always black 
erinal hair; bushy large beards, renorally hiack, 
but sometimes ofa reddish tinge; an oval face in 
bold and distinet relicl, with a nose always eleva- 
tel, and not unJrequently aquiline; high forehead, 
and stature nearly of the European mean:—are 
among the most prominent characteristics of this 
fainily, a3 we occasionally see 1t exhibited in ene of 
its handsomest forms, the Jewish: we say occa- 
sionally, fur the differences existing between the 
Jews settled in different foreien nativus, show 
plainly enough that they have more or tess ‘mixed 
their blood with the people duane whom they have 
established themselves: for they are fair in Ger- 
many, brown m Poland, and nearly black in India, 
Compared with the European, the whole form of 
the Arabian is apare, slender, and of small bulk 
and weight. ‘The wrists are comparatively slender, 
the hand small, and the jibre throughout soft and 
fiextble, These last characters, however, it 1s to 
he observed, belong more or less to the inhabi- 
tants of all warm climates, In imitellectual power 
and energy, the Aratuau family stunds unques- 
tionally next te the European, The history, in- 
stitutions, and literature of the Jews; the carly 
civilisation of the Assyrians; the commerce and 
eolonies of the Phoenicians; and the conquests, 
settlements, and literature of the Arabs, attest the 
truth of this assertion, The influenee of the He- 
lrew institutions has pervaded the whole ervilised 
workl; while the language, literature, and religion 
of the Arabs may be traced from the western con- 
lines of Spain and Africa to the Philippine Eslands 
aver 130° of lou., aud frein the Tropie of Capri- 
corn to Fartary, ever 70° af lat. Aimutng a race so 
energetic, civilisation made a very early progress, 
and it is not improbable but that 4,000 YeuTS ago 
the Pheenicians, Hebrews, Assyvriiis, wid Arabs 
had already duinesticated many of the useful ani- 
mux, cultivated many vulualile plants, and were 
a#equainted with the useful and even precious 
metals, Several of the nations of this family had 
invented alphabetic Writing, in times far beyond 
the memory of history,—as the Jews, Pheonicians, 
Arabians, and Assyrians, Their literature has al 
ways been of a incre vigorous and juasuline char- 
acter than that of any other Asiatic people, but 
still has never evinced the taste, sound judement, 
and practical common sense displayed by several 
European nations in various periods of the bistary 
of the latter people. For the fine arts, if we except 
architecture, they have not exhibited a glimmer- 
ing of capacity, ‘There ia one circumstance, how- 
ever, in the position of this family, which has 
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of the country which it inhabits for any other than 
the pastoral state of society, owing to its heat, 
drought, and sterility. In the genius and atruc- 
ture of the languages of the Arabian family, there 
sa common affinity, They possess sounds which 
no other people can articulate: while thetr neigh- 
bours have sounds in their languages, which they, 
in their turn, cannot imitate, In grammatical 
structure they resemble each other, and the words 
of their language are readily interchangei, while 
they, rarely, if ever, admit those of neighbouring 
tongues, While the dead language of [nclia, for 
example, has found its way into 1 the ultra- Gangetic 
languages as far even as New Guinea, into many 
of the Mongolic and Turkish languages, and inte 
most of the ancient and modern languages of Eu- 
rope, it has made no impression whatever on the 
languages of the Arabian stock of nations, 
Between the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf, to 
the west,—-the ocean to the south, India to the 
cast, and an indefinite line to the north, extending 
at. least.te 50° of latitude,—there are several races 
which have much resemblance, but which differ 
cnauzh in person, mind, and language, to entitle 
us te class them as different families, The first 
of these, beginning in a westerly direction, is the 
Persian, With this family, the complexion 1s 
fair without transparency; there is little or no 
colour in the cheek. The hair is long, straight, 
ad almost always jet black; the beard abundant, 
bushy, generally black, but now and then with a 
reddish tinge, The features, according to Euro- 
pean notions, are rerular and handsome, though 
generally minute; atul, beard excepted, rather 
effeminate. ‘The stature is little short of the Eu- 
ropean standard; and the body gracefully but not 
strongl formed, being altovether less robust than 
that of the [urapean. The present inhabitants of 
Persia are much mixed with the blood of Arabtan 
aud ‘Turkish settlers ; and probably, therefore, the 
purest sample of the genuine Persian will be found 
in the emigrants established in foreign countries, 
called Parsees. who serupulously abstain from in- 
tepmixture with the people among whom they are 
settled, The Persians were among the earliest 
civilised nations of mankind; but their progress 
has not been ia proportion to their preeocity, It 
is probable that a thousand years before the Chris- 
lian era they had tamed the useful animals, cul- 
tivated useful plants, were acquainted with ihe 
useful metals, and coustituted a considerable com- 
munity. That they had at an early period a writ~- 
ten language, and thaé it was national, 1s attested 
by the existence of the undecyphered and peculiar 
characters, of unquestionable antiquity, still found 
at Persepolis and other places. When the Arabs 
eonguered and converted the Persians about the 
middle of the seventh century, they found three 
spoken languages; viz. the Parsee, Pehlvi, and 
Deri, besides the Zend, or lanpuage dedicated to 
religion, The first of these has superseded the 
Test, which are known only by name, and become 
the universal language of the country. The mo- 
dem Persian is of siaple structure, hke English, 
French, or Ttalian, that is, it possesses few or no 
inflections, prepositions governing ita cases, and 
auxiliary verbs its times aud modes. Many of its 
roots cau be readily traced to the Sansecrit. Since 
the Arabian eouquest, it has received a large ac- 
cession of Arabic words, easily discovered by their 
exotie sounds, fur there are many sounds peculiar 
ti une people which are foreign to the utterance of 
the other, The entire literature of the Persians 
dates since the Arabic conquest, and therefore 
the earliest portion is little more than 1,000 years 
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considerable merit; of poetical romances, wild and 
extravagant; of loose chronicles without date, 
founded on tradition alone; and of treatises on 
morals written to little purpose for one of the most 
sensual, mendacious, and astute, but. also one of 
the cleverest. people of Asia. For the history of 
the Persians, for 1,500 years before the Arabian 
conquest, we possess, from themselves, nothing but 
incongruous fable; and were it not for the occa- 
sional, but always unsatisfactory information re- 
specting them communicated by the Greeks first, 
and then by the Romans, we should have known 
as little of their early histery as we do of that of 
the Hindoos or Mexicans. Fer 2,500 vears they 
have not been wholly stationary; but, measured 
by the European standard, they have made little 

roptess, The physical geography of their country 
is not propitious to civilisatiott, Much of it, like 
Arabia, is, from drought and sterility, unit for 
apticulture, and fitted only for occastonal pasture ; 
and hence, at all times, the roving and predatory 
habits of a large pertion of its population; wile 
the same character belonging alsa, and even to 2 
greater degree, to the countries which surround it, 
the progress of industry and civilisation has not 
ly been ebstructed by internal, but also by 
foreign enemies. ‘The Persian family has never 
heen distinguished for the bold spirit of enterprise, 
or capacity for social improvement, which has 
characterised the Arabian. Very different from 
the Jews and Arabs, such has always been the 
mediocrity of talent among the Persians, that they 
have no name which belongs to history, except 
that. of Zoroaster. 

The next family of nations is the Tvrkish, or 
Scythian, The extensive country in which thus 
family is found, or rather its parent country, lies 
between the 35° and 60° of lat, from the Hindoo 
Koosh, a continuation of the Himalaya, to the 
Belur Tagh, a spur of the Ajiai chain, and from 
the Caspian Sea to the western boundary of the 
desert of Coli, where they are mixed with the 
Monguls. The family consists of the Seythians 
and Parthiaris of antiquity, and of the true Pat- 
tars and Turcomans, with the eastern and western 
Turks of the moderns—the Ushbeeks, Tadjuks, 
and Kirgis. Yo the west it has probably been 
considerably intermixed with Greek and Cauca- 
siun blood; to the east and ndrth, with Mon- 


golian; and to the south with Persian, The 
complexion of this race is a light brunette, The 


hair generally black, strong, aud lang; bat when 
the complexion is remarkable for its fairness, it 1s 
brown, and of amore delicate texture. ‘The colour 
of the eye is a light brown, but the form some- 
what contracted, The skull is remarkably glo- 
bular, the forehead broad, and the space between 
the browa very prominent; the proportions of 
the face are symmetrical; the upper jawbone is 
singularly short, and the basis of the lower jaw 
is alan remarkable for its shortness; the facial 
line is nearly vertical. The body is stout, but 
the stature shorter than the European, Abstract- 
ing hair, complexion, colour, form of the eve, 
and statute, with the intellectual powers as they 
have been hitherto developed, the Turk is in fact 
a European, The Turkish language is one of 
simple stricture, like the Persian or Hnglish; anc 
its sounds, but not its words, resemble those of 
the former. By the conquests of the various 
nations who speak it, i¢ has been. spread from 
Greece to Chinese Tartary, and from Persia to 
55° lat.; but, unlike the Arabic and Persian, the 
more cultivated languages of a more civilised 
people, it has nowhere superseded or much mixed 
itself ap with the dialects of the conquered 
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neople have the Turks ever exhibited the skill or 
tolerance of the Arabs or Mongols, What has 
been said of the character of the physical geo- 
graphy of the native country of the Arabian and 
Persian families, is stil] more applicable to the 
Turkish. A great portion of it 1s mere desert, 
without trees and water; and the cultivable por- 
tions arc, in fact, but so many patches along the 
banks of rivers, thinly scattered over a boundless 
waste of sand, In these patches industry anc 
civilisation spring up, surrounded in every direc- 
tion by rebbers and freebooters, and Linble at 
every moment to be crushed by them. ‘To use 
the words of Mr. Frskine, in his introduction to 
the ‘Translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber,’ we find among the Turkish family ‘tribes 
who, down to the present day, wander over their 
extensive remions, as their forefathers did, little, 
if at all, more refined than they appear to have 
been at the dawn of history. Ther flocks are 
still their wealth,—their camp their city; and the 
same government exists of separate chiefs, who 
are nat much exalted in luxury or informatioi 
above the cornmmonest of their subjects around 
them.’ This cause, however, it must be admitted, 
will tot account for the backward civilisation of 
the Osmanlt Turks, whe have now for centuries 
occupied some of the finest regions of Asia ann 
Europe, and been during the same time in close 
communication with the civilised nations of the | 
latter. 

That some nations of the true Turkish family 
were early civilised to a certain extent, 1s not to 
be doubted, It was among them that Alexander, 
more than three centuries before the Christian 
era, found the principal materials for founding 
his Greek kingdom ‘of Dactria; and from time 
immemorial the horse, ox, camel and dromedary, | 
ass, hog, and dog, have probably been domesti- 
cated among them. The ass and hog are still 
wild animals of the country; and in early times 
it is not improbable the others were so also. 

The ‘Furkish or Scythian family seems to have 
invented no written character, and hence, in carly 
times, to have had no literature. ‘The evidence 
of some Bactrian coins shows, that when the more 
improved nations among them had advanced to 
writing, they used the alphabetic characters of 
ancient Persia. The best and most fertile portion 
of the country of the Turks was conquered by the 
Arabs towards the end of the seventh century, 
and this was followed by the adoption of the Ara- 
bian alphabet, and by much of the language ant 
literature both of the Arabs and Persians. It was 
not, however, tuntil the establishment of a firm 
government under Jaghatai, the son of Jengis 
Khan, that the Turkish language—from him 
called the Jaghatal Turkish—began to assume 
the character of a polished speech, and to be 
written; and its most flourishing pertod is com- 
prised in the short time from the death of Timur, 
in 1403, to the death of Baber, in 1530, Its lite- . 
rature consists chietly of popular poctry, m the 
form of odes or songs; but there are also some 
prose compositions, religious and chronological ; 
of which last the most remarkable are the me- 
moira of Timur and Baber, Turkish composition, 
as described by Mr. Erskine, is less inflated and 
rhetorical than Persian and Arabian; and, judg- 
ing by his own translation of the last of the works 
above mentioned, we should be disposed to con- 
sider ‘Turkish literature as making a nearer ap- 
proach, on the whole, to the good sense, taste, and 
simplicity of that of Europe, than any other lite 
rature of Asia. The Urgur language, used by a 
creat portion of the inhabitants in Eastern ‘Tur- 
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is rted. by the most recent travellers to present 
considerable differences. , 

In the south-eastern angle of what is com- 
monly considered Persia, and now known by the 
namic of Keloochistan, we have three races of men, 
distinct in person and language, living in the 
same country, and dwelling together, yef. not 
often intermixing their blood,—a circumstance 
which will frequently be found in what remains 
of our review of the ‘Kaces of Asia,’ These are 
the Belochees, Brahoos, and Dchwars. "lhe Be- 
dochees have dark-brown complexions, black hair, 
long visages, clevated features, with tall and active, 
but not robust persons. Tlalf their language is a 
corrupted Persian; and, although the nature of 
the other be not azcortained, we have little doubt 
of its being primitive and original, The Brahoos 
arc wholly unlike the Lelochecs, They have 
thick short bones,—are, in fact, a squab instead of 
a tall people, Their faces are reund, and their 
features flat, instead of being raised. Frequently 
they have brown hair and beard, from which 
we should augur a fairer complexion than is as- 
eribed to them. The Isuguage of the Brahoos is 
entirely different from that of the Belochees: it 
contamsa no Persian, and but a few words of the 
neighbouring dialects of the Findoos. The Deh- 
wars have blunt features, high cheek bones, bluff 
cheeks, and short bodies. What. is remarkable of 
them is, that their language is that of a people 
to whom they bear no personal resemblance, the 
Persians, This,it may here be observed, is also 
the case with the Tadjaks of the Turkish family, 
who elaim te be the ahonginal inhabitants of 
Bokhara; but then the Tadjuks, though stout in 
stature, have clevated features, and a ruddy brown 
complexion, None of these nations have a na- 
tional literature, or seem ever to haye mvented 
an alphabet. Even in the time of Alexander, al- 
though rude barbarians, they were far from being 
savages; for they had oxen, goats, and camcls, 
and cultivated wheat, barley, and several fruits. 

To the N. of the races now described, and in the 
WE, angle of Persia in its widest acceptation, we 
find another race, the Afghan, This family is 
marked by a brown complexion, black hair, some- 
times brown, a profusion of beard of the same co- 
Jour, high noses, hizh cheek-bonea, long faces, a 
robust person, and a stature short of the European, 
Their language, calicd Pushtoo, is peculiar; it 
contains few Ranscrit. words, bat a good many of 
those of the popular language of Upper India, or 
Hindi: the sounds are reugh, and same of the 
consomaits dre such as lave no existence in the 
Persian, They have no alphabet, and use the 
Arabic characters; aud their national literature, 
emsisting clucily of Ivries, is said not to be above 
15 vears old. In the time of Alexander these 
people were rude barbarians, but net KaViLes, for 
they had towns, and corm, and catile, and were 
probably on a level with the Germans and Britons 
In the time of Caesar, [tis only in comparatively 
late times that they have made any figure in 
history, Conquered by a Turkish nation, in the 
last, veara of the tenth century, they continued, 
by their mikitary enterprises anil invasions, to ex- 
ercise great. influence over the affairs of Hincdostan, 
and some even o¥er the affairs of Persia, down to 
the middle of the aehteenth century. 

Among the high mountains and narrow elevated 
valleys which lie 14, of the country of the Afrhans, 
exisis a people, of whom little is known beyond 
their names: these are the Kaffers, or infidels, so 
called by their Mohammedan neighbours, the 
Dards, Tibet-Daltai, Chitral, llazaras, and Aimaks, 
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and blue eyes, and great personal beauty. They 
speak many languages which’ are absolutely un- 
known to Inuropeans. According to a most judi- 
cious writer, Mr, Erskine, they constitute ‘a series 
of nations, who appear never to have attained the 
arts, the ease, or the civilisation of the southern . 
states; but who, at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have, in general, settled on some par- 
ticular spot, built villages and towns, and cultivated 
the soil.’ They cultivate small quantities of wheat 
and millet, tut their principal wealth consists in 
oxen anid goats, The mountain barriers which 
surround them have protected them from invasion : 
and the narrow valleys which comprise their 
country, divides them into numerous tribes, and 
hinders their civilisation. 

Proceeding eastward, we come to a great and 
numcrous familv, the Hindoo, spread from the 
‘th to the 45th degree of north latitude, and from 
the 68th to the 94th of cast longitude. Correctly 
speaking, this is perhaps not one family, but an 
agotcgate of races, bearing such a general resem- 
blanee to each other, as the European varieties do 
among themselves, although wider in degree, ‘The 
colour is commonly black, or at least a deep brown: 
and hence the name of Hindoo, applied to them 
by their fairer Turkish and Persian invaders: for 
that word in the Persian language is equivalent 
te negro In ours, The hair is always long, coarse, 
and black; the beard of the same colour, and not 
deficient ; the eye invariably black, or deep brown ; 
the face oval, and the features well raised, sym- 
metrical, and handsome; so far at least as the ab- 
sence of colour and transparency will allow, but 
generally with an effeminate cast: with some de- 
fect in the lower limbs, the person is well formed, 
The stature is generally short of the European: 
the body is spare, and deficient in strength and 
capacity of enduring toil, if compared with the 
surrounding families; but the want of force is in 
some Tneasure confpensated by lightness, flexi- 
bility, and dexterity. Judging by the form of the 
skull, modern naturalists have placed the Hindoos, 
or still more whimsically, ‘the higher orders’ of 
them, in the same class with the natives of Europe. 
This is but an ingenious philesophical dream; and 
Orme, who knew them well, and who never sus- 
pected the possibility of placing them in the same 
category with men of white skins, robust frames, 
and high enterprise, justly describes them as having 
been ‘from the earhest ages of antiquity a people 
who have wo resemblance, either in figure or man- 
ners, with any of the nations contiguous to them. 
Their general appearance to a stranger is truly 
and graphically deseribed by Mr, Ford, chaplain 
to the factory at Surat in the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. ‘A people,’ says he, 
‘presented themselves to mine eyes, clothed in 
linen garments, somewhat low-descending; of a 
gesture and garb, as F may say, maidenly, and 
well-nigh effeminate; of a countenance shy, and 
somewhat estranged, yet smiling-out a glozed 
and bashful familiarity.’ Clearness and subtlety, 
rather than depth with vigour, characterise the 
intellectual capacity of the Hindoo, In practical 
good sense they are below the Chinese; in energ¢, 
vigour, and enterprise, below the Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks; but they are equally astute with any 
of these; if, indeed, they do nat, in this respect, 
surpass them all, They have been repeatedly, 
gnd, for so nutnerous a peuple, easily conquered ; 
but, on their side, they have never gone abroad 
for conquest, 

The Hindoos were probably among the earliest 
civilised of the families of mankind. Nearly 2,200 
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equal to that of the Persians of the same period ; 
and to have attained such a state, must have been 
the work of many previous centuries. The country 
they inhabit has a favourable climate, and fruitful 
soil, and nature presented to the exercise of their 
natural ingenuity many valuable products in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, such as 
the useful animals, many of which are still find 
in a wild state in ihe country, with scveral de- 
seriptions of corn, esculent roots, cotton, and silk. 
All the languages of the Hinddoos are of simple 
grammatical structure, except one, the dead San- 
acrit, as complex as the Cizeck or Arabic, ‘There 
are at least ten alphabets, which seem to have been 
separately invented, out afterwards morc. or less 
improved by borrowing from that of the Sanscrit, 
the most comprehensive of them all, particularly 
in the aloptien of its regular and almost philoso- 
phical arrangement. The Hindoo language, which 
eontains the greatest. amount of Sanserit, 1s the 
ramlerm Hindi: and at the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, on the first Mohammedan invasion, a lan- 
guage was spoken at Delhi and its vicinity as 
nearly resembling it. as Saxon does English. The 
nation, then, of which the Sauscrit. was the ver- 
nacular language, probably had for its primitive 
seat the countnes on both hanks of the Jimmna, 
about the 28th degree of N. latitude; and this 1s, 
indeed, pointed out by many intelligent TLindoos, 
as the locality of the anctent people whose lan- 
guage and institutions have exerted so preat an 
influence over a laree portion of mankind, As we 
diverge from this fecus, the proportion of Sauscrit. 
fonnd in the dialeets of India, hecomes less and 
lesa; and im some of the languages of the South, 
not more of it is to be found, ner in any other 
shape, than that in which we find Latin in lnse- 
lish. Hindso literature, notwithstanding the un- 
questionable antiquity of its culture, is extrava- 
rant, rhapsodical, puerile, and «destitute both of 
instruction and amusement. Tn ingemnty and 
invention it ean beat no comparisen with that of 
the Webrews, Arabs, or Persians ; ner, 1 commolt 
seuse or authenticity, with that of the Chinese, 
tame and mechanical as is the laiter, The au- 
thentie records of the Tindoos eannot be «arried 
back by any ingenuity beyond eleven centuries ; 
and even this mueh is the work of Hauopean su- 
tiquaries, That period then carries PEindeo elira- 
nulory only to the middle ages of Huropean ls- 
tory,— corresponds with the Arab conquest of Spain, 
--antl is Jong posterior ta the conquest ef Eneiaud 
by the Saxons, of France by the Pranks, and of 
Italy by the Lombards. The capacity of the E[tn- 
doo family, then, tried by the test ef literature, 
stands lower than that. of any of its considerable 
neighbours. We have already said, that though 
in calour, form, and feature, a common character 
belongs to the whole Hindoo fiunily, there exist. 
also striking differences, We shall endeavour to 
point out a few of these. Beemaninyg from the 
north-west, we have the Cashmerzans. with ecnnnie 
Hindvo features, brunette complexions, aud rather 
stouter and taller persons than the inhabitanis of 
the plains of Hindostan. They have a pecntiar 
languare wrianationalalphabet. South of these, 
and on the plain, we have the more numerous aud 
powerful nation of the Seits or Stagia ' Phe 
features of the whole nation, says Buries, ‘are 
now #3 distinet from those of ther neighbours as 
the Indian and Chinese, With an extreme recu- 
larity of physiognomy, and elongation of counte- 
nance, they may be readily distinguished from the 
other tribes” We shall add to this, that they are 
a tall, active, handsume race; of very dark com- 
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dialect of the Hindi, Between the 25th and 28rd 
degree of N. lat., and the 72nd and: 87th degree 
of E. lon., exists a numerous people, now, for the 
most part, speaking also a dialect of the Hindi, 
which has, in consequence of the Mohammedan 
conquest, received a large admixture of Persian, 
‘They are penerally taller and fairer than the people 
of the south, and of all the Hlindoo family may be 
consitered as having made the greatest. advanec in 
civilisation. Their language is written in the 
same alphabet as that used in writing Sanscrit, 
Throughout India they are known as Hindostanees. 
To the east of these, and inhabitmg the extreme 
eastern portion of the country of the Hindoos, we 
have the Lengalee race, distinguished by dark 
complexions, low stature, and feeble and slender 
frames beyond any other Hindoo people, The 
Gengalees have a peculiar language of simple 
stricture, Without inflexions, the parts of specel: 
heing formed by the use of particles and auxi- 
liarics. Sanscrit words and reota enter largely 
Inte ifs composition; and it has been alleged of 
this, and of most. of the other vernacular languages 
of incia, that Sanscrit forms their groundwork, as 
Latin forms that of Italian, French, and Spanish, 
This, however, ig unquestionably not trae of all 
the languages of the south of India; and we think 
it very doubtful if it be so even of that of the Ben- 
ralees. ‘This last has a peculiar alphabet, formed 
on the principle of the Dewanagan, an alphabet 
of the sSanscrit, the Lasis most probably having 
been a rude character of mdyrenous invention. 
There is no Bengalee literature which goes further 
back than the fifteenth century, and very little 
even. of this, The Bengalees, ike the other 
Hindsos, have no listery; and the first authentic 
date in their chronolocy is the year 12038, when 
tle country was invaded and conquered by the 
‘Turko-Persians, from Delhi. Upon the whole, the 
Nengalee race may be locked upon as the least 
energetic, physically and mentally, of the Hindoo 
family, Even within Hindestan, they have never 
venture l, as conquerors or emigrants, beyond the 
limits of their own country; while, from the ear- 
licst. ages, they scom to have been mvaded and 
sulidued by all their western neighbours, In flexi- 
bility and acuteness, however, they equal any 
ather Tlindoos: and in our times, have exhibited 
a cupacity for improvement beyond them all, 


To the south of the Bengalecs. we find the 


Orie race, or Oras, taller anc sirouger than the 
former, but stil with sheht and delicate figures, 
This trace 1s rermarkable, even among Hindoos, for 
adack of spint and inteligence, They have a 
pecidiar language, of simple strueture, mto the 
composition of which both Sanserit and Bengalee 
enter lareely, but its foundation 1s most probably 
native, The alphabet ts forded on the principle of 
the Dewanagari, and the literature consists almost 
wholly of translations and paraphrases frum the 
Sanscrit. 

To the south of the Nerbudda river, and of the 
Orias, are the populous race of the Tedingas, 
stouter, taller, aad] much more energelic. These 
are the people ealled by the earlier European 
settlers (rentoos, Their language is i@harmonious, 
harsh, not very simple in its structure, and 1s 
written in a peculiar national alphabet; following, 
hevever, as all the Indian alphabets do, the con- 
venient classification of the Dewanagari. Sanscrit 
is found in it, as French exists in English, Greek m 
Latin, Arabic in Persian, or Turkish and Persiau 
in the dialects of northern India. Their national 
literature is considerable in extent. This is the 
only Tindoo race which has exhibitet any thing 
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their migrations at present extend, and scem from 
very remote periods to have extended, to the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and the countries 
between India and China, The spread of the lan- 
guage and institutions of the TWindoas, indeed, to 
these countries, was most probably in a great 
measure their work. 

To the west of the Telingas, are the Mahratta 
race, smaller in person; rather of meagre and di- 
minutive form. ‘Tlie Mahratta language 13 pecu- 
liar; and in reference to the admixture of Sansent 
found in it, the same observations apply as to the 
Telinga. Among all the considerable races of the 
Windoo family, the Mahratta had long been the 
most backward in civilisation, and were totally un- 
kuown to history as a people, until the beginning 
af last century, when they suddenly entered on a 
eareer af conquest which threatened, and, but for 
the presence of a European power, would probably 
have effected, the subjugation of all {ndia, 

The south of India, beyond the Telinga and 
Mahratta races, is eceupiail by four distinct races, 
differing in language, and, in some respects, in 
physical form and intellectual character, All of 
them are (the inhabitanta of Deneal excepted) 
of shorter stature, but of more compact form, than 
the Hindoos of the north, They are commonly 
also of darker complexions, Immediately to the 
cast, of the Teclinga, is the Temud race, occupying 
the whole of tle level country below and to the 
east. of the great table-land of the pensula as far 
as Cape Comorin, South of the river Krishna, 
and occupying the teble-land, is the Adrnete or 
Canarese race, considerably eivilised, and wite- 
spread in this part. of India, Below the table-Jand, 
and on thee westetn coast. are two races, the Me. 
fabar, and the Pukera, to the south, peculiar in 
their pliysical organisation, Intellectual character 
and language, Besides these well ascertained 
races, there are evidences of the exisience of dis- 
tinet races also in the peninsulas of Gujrat and 
Kutch, and in the terntery of Sinde: in all of 
which there seem to have been peculiar languages, 
reduced at present to dialects by the admixture of 
conquerers and settlers from the nerth, Among 
the Hinton races must be ianelidedt (te aboriginal 
inhabitants of Cevlon, or Cratgalese, who resemble 
the Hindoo, and no ether family, m their coleur, 
the form of their persons, the character of ther 
features, and the texture of their minds, They 
have a pecultardanguare, an indigenous alphabet, 
following fhe Sanserit’ arrangement, and their 
speech conlains an abundance of Sanserit, words. 

ut besides these more considerable races of 
the Hideo Januly, there are a wood many rude | « 
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tribes, diflernie essentially in language, nck often + 


1 Person, from their more civilised ine wh bours, 
and from each other Towe reckot these last at" 
not more than halfia dozen, we shall find that the 
whee Hindoo family of nations dlavs mot coisrat 
af less than eihteen different races, differing mare 
or less from euch other, in stature. strength, mieit, 
and juteli¢etual endowment. LH! we carry our: 
minds back to a period of TEindoo history when 
rociely was in as rude a state as in America on its | 
discovery ;—before the time when some of the 
races, ly their superior energy, and more favour- 
able position, had destroyed or absorbed those that 
Pwere more feeble, or less suspiciously situated, we 
shall probably be led to conclude that the number 
of races and languages was, tm proportion to extent, 
as great in India as we have found it to be in the 
New World, uniform as the Hindoo physical form 
and mind ia commnouly considered ta be. 

From the eastern limit of the country of the 
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exists a great family, which has a common cha- 
racter, that is, the different races, or nations, or 
tribes composing it, agree as much among them- 
selves as Europeans, Lindoga, or Chinese, The 
generic name most coramonly applied to this family 
is the HindooChinese, The following is an outline 
of its pliysical form. Head generally well pro- 
portioned, but. of remarkable flatness in the occi- 
pital part, Features never bold, prominent, or 
well defined as in the nations of central Asia. 
Nose small, round at the point, but not flattened; 
and the nostrils, instead of beg parallel, diferge 
greatly, Mouth wide, but the lower part of the 
age does not project ; lips rather thick ; eyes small 
and black. Eyebrows not prominent, nor well 
marked. ‘The face, instead of being oval, as in the 
Hindoo, Persian, Turkish, Arabian, and Enropean 
families, isof a kizenge form; arising from its great 
breadth across the checks, and the ) prominence af 
the latter, Complexion a light brown; much 
fairer than the Hindoo, but darker than the Chi- 
nese, It is never black, as in many Lindeos and 
mast negrocs. ‘The people deseribed are them- 
selves aware that they are a fatrer race than the 
Hindoos; and, like the Turks and Persians, call 
the latter ‘black men,’ The hair of the head 18 
always black, Jank, coarse, and abundant, On 
every other part it is seanty; and the beard is 
throughout thin and defective. The average stature 
may be taken at five feet three inches; su that 
they are shorter thun the Hindoes and Chinese, 
but rather taller than the Malayan f: imily. The 
lower limbs are better formed than in the Hindoo 
family, and the hands larger and less effeminate, 
The whole person is robust, but without the light- 
ness, flexibility, and grace of the Hindeo form. 
li is at the same time more vigorous, strong, and 
hatdv. The languages of this family of nations 
are for the most part. monosyllabic, and. as we ap- 
proich China whely so, Even the polysyllabic 
words af forcign languages naturalised amos 
them are pranouneed as if each syllable were a’ 
(istinet word, It follows of necessity that they 
are extremely simple im their structure, particles 
supplying the places of inflexions in all parts of 
speech, and words following each other in the 
natural order of ideas, There are, besides the 
Pal, or character of the religious language, six al- 
phahets, employed by aa many distineé nations, 
wlaich, however, on examination, may be reduced 
to three. ‘The Birmese, Peguans, and ATacanese 
write in the same alphabet. with trifling modifica- 
tions. ‘The Siamese, Cambojans, and, for the most 
part, the Laos, write in one alphabet—that ustially 

“ilied the Siamese, But a portion of the people 
of Lao alse write in an alphabet distinct from these 
two, The Lirmese and Siamese have adopted the 
classification of the Sanscrif, bat not se the pecu- 
liar alphahet of Lao. We hold all three to be of 
native invention, and the intreduction of the San- 
scrit classtiication to be onty recent and incidental, 
The fourth alphabet, or Pali, in which religious 
works are generally written, 1s common to all the 
nations now mentioned, and is the same which is 
now used in Ceylon for a similar purpose, and 
which was ouee used in dava and other regions 
reniote from Ihidia, the country in whieh it un- 
questionably originated. The languages of the 
ltindoo-Chinese countries how mentioned have not. 
only a common character, as to sound, s stracture, , 
aud genius, Lut they contain also many words in 
c$mmon, the necessary effect of invasions, con- 
quests, and settlements; the greater number of 
then, probably, in rude ‘and early periods of so- 
ciety, and of which, with few exceptions, histery 
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The Pali differs chiefly from | 


mon to them all, 
Sanscrit in being ‘more vocalic, more effeminate 
in its pronunciation, and less complex in its 
gtammatical structitre, Most probably it was a lan- 
guage which arose on the ruins of the Sanscrit; 
and was the result of a conqnest of the people 
who spoke the latter, effected by some other Hin- 
doo nation, the principal seat of whose rovernment 
was Magadha or Bahar. The Pali is not an in- 
trinsic portion of the Hindoo-Chinese languayres ; 
but it is found to exist in -them, as Arabic does in 
Persian or Turkish. ‘The mind of this family, as 
exhibited in their literary efforts, ranks them below 
that of the Hindoos, In enterprise they rank also 

below the latter. Their wars and enterprises have 

been wholly confined among themselves, and they 

have never exercised the slightest influence over 

tie other preat families of mankind; nor have 

they produced a single preat name known to his- 

tory, or one remembered even by themselves a 

century after his death; Still their civilisation 

must be of considerable antiquity, for the elements 

to promote an early advance u nquestionably exist 

in their country, and these have never been ra- 

sented to any family of mankind without begetting 

early improvement. The ox, the buffalo, and the ; 
elephant, are natives of their countries through- 

ont; and very probably the horse and dog were so 

in early times. The soil too is generally of re- 

markable fertility; is well watered: and, in all 

likelihood, rice and some amaller rains, with some 

farinaceous roots and useful fruits, are indigenous, 

Inferior to the Hindoos, and still more to tho 

Persians, Arabs, and Chinese, their superiority over 

all the negro and American nations is jn a still 

greater proportion. Their progress in agriculture, 

in the common arts of life, the character of their 

religions and civil institutions, and their pos~ 

session of a written character and a literature, to 

which they lave been little indebted to foreigners, 

attest, in short, an carly and considerable Progress j 
in society. Birmese temples, with every vppeur- 

ance of authenticity, can be traced back to the Oth 

century, corresponding to the aves of Charl omarine 

fd Haroun-al-Haschid, This, to be sure, is no 

great antiquity ; but the people wha constructed 

such buildings were already far removed from 

betng savages, 

We shall now offer a brief sketch of the races 
or varieties of the Hindeo-Chinese family, begin- 
ning our examination from the westward. After 
leaving the country of the Hindoo family—of the 
men of black complexion, fine prominent features, 
slender person, and graceful form—we approach the 
men of brown complexion, flat features, and strong 
built but squab persons, Still the Hindoo form, 
whether from admixture of races or original ¢on- 
stitutional «difference, has not wholly disappearad, 
and the half-civilised peaple of Cassay, Cachar, 
and Assam, with about a dozen smail tribes ina 
wild and half-savage state, may be described as 

taking of the physical form of both [indoo and 

Hindoo-Chinese, All these speak different lan- 
guages, an the more civilised write, seme with 
the alphabet, of the Benvallees, wid seme with 
that of the Birmese. Among a few language is! 
polysyllabie, but monosyllabic dialects prevail, 

To the south and east of thic savare semi 
barbarous or half-civilised tribes and nations now 
mentioned—-extending to the south as far as the 
wth degree of north latitude, and to the east as far 
ay the Anam race—we find six cénsiderable na_ 
tions in which the physical character we have 
ascribed to the Hindoo-Chinese family is well 
marked, the genius of ,whose languages agrees, 
and who are nearly in the eamen otate cdo celal 





admixture of the western languages, 
alphabet; 
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mese, Peeuans, Laos or Shans, Siamese, and Cam- 
bojans, Each of these has its own peculiar 
language; and there exists even in their physical 
form, especially as to size, strength, and feature, 
differences which, though not very obvious to a 
stranger, are sensible enough to themselves, 
Living among them in scattered comm unities, as 
far as European inquiry has extended, there exist 
no less than eight tribes, migratory or savare, 
speaking as many distinct languages. 

From the eastern frontier of Camboja, to the 
western frontier of China, exists the Anam race, 
comprising the Cochin-Chinese and Tonquinese, 
These, though.they have the common characters 
of the Hindoo-Chinese family, differ from the rest 
in so many particulars that they might probably 
have becn considered, without impropriety, ag a 
distinct family of the human race. In stature 
they are shorter than their neighbours, the Laos, 
Cambojans, and Siamese, and greatly shorter than 
the Chinese. Their persons are squat, but well- 
proportioned and active; their features are un- 


seemly, their cheek-bones very high, and in that 


direction the face is very broad, ‘Their language 
is purely monosyllabic, and im its terms haa no 
It has no 
but, in lien of it, uses, with little varia- 
tion, the symbolic writing of the Chinese, He- 


sides the Anam nation there are two considerable 
tribes imhabiting the same country, tlhe Vhampa 
and Moi, speaking their own distinct aud peculiar 
idioms, Thus, throughout the whole of the Hindoo- 
Chinese countries, and among a people probably 
not by one-tenth partso numerous as the Hindoos, we 
have thirty-two nations with distinet languages, 


We now come to ah important family, comprising, ’ 


indeed, a very large portion of mankind, the 


Chinese. The outline of its physical character 


may be deseribed as follows :—Colour a sickly 
white, or pale yellow: hair of the head lank, 
black, coarse, and shining; beard always black, 


thin, and delicient ; there is but little hair on any 
other part of the body; eye invatiably black, or 


dark; tyes and cyebrows oblique, turbing up- 


wards externally; cheek-boues high, and face 
round—neither squares ner lozenge-formed, nor 
angular in its outline; nose small, cepressed at 
its extremity, and thick at the root; lips thicker 
than with Europeans, but: mederate compared tn 
those of the negro, The whole person is well 
built and symmetrical; there is not in it the 
lightness and agility of the Hindeo: but there is 


sufficient activity, and far preater strength, ‘The 


hands are small and soft, ike those of the other 
people of warm climates. The lower limbs are 
particularly well formed, far excelling in this 
respect those of ‘all other Asiatic people, ‘Phe 
languages of this people are purely monosyllabic, 
none of the nations comprising it having ever 
known how to put two syllables together; 830} 
poor monosyllables, beginning with a consonant, 
and ending in a vowel, a liquid, or a nasal, and 
each monosylable admitting commonly of ahout 
four intunations, so as to make in all about 1,500 
words, make up the whole of their meagre col- 
loquial dialects, which are no less than fifteen in 
Humber, corresponding with the ancient provincial 
(divisions of the country, which in carly times com- 
posed, probably, at least. as many distinet. nations. 
The Chinese monosylables are neither affected by 


‘Aumber, case, nor gender; by mood, tense, or 
‘person ; but are designated by prefixed or affixed 


particles, about thirty im number. The Chinese 

family never invented an alphabet, From knotted 

words they came to their present symbolic ¢ha- 
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fur the eye, and not the ear—a character which 
mav be read in English or in Arabic as well as in 
any Chinese language, and probably, indeed, with 
more precision. The Chinese writing, in fact, 1s a 
universal character, like the Arabic numerals, and 
has consequently many conveniences; but it has 
also its inconveniences. It has prevented the cul- 
ture of oral Janguage; occasioned the continuance 
af many distinct languages in the same country ; 
and these wretcliediy meayre in structure, sound, 
and comprehensiveness. ‘The. Chinese mund. as 
indicated by its literature, is frigid, mechanical, 
and unimaginative. For the fine arts, in which 
the Greeks and Etruseans had made such re- 
markable progress 2,500 years ago, the Chinese 
have never. to the present dav, exhibited any 
eapacity. They are laborious, practical, orderly— 
a vast assemblage, in fact, of shopkeepers and 
mechanics, ‘They are among those families that. 
made the carliest progress in civilisation, What- 
ever they lave is, also, indigeneus; for of all man- 
kind they owe least to strangers, The Chinese 
~arry their authentic history back te a period of 
nearly 3.Q00 years; and their sage, Confucius, 
lived and wrote in the present character 2,500 
years ago-—wrote, in short, lis moral rhapsodies 
while Herwjotus was writing history ; and in the 
same age in which Hourished Pericles, ['hidias, 
Hippocrates, and Plate; so that China was ob- 


viously as interior to Europe then as it 1s now, 


At that time, however, China, south of the Fellow 
river, which at present contains the greatest and 
most industrious portion of ita population, was in 
a state of entire barkariym; aud even the northero 
frontier was divided into many petty states, Two 
hundred and fifteen vears before Clirist, or above 
two centuries and a half later, the Chinese built 
along their frontier a wall of (000 miles in extent, 
some 20 ft. high, and broad enough for half a 
dozen horsemen to ride abreast. This was in the 


age of the Hannibals and Seipios, and in point of 


magnitude, but nothing else, far exceeded the 
power of the Romans and Carthaginians of the 
same period, We may infer from it that a people 
who could ereet such a work, and who 2,000 vears 
ago had a frontier of, 1,500 miles to defend, were 
already mumerous, and to a certain degree indus- 
trious. We may safely infer, then, that the Clu- 
nese, from their carly progress in civilisation, from 
their invention of printing, their discovery of silk 
and porcelain, their proywress in useful works, such 
as domesite architecture, bridges, and canals, and 
their acquaintance with the art of éivil admius- 
tration, are, if wet the most showy and bnilliant, 
at least the most practical and useful of the 
Asiatic races. Que thing has been always com- 
mon te this and the Hindooe family—an absence 
of the spirit of enterprise, In no age have the 
Chinese gone abroad in search of foreign con- 
quests or adventures; and even their indirect In- 
fluence on strangers has been confined to their 
own immediate neighbourhead, no doubt a wide 
cireuit. Like all Asiatic people, too, they exhibit 
a disposition to stand still, after making certain 
advances in etvilisation, which, in their case, 
have undoubtedly been respectable. ‘They at all 


events display none of that illimitable facility of 


expansion which, in the lustery*of our race, has 
hitherto alone characterised the Faropean family. 
The Europeans of the 19th century bear very little 
resemblance to thuse of the Pith, exeept in spirit 
aud enterprise; but we perceive that the Chinese 
of these two distant ages are in all respects very 
neurly the same. ; 

Even in the apparently homogeneous population 
of China there is to be fuund considerable dyer- 
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great as in the European family or the Hindoo, 
It has been already stated that there are fifteen 
languages, belonging to as many provinces; and, 
indeed, several provinces have more than one 
language, The inhabitants of the southern and 
eastern coast are commonly more athletic than 
those of the centre and north; and among the 
latter are found some who have less of the obliquity 
of eye which is so characteristic of the Chinese, 
and whose features altogether approach more 
nearly to the European. There are even races 
within the empire that_are not Chinese either in 
person or speech, and whe still preserve their in- 
dependence, as the Meaou-tse in the interior, the 
Lolos on the western frontier, with the moun- 
taineers of ITIainan and Formosa, These two 
islaniis, indeed, scem only to have been colonised 
by the Chinese, as the Saxons colonised Britain ; 
while the aborigines, like the Welsh and High- 
landers, have been coufined to the mountains 
The language of Formosa is, in fact, polysyllahic, 
and contaius many words of the Malayan family 
of languayes ; and the Chinese colonisation of this 
island we know to be only of two centuries’ date. 
Near the Clinese we have another reat family, 
bearing it sume resemblance, but still so distinct 
in physical and intellectual character, that we 
are warranted in classing it separately. This is 
the Japanese, which occupies a country of great 
extent, in the fine and temperate climate from 30° 
to 45° N., and comprises a population inferior 
oily to the Chinese, Their colour is tawny 5 
stature short but robust; noses flattish; eyelids 
thick, and, asit were, puffed; eyes, as usual, dark, 
hut less sunk than those of the Chinese; lower 
limbs large and thick, not clean, and weil made, 
as with the latter. ‘In the main,’ says Kempfer, | 
‘they are of a very ugly appearance. The 
languace of the Japanese, instead of being mono-_ 
svilabic, is polysyllabic, The Chinese can pro- 
nomice the aspirate A; the Japanese have no 
such suum in their language. The Chinese have, 
as it were, a natural incapacity of pronouncing the 
consonants 7 and d, which they always convert 
into 2, The Japanese pronounce them with the 
same facility as Europeans, The different pro- 
nuncation of the two people made a lively im- 
pression on Kempger, who describes it as follows + 
‘ As to the pronunciation, that also is very different 
in both Janguages, whether we consider it in 
veneral,or with regard to particular letters; and 
this difference is s0 remarkable, that it seems the 
yery instruments of voice are differently formed in 
the Japanese from what they are in the Chinese, 
The pronunciation of the Japanese language im 
ceneral is pure, articulate, and distinct, there being - 
seldemn more than two or three Tétters, according ~ 
to our alphabet, combined together in one 
syHable: that of the Chinese, on the contrary,, is 
nothing but a confused noise of many consonants, 
pronounced with a sort of singing accent, very. 
disagreeable to the car.’ He adds, that, with the 
exceptiun of a few commercial terms, the lan- 
guage of Japan does not contain a single word 
borrowed frum the dialects of China; and hence 
he argues, with justice, that the two nations ate 
wholly of distinct origin. The Japanese, to 4. 
certain extent, have adopted the symbelic writin 
of the Chinese; but they have also an alphabet a 
their own, which is syllabic, like that of the 
Manchoos, and like it, to6, wriddagp from top io, 
bottom. A Hindoo alphabet has also been re, 
cently diseovered among them, confined to the 


priesthood, whose ritual is in the Sanscrit, or Pak: 


language. The Japanese, from the accounts wé: 


possess of them, are a race of considerable phy-i 
ep i ets antowan? to the ithe 
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nese in Ingenuity, bat superior to them in spirit 
and courage. Favoured 4 country enjoying 
many advantages of soil, climate, insular position, 
with most probably the possession, on the spot, 
of many of the most useful plants and animals, 
they could hardly fail to make an early progress in 
civilisation, Their authentic history, according 
to themselves, dates 660 years B.C. Thia is pro- 
bably greatly ovet-rating its real authenticity; for 
it would carry us back almost to the foundation of 
Rome, and would precede, by nearly two cen- 
turies, the age of Confucius and Pericles, In 
Jact, they admit that they are a peuple of more 
receut civilisation than the Chinese by twelve 
centuries, They have had, however, a long time for 
improvement, and for the last three centuries may 
he considered as having been ubsolutely stationary, 
if, indeed, as the result of their self-exelusion from 
strangers within that period, they may not rather 
he considered to be in a more unfavourable po- 
sition than before it, While Chinese civilisation 
has been repeatedly interrupted by the invasions 
ofthe shepherds of the North, no strangers have 
ever successfully invaded Japan; and the only 
attempt at conquest—made by the Mogul con- 
quetors of China between five and six centuries 
ago—the elements, and the courage of the Ja- 
panese, repelled, and punished by the destruction 
of 100,000 of the invaders, An industrious, and, 
in many respects, an ingenious culture of rice, 
barley, and wheat--respectable manufactures of 
bilk, cotton pottery, and lacquered ware,—letters, 
literature, authentie records, the art of printing, 
and political institution. —prove the Japanese ‘to 
he capable of a respectable civilisation according 
to the Asiatic standard; but they prove also that, 
notwithstanding their more favourable position, 
both as to cHmate and political security, their 
natural genius is inferior to that of the Chinese. 
That they are a peculiar and original family we 
think there can be no question. ‘This is their 
own opinion; and Kempfer observes, in reference 
to this subject, that. they ‘fancy themselves highly 
affronted by the endeavours of some who busy 
themselves to draw the original of their nation 
from the Chinese or others of their neighbours,’ 

The individuals of the Japanese family, like 
other races, exhibit great differences, physical ani 
intellectual. ‘The inhabitants of Nipon, the prin- 
cipal island, are distinguished by big heads, flat 
doses, and. musculous fleshy complexions, Those 
of Saikokf are short in stature, of slender make, 
but well-shaped and handsome. The inhabitants 
of thé Loochoo islands are described as being 
neither Chinese nor Japanese,but partaking of buth, 
Their stature does not exceed 5 fect 2 inches, so 
that they are a very diminutive race. Their lan- 
guage is peculiar, partaking equally of the mono 
syllabic and polysyilabic character, The Japanese, 
on the whole, show much diversity, though net 
io so great an extent as in China; owing ta the 
existence of a more perfect. oral language, a com- 
mon alphabet, and, in general, the absence of the 
artificial medium of communication whieh is uni- 
versal among the people of the latter country. 

To the Nit. of China we have another family, 
the Corean, occupying 4 peninsula equal to Britain 
in extent, The CorBans are described as superior 
in strength and stature to the Chinese and Ja- 
panese, but they are evidently a race very inferiur 
in mental energy and capacity to either. Their tan- 
guage, or most probably languages, are peculiar, 


' differing from those of their immediate neirhbours, 


the Manchoos, Chinese, and Japanese. Tt would 
appear, also, that they have a national alphabetic 
character, although occasionally having recourse 
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aseful arts they have made considerable progress, 
but the standard of their civilisation is much 
below that of the Chinese and Japanese. Their 
authentic history gocs back to 100 years B.c., or 
corresponds with the classic era of Rome, 

The inhabitants of two-thirds of the superficies 
of Asia, from the seats of the families already 
specified to the Frozen Occany remain to be de- 
scribed. These have a common resemblance in 
some important features; but it is only such a 
resemblance, colour alone excepted, as exists in 
ali the families already mentioned frora the eastern 
shore of the Atlantic to the eastern confines of 
Hindostan, Modern naturalista have described 
the whole, including in it. the nations to the E, of 
the ifimdoos, which we have just classed, as one 
of the five permanent. varieties of the human race, 
under the name of the Mongolian. Under another 
classificalion, we may divide the races imto those 
which whabit the valleys or southern slopes of the 
Himalaya chain; those which dwell between the 
latter, the Chinese and Corean families, and the Altai 
mountains; aud, lastly, those which dwell between 
the Altai range generally and the Northern Ocean. 

The first race, proceeding in the above order, 
and beginning from the E., is the Boutea, oer 
Inhabitants of Bootan. ‘It is not possible to 
conceive, says ‘Turner, whe was perfectly well 
acquainted with both, ‘a greater dissimilarity be~ 
tween the most remote inhabitants of the globe 
than that which distinguishes the fecble-bodied 
aul meck-spirited natives of Bengal, and their 
active and herculean neighbours, the mountaineers 
of Bootan.’ ‘They have invariably black hair: the 
eye 1s a very remarkable feature of the face— 
small, black, with long,pointed corners, as though 
stretched and extended by artificial means. their 
eye-tashes are so thin as tu be searcely perceptible; 
ald the eyebrow is but shchtly shaded, Below 
the eyes is the broadest part ef the face, which is 
rather flat and narrow from the cheek-bones to the 
chin, The skin, about as fair aa that of a southern 
European, is remarkable for its smouthness; and 
the beard does not present itself until a very ad- 
vanced age, and then is scanty. Tlie Booteas ‘are 
a stout, active race, and their stature oecasionally 
rises to six feet, Mr. .Turner, indeed, deseribes 
them as ‘ models of athletie strength. The Boo- 
teus are # long-settled agricultural people, and 
have made considerable progress in the arts; have 
a peculiar language; an alphabet which follows 
the Hindoo arrangement; aud in civilisation, 

at 7 ’ * 
allowance being made for their remote, insulated, 
and mountainous country, may be considered on 
apar with the inhabitants of the countries lying 
between India and China, 

Westward of: the Booteas is the country of the 
Nepal, which, imdependent of Ilindoo colonists 
and settlers from the 8, who are sometimes of 
pure blood, but have often mixed it with that of 
the natives, contains eight aboriginal races, viz., 
the Gorkhas, Magars, Gurungs, Jariyas, Newars, 
Murmis, Karauts, and Lapehas. This, from the 
predominant race, may be called the Gorkha 
family. ‘hese are a short, robust people, of an 
olive complexion, and of features less Mongolian 
than those of the Bovteas, Their languages are 
for the most’ pdrt distinet from each other, and 
polysyllabic, and the greater number of them have 
a knowledge of letters, ‘Phere is, among one of 
the races at least, the rudiments of a native alpha- 
bet; but the Dewanagari, adapted by additions 
and omissions to their native pronunciation, las 
been adopted by the greater number. Their state 
of civilisation 13 nearly the same as that of the 
Booteas ; but they have, recently a tleast, exhi- 
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To the N. of Bootan and Nepal, and on the 
terrace of the grand chain of the Himalaya, at an 
elevation of 12,000 or 13,000 ft. above the sea, in 
a cold and dry climate, and an ungenial soil, are 
found the ‘Tibetian family, which, as far as our 
knowledge goes, extends over 26 legrees of Jongi- 
tude, ot from the 74th to the 100th, The ‘Tibet- 
ians have what ia commonly called the ‘Tartar 
eduntenance-—a face angular ard broad across the 
cheek-bones, and small black eyes with very little 
heard. Instead of being tall, like the Hooteas, 
they are short, squat, broadd- shouldered, but slow 
and sluggerish in mind as well as body,. They are 
mikl in disposition, and have never exhibited the 
mental energy or enterprise of their neighbours 
either to the N. or S.) The borse and ass, two 
species of the ox, the goat and sheep, are domes- 
ticated among them, All these are probably na- 
tives of the country, and the two lirst are said 
still to exist in the wild state, Thetr language ts 
guttural, nasal, and harsh, and in a preat meastee 
polyxyllahic. They possess a peculiar alphabet, 
which hears some resemblance to that of the Hin- 
dooa in their nere@libourheod, but dues not follow 
its arrangement. For religious purposes they have 
rnother alphabet, much resembling (he Pali, anid 
which they ta doubt received along with the reli- 
gion of Buddha or Fo, which they have been ihe 
medium of comminicating to many of the tribes 
of ‘Yartary, including the two which have con- 
quered © hina. They have long possessed the art 
of printing with immoveahle wooden blocks, which 
they use, however, only for the multiplication of 
religious works, 

We now come to far more important races; 
those inhabiting generally the vast platean and 
extensive ascents between the Himalaya range im 
the south, and the Altai range and the ranges 
which continue it to the eastward, i the north, 
as for aa the 14Uth deg. of long., and then between |‘ 
the latter and the meht bank of the Amur, or i 
Amour. This is the Mongolian family, and may ; 
he described as being generally comprised betaveen ; 
the 40th and 50th degrees of lat., and rangtinge | 
over #U° af long, or from the GUth to the 14th | 
dew E., although, in same situations, exceeding | 
these limits N, and 8. hy afew degrees, We shail 
first vive the yeneral description uf the whole 
fuinily. Forehead low and slanting; head alte 
gether of asquare form. The cheek-bones stand 
out widely on either side; the glabedia and ossa 
zest, which are flat and very small, are placed | 
nearly ur the same plane with the malar bones: | 
there are se: aree]y any supercilary rides ; entranee 
af the nose Marre ; the malar (fossa forma but a 
slieht excavation ; the ulvular cde of the jaws is 
oltusely arched in front; chin rather prominent ; 
body short. of the European stature, broad, square, 
and robust; extremitics short, but. » slender: shoul- 
tlers high: neck thick and strong. JTair abways 
black, and the eye livarinhly black or dark brow, 
Hair of the head long and lank; and there is a 
paucity of beard, as well as of hair over the rest 
af the body. 

There are two great divisions of this family 
known to Europeans, under the name of Rastern 
and Western Tartars. "Phe first cornprse clietly 
tle Manehoos, sometimes called also Manshurs 
and Manjurs. These are the present lords of 
China, of which their parent country comstitutes 
but a dependency, though a favoured one, ‘hose 
that are seen in China are jot always easily dis- | 
tinguished from the Chinese. hey are describe | 
asx shorter and squatter than the Chinese, andl | 
Havin 9 more aco se countenance soc tarsher 
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mislead the observer, and that most of the first 
conquerors marrying Chinese women, the nominal 
Manechoos of China are in reality, in a great mea- 
sure, 2 mixed race, Inhabiting a more genial 
climate and a better soil than the Mongels or 
Western ‘Tartara, the Manchoos are a more civi- 
lized people than the latter, They have for the 
most part habitations, and some agriculture, 
though flocks and herds constitute their chief 
wealth. ‘he great. river Amur, or Saghalien, and | 
its many branches, whieh abound im fish, passing 
through their territory, many exist as fishermen, 
The Manchoo language is quite national and pe- 
culiar; itis polvsyllatic, full, and sonorous. It has 
the sort of cupiousness which charactertses the 
Sanserit aud Aratie, and which, in a perfect jan- 
guage, ought rather to be called redundancy. The 
number of words for the herse, ox, and dog, ac- 
cording to age, sex, size, colour. and other quali- 
ties, is, for example, overwhelming. The present 
alphahet af the Manchoos is syllabic, written in 
columns frem the top to the bottom of the page, 
like the Chinese, but, contrary to the practice of 
that character, frum left to right, The Manchoos, 
though they have acted a considerable, have by no 
means acted am equally distinguished, part on the 
yreat theatre of the worldSvith their neighbours the 
Mongols, Inthe eleventh century, however, they 
established the great empire known in the middle 
acres by the name of Katay or Cathay, by uniting 
to their own country the northern half of China, 
Thus, after lasting 117 years, was subverted by 
the arms of Jengis Khan ; but in the year 1624, 
anil at an interval of more than four centuries, 
the Manchoos again possessed themselves of China, 
and have now for more than two centuries go- 
verned that empire, and probably with a skill and 
Wisdom never equalled by its native masters, 
We come now to the true Mongols—to the race 
whose rapid conquests,’ as Gibbon expresses it, 
may be compared with the primitive convulsions 
of nature, which have agitated and altered the 
suiriace af the gio,’ They extend westward from 
the longitude of Pekin, of about 110°, to the Sea 
of Aral, a a sweep of at least 3,000 m., and with the 
sume physical form, the same language, and no 
great varicty of mamuners, embrace the communi- 
ties or tribes known to us nnder the various dene- 
minations of Mongols, or Moghuls, Kalkas, Elnths, 


Our, Kolkonors, - Kami, and Kalmucks. It is pe- 


- euliarly to this fannly that the descriptions piven 
by Enropean writers of ‘the Tartars’ is applicable. 
‘They are, in fact, the same men as the conrpanions 
of Attila. Jengis Khan, and for the most part of 
those of Timur, who, though pridmg himeeif on 
being a Turk, was in reality a Mongol, whose - 
family had been long settled ina Turkish country, - 
en whose myriads were a mixture of both races, 
Gibbon, on the authority of Jornandes, describes 
the person of Athla, and says that it exhibited © 
‘the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck.’ - 
An eeclexiastic, quoted by Matthew Paria, gives, 
in 1246, a pleture of the Mongols whe were the 
instruments of the conquests of Jengis and his 
sous, which is evidently drawn by an eye-witness, 
<The Tartars, says he, ‘haye firm and robust 
bodies, lean and palid countenances, high and. 
broad shoulders, short and distorted noses, pointed 
wil pronunent chins, a low and deep upper jaw, 
long teeth, distant from each other, eyclids stretch- 
edt out from the temple to the nose, eyes black and 
unsteuly, an expression oblige and stern, ex- 
tremitics bony and nervous, large and muscular 
thighs, bit short legs, with a stature equal to our 
aun. the defieienev- in the lencth of the lower 
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Chinese empcrar Kang-hi repeatedly travelled 
over the country of the Mongols, and actually 
surveved a portion of it, confirm this description, 
The Mongols, by their statement, are a stout, acyuat, 
awarthy, and ill-favoured people, with the common 
Tartar countenanee expressed in its boldest linea- 
nents, Lhe language ef the Monrols is polvsyl- 
lalic, and differs wholly from that of the Man- 
choos. What is remarkable, and almost. peculiar 
to this people, is, that the whole race speak the 
sane language, from the longitude of Pekin almost 
tothe Caspian, and in some situations even into 
the heart of Siberia, and westward within the con- 
fines of Murepe., This arises, no doubt, from their 
being physically the same race, trom their ever 
wandering and untixed habits, the frequent mix- 
lure; ansing from these habits, the practice of 
universal hospitality, and their having been 
repeatedly united under the same government, 
something similar to this may be found among 
the iskands of the Indian Ocean, the languages of 
which have a yast number of words in common, 4. 
acifie sea constituting in this case a common me- 
diuts of intercourse and communication, like the 
eteppes and <leserts of the Mongols, the prae and 
the canoc, in fact, taking the place of the horse, 
the ox, and the camel, The couttry of the Mon- 
gols is cold, elevated, and dry, few parts of it being 
fit for culture, and a great portion of it consistine 
of deserts, or ‘seas of sani,’ as the Chinese express 
ify in which there is neither herb nor water. It 
ahounls, however, in game anil wild animals. For 
the chase there is-the tiger, leopard, deer, ante- 
lopes, hares, and many species of the gallinaceous 
family, The camel, ass, and even the horse, are 
sill found in it in their wild state: and no doubé 
the ox and sheep were so alsa befure they were 
appropriated, Such a country necessarily made 
the Mougols early a nation of shepherds and dun- 
ters, and chamed them down as it were to that 
conditiron, 

The Mongols, with the exeeption of a very 
small number, live almost exclusively on animal 
food; and their clothing and dwellings, or tents, 
are for the most part. of animal tegument or tibre, 
When arged to agriculinral employment, their an- 
swer is, ‘Terbs were made for the beasts of the field, 
and the beasts of the field for man,’ (4ate. p. 175.) 

Their whole employment consists in the tending 
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of cattle, war, and the chase. Their knowledge of 


fetters is of the humblest order, and applicable 
_only to the purposes of superstition in the hands 
uf their priests, One tribe, the Leura or Osntrs, 
invented. a meagre alphabet. of fourteen letters, 
which, improved and extended from that of Tibet, 
is still in use, Of their own history and impor- 
tant migrations, whith civilised nations have 
recorded for more than 2,000 years, they know as 
little as rats or marmots do of theirs. Jenugis 
Khan was wholly illiterate, and ‘Timur and Baber 
had a knowledge only of Turkish and Lersian 
letters. The immense country of the Mongols 
may be -deseribed ay a vast. mursery uf soldiers, 
consisting of many camps, equipped, provisioned, 
aud ready to march at a moment’s nutice with- 
ut inconveniences or expense, The peoeple have 
strength and hardibuod of body, and vigour and 
nitelligence of mind, to avail themselves of these 
ailvantages; and whenever a leader of genius, ca- 
pable of whiting the tribes in a commun adven- 
ture, hag sprung up among them, they have proved 


a peat and nuisanee to all the civilised ruces of 


navkind within their reach, Such a union made 


it necessary for the Chinese to build their great 


will more than two centuries before the Christian 
era3 oceasioned about the same perial the de- 
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the settlement of the Huns within the confines of 
Kurope, with their acts of destruction snd repine . 
in the finest parts of it, in the fourth and ‘fifth 
conturies; and the conquest of Turkestan, Persia, 
India, and China, arhieved by Jengis Khan, Ti- 
mir, and their descendants, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, auc fifteenth centuries, ‘The repetition 
of such exploits has became impussible in modern 
times, owing to the immense strides made by 
western civilisation, as in other things se in wwar- 
fare. Asiaties, indeed, though sometimes obtain- 
ing temporary advantares, lave never been a 
mateh for the Europeans, even when the latter 
were comparatively weak and semi-barbsrous, 
Atiila was defeated in the plains of Chalons by 
an interior army of the barbarians of northern 
Lurope; and the whole of his adventures were, 
after all, but so mauy predatory inroads on a large 
scale, Jengis Khan, his successor, effected any 
the conquest of the weakest. and rudest nations of 
lourepe, the Hissians, Poles, and Hungarians, and 
even their sulijusation was temporary, Timur 
ditt still Joss, aud the Tosporas was sufBeient to 
stop the progress of a conqueror whe had marched 
nm trhanph over 400 m, of Asiatic territory. 
The Franks defeated ‘the Arabs tn the height of 
their pride and power, A handfel of Normans 
(hspossessed thein of Sicily, and the monutaineers 
of Diseay, after a long strugele, finally expelled 
them from Spain: so that within ithe memory of 
histury no Asiatic people has formed any thing 
better than a temporary establishment in Europe, 
Civilised Muropeans have been qpnquered by bar- 
barlans of their own family; but not, since the 
historic age, by Orientalists, The researches of 
moter plilulovists, However, make us acquainted 
with the singular and apparently unaccountable 
fact, that the languages of India, the Manchoos, 
anid Mongols, and of the Turkish, Persian, and 
hurepeat families, contain many words in com- 
mon; not so much changed by the peculiar pro-. 
nunclation af each people as not to be clearly 
identilteds; while the Arabic anil other languages 
of the same family do not contain any such eom- 
mon words, Gut this may be accounted for on 
the supposition of an invasion and serlement of 
Transoxiana, Persia, and Europe by the Moncols 
in times far bevond the reach of history,. before 
the invention of letters, when there were neither 
Greeks ner Romans to tell the story, Jlow the 
Mougolian languages came to poagess many words 
in cemimoen with the Hindvo seems obvious enough, 
All the Mongolian nations at this day reecive their 
religion, aud the language in which that. religion 
isexplained, from the ‘Tibetians, and the Tibetians, 
it is admitted, have reeeived both from India, But 
what, it may be asked, could tempt the Mongolian 
hiitions to the Invasion, conquest, and settlemeut 
of a country so rude and remote as Europe in the 
tines we are supposing? The answer is, the same 
“use Which produces constant international wars 
among themselves down to the present moment,— 
the restless military habits cugendercd by their 
posilio,—the constitutional animal courage of a 
race chergetie imal enterprising,—the desire te tind 
new pasittres for horses, herds, aud flocks, which 
a well watered and (then) thinky peopled coun try 
like furope could well supply ;-and the victories 
of one tribe forciny the eunquered to abandon 
their own lauds and seck new establishments, 
This was. in fact, the cause which drove tle Huns 
of the sevoud century 1c, upon the Greek king- 
dum of Bactria, and eventually brought. that 
people to furope in the third aud fourth centu 
ries after Christ, producing even their permanent 
settlement Gn its easterth confines, "The eonqneare 
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similar objects in view, but took a different direc- 
tion, and ended diiferently, owing to the resist- 
ance in their times of a comparatively numerous, 
wealthy, and civilised people, Timur, with the 
strength which Europe had aircady attained, at 
the close of the I4th century, only threatened 
to invade it. Both he and Jengis invaded and 
overran all the other countries of the West in 
the Janguages of which Indian words are to be 
found; but, like the remote invaders to whom eur 
theery aliudes, they never teuched the Arabian 
peninsula, nor formed any permanent estabhsh- 
ment in any country in which the Semitic class of 
languages 1s spoken, | 

Vhe native capacity of the Mengolian family 
id sufficiently attested by the production of such 
men as Attila, Jengis, Timur, Baber, and Kublay 
Khan, as well as in the conquest, the retention 
for more than 2(K) years, and the skilful] govern- 
ment during nearly the same time, of the vast 
empire of China, It ia singular, indeed, that the 
most useful, if net the greatest public work in that 
vountry, the grand canal of G0 m, in length, was 
the work of the first Mongol emperor, whe was 
the undisputed lord ef the whole. Kublav Khan, 
the grandson of Jengis, though barn a shepherd, 
added tthe euterprise and courage af lis own race 
the learning aud skill of the conquered people. 

Between the Altai and Daurian ranges and 
river Amur to the & and the Frezen Ocean to the 
N,, there exist tribes almost as numerous 43 in any 
equal extent of the American continent, and far 
more distinct. in, physieal form. Many of them 
are obvieusly distinet. families; and others, not so 
considered, will, we are satisfied, be found to be 
such on a better aequauitance. The whole are so 
numerous, obscure, and unimportant, that it is 
diffeult, or rather impossible, to classify them 
satisfactonly. 

There are found near to and on the banks of 
the Amur or Saghalten, four nations, called so- 
limi, Kertching, Dagurt, and Natkis, all of which 
have janpuages wholly different from their imme- 
diate neighbours the Manchoos, while they differ 
also among themselves. They are rude, dull, and 
whally without the knowledge of letters; live on 
fish: and with them we find the dog, fram neces- 
sit¥, first substituted for the horse and the ox, 

Sherhani, the grandson of Jengris Khan, led a 
colony of Mengols mto Siberia, amounting to 
18,000 fatnilies, and lis descendants reigned there 
for BOU years, or until the Russian discovery and 
cuiquest; so that the Mongols, although ongin- 
ally foreleners, now form a considerable portion 
of the population of Siberia, cither pure or mixed 
up with the native tribes of the country, The 
Tungoos are sarl to be allied to the Manchoos, 
They are of middling stature, with features more 
‘listmet and more in relief than ihe Kalmucks or 
Mongols; well-made, active, and courageous, The 
Buriats, it is pretended also, are of the Mongo- 
lian race; but it is evident from their physical 
form that this cannot be the case, notwithstanding 
the existence of Mongolian words in their lan- 
vuace, According to Pallas, an eve-witness, they 
are stiort in stature; and se effeminute that six 
af theni hardly equal, in point of strength, a single 
Kussian. These cannot be of the same stock with 
the powerful and intrepid people that, centunes 
ao, conquered these same Russians. ‘The H’e- 
gaul constitutes a amall family dwelling between 
the Ouralian mountains and the Obi, of stature : 
below the KEaropean, with black hair, scanty | 
foan "Pho fhetiske are a | 
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Samoyeds extend along the Frozen Ocean from 
40° to 115° E. lon. The stature of this very dis- 
tinct family is commonly from 4 ft. to 5 ft., and 
consequently at least a foot short of the Furopean 
standard, Head disproportionately large; face 
flat; mouth large; ears also large, and the lower 
portion of the face projecting. The 7rhoukichis, 
Yuhugmes, and Avrieks occupy the extreme east- 
ern angie of Asia fronting America, and are a 
coarse-featured, short people, without, however, 
the flat noses or peculiarly small eves of the 
Kamtchateadales. ‘They resemble the Esquimaux 
of America; and speaking three distinct jan- 
guages, are probably as many distinct races, ‘The 
Kamichatcadales are a very short race, with broad 
shoulders, a large head and a flat elongated coun- 
tenance, thin Hips, small eyes, and very little hair. — 
The Aleutians, or inhabitants of the Aleutian 
islands, are a different race from these. They are 
swarthy, shert, but stout and well-proportioned, 
|The people occupying the great island of Sagha- 
‘lien, at the mouth of the Amur, and the whole 
chain of the Kurile islands, from the Cape of 
Kamtchatka to Jess, in Japan, are a distinet race 
from any of those above mentioned. 

The stoutest and most vigorous of the people of 
this part of Asia, or those found to the 3., dwell 
in moveable tents, like the Mongols, have horseg 
and oxen, and are not wanting in atature, strength, 
and the military virtues. On the contrary, the 
inhabitants of the bleak and inhospitable regions 
towards and on the shores of the Polar Sea all 
exchange the horse, ox, and sheep for the rein- 
deer and dog; live in cabins or caverns Instead 
of moveable tents; are smal weak, and pusiil- 
animous: ‘a trace,’ as Gibbon expresses it, ‘ of 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at 
the sound of arms.’ Among all the native races 
to the N, of the Altai mountains letters are 
wholly unknown; agriculture is scarcely practised; 
for war on a large seate the people have neither 
disposition, eapacity, nor means; and, to obtain 
food and clothing, nearly their whole time is con- 
sumed in fishing and the chase, 

There are no means whatever by which to form 
anything like a correct. estimate either of the 
extent or population of the greater number of 
Asiatic states, The estimates of the population 
of China only vary from about 250 to about 368 mil- 
lions (the fatter is probably nearest the truth) ; 
and the differences in the estimates of the popu- 
lation of other countries, though much jess m 
absolute amount, are quite as great in degree. 
There are also great discrepancies in the esti- 
mates that have been formed of the area of the 
different. states, originating partly in the want of 
correct measurements, and partly in the fluctuat- 
ing anc iil-defined nature of their boundaries. — 
These estimates will be given in treating of the 
different. states, Summing up the whole, we find 
the total arca of Asia to be 17,805,146 English ~ 
square miles, inhabited by a population of 
780,500,000 souls, This gives 44 mhabitants to 
the square mile, showing the density of popula- 
tion tu be rather more than half that of Europe. . 
Taking the area of terra firma on the globe at 
51,403,438 square miles, and the population at 
1,221,000,000, the various divisions will be as fol-_ 
lows: the pop. of Australasia 1 per sq. mile; of 
America, 5; of Africa, 7; of Asia, 44; and of. 
Europe, 75. This gives the average density of 
population on the globe at 22 per sq. mile, so that 
Asia has exactly double the amount, 

Y Procersa or Dracovery—The reoorta- 
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Judea and Phoenicia are the quarters from which 
the earhest information comes, The Jews scarcely 
recognised distinctly any object more easterly than 
the Euphrates, emphatically termed by them ‘the 
river, beyond which, at a vague and uncertain 
distance, they placed ‘the ends of the earth.’ 
Tyre traded with several cities on its banks, but 
does not seem to have pushed her intereourse fur- 
ther; though Dr. Vincent reasonably conjectures, 
that the chests of rich apparel, carefulty bound 
with cords, brought by this channel, were from 
countries much more remote, <A great traffie is 
mentioned with Dedan, a city of Arabia, which, 
from its many isles, and its merchandise of pre- 
cis cloths, mast have been in the vicinity of 
Ormuz, and have drawn these commodities fram 
India, They were transported, by large caravana, 
across Arabia to :dom or [dumea,which was greatly 
enriched by this traffic, From the south of Ara- 
bia, Sheba, or Sabea, sent caravans laden with 
fold and incense, buth probably obtained from the 
opposite coasts of Africa, 

The knowledge of Asia came te be somewhat 
extended in the 5th century #.c. The triumphant 
contest of Greece with Persia excited deep intercat, 
and generated plans of conquest which rendered 
every information respecting that empire acceptable. 
The most valaable contributor was Heradatus, who, 
during a residence at Kabvlon, collected materials 
for a description of the satrapies into which it was 
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distress and exhanstion. Alexander himself, in 
returning through the maritime provinces, became 
aware of their extremely desolate character, 
through which, mdeed, his army was in danger of 
perishing. 

On the partition of Alexander's empire, Seleu- 
cus obtained Syria, with as much of the conntries 
to the eastward as his arms could hold in subjec- 
fion, He is said to have attempted the conquest 
of India, but there is no distinct account how 
fur he penetrated; probably it was not. beyond 
Alexander's limit, He sent, however, an embassy, 
under Megasthenes, to Palibothra (Patal:putra) 
on the Ganges, capital of one of the most power- 
ful kingdoms ever formed in India; and through 
this channel a good deal of additional information 
was obtained. Te also employed his admiral, 
Patroclus, in an attempt to circumnavigate Asia; 
and yYimieur even representa him as having ae- 
complished this vast circuit, and entered from the 
northern ocean mto the Caspian; but the mani- 
festly faluilous character of this report makes it 
Impossible to cunjecture how far he really pene 
trated, 

All the materials thus collected were at’ the 
(lisposal af Eratosthenes, the learned librarian of 
Alexandria, aul were employed by him in form- 
lig, ou the astronomical principles of Hipparchus, 
the first systematic deliication of the glibe. Tt 
is, however, as to Asia, extremely imperfect, The 


divided. To the north it extended ever a part of | Ganges is made to fall into the eastern ocean, Te- 


the Caucasian provinees, enabling the writer to 
delineate tolerably the extent aud boundaries of 
the Caspian. Mariana and Bactria probably 
reached to the Oxus, beyond which wandered the 
Scythian tribe named Massageta. India was the 
mest easterly satrapy; but being described as 
containing no great river except the Indus, and 
bouniled by an immense desert, it evidently 
contained only the western provinces, while the 
Gangetic and southern countries were eutirely 
unknown, Herodotus pives a somewhat rude de- 
scription of the inhabitants, suggested probably 
by the bordering mountaineer tribes, ‘lhe fact 
of its affording a revenue four times that of 
Egypt shows clearly that. it was already opulent 
and improved, Darius is said to have employed 
seylax, the Caryandrian, te descend the Indus, sail 
along the southern coast, and come up the Red 
Nea: a voyage accomplished in two years, 

The next great source of information to the 
Greeks was the expedition of Alexander, It did 
not, indecd, extend? much beyond the already 
known limits of the Persian empire; but the 
countries, before known only by vague report, 
were then carefully examined and deseribed. 
Under his direction two engineers, Diognetus and 
Baéton, mace surveys of each march, which were 
published by the latter, but are unfortunately 
lest. To the north, Alexander pushed beyond 
the Jaxartes, but without being able to bring 
under subjection the rude tribes who tenanted 
those regions. On the side of India, he learned 
the extstence of the Gauges and the fine coun- 
tries on its banks, to which he eagerly sought to 
penetrate; but the mutiny of his treops com- 
peiled him te stop at the Hyphasis. The Greeks 
had then an opportunity of observing sume of the 
peculiarities of the Indian peuple; their division 
into castes; their fantastical rehgious austerities ; 
and the merit uttached to suicide. Alexander de- 
scended the Indus to 1ts mouth, and sent thence a 
feet under Nearchus, who traced the coast of Asia 
aa faras the Persian Gulf, which he ascended, and 
joined Kis master at Babylon. ‘This voyage, now 
a ee oe as | i | rr e 
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preseuted as bounding the habitable earth. The 
Cape of the Colaci (Comorin) is made at once the 
Tost southerly and most easterly point of Asia. 
About ten degrees north of the Gauges, and a 
very little east, is placed, in the same ocean, the 
city of Thing, often alluded to as the extremity 
on that side of the habitable world: this appears 
the first very imperfect rumour which reached 
the western nations of the Chinese empire. Not 
far from Thme the coust turned westward, 
stretching along the great northern ocean, which 
bounds both Europe and Asia, but at so low a 
latitude that the Caspian was considered to be a 
gulf connected with it by a narrow strait, This 
was a retrograde step even from Herodotus, who 
had deseribed it justly as an inland sea, Asia, 
thus wanting DPirbet, China, the greater part of 
‘Tartary, and all Siberia, possessed little abeve a 
third part. of its real dimensions, 

The Lomans did not, by their conquests, ob- 
tain any accession to the knowledge of Asia. 
Before they reached Persia that country had been 
eccupied by the Parthians, a brave northern 
people, the attempts to subdue whom were nat 
only fruitless but most disastrous, But the 
boundiess wealth accumulated in the imperial 
capital from the spoils of eonquered nations, 
brought all soris of commodities, however distant 
the place of their production, and liowever high 
their prices, to its markets, The Serice vestis (silk), 
then first intreducedd, became for seme time quite 
the rage, and was readily paid fur at its weight in 
gold, The fragrant malabathrum (betel, or tea), 
and the ornamented vessels named murrhiua (pro- 
bably porcelain), brought also vast prices, The 
merchants of Alexandria and Byzantium were 
thus impelled no#only to embark large capitals 
but to brave hardship and danger m reaching the 
remote extremities of the continent where these 
vormmodities were prodaced, - 

Ot the maritime route, Arman, @ merchant of 
Alexandria, has given a detailed and correct ac- 
count, supposing it to be written in the first. een- 


seribes it as extending along Persia, 
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gators had not then proceeded farther east, but | route, which had hitherto been through immense 
found in that port supplies of the important ar- | and level plains, led then over those lofty moun- 
ticles of silk and malabathrum. This trade was j tain ranges that lie to the north of India, After 
carried on by ships that steered directly across the | a laborious ascent, they reached a station called 
Indian Ocean from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, | the Stone Tower, where the merchants destined 
by the route first ciscovered by Hippalus, Of | for the remotest extremities of Asia united for 
the more easterly coasts, Arrian gives ouly hear- | mutual aid and defence; thence, a route of seven 
say accounts, becoming gradually fainter and | months, chequered by many perils and victssi- 
more fabuloug; but he distinctly indicales-Ma-| tudes, brought them to Sera, the capital of Serica, 
sulipatam and the mouth of the (ranges, with | That ‘this country 13 China, is now so generally 
the exquisitely fine cottons there fabricated. Even | admitted that we need scarcely notice the theories 
beyond this limit, he mentions Chryse or the | which assign it to a less distant position, espe- 
golden isle (Sumatra or Borneo), Thinw is | cially that of Gossclin, who, in profound igno- 
noticed, but in a manner slill more confused than | rauce of the localities, would make it Sermagur, 
by Eratosthenes, But he gives a curious account | in the north of India. The produce of silk, the 
of the collection of the leaves of malahathrum by | character of the people, industrious, mild, pacific, 
a people, the form of whose visage shows them | tumiul, and shunimiug the intercourse of foreigners, 
to he Tartars or Chinese, and of the manner in | all combine to exclude any other supposition, It 
which they were picked, dried, and curled. Vos-|is remarkable that northern China, reached by 
six, Vineent, and most other writers, conceive | this route, is called Seriea, while its southem coast 
this to be the betel, Mir. Murray, however, has | is named that of the Sine. It is, im fact, uncer- 
enleavoured to show that this last, bong only tuin, whether the tae were then under one goverit- 
used for wrapping the areea nut, must for that ment ; at all events, the names were probably 
purpose he used fresh, aud would be destroyed by | those used by the neighbouring nations, as, at 
the above processes; that it cannot consequently present, the term China, the same with Jsina, or 
be, and is not, an object of trade, though the areca | Sima, is reccived by us fram the people of the 
ix; and that the malabathrum alluded to was, | oricntal archipelago. Ptolemy's knowledge did 
therefore, most probably tea, The ancient ac- | not reach to the eastern vecan ; and, unlike Era- 
counts, however, give no distinet itimation how | tosthenes, le did not assume its existence, buat 
ihe article was used, nor any reason to think, , bounded Asia on that sile, as well as on the 
supposing: it to he tea, that it was by drinking the | north, by a vast expanse of ‘unknown land,’ 
infusion, but rather, in some form, as an olyect of This communication opened by Rome during 
seent. (Arrian, Periplus Maris Erethrei, in [ud-; her highest prosperity was gradually lost, arid 
son. Geo, Gree, Minor, tern, ii. Vineent on the | the distractions and weakness of the enipire, anid 
Periplis, 4to, 1805. Murray, Historic, and De- | when all the intermediate countnics were oceu- 
script, Aecount of China, Edinb, 18336.) jied by the hostile Saracen power, Stephen of 
About a century after, Ptolemy published his Byzantium, and the Geographer of Ravenna, 
claborate system ‘of feagrapliy, which shows a | about the Sth century, show only the most, 
very remarkable extension of knowledge in regard |imperfect knowledge of the countries beyond 
to Asia. Ile delineates, hough rudely, a very | Bactriana, including them under the vague term 
large extent of coast from the mouth, of the | of India-Serica, 
(ianges to Cattizara, on the coast of the Sines: A new people now arose, who, impelled by am- 
chiefly from a pretty detailed route of his prede- bition and religious zeal, ‘explored and civilised 
cessor Marinus, partly furnished by Alexander, a. a great. portion of the world, ‘The Arabs, under 
naArINCh, who, from his name, was probably a! the Impulse given by Mohammed, rushed from 
(:reek, His statement that it reached 1,d00) m, | their deserts, and conquered an empire more ex- 
Sit. and then again about as much XE, could | tensive than that of Rome. They penetrated 
only cosist with a veyage from the head of the | | even into Seythia, which had remained impervious 
Bay of Bengal to China,” Sada, the point where | both to the Persians and Geeks, and established 
he turned north, must beat or near Singapore. | flourishing kingdems on the banks- of the Oxus 
Thenee he deseribed @ coasting voyage of 350 mn, | and the Jaxartes. During the enhghtened rera of 
when he ‘crossed the sea’ (evidently the broad | the caliphs, particular attention was paid to 
mouth of the Gulf of Siam}, and reached what! peoeraphicat knowledge, A number of leading 
he terms the Golden Chersonese, a name very | positious were determined by astronomical obser- 
naturally suggresied by the rich mines on the] vation, a process to which the Greeks had been 
opposite coast of Borneo, Thence he lad twenty | alniost strangers: India wes well known to them, 
days’ coasting sail (along Cochin China and Ton- | and ere long became subject to Mohammedan 
quin); finally, a course partly south, but more | princes, China was never even approached by 
cast, led to Cattigara, which must thus have been | conquest, Lut commerce conveyed some pretty 
on the southern coast of China, and from its name | accurate teas respecting that country; imdeed, 
probably Canton, Ptolemy, howeve r, theugh he | in the ninth eentury, two Arab merchants, Wahab 
professedly made this the basis of Jiis delineation, | and Abusail, visited it, and published an account, 
evidently adopted, amd ungkiltlly combined with (in some respects very accurate, and accordant. 
it, information from other quarters. Jn luis tables, | with modem observation, They mention its great 
the Golden Chersonese, from ifs vast extension | fertilily and populousness; the production and 
southward, and containing the names SMalayvo . general use of nee, silk, tea, and porcelain; the 
colon and coast of the Pirates, very clearly desig- . rigid watchfulness of the police; the general dif- 
nates Malacca, conjoined probably with Sumatra, fusion of re: uling, and the preference of written 
whieh is not. separately mentiumer, over spoken language. On the north, some mmper- 
The same geographer descriles s caravan toute, | fect notices were received of Sibena and the Arctic 
formed through Asia by the merchants of Byzan- | Ocean, ‘This region excited intense imtcrest from 
tium, Proceeding due east, through Asia Minor | its being supposed to contain the castle of two enor- 
auc Persia, they made some circuita im order to | nous giants, Gog and Magog, the search after which 
include Hyreania (Astrabad), Aria (ilerat}), and; impelled the caliphs to expeditions of discovery, 
Mariana (Khorassui}: they then reached Bactria | After several fruitless efforts, one was dispatched 
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marched towards the Altai, and returned with a 
truly formidable description of the fortress, as 
surrounded by walls of iron, aud with a gate fifty 
cubits high, This report. was implicitly reecived, 
and the castle appears conspicugns in all the laps 
ofthe middle ages, (Edrisi, Geogr, Nubiens, Paris, 
18i9; Notices ct Extraits des Manuserits du Roi 
de France, tom. it, ; Auiciennes Relations, &e. tra- 
duites par Renaudot, Paris, 1718.) 

Kurope meantime was buried in the deepest 
ignorance as to all that related to the eastern 
world, Attention, however, was at last powerfully 
atitacted to it by the erusades, Some direct ac- 
counts were received, and lights were sought in 
Ptolemy and other ancients: the resultwas A very 
confused mass of notions, which gre enmously @x- 
Jubited by Sanudo, in the map prefixed to his nar 
rative of these expeditions, entitled, ‘Gesta Dei 
per Frances’ ‘The world is there represeiiterd as 
& great. circular phiin,in the centre of which stands 
Jerusalem, Sera is borrowed from Ptolemy; but 
India is placed partly beyond it, and, under the 
titles of Major, Minor, and Interior, is seatterce 
through different and distant parts of Asia, ‘Phe 
Indus, in che text, is made the boundary of that 
continent, To the north, Albania and (reorpia 
stretch almost to the sea of darkness, and in the 


fame quarter appears the castle of Go and 
Magraye, 


Attention was about the same time forcibly drawn 
to another Asiatic region. 
Jengis, aud his descendants, established an empire 
of immense extent, comprisine on vue side China, 
and on the other Russia, which was lunge held 
under Tartar sway. Thenee they marched 
through Poland into Hungary and Silesia. ‘The 
Duke of that country, having ventured ta en- 
counter them, was defeated and slain. Circum- 
stances deterred them from proceeding farther: 
fat their numbers, furavity, and conquests, struck 
Lurope with terror, In hopes of averting future 
iivasion, it was cletermined to send einuassics 
from the Pope, as the ehief of Christendom: and 
two monks, Carpini and Rubmiquis, were sueces- 
sively employed. They travelled by lenge jour 
heys, of Many months, over the vast plains of 
fartary to Karrakarum, a rude capital, situated 
far east in that. region, ‘They were tolerably well 
recelyed, as oriental courts are fond of the atten 
fon ainl liomayre which missions imply; but the 
threatened Livasion was prevented by quite diffe 
reu€ causes, Keing prebably the tirst who had 
penetrated into those remote regions, they com- 
jaudicated new ideas respecting their vast extent, 
aud the countries situated both at their eastern 
aud northern extremities, 

About the same time that this intercourse with 
the east was opened, and partly in COTSECICHGE of 
It, the spirit of industry and commerce revived 
among the maritime cities of Italy. Venice and 
(renoa had established factories ‘and earried on 
trade, not only over all the Levant, but on the 
coast of the Hlack Sea, From this last quarter, 
two Venetian nobles of great enterprise, of the 
name of Pale, widertook to visit the court af a 
Tartar prince, elescanded from Jengix, with a view 
to dispose of some valuable comniodities. Various 
viewsiludes led them on to Bokhara; and they 
were there induced te accompany a mission to 
Cambalu, the court. of Kublay, named the Great 
Khan, who inherited the most valuable of Jengis’g 
conquests in China and the netghbouring coun- 
tries, Having returned to Venice, they again 
se out for the Rast, taking with them Marea, one 
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Kashgar, Khotun, Tangut, and other countries in 
the great table-land of Midcdle Asia, whieh we name 
: Little Bucharia, and respecting which we have 
little better information than Marco communj— 
cated, 

Cathay, as Northern China was then called, 
with Cambalu, its capital, the modern Pekin, 
| completely dazzled the travellers. The walls 
forming a square, each side of which measured 
six miles—the lofty ornamented gates—the spa- 
| claus streets—the immense paiace, with its painted 
‘halls—the beautifully ornamented gardens—the 
| pomp of the imperial festivals—all those objects, 
‘Nearly on the same scale as now, far surpassed 
any magniticence of which Europe cowd then 
| boast, Boing well received, and even officially 
employed, Marco set out upon an extensive tour 
through the western previnees, Visiting part of 
| Tibet, and obtaining information respecting Micn 
{Ava}. This was followed by a more interesting 
Journey into Mangi, or Southern China, which not 
| long before had formed a separate kingdom, but 
happened then, as now, to be subject to a power 
'Testdent. in the north, He describes it justly as 
;more fruitful and pepulons than the region ‘first 
, Visited. Its eapital, (Juinsal, or the Celestial City, 
: 1s Paulutedl in rlowime colours: its edilices, canals, 
ammunedted bridges, spacious lake, aud the palaces 
which embellished its shores, 
| Marco heard also of Xipanga, or Japan, a5 a 
itich tmsular empire, which the Great Khan had 
oniudeé a vain attempt to subdue, Retuming by 
isegk the travellers touched at Psiompa and Su- 
Jinatra, They spent some time successively in 
Ceyton, Coromaiudel, and Malahar, aud Marco 
gives a nat gnfaithiul account of Indian manuers 
and superstitivns, Then sailing up the Persian 
(ralf, they procecded from Ormuz to frebisoncl, 
whence they returned to Venice, twenty-four years 
after their departure. 

The yvreat discoveries thus made were not 
neglected. In the berinning of the 14th cen- 
‘tury, Juan de Monte Corvino, a Minorite friar, 
undertook a rcliviows mission inte the east, He 
L 








penetrated to Cambalu, where he was allowed to 
reside for a number of years, anid made many con- 
verts; the city was even erected into a see, of 
Which he was named archbishop, About the same 
time Peroletti, an Malian merchant, traced the 
caravan route through Asia as far as Cambalu, and 
published his itinerary, Another Minorite friar, 
Oderic of Porteuan, narrated a voyage made to 
India, the oriental archipelago, aud China, return- 
ing by way of Tibet, 
| 





In the end of this century, the conquests and 
widely extended empire of Timur, with his Vietorv 
over Bajazet the Turkish sultan, resounded th rough 
out Asia, aud in sume degree through Europe. 
Henry IED. of Castile sent two successive embas- 
sies te the court of the Tartar congieror, the last 
in 1403, under Clavijo, wha spent same weeks at 
Samarcand, and, though he has not added much to 

scographical knowledge, he gave an interesting 
account of the court and policy of that monarch, 

Uy these different means, a lie, theuch some- 

What dim, was thrown upen the farthest extre- 
mitics of Asia; Lut it did not much ayajl the 
Italian repubtics, who were unable te reach its 
suuthern sliores by sea, while the land reute was. 
too arduons und perilous to be much frequented. 
The perivd, however, was now at band when the 
furthest. extremities of Asia were to be the scene 
af European enterprise and adventure, In JAG, 
. Vaseo dle Gama doubled the Cane of Gand Tune 
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lished forts and settlements in’ Hindostan, the 
Malayan peninsula, and most of the islands of the 
archipelago, and even attempted them in China, 
Although this career could not be said to be one 
of discovery, almost all these countries being to a 
certain degree known, the hitherto doubtful ac- 
counts were authenticated, and they were surveyed 
with much greater precision. Jn the seventeenth 
century, a body of French missionaries, eminent 
for mathematical and astronomical knowledge, ob- 
tained permission to reside in Pekin, and were 
even employed in making a survey of China and 
the adjacent countries, The materials thas col- 
lected were transmitted to France, and arranged 
by D'Anville. 

But though the south of Asia, including its 
finest regricns, had thus become known, there re- 
mained north of the Altai mountains nearly a third 
part of the continent to which neither conquerors 
vor merchants had yet penetrated, Its discovery 
was reseryed for Russia, After groaning for ages 
beneath the Tartar yoke, she emancipated herself, 
in the fifteenth century, under Joan Vassilievitch, 
and has ever since continued an active and in- 
creasing power, About the end of that century, 
having: conquered the Cossacs, she had the address 
ty engage that active and hardy race to explore 
and conquer for her the vast region of Siberia. 
They proceeded step by step, till, in 1630, nity 
vears after the commencement of the undertaking, 
Dimitrei Kopilof arrived at the Gulf of Ochotsk, 
a branch ef the eastern ocean, Another diviston 
marched south-east upon the Amour, bit there, 
having encountered the Chinese, were obliged to 
fallback. This progress, being along the southern 
part. of the territory, did, not bring them in contact 
with the coast forming the frozen boundary of the 
continent, which the English and Dutel were, 
the meantime, exerting themselves to traverse as 
the nearest route to China, Muiidleton, barentz, 
Hudson, aml other navigators, engaged i this 
attempt; but none of them reached beyond the 
Ciulf of Obi, a little cast of Nova Zembla, About 
1440, however, the Cossaes sent. expeditions down 
the rivers Lena, Indigirka, Alaska, and Kolima, 
tracing their mouths, and the coasts between 
them, In 1646 they reached the extreme NE, 
peninsula of Asia, inhabited by the Tchutchi; in 
1648 Deschnew and another chief undertook to sail 
round it, and, though the accounts are umpertect, 
scem to have accomplished their object. ‘Towards 
the end of the century, Behring discovered the 
Inost eusterly cape. of Asia; he and Tchinkoif 
afterwards made voyages to America. Cook, in 
his third vovayve, sailed through these straits, and 
appeared tou ascertain the disjwiction of the two 
continents. [twas still possible, hawever, that ther 
coasts, by @ vast circuit, might join cach other; 
but. this idea has been completely removed by the 
voyages of Wrangel on one coast, and of Beechey, 
Pease, and Simpson on the other, Cook, Perouse, 
and Broughton did also much to explore the east- 
em boundary of Asiatic Russia, and its connection 
with the large island of Jewse, with Japan, and 
(china, 

‘The entire coast of Asia has thus been explored, 
and i a great measure possessed, by Europeans, 
The grost range of the Timmalah, better described 
by Htolemy than in may inodern maps, las leon 
earcfully surveyed, ancl its astordshing height as- 
eertained, The expeditions of Turner and Moor- 
eroft into Tibet, Elphinstone inte Caubul, and 
Burnes into Boklara, greatly extended our know- 
ledyve of these revious. ‘The embasgsics from Russia 
to China crossed Mongoha and the desert of Gobi; 
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Gur more recent Engtish authorities are Abbott,- 
Knight, and Atkinson, the last of whom spent. - 
many yeara of his life in extensive travels through 
Southern Siberia and Tartary, and in exploration 
of the immense territory recently annexed to the: 
Russian empire, and known as the country of the 
Amoor, {Atkingon, Thos. W., Travels in the rerions 
of the Upper and Lower Améor, Lond, 1860,} In 
Central Asia, the three brothers Schlagintweit dis- 
tinguished themselves as explorers, two of the 
brothers, Hermann and Robert, passing (in 1856) 
the Kuenluecn mountains, a feat. never hefore ac- 
complished, Another foreign traveller, M, Armi- 
nius Vambery, accomplished, in 1463, the difficult 
journey from Teheran te Khiva, Bokhara, and 'Sa- 
marcand (Vambéry, Travels in Central Asia, [ond, 
1865.) Two Russian explorers, Capt. Valikhanof, 
and M. Veniukof, likewise added, very recently, to 
our knowledge of Central Asia. (Micheli, J. and 
k., The Russians in Central Asia. Lond. 1865.) 
Nevertheless, there are still large portions of the 
immense continent which have remained a terra 
iIncogruta, or nearly 80, to the prasent day. 
ASTA-MINOR. See NATOLEA. 
ASJAGO, a town of Northern Italy, prov, ¥Vi- 
cenza, 2im, N, Vicenza, Pop. 4,140 in 1862. It 


lis built on the summit of a hill, and is celebrated 


for its dye-works and fabrics of straw hats. The 
annual value of the produce of the latter exceeds 
150,0004 

Asiago is the chief town of a district contaming 
seven cammiunes, the inhabitants of which speak 
a corrupt dialect of the German. ‘They ate sup- 
posed, by some antiquanes, to be descended from 
fugitive Cimbr, escaped from the great battle in 
which that people were totally overthrown by 
Marius, 101 years Bc. Marco Pezzo, an eccle- 
siastic, and a native of the district in question, 
published a curious <lissertation on this subject, a 
third edition of which appeared at Verona in 1763. 

ASOLA, a town of Northern Haly, on the Chiesa, 
20m. N. by W, Mantua. Pop. 5,467 in 1862, It 
is fortified, has a hospital, and a filature of ark, 
Its foundation dates from the remotest antiquity. 

Asozo, a town of Northern Italy, 19 m. WNW, 
Treviso, Pop, 4,720 in 1862, It is finely situated 
ona hill, and is encircled by walls flanked with 
towers. ‘The town has an old cathedral, a public 
fountain, and some good houses, It is very ancient, 

ASPE, a town of Spain, Valencia, 16 m,. W. 
Alicant, in a mountainous country near the Ta- 
roffa, Pop. 7,183 1n 1857, There are quarries of 
fine marble in its vieinity. 

ASPERG, a town of Wirtemberg, 3m, NW. 
Lucdwiesburg, Pop. 1,858 in 1461, Its church 
has sume remarkable antiquities, Ata little dis- 
tance to the N. is the fort of Hohcn-Asperg, on a 
steep rock, 1,105 feet above the level of the sea, 
It is at present used as a prison, 

ASPERN, a small village of the arch-duchy of 
Austria, on the left bank of the Danube, opposite 
the island of Lobhau, about 2 m. belaw Vienna, 
Pop. 730 in 1848. ‘This and the neighbouring 
village of Exsliig were, in 1809, the scene of a tre- 
mendous conflict between the grand French army 
cormmanded ly Napoleon, and the Austrians under 
the archduke Charles. After two days’ (21st and’ 
22d May) contiunous fighting, with vast loss on 
both sides, Napoleon was obliged to withdraw'his 
troops from the field, and take refuge in the island 
of Loban, 

ASPET, a town of France, depaHaute Garonne, 
cap. cant. 8m. SE. St. Gaudens. Pop. 2,407 in 
1sG1, The town has manufactures of nails, combs, 


‘and boxwoord articles, 
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forming part of the EF. frontier of our Indian pos- 
sessions, It is included in the valley of the Brah- 
mapoutra, between 25° 50’, and 28° 10° N, lat,; 
and 90° to 97° 35° E. long.; having N. the Hima- 
laya mountains, which separate it from Bhootan 
and Tibet; E, Tibet; 5, the Naga and Garrows 
mountains, which divide it from the Birman and 


Munneepoor territories; and W. Bengal: lengthy, 


E. to W. about 460 m,; area, 18,200 sq.m. Histi- 
mat, pop, 70,000, 

The general aspect of Assam is that of fine and 
fertile lowlands, inclosed by ranges of undulating 
hills, and these again by loftier ones, the surface 
of which is mostly covered by forests, but their 
auimmits, in winter, are often covered with snow. 
The geology of this region has not been much 
studied ; the mountains which form its S. boundary, 
which increase in height as they proceed eastward, 
consist mm part of a hard grey granular slate: and 
on the inferior heights there are many scattered 
boulders of granite. Sheil limestone is found in 
large quantity near Dhurmpoor, 

The most remarkable natural feature of Assam 
is the number of rivers, in which it surpasses every 
ather country of equal extent. Vdesides the Brah- 
mapoutra, which runs through its centre in a SW, 
direction, it has thirty-four rivers flowing from its 
N., and twenty-four from its $, mountains, all of 
which are navigable for trading vessels of sume 
size, 
In Upper Assam, the Hrahmapoutra divides 
into two streams, inclosing the considerable island 
of Dehing, one of the. most fertile tracts in the 
country, having an area of 1,800 sq.m., and a pop. 
of 25,000. The inundations which prevail during 
apart of the year (see BkhAHMAPOUTRA), and five 
Assam the appearance of an extensive lake, anid 
the great subsequent heats, render the climate 
most unwholesome and pestiferous both to Euro- 
Peans and natives, The ehef mineral products 
are gold dust, in the sands of many of the rivers, 
the collection of which employs a great namber of 
people, the produce of the Dhunseree river alone 
being estimated af 180,000 rap. a year; silver; 
iron; salt, chiefly from springs in Upper Assam ; 
lead, coal, and petroleum, ‘Throughout the whole 
length of the Assam valley, a forest seven or eight 
miles wide extends along the N. border, chiefly of 
a tropical character; but at the foot of the hill 
ranges, chestuut, alder, &c,, are intermixed with 
the other trees. The timber is not remarkably 
fine, nor any of the trees large, exceptmg the 
cuoutchouc ( Ficus elastica, Roxinirgh) which grows 
solitary, sometimes to the height of 100 ft. and 
covering with its branches an arca of 600 sq, ft. 
“Tea, of a genuine kind, has been discovered in the 
region inhabited by the Singphe tribes, where it 
crows over a lane tract of the pecuHar yellowish 
soil so characteristically adapted toit, About the 
year 1830, it was brought to the London market, 
both black and green, and fetched a high price, 
Sinee then its cultivation has been much extended, 
and it has now Lecome one of the most promising 
articultural products of India. The exports in 
1863 were of the valuc of 222,0354: in the same 
year there were 160 tea plantations, extending 
over an area of nearly 14,000 acres, and employing 
17,000 daily labourers. Assain is very favourtaile 
to the production of siik, whic is of a very superior 
quality, but mostly made by wild insects, of which 
there are five different species, A beautiful deep 
dye is obtained from reom, a specics of Ruellia, 
Acanthacee ; and a powerfol) polson is procured 
from some plant by the Assamese, into which they 
dip their arrows, ‘he hills along the bed of the 
Trolich are very steep, and covered with dense 
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tigers, but many bears, monkeys, squirrels, de, 
The chief object: of culture is rice, and next to this 
mustard seed; wheat, rye, barley, and millet are 
rare; many sorts of pulse, the banana, orange, 
and other fruits, black pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
capsicum, onions, and garlic are cultivated, and 
cotton by the hill tribes, Cattle and poultry are 
few; the buffalo is most used in agriculture, Vil- 
lages rare, and the scattered huts mostly built of 
bamboo, ‘There is some small trade with Bootan 
and Tibet : several remarkable roads or causeways 
intersect Assam, the origin of which is not known, 
but they appear to have been constructed at a 
distant period; one of these extends from Cooch 
Bahar int Bengal to the extreme E. limita of this 
country. ‘Che land is tilled by pykes, or natives 
of four different classes, who are oblired, for a 
portion of the year, to give their services for the 
benefit of the rajah granting them their land, 

The manufactures are those of silk velvet and 
cotton stuffs, and are carried on by the women: 
silks are in weneral use for clothing, and similar to 
those of China, The trade is mostly with Bengal, 
the Imports from which are broadcloths, muslina, 
chintzes, &c., salt, opium, liquor, glass, crockery, 
tobaceo, betel, and rice; the exports being gold 
dust, lyory, silver, amber, musk, daos, BGirmese 
éeluths, and a few Chinese cleths; in 1833, cotton 
was added for the first time to the exports from 
Assam, and the cultivation of this plant has, since 
then, largely increased, owing to the dearth oeca- 
sloned by the civil war in America. Justice ig 
administered by the heads of tribes, and their 
punishments are at times of the most barbarous 
description, The religion is that of Brahma, in- 
troduced im the seventeenth century; before that 
period, the god Chang (probablythe same as Boodh) 
was adored: the priests have great influence, and 
are intrigming and vieluus. The people are active, 
hardy, and enterprising, but barbarous, revengeful, 
and deceitful; they consist of numerous different 
tribes, as the Bor-Khamti, Singphes, Mishmees, 
&e., each under a separate chieftain. Principal 
food rice, but they also eat serpents, rats, locusts, 
dogs’ flesh, &e.; they use an Hindoostanee dialect, 
the language of Assam being nearly extinct, Some 
of the tribes go quite naked: others have a cover- 
ing round their middle, and over the head and 
shonlders: they wear moustaches, but shave the 
scalp and chin, Their habitations, even in the 
principal towns, are mere huts, with a clay floor 
and conical roof of straw or bamboo, In every 
respect this country is ia a state of abject bar- 
barism. Little is known of their history; in 1638, 
they invaded Bengal, but were repulsed by some 
of Shah Jehann's officers, and lost some of their 
own fronticr provinces. A general of Aurungzebe 
subsequently led an army into Assam, which ke 
lost before Gergong during the rainy season by 
disease and the reststance of the enemy. Assam 
is one of the provinces ceded to the British by the 
Birmese in 1826. Principaletouwns Cherghong, 
Joorhath, and Yourlhatti,. 

ADSCITE, a town of Beleiam, prov. South Bra- 
bant, about half way between Brussels and Den- 
dermonde. Pop. 5,917 in 1856, Et has sume trade 
in hops, flax, and corn, 

ASSILENHGIEUR, a town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, presid, Bombay, prov. Candeish, egp, distr. 
belonging chietiy to Sindia’s dom., on a detached 
hill ef the Sautpoorah Range, 15 m. N. Boorhan- 
poor, and 216 m. ENE. Surat. Lat, 219 28’ N., 
long. 76° 23° E, Pop. about 2,000. The town, 
strageling and irregular, with one good bazaar, 
atanus at the base of the rocky hill on which the 
fortress 1s placed, ‘The suminit of this hill is about 
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inclosed by a wall, and surrounded by a precipice | remains of several temples Iv ing in confused heaps 
from 80 to 100 ft. in perpendicular height, so well) on the ground; an inseription upon an architrave 
searped as to leave no means of ascent except at | on one of these buildings shows that it was dedi- 
two spots, both of which are strongly fortified, A | cated to Augustus, but some figures in low relief 
second line af works of excellent masonry protects | on another arclitrayve appear to be in a much more 
it on the SW. side, on the principal road to the | ancient style of art, and they are sculptured on the 
fort; and a third line embraces the hill imme-! hard granite of Mount Ida, which forms the ma- 
diately above the town, It is besides protected | terials of several of the buillings, On the Vy, side 
by ravines and deep hollows on every side, and! of the city the remains of the walls and towers, 
peosesses the rare rdvantage of plenty of water.) with a gate, are in complete preservation; and 
Magazines and a sally port, casily blocked up by} without the walls is seen the cemetery, with nu- 
ihe parrison, are excavated within the rock, The | merous sarcophag: still standing in their places, 
approach from the N. is over a wild tract infested | and an ancient causeway leading through them to 
with tigers and wolves, Asseerghiur is surrounded | the gate. Some of these sarcophagi are of gigantic 
on every side except the SW. by Sindia’s dom,, | dimensions, The whole gives, perhaps, the most 
and is the nearest place in the Bombay presid. to | perfect idea of a Greek city that anywhere exists.’ - 
Tiengal, It was taken in 18083 and 181% by the | (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 128,} 
British, who have held it since the last-meutioned ASSYI, a town of Hindostan, prov. Berar, mn 
the Nizam’s dom., 28m. N. daulna. Tt is cele- 
brated as the spot where the Duke of Wellington 
connmmernced his carecr of victory. On the 23rd of 
September, 1803, the Duke, then General Wellesley, 
with 4,500 men (of whom only 2,000 were Lritish), 
completely defeated tle combined forces of Dowlut 
Row Sindia and the Nagpoor rajah, amounting to 
30,000 men, The cenfederates tled from the field, 
leaving about 1,200 slain, ninety-eight pieces of 
cannon, seven standards, their whele camp equi- 
page, and much ammunition, The ritish-Indian 
ammry lost 1,066 men, killed and wounded. 

ASTAFORT, a town of France, dep: Lot-et- 
Garonne, cap, cant, on the Gers, 10m, 5, Agen, 
Pop. 2,454 in 1861. The town has linen manu- 
factures. 

ASTERABAD, or ASTRADBAD, a city of Per- 
sia, cap. of a small prov. of the same name, on the 
(raurgan, about 12 m, from where 1 falls into the 
Sit. angle of the Caspian Sea, denominated the 
Bay of Asterabad, lat, 36° 40° NV; long. 539 23° FE, 
Mr. Fraser says that it contains from 2,000 to 
3,040 houses, so that its population may be esti- 
mated at from 12,000 te 18,00. It is surrounded 
by a tow mud wall, about 53 m, in circuit, For- 
merly it was much more extevsive than at present; 
ayreat part of it being in ruins, and there being, 
also, within the wall, extensive gardens and nu- 
merous trees, Ilouses, chieily of wood, are said to 
be picturesque and pleasant, and are frequently 
furnished with verandahs resting en wooden pil- 
lars; their roafs praject far beyond their walls, 
The streets are well paved and clean, and are fur- 
nished with drains to carry off the water, which in 
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, ASSENDELFT, a village of the Netherlands, 
prov. Llulland, 7m. NN. Tlarlem, Pop, 2,08 
in T&6l. 

ASSENEDE, a tawn of Belztum, prov, East 
Flanders, 13 om. N. Gshent. Pop. 4200 in 1sadi, 
Jt las manufactures of wool and cotton, dye 
works, brewerles, and soap works, 

ASSENLETA, a town of the G. duchy FHesse- 
Darmstadt, at the confluence of the Nicdla and 
the Wetter, 13m, NE. Franktort. on the Maine. 
Pop. 9-12 in 1862, A good deal of wine is produced 
in its tervitory, and it has considerable coal mines, 

ASSENS, a sea-port tawn of Denmark, W. 
coast. of the island of Funen, on the channel called 
ihe Little elt. 22 m. WSW, Odensee, lat. 559 17° 
N,, long. 99 64° E, Pop. 3,081 im 1sGQ. Tt has 
distilleries, aud a considerable trade in corn. It 
is the wsual point of departure for persons leaving 
Funen for Schleswig. 

ASSIM, a town of central Italy, 15 m. ESE. 
Perugia. lop, 18,872 in 1k65.  Ptas situated on 
a. mountain, is the seat of a bishopric, has a cathe- 
dral anid several other churches, some of which 
are ornamented with fine pictures. Alctastasig wag, 
btru an this town. 

ASSUMPTION, or ASUNCION, a city of 5. 
America, cap. of Paraguay, finely situatal on an 
cminenee on the left bank of the great navigable 
river of that name, lat, 25° 16’ S., long. 67937 W, 
Pop. estim, at 12,000, It was founded in 1535, 
and from its advantageous situation became of 
suflicient importance te be made a bishopric in 
1517, It is miserahly built, the strects being 3 ) CAET i 
unpaved, and most of the houses no better than | most other Persian cities 1s allowed to stagnate in 
huts. The only wood buildings are the convents. | pools. None of the public or private buildings 
The country round is comparatively well cultivated | deserve notice, ‘The palace of the prince, or gover- 
and populous, Assumption is the centre of a con- | nor, is @ miserable fabric. Phe bazaars, or pubhe 
siderable trade in hides, tobaceo, tiniber, wedéte, or | markets, are tolerably ExtCnsrye j but they contain 
Paraguay tea, and wax, (Robertsou’s laraguay, | little besides the articles required for the consump- 
1, 288.) tion of the place. Asterabad, though in fact a 

ASSUMPTION, a amall island of the Marianne | port, has but little trade, It 18 said to be very un- 
archipelago, Pacific Ocean, lat, 19° 44° N., Jong, | healthy, (Hraser’s Caspian Sea, p. 7.) 
145° 54’ ke. ot is-cgne-shaped, and consists almost | ASTI (an, Asta or Hasta Pompeia), a city of 
entirely of lava and other voléanic products. it | Northern Italy, prov. Alexandria, on the Bourbo, 
produces a few cocoa nut trees, and is described by | near its confluence with the Tanaro,.23 m. ESE, 
Perouse as a most wretched place. Turin, on the radway from Turi to Genoa, Pop. 

ASSLS, an ancient city of Asia Minor, in Troas, | 28,547 in JSG1. The town ia surrounded by o 
near the sea, whose ruins eeeupy a site contivaous | walls in a ruimous condition, and was famous for 
to the modern and inconsideralle village of Beiram, | its 100 towers, of which hardly thirty now remain, 
l2m, E. Cape Baba (an, Veeétam), $0 m. Ws. Streets narrow: but it is in general pretty well 
Mount Ida, and nearly opposite to Mollivo in| buflt, The cathedral, a modern building, vecupies 
Mrtilene. Jt is said to have been founded by a | the site of a temple of Diana, and it has, besides, 
colony from Lesbos, and was famous in the history | numerous parish churches and palaces. Asti is the 
of Grecian philosophy from its having beeu the | seat of a bishapric, of a court of original jumadic- 
brah adam af Cleanthas the etoile. and for awhile | tton. and ep roval collecwe. and has several silk fila- 
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in them, in raw and manufactured silks, and other 
articles, One of the greatest poets of modern Italy, 
and, indeed, of modern Europe, Vietor Alfieri, de- 
sconded from an ancient anil noble family of Asti, 
was born here on the L7th January, 1749. 

Asti is a very ancient city. In 11o4 it was 
burned down by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
but it had been previously evacuated by the inha- 
bitants, It soun recovered its ancient grandenr, 
and in the thirteenth century was g@hle to contend 
with the fetees of Charles I, of Naples, In the 
fourteenth century it formed part of the territory 
of the lords of Milan, and was transferred, in 1387, 
as the dowry of a Milanese princess to the Duke 
of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. of Franee. It 
remained under the daminon of the French till 
162), when it was ceded by the Treaty of Cambray 
to the Hinperor Charles V. The latter made it 
over to one of lis female relations, who married a 
prince of the Ffouse of Savey. 

ASTIER ({ST.), a town of France, dep, Dor- 
dogne, on the Isle, 10m. WSW. Perteneux. Pop, 
2,479 in 1861. In the neighbourhood is a mineral 
source, 

ASTORGA, a town of Spain, prov. Leon, 3) m, 
W,. Leon, in an extensive and fertile plain near 
the banks of the Tnerto, lat. 429 27° N., long, 
6° 1 W, Pop, 4,810 in 1857. The town is very 
ancient, and was formerly fortified by a wall and 
acastle; but both of these have been allowed to 
go to decay. Jt is the scat of a bishop, has a 
Gothic cathedral, celebrated for its high altar, four 
parish churches, and some convents, 

ASTRAK HAN, an extensive cov. of Russia in 
Europe, lying along the NW. shore of the Cas- 
plan Sea, and divided into two nearly equal por- 


tions Ly the Wolga, Area 83,000 sq.m. Pop. 
284,400 in 1846, and 477.492 in 1858.  Astra- 


khan is one of the jeast valuable provs, in the em- 
pire, With the exception of the Delta of the 
Wola, and a narrow strip of land along the hanks 
of that. river, 1t consists almost entirely of two vast 
steppes, one on each side the river, in part. oveu- 
pied with sand hills, but mostly low and flat; the 
soil cousisting of mud and sand, strongly improg- 
nated with salt, interspersed with saline Jakes, 
and partly unsusceptible of cultivation, In eon- 
sequence arriculture is neglected; butin the Delta 
of the Widga, gardening is practised with some 
success, and superior fruits are raised. In summer 
the heats are frequently excessive, while in winter 
the frosts are equally severe. Horses are of the 
beautiful Calmuck breed, and some of the wan- 
dering tribes have great numbers of camels, That 
fertility which nature has denied to the land, she 
‘has given tu the water. The fishery forms the 
principal source of the wealth of this government, 
and is carried on upon a4 great scale on the Wolya, 
which teems with fish, and along the shores of the 
Caspian, Sturgeon, earp, and seal, but particn- 
Jarly the first, are the tish most commonly taken, 
The annual value of the sturgeon fishery is esti- 
mated at from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 roubles: and 
ahove 30,000 barrels of caviar, prepared from the 
roes of the sturgeon, have been exported from 
Astrakhan in a single year. Though few in 
number, the inhabitants consist of 2 great variety 
of races, They are mostly nomales; and, accord- 
ing to the official statements, there are, in the 
entire government, only 20,098 individuals subject 
to the capitation tax, With the exception of sume 
some fabrics m Atrakhan, manutacturing industry 
is unknown, 

ASTRAKILAN, 2 erty of Russia, in the cap. of the 
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E. Pop. 44,790 in 1858, This ‘ Alexandria of the 
Scythian Nile, as it has been sometimes called, 
stands on ground elevated sufliciently to be above 
the reach of the inundations, It consists of three 
parts »—the Avremlin, or citadel; the Bielogorud 
(white town}; and the Slohades, or suburbs. In the 
frst, or nucleus of the city, is the cathedral, a large 
square edifice surmounted by five domes, the con- 
vent of the Trinity, and the urchiepiseopal palace ; 
in the seeond are the buildings for the government 
functionaries, including an admiralty board, having 
charge of the flotilla kept on the Caspian, the 
gevmnasium, and the bazaars, or factories for the 
usé of the merchants. The houses in the suburbs, 
where the bulk of the population resides, are of 
wood; whereas in the other tao divisions they 
are of stone, Streets crooked, and mostly without . 
pavement. Ttis the seat of an Armenian as well 
as of a Gireek archbishop, and it has alse Mo- 
hammedan, Windeo, and Protestant places of 
worship, Exeinsive of the gymnasium, there is 
an ecclestastical. academy, a district grammar 
school, and some inferior schools, There are 
several manufacturing establishments for the pro- 
luction of cottons, woollens, and silks: with dis- 
tilleries, tanneries, and soap-works. Astrakhan js 
the centre of the fisheries carried on in the Wolga 
and Caspian, Its burgesses hal formerly a mio- 
nopoly of the fishery in the Wolga; but since 
183 they have been free te every one, During 
the season, the fisheries employ immense numbers 
of people aud boats. The population of the eity 
is then much augmented, and it presents an ani- 
mated, lively scene, It is the grand fishing mart 
for all the interior of the empire ; it is also the preat 
enitepot of the trade with Persia and the countries 
tothe east of the Caspian, sending to them leather, 
furs, iron, copper and tallow, and getting hack silk 
and catton goods, raw silk, eotten twist, drugs, 
carpets, &c. The exports to the countries in ques- 
tien amount, on the average, to two millions rouhles 
per annum, and the imports to rather more than — 
ene million, but they have sometimes been more 
than double these amounts, This trade is prin- 
cipally carned on by Armenian merchants, 
ASTURIAS, an ancient principality in the N, 
of Spain, now the prov. of Oviedo, lving along the 
Lay of Biscay, between 4° 80’ and 7? 10° W. long. 
having KE, the Castilian prev, of Santander, S. 
Leon, and W. Galicia, Area 3,686 sq.m. Pop, 
434,689 in 1846, and. 624,529 according to the 
census of 1857, The surface of the province is 
much diversified. Its S. border consists of a chain 
of high mountains, which gradually diminish in 
height as they approach the coast, along which 
there are extensive tracts of pretty level land. 
Tt is extremely well watered, heing mtersected 
by the Nalon, Navin, and other rivers, and 
has several sea-ports, as Gijon, Rivadesella, Cu- 
dillero, and Aviles, -The climate slong the 
coast is mild, but in the moeuntainos parts it is 
frequently severe, and it is distinguished.by its 
humidity, Kut little wheat. is raised, the inha- 
bitants subsisting chicily on maize, and a species 
of corm calicd escanda, Hazel nuts are scarce: 
but chestnuts are very plentilul, and of excellent 
quality. The vine is cultivated in some parts; 
but the produce of wine is not sufficient for the 
consumption, the dvlictency being supplied with 
ciler, which is partly also exported, Oranges and 
lemens are produced in a few places, and great 
numbers of cucumbers, Besides the chestnut, the 
wood of which, as well as the fruit, 19 most valu- 
able, the mountains are covered with forests of 
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amber,-marble, and mill-stones, are found in dif- 
ferent places. Coui is also found, and Mifano 
says that 90,000 quintala are shipped for other 


parts of the peninsula, With the exception of 
hardware, with many articles of which this prov. 


supplies the rest. of Spain, its manufactures are. in 
a very backward state. The bulk of the inha- 
bitants are exceedingly moderate in ther way of 
living. They eat little flesh, drink little wine; 
their usual diet is Indian com, with beans, pease, 
chestnuts, apples, pears, melons, and cucumbers; 
and even their bread, made of Indian corn, has 
neither barm nor leaven, but is unfermented, The 
principal towns are Orviedo, Gijon, Aviles and 
INAV 1a. 

Asturias may be sail to be the cradle of Spa- 
_ ish independence. The Saracens, who had over- 
run the rest of the country, were unable te over- 
eome the Christians, who had taken refuge in the 
fastnesses of its mountains, Pelayo was proclaimed 
king in 718; and his successors, having gradually 
extended their conquests, touk, about. two centuries 
after, the title of Kings of Lea. In 1388 the prov. 
was erected into a principality, and became tlic 
appanage of the heir presumptive to the throne, 
who has since been styled Prinee of Asturias. 
Several peculiar privileres have been conferred 
on this province on account of the services it has 
rendered to the monarchy. 

ASZOD, a market town of Hungary, co, Pesth, 
on the Gralga, 26 m, NEE, Pesth, in a fertile valley. 
Pop. 2,213 in 1857. The inhabitants are mostly 
Protestants. Here is a large. and handsome 
country-seat ‘belonging to the Barons Psadma- 
niezky, with a tine collection of coins and natural 
curiosities. The tewn has manufactures of blue 
and green dyed sheep-skins, fur which there is a 
considerable demand, 

ATACAMLA, an extensive district of Rolivia, or 
Upper Peru, lying along the Pacitie Ocean, be- 
pveen the nver Lao on the N,, and the Salado on 
the 5., or between 274° and 259° Slat. Towards 
its N, extremity there are some fertile valleys. 
but by far the greater part of its surface ix an 
absolute desert covered with dark brown or black 
moveable sand. The arid soil of this portion is 
never refreshed with rain, and, except where a very 
.few rivers descend from the Andes, 1t 1s both 
uninhabited and uninhabitable, Cobija, or Port la 
Mar, is built at the mouth of one of these rivers, 

ATESSA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. Chiesi, 
14m, W. Vasto dAmmene, Pop, 10,729 in 1861, 
The town 1 situated on a hall, hag a fine colle- 
giate church, with pansh churches, convents, an 
hospital, and three monts de picté. The puet Car- 
done was a native of Atessa, 

ATFIEH, a tewn of Egypt, cap. prov, same 
name, yicar the right bank of the Nile, 42m. S51, 
Cairo. Pop. ostim. at 4,000. It is supposed to be 
on or near the site of the ancient Apireditopolis, 

ATH, a town of Helgium, prov, Hainault, on 
the Dender, and on the railway from Tournay to 
Brussels, 16 m. N. by W. Mans, Pop. 9,200 in 
1856. The town was fortified by Vauban, and the 
works have been materially improved and strength- 
ened since 1815, It is well built. Principal pub- 
lic buildings, the arsenal, town-house, and the 
church of St. Juhan: the spire of the latter, 150 
ft. in height, was destroyed by hghtning in 1817, 
and has not been rebuilt. Ath bas a college, 
founded in 1416; a school of design, and an orphan 
hospital, It has manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and cotton-stulfs, hats and gloves; establishments 
tor bleaching and dvecine. with ol] mills. sosn- 
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ATHAPESCOW, or ATHABASCO, an exten- 
sive lake of N. America, being about 200 m. in 
length, and from 14 to 15 in average width, Fort 
Chipewyan, at its SW, extremity, is in lat, 68° 42’ 
N., long. 111918’ W. It receives the Athapeacow 
river; and the Slave river flows from it into Great 
Slave Lake, lying about 176 m. NE. Its N. shore 
is high and recky, whence it is sometimes called 
the lake of the hills. 

ATHBOY, gn inl town of Ireland, co, Meath, 
prov. Leinster, on a small branch of the [Doyne, 
from which it is supposed to have its name, signi- 
fying ‘the yellow ford, 31m. NW. by W. Dablin. 
on a branch line of the railway from Dubtin to 
Navan, Pop. 1,969 in 1831, and.2,241 in 1861, 
The town, situated in a level and fertile district, 
consists of one long street; it has a modern church, 
with an ancient tower; a large.and elegant R. 
Cath. chapel, in the ancient English style, with a 
steeple 9U ft. high; a dispensary; schools, partly 
endowed and partly private, in which about 4(0 
pupils are educated; and almshouses, in which 
twelve poor widows are supported, Fuel is sup- 
plied in plenty from an extensive neighbouring 
bor, The Hill of Ward, near the town, 400 ft. 
high, 1s a striking object in this flat country. The 
tuwn, which is a bor. by prescription, received a 
charter from Hen, IY,, confirming and extending 
its privileges, which were confirmed and further 
extendetl by subsequent monarchs, particularly by 
Elizabeth, who conferred on it the right of sending 
2 ms. to the Irish Parl, ; and by James L, by whem 
the municipal limits were fixed at a mile beyond 
the town in every direction, to which was added a 
risht to hold a court of record. But these, anct 
sume manorial powers, have fallen into desuetude 
since the Union, when the bor, lost its right to 
return tos, to Parl. Petty sessions are held here 
on alternate Thursdays, The market, held in the 
market-house on Thursdays, is well supplied with 
cor and provisions, 
principal being those held on the Thursday before 
28 Jan.,on 4 May, 4 Aug,, and 7 Nov.; the others, 
held on 38 and 10 March, 22 and 30 June, and ou 
22 and 29 Sept., are less important, 

ATITENRY, a deeayed town of Ireland, co. 
Galway, 14 m. E. Galway, Pop, 1,319 in 1831, 
and J,283 in 1861. The town was formerly of 
some importance, having’ been enclose] by walls, 
and possessed ofa university, It returned a member 
to the Imsh Parl, but was disfranchised at the 
Union, 

ATHENS, one of the most famous cities of 
antiquity, the chosen seat of literature, philosophy, 
and the fine arts, and the capital of the new king- 
dem of Greece, on the W. side of Attica, about 4 m. 
from the Gulf of Afgina, lat. 37° 58' 1” N., lone. 
2° 43’ 54” E. Pup, 41,298 in 1862. The town 
is built on the W. side of an abrupt and rocky emi- 
nence rising out of an extensive plain terminated 
by mounts Pentelicus and Parnes, NE. by Mount 
Anchesmus, E. by Mount Hymettus, SW. by the 
Hill Museium, now called Philopappus, and W. by 
Lvycabettus. Durng the prolonged conflicts of the 
revolutionary war (1820-27) the town was laid in 
ruins; and when the seat of government was trans- 
ferred hither in 1834, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that buildings could be fitted up for the 
members of the regency, the diplomatic body, and 
their offices. It is, however, again gradually rising 
into importance. Several streets have been opened, 
levelled, and widened, the principal being Hermes, 


or Mercury Street, Molus Street, Minerva Stzeet,. 


and the Haszar or Market Street The first ms 


The fairs are numerous ; the. 
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terminates close under the Acropolis, Minerva 
Street, the broadest of all, runs in nearly the 
same direction as Molua Street. Bazar or Market 
Street, so called from its containing the shops fon 
the supply of the various articles required by. the 
opulation, is about halfa mile in length. The 
ouses, built in the modern German style, are 
generally supplied with balconies, and eontain 
shops and coffee-houses on the lower story. The 
other streets hardly deserve the name, being mere 
narrow lanes, displaying a marked ‘contempt for 
regularity. The public buildings comprise the 


royal palace, the university, the hall for the 


national representatives, a theatre, a mint, al 
observatory, barracks, hospitals, with a cathedral, 
and several churches, including an English chapel. 
The palace is a large qquadrans rular edifice at the 
foot of Mount Lycabettus. The university, the 
finest of the modern buildings, established on the 
German model, has a pretty extensive library, a 
numerous corps of professors aud teachers, and 
about two hundred pupils. Athens has also a 
well-attended gymnasium, in which the cuvern- 
ment has founded some exhibitions with various 
inferior academies and schools, and a botanic 
garden. The population is of a mare lietero- 
reneous descriptions than that of anv other city of 
its size. European shops invite purchasers by the 
side of Eastern bazars; cottee-louses and Lilliard 
rooms, and French and German restuurants, are 
upened all over the city. The mixture of its 
population bears a striking analogy to the extra- 
ordinary contrasts presented by the city itself. 

‘The same half acre of ground,’ says a recent 
traveller, ‘often contains two or three remaining 
columns of an ancient portico, a small Christian 
chapel of the middle ages, a Yenetian wateli- 
tower, 2 Turkish mosque, with its accompanying 
cypreases and palim-trees, anda modern faslionable- 
looking residence; thus, as it were, distinctly ex- 
hibiting the different phases of the varied exist- 
ence of this celebrated citv.’ (Great efforts have 
been made ta secure the health of the city, by 
taking down the walls by which it had been snr- 
rounded Jy the Turks ; by cleansing and repairing 
the ancient sewers: aud draining the marshes 
formed by the overflowings of the Cephisus, the 
exhalations of which were extremely noxious, A 
good road connects the city with its harbour at 
the Pireus. Here, also, several large houses have 
been built, and some good streets, flanked by re- 
spectable dwellings, have been completed, ‘A 
large custom-house, a quay, and a lazaretto, have 
heen erected, and though trade cannot be said 
fo flourish, the town has rather a bustling 
appearance. 

Athena atands on a spot rich in remains of an- 
tiquity; and itis reasonable to suppose that its 
present tranquillity will prove favourable to the 
better Ukustration of monuments aud places already 
identified, and that the excavations every where 


forming for laying the foundations of new build- 
dngs will lead to many valuable discoveries. 


The ancient city of Athens— 


* The eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
Or hospitable -—” 


considerably exceeded in extent the modern town; 
and, unlike the latter, whieh, as already observed, 
spreads into the plain chiefiy on the W. and SW, 

encircled the Acropolis. It was enclosed in a sort 
of peninsula formed by the confluence of the Cephi- 
sus and Ilyssus, the former of which flows due ‘. 
past the W. sida of the city; the latter, which rises 
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‘tified towers. The plan of this wall 


attained its greatest magnitude,it was encomy 
by a wall surmounted at intervals by strongly far: 
» many ‘parts 
of which still remain, exbibita the form of an irre- 
rular oblong, having at its N. extremity the gate 
of Achame, on the §. the Jtonian gate and the 
fountaim Callirhoé, on the W, the gate of Diochares, 
and on the E. the Peiraic gate. Beginning with 
the gate of Acharne on the north, the wall ran 
eastward near the base of Anchesmus, and past the 
Diomeian gate to the gate of Diochares, which led 
to the Lyceium; it then continued parallel to the 
Ilyssus on the western side of that stream to the 
fountain Caliirhoé or Enneacrunos: and thence to 
the hili of the Museium, which it crossed, compre- 
hending the still existing monument of Philopap- 
pus within its circuit. Its course from the Museium 
was north, taking in the chief part of the Pnvx 
and Mount Lycabettus, to the Dipylum, which led 
to the outer Ceramicus or great burying ground, 
and toe the Academia or School of Plato in the 
depression between the Pnyx and Lycabettus, 
Athens had three great harbours, the Pireus, 
Munychia, and Phalerum, These ports formed 4a 
separate city larger than Athens itself, and were 
connected with it by means of the long walls 
(wexpa rerxy), Tie harbour of the Piraeus was a 
spacious basin embraced by two arms of rocky land 
which formed gigantic natural piers. Even now 
it is considered a safe port, and in former times it 
constituted af once the harbour, dockyard, and 
arsenal of Atheus, 

Athens, at its most flourishing period, contained 
about 10.000 houses (Aen, Mem. in 6, 74), which 
were for the most part se small and mean in ap- 
pearance that, according to Dicrarchus, it was to 
the public editices alone that it owed tts attractions. 
The inhabitants were comprised under three classes, 
citizens (woAcrac), Sojourners («eroexor), andi slaves 
(Govao.); of these the slaves greatly preponderated, 
though it is difficult to make an accurate compu- 
tation of their numbers. Indeed, the whole ques- 
tion as to the population of Athens is involved in 
great obscurity, Hume, Letronne, Boeckht Leake, 
Clinton, and others, have in our own times directed 
their cfforts towards its elucidation, and have sup- 
ported their reasonings with great learning and 
ingenuity, though with little unanimity or success; 
and the difficuities that surround the subject, from 
the vagueness, naccuracy, and discrepancy of the 
data, are so great as almost to preclude the possi- 
bility of arriving at anything like a satisfactory 
conclusion. Boeekh has estimated the population 
of the cify and its ports at 180,000; Clinton at 
160,000; and Leake at 116,000. The statement 
of Athenzus that the number of slayes in Athens 
(or Attica) was 400,00) 1s universally admitted to 
be grossly exaggerated. The commercial opera- 
tions of Athens embraced ‘every known country 
and commodity. ‘All the products of foreign 
countries,’ says oeckh, ‘came to Athens, and ar- 
ticles which, in other places, could hardly be 
obtained singly, were collected together at the 
Pirreus. Besides the corn, the costly wines, iron, 
brass, and other objects of cammerce which came 
from all the regions of the Mediterranean, they 
imported, from the coasts of the Black Sea, slaves, 
timber for ship-building, salt fish, honey, wax, 
tar, wool, rigging, leather, and goat skins: from 
Byzantium, Thrace,and Macedonia, timber, slaves, 
and salt fish; slaves from Thessaly; carpets and 
fine wool from Phrygia and Miletus," ‘ All the 
finest. proalucts, savs Xenophon (De Rep, Ath. ii. TY, 
‘of Sicily, of Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, Poutus, and 
the Pcloponnesus, Athens by her empire of the 
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was regarded as the chief point of nattonal policy, 
and that every encouragement was given to it 
which high protecting regulations and other pri- 
vilegea could bestow, But no restriction was im- 
posed upon industry: the meanest manual occu- 
pation was attended by no disgrace; hence every 
branch of industry flourished, aud the manufac- 
tures of Athens were everywhere esteemed. ‘The 
native products of Athens, too, were of great im- 
portance; they consisted chictly of olives, figs, and 
honey, and have been celebrated in all ayes, ‘The 
wealth of the city was also augmented by the 
silver mines of Laurton, and ‘those sumptuous 
eilifices which constituted the pride of the Athen- 
ians, and the admiration of the present day, owed 
their origin te the marble quarries of Pentelicus,’ 
(Dodwell’s Greece.) The opulence, prosperity, and 
pewer af Athens are fully exhibited by Thucy- 
dides (lib, ii, 13). Previously to the Peloponne- 
SUL War, the treasury contained &, 70) talents, 
besilea a great quantity of gold and silver depo- 
sited in the temples of the gods and in other pub- 
lic edifices, The city was defended by 1,20) 
cavalry, 1,600 bowmen, and 15,00 heavy armed 
troops; 16,000 men were stationed in the fortitica- 
tions, and the coast was guarded by da) well- 
manned ships, The sume historian has distinctly 
indicated (ib. it, 40} that the freedom of the 
Athenian institutions, so pre-eminently adapted 
to develope the energies of the human mind, was 
the chief source of their unparalicled greatness; 
but our limits preclude us from = eiteribgy: mtv 
details on the government and public econamy 
of Athens, and we can only refer the reader to 
Boeckh's invaluable treatise on this difficult and 
interesting subject. 

The most striking object of Athens is the Acro- 
polis, or old Cecropian fortress, The Acropolis 
alone formed the ancient city, and from tts elevated 
position was termed 4 avw woAis, in contradistine- 
tion to the lower part, @ «ata modes, afterwards 
built. Athens, meluding the upper and lower 
parts, was styled, by way of eminence, woars, ur 
agty, the city, It was founded by Cecrops, about. 
anne 1436 aA.c. Atits W. end, by which alone it 
was accessible, stood the Propylwa, the gate, as 
well as the defence of the Acropolis, ‘Through 
this gate the periodical processions of the Pana- 
thenate jubilee were wont to meve; and the marks 
of chanot wheels are still visible on the stone 
floor of its entranee, It was of the Dome order, 
and its central pediment was aupported by six 
fluted marble eohuans, cach 4 ft. im diam., 2{in 
height, and 7 in their initercolaumniation, On the 
right wing stood the Temple of Victory, and on 
the ieft was a building decorated with paintings 
by the pencil of Polyymotus, of which Pausaiuias 
has left us an account. Ina part of the wall still 
remaining there are fragments of excellent designs 
in basso-relieva, representing the combat of the 
Athenians with the Amazons; besides six columns 
white aa snow, and of the finest. architecture, 
Near the Propylwa stood the ecelebrated colussal 
statue of Minerva, executed by Pludias after the 
battle of Marathon, the height of which, including 
the pedestal, was 60 ft. But the chief glory of 
the Acropolis was the Parthenon, or Temple of 
Minerva. 
_ Doric order, with seventeen columns on the sides, 

each 6 ft. 2 in, in diameter at the base, and 3+ ft, 
in height, elevated on three steps. dts height, 
from the base of the pediments, was 65 ft., and 
the dimensions of the area 253 ft. by 102, The 
eastern pediment was adorned with two groups of 
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statues. one of which represented the birth of, 


It was a penpteral octustyle, of the, 
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metopes was sculptured the battle of the Centaurs 
with the Lapithzw; and the frieze contained a re- 
presentation of the Panathendic festivals, Ieti- 
nus, Callicrates, and Carpion, were the architects 
of this temple; Phidias was the artist; and its 
entire cost has been estimated at 14 millions ster- 
ling. Of this building, eight columns of the 
eastern front and several of the lateral colonnades 
are still standing. Of the frontisprece, which re- 
presented the contest of Neptune and Minerva, 
nothing remaims but the head of a sea horse and 
the figures of two women without heads. ‘The 
combat of the Centaurg and the Lapithe is in 
better preservation; but, of the numerous statues 
with which this temple was ennched, that of 
Adrian alone remains. The Parthenon, however, 
dilapilated as it is, still retains an air of inexpres- 
sible grandeur and snblimity; and it forms at 
once the highest point in Athens, and the centre 
of the Acropohs. Om the NE. side of the Par- 
thenon stood the Erechtheiam, a temple dedicated 
to the joint wershtp of Neptune and Minerva, 
There are considerable remains of this builting, 
particularly those beautiful female fieures called 
Carvatides, which suppert, instead of columne 
three of the porticos; besides three of the column, 
in the north hexastyle, with the roof over these 
last columns, The rest of the roof of this grace- 
ful portico fell during the siege of Athens in 1827, 
such is an outline of the chief buildings of the 
Acropolis, which in its best days had four distinct 
characters ; being at once the fortress, the sacred 
inclosure, the treasury, and the museum of art of 
the Atheman nation, In the modem city of 
Athcus itself there are still many monuments of 
antiquity te be found. Of these the principal are 
three exquisite Corinthian columns crowned by 
architraves; the Temple of the Winds, built by 
Cyrrbestes, of an octagonal figure, with a repre~ 
sentation of the different winds on each of its 
siles; and the monument of Laysierates, called ° 
by the modem 4irecks, the lantern of Demos- 

thenes. ‘This building consists of a pedestal sur- 

rounded by a culonnade, and is surmounted by a 

(lame of Corinthian architecture ; it was supposed 

to be the spot which Demosthenes used as his 

stuly—a supposition which has, however, long 

been overthrown, Beneath the southern wall of 

the Acropolis, near its extremity, was situated the 

Athenian or Dionysiae theatre, Its seats, rising 

one above another, were cut cut of the sloping 

rodk., Plato affirms it was capable of containing 

3U,000 persons. It contained statues of all the 

great tragic and comic poets, the most couspicnous 

of which were those of <ischylus, Sophocles, ani 

Euripides among the former, and those of Aristo-' 
phanes and Menander among the latter, (m the 

south-west side of the Acropolis is the site of 
the Odelum, or musical theatre of Herodes Aiti- 

cus, named by him the theatre of HRegilla, in 

hougwur of his wife, On the north-east side of the 

Acrapalis stood the Prytanecum, where citizens. 
who had rendered services to the state were main- 
tained at the public expense, Hxtending south- 
wards from the site of the Prytaneum, ran the 
street to wluch Pausanias gave the name of Tri-- . 
pods, from its coutaming a number of ‘small term- 
es or edilices crowned with tripods, to commemo- 
rate the triumphs gained by the’ Choragi in the 
theatre of Bacchus, Opposite to the west end of 
fhe Acropolis is the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, 
on the eastern extreniity of which was situated 
the celebrated court of the Areopagus. This point 
is reached by means of sixteen stone steps cut in 
the rock, immediately above wlrich 1s 2 bench of 
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tnbunal, The ruins of a small chapel consecrated 
te St. Dienysins the Areonagite, and commemo- 


b rating his conversion by St, Paul (Acts of the 


Apwus, Xvii, 34}, are here visible, About a quarter 
of a mile south-west from the centre of the Arev- 
pagus stands Pnyx, the place provided for the 

ublic assemblies at Athens in its palmy days. 
Lhe steps by which the speaker mounted the ros- 
trum, and a tier of thiree ‘scats hewn in the solid 
rock for the audienee, are still visible. This is, 
perhaps, the most. interesting spet in Atheus to 
the Jovers of Grecian genius, being associated with 


hances which continued to distract the city, the 
people (4.¢, 594) had recourse to Solon, who had 
already distinguished himself as a general, and 
invested him with the office of archon. The code 
of laws which he framed was adinirably suited to 
the exigency of the times; for though its ten- 
dency was decidedly democratic, a counterba- 
lancing check was given to poplar encroachment 
hy the establishment. of the assembly of 400, and 
| by the prerogatives vested in the court of Areo- 
»pagus, Indeed, the freedom of spirit which Selon 
i ntrodtueed and rendered durable, and the liberal 


the renown of Demusthenes, and the other famed | education which the whele system of his Jaws 


Athenian orators, 


Whiase reristloss eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
Shuok the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 


Outside the modern city are the ruins of the 
temple of Jijater Olympius, his was one of the 
first eonceived ancl the last executed of the sacred 
monuments of Athens, It was begun hw Pisis- 
tratus, but not finished till the time of the Roman 
‘emperor Adrian, 700) years alterwards : but of the 
120 columus which supported it, only £0 remain, | 
Not far from it is the temple of Theseus, built hy 
Cimon, sliertly after the batile of Salamis. ‘This 
sone of the most noble remains of ancient Athens, 
“gud the most perfect, if not the most buamatiful, | 
existing specimen of Grecian architecture, It is 
built of Pentelic marble, The rool, frreges. ancl 
comnices still remain; and so gently has the hand 
of time pressed ion this venerable edifice, that ! 
the first impression of the mind in beholding it is 
doubt of its antiquity, | 

Concerniay the carly inhahitants of Athens, we | 
ard almost wholly destitute of intermarions aud. 
even after its history bevinus to emerge from ob- 
scurity, the events which distinguish it are for a | 
long time scanty and doeubttul. Though Orrevires | 
Is mentioned as the first king af Athens, it is not | 
til three centuries later that Athenian histury as- 
stines a definite form, when Cecrops (A.c, 1456), 4 
native of Egypt. by marrying the danehter of 
Actwon, obtained the severeignty. Ike collected the 
‘hitherto scattered inhabitants of cAttica, divided 
them into tribes, and founded the Acropolis, No- 
thing of importance oceurs in the history of Athens 
among the successors of Cevreps, till the time of 
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mace indispensably necessary to the noble and 
wealthy citizens, soun rendered Athens the central 
point of illumination to all the republics of 
(ireece, Nor were the consequences of Solon's 
measures at all retarded by the subsequent demi- 
nation of Pisistratus (A.c. 461}. For notwith- 
standing his assumption of the regal power, his 
Miministration was characterised by an assiduous 
cultivation of the arts and sciences: and it is to 
lim that posterity is indebted for the collection 
af the Homeric pocims in their present definite 
form, That the spirit of Athenian freedom was 
not extinet, Was proved by the expulsion (Ac. 
al} of Tppias and Hipparechus (the sons of 
Pisistratus), whose tyranny became oppressive ; 
and train this time the constitution of Solon was 
eradually inclied down into a pure democracy, 
itil Cleasthenes cave the last blow to the aris- 
Locate hy the ietitution of ostracism, 

The petty internal contests which had agitated 
Athena were now however to be swallowed up int 
others of far greater magnitude, With rapid 
strides the Persian monarchy had been eneroach- 
Ing upo Greeve, and most of the Grecian states 
hak already sworn fealty to Darius, when Athens 
and Lacediemou taisel the banner of detinnee, and 
the battle of Marathon (A.c. 4, under the eon 
duct of Miltiades, at onee achieved the liberty of 
Greece, ancl enshrined Athens in the centre of a 
vlory. ‘Phen followed the invasion of Greeee by 
Aerxes, his alternate suecesses and defeats, ihe 
seizure aid conflagration of Athens and its cite- 
del, the stratagems of ‘hemistocles, the memo- 
rable batties of Salamis, Platea and Myeale, and, 
Jastiy, ihe defeat of the Persians. Among other 
consequences that resulted to Athens fram the 
Persian invasion, was the impetus given to its 


Theseus (4.6, 1300), who uuited in himself the ‘naval affairs. Themistocles, who was cuninently 


attnbutes of legislator and warrior. The reins of! 
fovernrhent descended in his family, without auy 
occurrence of historical importance, ti] Codrus 
(4.0, 1008) heroically sacrificed lis life for his 


imbued with a naval spirit, caused (A.c. 479) a 
new and mare commedious harbour te be built at 
the Pireus, which in process of time was joined 
te the city by the eclebrated Long Walls. This 


country, At this time an aristocratical was sub- | precaution invested Athens with tie command of 


stituted for the monarchical form of roverhment, 
amd the title of ‘king’ was exehanged for that 
of farchon,’ On its first institution, the office of 
archon was hereditary, and for life: but after the 
lapfe of two centurics, it was limited to ten years, 


the sea, and raised her commercial and military 
marine to an unexampled pitch of prosperity; 4 
prosperity which waa maintained in full vigour 
by the moderation of Aristides, so deservedly 
named the Just, and by the generuus and martial 


and after passing through six hands on this foot- | spirit. of Cimon, son of Miltiades (ac. 406), Bo- 


ing, was finally changed to an annual office. | 
When the last change took ylace, a further al-j 
teration was made by dividing the cuties of archon 

ameng ten persons, selected by the people fram | 
the class of the nobles, in whem were vested all. 
legislative and juditial powers. Such a form eof | 
government was peculiarly exposed to purty 
spint and contentions foy power, and a strong de- 
sire for adefinite code of laws arising, Draco was 
chosen as the lawgiver (a.c. 624}, The atrocity 
of his code, however, which awarded the punish- 
ment of death at once to the most yenial offences 
and the most flagrant crimes, soon rendered it m- 
capable of execution; and Draco lost the public 
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fure the Persian invasion, Athens had contributed 
less than many other cities, her inferiors in may - 
nitude and in political importance, to the intel- 
lectual progress of Greece. She had produced no 
artists to be compared with those of Argos, Co- 
ninth, Stevon, sEgina, Laconia, and of many cities, 
both in the eastern sand western calonies, She 
could boast. of io poets se celebrated as those of 
the Jontan and sKolian schools, Her spirit hitherte 
had been decidedly martial; but her peaceful 
glories quickly followed, aud outshone those of 
her victories and political ascendency, After the 
termination of the Persian war, literature and the 
fine atts beean to tend towards Athens as their 
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Pericles, above all other of Greece, fenius 
and talents were fostered by an ample field of 
exertion, by public sympathy and applause. It 
was during this age that painting, architecture, 
and sculpture, reached the highest degree of per- 
fection; and that Greek poetev was enriched with 
a new kitid of composition, the drama, which ex- 
hibited all the grace and vigour uf the Athenian 
imagination, together with the full compass 


and the highest refincments of the language 


peculiar to Attica. ‘The «rama was indeed the 
branch of literature which peculiarly signalised 
the ave of Pericles; and the intellectual character 
of the Athenians is -vividly portrayed by. the 
sublime aud impassioned strokes of A¢schylus, the 
graceful and elegant touches of Sophocles, the 
elaborate philosophy of Euripides, and the caustic 
raillery and moral power of Aristophanes, And 
though time has effaced all traces of the pencil of 
Parrhasius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, posterity has 
assigned them a place in the temple of fame he- 
side Ihidias and Praxiteles, whose works are, 
even at the present day, unrivalled for classical 
purity of design and perfection of execution. but 
it waa not alone to works of art and the embet- 
lishment of the city by splendid architectural 
decorations, that the efferts of Pericles were «i- 
rected. For at the period in question, the whole 
of Athens with its three eclebrated harbours, 
Pireus, Munychia, and Phalerum, connected by 
means of the Loug Walls begun by Themistocles, 
was made to form one great city, enclosed within 
a vast parabulus of massive fortitications, extend- 
1g to no less than 174 stadia, of which the cir- 
cult of the city amounted to 43, the Long Walls 
taken together tu 75, and the circumference of 
tlle harbours to 76. But the advantages that 
flowed to Athens from the administration of Pe- 
ricles were not without alloy. The splendour 
which he introduced exhausted the pubhe reve- 
nues; and to supply deticiencies, recourse was had 
to the infliction of rigorous imposts upon the 
allied states. Hence a spirit of disaffection was 
envendered; and Sparta, who had long viewed 
with jealousy the magnificence of her rival, seized 
the oppertunity of fanning the discord into’a 
flame. This issued in the Peloponnesian war, the 
various fortunes of which have been 80 ably re- 
corded by the pen of Thueydides. After the 
lapse of twenty-seven years, dumng which pericd 
the movements of the contlicting parties were 
characterixed by various snecess, vietory at length 
declared for the Spartans, and the Athenians were 
forced to submit to the dominion of the Thirty 
Tyrants; a humiliating period in the history of 
Athens, over which we would willingly throw a 
rel (twas reserved, however, for the skill of 
Thrasybulus ,(A.c. 403) to restore to Athens its 
former constitution; a revolution which he was 
able to effect without much severity, or effusion 
of blood. Perhaps in the whole history of the 
Athenians, there ig no feature more remarkable 
than the vigorous elasticity of spirit which they 
(lisplayed in recovering fram disasters; and never 
was the truth of this remark so strikimg]y illus- 
trated as at the present period. One generation 
had searcely passed away, siice she was groaning 
beneath the Thirty Tyrants and the Reign of Ter- 
ror--her native energies prostrate, her external 
resources swept away—and now we find her on a 
lofty eminence. Seventy-five cities hail her as 
the head of their confederacy; the /Agean isles 
are numbered among her forcign settlements ; 
Lacediemon recognises her dominion of the sea; 
chi te ennfnesadle and without @ rival. ouce more 
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fostering legislators, warriors, statesmen, painters, 
sculptors, poets, historians, and orators; we are 
now to behold her in another aspect, as the 
mather of that philosophy at once subtle and 
sublime, which even at the present hour exerts a 
powerful influence over the human nnd. . 

From this time a new sera begins in the history 
of Athens, Philip, king of Macedonia, by dint of 
dissimulation and bribery, contrived first to em- 
broil the different states of Greece, and then to 
trample on their independence. The Athenians, 
roused by the thunders of Demosthenes, made a 
vigorous defence (a.c. 358) ; but the battle of 
Cheronea proved adverse to their hopes, and on. 
this field sunk the supremacy of Athens, Under 
the sway of Alexander the Great, and the different 
senerals who succeeded him in the government of 
Athens, she made varions efforts to throw off the 
yoke; but these efforts resembled more the ebulli- 
tions of a slave than the. aspirations of a noble 
spirit struggling to be free. In this state she con- 
tinued, the sport of every tyrant who chanced to 
draw a prize in the lottery of war, till Sylla pro- 
claimed Athens a tributhry of Rome (a.c. 86), 
But while Atheng thus saw every trace of her po- 
litical existence vanish, she rose to an empire 
scarcely lesa flattering, te which Rome itself was 
obliged to bow, Her conquerors looked to her as 
the teacher and arbiter of taste, philosophy, and 
science; and all the Romans who were ambitious 
of literary attainments flocked to Athens in order 
to acquire them. ‘This tribute of respect to Athe- 
nian taste and genius was paid by various Roman 
empcrors in succession. Under Adrian (a.D. 117) 
she even regained much of her former internal 
splendour; and his example was followed by se- 
yeral of his successors, though on a less magnifi- 
cent scale, The description of Athens by Pausa- 
nias belongs to this perad. In the third century, 
according to Zosimus, Athens was taken by Gothic . 
invaders, who, however, did not long retain their . 
acquisition, having been expelled by the imhabt- 
tants under the command of Cleodemus. Inthe 
year 898, it was again taken by Alaric, king of 
the Goths, who is said to have laid in ruins its 
stately structures, and to have stripped 1t of its 
ancient splendour. After this dreadful visitation, 
Athens sunk into insignifivance, and became as 
obseure as she had once been illustrious, We are 
told indeed that the walls of Athens were put im 4 
state of defence by Justinian; but from the time 
of this emperor, a chasm of neurly seven centuries 
ensued in its history, except that in the year 1130 
it furnished Roger, king of Sicily, with a number 
of artificers, who there introduced the culture of 
silk, Doomed apparently to become the prey of 
every spoiler, Athens again emerged from oblivion 
in the 18th century, under Baldwin and his cru- 
sadcrs, at a time when it was besieged by a gene- 
ral of Theodorus Lascaris, the Greek emperor. In 
1497 it was taken by Sultan Murad; but some 
time afterwards was recovered from the Turks by. 
another body of crusaders, under the Marquis of 
Montferrat, a powerful baron of the west, who 
bestowed it on Otto de la Roche, one of his follow- 
ers, Fora considerable time it was governed by 
Otte and his descendants, with the title of duke; 
but this family was afterwards displaced by Walter 
of Brienne. ‘The next rulers of Athens were the 
Acciaioli, an opulent family of Florence, in whose 
possession it remained till 1455, when it was taken 
by Omar, a general of Mohammed IL, who settled 
a colony in it, and incorporated it completely with 
the Turkish empire. Jn the year 1687 it was cap 
tured by the Venetians under Morosini, after # 
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ee Acropolis, sustained great damage. After a 

i short interval, it again fell into the hands of the 
Turks, under whose juriadiction it remained, until 
the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, following up the 

provisions and the stipulations of the treaty of 

_ London in [827, established the new kingdom of 
Greece, of which Athens is now the capital. 

ATHENS is the name of several towns in the 
U. States, but none of them of any material im- 
portance, 

ATHERSTONE, a m. town of England, co. 
Warwick, hund. Hemlingford, contiguous to the 
Coventry canal, 124 m. N. Coventry, and 1024 m. 
from London by the London and North-Western 
railway. Pop. 3,877 in 1861, It has a free school, 
founded in 1578, and manufactures of hats, ribbons, 
and shalloons, ‘There are four annual fairg; that 
which is held on the Uth of September being one 
of the most considerable in England for the sale 
of cheese. 

ATHERTON, See Cuowsent, 

ATHIS, a town of France, dep. Orne, cap. cant., 
arroud. Domfront. Pop. 4,508 in F861. The town 
has several cloth manufactures, 

ATHLONE, an imland town of Ireland, cas, 
Westmeath and Roscommon, on the Shannon, 65 
m, W. Dublin, on the Midland Great Western rail- 
way. Pop. 6,227 in 1861, The name of the town is 
derived from Ath Luan, ‘the ford of the rapids.’ To 
command this ford a castle was built here by the 
knglish shortly after their arrival in the country, 
that became a post of great consequence, In 1641 
Athlone was besieged by the Irish army; but, 
after a resistance of upwards of five mouths, was 
relieved by the Duke of Ormond. In the subse- 
quent war of 1688, it was gallantly defended hy 
Col Grace against the English, but was taken by 
storm the next year by Giinkell, afterwards Earl 
af Athlone. The fortifications, which had suffered 
mach during this siege, were renovated ; but in 
1697 the castle and the greater part of the town 
were destroyed by the explosion of a gunpowder 
magazine, occasioned by lightning. During the 
war with France it was made the military depét 
fur the W. of Treland, and secured by strong works 
m the Connaught side, covering an extent of 
fifteen acres, and contaming two maguzines, an 
ordnance store, an armoury for 15,000 stand of 
smali arms, and barracks for 900 men, 

The town is divided into two nearly equal por- 
tions by the Shannon, over which is a long and 
inconveniently narrow bridge, built in the time of 
Khizabeth, Its public buildings are the two parish 
churches, four Roman Catholic parochial cliapels, 
4 Franciscan chapel, a Presbyterian and two Me 
thodist meating houses. A publie sclioal, endowed 

‘by one of the Ranelagh family with 470 acres of 
land, educates, maintains, and apprentices fiftcen 
bovs; there are also parish sehouls for beys and 
girl, and an abbey school for Catholic children, 

- The great majority of the inhabitants are Loman 
Catholics, Aecording to the eensns of 1861, there 
were but 1,009 members of the istablished Church, 
60 Presbyterians, and 21 Methodists, 

By its ruling charter, received from James I. in 
1606, ifs mits are fixed at 14 mile in every di- 
rection from the centre of the bridge; but for 
electoral purposes they are confined nearly to the 
space covered with dwelling-houses, which extends 
aver about 485 acres. The governing body con- 

‘sists of a sovereign; thirteen burgesses, one of 
‘thom is the constable of the castle; a common 
pune wf about twenty members, chosen for life ; 

dan unlimited number of freemen nominated 


by the common council The horaueh was ronre. 
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election exists in the remaining old freemen, and 
in the 102, householders. The number of electors 
in 1864 waa 270, of whom nine old freemen and 
the rest. 10/, householders. The general sessions 
fur Roscommon are held here twice a year, and 
those for Westmeath four times, ‘Chere’ are petty 
sessions on alternate Saturdays, 

There are in the town, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, two distilleries, and the same 
number of breweries, tanneries, and soap and 
eandle manufactories, besides several flour-mills. 
Coarse hats were formerly made here in large 
humbers, but the demand for them is now trifliu gf 
Besides the railway, which places Athione in 
direct. communication with Dublin and Galway, 
aud bas greatly benefited the town, a small trade 
is carried on with Shannon Harbour and Limerick 
by steamers on the Shannon, the intercourse being 
aided by a canal about. 1m, in length, near Ath- 
lone, by which the rapids in the river are obviated. 
Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays, Fairs on 
the Monday after Epiphany, 10th March, Holy 
i Thorsday, and 24th Aug,.: each fair continues for 
three days, 

ATHOS, AGIOS-OROS, or MONTE SANTO, 
a famous mountain of Turkey in Europe, near the 
3. extremity of the most easterly of these penin- 
sulas that project in a SE, direction from the dis- 
trict of Saleniki (part of Macedonia} into the 
‘lgean Sea, Leing that between the Gulfs of Con- 
fexa (Sinus Strymonieus) and Monte-Santo (Sinus 
Singitzeus). ‘This peninsula is joined to the main- 
land by a low isthmus, not more than 14 m, ACTOSS, 
sand not more, where highest, than 15 ft. ahove 
the level of the sea. Dut the peninsula itself, 
which is about 25 m. in length by about 4 m, in 
breadth, is mountainous and rugged, Mount Athos 
has, by a recent survey, been found to be in lat, 
Av 10" N,, long. 24° 26/30" E., and to reach the 
height of 6,849 ft. above the level of the sea. Ht 
rises abruptly from the water, its lower parts being 
‘covered with forests of pine, oak, chestnut, &«c., 

Above which towers the bare conical peak of the 
mountain, 

Mount Athos has been famous both in ancient 
and modern times, Herodotus relates that the 
fleet of Mardonius, the Persian general, in at- 
tempting to double Mount Athos, was Teported to 
have lost above 300 ships and 20,000 men. (Lib. 
vi. 8. 44.) When Xerxes invaded Greece, he de- 
termined to guard against the occurrence of a simi- 
lar disaster by cutting a canal across the isthmus, 
of such dimensions as to admit of two triremes 
passing abreast (Herod. lib, vii, s. 24); of which 
great work the traces still remain. In modem 
times the peninsula of Mount Athos has been oc- 
cupied from a remote epoch by a number of monks 
vf the Greek church, who live in a sort of fortified 
monasteries, of which there are about tweuty, of 
differcut degrees of magnitude and importance, 
These, with the farms or metorhis attached to 
them, occupy the whole peninsula, which has 

thence derived its modern name of Monte Santo, 




















The situation of the different monasteries is gene 
rally the most romantic and strikingly beautiful 
that can be imagined, Some of them belong to 
Russians, others to Bulgarians, and others to Ser- 
vians, Except the produce of their own farms 
and vineyards, and the sale of crosses and beads, 
they depend ehiefly on the oblations offered by 
the numerous pilgrims by which they are occa- 
sionally visited, and on the sums collected by 


their mendicant brethren in other paris. They 
pay an annual contribution to the Porte, No fe- 


wnigatne apna arlaasttos aedtheie blraie. anew see 1. 
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valent opinion that some of the lost treasures of | It is principally remarkable for its Cyclopean re - 
ancient genius might be recovered, were a diligent | m 


search made in the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
In 1801, however, they were thoroughly explored 
by Dr, Carlyle, and, with the exception of a copy 
of the Iliad and Oclvssey, a few of the edited 


plays of the different tragedians, a copy of Pindar , Remans, A.u.c. 4410, 
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ains. 

‘This is one of the most ancient of the Italian 
ciltes; being, according te Virgil (Bn, Ib, vii. 
G29), a considerable town as early as the Trojan 
war. Jt was taken from the Samnites by the 
Cicero says it was a pre- 


ani Hesiod, the Orations of Demosthenes and | fecture, and one of the most populous and clistin- 


#schines, parts of Aristotle, and copies of Philo 
and Josephus, he did not meet with anything 
-yaluable. There were some valuable MSS, of the 

New Testament, but none so old by centuries as 
the Codex Alexandrinus or MES, of Beza, Polemi- 


eal divinity, and lives of the saints, furmed the | 


great bulk of the litrarios. 

The monasterics suffered severely from the ex- 
actions of the Turks daring the Greek revolution. 
The entire population of the penittsula was esti- 
mated at about 6,000 in ISL; but at present it 1s 
probably rather under 40d, 

ATHY, an ink town of Ireland, co, Kildare, prev. 
Leinster, on the Barrow, 38 m. SW. Dublin liv 
row, and 443 by the South-Eastern railway, Pop. 
d.J24 in [861, The aneicnt name of the tewn 
was Athlerar, ‘the western ford.” From its post- 
tion on the barder ef the English pale, and on a 
ford of the river, it has been a frequent scene of 
contlict, In (308 ie was plundered by the Irish, 
and burnt by Edward [rice in 1315. A fort, built 


guished in Ltaly, (Cic. pro Planco,) It_receiver 
a colony from Rome during ihe reign of Nero. 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, one of the great divisions 


of that watery expanse which covers more than 


three-fourths of the surface of the globe. The At- 


lantic Ocean lies between the Old and the New 


World, washing the E. shores of the Americas, and 


othe W. shores of Europe and Africa, extending 


lengthyise from the Arctic to the Antarctic Seas, 
Where narrowest, between Greenlaud and Norway, 


jt is about 980 m, across; but between N. Africa 
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and Florida, where if. attains to its maximum 
breadth, the distance from shore ta shore exceeds 
Though it comprises little more than 3 
fifth part of the whole ocean, its shores form a 
more extended line of coast than those of all the 


other seas taken together, This arises from several 


extensive inediterranean seas, which enter deeply 
into the contiguous continents, being connected 


by straits with the N. Atlantic Ocean, and form- 


about 1506, te guard the pass of the river, was . 
occupied in 1648 by Owen Roe O'Neal, on the part - 


af the Trish, but in 1650 it surrendered to the par- 
Hamentary ferces, The two portions into which 
the tuwn is divided by the Barrow, ate comnected 
by a bridge of five arches, this forming one con- 
tinaous main street, whence several lesser avenucs 
diverge, There is a par. church, a plain building ; 
a spacious R. Cath. chapel, with a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist meeling-honuse, Adjeming the 
tuwn isa small chapel, an ancient cemetery, aud 
a small Dominican monastery. The vast majority 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholies s the census 
of 1861] showed 352 members of the [Established 
Church, 17 Presbyterians, and 57 Methodists, Be- 
sides the paruchial school, there are two others 
suppotted by yaluntary subscriptions, There 18 
also a dispensary and a poor fund. Tt is a chic 
constabulary station, and has a small cavalry bar- 
rack, Bya charter of iL James L, the corporation 
consists af a sovercion, twe bailiffs, anid bwelve bur- 
gessex, Previously te the Union the borough sent 
tao ms. to the irish parliament. The summer 
assizes for the county are held here, as are general 
sessions of the peace in January and June, and 
petiy sessions every ‘Pucsilay, The markets are 
hekl on ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays; the fairs on it 
Mar., 25 Apr, 9 June, 26 July, 10 Oct, and 11 
Dee. The modern consequence of the town 18 
mainly derived from its being a station on the 
South-Eastern railway, as well as at the janetion 
of a branch of the Gand Canal with the Barrow, 
and from the latter being made navigable to Its 
embouchure. It has, in consequence, become a 
place of consideratele commercial importance, The 
principal trade is in corn, of which larze Aut ilies 
are purchased, partly for mills on the Barrow, Int 
ehietiv for the Dublin market. Corn, Inutter, ard 
provisions ate also sent down the Darrow ta New 
‘Ross and Waterford; and timber and other arti- 
cles, for the use of the adjoining districts, are im- 
portert by the same shane! and by railway, 
ATINA, a town of Southern Staly, prov. Ca- 
aeTta, $2 m. Sl. Sura, nea4r the Aelfa, aman some 
of the loftiest summits of the Apennines, Pop. 
5,140 in 1862, ‘The town has a eathedral, a coi- 
vent, and a hospital; and was formerly the seat 
of a bishopric, suppressed by Pope Eugene (Ii, 


ing portions of it, Such are the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean Sea in the Old Continent; and Hudson's 
and Baftin's Rays, and the Columbian Sea (Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), in the New World. 
And it is probably in some degree owing to the 
facilities afforded for commercial intercourse by 
these arms of the Atlantic, that the countries in 
their vicinity have made a greater and more early 
progress in civilisation than those of most other 
parts of the world. 

To the same cause has also. been ascribed the 
cirenmstauce of the nations tuhabiting the shores 
of ihe Atlantic having applied themselves pecu- 
liarly te navigation: they have not limited their 
activity in this branch of industry to the Atlantic, 
init. navigate every other sea; and there 1s now no 
harbour, how remote soever, which is not regu- 


larly visited by their ships, with the exception of 
those to which a free aceess is denied, or which do 


not furnish any article of trade, The Atlantic 
Ovean has thus, as it were, become the most fre- 
quented highway of commercial nations, and has 
been more completely explored and examined than 
the other seas; and frequently repeated experi- 
ments have enabled rules to be laid down for the 
riidance of vessels traversing is different parts, 
in different seasons of the year, which give the 
greatest facility and security to its navigation. 
Those groups of islands which impede naviga- 
tion, and render it comparatively diffeult and dan- 
gerous, are much less numerous in the Atlantic 
than in most other seas, If, indeed, we except 
the chain of islands which separates the Columbian 
Sea from the Atlantic, and which, therefore, may 


- 


be considered ag forming part of the shores of the - 


oeean, it can hardiy be said that there exists any 
such group of islands between 50° N. lat, and 40° 
Slat, The Azores, Canaries, and Cape de Yer 
Islands, as well as those of Guinea and the Ber- 
miudas, occupy a comparatively smali space, and 
are easily ayulded; and the two last-mentioned 
croups lie far from the common track of vessels. 


The Canaries, including Madeira, are frequently: 


visited: being situated where it is usual for vessel. 
ty change the direction of their course. 

The .direction of the winds aud currents is ol 
special, importance as affecuug the performance of 
voyages; and to the more exact knowledge of 
their course and influence, as well as to other im- 
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provements in the art of naviration, is te be aa- 


formed in nearly half the time they occupied only 
two centuries aro, 

Winds.— Ax the Atlantic Ocean, including the 
two Icy Seas at its extremities, extends from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic Pole, itis in parts suliject 
ti the perpetual or trade winds, in others to the 
rariable winds; and along same of its cuasts, be- 
tween the tropics, the winds are subject to a re- 
gular change according to the seasons—or, in other 
words, monsoons ato there prevalent, 

The trade-winds do not extend beyond the 32nd 
parallel from the equator; sometimes they are not 
met with at a preater distance than 27° lat, The 
whole surface of the sca extending from, these la- 
titudes to the poles is the province of the variable 
winds. The latter blow in every season from all 
points of the compass; but, by long experience, it 
has been found that the W. winds prevail mi both 
fiemispheres, [f a line be drawn in the direetion 
of a meridian, it is estimated that the proportion 
between the winds blowing from the W. to those 
that come from the E.is asf) to 54. ‘Phis, at least, 
is the proportion in the N, hemisphere, where the 
estimate has been made with the createst exact- 
ness. 
the winds between the tropics and near them blow 


It is, besides, to be observed, that whilst | 
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At noon, a black amd well-defined cloud appears 


eribed the fact that voyages are at present per-| near the horizon, which increases, and announces 


a violent thunder-storm; suddenly a wind arises, 
blows for 4 short time with great violence, sencds 
dewn & few drops of rain; and after this tumult 


} Of the elements has lasted from half to one hour, 
the calm returns, These short violent squalls 














are called tornadoes, 

The northel frade-wind is subject to change, 
hut only respecting the extent of sea over which, 
but also respecting the direction in which, it blows. 
When the sun advances in the N. hemisphere, it 
withilraws, a5 already scen, farther from the equa- 
tor. It also blows over a wider range of sea, near 
the coasts of America, than at a short distance 
from the Oid Continent. In the seas inclosing 
the Canary Islands, it is rarely met with at 309 
lat., and often not before the 27th parallel is 
reached; here, therefore, its N. boundary mav be 
fixed at 282° N, lat. as acmean, On the W. bor- 
ders of the ocean, however, near the coast of Aie- 
rica, it extends farther N., even to 32° lat.; here 
its mean houndary may be fixed at 30° Tat. In 
the neighbourhood of the Old Continent, this 
tradeswind blows from the NE, but it declines 
more to the hk. as it procesds farther W. In the 
inikdle of the ovean it is EK. 4N., and where it 
Approaches the New Continent it blows from due 


nearly always with the same degree of foree, the |B. This wind is somewhat changeable towards its 
variable winds vary extremely i this respect— | N. boundary; sometimes violent NI. winds are 


blowing sometimes almost with the streuzth of: found to prevail between the 22nd and 30th dey, 


hurricanes, and at other times sinking intu dead 
calms, | 

The two trade-winds do not blow over the whole 
surface of the sea lying between the tropics, They 
ure separated froin each other by the region of 
calms. This region varies, according to the sea- 


‘sons, in extent; and does not always occupy the 


Fame part of the ocean, It is found to extend 
from @ short distanee off the shores of the Old 
Continent to a. short distance off those of the New, 
but its breadth is very various. Sometinies it 
occupies not more than 3° of lat, and at other 
seasons up to LP, The most remarkable fact 
respecting this region 1s, that it duces not extend 
equally on both sides the equator, but lies nearly 
the whele year round in the N, hemisphere. Only 
when the sun is near the tropie of Capricorn it 
passes the line, but never extends farther to the 
S than 249. On the N. of the equatar it ad- 
vances at ecrtain seasons, even to the l4th or 15th 
deg, of lat, These changes in the extent and ia 
the range m which the region of ealims is met 
with, and in which the trade-wiuds blow, depend 
evidently on the position of the sun. When the 
sun is near the N, tropic, or retiring from it, 
especially in July, August, and September, the 
calms advance towards the N, even to the 14th 
and loth dey. of lat.; and at the same time the 
S. trade-winds encroach considerably on the N. 
hemisphere, being met with as far as the 4th or 
ath deg, of KN, lat. Then the breadth of the re- 
gion. of calins is 17°; but when (lie sun is near 
the S. tropic, or begins to retire from it, the &S, 
trade-winds also recede farther S.; ancdin January, 
February, and March, the calms extend to the 
S. Of the line, but only to a distance of fram 1° to 
249, In this season the N, trade-wind advances 
to 2° .N, lat,, and the width of the region of calms 
ia then narrowed to from 3° ta d° lat, The central 
line of the region of calms may be placed at about 
5° or 54° lat.; and its mean breadth may extend 
over 4° or 549, or from 300 fo aolisea m, Con- 
tinued calms reign in this region; and they would 
form an insuperable obstacle to the progress of 


vessels, were bot the air dailv agitated by a squall 
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of lat., and in the same parallels it is frequently 
very weak, But no navigation can be mare plea- 
sant than that with this trade-wind. It is rather 
to be called a breeze thana wind; and is uniform, 
and never interrupted by squalls. The waves 
which are raised by it are low, and their swell 
wentle, Where this wind blows, the passage from 
the Old Continent to America may safely be ef- 
fected mm an open boat, Henee the Spaniards 
have called this part of the Atlantic Ocean the 
‘sea of the Ladies,—Goilfo de fas Dames. 

The southern trade-wind ditfers from the north- 
erm in the greater extent of sea over which it 
blows, extending, as we previously observed, in 
suminer, to 8° or even 6° to the N., and never re- 
ceding farther to the 8, of the equater than 249, 
It is, farther, much more rerular, not being inter- 
rupted towards its S. boundary by other winds, 
lis direction wear the Old Continent is also some- 
what different; for here it blows parallel to the 
coast extending from the Cape of Good Hupe to 
the Bight of Benin—that is, from the S. At a 
distance from the continent it becomes by decrees 
more easterly, and where it approaches America 
its direction is nearly due E. The meridian of 
20° W. of Greenwich may be considered as the 
line of separation between the winds which blow 
inore southerly or more easterly. To the i. of 
this line, the wind varices between SSW, and 
soli; but to the W. of it, between SSE, and 
oly, 

In some parts the trade-winds extend to the 
very shores of the continents; in others, a tract 
of sea lies between the trade-winds and the land 
in which a different wind is prevalent. Thus it is 
found, that in the sea between the N, trade-wind 
anil the African coast, fram the Canaries to the 
Cape de Yerd Fslanids, the wind blows constantly 
from the W. This phenemenon is suffieienthy 
explained hy the peculiar nature of the Great 
African Desert, the Sahara. Its surface, destitute 
of yeretation, and covered with leose sand, is 
heated by the sun to an excessive degree, and in 
consequence the srpermcumbent air is rareticd, 
and rises, Where this rarefied air comes into eon- 
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of the sea, the latter expands over the desert, 
and this zives rise to a continual flow of air from 
W. to FE. 

Farther S., between the Cape de Verd Islands 
and Cape Mesurado (7° N, lat.j, a kind of mon- 
soon prevails, which, in certain places, blows to 
the distance of 200 m., and opposite Sierra Leone 
about 150 m, off shore. From September to June 
it proceeds from the N, or NIL, anti in the rest of 
the year from SW. Along the coast of Guinea, 
and in the Bight of Benin, the 8. trade-wind 
prevails nearly the whole year round, but tts 
direction is a Hitle changed, the wind blowing 
from the SW. Between the Bight ef Beni and 
$0° S, lat., the trade-wind blows to the very shores 
of the continent. 


Qn the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, along ! 


the coast of Brazil, a rerular monsoon prevads. 
{t proceeds, between September and March, frem | 
between N.4 E. and NW. 4 1.3 and from March | 
to September, from between It, } N, to LSE. | 
These winds blew with considerable force, and : 
extend sometimes to a great distance from the | 
shore, especially in the months of June and July, 
There are instances on reeord of its having been 
met with nearly as far as the middle of the | 
Atlantic, 

N. of Cape St. Roque, the trade-winds reach the 
very shores of the American continent and the 
West Indies. In these parts they seem even to 
extend over a considerable part of the contiment : 
itself: for the continual I. wind which blows over 
the piain of the river Amazon, to the very foot 
of the Andes, is generally consiiered as u con- 
tinnation of the trade-winds, Tle same may be 
said of the I. winds which blew over the plains | 
watered by the Orinoco, where this wind is felt 
as far as Angostura, atl at certain seasons still | 


farther ¥W. : 
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in these parta of the ocean a W. current is per- 
eeived; but it is feeble, and manifests itself in the 
N. Atlantic only on the whole course of a voyage 
from Europe to America and backward, retarding 
the former and forwarding the latter, 

Gesides the drift-currents, the velocity of which 
is moderate, there are othera of much greater 
force, called properly currents, Their ongin 1s 
still involved in obscurity; but, from some facts, 
we may suppose that they are not formed on the 
surface of the water, but are of great depth, and 
in many parts, if not in all, extend to the very 
bottom of the sea. These currents, cannot be 
compared with rivers; for they extend over such 
a portion of the surface of the sea, that if they 
were transferred to the continent they would 
cover countries of great extent. 

In the Atlantie, these currents Tun across the 
ocean in three places. The current crossing the 
Atlantic near the line, is called the Hquctoriad cur- 
rents it runs from E. to W. The current, which, 
ina direction from W. to E., traverses the N. At- 
lantic between 36° and 44°, bears the name of the 
Gulf Stream; and that which runs in the same 


direction, through the 8, Atlantic, between 30° and 


40° $. lat, is named the 8, Atlantic current. Other 
currents ran along the shores of both continents 
between 40° N, lat, and 30° 8, lat. Along the 
Oid Continent they run towards the equator ; but, 
on the shores of America, they flow from the line 
towards the poles, These latter kind of currents 
are iitimately connected with the equatomal cur- 
rent; but very slightly, if at all, with the gulf 
stream or the 5. current, 

The Equatorial current may be supposed.to have 
its origin in the Bight of Benin, on the W. shores 
of Africa, between the islands of Anno Bom and 
St. Thomas; whence it proceeds in a W, direction, 


| towards Capes St. Roque and Augustine, on the 


Currents.—We are less acquainted with the: coast of Brazil. Its breadth is different in different 
currents than with the winds. This arises partly! parts. Near its origin it is not quite 3° of lat. 
froma the diffieultics in which the sabjeet is natu- | across, about 160 m.; but, im ita progress to the 
rally involved, and partly from the comparatively | W., if increases considerably in width. Opposite 
short time which has elapsed since they have | Cape Palmas, its N. border is found at. about 1°45 
attracted the attention of navizaturs amd natu-|N, lat, but the S. reaches nearly to 5° 8, lat.: 
ralists, thus its breadth extends here over more than 6° 

Currents are to be distinguished from drift-! of lat., or upward of 360 nautical m, It attains its 
water. By the latter expression, that. motion of i greatest breadth between 20° and 22° W. long., 
the water is understood, which is produced on the : where ir extends over 79 er 8° of lat., from 44° or 
surface of the sea by perpetaal or prevailing | 5° 8. of the equator to 25° or 8° N, of it; here, 
winds, By pushing continually the upper strata | consequently, it is 45 nautical m., across, A little 
of the water tewards that point to which they | farther W., between 22° and 23° W, long,, it sends 
hay, they cause a slow motion of the water m | off a branch to the NW.; and here it narrews to 
that. direction, Aceordingly, we find that that | about 300 m., which breadth it probably preserves 
part. of the Atlantic Ocean which is subject to the | ap to its division into two currents, opposite Capes 
trade-wind, is #1 a continual motion towards the | St, Noque and St. Augustine; but that part of its 
W,. which is most sensible in those regions which | course which lies W, of 23° and 24° W. long. ia 
are always exposed to the tradc-winds, and less | somewhat declined towards the S. Its velocity 
so where they blow anly in certain seasons, This | varies likewise, not only in the different parts of its 
kind of current is in most parts constant, but its | course, but also in different seasons, beg much 
flow very gentle. Its mean velocity is from 9! greater in summer than in winter. From Apno 
to 10 m, a day, and it is very favourable to} Bom to 10° W. long, it may ran from 25 to 30 m, 


navigation, 

Other drift-eurrents are met with in those parts | 
af the Atlantic in which the winth changes with 
the seasons; as along the coast of Sterra Leone, 
and that of Brazil, 8. of Cape St. Augustine. In 
the former the current. rus, fram September to 


a dav; but between 10° and 16° its velocity in- 
creases to from 44 to 80m. at the end of June and 
the beginning of July; in the other summer 
months it is sumewhat less; and, from October to 
Mareli, very mnvderate, and sometimes very weak, 
lietween 16° and 23° W, long., where it 1s eom- 


June, §., and in the remainder of the year in a! mouly crossed by vessels, the rapidity of the cur- 
X. direction, Along the coasts of Brazil, the | rent rises often te 44, 50, and even 60 m. per day ; 
current, fram September to March, runs in a §. i but its mean velocity may be fixed at about 30 m. 


direction, and from March to September, N. 

Eyen in these parts of the Atlantic which are 
subject to a continual change of the wind, a dft- 
current is observable, We observed that N. of | 


‘The temperature of the water within the current 
is everywhere some degrees lower than ¢hat of the 
seas without the current, The whole length of 
this current, fram St, Thomas to Cape St. Hoque, 


n0O N. lat, and S.of 80° S, lat, in the region | amounts to upward of 2,500 sea m, 


of the variable winds, the W. winds prevail, .ancd 


The portion of the equatorial current which 
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branches off from the main stream between 22° 
and 23° W, long., and ahout 24° N, lat., is called 
the WIV, current, At the point of separation, it 
may be from 180 to 200 m. in width; farther N, it 
widens even to 300 m., but narrows again to 240 
ad jess, Its velocity is not so great as that of the 
main equatorial current, In ita §, part, as far as 
10° N. lat., 2 may ran 80 m. a day; but it after- 
wards slackens considerably; yet at all times it 
may be traced up to 18° N, lat., and commonly 
even to 25°, In the N. part of its course it de- 
elines more to the N,, till it iy lost in the drift-cur- 
rent. It 18 not imprebable that this current in- 
creases the velocity of the dnft-current, which 
lavigators have ooserved between 35° W, lat. and 
the island of 'Prinidad ; and that the change in the 
direction of the drift-current, which here declines 
to the NW,, 18 also to be ascribed to the same 
cause, 

At a distance of about 300 m. from the coast of 
Brazil, extending between Capes St. Roque and St. 
Augustine, the equatorial current divides into two 
branches, ‘That which continues to run aleng the 
NX. coast of Brazil, turns at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon to the N., and proceeds along the shores of 
Guyana to the island of Trinidad, where it enters 
the Caribbean Sea. Jt is called the Guyana exr- 
rent, and the length of its course does not fall short 
of 1,500 m. Its velocity is grcatest in summer and 
winter, and may, in the former, be about 30 m. a 
day atamean, It enters the Caribbean Sea by the 
different straits which, S. of the island of Martin- 
ique, divide the smaller Antilles from one another 
and from the continent of &. America, Iu these 
straits the currents setting into the Caribbean Sea 
are strong: that between Trinidad and Grenada 
runs from 1 to i4 m, per hour, less rapid is the 
current in the strait between St. Vinecnt and St, 
Lucia; and between the latter island and Martin- 
Igque it runs net more than 21 m, per day, At the 
Virgin Islands the flow of the water is only & or £0 
m. a day, and that is net mere than the common 
rate at which the drift-current runs. [nthe Carib- 
bean Sea the Guyana current terminates; for in 
thai sea no perpetual current has beeu traced. It 
rather seems that the currents which exist there, 
depend on the winds, and change the direction of 
their course according te the seasons, 

"Fhe other current, which branches off from the 
equatorial current, opposite Cape St. Augustine in 
Lrazil, is called the Brazil current, and runs ty the 
SW, along the shores of S, America, but does not 
Woany part of its course approach near to them. 
From 8° $s, lat., where it separates from tlie Guyana 
current, to 169 or 17° &. lat., the current has a 
considerable width, and runs about 20 m, or some- 
what more aday. Its distance from the continent 
ia nowhere less than 250m, Farther S. if increases 
in breadth and velocity, and approaches at the 
same time nearer the continent. Opposite Cape 
Frio it runs about 80m, a day, and is not more 
than 200 m. distant from the coast, As, however, 
from the last-mentiuned cape the fand falls back 
to the W., the current 1s svon found at 3800 m, and 
more from the continent. By declinmg, by de- 
grees, its course farther to the W., 1¢ approaches 
nearer, but never is found at 4 distance less than 
250m, Thus it continues to the mouth of the La 
Plata river, running all this way from 15 to 20m, 
per day. It becomes weaker as it advances farther 
S., but may be traced to the stratta of Magalhaens 
and Le Maire. ; 

The Guyana and Brazil currents are those with 
which the equatorial current is connected on the 
shores of America, The currents with which this 
reat sea-stream is united near the coast of the Old 
Continent, are the 8, and the N, African currents. 
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The S. African’ current seems to have its ongm 
zome degrees N, of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
appears, however, not to be connected with the 
Agulhas current, which is found at a short distance 
§. from the Cape, and which runs W, from the 
Indian into the Atlantic Ocean, Between 18° and 
11° &, lat, exists a current running from &, to N, 
at a short distance from the coasts of Africa, but we 
are not acquainted either with its breadth or ve- 
locity; neither, however, appears to be consider- 
able. Between 11° and the island of Anno Bom, 
the current runs in a NW. by W. directton at the 
rate of from 15 to 20 or even 30 m. a day, but 
seems to be of inconsiderable width. Tt increases 
in velocity at the mouth of the river Zaire, and mi 
width at Cape Lopez; but soon afterwards merges 
into the equatorial current, 

The North African current, which is also called 
the Guinea current from ita terminating opposite 
the coast of Guinea, has its origin opposite the 
coust of Franee, between the southern shores of 
Jreland and Cape Finisterre in Spain. It is impos- 
sible to determine more precisely the place where 
it originates; but it is a fact well established by 
experience, that the whole body of water between 
the Peninsula and the Azores is in motion towards 
the $., the western part setting more southerly, 
and the eastern more tothe SE. Between Cape St, 
Vineentin Portugal, and Cape Cantin in Morucca, 
the motion is directed towards the Straits of Gib- 
rultar; and this motion extends as far westward 
as 20° W, lone, Setween Cape Cantin and Cape 
Blanco the geucral direction of the current 1s along 
the coast, but it sets im nearly perpendicularly 
towards the shores. ‘This portion of the current is 
about 300 mi, acruss between Cape Cantin and Cape 
Boyador, but only from 150 to 180 between the 
last-mentloned Cape and Cape Blanco. Between 
Cape Bianeo and Cape de Verd the current runs a 
little to the W, of 38,, approaching the general 
direction of the drift-current of the trade winds. 
Near the Cape de Verd Isiands the temperature of 
the water of the current.is &° lower than in those 
parts of the sea which he beyond it. After passing 
Cape de Verd, the current turns $., and by degrees 
ml. and SSi. Uere it does not approach the 
shores of Africa; at least, between Cane de Vere 
and Cape Mesurado itis met with only at a dis- 
tance of about 200m. from the cuast. The inter- 
mewlate space is occupied by periodical currents, 
which run, irom September to June, S, or SW.,; 
but in the remainder of the year, NE. 5. of Cape 
Mesurade it approaches the coast, and increases 11 
velocity, running sometimes at the rate of 2 m, per 
hour; here 1ts temperature is considerably in- 
creased, but still lower than that of the océan at 
larve, At Cape Palmas it turns entirely to the E. ; 
ancl skirts the coast of Guinea until it disappears 
i the sea opposite the mouth of the Quurra, and 
in the Bay of Biafra, where it partly sccins to 
mingle with the Equaterial current, 

With the N, African current another current. is 
connected, Which runs across the British Channel 
at its western extremity. dt runs E. from Cape 
Finisterre along the S. shures of the Bay of Biscay ; 
turns then ta the X, and NW, aleng the W. coast 
of France; and passing Ushant, it traverses the 
British and Irish Cliannels. At the Scilly Islands, 
which it touches with its eastern border, it is 60m, 
across. It then contmues to the southern shores of 
Iretand, W, of Carnsore Pout; and hence turns to 
Cape Clear, where, after entering the ocean, it turns 
to the S. and SE, and rejoins the N. African’ cur- 
rent. Ky this current vessels are frequently placed 
in danger near the Scilly Islands, With certain 
winds this current mins from 24 to 28 m, a day, 

The Guéf stream which crosses the Atlantic 
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between 36° and 44° N, lat., originates in the Gulf 
of Mexico, The water in this sea ts set by two 
currents imto a nearly circular motion, which 
scomes to be the principal reason why it acquires 
such a high degree of temperature,—being 86° 
Fahr,, whilst that of the ocean at Jarge in the 
sume lat. (25° N.) does not exceed 78° Falir, The 
two currents, which puf.in metion perhaps three- 
fourths of the water of the gulf, unite about ¢0 m., 
W. of the Havaniuah; and by this junction the 
Grulf stream is formed, Fé runs along the N, coast 
of the island of Cuba, eastward; but it 18 neither 
broad nor rapid at the entrance of the Straits of 
Florida at. the Salt Kays, where it begins te nm 
about 14 m.an hour After entering the straits, 
its velocity increases to 24, 3, and occasionally 
4m,an hour. In the Narrows, however, between 
Cape Florida and the Limini (slands Gwhich be- 
Jong to the Bahamas), where the strait is only 
44 m, across, and the water-way is straitened by 
reefs and shoals to 35 in, it rans, 10 the month of 
August, 5m. an hour; and at that rate conmonly 
throvuch the remainder of the strait up to Cape 
Caiiaveral, Vhough the current has traversed, in 
this space, about 1° of lat., the temperature of its 
water is not sensibly diminished, From Cape Ca- 
Tiaveral (about 28° N. dat.) the eulf-stream runs ! 
iitst due N,, and then nearly NIC. along the shores 
of the United States, up te Cape Hatteras (30° 4, 
lat.). It increases gradually in width, and decreases 
in velocity. At Cape Hatteras it is from 72 to 
V7 om, aeross, and it runs only 64. m, per hour, 
‘The temperature of its water has sunk from 86° to 
$3°, In this part, the current rans not so close to 
the shores as in the Strait of Florkla, Tis NAV, 
edge is about 24 m, SE. from Cape Hatteras, 
After passing this cape, the current increases still 
more rapidly in width, and diminishes gradually 
in velocity. Between Cape Hatteras and the banks 
of Nantucket and St. Greorge (10° N, lat.), the 
general direction of the current eautinucs to be 
irom SW,to NEL, though the W. edge runs nearly 
due N. At the Nantucket and St, George Banks 
it suddenly dechnes its course to the It, and 
hrushing the S.extremity of the great bank of 
Newfoundland, it continues in that direction ax far 
as 43° or 44° W. long,, between 37° and 45° N, 
lat. Farther BE. it: bends to the SE, and S.: and 
have inelosed the ishinds of lores and Corvo, 
heloning to the group of the Azores, it is lost tn 
the ocean, ‘Phere ere some instances on reeord 
of the warm water of the rulf stream having ad- 
yaneed to the very shores of Spain and Portugal. 
Phe strongest current is between 38° and 389 N, 
lat.: and it ts probable that the breadth of the 
whole current. docs net excecd (20 naut, m., chough 
the warm water is found to be 20h 290, and even 
320 m, across, Between 659 and 669 W. long, 
the strongest cnrrent runs from 33 te 56 m.a day ; 
but 904) m. farther E., only from 40 to ¢5 om. In 
the neighboutheot of the Azores its mean rate 
does not exceed 10 mea day, The temperature of 
its water decreases lexs raptdly., At the meridian 
of 6339 Wy. long, or GOO nautical m, from Cape 
. Hatteras, the thermometer shows in summer SL9, 
ar from 189 to 119 above the water of the sea imder 
the same lat, At 739 long. its temperature is 75° ; 
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stream is joined by the Arctic current, which ori- 
ginates beneath the immense masses of ice that 
surround the pole; and thence runs in a SW, di- 
rection along the E. shores of Greenland, carrying 
with it a great number of icebergs, ice-fields” and 
ice-iloes. Pressing these icy masses against the 
coast of Greenland, the eurrent renders that. coast 
inaccessible; but it prevents the ice from spread- 
ingy over the North Sea, and from encumbering 
the shores of the British islands. At Cape Fare- 
well the width of the current seems to be from 
120 to 140 m., the ice-masses extending to such a 
distance from at. After passing Cape Farewell, 
the current bends to the N. and enters Davis's 
Strait, running along the western coast of Green- 
land up to the Polar Circle, where it crosses the 
strait to Cape Walsingham (about 66° N, lat); 
Hence it flaws southward along Cumberlanid’s 
Island to Frobisher’s and Hudson’s Straits. Oppo 
site these straits it rnns from 15 to 16m, 4 day. 
Approaching Newfoundland, the current divides: . 
one branch, ruumug through the strait ef Belle 
Isle, mixes with the waters: brourht down by the_ 
mi, Lawrence; whilst the other skirts the K., shores 
of Newfoundland, where it passes between the great 
and the onter bank of Newfoundland (between 45° 
and 46° Jat., and 46° and 47° Tong,}, and at last 
‘joins the oulf stream between 44° and 47° W. long, 
The width of this current, probably, nowhere ex- 
eceds 200 m.; the temperature of its water is 
always considerably lower than that of the ocean, 
sometimes as mach as 13° or 17°, 

The last current we have to notice, is the South 
Atlantic current, which traverses the ocean from 
I. to W, between 30° and 40° 8. lat. In the W. 
part of the Atlantic ita velocity seems to be mode- 

rate; but it increases as the current advances far- 
ther E. . and opposite the Cape it is very strong, 
i Jt is met with at a distance of from 150 to 180m. 
tfrom the Cape; hence it flows in a straight line 
inte the Indian Ocean, and traces of it are found 
2,000 m, beyond the Cape. That space of sea 
which intervenes between this curreut and the 
Cape, is occupied by another current, which runs 
iu an opposite direction; bemg formed in the In- 
dian Qcean by two. currents which deseend on 
both sides the islaudt ef Madagascar, and unite 
between the first point of Natal and Cape Recife, 
about 43° Slat. Passing the Cape of Good Hope, 
| it enters the Atlintic as a current, running at the 
rate of from L or 1£ m. an hour ina NW » di- 
rection, and may be “traced as far as: 25° S. lat, 
This current is called the Agulhas current, from 
passing over the bank of that name at the §, ex- 
tremity of Africa, 

Tracks of Vessels—In proportion as our know- 
ledve of the prevailing winds and of the strength 
and direction’ of the currents has increased, the 
tracks have been fixed with more precision, which 
vessels should follow in sailing from or to a country 
lying on the shores of the Atlantic. In a few 
cases they follow the same route, whether cutwaril 
or homeward bound ; but in most cases they follow 
different routes. We shell notice a few of those 
which are most frequented. 

1, Between Murape and the FV. coast of NL Ame- 


‘rier vessels keep clear of the gulf stream, sailing 


and even at Corvo, not lwwer than 724°, or from | along its N. border, between 44° and 40° N, tat. 


8° to 10° above the oeean, 
stream from tle Salt Kays to the 8, of the Azores 
is upwards of 3,000 naut, m. 
temperature decreases only [54° (from 869 to 7259). 

The sea which is traversed by it is subject ta nearly 


The length of the gulf | ff) in sailing from E. to W., they were to enter 


the gulf stream and to stem its current, they would 


Jt traverses fram | be delayed im their course, perhaps, not less than 
19° bo 20° of lat. Grom 239 to 42° er 48°), and its ja fortnight. 


If, in sailing from W. to E., they 
were to enter it, they, doubtless, would arrive four 
er five days sooner in urope ; but the vessels 


continual gales; especially towards the outer edyes | would suffer, from the continual gales which pre- 


of the current. 


vail within the borders of the stream, 50 much 


Nearly in the niddle of the Atlantic the gull | damage in wear and tear, that it hardly could be 
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compensated by the gain of afew days. In sail- 
ing to the United States N. of the gulf stream, 
vessels have the advantage of a counter current, 
which runs from the Nantucket and St, George 
Banks to Chesapeak Bay, and petiiaps to Cape 
Hatteras, 

2. In sailing from Furope to the West Indies 
and the countries 8., W., and N. of the Columbian 
Sea, different tracka are followed, outward and 
homeward. In sailing from Ieurope, the trade- 
winds are taken advantage of. The vessels pass 
Madeira and the Canary Islands, and sail S. as far 
us 219 N, lat., where they are certain to find a 
constant trade-wind. In this course they must 
avoid approaching too near the coast of Africa 
between Cape Nun and Cape Bianco, because the 
“. African current sets in towards the shores of 
the Sahara, and the winds blow continually from 
the sea towards the land. Many navigators who 
hoped to make the island of Tencriffe, according 
to their dead reckoning, have been earrie: so far 
to the E., that they have been east on these 
intospitable shores, where most of them have 
perished. Between 1790 and 1805, not. less than 
thirty vessels are known to have been thus lost; 
and it 18 supposed that many others had the same 
fate, without its being known. Having got a cen- 
stant trade-wind at 21° N. lat., the vessels sail W., 
and enter the Columbian Sea, commonly by one 
of the straits lying between the islands of Mar- 
tinique and Trinidad, 

In sailing homeward ships sometimes go throwgh 
the Mona (between Puerto Rico and [faiti} and 
windward (between Haiti and Cuba) passages: 
but more commonly they pass round the island of 
Cuba on the W., and sail through the Straits of 
Florida. As soon as they have got clear of the 
strait, they sail E. to get clear of the gulf stream. 
They then direct their course across the Atlantic, 
s.ofthe Bermudas, till they come into the longi- 
tude of the island of Flores, They then suil Nay 
either passing hetween Flores and the other Azores, 
or to the E of the group. 

3, In sailing from Kurope to the coaat of G wien 
(Demarara, Surinam, and Cayenne), anit to those 
provinces of Brazil which are situated W. of Cape 
St. Roque, ships go S, till they meet the’ trade- 
wind, and then shape their course to the pluce of 
lestination, but keeping a few desrees farther to 
the E.; for, on approaching the New Continent, 
they meet. the Giryana current, which carries then 
W.- If, therefore, they make land somewhut too 
far to the W., they find it very difficalt to attain 
their place of destination—having to bear up 
avainst the current, 

in returning to Europe, the vessels sail along 
the shores of America, where they are favoured 
hy the Guvana current, as far as the island of 
Trinidad, Then they keep to the windward of the 
Antilles, till they get into the variable winds, 
where they follow the track of the vessels return- 
ing from the W, Incties, 

4. Sailing from Kurope to 8. America, S. of Cane 
St, Roque, ships have to pass through the region of 
calms, and to traverse the equatorial current. The 
first retarils their progress, and the seeund carries 
them forcibly to the W. If they cut the equatorial 
line W, of 25° W. long., they cannot make Cape 
St. Rogue, and fall in with the Guyana current, 
which carries them atill farther W., and along the 
N, coast of Brazil. Then they can only get back 
to Cape St. Roque by a toilsome voyage of many 
flava, and even weeks, To avoid this, vessels tra- 
verse the line between 18° and 23° W, long. 
iiaving done this, thev are assisted by the Brazil 
current im making, with case, any part of the 
Cuast they please. 
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Vessels homeward bound from this coast take 
different tracks, aceording to the seasons. From 
March to September, when the monsoons blow, 
and the currents run, from 8. to N., between the 
Brazil current and the continent of 8. America, 
they sail along the shores, till, at Cape St. Roque, 
they meet the Guyana current: and then they 
follow the track of the vessels returuing from 
Guyana to Europe. But, from September to 
March, the periodical winds and currents blow 
and run from E. to SW., in the direction of the 
Brazil current. Ships then sail across the eur- 
rents, and try to get into the middle of the At- 
lantie, where they follow the track of the vessels 
retumung from the East Indies, , ‘ 

o. In sathing to the Kast Indies, it is now the 
general practice to avoid the mumerous difficulties 
met with in navigating along the coasts of Africa, 
S. of the equator, and to follow the tracks of the 
vessels bound to Brazil, Afterwards, the vessels 
proceed along the coast of S, America to 32° or 
33° 3. lat, where they get out of the range of the 
SE, tradesvinds, and are certain to meet with the 
S. Atlantie current, which carries them eastward. 
They do not touch at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
follow the current until they enter the Indian 
Ocean, | 

In returning from the East Indies to Europe, 
vessels enter the Agulhas current tear Madagras- 
car, and are carried by it to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they commonly stop for some time, 
From the Cape, the same current takes them by 
its NW. course to the middle of the Atlantic, 
They then shape their course N - 90 as to traverse 
the line between 22° and 24° W. long,, where 
they meet the NW, current, which takes them to 
20° or 25° N, lat., whence they proceed to the 
Azores, 

dce.—Both extremities of the Atlantic Ocean 
are invaded by great masses of ice, They either 
have been detached from the enormous masses 
which inclose the poles to a great distance, or 
from those countries which are situated sv near 
the poles, that their coasts are covered with ice 
fur the greater part of the year. Jn the N. 
seas the ice consists of icebergs, ice-fields, and 
ice-tloes, The icebergs are enormous masses of 
ice, sumetimes several hundred and even thousand 
yards long and bread: their summits being, in 
apme cases, Jit} ft. and more above the level of 
the sea, though only a seventh part-of the whole 
mass rises above it. They are properly glaciers, 
formed along the high and snow-covered coast of 
Greenland, and which have afterwards been pre- 
Cipitated into the sea, The ice-fields and iee-floes 
are considered as having been detached from the 
ice surrounding the pole. This ice is commonly 
of the thickness of from 20 to 36 ft., and rises 
from three to four ft. above the sea, These masses 
are called fields whenever they are so extensive 
that their limits cannot be discovered from the 
mast-head; and floes, when their extent may be 
overlooked from it. In the 8. Atlantic only, 
fields and floes are found, icebergs never having 
been met with, It is further worth remarking, 
that the ice advances much nearer to the N. than 
to the S. tropic. The ice-floes at Cape Horn are 
far from being numerous: and Capt, Weddell says 
that at 55° 20’ 8, lat. there is ne fear of falling in 
with ice. In the N. hemisphere, we always tind 
great ice-masses at some distance from the E. 
shores of Newfoundland, from J anuary to May and 
June; anid icebergs are annually seen grounded 
on the Great Bank. It even sometimes happens 
that icebergs are met with in the euif stream, 
d0g° N, lat. and 32? W, lone., as was the case in 
L&I iy, ; 
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Miscellaneous Remarks,—Fish seem to be much 
more plentiful in the seas near the arctic, than in 
those surrounding the antarctic, pole. ‘This is pro- 
bably to be accounted for by the greater number 
and greater extent of banks found in the N. seas; 
and these, besides, wash a far greater extent of 
shores, which many species of fish resort to in 
quest of food. Another remarkable fact 1s, that 
the seas near the equator, and, in general, those 
lying in lower latitudes, are much richer in species 
than the N. parts of the ocean; but that, in the 
latter, the number of mdividuals belonging to each 
species is far preater. Hence we find that the 
most extensive fisheries are those which are carrted 
on to the N, of 45° N, lat.; as the cod fisheries 
on the Great Bank of Newfoundland, and at the 
Laffoden Islands, the whale fishery at Spitzbergen 
and on both sides of Greenland, the herring fishery 


along the coasts of Great Britain, and the pilchard }. 


fishery in the British Channel. The most impor- 
tant fisheries 8. of 44°, if we except the whale 
fishery near the &. pele, seem to be that in the 
Caribbean Ses along the coasts of Venezuela, and 
that which the inhabitants of the Canary Islands 
carry on in the sea surrounding Cape Blanco in 
Africa. 

The temperature of the water is greater in the N. 
than in the 8. heniisphere. In the seas N. of the 
equatorial current, the thermometer indicates 30° 
or 81°, and S. of it 77° and 789, at the time when 
the sun approaches the line. ‘This ciffereiec may, 
perhaps, be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
sun’s remaining annually seven days longer to 
the N. than to the 4. of the equator. 

The specifie gravity end saltness of the sea-water 
is, doubtleas, greater near the equator than in the 
vicinity of the poles; but the experiments which 
have been made to determine the exact difference 
have given such different results, that we must 
still consider this question as undecided. Aceord- 
ing to Capt, Scoresby, the specific gravity of the 
sea-water near the coasts of Greenland varies be- 
tween 10259 and 1'0270, Between the tropics, 
some have found it 1°0300, or nearly this much ; 
and mear the equator, even 1°0578, but the last 
statement is, with reason, regarded as doubtful. 

In a part of the Atlantic, the gutf-weed, or fucus 
netang, occuts in great quantities, ‘This region 
extends nearly across the whole ocean, beginning 
on the E. at the 30th meridian, and terminating 
on the W. in the sea washing the E, side of the 
Bahama Bank. In width, it occupies the whole 
apace between 20° and 80° N, lat.; bat the whole 
extent of the surtace between these lines 1s not 
equally crowded with weed. ‘The most crowded 
part extends between 30° and 32° W, long.; 
where, in the neighbourhood of the island of 
Flores—one of the Azores-—it forms first only a 
small strip; but farther to the 3. expands to a 
great width, In this part of the Atlantic, which 
is called by the Portuguese, Afar de Sargasso 
(Weedy Sea), the fucus covers, like a mantle, far 
and wide, the surface of the sea, extending from 
N, to S. more than 1,200 m,. Another part of the 
sea, covered with fucus in a very crowded state, 
oceurs between the meridians of 7U° and 72°, and 
the parailels of 22° and 26°, towards the W, end 
of the region. The sea lying between these two 
crowded districts is, im some parts, only lightly 
strewed with sea-weeds; but in others it occurs 
in dense masses, 

An attempt to sink a telegraph cable in the At- 
lantic, between the shores of Ireland and New- 
foundland, was made in 1858. The work was 
completed on the Sth of August of this year, ancl, 
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ATLAS (MOUNT) | 


rica, and a reply returned, on the 22nd of August. 
However, electricity, after this first faint essay, 
refused to run its desired course, and the work 
had to be abandoned. Still less fortunate was a 
second attempt, made.in the summer of 1865, to 
submerge a stronger cable, 14 inch in thickness, 
The loss of this eable, some thousand miles from 
the shores of Europe, led to a postponement of the 

eat undertaking. . 

ATLAS (MOUNT), according to Herodotus, 
was a single isolated mountain of great elevation, 
on the W. coast of N. Africa, This information 
was probably obtained from the first navigators of 
these seas, who observed the elevated mountain 
which forms at Cape Geer (30° 40' N, lat.) the 
western extremity, and as it were the gable-end, 
of that extensive range now comprised under the 
name of Mount Atlas. : 

The principal and highest range of Mount Atlas 
is that which begins at Cape Geer (near 10° W. 
jong.), and extends F., with a slight declination 
to the N., as far as 5° W. long,, where it ap- 
proaches 32° N, lat. As to cross 1¢ requires two 
days’ journey, its width may be estimated at from 
30 to 40m. Its height nowhere seems to exceed 
the snow-line; for its highest summit, the Milt- 
sin, 27 m. SI. from the town of Morocco, has 
been measured by Lieut, Washington, and found 
to have an elevation of 11,400 ft. above the sea. 
It is only once in about twenty years free from 
snow, During the winter months the N, declivity 
of this range is frequently covered with snow for 
several weeks. ‘This is not the case with the 5. 
declivity, tuned towards the preat African desert 
(the Sahara), and towards the hot winds blowing 
from that quarter, and snow falls rarely there, 
even on the highest summits, The whole range 
is called by the natives Djibbel Telge, that is, the 
Snow Mountains, 

From the E, extremity of the Djibbel Telge a 
chain branches off on the $. side, which runs in a 
WW. direction, and terminates with low hills on 
the Atlantic sea at Cape Nun. According to Jack- 
gon, it contains a snow-capped summit, E. of 
Elala, but its mean elevation does not appear very 
creat. Between this range and the Djibbel Tele 
lies the province of Suse, Along the 3. base of 
this range runs the river Drih, which reaches the 
sea about 32 m. S. of Cape Nun. , 

At about 5° W, long. and 329 N. tat, the chain 
forms a mountain-knot, from which issue two 
Tanges, one running a little to the E. of N., and 
the other first NE, and then E. The range which 
runs a little to the E. of N. continues in that di- 
rection from 32° to 344°, where at a distance of 
about 30 m. from the Mediterranean, it divides 
into two ridges, which hence run along the Medi- 
terranean Sea, in opposite directions, the W. ter- 
minating on the peninsula forming the Straits of 
Gibraltar, at Cape Spartel, and the E. continuing 
through the whole of Algiers, and terminating at 
Capes Blanco and Zibeeb, on the strait separating 
Sicily from Africa. ‘The undivitled range (bet, 
32° and 844°) is called by the Europeans Greater 
Atlas, and by the natives Djebbel Tedla or Adtla. 
The chain which extends W. to Cape Spartel, 1a 
commonly named the Lesser Atlas; by the na- 
tives, Ernf, that is, the Coast Mountains, The 
highest part is hardly anywhere more than 15 or 
20 m. distant from the sea; but in numerous places 
its branches occupy the whole space lying between 
it and the elevated shores; it forms the capes of 
Tres Foreas, Quilates, Negro, and Ceuta,  fts 
mean elevation hardly exceeds 2,000 ft, 


The chain which skirts the Mediterranean from 
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of the range from the sea varies’ between 10 and 
30 m., but at numerous points the coast, itself is 
formed by mountains of considerable elevation, 
which are parts of the great masses lying behind 
them. No level country of any extent occurs 
along the shores, except the Plain of Metidjah, E. 
of the town of Algiers, This range is of greater 
elevation than the W. Shaw states that the 
higher portions of it are covered with snow a con- 
siderable part of the year; and the French natu- 
_ taliat Destontaines estimated their height at 7,200 
ft, But the highest points have lately been mea- 
sured, and one has been found to rise 5,124 ft., ancl 
another 6,729 ft. only above the sea, E. of 5° E. 
long, the mountains in the interior seem to be 
much lower than farther W., but some higl: sum- 
Mits occur on the coast very near the sea, This 
chain is at several places broken down, and it is 
by these wide chasms that the most. considerable 
rivers of Northern Africa find their way to the 
Mediterranean Sea, as the Malwia, Shellif, Isser, 
Sumeim, Wad el Kebir, Seibous, and Mejerdah, 

The mountains in which these rivers have their 
otigin are very imperfectly known, even ag re- 
spects their geographical position. It is supposed 
that they form the coutinuation of the ridge which, 
branches off from the mountain-knot at 5° W. 
long, and 32° N. lat, towards the NE., but after- 
wards by degrees declines to the K. East of the 
meridian of Greenwich, its principal masses seem 
to He near the parallel of 35° N. lat. and to ex- 
tend eastward to the meridian of 10°, Between 
this range and the more southerly one, lie wide 
valleys-and plains of moderate extent but of great 
fertility; they have a temporate climate, and eon- 
stitute the best portion of the countries embosomed 
within the range of Mount Atlas, The height of 
the range to the 5. does not equal that lying N, 
of the valleys, though it uccupies a greater width. 
Among the natives a great portion of it is known 
under the name of Djebbel Amer, or Lowart. 

The country extcuding south of this range is 
called Sahara by the natives, which is the land of 
the steppe, It partakes in some respects of the 
character of the Great Desert, but differs wilely 
from it m others, and must be considered as be- 
longing to the system of Mount Atlas. This 
country presents a succession of flat-backed ridges 
of moderate elevation, but considerable breadth, 
Tunning commonly E,and W. The lower grounds 
by which they are separated from each other, are 
completely closed valleys or plains of moderate 
extent, each of which has a temporary or perma- 
nent lake in its lowest part, the receptacle of the 
waters that tlow down from the adjacent high 
grounds during the rains, ‘The surface of this ex- 
tensive, country is composed of a sandy soil, en- 
tirely destitute of trees, aud, in most parts, even 
uf every kind of vegetation, at least during the 
dry season. But along the water-courses exten- 
. sive plantations of date trees exist; hence the 
country has received the name of Bled-el-jerced, 
or the country of dates, In most districts the water 
is salt or brackish; but in parts potable water 
may.be obtained in abundance by digging wells 
to the depth of 100 and sometimes 2(H) fathoms. 
Thia country extends S. to the very borders of 
the Great African Desert, and extends eastward 
far beyond 10° E, long, 

Our knowledge of” the roads traversing this 
mountain system is very scanty. It is believed 
that only two passes, Bebawan and Beluvin, exist 
' between the province uf Suse und the country N. 
of the Atlas, Farther F., between 5° and 4° W. 
long., lies the great caravan raad, on which the 
commerce between Foz in Morocco, and Timbuctoo 
im Soudan, is carried on. It traverses the dis- 
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tricts of Tafilett and Drah, and is connected with 
the great caravan road leading -to Mecca, which 
branches off from the former between 32° and 33° 
N. lat., not far from the sources of the river 
ulvia, The principal stations of the caravans 
within the Atlas mountains are named Kassali or 
Aksabi Shurefa, Tiz Fighig, Gardeia, and Warglah, 
all of which are situated near the 8. borders of the 
mountain system. From Wurglah the road passes 
to Gadames, and hence to Murzook in Fezzan. 
We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
mineral riches of the Atlas; the precious metals 
seem only to occur in the province of Suse, and 
not in abundance, at least. no mines are worked, 
But copper is plentiful in the principal range .S. of 
the town of Moroeco, where it is worked by the 
natives who inhabit the mountains, and who are 
in @ great measure independent of the sultan of 
Morecco, Iron of .good quality occurs in many 
places, and is worked in few, as is likewise lead: 
antimony in abundance is found and collected in 
the range of Tedla, Rock-salt is alse plentifizl, but 
not worked, because salt may be obtained with 
less labour by evaporating: sea-water, Saltpetre 
of a superior qualicy abounds in some districts of 
Suse, and in the neighbourhood of the town of Mo- 
rocco; fubler’s earth is abundant andof good quality. 

Mount Atlas is inhabited by a nation which 
must be considered as aboriginal, having probably 
been in possession of N, Africa long before the be- 
ginning of our historical records. It is known 
under the name of Berebbers, or Berbers: though 
it.seems that this denomination is cutirely un- 
known to themselyes, This nation, which still 
forms the bulk of the pep. of N. Africa, including 
nearly the whole of the Sahara, is divided within. 
the limits of Mount Atlas inte two great tribes, 
the Amazirghes, or Mazirghes, and the Shelluhs. 
The latter oceupy the two high western ranpres, 
including the province of Suse: and the Amazir_ 
ghes the remainder. It has long been a question, 
whether these two nations speak only different 
cLalects of one language, or two essentially different 
languages; but a learned traveller, Graberg de 
Heinso, who published a work on the empire of 
Morocco, with perfect. knowledge of the languages, 
states that they are substantially the same, the 
difference between them being not rreater than 
that between the Portuguese and Spanish, or the 
English and Dutch languages. Both nations, how- 
ever, differ in their manner of life and occupations, 
the Sheliuhs living in houses, cultivating the fer- 
tue valleys of the mountain ranges, and applying 
themselves with assiduity and success to several 
mechamical arts; whilst the Amazirghes dwell in 
tents or caverns, attending ouly to their numervus 
herds of cattle and sheep, Only a few individuals 
of these nations are subject to the emperor of Mo- 
roceo and the French rulers of Algiers. Those in- 
habiting the mountains have preserved their inde- 
pendence, and are governed by independent chiefs. 
They are frequently at war with the SOVereleNs i 
whose territories their possessions are included. 
Among beth nations a considerable number of 
Jews ure settled. 

The most exaggerated notions were early enter- 
tained of the height of Mount Atlas. Mela Says 
of it, fm arenis mons est Atlas, dense consurgens, 
verum imcisis undique rupibus, preveps, invius, et 
quo magis surgit, exilior, qui, guod altius quam con- 
apici potest, usque in nubile erigitur, celum et sidera 
non taxgere modo vertice, sed sustinere quoque dictus 
est. (lib. iii. 3,10), This supposed extTaordinary 
height of the mountain, and the ignorance that 
prevailed in the earlier ages of the contiptous 
countries, afforded full scope for the exercise of 
the imagination, The pvetical histery of Atlas 
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may be seen in Ovid (Metamorph. lib. 


and is referred to by Virgil in one of the finest 
passages of the A‘neld, lib, iv, line 246. 


ATI, or ATRIA, a town of Southern Jtaly, | ilymettus ; 


prov. Teramo, 6 m. from the Adriatic, and 11 m. 
N. by E. Civita Penne, on a steep mountain. 
Pop. 10,125 in 1862, The town is the seat of a 
bishopric, has a cathedral, parish church, several 
convents, a grammar school, two hospitals, and a 
mont-de-pieté, 

This is a very ancient city, and instead of the 
Venetian Adria, it has been supposed tohave given 
its name to the Adriatic; but the weight of au- 
thority and probability is against this supposition ; 
its origin is, however, undetermined, or Jost in 
obscurity. Some extraordinary excavations exist 
in a hill near the town, farming a series of cham- 
bers, distributed with such regularity as to autho- 
rise the notion that they were designed for same 
“particular object, such as prisons or magazines, 
These peculiarities have suggested the idea that 
they are of a more remote construction than the 
Lathomie at Syracuse, which they much tesembie, 
or than the celebrated prisons of Servius ‘Til tus at 
Rome. Some antiquarics have supposed, not 
without considerable plausthility, that the word 
Atrium must have been derived from these exca- 
vations, The town received a Roman colony about 
the vear 465 u.c, It seems to be generally al- 
lowed that the Emperor Adrian was descended of 
a family originally of this city, 

ATRIPALDA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Avellino, on the Sabato, 2 m. . Avellmo, Pop. 
5,008 in 1862, The tewn has a collegiate anda 
parochial church, with faories of cloth, paper, and 


nails, 

' ATTERCLIFFE, a township in the par, of 

Sheffield, which sce. 
ATTICA, in antiquity, the most celebrated 
repion of Greece, and the seat of its most renowned 
wple, now part of the monarchy of Attica and 
seotia, and forming the eparchy of Athens, It 
lies between lat, 387° 3Y (Cane Colonna), and 38° 
22’ N., and long; 23° 20’ and 249 5° (C. Marathon} 
E., having N, Bootia, E. the Augean Sea, 5, and 
SW. the Gulf of Egina (Saronic G.), and W. the 
eparchy of Megara: shape triangular, tle base to 
the NW.: length 44.m.; breadth about 41m, 
Pop. of the modern monarchy 87,223 in 1841, and 
116,024 in 1861. Attica owed all its ancient 
glory to the industry and genius of its inhabitants. 
Soil mostly rugced, the surface consisting of barren 
hills, er plains of Jittle extent. The chief moun- 
tains are Nosea (Pamies), the loftiest; llatea 
(Citheron), and Mangia, which form ita XN. bonn- 
dary; Mendeli (Ventelicus), famous for its mare : 
Vrelo-vuni (Hymettus), and Laurini (Leurion), 
famous for its silver mines. The most remarkable 
plains are those of Athens and Marathon; rivers, 
the Sarandepore, Cephissus, and Tissus. The pro- 
duce of Attiea differs remarkably from that of Baso- 
tia; it is deficient of water, and vields little grain 
except barley ; its pastures are but few, and its 
sponta.1eous vepetation cansists moastly of ever- 
Ireens, as the pine, prinari, olive, myrtle, &¢. 
Parnes is covered by a forest, and supphes Athens 
and the surrounding country with fuel; [vmettus 
abounds with lentisks, wild thyme, and other ado- 
riferous plants; its honey still enjoys some portion 
of its an@ent fame; and its mutien hasa delicious 
flavour. ‘The oil is equal to that of France: what 


corn is produced is very good, and the harvest : 
I 


unproductive, a geat part of 16 not being worth 
cultivation. 


takes place earlier than in any other part of Grecce, 
Game is very abundant, and wolves, wild boars, 
andafew bears are met with in the NX.) Owls, 
eapecially the small grey owl (Stra passerine), still 
inhabit the vicinity of Athens in great numbers ; | 
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iv. line 656), } but luckily there are remarkably few venomous 


reptiles orinsects, ‘The chief mineral treasures are 
marble, white at M. Pentelicus, and grey at M, 
the anc, silver mines of Laurium are 
no longer productive, Air pure and healthy 5; and 
though the ceuntry is in many parts dreary and 
uncultivated, the summits of the mountains afford 
sublime views, embellished by numerous claystcal 
remains, associated with imperishable and en- 
nobling recollections, Every hillock of Attica ap- 
pears to have been dedicated to gods or heroes, 
and decorated with their altars and statues, the 
ruins of which are often clearly traceable, It 
originally contained 174 demi or boroughs ; it now 
possesses no town of any importance, except 
Athens; its villages are mostly inhabited by Alba- 
nlans, 

ATTLEBOROUGII, a m,. town and par. of 
England, co. Norfolk, hand. Shrepham, 1o4 m, 
SW. Norwich, and 110m. from London by Great 
astern railway. ‘The par. contains 4,800 acres, 
and 2,221 inhah. acc. to the census of 1861, The 
town, formerly a place of some importance, 1s now 
decayed and meousiderable. 

ATTOCK (Ater, a limit}, an. Varanas, a fort 
and town of the Punjab, Hindostan, on the Ki. 
bank of the Inds, in lat, 839 56° NL, long. 719 67° 
[..42m. ESE. Peshawer, aul 230m. NW. Lahore. 
The madern fort stands on a low hilloek beside the 
river; it is of an obleng form; its sliortest faces 
parallel to the river, being 400 yards in length, 
and the others twice as long. The walls are of 
polished stone, and the whole structure is hand- 
sone ; but in a military point of view it is of little 
importance, being commanded by a hill, from which 
it is divided only by a ravine, Estimated pop. of 
town 3,000. On the opposite side of the river is a 
small villaze, having a fort erected by Nadir Shah, 
ani a fine aqueduct built by some former Khuttuk 
chicf. The Indus is here 200 yards bread, the 
channel deep, and the eurrent. rapid, but so tran- 
quil that a bridge might be thrown vver it; and 16 
is easily passed both in boats and on the inflated 
hides of oxen, a contrivance commen here anck as 
old as the davs of Alexander the Great, who is be~ 
lieved to have crossed the Indus at or near this point. 

AUBAGNE, a town of France, dep. Bouches du 
Thoue, cap. cant., on the Yeaume, 10 m, It, Mar- 
seilles, on the railway frum Marseilles to Nice. 
Pop. 7,202 in 1861. Aubagne consists of an ald 
and a new town; the former built ou the declivity 
of a hill, and the latter at its fout. Tn the first, the 
houses ure small, and the streets narrow and dirty, 
but in the new part the houses are poeod, and the 
streets broad and well kept. It has fabrics of 
earthenware and paper, and tanneries; and several 
fairs are held in it, for the sale of horses, mules, ant 
jewellery, ; 

AUBE, an inland dep, of France, SE. Paris, be- 
tween 47° 535’ and 48° 42’ N. lat., and 3° 24 and 
4° 48’ Io, long., having N. dep. of Marne, E, Haute 
Marne, S. the Cote d'Or and Yonne, and W. Seine 
et Marne. Area, 600,139 hectares, or 2,393 English 
sq.m. Pop, 264,247 in 1851, and 262,785 mn 1861, 
The department. is traversed by the Seine, which is 
navigable from Proves, and atso by its important 
affluent the Aube, whence the dep, has its namie ; 
the latter is navigable from Arcis-sur-Aibe. Sur- 
fuce generally flat, but in the NW. quarter there 
ire some low hills. The soil of the region to the 
N. and W. of Troyes consists of chalk thinly 
covered with mould, and is exceeding]y barren and 


The subsoil of the other portign, vr 
that to the FE. and &. of ‘Proves, also colisists of 
chatk: but heing fur the most part thickly covered 
with alluvial deposit, produces huxuriant crops of 
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com, hemp. and turnips. Agriculture has made 
considerable progress since the revolution, particu- 
larly aa respects the culture of turnips, and the 
formation of artificial meadows. Oxen as well as 
horses are employed in field labour. The annual 
produce of wool is estimated at 220,000 kiloga, A 
great number of hogs are fattened. The meadows 
in the valleys of the Seine, Aube, and Armance an- 
nually supply about 2,000,000 quintals hay, about 
one-third part of which is sent te Paris, The 
forests in some parts are pretty extensive, but in 
the barren.chalk region there is a great want of 
trees, The best wines are those of Hicev, Bac. 
Bouilly, Javernant, aud Laines-aux-Bois, Accord- 
ing to the official tables, the principal divisions 
of the soil are-—cultivable land 394,000, meadows 
37,000, vineyards 23,000, woods #0,000,. heaths, 
moors, &c. 22,000 hectares. LExeepting chalk and 
marble, the minerals are unimportant. The 
manufacture of cotton stuffs and yarn, hosiery, and 
woollen stuffs, 1s extensively carried on, and about 
2,000 looms and 3,500 workpeople are employed 
in the weaving of stockings, ‘The establishments 
for spinning wool, produce annually about 40:0,00%) 
kilogs, of yarn; and those fur spinming-eotton put 
in motion 68,000 spindles, empliying from 2,700 to 
A000 workpeople, and furnish annually 500,000 
kilogs. of yarn. ‘There are also tanneries, works for 
the preparation of beet-root sugar, glass-works and 
tile-works, With the exception of Troyes, the 
chef-liew, or capital of the department, none of the 
other towns are of muchimportanee, The depart- 
ment is divided into five arrondissements, vis., 
Troyes, Areis-sur-Aube, Bar-sur-Aube, Bar-sur- 
Seine, and Nogent-sur-Seine, and subdivided into 
twenty-six cantons and 447 communes. The 
ecclesiastical affairs are under the bishop of 
Troyes, suffrayan of the archbishop of Sens, 

AUBEL, a town of Belgium, prov, Liege, 5m, 
N. Verviers. Pop. 3,050 in 1856. It has a good 
weekly market, and a considerable trade in butter 
and cheese, 

AUBENAS, a town of France, dep, Ardéche, cap, 
cant, near the Ardéche, at the foot of the Ceven- 
nes, 13m. SW. Privas, Pop. 8,529 in 18t1. The 
town is beautifully situated on the slope of a well- 
wooded hill, and is surrounded by the ruins of an 
old wall flanked with towers, The interior of the 
towh, however, by ne means corresponds with the 
beauty of ita situation, its streets being generally 
crooked, narrow and filthy, and the houses ill- 
built, Aubenas is the seat of a tribunal of com- 
merce, and has mavufactures of cloth, filatures and 
fabrics of silk, and establishments for the dressing 
of leather. It is the great mart for the sale of the 
wines and chestnuts of the dep., and has also a con- 
siderable trade in raw and wrought silk, wool, and 
cotton, 

AUBERVILLIERS, or Métredame-des- Vertus, 
a village of France, dep. Seine, a little to the N. 
of Paris, Pop. 6,098 in 1831. The inhabitants 
are principally employed in the raising uf garden 
atufis for the supply of Paris, 
| AUBIGNY, a town of France, dep. Cher, cap. 
cant., on the Nore, 28m, N. Dourges, Pop, 2,654 
in 1861. The town is old and ill-built. It has 
manufactures of coarse cloth, linsey-woolsey, 
serges, &e., and is the centre of 3, considerable 
trade in wool, Aubignuy, with its lordship, was 
erected into a duchy in 1684, in favour of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and her son, the Duke of 
Richmond. 

AUBIN-DE-CORMIER (8T.}, a town of 
France, dep, Ile et Vilaine, on a steep hill, 16 m, 
NE, Rennes. Pop, 2,098 in 1861, 

AUBIN (ST.), a town of France, dep. Aveyron, 
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the Southern railway. Pop. 7,856 in 1861, Inthe | 
environs of this town are the burning mountains, 
or rather hills, of Fontagnes and Buegne, in which 
subterranean fires have been in action for ages, 
The smoke and other vapours produced by the 
fires deposit on the sides of the crevices of the 
rocks and earth, by which they make their escape, 
large quantities of imperfect alum and subli- 
mated sulphur. The alum crystals being col- 
lected and refined furnish excellent alum, sufficient 
for the supply of Fraice, 

AUBIN (ST,), a finely situated sea-port town 
of the island of Jersey, opposite to St. Heliers, on 
the W, side of the bay on which the latter is 
built. Pop. 2,070 in 1861. The town consists 
principally of a single street. of well built houses. 
There is a harbour formed by a pier, but it is de- 
ficient im water; but the largest ships may an- 
chor inside the pier at St. Aubin’s Castle, in the 
vicinity, 

AU BONNE, a town of Switzerland, cant, Vaud, 
on the Aubonne, 14 m. W. by 8, Lausanne, on the 
rtilway from Lausanne to Geneva, Pop, 1,734 in 
1860. The castle of Aunbonne, which commands 
a very fine view, was built by the counts of Gru- 
yeére, and repaired by Tavernier, the celebratect 
traveller, to whom it helonged, in the seventeenth 
century, The heart of Duquesne, one of the moat 
celebrated naval officers of France, is interred in 
the parish church, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory, 

AUBURN, a town of the U, States, N. York, 
ca, Cayuga, at the N. end of Owasco Lake, 169 m. 
SW. Alban, and 3f4 m. NW. New York. Pop, 
12,100 in 1860. The streets are wide and mac- 
adamised, having numerous lofty buildings of 
brick and dressed limestone, Auburn is prin- 
cipally celebrated fur its state prisou, founder in 
1816. Thisis a very extensive building, and has 
been conducted, since 18238, on what has been 
called the ‘silent, or Auburn plan,’ that is, on the 
plan of confining the prisoners to separate cells 
during the night, and making them work together 
during the day, taking care to enforce, when they 
are together, the strictest silence. The prison 
was at first conducted on the system of solitary 
confinement, which not being found to answer, the 
present system was established in its stead, Ex- 
clusive of the state prison, there are at Auburn 
a county prison, built in 1833; a Presbyterian 
thealogical seminary, incorporated in 1820, with 
a good brary; a college, founded in 1836: a 
court-house, with numerous places for public 
worship. 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, dep. Creuse, 
cap. arrond,, on the river of that name, 20 m, SE, 
Gueret. Pop. 6,003 in 1861. The town is pic- 
turesquely situated in a sterile country, in a nar- 
row gorge, surrounded by rocks and mountains. 
it consists of one long street of good houses; has 
a theatre, and an agricultural societv. The carpet 
manufacture of Aubusson is the most celebrated 
in France, after that of the Gobeling and Beau- 
vais. It was formerly, however, much more ex- 
tensive than at present. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century the town is said to have con- 
tained 12,000 inhabitants, of whom upwards of 
2,000 were directly employed in the carpet trade. 
But being mostly Protestants, the revocation of 
the edict. of Nantes, by making the greater nam- 
ber emigrate to foreign countries, gave a blow to 
the manufacture, from which tt never recovered. 
In 1/86, if employed about 700 workpeople.. Et 
languished for a long time after the revolution: 
but within the last dozen years it has materially 


improved, and at present it employs a greater 
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254 AUCH - AUDINCOURT 
AUCH, a city of France, dep, Gers, of which it | of voting in the returm of a m., either to the Scotch 
is the cap., on the left bank of the Gers, and on | or British parliaments. 
the railway from Agen to Tarbes. Pop. 11,900in| AUDE, a maritime dep. in the 8. of France, on 
1861, The town stands on the plateau and de-| the Mediterranean, separated from Spain by the ~ 
elivity of a hill, which gives it at a distance 2| dep. of the Pyrenees Orientales, Area, 606,307 
fine appearance. A considerable suburb 1s bwilt | hectarea, or 2,246 English sq.m. Pop, 289,747 in 
on the opposite side of the river, the commnunica- | 1851, and 353,633 in 1861, The Aude, whence it 
tion with it being kept up by a bridge. It ts the | derives its name, is the only considerable river in 
seat of a court of assize, of tribunals of com-/ the dep.; but it 1s traversed from I, to W. by the 
merce and original jurialiction, and of an arch-| canal of Languedoc, The coast along the Medi- 
bishopric; and has a royal college, a primary | terranean is mostly low, and is bordered by several 
normal school, a theological seminary, a school | lagoons, or, as they are called in the language of 
of design, an agricultural society, a museum, and | the country, efangs, or ponds. At the mouth of 
a public library with about. 5,000 volumes. Not-| one of them is La Nouvelle, the only port in the 
withstanding modern imprevements, Auch 1s still| dep, Surface generaliy hilly and mountainous, 
generally il-built, and the streets, though clean, | being encumbered on the N. with the Montagne 
are narrow and crooked, The best part of the | Noire, a prolongation of the Cevennes, and on the 
~tewn is on the summit of ithe plateau. There ts|$,. with ramifications of the Pyrenees. The 
here a magnificent promenade upon an elevated | highest summit of the latter, the Pic Mosset, 
terrace of great extent, finely shaded, and com- | rises about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
manding an extensive view over the neigh-| the highest pomt of the Montagne Noire is about 
bouring country as far as the Pyrenees. Prin- | 3,900 feet above the sea, Soil of the plains and 
cipal public buildings, the cathedral and the | vallevs generally calcareous and very productive. 
hetel of the prefecture. The former is one of the! Climate vanable, and principally distinguished 
most magnificent in France; but though taken | by the prevalence of hot winds; that from the 
as a whole it is admirable, its parts are not a little} SE, called the Auten, and that from the NW. 
incongruous, the principal part. of the building [ called the Cers. Both of these blow with great 
being Gothic, while the front and some other! force; and at Carcassonne and Castelnaudary the 
portions are Gireck. The different parts of the} autan is oceasionally so violent as to unroof 
interior are execedingly well proportioned. The | houses and tear up trees. In summer it some- 
hotel of the prefecture, formerly the archiepis- | times strikingly resembles the stracco, All sorts 
copal palace, is a vast and noble building. There! of corn are raised on the plains, and millet and 
is also (in the suburb} an immense hospital, with | buckwheat on the mountains, The produce ex- 
a town-house and barracks, Auch has manufac- | ceeds the consumption of the inhabitants so much, 
tures of thread and eotton stuffs, coarse cloths, | that the export is estimated at about 500,000 
with tanneries, and estublishments fer the syin-| hectolitres a year, Next to corn, wine is the 
ning of wool, <A considerable trade is carried on, | most important agricultural product, the vine- 
particularly in the brandies of Armagnac, vaTds being supposed to furnish about 890,000 
Auch is a very ancient town. Hefore the Reo- | leetolitres a year, The red wines are inferior, 
man conquest it was called Climberris, and was | but the white wines, particularly the blanquette 
the capital of the Auscii, Augustus having! de Limoux, are much esteemed, <A good deal of 
planted in it a Roman colony, it tock the name off brandy is manutactured. Sheep numerous: an- 
Augusta-Auscocurum, whenee its modern name | nual product of wool estimated at 1,800,000 kilogs. 
has been derivéd. The old city stood on the right | Irrigation well understood; and there are some 
hank of the Gers, on the site of the present} fine artificial meadows. The honey of Narbonne 
suburb, The modern city is, however, very an- [is the tinest in France. According to the official 
cient, having been founded previously to the; tables, the soil is principally appropriated as 
reign of Clovis. follows; viz.—cultivable lands 273,000, meadows 
AUCHTERARDER, a town of Scotland, co, | 11,000, vineyards 50,000, forests 44,000, and waste 
Perth, on the S. bank of the Earn. Pop. 2.844 m [ lands, heaths, &c. 183,000 hectares. Landed pro- 
1861, The tewn, which is nearly 1m, in length, | perty is ereatly subdivided in this as in the other 
consists of a single strect on both sides the high | South-west departments; the average extent of 
road from Glasgow ta Perth, being about 14 m.{ the farm is 60 acres, and a great many are legs, 
W. by S. from tle latter, and having a sta-; This subdivision is of old date, and existed long 
tion on the Scottish Central railway, The town | previous to the revolution, The dep. is rich in 
is principally occupied by cotton weavers in the | mineral products, Mines of iron are wrought in 
employment of the Glasgow manufacturers. A | different places; and the total produce of the 
one time it returned members to the Seotch par- | foundries is estumated at about 17,000 metrical 
liament, and it is uncertain how or when it Jost | quintals a year, Above 30,000 pieces of cloth are 
the privilege. At present it is the scat of a Pres-| annually manufactured at. Carcassonne, of which 
bytery. It was burned down by the Earl of Mar, | 6,000 are exported to the Levant. There is also 
m 1718, and has no building werth notice. The | a large manufactory of combs and articles of jet, 
agriculture of the parish has been greatly im-| with fabrics of paper, tanneriea, distilleries, ‘and 
proved within the present century. salt-works, Trae and industry have heen greatly 
AUCIITERMCUCHTY, a royal burgh and par. + promoted by the facilities of communication af- 
of Seotland, eo, Fife, the town being situated on | forded by the canal of Languedoc, as well as by 
the high road from Kinross to Cupar, 9m, W, the | the railway from Tonlouse to Cettg with its 
latter, an the Edinburgh-Perth railway, Pop. of | branches, which crosses the department. Principal 
town 1,215, and of suburbs 1,223 in 1868. The! towns Carcassonne, Narbonne, and Castelnau- 
town is intersected by a rapid streamlet, employed | dary. 
to turn flax and other mills,and te supply ableach-| ADL DINCOURT, a village of Franee, dep, 
field. Jt is very itregularly built, but contains a| Doubs, cap. cant., on the Daibs, 3m. SE. Mont- 
fair proportion of good substantial houses, ‘The | beliard. Pop. 2,864 in 1861, This village is 
inhabitants are principally eroployed in’ the | distinguished by its iron-works, which furnish 
weaving and spimiuug of linen and cotton, ¢spe- annually above 5,110,000 Kilogs, of bar and 
aeenldar elo feaoine  VPtaurne ornatead ao rover) Boperh | wedaooehto ina exe lyeve of ennevlarahle apantitioa 
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AUDRUICQ, a town of France, dep. Pas de 
Calais, cap. cant., 2,373 m,. NNW. St. Omer, on 
the Great Northern railway. Pop. 2,220 in 1861, 
‘Fhe town is strongly fortified. 

AUERBACH, a town of Saxony, on the 
Golzsch, 12 m, E. Plauen. Pop. 4,444 in 1861, 
The town was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1834, but has been rebuilt in a superior style, It 
has manufactures of muslin and black lace, with 
breweries, paper-works, and an active trace. 

AtverRBAcH, a handsome village of g,d. Hesse 
Darmstadt, 15 m. 8. Darmstadt. Pop, 1,750 in 
1861. It has a castle, the summer residence of the 
Grand Duke; and several wells and baths, much 
resorted to by the inhabitanta of Darmstadt, 

AUERSTADT, a small villaze of Prussian 
Saxony, reg. Merseburg, 6 m. W. Naumburg, 
Here, on the 14th of Octuber, 1806, the main body 
af the great Prussian army, under the Duke of 
Brunswick and the king in person, was defeated 
by the division of the grand French army com- 
manded by Marshal Dayoust, The same day 
Wapoleon defeated, at Jena, the neht wing of the 
Prussian army, under General Mollendorff, The 
combined action has been called the battle of 
Jena, (See Jena.) Davoust, in reward of his 
skill and gallantry, received from Napoleon the 
title of Duke of Auerstadt, 

AUGGUR, a town of Hindostan, prov, Malwa; 
in the dom, of Sindia; on a rocky eminence, 1,59% 
ft. above the level of the sea, between two Lakes, 
40m, NE, Oojein; lat, 23° 43’ N., long. 76° 1' E. 
{tis surrounded by a stone wall, ancl has a well- 
built native fortress: it is of considerable extent, 
and in 1820 contained 5,000 lrouses; but these, 
excepting one street, were nearly mud buildings. 

AUGSBURG (an, Augusta Vinedelicorum), a city 
of Bavaria, cap. circ, Upper Danube, finely situated 
i an extensive and fertile plain, between and near 
the confluence of the Wertach and Lech, 35 m. 
NW. Munich, at the junetion of the railways from 
Munich te 01m, and from Niirnberg to the lake of 
Coustance. Pop. 38,460 in 1861, Angsburge was 
long one of the richest, most commercial, and 
powerful of the free cities of the empire, Its forti- 
fications were «dismantled in 1703, and the old 
walls have been partiy converted into promcnades. 
The streets are mostly narrow and inconvenient, but 
one of them, the Maximilian Strasse, is a noble 
thorvughfare, more than ¥ of a mile in length, wide 
and airy, with lofty, well-built. houses, and orna- 
mented with several fine fountains. There are 
same other good streets and squares, The houses, 
which are mostly old, are large, and sculptured 
and parted fronts are common. The town-hall, 
near one of the extremities of the Maximilian 
Mtrasse, the finest building in the town, was 
finished in 1620, Ithas a hall on tis second story, 
denominated the gelden hall, from the profusion 
of gilding, reckoned one of the finest apartments in 
diermany., The other public buildings are the 
palace, formerly the residence of the .bishop, but 
now used fer government offices; the cathedral, 
an extensive Gothic fabrie, dating, in part, frum the 
sixth eentury; thearsenal; the abbev of St. Ulric, 
with the church of St, Afra, and the new ‘ Waa- 
renhalle,’ or commercial exchuuge. The town is 
extremely well supplied with water, and is inter- 
sected by no fewer than four canals, lxclusive of 
the walks on the glacis and in the neighbourhood, 
it has a fine promenade in front of St, Ulric’s 
church. Among the educational establishments 
are two gymiasiumy, at one of which Prince Louis 
Napoleon, subsequently Napoleon [I]., iimperor, 


received his edueation; an academy of arts, founded 
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day schools, The public library contains a valu- 
able collection of printed and manuscript Greek 
works. The collection of paintings, chiefly of the 
German school, formerly in the town-hall, has been 
partly removed to Munich. Among the charitable 
establishments is the Fuggerei, This consists of 51 
smalt houses contaming 106 dwellings, built in 
1519 by the Fugyer family, and let to indigent citi- 
zens at a mere nominal rent. In our own times, 
schaezler, a banker of the city, has followed up 
this example, by endowing a school of industry 
for 100 orphans and poor children, and founding 
an asylum for decayed towns-people, 

The manufactures of Augsburg are various and 
Important, That of woollen stuffs is the most ex- 
tensive and thriving; these of cotton and linen, 
though still considerable, have declined. It has also 
acannon foundry, and produces large quantities 
of paper, with gold and silver lace and jewellery, 
printing-types, soap, and glass, Augsburg is like- 
wise the centre of an extensive trade in printing, 
engraving, and bookbinding, but its principal im- 
portance af present, and for a long time past, has 
been derived from its being, next to Frankfort, the 
grand seat of banking and exchange operations in 
Central Europe. The greater part of the exten- 
sive tratsactions between Vicnna and W. (jer- 
many, a8 well as most of those between Germany 
and italy, are finally balanced and adjusted in this 
city. 

This was formerly a place of much greater popu- 
lation and importance than at present, tis verv 
aucient, Augustus having settled a colony in it 
about twelve years 6c. In the middle ages, it 
was early distmguished by its trade; and having 
purchased its freeitom from the dukes of Suabia, it 
rapidly rese in importance. At the end of the £4th 
century Augsburg, Nuremberg, and some other 
cities in Southern Germany, had establishments in 
Venice, and carried on a very extensive trade with 
italy, the Levant, and the rest of Germany. The 
family of the Fugyers, probably the richest and 
most exteusive merchants of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and who afterwards bécame princes of 
the empire, were originally simple burghers of this 
city, weavers by trade, and though the most 
celebrated, they were not its only citizens who 
attained to almost regal opulence and power. 
Augsburg declined, partly in consequence of the 
prolonged wars of the 16th and 17th centuries, but 
more, perhaps, from the change in the channels of 
commerce, occasioned by the discovery of the route 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and the rise 
of other emporiums, Latterly it has improved 
considerably, 

Augsburg has been thetheatre of many important 
events, At a diet held within tts walls—in an 
ancient buildmg still standing, called the ‘ Resi- 
dence "—on the 25th of dune, 1530, the famous 
Confession of Faith, drawn up by Melanethon and 
subscribed by the Protestant princes, was pub- 
licly read before, and presented to, the Emperor 
Charles V. This celebrated document has thenee 
been called the Augsburg Confession, Here, alsa, 
the wterim, or provisional ediet, was published by 
Charies V.in to48; and here, in 15935, wus con- 
cluded the peace which assured the ful! enjoyment 
of their rights and liberties to the Protestants, 
Augsburg continued to be a free city till 1806, 
when it was ceded by Napoleon to Bavaria, It is 
new the cap, of Suabia, one of the eight provinces 
of the kingiiom, 

AUGUSTA, a city of the UT, States, E. frontier 
Georgia, on the Savannah river, by which it is 
separated from Harburgh in 8. Carolina; 123 m, 
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The city is situated on an elevated plain; strects|on the railway from Vannes to T’Orient. Pop. 
wide, and intersecting each otlier at nght angles: 73,969 in (801, The town is built on the dee)i- 
houses brick, many of them being spacious and | vity of a hills*the town-house and the parish 
elegant. lt ‘has a ciiv hall, court-house, theatre, | church are worth notice. Vessels of small burden 
academy, hospital, with nnmetous places for pub come up to the town; but its port lower dewn 15 
lic worship; a medical college, and a college for | accessible ta vessels of considerable burden, and it 
Methodists, Augusta has a considerable transit | has a good deal of coasting trade. Charles of 
trade, particularly in the conveving of cotton to | Blois was killed and Dugneselin made prisoner im 
Savannah and Charleston, but which suffered | a battle fought here in 1364, 
much daring the civil war in the Uited States.) AURICH, a tewn of Wanover, cap. W. Frics- 
181-4, during the whole of which the city aras in| land, 16m, NE. Emden, Pop, 4,712 in t861, The 
the hands of the Confederate roverimet, and cut: town is the seat of the provincial government, @ 
off from all intercourse with the Northern States. chancellery, and a Protestant consistory, Tt has 
Avousra, a town of the L. States, cap. Maine, ; tlircee churches, a college, and a ¢ynmasium, with 
mi the Kennebee, 168 m, Ni. Goston Pop. in fabrics of tobaceo, paper, and pipes, 
(810, 1.8003 In E830, 8080; and in L860, 10,000,,  AUCRILLAC, a town of France, cap, dep. Can- 
It is a finely situated town. and has heen, since: tal, on the dordane, 147 m. E, Bordeaux, on the 
1X32, the seat of the legislature aud government. | railway from 1 ordeanx to Lyons. Pop. 10,936 in 
of ti state. The river, which is thus far navi-: 1861. The town is built on the dacivi wy of a hi, 
rable for vessels of 1M) tons, is ere crossed by ai and betaveen it and the river is the agreeable pro- 
bridge of two arches, each ERO ft. im spat. menade, called Le Grarier, Though gencrally well 
AUGUSTINE CSP. a town and sea~port of the buili, itis gloomy and disacrecable : ihe streets are 
L, SLAOS, FE. coast of Florida, lat. 29° 62" N long, arrow, crooked, and ill paved, but well watered and 
K19 24’ We Previously to the acquisition of Fio- clean. [t was formerly surrounded by walls. and 
rls Lis the UT. States, this was a plac e oof same defended by a dastle; but excepling a part of the 
Impertance, contained from -hUOO te 5.000 Indiath, later, the restof its fortifications have been de- 
anid was defended by a fort. But it has since de-: melished. The colleve is the larvest of the public 
clined, principally mm consequence of the hadness: buildiigs: the hotel of the prefeet, the town- 
of its port. The bar at the mouth of the latter, house, and the church of St. Girawd, belonging ta 
has not more than & or 9 ft. water at bich spring the ancient monastery ta which the town owes 1s 
tides, anid at Jaaw water vot more than ah, which foundation, deserve nolice, There is a handsome 
at times mikes it inpessibleeven for boats fa pass bridge over the river, Aumrillac has tribunals of 
moorout. Alighihouse, on the N.endbof Anastasia orien juriscdietion and of commerce; a theatre, 
[xland, with a fixed lieht, marks the enfrance to. a public library containing 6,000 volumes, a society 
ihe pert, (Blunt's American Coast Pilet, po 2ta.) | of agriculture, x cabinet. of natural history, and a 
AULENDOREF, a market-town of Wiirtem-: dépit de chervaua, or hares. Tt is an industrious 
bere, cire, Danube, 12m. SSW, Biberach (Bib-¢ town, and has manufactures of paper, lace, and 
erach, on the raihway from Ulm ‘to the lake of tapestry, Piganiol de la Force, the author of a 
Gonstance), Pop. 1,)05in 180t. [tis beautifully ‘ Description Geagraphique et Efistorique de la 
situated, aid has a castle, partly Ruman, wyh a France’ (Paris, (o2-08, lo vels. 12mo.), was born 
fing pucture gallery, Shere in 1673, Carrier, infamous for his atrocities 
AULETT: A, a town of Southern Ttaly, Prov ‘during: the revoliion, was also a native of this 
Salome, ona till, wear the Negra, 86m, ESE, Mae: pace. 
lero. = Pop. 3,048 in 1862, “This town is very AUHIOL, a town of France, dep. Gouches du 
ancient, having been founded by a Greck eclony, 1 Rhone, on the Verume, 15 m, EN i, Marseilles, 
AULONA, ot VALONA (an, dada), asea-port |Pop, 6447 in 1861. The town has manufactures 
town of Turkey in Furope. prov. Alvania. cap. | af wool and tapestry, andi the meaghbourhool 
| 
| 
é 


Sanjiack, near the mouth of ihe Adriatic, on the | are valuable coal and copper mines, A good trade 
BE. sikle of ao gulf of the same ame, aio, ENE, | is carried on, and well frequented fairs are held on 
(Mrante, in Ttalv, Jat. d 27° 19° NA longs, 19° | the lsth September, 3rd October, and the 6th of 
ag YU" Pom. estimated at 6.000) cousisting of; December, for hogs, mules, grain, and cloth. 
Turks, Cliristigns, and Jetys banished from An-| AURUNGALAD (the ‘place of the throne), a 
cona, ivy Pope Paul LY. Though very ancient, it | large marit, prov, of the Decean, Hindostan, com- 
has few or ne remais of antiquity. ft was taken prised partly in the British dominions (presid, 
by the Turks from the Venetians in 1601; and | Bombay), and partly in those of the Nizani; prin- 
thes only good houses af which it has to oust "| eipally letween 18° and 219 N, lat., and 78° and 
were bolt by the latter, It is defended by a | 77? KE, long.; having N. the provs. Gaujrat, Can- 
castle, ‘The Gull of Auloua has at its mouth the | deish, and Berar, I, Beeder, 5. Bejapoor, ani 
small island of Sassino, which serves as a natural | W. the bodian Ocean. Surface v ery arreyrular, 
breakwater, protecting it from the heavy seas that | and in general mountainous, especially toward 
would otherwise be thrown in from the W. and! the W . Where the Ghauts attain a considerable 
NW. There is deep water on cach side the island, | height, That part of the prov. E. of the Western 
and within the gulf expands inte a tine basin with | Ghauts is a table-land rarely less than 1,800 ft. 
excellent anchoring gram, The country round | above the sea, and often much more: if, abounds 
Aulona is exceedingly Jertile: but it is very we-j with natural fortresses and strongholds, There 
healthy in summer, when the town is nearly de-| are no rivers of any size; the Neera, Beema, and 
serial by the inhabitants, | (rudavery rise within this prov. but. acquire ud 
AUMALE, a town of France, dep, Seine Infe- | m: winitude until after they have left it: the two 
ricure, cay, canton, on the Pesle. 14 om. EN] former streams unite in marking the SW. boun- 
Neuchatel Pop. 2,480 tn Te61. “Phe town has dary. Vhe elimate is particularly favourable for 
manufactures of coarse cloth ; some yood unmeral : the production of uurupean fruits, which arrive at. 
sources are in the neiglbeurhood, Henry LV. greater perfection than in any other part of Inelia, 
was wotnded Ino an action with the Spaniards especially the peach, grape, and strawherry ; nec- 
under the Prince of Panna, on the bridge of this | tarines, tigs, and melons are execllent; but the, 
tewnh, an Dave, oranges are uderier te those of Sylhet and Tip- 
AURAY, a sea-port town of France, dep. Mor-: perah., The cardens and fields around the villages 
bihan, cap, cant,, on @re Auray, 11m, W, Vannes, : are very generally iifclosed by hedges of prickly 


_ AURUNGABAD 
pear and milk-plant; rice is the grain most culti- 
vated. Great numbers of horses for the Maharatta 
cavalry wete formerly reared on the banks of ‘the 
Neera and Beema; they are a hardy breed, but 
nether strong nor handsume. ‘The inhab, are 
chiefly Maharattas; but the prov, is comparatively 
thinly peopled, especially toward the NE.: the 
Mohammedans are to the Hindoos aily as t to 
20, Aurungabad has thirteen subdivisions, and 
cintains the cities of Bombay, Poonah, Aunuigta- 
bad, and Soolapoor.' The bazaars af’ its larger 
towns are cheerful and enlivening enough, but the 
streets of its smaller ones extremely dull and 
gloomy, from the absence of windows facing towards 
them. The religious edifices are distinguished by 
many pccuiiarities from thol& of the prov, both 
of N. and 8, India: the portico is often nearly | 
as jarge as aM the rest of the Iuilding, and in 
some towns the pagodas are either twelve-silod 
pyramids or square buildings surmounted by a 
large cupola, Mani remarkable antiquities exist 
in this prov.; as thé temples and caves at Salsctre, 
Elephanta, Carlee, Elora, &e. Until the destrie- 
tion of Mahatatta power, in 1818, plundering by 
Jand and pirac: by sea prevaileds much in and 
Tound this prov., the greater part ef which, for: 
some time previously to that vear, was subject to 
the Peishwa. Aurungabad was alse the uréat 
source of the predatory hands that devaster! Wine 
dostan for more than a century: thongh, atter the 
overtiizrow af the Maharattas, 1¢ beenme one of the 
quietest. and most orderly portions of the pean 
sula, Phe construction of a line of rulwar, con- 
Hecting the city of Aurangabad with Bombay, 
has greatly tended te the increase of trade mid 
commerce, and thegengral prosperity of the tdia- 
bitants, ‘This prov. was formerly called Ahmed 
nuggur, al afterwards Dowletabaud, from the 
eluics se named being in turn its capitals, viiter 
two dynasties previously to Aw. E835 at which 
period Shah Jehan finally conquered and annexed | 
it to the Mogul empire, The seat of government | 
Was then (ransferred from Dowletahad to Crurki, 
Wlich tewn becoming the favourite residence of 
Anrungzebe, acquired, as well as the prov, ots 
modern appellation, , 
AURUNGABAD, a city of the Deccan, Tindostan, 
cap, prov. of dame name, within the dom, of the 
Nizam, anid the liead-quarters of a baitation of his 
army under Brivigt officers, lets buili ina hol 
low on the banks of the Kowlah, a tributary of 
the Gadavery, in 19° 54° N, Jat. aml 75° 33" Fk, 
lony., 275 m. NW. Hyderabad, 180m. ENE, Bom- 
bay, and 140m, NE. Poouah, with a station on 
the railway from Nagpoor to jomibay. Pop. esti- 
mated at 60,000, Aurwaagbad was once highly 
flourishing, and the favourite residence of AUT 
ache, but now, in great part, presents an ApPPeATanee 
of decay and rain; theugh, ata distanee, ita lofty 
Tiinarcts, larve white domes, and terraced hotises, 
pive'it an imposing character. ‘The wall which 
surrounds it, theegh capable of affording protee- 
tien from predatory bodies, is lower than such walls 
usually ure, ‘The strects are broad, expecially (he 
principal bazaar, which i2 2m, in length, and has 
at one extremity a spacious quadrangle, with a 
handsome modern market: some few streets are 
paved, There are many large and good houses; 
and the public buildings, musques, and caravan 
acrais, are superior to those usually met with in 
Native cities, and interspersed with numerous gar- 
dena, groves, and fountains. ‘Tho shops are Sip 
, plied with the goods of both India and lvurape : | 
j but there is uot much «commercial activity. The! 
only. structures worthy of notice are the royal 
palace of Aurungzebe, which covers a large space 
of Fround, but is now fast mouldenng away ; and 
OL. 
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a mausoleum erected by that monarch. to 9 
favourite wife, an octagonal building with>a 
cupola and four minarets, constructed on the 
model of the Yuj Mahal at Agra: the indlosure 
surrounding it contains perhaps thirty acres of 
land laid out in' gardens. The principal suburb is 
on the opposite side of the river, and connected 
| with the city by two substantial stone bridges. 
| Poward the N, there is 4 large marshy tract of 
ground cultivated with rice, and near the Delhi 
vate ig a considerable tank, now overgTowl with, 
weeds; from which circumstances, combincd with 
its low situation and ruinous stale, this city is de- 
cidediv unhealthy. It is, however, by reason of 
its position, well supplied with goal Water, con- 
veyed thither in stone conduits from the neigh- 
bourmng hills, and distribuied by earthen pipes 
MLO stone reservoirs in every quarter. The climate 
ig subject to great and sudden alterations; for 





pore-third part of the year FE, winds prevail, and 


the thermometer ranges from 50° to 86° Pabr,; for 
the rest of the year WSW,. winds are the most 
commMan, the thermameter often rising to 100°, 
Tropical fruiis of all kinds are produced in abun- 
(lanec, and the grapes aud cranes are scarcely 
Inlerior to those of Europe, The military canton- 
ments are Ina salubrious spot ahont a mile SW. 
the city. Aurungabad wie ortcinaliy named Gurka, 
and became the seat of the previncial favernment 
alicr the Mogul conquest in aw. 1054, 

AL SPITZ, or LHestopetseh, a town of the Aus- 
tru empire, Moravia, cire, Brinn, belonging to 
Prinee Lichtenstein, Pop. 3,113 in 1858. ‘The 
hehhourhoed is fhmous for its wine, 

AUSTERLITA, a sniail scienorial town of Mo- 
ravia, circ, Dritin, on the Littawa, 13 m. SE. 
Crinum, Pop, 8.442 in 184s. The town has a 
masnillcent castle and gardens. — In the vicinity 
of this town, on the ®“ud of Derember, 18a, Look 
place the famous battle that hears its name be- 
tveen the Freneh army ulcer Napoleou, and the 
combined Russian and Austrian armies auder their 
respective emperors, The battle uf Austerlitz was 
followed by the treaty of Presburg, sicned on the 
20th of December. ; 

AUSTLE GP), am, town and par. of England, 
eo, Comwall, lund, Powder, on the declivity of a 
hill, at the bottem of which is a small rivulet, 245 
m. WAW. London, 14m, NNE. Truro. The juar. 
contiins PL540 acres, and, according to the census 
of PSGE, bad 11,808 inhab, and the tan B,o25 
inhat. It is situated about 2m. from St. Austle’s 
Ray, and is conneeted by a railway with the port 
of Pontewan, and also with the port of Charleston, | 
[t. las a goal church, but the streets are narrow 
and inconvenient, many of them being unpaved, 
Jt is the seat of the most considerable of the stan- 
nary courts; but it owes its entire consequence to 
the Polgoath and Crennis tin and eopper mines, 
and the soap-stone quarries and china-clay works 
in 1ts Immediate vicinity. The pilchard tishery is 
also prosecuted to a comsiderable oxtent in St, 
Austie’s Day. The extension of the mines and 
clay-works has been sueh that the population of 
the parish has more than trebled since LSU1, it 
having then amounted te only 8728, About 5,000 
tons of soapstone aud F000 tous of clina-clay 
arc annually shipped trom Charleston and Penute- 
wan, priucipally for the potteries, 

AUSTRALASLA, a great division of the globe, 
lymg S. and SE. of Asia, 

lt was for a lengthened period supposed that 
the different points of land that were discovered 
uL the Suuthern Oecan, to the S. of the islands of 
Java wid Celebes, and of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Iformn, belonged to or furmed parts of a 
vast suuthern continent, to which the name of 
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eTerra Australis was piven. 
peat continent was inferred, not merely from the 
discovery of Jengthened portions of eoast, but. aiso 
eft theoretical grounds, 
Fieceszury as a counterpose 


land reund the Arctic pole. 


to the vast extent of 
(Ilistoire des Naviga- 


tipns aux Terres Australes, i138.) But as this 


Terra Australis was supposed to extend quite 
round the globe, the expediency of subdividing it 
inte) amatler portions became evident; and the 
learned President de Brosses, in his excellentwork 
referred to above, suggested that that. portion-of it 
to the 8 of Asia should he called Australasia, 
that to the. S. of Ameries Magellenica, anc that to 
the &. of the Pacific Qeean Polynesia, from the 
number of its shins. 
Australes, i, 80.) The discoveries of Cook and 
other modern navigators have shown that there ig 
bat little ground for thinking that there if any 
céntinent S. of America, But the appropriateness 


of the names given by De Brosses to the other 


pertiona of the ‘Terra Australis have heen very 
generally acknowledged. And with the exception 






it heing supposed to be 


(Navigations aux ‘Terres’ 


88 - AUSTRALASEA: + 
The existence of this’ hew 


not more shah 


bat re ‘are very’ inc , : 4 : ; ahh “, 


qa,.in width andtdepth ; and? for the reat, © 
though. some of thern,.qs Porf Philip om the 5., | 


and Van. Digmen's Gulf. dn’ the W., \are-darge, 


when regarded as harbours, they are insignificant - 


ifs considered as breaking the continuity of the 
coast, jPhe same remark applies to such inkets as 
King George’s Sound, Western Port, Corner Inlet, 
dc. on the S., or tot o Biv 

Botany Bat},-Port. Jackagn, &c, on, the E. It. may 
be observed, too, that these‘porta and harbours are 


considerable portion, ‘ef those on.the f, and. W. 

heing quite unbreken. (Binders i, 49-223; King, 

Ip 159-178 ; Australian Mirectory, 30, 31, de.) 
But the most remarkable feature in the Aus- 


ders’? survey (in 1801-5) had established the fact, 
a belief became’ pretty general that the whole 
land was feneed, at no great distance from the 
coast, by a continuous mountain ridge; on the 


|inner sides “Af which the principal rivers had 
of che usual, although incorrect, conversion of | their sources, 


flowing inwardly ta.a gteat imternal 


Australasia. into Australia, and the extension of | lake or mediterranean sea. Wild as this hype- 


the latter a little farther to the EK. than De Brosses 
had probably in view, his definitions ate now \ani- 
versilly adopted, It is not, however, very easy to 
assivn the precise limits of Australasia, mang ing 
as it does With the Polynesian ishuuis towards the 
WE,, and with those of the Indian archipelago 
towards the NW.: physical rather than purely 
geographical considerations dictate the demarca- 
tion, 

Sof the tropie of Capricorn, Australasia ex- 
tends from the 113i te the Lk0th meridian, 

Between the tropie and 11° S. Jat, (rom the 
118th te the [70th meridian. 

Between 112 and 5° S. jat., from the idoth to 
the 165th meridia. 

Between 5° and 





‘disproved by 


thesis may now appear, it received some coun- 


tenance fromthe carlier results of interior discovery, 
‘though it avas wmpwarranted by the accounts on 
which jt was founded, and has been compigtely 


investigation. The § coast, through 4 length of 
more than 20°, fron Cape Leuwin to Spencer's 
(iulf, is generally low and sandyr with only here 
aud there some eminences, and séareely anywhere 
exhibiting g high inland country. (Flinders Ghatts, 


124. Vou. i 49-255.) On the F., indeed. a range: 


of monntais rises at no- great distance from the 
coast, extending from the 8, extremity of the con- 


‘tinent as far, at least, as the 26th parallel, and 


gnost. probally as far as Cape York, on ‘Porres 


ofold Bay, Jervis Bay, . 


numerous only on the E, and N. shores; .a very: 


tralian coast is the total absence of outiets for any | 
Aaree rivers, So cgmpte is this, that after Flin- . 


more recent and mere accirate- 


* 


t10 S. lat. from the [81st to! Straits, the most remote point of the mainland 
towards the N. (Adm. Ch. Flinders, 1, 1-76; 

2 Between (4° 8, lat. and the equator, from the | King, i. 165-240; Bligh’s Nar. 46-09.) But en 
18lith te the 150th meridian. ‘the N, shore, a mountain, not higher than the ~ 

Within these limits are inchided the continent | mast of a sloop, 18 noticed by Flinders as the high- 
of Australia, formerly called New Toland. and: est. point of ground seen by him in «run of 173 
the islands of Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land, | icagues along the coast, (Voyage, 1. 14.) Low 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, | levels, with only here and there some clevations 
Queen Charlotte’s [slands, Solomon's Archipelago, . of no great character, mark, algo, the shore W. of 
New Britain, New Ircland, New Hanover, Admi- | Carpentaria, as far as Cape 1 ndonderry, where 
ralty Isles, and Papua or New Guinea. In the | the land begins to tend towards the SW, forming 

psubfoined description the continent of Australia is. the Cambridge Guif. The coast contimies TUNING 
‘more particularly treated, New Zealand and ‘Tas- | south-west HLL the mouth of the Victoria nver, 
, mania or Van Diemen's Land being left to spectal I discovered, in 1839, by Capt. Wickham, and then 
articles, Seo VAN Dirmes’s LAND and ZEALAND, ; again tums nerthward up to Van Diemen’s Gulf 
NEW, ‘and MTelville Tslaud. 
The continent of Australia lies between 10° 30 | Tnterior,—From what has been said, it is evt- 
and 39° 114' 8. lat., amd extends from 113° 5 to! dent that the readiest tueans for the Investigation of 
158° 16’ E. tong. In form il is very compact: its | a strange country, that is, extensive creeks, inland 
Greatest length, from W. to E., between Dark | seas, and navigable rivers, ‘are wanting in this 
{artoy’s Point and Sandy Cape, being 2.400 m,, ) ‘land of anomalies,” Ws interior recesses harl to 
is preatest. width, from N. te S., between Cape che explored, if at all, by land travelling » ancl to 
Tork and Cape Wilson, 1,971 m, [ts average | this there appeared, at first, to exist an uncon- 
leyrth and width may, perhaps, he estimated at | querable barrier, ‘The first scttlers on the E. coast 
1,800 and 1,700 m, respectively ; its eoust-line at. found their horizon bounded towards the W..by a 
77M om.: and its areca is estimated at about dark and mgeed chain of mountains which rose 
$400,000 sq.m. (Flinders' Charts, Voyneo, £ 224, at no very great distance trom the sea, ald to 
i. x, peussim: Kong, li. 17%, ef pass.; Picture of | cross which the easlier attempts, though made by 
Australia. 11.) | partics of no common skill and energy, com-' 

Se eTCIE OF AUSTRALIA.— Cuts?#—In compari- | pletely and signally Tailed. (A. Cunningham’s 
sou with the outlines of Europe and Asia, and | Geog, i 

I 


Journ, ii. 90.) A tugged and ‘abrupt as- 
the '. seaboard of America, Australia may be! cent, called *Caley’s Repulse,’ marks the limit 
regarded as almost iren-bound, Tt possesses anly , 


y of the first adventurer’s tour (Oxley, 368), and 
three larve indemfationus, namely, Cambridge Gulf 


the [0th meriulian, 


the efforts of Daws, Tench, DPattersen, Taking, 
and the (inlf of Carpentaria on the N., aid Spen- 


cer’s Gulf on the 8. Shark’s Bay on the W, and 
E. are the next largest, 


‘Hervey’s Bay on the 
| 


Bass, and Bareiller, though some of themspro- 
ceeded a few miles farther than Caley, led to no 
useful yesult, The’ aborigimes, when questiotted, 
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. Were totally ignorant of any opening ih the moun- 
“tains (A. Crim, Geog, Jour ik 99); put they 
. liad a tradition “th : 
there, and that the country beyond was inhahited 
by white men, In 1818, however, after an interval 
of twenty-five, years, an extremely dry season 
having destrgyéd the minor vegetation, and pro- 
(luced a great mortality in the focks and herds, 
Lient, Lawson, Mr. Blaxland, and Mr,-Went- 
worth attempted to penetrate the hitherto im- 
penetrable mountain barrier, in the hope of finding 
pasture and water for the exhausted cattle of the 
colony, They were sa far. suecess(ul that they 
sumed a view of au extensive country W, af the 
Mountains; bit want of provisions compelling 
thera to return, the honour of conipleting the dis- 
covery was reserved for Mr, Kyans, the deputy. 
Survevor-senetal, (Oxley, Introd, 7-9; Sturt, In- 
frod, 73-75.) The barrier once peretrated, the lancls 
beyond were not left long anexploret. Ju the 
lilt vears that have since passed, Messre. Hume, 
Jtovel, Currie, Cuaningham, Oxlev, Sturt, Mit- 
chet, Landor, Ciregoury, Stuart, Burke ane Wills, 
Tfowitt and others, have pushed their cnguiries all 
vver the contiient, leaving but small portions of 
the vast territory entirely unkuown, hus, an 
area af above -two- millions of sqnare niles has 
been thoroughly explored within a period of little 
more than halfa century: a faet honourable alike 
Ww the zeal and the indusiry of the observers, 
Aornteins and “Plainy—in the Gd World, the 
mountain ranges, however tortuous, aeree iu cone 
rl direction with the’ereatest length of the ean- 
tineuts in which they lie, Thus the axis of 
America runs N, and S. of ‘the I. came 
(Europe, Asia, and Africa) from NE, to SW.- 
but in Australia the principal’ chains, so fare as 
dlservations hag yet. been carried, appeag ie rian 
transversely tofthe direction of the land: that 18, 
from Noto S. ‘The discoveries of Major Mitehell 
have made known a mass of mountain land. called 
hy him the Australian Grampians, which com- 
meneest hear the 8. coast at Portland Bay, in lat. 
36° O2° S., long. 142° 425°. ‘Phe dircetion of 
these momitains is at first due N., but. in lar, 
be 305 long. 148° 474, a range of grassy hills 


F 
r 


diverges to the ENE, to connect them with ihe 
Jnghest masses vet seen in Australia, called by the 


Natives Warragong, and by the settlers the Aus- 

traan Alps, ‘Phe connecting raitve received from 
+ Mitchell the title of Australian Pyrenees. The 

Wartagones may be deseribed as ranniee NN I, 
frum near the &. tegnination of tlic cOnMTGnE at 
Cape Wilson as far as 85° 80 8, ; futas high as 
ooo & a chain of less elevation. ealled the Blithe 
Mowntains, branches eff frow them, atic! follawinge 
generally the direction of the I. qoast divides the 
i and the W. waters, In Lat. 32°, louse, (at, the 
range, after tendinge, Yor seine distance, a fittle to 
the WY. of N, stiddenly turns duc E., and under 
the name of the Liverpool Range, ruus in thuut 
direction for about 1° of Jone. when it restimes 
is northerly course; but though it has heen traced 
asx luw as 20° §, lat,, WOname hes heen bestawed 
Mpen any part-of it. besond the parallel gf 3B°, 
the Highest peak fu the Gramypiitns is Mount 
William, 4.500 ft. above the level of the sea 
(Mitchell, ii, 265); of the Pyrenees, Motint Cole, 
or Mount Byng, probably 8,000 #1. No measure 
ments have been taken of the Warragongs,. but 
is they are covered with eternal snow (Mitchell, 
i. 297, &¢.; Currie’s Geog. “Mem, O73). their 
eight, in this lai, cannot-be estimated at Tess 
han 1,000 fe. The’ Blue Mountains, so long im- 
passithle, do not attain a preat elevation; Muunt 
York, the highest peak; Bahco more than 3,799 
ft. foot thu: wal parc eaael " _ : 
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‘dina range occtr extremely near the summits, 
King's table-land is 2,727 ft, the-Vale of Clwdd 
2,496" ft., arid “Bathurst Plains, 1,970 ft. above the 
level of the sea, (Oxdley’s Bar, Mea, IP, Cur, 8vo, 
h, S2.) 


1. 152; Wentwort 
ange is almost as difficult of 


The Liverpool 2 
passage as the Blue Mountains (A. Cangingham’s 
Gtor, Mem, 162-177); its highest peaks being 
between 6,000 and 7,006 ft., and the continuation 
of the dividing chain apparently still more rigged 
and abrnpt.. A: gap of the-kind, called by the 
Spaniards quebradas, ii 5S. America, stopped Oxley 
in his journey from tha interior to the coast, 
in 18t8. ‘This ‘tremenduus ravine, he describes 
as bem frome two to three miles wide at top, and 
6,000 ft. in perpendicular depth; its width at 
bottotn does net exceed 100 or 900 ft., ancl is the 
bod of 4 river, (denirnal, 295.) Sea View Hill, in 
this part. ofthe rane, is between 6,000 and 7,000 
|, hich: bat Oxley did not think it ‘the most 
{ elevated ero in the neighbourhood, (Journ, 
B10)  Dracticable passes are, however, being con- 
tinually discovered: one over the Blue Mountains, 
) near the 3oth parallel, was effected by “Mr, 
| Thorhs as carly as IAI, and two others by 
Mitchell since [S3u, (Mitchell, 1.148 Wentworth, 
$1.) That over the Liverpool Range, traversed 
hy Mitehell in (S31. which is nearly on the meri- 
anol Sidney, seems ta he easier than Panctora's 
Piss 1? te the Eo, crossed by A. Cunningham im 
IS25 (Mitel. i233 A, Cun, Geow, Joum. 179), 
and breaks have been observed in the more Ne 
Mountains, which prompse ta be free from those 
difficulties which were well mgh the destruction 
of Oxley and his party, - | 
The W. mountains viewed from the May COSINE. 
of tires yriralle] ranges, exiending about 2 E, of 
the Jisth meridian, and rnmiing, like’the J," 
Chatits. almost die N, through the continant, The 
PMtest [. and the hivhest of these NLoUNtans, rise 
Ja few miles behind King George's Sound; the 
) Second, called the Darling Range, commences at. 
| Cape Chatham, in 85° 8. 116° 35’ EB, and the 
think and lowest is found runing close to the 
I shore from Cape Leuwin, Glournals of Bex ped, in 
MW. Australias Suryeyer-Gen, hep, May 14,1830, 
i Thavever. dhe first isnot a continuous range run 
ning N. and S., but consists of two detached and 
parallel chains extehding longitudinally and sepa- 
rated from each other by a plain of «considerable 


marnitude, (Joumn. Dale, 13-167.) ? The W, 
chain, called Koikycennuraff, is considerably the 


higher, one of its peaks, Toolbrunup, attaining the 
. + + 
elevation of 8,000 ft., an alfitade much exceeding 
that of any other mountain yet examined in W. 
| Amstralia, The S. chain, called Porrungorrup, is 
not only lower, but of much lesa extent, having ‘ 
j base of onty 13.m., while that of the Kolkven- 
| nuru 18 fall 30. (Journ, Dale & Collie, 161-167, 
(169, 173, &@) The Darling Range is continuous 
a3 far as 31° 3. to which distanee it has been 
}explored, aud there is eVveTy reason to conchide 
' that it runa met the same clireetion té the N. const, , 








‘in the neighbouurhool of Dampier’s Atehipelage, 
| Capt, King (4.36-58; Adm. Ch, NW. & W. Aust, 


| Vii.) lays down thia codst aa high and? rucky, 
though bounded to the W. and E. by a low sfiuly 
shore, that is, as,having: abl the Appearance of the 
temmination of a. meuntiun chain; the hich N. 
coast, commencing at Cape Preston in 116° 4’ ae 
and Point D'Enirecasteaux, to Which these moun 

dns extend on the §, shore, Jying in 116° 1’ FE, 
(Minders’ & King’s ‘Adm, Ch) ” ‘The Darling 
Mountains average from 30 to 40 m, in width, 
and their greatest elevation is 2,000 ft.  It-ais not 
likely thai S. of the Bbst parallel they anywhere 
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81, 33: Surv.-Gen, Sep. Mar. 22, 1830.) The 
third range, mengioned in the Surveyor-Gegeral’s 
Report, is unimportant ; it is probably céntinved 
in Moresby’s fat-topped range, the altitude of 
which is about 1,000 ft. (King, i 22; ib 474, 
Adm. Ch.) In about 33° 8, lat, 4 tugged and 
irregular guccession of mountains branches off W. 
from the Blue Méuntain range, and appears lke 
the dividing’line of two great river basins, It 
quickly divides, however, into groups, almost. 
detache fram euch other, to which various names, 
as Canoholas, Croker, Peel, Macquarric, &c. have 


been giver: and farther W. the interior is here ) 


and there studded with smaller knots; but, as fat 
as has been yet observed, prly in a belt of about 
29, namely, between the parallels of B1° and 24° Ss, 
The Canobolas is 4,461 ft, in height, an altitude 
much exceeding that of the Blue Blountarns 5 
and the Marra, another peak of the game SCrles, 
attains the elevation of 2,106 ft. (Mitchell, 1. 162 ; 
i. 10,377.) Isolated mountains, which im other 
countries are rarely met with, except in the case 
of volcanoes, are common enongh in this new 
land. Yet exact. scientific observations of nearly 
all of them are still wanting, ‘Though the deserts 
of even the interior of the vast coutivent have 
frequently been explored, the ivestivaiion of the 
coulry, ia most instances, look place in such a 
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presents little or no appedrance of stratification. 
(Mitchell, ii. 848.) Trap occurs.in many places, ’ 
but no Joc#ttion can be assigned to it with reference 
to the position of other rocks, and vesiculag lava 1s 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the only vol- 
cano discovered in Australia, (Mitchell, ti. 350.) 
This yoleano, called by Mitchell (ii, 285-246) 
Mount Napier, and by the gatives Murcoa, lies 
between the Grampians and,the S. coast, fh lat. 87° 
52’ 29" S, long, about 142° 20° E. A bituminous 
burning ‘hill, belonging to a lew range called Win- 
gen (the native name for fire), a jittle to the 5. of, 
the Liverpool Range, is chiefiy remarkable for the 
great variety of roeks of which M is composed. 
The neighbouring peaks are chiethy porphiyritic 3 
but the brining mount itself contains within a 
very short distance, clay, shale argijlaceous sand- 
stone, felspar, basalt, ironstone, trap, and horn 
blende. (Mitchell, i. 23.) Wingen has been burn- 
ing apparently fér a very considerable time,*but | 
no marks of any extensive change appear on the . 
surface near the Lurning fissures, Red eat 19° 
found at the depth of about 4 fathoms. 
Malte-Lirun observes, that the remarkable po- 
‘larity of the principal Mountains berg described, 


iextends throughout the whole of what he terms 


Oceaniea; and if this be a little straied with 
i receard to sane of the islands of Polynesia and the 


hurr manner as to make careful surveys im- | Juutian Arelupelago, it is at least true with recard 


possible, ‘The most celebrated of all inland expe- 
ditions, the farnaus rile of ALessrs. Burke al Yyaills 
right across the eontinent, ‘from 8. to NN. aid 
back, in LAGI, was se far characterisiic of many 
Australian explorations, as to be a tht with 
savace nature talber than a ecienbiic nivestiza- 
tion of her phenomena, However, a low of these 
journeys of exploration had the wiost. 


opposing them, Among the number were Lereh- 
hardt’s journey from Moreton Gay to Port Es- 
aingcton, ut iX44-5, Walker's expedition from 


pentara, which he redched in December 1801; the 
journey of MéKinl 
of the Adbert, at the begimming of 18025 and of 
Stuart through the central regieus to the Cam- 
bridge Gulf, in. the summer of the same year, 
Besides their scientific bupertanee, all these pour- 
nevs of exploration had the immense yadue of 
opening fp upknown_ territones for the white 
settler andl the 
O54, 208, 201, 273, &ey Sturt, 1, 9-82; Mitchel, 
i. BE. 45, d8, 62, &en) 


All the usual formations are found in the Aus. . 


tralinm mountains (Filton King’s Appen, das, ed 
seg. Sturt, 3. 1IT-200, 1, 9499501. Mitchell, 1. 
349-300), bat they seem fo ox 


Old World, A,{fermyinens sanlstotie forms the 
Blue Mountaios, granite being rarcly met with, 


overlying stratum, i which case if is found in the 
valleys and the beds of streams, (Mitchell, a. a4, 
Bat.) Westward this fundamental rock is some- 
times found In mouniaigs of limited extent, anil 
no reat. height, while more impertant Tanges il 
their neighbourhood present regular horizontal 
strata. (Dale, 167.) | in the intertor the ialated 
ills are uniformly different in composition from 
latter being of granite, 
the farmer of sandstune (Oxley, ¢7) 
ao cammon in the formations of the N. hemisphere, 
was unknown in Australia before 1813, It was 
first discovered. W. of the Blue Mountains, in a 
district, named from it, Linestone Creek (Oxley, 


6); and although it lias sinee been found in other } parently 


| the chain of the blue Mountains 


iof the latter. 


fat (ar- | 


!ather lands the rocks and reefs 


key to the enquires ; 


track of eivilisation, (Oxley, 4-77, | pen 
;torm ridges and, islands abeve its 





t both ideas fg be erroncows, 


- limestone, 


'to New Aealand and the islands include in Aus- 


‘tralia Proper. Thesame author (xii, 8) conecives 
to be continued 
in the ixlands of Bass’sStraits, and the axis of Van 
Diemen’s Land, to Cape Pillar, the 8. terpination 
Mitchell also (ii. 337) thinks that 
ecological appearances lead to the conclusion that 


valuable | the two lands were not always separated; and this 


. r 


Tests, notwithstanding the enormous difliculies ” 


ia at Jeapt highly probable, and 1g supported by 
similar appearances in the Old World: but in the 


| words of Oxley (81), ‘The whote form, character, 


and composition of this cguntry isso singular, that 
a conjecture is hardly hazarded before pt is over- 


‘turued, every thing secrhe to ryn counter to the 
ay from Adelaide to the mouth | 


ordinary course of patarain other countfies.’ It 
that’ rue into the 
sen determine, in many cases, the direttion and 


_eontinuity, or otherwise, of the mountain systems, - 


tit the rocks and reefs of Australia afford no auch 
they belong not to geology, 
they are the work of the coral insect, rising: per- 

‘eularly from the depths of the occan till they . 
surface, which 
have nothing {n comimen with any thing but them- 
selves. (Flinders, iit 113-116.) Even the fact,” 
that the gcolugy of the continent ad its adjacent 


islands is similar, is not conclusive, for the number 
“ut without order, | of detached ranges and isolated mountaims, exist- 
and in detianee of all known geological laws i the | 


ine in the former, prepare the mind tor 4 much 
“more startling admission than that the Van Die-. 


| men System may be wholly uned@hnected with that 
except when it Appears to have eracked the thiel , 


of the Blue Mountains, frém which it is separated 

i by a deep sca, 140m, in average width. ; 
From the parallelism of the principal chains {the 

| Blue Mountains and the Darlings), it might not 


I be-ynreasonably supposed that the interior was 4 
_table-land of moderate elevation. + It has already 


I been stated that early belief was.directly contrary 
to this: and the course of discovery has shown | 
W. of the Blue Moun- 
tains, a succession of terraces, commencing at 4 
gteat clevation, -descend rapidly to a very low, 
‘level. Oxley, at‘a distance of less than 80 1, 
from Bathurst, foand himself only 600 ft. abow 
the sex; that is, 1,870 ft, below the-town, (Journay 
9.) ‘The transverse mountains divide levels, ap- 
interminable, of the mast monotonous cha- 


parts of the continent, it 1s far from abundant, and | raeter, and with a deficiency of vegetable mattery 


# 


| 


_ course than might have been anticipaterl 
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that, in the opinion of Start (i. 108), argues 
powerfully for their recént origin. The tine of the 
“horizon i is, 1n these vast flats, as unbroken as it is 
upon the surface of the sea: and thefe is avery 
reason to believe, net only that they were at a 
comparatively recent period under water, but also 
that a very considerable portion of them is flooded 
hy the overflow of, the imterior riv ers, during wet 
KOASOIS. e surfage of these plains is extremely 
depressed, and so flat that the detached ranges and 
iselated mountains whieh rise out of them, : appear 
like islands surronnded by an unbroken OCCaiL 
(Oxley, 22 ct sey Bt et seg, LOZ, &e, 275 5 Start, 
% dd, &c, f. 62,559, &e.s Mitchell, it. 57 ‘et seq.) 
Rivers and Lakes,— he vienity of the dividing 
rages to the coast prevents the accumulation of 
larve rivers towards the FE, or W.; bart from the 
fact. of their ruaminge more or less throuzh parallel 
valleva, these streams possess in general a longer 
The 
chief of those that rise in the’ Blue Mountains, 
are the Murroo, Clyde, Shoalhaven, Haw koxbury, 
Hunter, Hastings, aut Brisbane, There is nothing 
remarkable in them, except the fact that some of 


them, as the Shoalhaven and Hawkesbury, nut- lj 1! 
withstanding their short chgrses, issue to the ocean | falls into Flinders’ Bav in 115° 1° EK. long, ; and 


in noble bays. They possess few facilities for in- | 
ternal navisration,-both as beige very shallow, and | 
from the tortuous nature of their currents, Sone 
of their aftluents ure, however, sufliviently striking, 
They flow through ravines in the sandstone rocks, 
of from 100 to 3,400 fi in depth, and of such with 
that Mitchell supposes Liat a miss equal to 134 
cubic m, must have been germoved from the single 
basin gf the Cox, one of the tributaries of the 
Hawkesbury. ‘The Grose, another affluent of the 
same river, fluwe through a valley ol less exten, 

but of more precipitous character: so that the 
amaunt of stuné displaced is probably ot less than 
in the case of the Cox. What adds to’ the poe 
arity of this feature in Australian geography Js, 
that the outlets te thpse stupendous ravines are 
general very narrow, tha dixposal of the vast 
masses of earth jis the refore. as Inyvsterious as iheir 
amount i is marvellouss, GMitche Hi, 151, ii B44.) 
The rivers here montioted have their autlets be- 

dween the paralicls of 279 and 86°S. Oxley, in: 
}k2-+, discovered the Bowne, a ratnid moun ian 
stream, f falliny inte Pow Curtis, in lat, PHO Aly Sa" 

8. (Pichi's, Mem, 7 %)  Puromice-stone River falls 
uta Morton’s Bay, in 26° 54° 30" BS. Tt was dis- 
eoverel by Flinders (Introd, exeviys but ie con- 
sequence of only cuxsorily surveying the W, shore 
of that bay, he overlooked the more important 
Jirisbane, rrobably the largest stream upon the bh, 


coast, (Oxley, ind ichd, 12-25.) [Endeavour River, 


in 15° 27° 19" S., is chiefly eelehrated as the place 
where Capt, Couk repaired Jigs ship alter it bad lain 
mia coral reef for twenly-cight loura: it has a 
wide and convenient mouth ; “ul ata very short. 


distance inland, it becomes incapable af floating 


the smallest hoat. (Ring, 1. 221.) On the W. 
coast the rivers are Jess numerous, and, with the 
exception of one or two, less important. Burns or 
brooks of excellent water are tolerably abundant, 
and four or five stgeams, such as the Fitzrey river, 
‘liscovered by Capt. Wickham, in [8389, issue ta 
ihe sea by very large estuaries, which seem like 
the entrances of nubje water-courses : but as thev 
all have their sowrees in the farther W. mountain 
rage, their length is insignticant, and they are 
nscless for internal navigation, The Swan, and 
Canning which unite in Melville Water, near the 
parallel of 82°, are the mast notable tivers on this 
portion of the coast.  (Cross'’s Journals, 110; 
irwin, 7; Dale, 20, 40, 100; King, in 107, 191; 


Adm, Ch, Exskine, 92.) 
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The N, shore is nearly as destitute of river 
mouths. The Liverpool in 184° 13’ K., the Alli- 
‘gators in 132° 36, 182° 26", 132° 20’ K., the Hunter 
and tHe Roe in 125° 27’ F., and-Prince Regent's 
River in 124° 53’ K., wege found by Capt. King in 
his Igborious survey (1818-19). Of these, the 
largest. (Prince Regent), is not navigable for boats 
more than 50 m. (including windings) from its 
mouth; hut they are all full and wide streams; 
anit, like those upon the E, and W. coasts, issue to 
the sea by immense estuaries, through which the 
tide rises sometimes as hich as 30 ft. The Prince 
liecent, Hunter, and hoe, thoy between stecp 
racky hills, from 800 to 400 ft. perpendicular alti- 
tude; the Liverpool and Allyrators’ through a 
flat muddy soil, of the tamest and most mono- 
tenons description, fKing, 1. O-10¢, 200-261, 
299-802, 402-115, 488-439.) In 1839, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, of the ‘ Beagle, discovered the Adelaide 
river, emptying itself in the Clarence Straits; and 
soon after Capt. Wickham found the Victoria, the 
noblest stream on the uarth-western efast, navi- 
gable for about 6 m,, and from 8 to 10 fathoms 
deep at the mouth, (IEowirt, History of Discovery ~ 
1 Australia.) On the B. coast, the Blackwood 


in 1179 anh’ B., Oyster Harbour, the N. part of K, 
George's Bound, forms the large estuary of the 
Kalean or Freuch river. At the bottom of En- 
ecounier Day, mn about lowe. (9 EL, we meet with 
a river's math of yuity dimensions, and a0 encam- 
hered by banks as to be macecessible tu vessels of 
any cansideratle draught of water. But, how 
Wapromising socwer, this is the cimbonchure of the 
Murray, by far the most poportant river lutherto 
discovered in Australia, and whieh affords a vast 
channel of titernal commuiicatiou. (See post.) 
In IX86, Mitchell traced ta us termination the 
Glenely, a river which, rising in the Corampians, 
falls inte the sea in 141° 17° E, about 16m. FE, 
Cape Northumberland. This is one of the lareest 
coast tivers in Australia: its atiluents are pumer- 
ous. and its COLES, including windings, upwards s 
ol 10) IM, though Its “OMTCL be nek wore than iine 
m. from the sea, Lt is wide and deep, execpt atats , _ 
Ponoeties Init, Like most Australian streams, it first 
expuitds into a considerable basin, which, after- 
wards contracting, presents a very narrow outlet 
to the sen, the entrance from which.ts choked up 
liv sand: banks, Exeept a few very smailk streams, 
there are nu other watcr-eourscs on the $.'cuast. 4 
Alone a coastline of nearly 8,000 m., there are 
thus uel. more than thirty river mouths; and of 
the streams te which these ove cerress, none have 
a eourse of more than 200 m., inclusive of wind- 
mes, al but very few penetrate to a direct ¢lis- 
tance of 50 om. from the shore, Siice it is evident 
that these cannot drain l-luth part of the whole 
land, 1t 15 not very surposiy: that the beltef of an 
niternal lake or mediterranean sea should Jaye 
been entertained by the tirst encmirera + aid though 
this be now proved te be unionnided, the lydro- 
erapliy af the iiteriet is scarcely less anomalous 
than stich an arrangement would have been. It 
is didicult. both te deseribe and to comprehend this: 
Internal water system, to which polhing beanng 
the least resemblauce @xists i any other part of 
the known world, Jmmediately W. of the Blue 
Mountains, and in the very highest terraces and 
table-laimds, a host of mountains streams combine 
to form the Daring, the Mlaequarrie, and the 
Lachlan, which, nearly on the same meridian (the 
14th), liverve towards the NW. and NNW. it 
their progress to the intertar, The course of the 
Darling is a curved line, cnclosiny ail the country 
W. oof the Blue Mountains, from an unknown 
point N.and I, of the 30th parallel] and 14sth 


= 
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meridian to its junction with the Murray, in 34° 7" 
s., 14293’ FE. In this course, besides the rivers 
already alluded to, it receives the Bogan (New 
Year's Creek of Sturt), and such part of the waters 
of the Macquarrie as are not absorbed in the soil, 
(Sturt, i, 86-96; ii, 106, 116-120; Mitchell, i. 
215-268, 11. 109-116.) . Considerably farther S. 
another large stream, the Morrumbideee, rises in 
the Warragongs, ancl, after receiving many short 
but full streams from the W. faces of the Blne 
Mountains, rns 4 very CoTLUOLs COLTS, ‘setthog 
finally ito ene varying but little from due W. 
Stil more to the S, in about 85° &, lat, the 
Murray, already alluded to, issues from ‘the thanks 
of Mount Wellington, the culminating point of 
the Australian Alps. This great river follows 
with inany windings a WNW, course from its 
source through about 84 degs,lony., till, at a point 
in about 14049 EF, long. and s4° S. Jat., if turns 
suddenly to the &., and ultimately anifes with, 
and loses itself tn, the large shallew lake of Alex- 
andringa at the bottom of Encounter Bay. Tn its 
course if receives the waters of some very large 
 wiiwents, including the Morrumtidvee and Lachlan 
and the Darling, In the year 1858 the Murray was 
for the first time navigated by a steamer of 40 
horse power, having a barge alongside, for a dis- 
tance of 1,500 m, trom the sea; if 18 supposed 
that of its entire course of about 3,000 o., from 
1,500 to 1,800 m. may he navigable for aght months 
of the year. (Parl, Paper, No. 89, Sess, 1654.) 
And if we add to this the navigation of 1¢5 aflliu- 
ents, we shall have an extent of inland commuti- 
cation unequalled. except by thal afforded by the 
Mississippi and other yreat Americnn rivers. 

lt would appear, however, that the flow of wafer 
if not neatly x0 equable in the Austrahan as in 
the American rivers. Notwithstanding their great 
length of course, the former are in general of the 
nature of mountain terrents. Formed in the hills, 
by the confluence of many powerful streams, they 
rush feom their mountain hemes important waler- 
courses; but quickly reaching a level country, 
they become sluggish in their motion, except when 
urged by the influence of flooding rains; and, re- 
eelving few or no tnbutarics, their existence de- 
pends on the magnitude of their sources, so that 
they shoal and narrow as they proceed,-—an effect 
exactly the reverse of anything observed in older 
countries, When the mountaiis are saturated with 
water, the beda of these streams become fully 
charged, and then they foam and thunder aloug 
their track, till, in the flats of the low country, 
they meet with some opposition, when (their banks 
no Jonger able te coutum them) they spread to 
the right and Jeft in marshes, of which the over- 
flow finds its way by Unsignificant channels to 
other streams, In dry seasons, ou the contrary, 
these rivers chwindle to trifing brocks, even in the 
mountains, while, in the plains, their wide ane 
deep beds become converted into dry and dusty 
chasms, This is: the case with the Macquarrie 
and Lachlan, which, tssuing from the motntam 
in large aud full streams, are lost in extensive 
swamps, which in wet seasons are everywhere 1n- 
undated, After a leng-continued drought, the j 
beds of the rivers present a succession of ponds; 
and their marshes, nearly or wholiv dried, exhibit. 
the creeks by which their imperfect. communica- 
tion is kept. up during the inundation with the | 
Daring and Morrumlidgee. (Oxicy, §o-d7, 102, 
136, 142, S82, BKB, del: Sturt, 1. db, 88, 2, 148; 
and Mitchell, 1.321, ii. 32, 771, &e.) The Darling 
itself, which Sturt found, in Lk80, to be a large 


and powerful atream, was seen by Mitchell, in 1856, 
tof L. a"h — ~~.) jl Sera: w 1. J “Lowe , 1... aie f "3 
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The latter, however, from the preater number 
of its affluents, and perhaps, alse, from the nature 


the character of a continuous river. And theugh 
at certain scasons its watera are reduced, its navi- 
gation, and that of its tributary the Morrumbidgee, 
may, it ia believed, be depended upon for at least 
cig lit months of the year. 

The extent of the basin of the Murray may he 
estimated at from 400,000 to 600,000 sq.m. It, 
of course, comprises every variety of soil; a laryre 
extent of Jand along tts banks and those of the 
Motrrumbilgee being, amongst the most, fertile 
hitherto discovered in the continent, theugh it 
must be at the same time admitted, that lands of 
a different and very inferior quality of soil prepon- 
derate, But, despite this drawback, it is net easy 
to hmayine the extent of trafic of which the Murray 
will probably be the channel when the immense 
eanntry thraugh which it lows has been occupted. 
[t is much to be regretted that its embouchure 
should be so dispreportioned te its maguitude, 
But that defect has been, fo some extent, already 
avercome or greatly modified by the help of rati- 
ways, And it is by nomeans improbable that the 
entrepit at ita junction with the sea may at some 
future period rival New Orleans in the extent of 
its trade and navigation. 

Htkes are alwindant in Australia, as might in- 
decd be infetred from the level nature of the plain 
country, but none of them are vety fare and few 
appear to be permanent. Lake Alexandrina, the 
recipient of the Murray, has a very large surface ; 
Init, as before observed, it is shallow; and Lake 
Creare flat, 3a° 5’, long, 149° 15°), which, in 1824, 
was a sheet of water, [7 ni. long and 7 wide, was 
said, by an old native female, to have been a thick 
forest within her memory; and in 1836 it had 
dried up lo a grassy plain, (Mitchell, ii. 313.) 
The lakes of the interiar are subject to the same 
variation (Oxley, 120-130; Mitchéll, ii, 84-37), 
and when excited curiosity has drawn the traveller 
from his road to mspect one of these reservypirs, his 
examination 1s almost sure to end in disappoint- 
ment, (Sturt, 1. £5.) These lakes, such as they 
are, abound along the banks of the Lachlan and 
the Murray, as far as the junction of the Darling; 
they are so far from yielding any suppltes.to the 
rivers, that their own waters secm, in part, to 
depend upon the latter overflowing their banks, 
sume of them are, however, quite isolated, and 
none have any outlet, Many§ and those the largest, 
are salt; and small salt-lakes, or rather brine-pits, 
appear to be common in the dead levels of the in- 
terior both J. and W. 

Sei.— Were the soil of Australia merely ex- 
tremely varlous in (different parts of the continent, 
it would be no more than what is seen in every 
other part of the world. But the Australian soil 
varies according to laws of its own, apparently 
unknown 1 wry other region. In other countries, 
rivers are the great. fertilizers, and their influence 
ix the greater the longer their course. In Aus- 
tralia, fertility is confined to the higher parts of 
and, as has been shewn, those which 
premise fairest at their gutset from their mountain 
sources, invariably and quickly either dry in their 
bets, leaving the country an arid desert, or spread 


| Into marshes, rendering it an nninhabitable swamp, 
F equally destructive of animal and vegetable life. 


Thus situated, it is not wonderful that productive 
soil should be mostly found on the sides and sum- 
mits of considerable ¢glevations; or that the ¢x- 
plorers of the interior should look for the Indica- 


tions of mountain land with a feverish anxiety, 
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picked up a stone,’ says Sturt, speaking of his | the internal rivers, is the general characteristic of 
ébandonment of the investagation of the Darling | Bathurst Plains, Liverpool Plains, Yap Plains, and 
(i. 144), ‘as indicating our approach to hich land, {the other districts that stretch away upon the 
IT would have gone on, But this scemed a desert, | summits and N. sides of the Blue Mountains, and 
that not even a bird mhabited. The vegetable; N. of the Liverpool Range, The W. valleys of 
kingdom was almost annihilated; and the native g the same mountains partake also of the same cha- 
dog, so thin that he could scarcely walk, seemed | racter; and a similar description will apply to the 
tv implore some merciful hand to despatch him.’ | corresponding country on the E. faces of the Dar- 
This was during a dry season, and the consequent! ling range. (Oxley, 186, 267, 278, &e.: A. Cun- 
fuilure of the streams, ‘ There was not the smallest | ningham, in Field, (31-191; Sturt, i. 6-14, iL. 
eminence,’ says Oxiey (p. 49), nider circumstances 11-36; Mitchell, i. 27-57; Irwin, 6-8; Dale, in 
diametrically opposite, ‘whence a view might be | Cross, 51-72, &e.) But the best land hitherto 
obtained, the country appearing a dead level; and | found in Australia, is that discovered in 1836 by 
although we could see for some distance all round, | Mitchell, near the S. coast, and included in Vic- 

| 

| 
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yet there was not a nsing ground in any direction, | toria. It lies among the Grampians and Pyrenees; 
The margin of the stream was a wet bog, full of | and, thougH surrounded and intersected ‘by muil 
water-holes, and eovered with marsh plaints, It| and swamps, its high levels and valleys, abun- 
was only on the very edge of the bank, and in the | dantly, but not. excessively watered, are so pro- 
bottoms of the biglits, that any cucalypti grew, | litic, that the discoverer justly congratulated him- 
There was not the Jeast appearance of natives; | self on ‘being the harbinger of mighty changes, 
nor was bird or animal ef any description seer | since his steps would soan be followed by the men 
curing the day, except a solitary native doy ;—we | aad animals for whom this fertile region seems to 
seemed, indeed, the sole living creatures in these | have been prepared. (ii. 157—281),) oe ° 
vast. cleserts.’ ‘From a tree near the camp,’ says 
Mitchell (i, 14%), ‘ Burnett descried a goodly hid, 
distant 22 m, It Was indeed (p. 145) u weleome 
sight 10 us, after traversing for several months 
so much of the dead levels of the interior: anid 
Q aceordiugly named this hill, Mount Tepe,’ 
‘Within the waterline’ (of Regent's Lake, now a 
yrassy plain}, observes the same authority, ‘stood 
lead trees, of a full-grown size, apparently killed 
hy too much water, too plainly showing to what. 
Jong periods the extremes.of drought ancl moisture 
may extend in this siugular country. Gi, 3-4) 
Again (i. 157} he speaks of a row of bare poles, 
the remnants of yarra trecs, eivht. or ten years old, 
which occupy the very middle of a stream, though 
they must have attained tliew growth while ihe 
bed of the river was dev. The soil of these dexu- 
lute and extensive plains 18 various s in some places 
red tenacious clay; in others, a dark hazel-colouredl 
Joam, rotten and full of holes: sand is not very 
alundant, but it is found; and whatever the cum- 
position, one wnvarying appearance of dreariness 
and desmlation marks the scene, A stnking de- 


for the host of anomalies in this 8, werld, and 
wich in suceession found to be erroneous, that 
great. circunmpection is necessary in offering even 
a sumiise as to the causes of physical arrange- 
ments aml appearances so much at variation with 
former experience. One fact, however, forees 
Itself on our natice: the fertile parts of Australia, 
cufined te the higher regions, are as cifectually 
seuutraled from each ather by apparently irreddeem- 
Abie deserts, as though the ocean flowed between 
them. And how many centuries is it since the 
ocean dil so flaw? The different explorers una- 
homously declare the dead flats of the interior to 
be vee fend—nrew, that is, in comparison with 
the mountains hy which they are bounded; while 
those mountains themselyes, judging by their po- 
verty in primitive formations, are apparenily more 
Teceant than the similar elevations of the N, hemi- 
sphere, Sturt believes the Darling to have been 
the main channel which carried off the last waters. 
at the ocean from the low lands, aud its bed— 
which he esteems an estuary rather than a valley 
xeription of Australian scenery is gaven by Mr, ;—to have remained the natural and proper reser- 
A. Won Towitt, who sketched the neighbourhool? voir of the streams falling from the EK. and W. 
of Lake ‘Porrens, South Australia, in a letler dated Gi, 119 Nuue, however, fall inte it in 660 m, 
Wilpena, Oct. 4, 1699. He sr¥s, § The preat. fea. | (Mitchell, 1, 295); but the whole appearance of 
tures here are extengive plains, covered with salt | the country on its banks is strongly evrroborative 
lush, and with grass“after rain. ‘hese plains tun | of Stures opiugion, Vat what, then, was the con- 
between hills, varying from 100 to 2,000 ff. high, | dition of the country, previously to that convul- 
and quite destitute of timber. Indeed, the only | sien or change, of whatever kind it might be, 
timber farmed here grows on the banks of the water-) which hud bare this extensive tract? Evidently 
courses, atl a few he or she-oaks on the till | Ghat of island groups, at wreater or less distances 
The hover ranges are most like sheep duwns; the | from each other, the surfaces of which Giow the 
Juvher owes are masses of racks, torn mite all kinds | terraces and table-lands of the mountains) had 
of jagged peaks and precipices, and yvenerdly of a: remained exposed sufliciently lung to enalle mine- 
raldisl hue, but, seen ta the distance, of a decp | ral and vegetable decomposition to perform its 
mdigvo. The country is intensely stony, being. | work of creating a fertile soil, ‘Che rivers of these 
so to say, “ metalled,” and the roads are naturally | islands (aow the sources of the duemalons juternal 
splendid. [tb is very het and dry, and I should | streams) would, like ether island rivers, ran their 
fancy must be like the interior of South Alriea, | short courses to the then sca, and having per- 
only that there are no animals te be seen, except- | formed their office of irrigating the tracts through 
jug kangaroos and kanyavo rats. Large flocks of | which they flowed, be there absorbed. On the 
emus stalk about the barren plains, like some en- | exposure of the interior all this would be changed. 
chanted creatures in the “Arabian Nights.” The; The newly uncovered lind, destitute of vegeta- 
air is so clear that the distances are dilicult te) Gion with the exception ef marine plants, would 
estimate. Altogether, it ¢s a very wild, strange | of necessity remain stertle till the (lecompositien 
country,” (Howitt, W., History of Discovery in | of these gradually, though slowly. began to form 
Australia, Lond, 1864,)) Compared with the}asoil, (Flinders, ii, 116.) ‘Phe rivers, no lonyrer 
gloomy stenlity of tligse flats, no contrast can be | received into a sea, at no great distance from their 
stronger than the abundant fertility of the ele- | sourees, would begin to wear themselves channels 


vated terraces, A rich, dry, vegetable sou, broken | in the new ground—a process whith, while the 
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alevel flat, had lost much of its initial impetus, 
would decrease in energy; and, on the dccurrence 
of a hollow, would wholly ccase, at least for a 
keason. Such a hollow is the Marsh of the Mac- 
quarrie (Sturt, ii. 158), and a succession of such 
hollows seems to form the marshes of the Lachian. 
(Mitchell, ii, 59-61.) The water losing its flow, 
and spreading over these hollows, deposits in them 
the fertile debris fram its native hills, and thus 
gives birth to marsh plants, the decomposition of 
which still farther improves the soil; and, in the 
season of flood, the washing of this debris te the 
sides of the coneavity, by gradually formiug a 
chanel, gives to the exhausted stream new 
strength to struggle, meh by inch, along its 
course, That some such process has heen at 
work ever since this Jand was first. explored, 
seems evident from the heres, or otter banks 
of the Murray, Morrumbidgee, &e.; and Mitchell 
could no otherwise accept for the remarkable 
appearance of many of the Jakes which he passed, 
than by gupposing that their hollows existed 
before the rivers began to flaw. Gi. 31. | We 
ranhot doubt,’ says Humboldt (Per. Nar, 1¥. 
150, that in both eentinents fAfriea and Aus- 
tralia) there ure systems of interior rivers which 
may be considered as not yet fiily developed, and 
which communicate with each ether, either i the 
times of great risiugs, or by permanent biftrea- 
fiona;’ a asagacions remark, made more than ten 
years before the discovery of the extensive con- 
nection hetween the ehannels of the Australian 
streams, by which it is so remarkably confirmed. 
(See also Carl Bitter, Erdkunde, i. 313.) 
Miurt’s surmise he founded im truth, the bed of the 
Darling, or its continuation, that af the Murray, 
should be the common drain of all the land be- 
tween itself aud the older mountains towards the 
EK. and S,; and this it is, or is in) progress of le- 
coming, The union is effected for ali ihe known 
streams except the Lachlan and Macquarric ; 
and of these the fortner has completed its bert 
(ALitchell, 1. 74), though it has not vet been able 
to dil) up the hollows which forma is marshes im 
the wet season; and the latter, though much im- 
peded by the extent and Jowness af ifs swamp, 
18 strugeling to establish a permanent connection 
with the Castlerergh, through Morrisctt’s Ponds 
(Sturt, i, 146), and with the Darling direct, 
through Duck Creck. (Mitehell, 11.82.) The great 
deficiency of springs and tributary strearas is one 
reat cause of the slowpess of this operation; hut 
the deticieney itself is only what might reasonably 
be Tooked for in a touniry of recent formation, 
espectally in ime where tlhe emipences are so lew 
and so Jittle elevated as they appear to he in ihe 
interior of Australia, Springs ean be formed only 
by the accumulation of moisture mo the cavities 
and vullies of hills; andl this acaumuilation must, 
in the first instance, proceedl with extreme tarili- 
nessa, When overchareed, and not ali then, these 
reservoirs will give forth their superthious waters ; 
at. first. by a simple overflow, and, when the aridi- 
tional supply has given to the torrent thus first 
formed sufficient power to deepen its hed, in a 
eontinual stream, (See the very profuund article, 
River, in the Eney. Brit. xvin. 80601, more 
especially at p. 70, ed seg.) When this process has 
heen lung in operation, these streams will be nu- 
merous, and such is the case im the terraces aned 
alder mountains of Australia: where the land is 
comparatively new, they may be expected to be 
searce, and they are scarce beyond parallel in the 
otomar oft the same eominent. Even when be- 
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born eurrents find their way directly to an exten- 
sive bed, the source from which they are supplied 
would be exhausted. Centuries, therefore, must 

robabiy elapse between the first appearance of the 
infant torrent and its final absorption into some 
river system. In the interval it will pursue its 
course surely, however slowly ;,and with a speed 
an! direction varying according to the obstructions 
which it meets with, and the amount of its initial 
supply. Many of these incipient streams are 
found in the interior of Australia, making greater 
or less approaches to what Humboldt calls the 
‘developmeut of their system,’ the beds of some 
6f them, though dry during the summer heats, 
éxhibiting unquestionable signs of floods at other 
semsons: While others appear to be permanent to 
the point to which they have already cut their 
way, (Sturt, i 125; Mitchell, 200, 249-200, 
261, &e.; ii, 32, de.) But, again, upon the surface 
of a hew country, so singularly devoid of vegetable 
decay (Sturt, 1. 108), production will necessarily 
be limiled to those spots where the rivers and 
floods have deposited their fertilizing slime. The 
barrenness wf the districts remote from streams and 
swanips is, in fact, the universal theme of all tra- 
vellers: while yarra trees so distinctly mark the 
bed of a river, that the course of the latter may 
he kept in view even at the distance of the visible 
harizom, and every flat subjeet to imundation is 
erawded with dense slirubs, box-¢rees, polygonum, 
kangurov grass, reeds, and other native vegetation, 
Here, then, are abundant elements of a soil, the 
process of forming which is expedited by the re- 
Inarkably prolonged and fierce extremes of drought 
and flaod to wlich this region is subjected. (See 
ChIMATE.) The veyetation of Intenor Australia, 
stici as it is, cloes nat live its natural term, or die 
of natural decay; but when s Hood has given 
birth tu that race of trees and shrubs which draw 
their sustenance from excessive moisture, a long- 
continued drought destroys nearly the whole tribe 
(Sturt. i 144, &e.}; while such plants as delight 
i a dry soil spring from the earth formed from 
their decumposition, to be m their turn desiroyed, 
alter ten or Uwelve years’ growth, by the constant 
exposure fo teo much water in. return of the 
season of floods, (Mitchell, i. 4, 148, 313.) It 
ix quite clear that this alternation mutst tead to fer- 
tilize the land much more rapilly than if either 
race of plants continued to draw their nourish- 
ment trom the newly depesited and still meagre 
earth, til) they perished from pure exhaustion, the 
more especially as deciduous trees are almost 
unknown, and consequently one great souree of 
supply, the scatterings of autumn in other regions, 
is Wanting to the native soil.of Australia. 

It appears probable, then, that. both the land 
aad water are bere siill in a course of formation: 
that the various anomalies in each which fill the 
minds of Muropeans with wonder, are only the 
natural appearances of an imperfect, or rather of 
an uniinished work; and that they will vasish 
when the causes, now in operation, shall have 
produced their full effect. These opinions are 
hagarded, however, with mich cdiflidence; and 
only because they appear to result from the facts 
colleeted by actual observers, 

Climate—About a third part of the Australian 
continent, the N. part, together with the larve 
island af New Grune, and the other isles cnume- 
rated at the beginning of this article, with the 
exception of New “ealand, lie m the torrid zune, 
The other portion ef the continent, the islands 
Immediately adiacent, and New Aealand, are in ~ 
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270, 375.) Of the general climate in the former 
portion little is positively known, though it may 
be too probably inferred that it resembles generally 
those regions of the N. hemisphere similarly situ- 
ated, where running water is scurce; that is, that 
a. considerable portion of it is burned up with im- 
tense heat, Op the N. cvast a wind from the &. 
raises the temperature with extreme sucdenness, 
and a N, wind produces the same effect on the S8., 
arguing, un both cases, a passage over a highly- 
heated soil, ‘Tropical Australia is in the range of 
the Indian monsoons, of which the NW. sets in 
usnally about the beginning of November, and 
that from the SE. in the early part of April. 
There 1s, however, much wregularity in their fre- 
currence, the varlation sometimes amounting to 
more than a month, (Campbell, in Geog. Journ., 
iv, 148.) In these regions tle seusons can scarcely 
he divided into dry and rainy; for though the 
NW, (or summer) monsoon be ‘attended with very 
heavy falls, yet they seldom continue above two 
wr three hours at a time, so that they rarely, if 
ever, put a complete step to out-door labour. 
From June to September no rain falls, though 
ihese are unquestionably the healthiest months ef 
the year, A great quantity af moisture must, 
however, at all times be suspended in the atro- 
sphere, thaugh imperceptible to the senses, during 
ihe prevalence a the dry or SI, monsoon: for 
iron articles are kept from rusting only hy mees- 
sant care; and the exposed surfaces of the rocks, 
alonge the inter-tropical coasts, are so eenerally 
coloured by the oxide of iron, that the term red 
might without impropriety be adopted as ‘de- 
scriptive of the NAE. and NW. shores. (Camp- 
bel?s G, J. iv. HO: King, 1.396.) The average 
temperature at Melville Island, on the N. coast, 
fram April 1827 to March 18248 was 85° Fah.; the 
winter average 40°; that of the summer 80°, 
and the extreme averaves 72° (fer July), and 879 
(for Dee), Ttimay also be observed that the cool- 
est part of the day appears tu be 6 av., the tem- 
perature of that hour being from 1° to 7° lower 
than that of midnight, (Campbell's Gn J. loz.) 
With regard to Extra-tropical Australia, it is a 
pretty commypn olservation, that the climate of 
N.S. Wales assimilates very closely to that of 5, 
italy; but this must be taken with some hinita- 
tions, First, the atmosphere is very considerably 
(rier; secondly, the extremes of temperature are 
vreater : thirdly, the average heat 1s rather less; 
and four thiy, the temperature appears to decrease 
more rapidly by elevation, According to Count 
strzcteckt, at an average of the three years ending 
with 18/3, the maximum temperature at Port 
dackson was 81°99, the miniimom 49°59, und the 
annual 66°09, At Port Macguarric, more to the 
N,, the maximum temperature during the same 
three years was 883°, the minimum 48%, and the 
annual mean G8°; and at Port Philip, more to 
the &., the maximum was 90°69, the minunum 
369°, and the mean 613°, (Physical Deseription 
of N.S. Wales and Yan Diemen’s Land, 22%.) 
It appears, also, contrary perhaps to what is the 
common opinion, that the quantity of rai falling 
at Port Macquarrie amowits to 62°68 mehes; at 
Port Jackson to $242 ditto: and at Port Philip 
to B72 ditto. But notwithstanding this abun- 
dance of rain, the climate is preperly characterised 
as dry; and it 1s a curious but well-anthenticated 
fact, that floods on the coast occur simultaneously 
with dry weather in the inferior, and conversely, 
May is the rainy seasoy on the coast; in the in- 
tenor the rains fall during the summer, or between 
September and February, ‘The spring months 
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ary; those of autumn, March, April, and May; 
and those of winter, June, July, and August, 
This is as regards the continent of Australia; but 
the climate is very different in the islands of Aus- 
tralasia, particularly at New Zealand. In some 
parts here it rains often for many months t« gether. 
Mr. Sherrin] the explorer, while examining the 
western coast of New Aealand, suffered fearfully 
from the excessive wet. ‘I remember ory three 
fine weeks during the six months we were on the 
coast,’ he says in his journal, (Printed in the 
Christchurch Press, January 1864.) Desenbing 
his journey to Lake Brunner, he extlaims, ‘Oh, 
the unutterable misery of that joumey! Rain 
every day; directed wrongly by the natives... 
this trip was the worst and hardest that I ever re- 
member in the whole course of my life, Wet 
through all the time; scarcely ever dry at night; 
freshes every hour; a mist hangwiug heavy aud 
dense, covering every thing: the journey was worse 
than deseription can paint it. (Howitt, Wm., 
History of Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, Lond, 1865.) 

An important division of the Australian climate, 
that is, of the continent of Australia, ito wet and 
dry,is marked by periods or cycles of ten and twelve 
years each, Once in such cyeles, a year of un- 
mitigated drought prevails, during whiel #o rain 
falls, and the cffects of which are equally intense 
on the eodst and in the interior. Close upon this 
visitation follows a year ol thood; but the rains, 
which are at first continuous and as general as 
the preceding drought, decrease with every sue- 
ceeding year, til they avain Wholly fail for a time, 
It tollows, therefore, ‘that the two or three years 
following the great druughts may be denominated 
the wet pertod, and that an equal spate uf time 
preceding the great droughts may be regarded as 
the long dry season of Australia. Itis ondy in the 
intermediate years that the recuwlar recurrence of 
seasons, noticed above, is observable, (Oxley, vil.; 
sturt, i liv, 1.) A great drought began in 1824, 
and did not terminate tilt 1829. Very little rain 
fell during the whole of this lengthened period, 
and during the last six months there was not a 
siilfle shower, En consequence, the whole surlace 
of the ground was so parehed and withered that 
all minor vegetation ceased, and even culinary 
vegetables wert raised ow ith much dilticulty, 
Many of the settlers were well nigh rumed; and 
the cattle did not for some years recover from its 
effects. (Breton’s N.S. Wales, 200: Sturt’s 8, Aus- 
tralia, 3.2.) In 1847 the Maneroo Plains, an ex- 
tensive squatting district, suffered from a similar 
cause. The mortality among the flecks and herds 
was frightful; the water-holes being nearly all 
dried up, and filled with the careasses of sheep aud 
eittle. (Southey on Colonial Wools, 80.) For- 
tunitely, however, these visitations arc mot of 
frequent occurrence, and when they do occur, they 
are mostiy confined to not very extensive tocal- 
itics, On these oceasions, and in the remoter 
places, cattle frequently stray away in scareh of 
water, and either perish or are lost to the owners, 
In reference to the reverse order of the seasons iu 
iurope and Australia, itis worthy of remark that 
a cold winter in the one appears to be comeident 
with a hot summer in the other, and conversely, 
{P. Cunningham, 1.214.) For the rest, dews are 
very #bunidant, and, lortunately, fall the heaviest 
during the summer heats and the long-continuerl 
Hail-storms are frequent, as are also 
thunder and lightning; the latter flashing fre- 
quently for a succession of days, wholly unaecom- 
panied by the former ¢ or r by a single drop. of Tain. 
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liarly favourable to tho hitman constitution, 
probably from the deficiency of vegetable decom- 
position. Endemic diseases are almost unknown : 
even amall-pox, measles, and hooping-cough are 
strangers; but the hot N. wind produces ophthal- 
mia: and the teres, or round worm, is the comman 
pest of childhood, Dysentery is the most pre- 
valent disease; but one procf, und that a strong 
one, of the healthy nature of the atmosphere, is 
the facility with which all disorders, even the 
worst cases of venereal affection, yield to the 
simplest remedies. The N. coast is unhealthy, 
but certainly less so than most other tropical 
countries, ‘Pyphus and acuie fevers are there pre- 
yalent in the wet monsoons; and during the pertod 
of variable winds, pectolapia (moon blindness) ap- 
pears to supersede ophthalmia; and scurvy seems 
to be an endemic, exhibiting itself with peculiar 
virulence where the tropical heat is exercised upon 
a damp soil. Eyen here, however, sicknesa puts 
on a pencrally mild form: the number of deaths, 
from disease, in Melville Island was only 1 in 9 
four four years, or 1 in 36 perannum. (P. Cunning- 
ham, 1. 171-173: Campbell's G. J. iv. 149-1641, 
168; Wentworth, 65; Irwin, 4, 124.) 

Mineralogy.—lron is spread in preat profusion 
over all the continent and its adjacent islands. 
The immense exteut of iron oxtde on the N. coast 
has been already alluded to, and several of the 
mountains violently affect the magnetic needle, 
(Oxley, 259; Sturt, 2125,) Copper and lead (the 
latter mixed occasionally wilh silver and arsenic} 
have been traced beth in the Blue Mountains and 
the Jarling range, as well as, in st#l greater 
abundance, in the hilly tracts adjacent to Ade- 
laide, in &. Australia; and inining has become an 
important branch of industry carrie un im that 
colony. (See AUSTRALIA, SOUTH, VICTORIA, and 
the desenption of the other Australian colouics 
for more detailed notices uf mineralugy, mines, 
and mining operations.) But the mines of coal, 
copper, iron, and other ordinary minerals found m 
Australia, have been rendered of little importance, 
compared with the gold deposits with which it ts 
profusely endowed. ‘These arc of the most extra- 
ordinary productiveness, The gold 1s found at 
various points, mostly on the western flanks of 
the great mountain chain which rus parailel to 
and at no great distance from the E. coast of the 
continent. ‘This chain consists of a great varicty 
of rocks; those of primary formation being in 
many parts pierced and broken through by those 
of igneous origi Numerous quarts Venis are 
found in the racks; and these forin the matrix of 
the gold, which is most frequently found with the 
quartz adhering to it, and accompanied with tron, 

The existence of gold in this mountain eham 
hat been conjectured on theyretical grounds by 
Sir R. Jd. Murchison and other eminent geologists, 
But its existence was not practically ascertalicd 
tili 1851, when an extensive gold tield was dis- 
evvered near the town of Bathurst in N. 8. Wales, ! 
about. 120 m. WNW. from Sydney. The dis- 
eoverer, a Mr. Hargrave, reccived a reward of 
10,0002 A great variety of other gokd fields have 
sincé been explored, especially in Victoria, where 
they are of unparalleled richness. 

The gold hitherto found in Australia has all 
been obtained from ‘diggings’ in the beds of 
atreams descending from the mountains, or in the 
detritus in ravines and hollows on their Hanks, 
It is found in every variety of form, in grains or 
dust, in fiakes or scales, and in limps or nuggets. 
The separation of the smaller particles from the 
caeth te ottactad in the wooe wav asim Caltiornins. 
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water being less cold, and the sun less powerful; 
the health of the diggers is not exposed to'so 
severe a trial here as in California, 

The effect of the discovery of gold m Australia 
has been most striking, At the outset it threat- 
ened a total disruption of society; and it has 
made a great change in all the social relations 
that formerly prevailed in the continent. The 
demand for labour, the rate of wages, the prices of 
lodgings and of most articles of provision, have 
lucreased In an unprecedented degree. Hence, 
also, & vast amount of emigration has been di- 
rected to Victoria and N. 5. Wales, and population 
and trade have made astonishing advances. 

Though unfavourable at first to those engaged 
In agriculturat and pastoral pursuits, the latter 
have now nearly recovered from the shock, and 
will probably become more prosperous than ever, 
The ‘diggings’ are now beginning tu be prose- 
cuted more as a regular employment than as a 
gambling adventure. Many of those who were 
at dirst attracted to them from other departments 
hage sinec returned to their fermer pursuits; white 
the rapid inerease of population, by occasioning a 
proportional increase of demand fer other pra- 
duets, has given anew and powerful stimulus to 
almost every branch of industry, In proof of tis 
we may refer to the carcasses of sheep, which, 
from being worth little or nothmg, have, in con- 
sequence af the greatly increased consumption of 
butcher's meat, become of much greater value 
than the fleeces, 

Botany.—It 1s well known that Botany Bav 
received its name from the abundant vegetation 
which Capt. Cook and Sir J. Banks found tloarish- 
Ing on its cogsts; but its seil was notwithstanding 
found to be unprofitable, barren, and totally untit 
for a settlement, which was, in consequence, 
established at Port Jackson, 

The first great division of plants is mto two 
creat classes: the Cryptugamous, which have’ no 
blossoms nor visible means of fruetification; such 
are mosses, ferns, fungi, &c.: and the Phaneroga- 
mous, which are reproduced by visible organs. Thus 
class includes, of course, all the higher orders of 
vegetables, but. 1s subdivided into Monocotyledu- 
nis plants, such as have but one seed lobe: and 
Dicotyledonous plants, which are possessed of two 
or more: the former comprises the grasses, cy- 
peracem, de,; the latter those productions of the 


earth, the organisation of which is most compli- 


cated, as the trees, superior shrubs, &e. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits an outline of the arrange- 
ment of these primary orders in Australia. Jt 1s 
offered merely as af approximation, for know- 
ledge on this subject is yet but scanty ; but it has 
been constructed with much care from [rown’'s 
‘Botany of Terra Australis’ (Appendix to Fhu- 
ders, 535-614); the botanical papers of A. Cuon- 
ningham (Appendix te King, 697-364); Field's 
Memoirs, 325405; P, Cunningham (i, 186-206) ; 
Oxlev, passim; Sturt, passin, Mitchell G, xx, ef 
passin). 


























Whole Whole : No. of Spec. | No. af 

1 Na, of hoof vom. to Aust.) Sypacics 

Orders known AUst, | and other | peculiar 

| Species | Species Regions to Ast. 

Cryptogamous 6,900 | TUG | 210 490 
Monocots le- 

donous «| 6,909 | 1,144 | 4h) 1,104 

Dicotyledonous: 31,091 #'366 | 20 3846 

Total . . | 44,000 | 5,910 | 7 5,440 
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tinct botanical kingdom. (Lindley, 522.) -In his 
day the known planta of all the world amounted 
to 33,000 species, those of Australia to 4,200, 
(Flinders’ Appen, 536.) The labours of succeed- 
ing botanists have done little more than enlarge 
the list, without at all affecting the arrangement, 
and only in a very trifling deerce altering the 
various proportions, The first fact which strikes 
the observer in the foregoing table is the very 
great: umber of peculiar Australian species, 


amounting to nearly one-eighth part of those at. i 
present known, ‘This is a propertion much greater | 


than could be looked for from the relative magnitude 
of the region, and which, were the individuals of 
each species in anyching like a similar ratio, or were 
the species themselves of a kind highly useful to 
man, would render Australia a paradise, Unfortu- 
nately, neither isthe case, Ferns, nettles, Howera, 
aniLeven grasses, having the form, bulk, and habits 
ol trees, are some of the distinguishing features in 
Australian vegetation; for the rest, the timber is 
gencrally of the hard-woocl kind, consisting of all 
the varieties of Kucalyptus and Casuarina, wyh 
seme varieties of the ruse-wood, sa nilal-wood, and 
cedar, Most of the eucalypti are called gum- 
trees, though the exudations of many of them 
are properly resins, being insoluble in water; while 
uthera yield a manna as fine aud as pure as that 
of Arabia, Another species yickis the purest pum- 
arthie. There is a tree here called the tea tree, 
the Jeaves of which are used by the colonists in 
stead of the Chinese plant; and there are also 
some medicial trees, as the sassafras and th 
castor-o1] tree. Palms are limited to the N. an: 
BK, shores, on the former of which the tropical 
maigrove grows in allits luxuriance; and, in fact, 
the peculiar aspect of Australian vegetation is- 
appears in this part of the continent, being super- 
seded by one assimilating more to that of India, 
In Tropical Australia the greater number of those 
plants are found which are common alike to this 
and other continents, It has been before observed 
that, with one exception, the Australian trees are 


l 


evergreens: many of them are remarkable also. 
for the inverted position of their leaf: the margin, | 


and not either surface, being directed towards the 
stem, An Adstralian grove has, consequently, a 


peculiar and gloomy appearance ; nor is the timber | 


that it yields of the highest utility to the archi- 


tect, betng liable to rot at the heart, and so con-! 


tractile that it haa been known to shrink upwards 
of two inches within a week. (P. Cunningham, 
192.) It remains to be observed that the trees 
in Austraha are rarely so uumerous as to impede 
horse travelling: and as a remarkable fact, that 
they appear to be most abundant on inferior soils. 
(Gov. Rep. Oxley, 368.) Flowering plants of very 
«reat beauty are found; but the lily, tulip, and 
honeysuckle exist in the form uf standard 
trees of great size. Tiere are also odoriferous 
plants, which scent the.atmosphere tu a great 
distance; and prickly shrubs, which grow upon 
sandy soils, and bind them down, thus preventing: 
that dnft which is the bane of the Arabian and 
African deserts, (Mitchell, i, 222: ii, 106, &e.) 
Grasses are abundant and- nutritious, but tlicy 
gTow in detached clumps, so-that. a heavy con— 
tinuous sward, resembling an English meadow, is 
unknown. Flax, tobacco, a species of cotton, tures, 
indigo, chicory, trefoil, and burnet (the last a good 
substitute for tea), are among the natural produc- 
tions, but there ig an unparalleled deficiency of 
fruits and of vegetables fit for human food. The 
cereaiie are totally absent; and the best substitute 
for them appears to be a species of reed, which, 
however, Mitchell found to make a very 
cake, ‘The only native fruits are raspberries, cur- 
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the native animals of Australia are few in number; 
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rants (more like cranberries), one or two tasteless 
fruits, and a species of nut. The useful produc- 
tions of other lands are now, however, extensively 
acclimatised, and corn crops and orchards are 
found in every fertile spot tu the settled districts, 
Every species of corn, meluding maize, is culti- 
vated with success; while of foreign fruits, the 
orange, lemon, citron, nectarine, apricot, peach, 
phim, cherry, fiz, mulberry, quince, banana, guava, 
pine-apple, grape, and many others, have long 
ven a source of proiié to the smaller settlers, 
Phe capabilities of the soil are thus attested: nar 
can there be a doubt that the sugar-cane and 
other tropical productions would thrive in the 
lower latitudes of the N, Some districts here, 
especially those lying on the banks of the Vic. 
toria river—called the «Bareoo’ by the natives 
—are exiremely fertile, Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
who visited the country in 1845, describes it as 
ohe of milk and honey, There was a veretation 
as abundant as that of South America; immense 
Crees lined the bank of the river, Hocks of cocka- 
toos filled the aly with their deafeuing chorus, and 
water-fowl, in vast numbers, glided across the 
flood, and flew ap and duwn over the neighbouring 

: Teaches. 
“cology, — Animal existence in Australia as- 
Sumes a lorm more anomalous and peculiar than 
at which marks its Botany. The folowing 
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even th 
‘tables have been constructed with every possible 
) care from the * Regne Animal’ of Cuvier, with the 
addtitons of Griftith, Gray, &e, the Aoology of 
Shaw, the transactions of the Linnean Society, and 
| the works of the various travellers in, Australia, 

| In these tables, Cuvier's great orders of Carnas- 
i siers and Passeres are divided into their several 
| familics ; the former into Cheiroptera, Inscetivora, 
Carnivora, and Marsupialia; the latter into Denti- 
rustres, I'issirostres, Conirostres, and Tenuustres, 
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f No. of Spe. 
Orders of tnowe’ | or tase coum to A. peciliag en 
Apecies Spectes “Megions. Australia, 
. iuacruimana 15 () {) 0 
JCheireptera 136 2 1 1 
' |Insectivera . 27 (} 0 0 
Varnivora . , 177 id 5 33 
| |Marsupiatia . nt a3 G 33 
Rodentia 1%2 6 i? a 
Bdentata .. ‘Zl 4 0) 4 
| Pach yder- ' 
| mata... 24 0 0 0 
Humitantia , 142 (h 0 0 
Cetacea ... 27 5 5 W 
i} Total. .| 960 58 12 46 
a 
AVES. (HIRBS.) 
| | I Whale No, | Miele No. | Species | No, of Spe 
pj Orders j of known | ustratian | Auntr ant Ueewiar ta 
| | Peetes Speries other Regs, . a 
| Goipitves, ry 16 6 | 
Dentirostres | 1,273 130 7 123 
Higsirostres .: I2s 12 1 il 
(Conirestres ./ 440 Hi) 3 I7 
Tennirostres | 313 al) | i) 
Syudactyles . | lai 7 0 7 
SCANSOTOS . . | 452 a4 4) at 
(rallina: ... adi eal 4 17 
Grate ... gaa 2h d. 21 
Palmipedes , |" 289) ed 3 20 
| Total. .i 3,972 316 | 87 f Bey 
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From these tables, which, though not embody- 
ing the most recent discoveries, yet sufficiently 
alnatie for gencral purposes, it appears, first, that 
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and, secondly, that they are very peculiar in kind. 
OF all the known Mammalia in the world, but 
fifty-eight speciea, little more than one-seyen- 
teenth part of the whole, belong onginally ta this 
region. Of these fifty-eight species forty-six were 
never heard of till they were first met on this 
soil; and of the twelve species comm«ai to Austra- 
lia aud other regions, five are whales, and four 
(out of the five Carnivora) seals: so that, in truth, 
of the terrestrial Mammalia, only three species are 
common; of which ene is the Jaree and strong- 
winged bat. of Madagascar, another (the single and 
questionable common rodent) is rewarded by Ar. 
Oeilby as counected generically only with the 
Jerboas of America aml Asia (Linnean Trans, 
xVHL 125-1] 


found out of the society of man, and very rarcly 
abseut from any spet which man wihakits. The 
atutherity just quoted (p. 121) believes, indeed, 
that he is net an aberiginal inhabitant of this con- 
tinent, but that he came to it with the Jirst 
prbuitive settlers, m the same state of savage 
domestication in which he now exists. He was 
unknown in Tasman (Van Diemein’s Land} be- 
fore the settlement of the British colonists there, 
(p. 122.) The other three Carnivora (probably 
ouly two) marked in the table as peculiar to 
Australia, are seals (Ga7ifith’s Syuopsis of Cuv, 
180-183); so that the whele of this important 
order, tag¢ether with the numerous tribes of the 
Quadrumana, Pachydermata, and Ruminantia, are 
absolutely without any known land-representa- 
tives in this extensive pottion of the globe, 
(Qvilby. Linnwan Trans. xviii, 121.) Of the leden- 
tala, four species are marked in this table, after 
the arrangement of Cuvier Gil, 268-260); but 
that arrangement was made in tie utter despair of 
forming a better, ancl net because it hal any 
systematic analory to recommend it, Doothless, 
or all but tuothless, the ereatures unquestionably 
are; but classing them iu this order reduces the 
naturalist to the dilemma of admitting that there 
are Mammalia which do not possess the clis- 
tinctive mark of the class, The Eechidni and 
Omithorbyncli are destitute of teats, and do not 
suckle their young. ‘The former penus consists of 
two species of porcupines, one entirely covered with 
thick spines, the other clothed with haar, in which 
the spines are half liidden. ‘Fhe Ornithorhynehi 
consist also of two species—O. paradoxus and O. 
neces, Possessing the body ane habits of a mole, 
the fect and bill ofa duck, and the niternal tarma- 
tion of a reptile, these creatures lead a burrowing 
life amid the mud of mvers and swamps. They 
are extremely shy, and hence them mode of 
reproduction is yet unknown, Should they be 
evipatous, it would be perhaps more consistent to 
class them with the Reptilia than with the Mam- 
malia: but, at present, their hot Ilood seems to 
forbid such an arrangement. The Ornithorhyn- 
chus has two cheek-tecth in each jaw: but they 
are without roots, and are merely Gbrous, (Cuvicr, 
iii. 264.) 

Of the Rodentia, two species belong to the sub- 
genus Iyvdromys, and consist. of creatures that 
seem to unite some of the peculiarities of the dor- 
mouse, Tat, and beaver, (Cuv. iii. 72.) According 
to Griftth (Aynep, Cuv. 222), they are the only 
tric Hydromys, are peculiar to Australia, and 
almost to Yan Diemen’s Land. A new genus of 
Rodeutia was made knewn by SMitchell’s expedi- 
tion in 1434, whieh has been called CosILuRus, to 
mark its general resemblance to a rabbit. It is, 
however, a rat; and the species found by Mitchell 
is remarkable for the formidable defence which 34 
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and birds of prey, From this habit it has been 
named Conilurus constructor. Two species of 
mice {beth peculiar), and the Dipus Mitchelli (the 
Australian jerboa), discovered by Mitchell in 1836, 
complete the list of Austrahan Radentia, unless a 
small animal, omitted in the table, from the un- 
certainty of its classification, belong te that order. 
Mitchell names it Myrmecobius rufus, but with 


i considerable dowbt, aud says that tt was pencrally 


called the ‘red shrew mouse’ by his patty, (1. 17.) 
Shouldit prove to belong to the genus Sorex, tt is 
the first instance, in Australta, of the order Insec- 
tivora, With these few exceptions, the whole of 
the Australian Mammalia consist of the very 
peenliar order Marsupialia, of which order more 


$2), and the third is the dog, of | than fuur-sevenths are limited to this coutibent 
which it is a rumarkable fact, that he is never | 


and its adjacent islands. The leading peculiarity 
in animals of this order, is the birth of the young 
ii an immature state; in such a state, im fact, as 
is searcely comparabic to the ordimary devclop- 
ment at which other feeti arrive within a few days 
after conception, From the time of this premature 
birth, without limbs or other external organs, the 
little animal remains attached to the teat of tts 
mother (which enlarges, so as completely to fill 
the mouth), and enelosec in a natural pouch 
formed by the skin of the abdomen. It is this 
pouch which is the distinctive mark of the order; 
and its use induced Linnwus to arrange such spe- 
cies of these animals as he knew, under his. genus 
hdeinhis, a word implying double matrix, At 
the period of full development, the young fall 
fram the teat, and this may be regarded as the 
real moment of birth; lut for a long time after 
the dam contiuues to e¢arry her offspring im the 
same receptacle: and the latter, even after they 
can walk, constantly return thither on the ap- 
proach of any danger. This remarkable confor- 
mution is observed in every marsupial animal, and 
the arraneements of bones and muscles, nevessary 
toit, is found in the males as well as the females, 
In other respects, however, the several genera of 
the order differ so essentially, that the whole 
might be recatded as forming a distinct Class of 
Vertebrata, and divisible, like the other Mam- 
malia, into various orders. (Cuvy. 1. 61-638.) The 
kaugearoo, the largest animal of this order and of 
Australian Mammalia, has been known since 
Cook's first vovage. (Hawkesworth, 1. 476.) It 
is as large, in some of the species (of which 
Grifith enumerates ten), as a good-sized calf, is 
very large in its hinder quarters, and dispropurtion- 
ately small forwards. Its fore-legs are very short, 
and quite usciess to the animal's motion, whieh 1s 
effected by a succession of springs, assisted ma- 
terially by its long and powerful tail, The 
attitude is erect, except when feeding ; the colour 
various in the various species, but 1s generally of 
different shades of grey. One species (AL rufus), 
however, isred and white. The other animals are 
the Potorvus, Phalangers (so named by Buffon, 
because the only species with which he. was 
acquainted had two toes united by a membrane), 
the Dasyuri, the Paramcles, the Petaunsta, ihe 
Vhaseolarctos, and the Phascolumys, The differ- 
ent species of these genera vary im size from that 
of a rat to that of a doe; the larrest, the dog-faced 
Dasyurus (YRylucynus fiurisii), and Dasyurus 
ursinus (the devil of the colonists), being coniined 
to Yan Diemen’s Land. (Osnlby, Linn, Trans, 
xviii, 122.) The former resembles closely an ill- 
made dos, but is marked with zebra-like stripes ; 
the latter is represented as an extremely ugly and 
diseusting-looking animal, whence his colonial 
name, ‘lhe other species of the Dasyuri approach 
in size and outward appearance to the weasel 
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distinguished by united toes; on the contrary, 
some-of them, as the Vulpine Phalanger, approach 
in the formation of their extremities, to the Quad- 
rumana, (Shaw’s Zoology, & 489.) Some of these, 
the instance taken, for one, are pretty and graceful 
animals. The Petaurista arc a sub-genus of the 
Phalangers, and distinguished by an extension of 
the skin of the sid@, so as to form a kind of 
arachute; they are sometimes called flying Pha- 
hangers, Of this genus the Dideiphis Sciurus 
(squirres opossum) has so much the appearance of 

a squirrel, that a close Inspection is necessary ~ 
detcet its marsupial character. (Shaw's £00. 
Holl, 29.). The Parameles approach in form an 
habits to badgers, and indeed are called pouched 
badgers; they differ from the other Marsupialia m 
the weakness of their tail, that member bemg 
generally serviceable to this order, either by its 
streneth or its prehensibility. (Griffith's Notes, 
Cuy, i, 89.) ‘The Phascolarctos, or Koala, as it 
is more commonly called, consists of only one 
known species; it has a ¢limsy bady, about the 
size of a moderately Iarze dow, short lees and 
claws, adapted for climbing and burrowing, The 
female carries her vouny, for a long time, on her 
shoulders, and not in her marsupial hag. Some 
nituralists have referred this animal to tle Pha- 
lancers, and others bave denominated it the New 
Holland sloth, It has, however, na resemblanee 
to the Tardigrada, poskesxes cutting teeth, and is 
destitute of canines, (Civ. a. 763 sea also in 
52: and (imiflith’s Synops. 221.) Lhe Phasco- 
lomys, like the last genus, contains at present but 
one species, the wombat of the colonists, It is : 
plantigr: ade animal, extremely slow in its motion, 
and is about the size of a badger, Shap (i. 304) 
mentions this creature wider the name of Didel- 
phis ursina, and a secon species is suspeeted to 
have been seen ly Bass, (Civ. i, 78.) 

Tn habits the different genera of the Marsnpialia 
differ as much as they do in form, There 1s 
scarcely, Indecl, an ordet of the whole class Mam- 

malia to whieh) one or other of them does not 
assimilate, Thus, the Ddasvurl are carnivorous, 
and have many of the habits of the Felinw; the 
Philangers’ are insectiverous, and it has been 
already stated that sume of them approximate in 
form to the Quiadrimana; a similar approach will, 
perhaps, be admitted of the Petaurista to the 
Cheiroptera ; and the Phascolomys or wombat is 
atruerodent, (€uv. 1h 61-78.) 

The kangaroos, though strictly herhiverous, can- 
not be compared with any known genus but 
themselves; and the useful orders of Miminantia 
antl Pachydermata are unrepresented by any 
marsupial form, 

But those tribes comprising most of the animals 
that, by their strength, ducihty, fleece, or hile, 
and the nutritious. quality af their flesh, are most 
useful to man, though only recently imported, are 
now extremely abundant in all the settled parts 
of Australasia, On the Ist of Mav, 1788, a stock 
was cared out by the first settlers of 1 stallton, 
3 mares, 3 colts, 2 bulla, 5 cows, 29 sheep, 19 goats, 
44) hogs, 25 pigs. (Phillip, 110.) And from this 
late and scanty stock, assisted by a few subsequent 
jmportations, have been derived all the vast inmim- 
bers of sheep and ather useful animals now to be 
found on the Australian continent, It is needless 
to trace their progress in detail. Suffice it to say, 
that thouch for a while their increase was compa- 
ratively slow, there were in New South Wales 
alone in 1810, 25,888 sheep and 12,442 head of 
cattle. In 1829 the former had’ increased to 
290,158, and the iatter ta 122,94% Qn the Ist of 
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31st of March, 1863, no less than 86,067 horses, 
976,601 head of cattle, and 6,764,851 sheep. So 
rapid an increase is probably unequalled in the 
hastory of the workl. It is clear, therefore, that 
the pastures and climate of Australia are well 
adapted to the useful animals so long strangers to 
its soil; and the beneficial changes which their 
introduction has effected in this new land, is one 
of the most interesting instances of the power 
possessed by man of modifying the physical pecu- 
harities of the world which he inhabits, (For 
further details regarding the progresa of agricul- 
ture as well as of trade and commerce, in the 
states of Australasia, see the separate articles.) 
The ornithology of Australia is less anomalous 
than its mammatlocy : no order of birds is without 
ity representative, and there are but two the Aus- 
tralia species of which are wholly peculiar, Yet 
the common species bear a very small proportion 
to those which are peculiar; and, for the most part, 
are common only to N, and FE. Australia, and S, 
Asia, or the ucarer Polynesian islands. Several 
gonora are wanting: all the tribes of usual singing 
birds, fur instance : and of the common species, the 
Mast. Wamerous are, as might be expected, thse of 


stroug flivht and comparatively light bodies; such 


as the Acci ‘ipitres (birds of prey) and the Den- 
Girustres (shrikes, pies, &e.). Among the rapacious 
birds, the most singular is a white eayrle, which 
Cuvier thought was oulv an albino of some other 
species (wi. 40), and which Shaw referred to the 
list of hawks (vii. 93), but which subsequent inves- 
tigation has proved tu be a trie eagle. (Griflith’s 

Notes Cuy, vi. 50.) Among the order Dentirostres, 
are some species of great beauty; the superb 
warbler, a bird having the habits of the redbreast, 
is perhaps the most heantiful. ‘Phere are @lso some 
pariegated thrushes: but of these and other birds 
of this order, though very accurate descriptions be 
river: of their appearance {Phillip, 147; Shaw’s 
N. Holl, Zoo. 25), nothing is said respecting their 
NOLES 5 antl it may be lnferred that, notwithstand- 
ing their names, they are songless. A spectes of 
thrush, called thunder bird cc uy, vi. 434), has 
oblained from tle colonists the name of the laugh- 
tug jackass, from his peculiarly loud and discordant 
ery. Swallows and goatsuckers, of the order Fis- 
sirostres, are numerous; and of the Conirostres, 
ihe most remarkable species are the beautiful 
birds of paradise, which are almost contined to 
New Guinea. There are also several crows and 
magpies of this order ;. but the larks (so called) are 
but poor imitations of those of Kurope, and appear 
all tu belong to Cuviers genus of field larks (vi, 
480), and consequently to the order Dentirostres, 

Of the ‘Tenuirostres, the various species of the 
Epimachi are, like the birds of paradise, confined 
to the N. parts of Australia; like them, thetr 
plumage ranks amongst the most beautiful; and 
hike them, too, they have been the subjects of 
innumerable fables, (Cuy. vii, 382.) The Syndac- 
tyles give to Austraha its kingfishers and bee- 
enters, of which the sacred kingfisher of the first, 
and the variegated bee-eater of the other, are 
worthy of notice for the extreme beauty of their 
covering. ATL the Australian species of this order 
are peculiar, as are also those of the Scanseres, 
consisting of the parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, &c. 
These last are very humerous in the Australian 
woods, supplying there the place of the European 
songsters. (2, “Cunn. 216.) The pheasants, 
quails, and pigeons of the order Galline, sre tole- 
rably numerous; and, according to Cunningham, 
the mountain pheasant is a bird of song. The 
same gentleman makes the same remark upon one 
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found; but these are, most probably, 4 species of 
bustard, and belong to the order Galle, which 
yields also the emu or Australian cossowary, nearly 
equal in size.to the ostrich, and resembling it in 
many paportant paruiculars. (Cuy, vik. 298.) Of 
this order, Australia has also some species of cur- 
lews, herons, avosets, rails, de, (Cuv. viii, 842- 
394.) Lastly, of the Palmipedes, there are in this 
region pelicans, boobies (so numerous as to have 
given name to an island on the N, coast), petrels, 
penguins, ducks of a peculiar kind, and awans 
which realise the vara avis in terris of the Latin 
poet, being coal black, (Cuv. vil, 661-624.) Et 
remains to be observed, that the eighteen turkeys, 
twenty-nine geese, thirty-five ducks, and eighty- 
seven chickens, which arrived in New South Wales 
in 1788 (Phillip, 10), have multiplied to an ex- 
tent not surpassed by the sheep. Within the last 
few years some of vur slinging birds have alsa been 
transplamied to Australia, and there seems little 
doubt that the songsters of Furope will before long 
be acclimatised to the woods at the antipodes. 

he reptiles of Australia are comparatively more 
numerous than either the Mammalia or the Aves, 
They consist of two or three genera of turtles; as 
many varieties of alligators; and a considerable 
number of lizards and serpents, both venomous 
aud harmless, The land lizard and the Coluber 
perphyrigeus (erimson-sided snake) are represented 
as of extraordinary beauty, he seas and rivers 
‘abound mm fish, many of them peculiar; and the 
Watts’ shark, the smallest of the species at present 
known, is remarkable for having the mouth near 
the end of the head, instead of wudemeath, as in 
other animals of this genus.’ The msect tribe are 
very numerous, but they appear to differ far less 
than the other animals from those in other coun- 
tries similarly situatec!. 

Races of Men—If the division of the hnman 
family, by Blumenbach, into five varieties, be 
rigorously abided by, the native of the con- 
tinent of Australia must be classed with the 
Ethiopian, or negro, as approaching, upon the 
whole, nearer to his conformation than to that of 
any other race. But Mr. Crawfurd (Elist. Ind. 
Areh, 1. 24) says that the ‘ east insular nepro is a 
distinct variety of the human species;* and, indeed, 
he has peculiarities quite sufficient to make his 
classification with the African Ethiup one of con- 
siderable violence. ‘The skin is lighter; the 
woolly hair grows m small tufts, and each hair has 
a spiral twist; the forehead is higher, the nose 
much less depressed, and the buttocks are so much 
lower than in the African, as to form a striking 
mark of distinction.’ It is to this race, if any, 
that the Australian must be relerred; and the in- 
habitant of the continent recedes still more from 
the true negro, by having straielit, or at all events 
eurling, hair. Capt, Cook’s description of tis race 
has been verified by every succeeding observer. 
‘The skin,’ says he, ‘is of the colour of wood scot, 
or what is commonly called chocolate evlour, 
_ Their features are far from disagreeable; their 
noses are not flat, nor are thei lips thick: their 
teeth are white and even, and their hair naturally 
long and black; it is, however, cropped short; in 
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rally tall and slender, with little development of 
muscle, and more remarkable for agility than 
strength. Prichard, after comparing the various 
authorities, describes them in the last edition of his 
great work as follows :—‘ The stature of the Aus- 
tralians is moderate, and often below the mean. 
The limbs among many tribes are slender, thin,. 
and in appearance of disproportioned length, while 
some individuals, on the contrary, have them stout 
and well-proportioned. Their hair is not woolly ; 
it is hard, very black and thick; they wear it dis- 
hevelled, and in general short, in frizzled masses. 
Their beard is of the same nature as their hair, 
commonly rough and tufted on the sides of their 
lace, Their countenance is flattened, nese very 
laree, with nostrils almost transversely pkhiced, 
thick lips, mouth of dispropertionate width, teeth 
projecting but of the finest enamel. Loose circular 
ears very amply developed, and eyes half closed by 
the laxity of their upper eyelids, rive to their phy- 
singhomy @ savage and repulsive aspect, ‘he° 
colour of their skin, generally of a smoky black, 
varies in its hue, which is never very deep, The 
Australian women, still more ugly than the men, 
have squalid and disgusting forms; the distance 
wluch separates them from the beau ideal appears 
immense in the eyes of a Kuropean. A great 
number of families place in the septum of the nase 
round sticks, from four to six inches Jong, which 
give a ferocious aspect to their countenances,’ 
(Rescarches into the Natural History of Mankind, 
1, 206, 4th ec.) It must be remarked, however, that 
the ‘Vasmanians (inhabitants of Van Diernen's 
Land) are woolly headed, as are also the natives of 
New Caledouia, New Guinea, and the other islands 
eousidercd in this article as constituting Australa- 
sit, With the single exception of New Zealand. ‘The 
latter, though more remote from the Polynesian 
islands than any of the others, is inhabited by the 
brown race of those groups which is said by Craw- 
furd (i, 18) to have the same superiority over their 
sooty neighbours that the white men of the West 
have over the African negro, The physical dis- 
tinction between the continental and insular Aus- 
tralasians is otherwise very great. The continent 
of Australia may with great propriety be regarded 
as the native home of a distinct and decidedly 
iferior variety of the human race (Crawturd, i, 
24), which has spread itself té a considerable dis- 
tauce N. and E. among the islands of Polynesia 
and the Indian archipelago, and even to the §, ex- 
tremity of continental Asia, That this variety is, 
physically considered, the lowest in the scale of 
rational beings, is sufliciently evident. Puny and 
weak, in comparison with the African negro, the 
Australian is hunted down, without making any 
effectual opposition, whenever he is encountered 
by any of his fairer neighbours ; while the African 
is subdued only by superior intelligence, and suc- 
cessfully resists mere physical force. As personal 
strength is one effect of superior physical structure, 
the following results may be interesting. They are 
the averages deduced from the power exhibited in 
the arms and loins of thirty-nine Australians, fifty- 
six limorians, seventeen Frenchmen, and fourteen 
Enghshmen. These people were found capable of 


general it is straight, but sometimes it has a slight | bearing respectively the tollowing pressures :-~ 


curl; we saw none that was not matted and filthy, 
though without grease, and te cur preat astonish- 
ment free from vermin. ‘Their beards were of the 
same colour with their hair, bushy and thick; 
but they are not suffered te grew long.’ (Ilawkes- 
worth, li. 682.) The colour of the Australian does 
not appear to be wniform; some, even when 
cleansed from their filth, are nearly as dark as 
the African, while others have a tit not deeper 
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‘observed, are of the brown race; and it may be 
geen that in strength of arm they exceed the Aus- 
tralians more than they fall short of the Europeans. 
Between these two, the weakest English arm was 
more powerful than the strongest Australian, and 
the most muscular of the latter could bear upon his 
toins only half a myriagramme more than the 
weakest of the former. 

The Australian is not. more inferior in physical 
yvirrmir than in moral and intellectual attainments. 
His is the only race with which we are acquainted, 
that has no sort of clothing. The Australian has 
domesticated no ammals, and has no knowledge 
of agriculture, even in ita simplest form. His huts, 
inferior by many degrees to the wigwams of the 
American Jndians, are but. rarely met with in tle 
warmer portions of the continent, IJlis ‘canoes 
serve only te carry him across narrow crecks or 
inlets of the sea. .And these, with spears and fish- 
hooks, stone hatchets, a kind of shield, and a carved 
wooden missile, which, when thrown by a skilfd 
hand, rises with 4 roetatery motion in the air, 
striking at a considerable distance, and rebound- 
jie to near the thrower, form the sum total of his 
instruments of production, defence, and agyression. 
The subsistence of the Australians is alike scanty 
and tilthy, consisting of the flesh of wild animals, 
shell and other fish, worms and other reptiles, arts 
andl ant oes, wild-honey, rvots and bernes. An 
the supply of wild animals and of edible plants 
being limited in the extreme, and apt occasionally 
to suffer ereatly from dronylits, they seldom have 
a sufficiency of food, and whole tribes sometimes 
beeome the victims of famune. 
females in Australia is in the last. dewree brutal. 
Wives are not courted or prrchased, but are seized 
uport, stupilied by blows, and then carried off to 
be the slaves of their unfeeliys masters; and 
shoukl a mother die with a child at the breast, it 
is usunl to bury the latter alive with its dead 
parent! (Collins’ N.S. Wales, App. p. O01.) They 
are in sofar acquainted with the right of property, 
that cach tribe claims the exclusive possession, for 
hunting purposes, of the territory which it occu- 
pies. They seem, also, to believe in the existence 
of geod and evil spirits; but they have no fechng 
of gratitude towards the former, though they en- 
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and wealth, The Australian bemg thus shut out 
from the two grand primitive employments, his 
life copld be neither pastoral nor agricultural, 
Under less adverse circumstances, the red man 
continued a hunter in the greater part: of America, 
during the ages that preceded his discovery bv 
the Europeans. And even this resource was all 
but denied to the Australian; the antmals around 
him being not only inferior in kind, but also re- 
markably few in number. It is farther said, that 
even the excitement of danger, which may be sup- 
posed to have roused the African to exertion, by 
making his life a constant struggle with the fierce 
and powerful tenants of the woods, was wanting 
here; for in Australia there was nothing dangerous, 
except. some noxious reptiles, which do not, haw- 
ever, appear to have any very fatal powers, The 
Austrahan had nething but hunger to contend 
with; amd this he endeavoured, as already seen, 
to appease by picking up the spontaneous products 
of his unvrateful soil, and the shellfish found on 
the sca-shore, with insects and reptiles: to which 
he occusionally added a kangaroo or bird, over- 
taken or destroyed by acciient, And Mitchell 
mentions, that such is the searcity of the latter 
kind of food, that young men are forbilden to eat 
ik, (1. 540.) The surmise of Cook, that it was 
impossible for the inland country to subsist inha- 
bitants at all seasons (Heowkesworth, 111, 631), was 
found by Sturt to be fatally veriicd in the dry 
year of 1828, (G4. 187.) 

Tint the adverse circumstances now alluded ta, 
do not, a8 some suppose, fully aceaunt for the bar- 
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Phe stupidity of his nature, and the inertness of 
his facuities, are evineed by his having made few 
or no efforts to increase his supply of food, or.to 
obviaie those incessantly recurring attacks of ‘fa- 
mine to which he has always heen exposed. His 
want of other things sheuld have made him an 
expert hunter and fisher of such animals as are 
native to his country and its seas: but he ig 
neither the one nor the other; and though it he 
perhaps going too far to say that the Australian . 
is incapable of civilisation, the fair presumption 
seems to be, that he ts destined te remain for ever 
at the bottom of the social scale; and ta be in- 


ileavour by superstitious observances to avert the | fertor in point of comfort, as he has hitherto hardl 
wrath of the latter. In short, this race, the last | been superior in contrivance, to many of the lower 


and lowest of the human species, appears to be as 
barbarous as can well be imagined; and in this 
state it has hitherte existed, without apparently 
possessing either the power or the wish to make 
the first step in civilisation. Hence it has been 
concluded, that the Australians are meapable of 
civilisation ; and that they are essentially, and net 
aceidentally, inferior even to the lowest type of 
the negro. But, deerade as they are, this infer- 
enee has been denied, at least te its full extent. 
Nature, it is said, has been singularly unicuid to 
the Australian, not in his conformation only, but 
in the circumstances under which he has been 
plated, The fertile spots fitted for the supply of 
his limited wants are separated by deserts as wild 
and inhospitable as the sands of Arabia; and to 
pass these, he had not, lake the Arab, the assist- 
ance of patient, strong, and faithful servants of 
the brute creation. 


animals, 

It has been supposed, apparently with mach 
probability, that the increase of wild cattle wild 
materially improve beth the comforts and the 
character of the natives; but at present it is not 
possible to imagine a closer approximation to the 
jeast. intelhgent of the brutes, than the Austra- 
Hans. And yet this barbarous and degraded race 
has had its admirers. According to Count Strze- 
lecki, the Australian would seem to have attained 
to the summit of human felicity, and he appears 
to regret that the immigration of Europeans 
‘should have disturbed his happy economy.’ 
(p. 343.) To comment on such a statement, would 
be about as absurd as the statement itself. . Tt 
would be a hel on Providence, to suppose that it 
was intended that this extensive portion of the 
earth should be forever occupied by a handfal of 


Few navigable rivers tow ! naked savages, without arts, setence, industry, or 
through his strangely constituted land; and thus | civilisation of any kind. 


some af the Europeans 


communication, the great refiner and improver of , who have visited Australa, have not certainly 
mankind, was rendered difficult and of rare oceur- | been very favourable specimens of civilised man, 


rence, Ifis soi] was destitute of those plarits, 
which, though ‘eaten in the sweat of his brow,’ 
are at once the incentives to amd the reward of 
man’s labour; nor did it feed a single animal like 
7 a en me oe 
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But despite their crimes and their vices, they 
earried with them science, talent, and enterprise, 
with the germs and the capability of rapid and 
unlimited improvement; and we are bold to say, 
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of all that dignifies, exalts, and adorna humanity, 
than ever was possessed by its entire aboriginal 
population, 

History and Discovery,——Some accidental dis 
coveries wete made by the Spaniards as early as 
1526; but the first accurate knowledye that was 
geined in Europe of these 8, lands, was by the 
voyage of the Dutch yacht Duyfhen, which, in 
1605, explored a part of the coasts of New Guinea. 
In the following year, Torres, a Spaniard, having 
passed through the straits, which bear his name, 
between that island and continental Australia, 
gave the first acct of the N. part of the latter, 
The Duteh continued to be the chief discoverers 
for the next forty years, chiefly from their pos- 
sessions in the Jt, Indies; and between the years 
1642 and 1644, ‘Tasman completed the discovery 
of a large portion of the Australian const, to- 
gether with part of the island of Van Diemen's 
Land, new pretty generally, and we think pro- 
perly, called Fasmeane, During the period reterred 
ta, the Dutch navigators suceeeded in surveying 
about half the continental coast line; and the 
naines bestowed upon various parta of the and, 
ax Carpentaria, De Wit’s Land, Arnheim's Land, 
Enidiacht’s Land, Nnuyt’s Land, Leuwen’s Band, 
dels Land, &¢., commemorate the names cither 
of the discoverers themselves, or of the ships in 
which they sailed. It was late before the English 
entered on the career of discovery: but ouce ¢n- 
tered, they proseeuted 1 with vigour. 


Dampier, 


between L6sd and LOO, explored a part of the | 


W. and NW, coasts: and in the remaining part 
of the 17th century, completed this survey, gav 
his name to the arehipelage Iving E. of N. W 
Cape, and pushed Ins ecnquirtes to the islands of 
Sow Guinea, New Britain, and New [reland:; the 
straits between the first two being eadled by his 
name, The account which Dampier gives of the 
native mhabitauts of Australia, being eraphical, : 
and, mm most respects, accurate, will be read with 
niterest, ‘The inhabitants of this comitry,’ 
he, ‘are the miserablest people in the world. ‘he 
JJodmacdods of Monometapa, though a nasty 
people, yet for wealth are gentlemen tu these; who 
have no houses and skin garments, sheep, poultr ¥; 
and fruits of the earth, ostrich-eges, &e., as the 
Hodimadods have; and setting aside their nman 
shape, they differ but little from brutes. Tiev 
are tall, straight-boried, and thin, with small long 
limtis, T hey have reat heads, round foreheads, and 
great brows. The eyelids are alw aye half closed, 
io keep the tlics out of their eves... . They have 
great bottle noses, pretty fuil bps, and wide 
mouths, ‘The two fore-tecth of their upper jaw are 
wanting in all of them, men and women, sid anid 
young; whether they draw them out I knuow 1LOb § 
neither have they any beards, They are long- 
visaged, and of a very unpleasing aspect, having 
ne one graceful feature in their faces. Their hair 
is black, short, anc curled, ike that of the negrocs, 
and not long and lank, tke that of the common 
Indians. The colour of their skins, both of their 
faces and the rest of their body, is coal black, like 
that of the negroes of Guinea, ‘They have no 
sort of clothes, but a piece of the rind of a tree 
tied like a girdle about their waists, and a handful 
of tong grass, or three or four small gTeen houghs 
full of leay ea, thrust underneath their girdle to 
cover their nakedness, They have no houses, but 
lie in the open eur without any covering, the earth 
bemg their bed, and the heaven their canopy.’ 
(Dampier’s Voyages, i. 464, ed. 1729.) Between 
1768 and 1766, Wallis and Carteret followed in 
the track of Dampier, and added to lis discoveries 
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and traced the whole E, coast of continental Aus- 
tralia, from Cape Howe at its 8. to Cape Yorke at 
its N. extremity. In the same voyage this great 
navigator discovered the island of New Caledonia, 
and did more, in fact, for Australian discovery, 
than had been done by all the navigators by 
whom he had been preceded, In this brief notice 
the name of Bligh should not be forgotten, whe, 
after the mutiny of the Bounty, in 1789, though 
in an open baat, and devoid of almost every neces- 
sary, carried on a series of observations on the 
NE. coast, which added considerably to the general 
stock of knowledge, A colony having been esta— 
blished at Sydney in the previous year, internal 
and coasting expeditions were simultancously set 
on foot for exploring the new Jand which had be- 
come the residence of Englishmen. It may be 
observed that, previously to this, France entered 
on the task of southern discovery, but with no 
great success; Navigators’ Islands, and the 
Lanuisiades, explored by Bougainville, between 
168 and Ly, being the most important addi- 
tions her officers bad then made to the maps of 
this division of the world, Tdwards, in 1791, 

Bligh (second time), Portlock, in 1792, and 
Bampton and Alt, in 1793, nearly completed the 
knowledge of Torres’ Straits and a great part of 
the N.coust; but the greatest discoverers, towards 
the end of last eentury, were Jass and Flinders, 
who surveyed a great extent of coast, mostly in 
open boats. In 1708 they sailed through the 
strait between Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
ail the cantinent. In the last year of the 1&th 
ecntury, Grant explored a portion of the &, coast, 
which bears his name; anid, in the five following 
Years, Flinders completed a survey of the 5. and 
I. coasts, and of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which 
may be regarded as nearly perfect, In the same 
years, Baucdin’s expedition was employed on the 


Psame coast and Van Diemen’s Land, the French and 


Eenylish commanders having metin Encounter Bay, 
so hamed in conscqucnce of that event, Captains 
King, Stokes, and Fitzroy surveyed the coasts 
in 1821-2; Major Mitchell (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
fullowed in 1835-6; Lieutenants Grey and Lush- 
ligton examined Western Australia ‘in 1837-40 ; 
Captains Wickham and Fitzroy made extensive 
surveys from 1837 to 1843; and Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell made another expedition to the N. coast 
and the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
l8od-5, Fhe subsequent surveys and explorg- 
tions were chiefly intand, and have been alreayy 
noticed. 

atent and Population.—According to official 
returns of the year 1864, the area and population 
of Australasia, at that period, was as follows :— 


—_————_——————— 





Stated Eng. sq. miles| Population 

new South Wales, ’ a2 437 S67 495 
Victoria. . 7 86,831 573,04] 
south Australia . . $83,398 135,529 
Western Australia, ‘ $78,000 17,246 
Tasmania . . . . 26,218 90,725 
New Zealand , 7 . 106,259 106,815 
Queensland . : . 678,000 40,077 
Total for Australasia. | 2,552,070 | 1,336,131 


The native population, in 1864, was very small 
in numbers, and fast dying out, The white popu- 
lation, on the other hand, is rapidly inereasing. 

British Settlements in Australasia.—The oldest 
of British colonies was founded in 1788 at Sydney, 
on the Ii. coast of Australia, in the vast tract dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, and known by the name 
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tii] 1808. And at still later periods we esta- 
. blished the colonica of Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, on the 8. coast of the continent, and Swan 
River on. its W. shores. We have also numerous 
sefilements in New Zealand. -— . 

The colonies in N, 8. Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land were originally intended principally for 
penal seftlements; and their progress was, in con- 
sequence, retarded by the vicious character af the 
population, and by the comparative scarcity of 
females, But «tespife these adverse circumstances, 
they have continued rapidly to inerease in wealth 
and population, This has been prineipally a con- 
sequence of the suttablenesa of the ‘country to 
the growth of sheep, and of the unprecedented 
increase in the exports of wool; but it is alse 
owing though to a less extent, to the discovery of 
rol, 

Emigration to the Australian colonies holds out 
various advantages to the industrious and enter- 
prising emigrant: though it must at the same time 
be stated that these are, partially at least, eoun- 
terhalaneed by certain disadvantages. Amongst 
the former may be mentioned the fact of there 

Leing, almost Invariably, a pretty brivk demand 
for additional Jabour; wages, previausly to the 
gold discoveries, though not extravagant, were 
high; provisions, except in seasous of drought, 
which do not often occur, are abundant and rea- 
sonable in price; and, above all, the climate is 
mild, healthy, and well suited to Eurepean con- 
atitutions, and the country is remarkably free from 
all varicties of dangerous aud offensive animals, 
The principal drawbacks are, the immense dis- 
tance from Europe, and the consequent cost of the 
voyage, with the ceneral inferiority of the land, 

Among the other drawbacks incident to emi- 
gration thither may be mentioned the fact, that 
conveyances of land by one individual to another 
are framed in all the Australian states, except 
South Australia, on the model of those of Eng- 
land. Apart from the extraordinary attraction of 
the pold-fields, the greater mildness and salubrity 
of the climate is the principal, or rather, perhaps, 
the only, recommendation in favour of emigrating 
to Australia rather than to Canada or the United 
States, " 

Commercial Intercoursewith Great Britain.—The 
imports of Australian products into Great Britain 
made a very decided progress during the ten years 
from. 1854 to 1864, Thus in 1855 they were valued 
at 4,A00,2002,: in 1856 at 5,786,0482; in 1857 at 
§,925,0008 ; mm 1858 at 5,291.287L; in 1859 at 
6,8394,0412; in L860 at 6469,2431; in E861 at 
G01 ARTZ; in 1862 at 7,109,892: in 1863 at 
7,160,6662 ; and in 1864 at 10,039,3299% The ex- 
ports from the Australias made a great stride in 
the year 1864, every settlement participating in 
the advance, Thus the value of the exports from 
Western Australia in 1404 was 714084, against 
60,6814 in 1863; from South Australia, 1,205,1812, 
against LOOT 7902 in 1868; fram Victoria, 
4,048,813, azainst 2,681.2892.: from New South: 
Wales, 2,809,9152, against 1,066,90482 in 1803: 
from Queensland, 344,8622, against 233, MH£ in 
1863; from Tasmania, 44,2937, against 360,405¢, 
in 1863: and from New Zealand, 1,102,077, 
against 740,0972, in 1863, Thirty years befure— 
in 1835—-the exports from the Australias were 
valued at lesa than 1,000,000, per annum; while 
in 1864 they exceeded 10,000,0002 annually; and 
yet the work of Australian colonization has little 

-more than commenced at present, 

Form of Government.—The form in which the 
lepisiative and exccutive authority is exercised 
differs, to some extent, in the various states of 
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AUSTRALIA (SOUTH) . 
The first charter for the Australasian colonies was 


issued in 1851, by the British act of the previous | 


year, the 13 & 14 Viet. c. 59, combined with the 
o & 6 Vict. c. 76. The executive power was then 
vested In an executive council, usually éonsisting 
of the governor, the commander of the troops, the 
colonial secretary, the attorney and solicitor general, 
and one or two more functionaries, The lerisla- 
tive councils, in which the legislative power was 
vested, consisted of members partly elected and 
partly nominated by the Crown. The elected 
members represented counties, cities, and districts ; 
the ryzht of election being given to natural born 
or naturalised male subjects of the Crown having 
freehold estates of the nett value of 1002, or lease— 
hold estates af the annual value of 102, or oceupy- 
ing houses of the annnal value of 102, or holding 
licenses to depasture Jands, Provision was made 
for yarving the limits of electoral districts, and 
for increasing their number and the number of 
elected members: but with and under the condi- 
tion that when two such members were added, 
another member might he named by her Majesty, 
80 that one third part of the additional members 
always consisted of nominees, The wovernors and 
levislative councils were empowered to make laws, 
provided they be not repugnant to the law of 
England, or interfered with the nights of the Crown 
to the lands belonging to it within the colonies, or 
to the revenue accruing from the same. 

These arrangements, whieh had obviously been 
formed on the model of the English constitution, 


undervent subsequent alterations, in a democratic | 


sense, tu several of the more flourishing siates of 
Australasia, An account of the constitutional 
form of each government must therefore be left to 
fall in with the more detailed sketch of the seven 
states into which the commonwealth at the British 
antipodes 3x divided. (See ‘ Australia, South,’ 
‘ Australia, Western,’ ‘ New South Wales,’ ‘Queens- 
land,’ and * Victoria,’ following this article, as form- 
ing a portion of the great continent of Australia; 
and ‘Yan Diemen's Land,’ recently called Tas- 
manta, and ‘ Zealand, New,’ given in separate ar- 
ticles, as not belonging to Australia Proper, but to 
Australasia.) : 

AUST RALIA.— The continental part of Austral- 
asia is divided into five different states, namely, 
Scauth Australia, Western Australia, New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. We treat these, 
adopting the plan laid down in the first edition of 
this work, in the following order -— 

1. Australia (South) ; 

2. Australa (Western) ; 

3. Queensland ; 

4, New South Wales; 

o, Victoria. 

I. AUSTRALIA (SOUTH), the name given to 
that portion of the great Australian continent 
comprised betavcen the 132nd and 141st degs, of 
X, long., and extending fromm the sea N. to lat, 
26° 8., having E, the region watered by the Murray 
and tts tributaries, and the colony of Victoria. 
Area, according to the returns of the colonial go- 
vernment, 383,528 Engl. sq. miles, Pop. 134,329, 
in 1862, of whom 69,608 mates, and 63,721 females, 
south Australia was first colonised in 1836 by emi- 
grants from Great Britain, sent ont under the aus- 
pices of a company called the South Australian 
Calonisation Association, which in 1834 obtained 
a prant from the Imperial Government of the lands 
af this colony, The conditions were that the land 
should not be sold at less than t/ per acre; that 
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the revenue arising from the sale of such lands - 


should be appropriated to the emigration of agri- 
cultural iabourers; that the contrel of the com- 
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sionera approved by the secretary of state for the 
colonies, and that the governor of the colony 
should be nominated by the Crown, 

The colony is bounded on the north by Central 
North Australia, and on the south by the ocean, 
It is 834 m. in length along the eastern boundary 
and 417 along the western boundary, and 539 in 
breadth, 

The coast of S. Anstralia is more indented than 
that of any other part of the continent: Spencer's 
Gulf, which stretches inwards in a NN, direction 
for about 200 m., is separated from St. Vincent's 
Gulf, lying more to the EL by Yorke peninsula. 
‘Opposite the latter and the Gulf of St. Vineent 1s 
Kangarog Tslencl, about 14) m, in length from W. 
to E,, and 35 m. in its greatest breadth. "This 
land, which is said to contam several vere 
grassy, and well-weoded tracts, has on its N. si le 
the harbour of Nepean and the settlement of 
Kingseote: but hitherio few portions of 1t have 
been o¢cupled, Most part ef the settled fand in 
the colony lics on the FE. sie of the Gulf of ist. 
Vincent, im which direction, also, is the preater 
portion of the explored territory, Several parallel 
mountain or hill ranges traverse this part of the 
eountry from S. to N., but none of them is of any 
greatelevation : Mt, Brvant,: apparently the highest 
peak, reaching to only $002 ft. above the sea, ‘The 
surface is mostly widulating and abounds in * park- 
like scenery, interspersed with suattered woods or 
scrub. “The hills are moderately steep, and their 
sides covered with forests of cum-trees (ereradyptt), 
cisuatinas or she-vak, pines, various kinils of 
acacins, &c., or with a sward affording extensive 
pasturage; but their summits are uniformly bare, 
and exhibit formations of yranite, guciss, mica, 
quartz, clay-slate, sandstone, and many varictics 
of limestone, Some of thesp rocks haye heen found 
to contain prolific veins of valuable minerals; and 
mining has, in consequence, become a very impor- 
tant branch of industry. South Australia has ne 
great river, except the Murray, which, hosever, 
us already seen, 18 of tlic highest importance, 
Unluckily the entrance to it is obstructed by a 
bar, which prevents the access of imy but small 
vessels from the sea into Lake Alexandrina at its 
mouth, But a tram-cead, that will probably be 
replaced by a canal, has heen already constructed 
fram where the Murray ecases to be navigable to 
Port Fhoit, on the NE, coast. of E neounter bay, 
Jat, do® 82° 44" S. long. Jas? 48°10" EL; and the 
navigation and trade of whch the Murray is no 
doubt destined to be the channel, will eventually 
render this an important cutrepot, In addition to 
Lake 
with it, this territory: comprises the lurve and 
mostly “unexplored Lake ‘Torrens, and a great 
number of ponds and erecks, It is also watered 
by numerous small rivers, along the hanks of which 
there is cemmmonly a rich alluvial soil: one of 
these, the ‘Forrens, on which Adelaide, the cap. of 
the colony, is situated, loses itself in a marsh before 
reaching the sca, 
net abundant on the surlhee, it may generally bie 
obtained by sinking wells from 20 to [0 qt, in 
depth, Between Mey aud October, SW, 
cliefly prevail, and are aecompanial by showers: 
these are, however, less heavy than in W, Aus- | 


tralia or Van Diemen’s Land, aud the mean annual | of 4.400 aq. ™m. 


fail of rain at Adelaide, during the five years 


ending with 1843, was found ‘to. be only 194! realised 3,150,2162. (Report of Governor Sir D 
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It is stated that where water 1s - 
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about 387° to 115° Fahr., and ice as thick as a 
shilling is rare in the winter months. In summer, _ 
that is,in January, February, and March, a hot: 
and oppressive wind occasionally sets in frou the 
N., which, however, is soon followed by a cool 
It is said that no drought has 
occurred in the colony since its settlement, The 
atmosphere is, in general, remarkably clear and 
Alubrious, Mr, Wilkinson states, that with emi- 
grants establishing themselves in the country, ‘a 
house to live in is a secondary consideration on 
account of the healthiness and geniality of the air 
aud climate, which enables persons to do things 
there that woull cansign them to a hed of sickness 
in England, ‘Thus it is common to sleep for nights 
tovether in the open air, without aily injury to 
Lie alth; aud on first entering On a country hfe, a 

tent or such-like slight covering is considered 
amply sufficient for all wants till the emigrant 
has ploaghed, sUWN, and fenced his land,’ (3. Aus- 
tralia, p. 62.) Storms sometimes occur, and earth- 
quakes have been felt, but te latter have not been 
praduetive of damage. Dysentery and mflucnza . 
are the only epidemic diseases, and the former is 
said tou have become rarer than at the first settle- 
ment of the colony. Ophthalmta appears to be 
less frequent than on the Ey side of the continent; 

Mr, Wilkinson says it is produced by a smail Hy, 
which at certain seasons infests the country, 

It has been stated that of the country E. of St. 
Vineent’s Gulf about a third part is adapted for 
agriculture or grazing, that another third 1s 
covered with scrub or forest, and that the re- 
maining third 1s barren. 

‘The most extensive grazing tracts lie N. of 
Adelaide: in that direction is a goed deal of level 
land, watered by the Gawler, Broughton, Wake- 
field, and other rivers, which termimate about 
100 rm, from the capital in a chain of grassy downs, 
E..and 8. of Adelaide the country is more broken, 
but there are many fertile yalleys, and the hil 
slopes are well adapted for pasture, Along the 
shores of Lake Alexaudrina and the banks of the 
Murray, for 100 m, from the lake, are some pood 
sheep and cattle runs, with strips of rich alluvial 
land. Many valuable tracts border the coast from 
Encounter Bay to the Gleneig river on the frontier 
af Phillipsland. Yorke and Eyre peninsulas, on 
either side of Spencer's Gulf, appear to be much 
less fertile than the other explored portions of the 
colony: the Jatter has the harbour of Port Lin- 
coln, and some good grazing tracts, but the 
cronter part of it is said by Myr. Fyre_to he 
‘barren, arid. and worthless, Hts table land is 
generally about 1,600 ft. in clevation, 

The land in S. Australia is sold in smaller lots 
than in N.S, Wales; tracts of various sizes being 
disposed of at the government quarterly sales, 
the minimum, upset price bemg here, as elsewhere, 
fixed at the rate of #2 per acre, From 18380 to 
i852 inchisive there were sold T9),077 acres, at 
an average price of about 14 per acre. During 
I8G2 the area of land sold by the Crown was 
129.910 aeres, which realised 159,6492, against 
147,355 acres, and fur which 189,015, was paid 
lite the Treasury in 1861, From 1835 to the 


breeze from the S, 


‘lose of 1862 the total extent of land ahenated 


from the Crown was 2,510,315 acres, or upwards 
{giving upwards of 62 acres to 


each male over fourteen years of age), whics 


inches, being eonsitlerably less than in either New | 


South Wales or Philipsland ; 


| Daly, dated Adelaide, Sept. 19, 1862.) Lands are 


but cyvaporetion is . divided into the three classes, of town, suburban, 


ynuch less rapid than in the former of these revions, } and country Jats: the intended sales are notified 
The annual teraperature is a good deal higher than | by proclamation at least three months before sale; 
in England, and inere analogous to that of some |; and on purcliase a deposit of 10-per cent. is re 


parts of Jialy. 


The thermemeter rabges from | quired to be paid immediately, and the remaindet 
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* within'a month. Country lots put up and not bid 
for may be claimed by a purchaser without com 
petition; and persons may apply for 20,000 acres 
without competition, the price, however, not te be 
less than the minimum of 20s, an acre. The deeds 
of purchase contain a grant of all above and below 
the soil: the government. reserves no right to the 
minerals that may be discovered, or to make reads 
across the property ; its only claim is to the sea- 

A tract 

of 14,000 sq. m. has been leased for pastoral pur- 

poses for fourteen vears from the 1st July, 1851, 


coast within 100 ft. of high-water mark. 


and ¢,143 do, under leases annually renewerl, 


The value ‘of. the exporta of bread stuffs and 
grain amounted to 683,2412 in 1862. The returns 
show that 2,105,877 acres of land were enclosed 
at the end of 1862, The average cost. of enclosure, 
J am informed, may be stated at 702. per mule, 


The area of land under cultivation was 494,511 


acres In 1862, against 486,667 acros in L8G]. The 
main crops cultivated were, wheai, harley, oats, 
maize, and hay, The wheat erop extended aver 
820.160 aeres in 1862, giving 8.841824 hushels, 


or an average produce of 12 bushels to the acre, 


while it covered 310,636 acres in 1861, yielding 
8,410,756 bushels, or an average produce of 10 
The low pro- 
duce of twelye bushels of wheat per acre is ex- 
plained in the report.of the governor, as follows -— 
‘The reason for the low average as to quantity per 
acre is, that a very large extent of very bad land 
has been ploughed up; land that could Beareely 


bushels and 59 lbs, to the aere, 


be expected to yield a crop before it had been weil 
worked and manured, and which will not be done 
while land is so much cheaper than lahour. In 
fact the least possible amount of labour is be- 
stowed upon the landhere. It is simply ploughed, 
sown, and reaped, I know land in the neighbour- 


hood of Gawler that has heen cropped every year 


for tite last fourteen years with only one’ small 
sprinkling of manure, 
cultivation will easily account for the small piro- 
duce in the colony.’ (Report of Governor Sir D, 
Daly, Sept. 19, 1462.) Good farm implements are 
made at Adelaide and clsewhere; and a Mr. Rid- 
“ley 18 stated to have benefited the colony, and 
distinguished it in the annals of art and science 
by the invention of a machine which reaps, 
thrashes, and winnows at the same time, at the 
rate of nearly an acre an hour. 

The country produces ali the choicest fruits of 
southern France and Italy, such as vines, olives, 
muiberries, oranges, lemons, pomepyranates, me- 
Jons, peaches, almonds, figs, &c., with tobaceo and 
hops, 

Me live stock has greatly inereased in the 
eourse of twenty-two years. In 1840 there were 
$09 horses, 164152 horned cattle, ‘and 166,770 
sheep, grazing on the pastoral lauds of the colony ; 
nt the close of 1862 there were 46,251 horses, 
208,342 horned cattle, and 3,451,000 sheen. Tlie 
total area leasect for depasturing purposes was 
#6901 sq. m., besides an area of 25,571 sq, m. ap- 
plied for but not yet Jeaged, : 

Commensurate with the vast increase of live 
stock has been the procuce of the wool staple, the 
total export of which amounted at the end of 
J862 to 13,229,009 Ibs., representing a money 
value of 635,2702, 

Wild dogs, which are the great. pest of the 
colony, sometimes prove very destructive to the 
sheep; but their numbers are rapidly diminishing, 
“The 8, Australian Company are the largest sheep 
proprietors: several other proprietors own from 
10,000 to 16,000, and flacks of from 4,000 to 5,000 

, arecommon, Of late years some large sheep-runs 
have been leased around Rivoli Bay and other 
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parts of the S. E, coast, and beyond Port Lincoln 


in the W. 

The'breeding of cattle and horses is not pursued 
on nearly so extensive a seale as in New South 
Wales or Victoria. The breeds were originally 
imported frem the Cape of Good Hope and Yan 
Dicmen’s Land. Bullocks are mostly used for agri- 
cultural labour. efore the introduction of farm 
stock into the colony, the flesh of the kangaroo and 
emu formed the principal food of the settlers: at 
present these animals, from the wholesale destruc- 
tion to which they have been subjected, are seklom 
met with in the vicinity of the settlements. 

In the vear 1843, a sudden impetus was given to 
the enterprise of the colonists by the discovery of 
valuable metallic ores in different parts of the 
country, Such was the influence of this discovery 
on the-sale of land, that whereas in [843 the crepe 
vernment sold only 598 acres, in 1844 it sold 5,428 : 
in L845, 69.658 + and in 1846, 31,301 acres, realis- 
ing ag much as 75,7152 to the colonial treasury. 

‘Lead and copper are the principal metals. ‘Che 
former is most abundant I. and S$. 5. from Ade- 
laide (in the Glen Osmond, Wheal Gawler, Wheal 
Watkins, dc, mines), at Mt, Beevor, and at Gat- 
tagohnge, close on the coast near Cape Jervis, 
Copper is raised in numerous localities in the hill 
ehain between the recion of the Murray and the 
Gulfs; also in a plain 15 m. S. of Adelaide, at 
Gattagolingo, at the head of St. Vineent’s Gulf, 
and W. of Port Lincoln. The ores are met with 
near the surface of the ground, and some of them 
are extremely rich, 

Mineral produce has been shipped from South 
Australia during the ten years 1853-62, of the value 
of 3,424,6114 Diuring the first half of that period 
1,294,0132, and 2,2380,6982, or nearly double the 
amount, during the latter, Fn 1862 the exports 
reached to 547,6192, greater than in any preceding 
year, and 9),4-177 more than in that previous, 

The following table gives the quantities of mi- 
neral produce exported in quingrennial periods, 
with the average yearly shipments :— : 
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. Copper | Lead | Regu. 
| Periods : Copper | Lead ; {ire Ore hee 
ete Cwa Tong Tia | ‘Fooa 

Total in five 
yors, TBaa—Ay id G50 44 HOST 1 46 245 





do, IS58—62 316,880 !4,767 | 34,1593 | 1295 11,441 
Averaze of five 
years, IN44-57 = 89,310 7 S71L j 325 45 

Do. 1858-62 63,378 | 953 7,028 | 209 ] 288 





In 1862, 84,872 ewt. of fine capper were shinped 
against 61,047 ewt. in 1861. Of the former, 26,005 
ewh, were sent to Great. Britatn; 81,382 ewt. to 
Melbowne, for transhipment; and 28,145 owt. to 
India. The greater part of the ore being now 
smelted in the coleny, the export of the erude 
mineral in 1862 was only 6,216 tons, against 7,817 | 
tous the year before, This quantity went forward 
to England direct and by way. of Melbourne in 
about equal prupertions, Of lead, only 426 owt. 
were slipped in 1862, against 1,256 ewt. in 1861 ; 
but an increase appears under the head of lead 
ore and of regulus; of the latter 418 tons were 
exporter, 

There are in Adelaide numerous flour-mills, 
breweries, malt-houses, machine factories, and brass 
and iron foundries ; with manufactures of burilla, 
tabaceo, soap, candles, leather, and earthenware. 
The three ereat articles of export are breadstuffs, 
wool, and minerals, The subjoined two tables ex- 
hibit the total exports at various periods, as well 
us the per centage in which the staple articles: 
shared in them :— 
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Total Exporta of 














Period Produce 

| | - 
in the year 1853 ‘ . , “ 731595 
5 1847 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1,744,184 
” 1862 . \ . , 1,920 447 
Total in five years, 05-57 =, ‘ 6,200,521 
3 1848-62 . “ Blog t4 
Average of five yeara, 1844-47 , - 1,057,104 
” Te5s-62 , - 1 ,6:38,13] 

Of the Total Shipments Average, Avoraze.| Average, 
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Brewistutts formed, percent. | 42.4 5K? he 

Wool 2... sy «| fed | ALB | B84 | 
Minerals | $29 4 8TG | ety | 
Misco Hancons Prodnets,, | bd | 26. a) | 
The whole trade centres at Port Adelaide: and 


18 at present in great part carried on ly shipping 
belonging ta S. Australi celousts, There arena 
harbour dues, tonnage rates, or ofher dluties on 
shipping in any of the ports of this colony, Tfenee 
they are especially well fitted for the repair and 
refitting of the ships engaved in the Southern 
whale fishery, 

South Australia possessed, at the end of the year 
1862, macadamized roads of the length of 2396 i.,, 
all ef them in an uexecllent state, ‘There were also 
Of mm, of railway, which, tn the course of the vear 
1862, cared 300,140 passengers, and 187,762 tons 
of goods. ‘The introduetion of the railway system 
dates from the year 1856, when the first 7 m. were 
opened, 

The revennie and expenditure of the state im the 
six years 18o8-63, was as follows :— 
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The ve pnblic debt, at the cud of 1k62, amotinted to 
S70, 1002, at ar ute of interest of six per cent, 

The constitution of South Australia hears date 
Qetober 27, 1856. It vests the loyislative power 
ina Parliament clectedl by the people. ‘The T’ar- 
liament consists of a Legislative Council and a 
Howse of Assembly. The former is composed of 
eighteen inembers, six af whom retire every four 
years, their successors being then elected for twelve 
years, ‘The executive his ne power to dissolve 
this body. Itis elected by the whole colony voting 
aa one district. The qualification of an elector to 
the Legislative Council is as follows :—IJLe must be! 
twenty-one Wears of ove, a natural-born or natu- 


ane Perth, the cap. of the colony, about 12 m. 


ralixedd subject, of her Majesty, amd have been on the | 


electoral roll six months, besides having a frechold | 


af 508 value, or a leaschold of2O4, manu value, ar: 


occupying a dwelling-house of 254 aunmnal value, 
The qualification fora member of council is merely 


! 
| 


that he must be thirty years of are, a natural bern 
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and of having arrived at twenty-one years of age; P 
and the qualification for a member is the same, 
The speaker is elected for the Parliament by the 
members of a new House on its first meeting, 
Judges and ministers of religion are ineligible for 
election as members, as well as aliens who have 
not resided five vears in the colony, The elections 
of members of both houses are conducted by ballot. 

The executive is vested in a governor appointed 
by the Crown and a responsible Executive Council, 
the members of whieh must have heen elected 
deputies of either of the two Houses of Parlia- 
Merit. 

South Australia was erected into a colony by an 
act of the British Parliament in 1834, when rt was 
provided that ne convicts should at any peniod be 
transported to it from the mother country or else- 
where by the British Government, 

I], AUSTRALIA (WESTERNS) so called from 
its being situated on the W. side of the contment, 
is wnderstood, in its most extensive acceptation, to 
comprise the portion of Australia W, of the 120th 
deg. of FE, long.; but in a more Hmited sense the 
term is applied to what was formerly known as the 
‘Swan-river colony, lying between the 32nd and 
d5th dogs, of S. lat., and the 115th and 119th des. 
of. FE. love, comprising the SW, portien of the 

eontinent, its WY and S, coasts being washed by 
the dndian Oveean, The area of the state embraces 
G74,000 Engl. sq.m, with a white population, in 
1802, of 17,246. The occupied region 1s about 300 

.in length from N, to &., by Lolth m, in average 
breadth, “The aborigines are estimated at from 
4,000 to 50K 

Three parallel mountain or hill ranges run from 
N. ta S. through this colony, progressively increas- 
ing in height from the W. coast to the mterior ; 
the culminating summit near King George's Sound 
is about. 3,0 ft. above the sea, The Swan River, 
with its main stream the Avon, makes its way 
through these ranges, and after receiving the 
ITelena and Canning widens inte an estuary, which 
unites with the ocean in lat, 32°, opposite Rottnest 
Islands. The town of Freemantle is at its mouth, 


farther up, The other princip, rivs, are the Murray, 
Preston, Blackwood, Denmark, and Raleigh, all to 
the S, of the Swan River, but nene of them is of 
any very cansiderable niagnitude, The inlets of 
the sea are numerous : principal, Cockburn Sound, 
J'eel inlet, and the bay de Geagraphe on the W., 
w ith Flinders’ Bay and King George’s Sound on 
the S. Cockburn Sound, though its entrance is 
unluckily tmpeded by rocks, forms a sheltered and 
secure harbour: and on its shore, where there is deep 
wator, the foundation has been laid of the new town 
of Rockingham, The mouth of the Swan River 1s 
the next most eligible harbour on the W, coast, 
Vhere are also anchorages at. Peel's Inlet, Port 
Leschenault, Augusta, &c¢., and in Shark’s sud 
Doubtful Island bays beyond the limits of the 
settled territory. King George’s Sound has all the 
_ qualities of a good harbour, except that it is often 
(lifficult to leave it, owmg to the prevalence of 
strong westerly wales. All round the coasts are 
numerous petty inlets, lagoons, and lakes; and 
salt-pools and marshes are scattered over the tnte- 
rior, Such of the surface is, notwithstanding, but 
indifferently watered. from April to July a goad 


or naturalised subject, and a rusident in the pro- | deal of rain is bronght by W. winds to the terntory 
vince for three years, The president of the council | bordering the sea: the ‘quantity falling at King 


is elected by the members, 
The house of assembly consists of thirty-six 


members, elected for three years by seventeen dis- | land: 


George’s Sound during the winter months being 
ahout equal to the fall on the W. coast of ng-° 
but the country 100 m, inland is much less 


tricts, but liable to dissolution by the executive, « abundantiy supplied with moisture, and in the hot 
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stitution of Europeans: though in summer the Your Imports | Em 
\.days are hot, the nights are invariably cool, Dy- e Por 

seutery of a mild character, and ophthalmia, are £ g 

the principal diseases which affect. Europeans, 1856 . 129.998 44 740 

Granite, guciss, anc red sandstone, intermixed 1857 94 599 59,947 

with clay, and roofing-slate, and limestone, sre 1859 125,319 93,087 

the prevalent geological rocks; along the Bay du get ity ove paiaae 

4 r 7 4 1 . 1 3 w 

Geozraphe basalt is abundant; and in one loeality 1862 140003 1754 


there is a columnar basaltic formation similar to _ 
the Giant’s Causeway. There appears to be al, _ 
Uccidedly preater breadth of bad and inferior land Uhe exports of the colony, very small in 
in this than in the other Australian colonies, | Mount, consist almost entirely of wool and tim- 
thorgsh with manure good crops may be produced, | P&T the former bemg of the average value -of 
The weight of the wheat has sometimes exceeded | 800 004 annually, Lt he soul 1s believed to be rich 
“dh, per bushel, and its quality generally has {!, ™ineral ore, principally copper; but as-yet 
heen as good as that of § Australia, Soil upon mining has hot proved remunerative in Western 
Which sheep have been folded produces at an | 4ustralia. . . ; 
average about 20 bushels an acre, but the yield Lhe first settlements In this territory were 
might be increased, established on Swan River in 1828; and ‘on the 
The herbage, except in the best watered dig- | formation of the colony very large grants of lands 
tricts, 1s seanty, and at a medium five or six acres | WeTe made to individuals, to which cause its com- 
are required for a single sheep. The stuck of the | Parative want of progress may be, in part at least, 
latter is now, however, rapidly in creasing, In attributed, One settler hada block of 230,000 
1851 the exports of wool amuunted ta 356,153 Ibs. | #¢Te3, and there were other stants of a similar 
of the estimated value of 16,7682 7s. 4d. ‘The | Pature, so that not less than 1,500,000 acres had 
quality of the wool is similar to that from the | Deen appropriated previously to 1841, Labour is 
sister colonies; but owing: to its being at first sent | Rearce, and wages high, ‘Che community being 
over in bad condition, it brought a less price. It | 8™all, they would not be able, fram want of 
constitutes the main article of export, and is sus- | Capital, suddenly to reecive anil employ any great 
ceptible of an indefinite increase. (Southey on | DUMber of Lamiprants ; but It 18 supposed that 
Colonial Wools, p. 81.) Sandal wood Promises ty from. 1,000 to 1,600 labourers annually might be 
form a valuable article of export, being sent to Sin- ¢ PTevided for with as much advantage as in any 
gapore and China, ‘Fhere is likewise an available | ther colony, oo. 
supply of ship-building timber, which grows quite For years past, immigration into the colony has 
close to the sea: it is analogous to Honduras ma-| Yeeu confined to the persons sent out by the I3ri- 
hogany, is of large size, resists the sea-worm, and ‘ish Government—paupers and orrminais, During 
is Not apt to split or warp, while at the sume | the ten years, from Dee, 31, 1584, to Dec. 31, 1868, 
time it is more easily worked than any other wood | "tere were introduced to Western Australia 





itt Australit, It has been use in the colony fur| Qonvicts . oe ek 4BOO 
building small vessels, and also for rafters, &c,, in Government immigrants, prisoners’ familicg, 

houses, A shipload was recently supplied at the bensioners,&e.  ,  , gk, B50 
dockyard at Chatham, and was highly approved Total .. . ; 96350 


of, Ihe vine, the fig, and the olive are beginning 
to be cultivated, Zante currants thrive as well] On the other hand, there left in the same period— 
as the grape, but none have been produced for 
exportation, Wine has heen made for eonsump- 
tion in the eolony, and projects are entertained | [t this appears that but one-half of the eonvicts 
fur procuring a supply of German vine-dressers, | and inumgrants remain in the colony, ‘Ube eri 
in 1852 the value of the imports amounted to | minal stutistics of this conyict population appear 
Ue,d042, whereof those from Great Britain amounted | to be, however, not altogether unfayourable. With 
tu b5,4d472: the value of the exports in the same | 4 population of some &,000 adult males, where the 
year amounted to 16,5714, woul (except trifling | bond class, including expirees, outnumber the free, 
quantities of timber, whale-oil, auc whaleboue) | there were only 26 cases of crime during 1862, of 
bung almost the only article. such importance as to be tried before the Supreme 
Coal of yuod quality has been traced in veins | Court. Of these cases 22 were of the convict 
oF consilerable thickness over a large surface, | class, and the majority of the ertmes for which 
atl, it has beeu stated, within four or live miles of Lhey were tried were not of a Very serious nature, 
the coast, At present the cost of bringing’ it] not one case of murder being among them, 
down for embarkation, in consequence of tte hiigriy Owing to the extensive grants originally made, 
price of labour, excecds the cast of Ienglish eval: | land may be obtainedat a low price in this colony, 
Int were smelting works establislied near the pits,; In 1844, a million aeres might: have been pur- 
the reduction of the ores of 8, Australia mizlit, | chased at 8s. an acre, Osving’ to this low price, 
perhaps, preve a profitable business, no coal! the sale of land jn the colony, in proportion to 
having hitherto been found in that colony. Tron! the number of its inhalitants, is very great. 
ore of excellent quality is met with in large 12,000 acres were sold in 1862, 2 larver amount in 
quantities, as is also zinc; and traces of copper, | the two preeeding years, and with a pupalation of 
lead, quicksilver, &c., have been found, though no! 17,000 persons, the majority of whom hold Little 
mines of these metals have been opened. A trade | or no land; nearly one aud a half million acres 
i gums is commencing, their collection being en-; of land have been alienated in fee, und seven 
trusted to the aborigines, who dispose of them to | millions of acres arc held under lease. (Report of 
the Europeans at the various settlenients. A Governor Lanipten, dated Feb, 20, 1863.) 
kpecies of Phormium tenaz, or tough tlax, is state! The public revenue of Western Australia, in the 
‘to be amongst. the indigenous plants which might | year 1862, amounted to 69,4062, and the expendi- 
be turned to account, ture to ¢2,2074 The government is administered 
The total value of the imports and exports of | by a liewt.-poyernor appointed by the Crown, who 
Western Australia, in the six years from [8o6-to | is assisted by art Executive Council composed of 
1862, 14 shown im the subjoined statement :— Curtain office-hulders, hamely, the senior otheer in 


Free emigrants, expirees, ka, . ‘ 4,791 
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command of the foreea, the colonial secretary, the 
comptrolier-general of convicts, the surveyor-gen~ 
eral, the attorney-general, and the treasurer and 
collector of internal revenue, There is also a 
Legislative Council, composed, including the gover- 
nor, of six official and four unofficial members, 
The official members are the governor, the com- 
mander of the forces, the colonial secretary, the 
surveyor-general, the attorney-general, and the 
treasurer and collector of interna) revenue, The 
unofficial members are appointed by the Crown, on 
the recommendation of the governor, 

iL QUEENSLAND, the formerly northern 
province of New South Wales, erected into an 
independent colony in 1859. It embraces the 
immense district extending along the E, coast of 
Australia, between the tropic of Capricorn (233) 
and the 30th deg. B.Jat. Uut the occupied por- 
tion of the territory extends only between the 
4th and adth degrees, The culony comprises 
the whole tortl-@astern portion of the Austra- 
lian continent. It also meludes, in the terms of 
her majesty’s letters patent, ‘ all and every the 
atjacent islands, their members and appurtenances, 
in the Pacitic Ocean and in the Guill of Carpen- 
taria,’ 

Tt appears from the statistical register of 
Oueensland for 1861, that the survevor-general 
lias made a careful caleulation of the present area 
of the colony ; and the result is, in round mumbers, 
as follows :—— 


AREA OF QUUENSLANTY 


Fast of longitude 141°, a“ ‘ . 
Betaveen 141° and idk? . ‘ . 


Total . . . \ “ 


Equare milea 
Ht) Ce 
115000 





Gi S,GU) 


CccuPikD CouNTy., 
Square miles 
Approximate arcva of country occupied by 


pastoral stations . . a . » 186,900 


The vast territory thus defined formed a part of 
New South Wales until it was erccted into a 
separate colony, under the name of Queensland, 
by an order of her majesty in council, which took 
cifect on December 10, 1859, upon the arrival of 
the first governor, Sir G, F. Bowen, 

The population amounted to 24,870 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1849; to 29,074 on December 31, 1860; 
10 84,567 at the same date in 1861; and to 45,077 
on December 31, 1862, The inerease of population 
in the year 1862 by immigrtation from [Europe 
ainmuinted te 8,080—namely, 4,703 males and 
8.377 females; and the merease by immigration 
from other eolonies was $,720—namely, 1,280 
males and 440 fomales. <At the end of 1862, the 
population contained! three nreles for every two 
females; but it is romarkable'that in the course of 
the year $862, though the male births were 110, 
to every 100 females born, the excess of births 
over deaths gave but og7 miles and as Inany as 
518 females, The total increase by immigration 
in the year 1862, from all parts, was 9,809; and 
the population on December 31, 1862, was esti- 
mated at 45,077, of whom 27,186 were males and 
{7.891 females, 

- The Australian Andes, a mountain chain mostly 
from 60 to 70 m, distant from the Pactiie Ocean, 
and separating the affluents of the Darhug flow- 
ing W. from the rivs, flowing [., have a general 
elevation varying between S000 aid 4000 ft: but 
some hetehts in New England are much more 
lofty, and Mt. Lindsay, ii-a spur near Moreton 
Bay, rises to 5700 ff, above the sea. Immediately 
on proceeding inte the tgritory from New South 
Wales, the mountains are seen to assume a peaked 
nil yoleanic shape; they are mostly granitic, and 
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sandstane being less prevalent than in the cos. 
round Sydney, the soil is superior, Moreton Bay, 
the most remarkable geographical feature, is an 
inlet of the ocean between the 27th and 28th degs, 
5. lat., and 153 and 1534 degs. E, long.: it is 40 
m. in length from N. to §8., 26 m. in width, 
studded with islets, and sheltered seaward by 
Moreton and Stradbroke islands, [ts shores, which 
form the co. Stanley, are suited to the culture of 
both European and tropical products. Proceeding 
from 8, to N., the principal streams flowing KE, 
through the territory are the Clarence, Richmond, 
Logan, Brisbane, and Widebay rivs., all of which 
arc navigable, but, like the streams nearer to the 
§., they have bars at their mouths, The Cla- 
rence, the jargest riv. in EK. Australia, empties 
itself into shoal bay, lat, 29° 20'S. It 1s stated 


‘to be navigable for steamboats of 100 tens burden 
I for 40 m. above its bar, and throughout this part 


of its course its banks consist of rich alluyiai soil, 
well fitted for agricultural purposes; im the upper 
part, it waters a fine pastoral region on which 
many squatters are settled; and near its mouth it 
encloses a large island, ‘The itichmond, about 45 
m. further N., is navigable for 50 m. from the 
ocean. The country between this riv. and More- 
ton Bay, a clistance of 60 or 70 m.,, is a continuous 
forest of pines, some of very large size; and the 
river Tweed towards its centre ts a good deal 
resorted to for cedar timber by coasting vessels 
from Sydney. The Brisbane, a large and fine 
stream, with a very circuitous course, is navigated 
by stcamers for 60 or 80 m. from its mouth in 
Moreton Gay; on it is brisbane town, the cap. of 
Cooksland, Widebay riv, enters the sea at Port. 
jurtis, the N. Hmit of the explored region, The 
average temp. at Moreton Bay was found to be 
about 58° Fah,; in Dec. of the same year it varied 
from 7?° to 80°: andin Juneit was about 54° Fah, 
Nothing can exceed the salubrity of the climate 
of this region, ‘The traveller, it is said, may 
sleep in the * bush * uncovered on the bare pround ; 
and may ford rivers, ride in wet clothes, and 
expose himself with all but perfect impunity to 
every variation of temperature. (Hodgkinson’s 
Australia, &c. p. 107.) Owing to the vicinity of 
the tropic, rains are more abundant and regular 
than further S.; and the alluvial flats along the 
siles and near the mouths of the rivers bemg un- 
usually fertile, the country is better fitted for 
agTiculture than the central region of New South 
Wales. The crops, also, are less injured by 
droughts. At present, wheat, salted beef, wool, 
skins, tallow, and pine timber, are the principsl 
articles of export. According to Mr, Kent, go- 
vernment superintendent at Moreton Bay, tlic 
average produce per acre of the agricultural dists. 
between the Clarence and Widebay ny., is of 
wheat, fromm 20 to 30 bushels, of maize from 50 to 
60 do., of sweet potatoes 3U tons, and of tobacco 
about 15 cwts. (Lang’s Cooksland, p, 238.) 
Sugar-cane of the Tahitian variety Is indigenous, 
Tobaceo, cotton, coffec, indigo, rice, bananas, 
oranges, melons, pine-apples, arrow-root, flax, 
millet, guinea-grass, come to perfection; the cual- 
ture of sitk has been successfully attempted, 
though hitherto not to much extent: the tempe- 
yature is suited to the vine, but periodical rains 
occurring when the fruit ts ripe, spoil the grapes. 
so that Cooksland is not Lkely to become a wint- 
growing country, Darling Downs, New England, 


and indeed most parts of the territory, except the , 


alluvial flats, ure extremely well adapted to sheep 
rearing, and a good deal of land is oecupied in 
large runs by squatters. Some squatting stations 
hare been occupied as far N. as the river Boyne, 
and extensive tracts have been discovered, sup- 


se 
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posed to be well adapted for sheep, still further N. 
within the limita of the tropic. (Lang, -pp, 182, 
133, &c.) Sheep weigh at an average from 76 to 
80 Ibs, at Moreton Bay, and cattle from 13 to 14 
cwts, The Moreton Bay pine (dAraucaria Cun- 
ninghamt?) is confined to the geoyraphical limit of 
Queensland; it grows to from J00 to 150 ft, in 
height, and yields excellent timber for masts and 
spars, The bunya-bunya pine (4, Didweillia), 
red cedar, iron-bark, blue gum, rose and tulip 
woods, box, silk, and forest oaks, &c., are noble 
trees, ‘ Dr. Leichhart found not fewer than 110! 
different species of trees, exclusive of parasitical 
plants and shrabs, in the brush or alluvial flat 
land of Moreton Bay, and 27 in the open forest, 
ancl along only 30 paces of a cattle track at Lime- 
stone Plain, near Ipswich, not fewer than 17 
different species of grass in seed at the same time,’ 
(bil. p. £38.) Iloney is becoming an article of 
commerce, Dyewoudls and gums abound in great 
variety, but they have not yet (or had not at the 
date of last report) found a place in tle markets, 
Turtle of various sorts, and pearl oysters, are 
abundant on most parta of the coast. Coal has 
been met with on beth siules of the Australian 
Andes, but hitherto no mines have béen opened. 

Most of the productions of both temperate and 
tropical countries can be cultivated with success 
in (Jucensland, The climate is stated to be 
favourable to pastoral occupations, and to the 
growth of wool, Experience has shown that ex- 
tensive districts are also adapted for the yrowth 
of cotton, Many writera regard this colony as 
destined to become the future cotton-field of Gsreat 
Britain, <A bonus is offered by the gevernment of 
ten acres of land for every bale of Sea Island 
cotton weighing 300 Ibs, However, the registrar- 
zeneral of (Jueensland, in his report of June 1863, 
stated that agriculture fad made little progress; 
the high rate of wages, uncertainty of getting 
Jabuur, and the difficulty of conveying produce te 
market over roads always rough and often im- 
passable, having hitherto made it more economical 
‘to Import almoust all kinds of agricultural produce 
than to grow them. According to an official re- 
turn of March 1863, the extent of land set aside 
Jur the cultivation of cotton at that period was 
uridler 100 acres, 

The value of the imports and experts of Queens- 
lanl, in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, is given in 
the following table. It shows that, during this 
trienmal period, the imports have nearly doubled, 
while the experts also have largely increased, 


Tetal Imports 





Year Imports Exporta aud Exports 
8G 742,023 aes Are 1,264,459 
i#fil 967 G40 709 548 T677 945 
ikb6z 1,225 748,019 2 G8 744 





The commercial intercourse of Cjueensland is 
chiefly with the other Australian colunies, and, 
next te them, with Great Britain, as shown iu the 
subjoined table :— , 
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Year | Imperta | Exports Total 
| iC £ £ 

TREO 66,7 Bg eon 
' Great Britain . |} TR61 | 9005 Tigjala | 2104 20: 
| ]4G2 22H aH 216,059 — 4435 8a0 

1860 528,165. 101,546 | 684,711! 
| Australian colonics: 1BG1 «874,797 Sst,eu3 1,464,431) 
O27 B45 1,618,883 


1862 1,086,338. 


| 








There are several coal mines tn the colony, pro- 


79 
Great gold fields have hitherto not been discovered, 
though the metal is believed to. be existing in large 
quantities, 

The form of government of the colony of 
Queensland was established December 10, 1859, 
on its separation from New South Wales. The 
power of making laws and imposing taxes is 
vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legis- 
lative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The 
former consists of twenty members, nominated by 
the Crown for life; and the latter of twenty-six 
deputies, elected by all natural-born or naturalised 
citizens, who pay taxes, and have undergone no 
condemnation for any criminal act, The execu- 
tive is vested in a governor appointed by the 
Crown, 

IV, NEW SOUTH WALES, the earliest set- 
tled of the British colonies in Australia, comprises 
the territory between the tropic of Capricom on the 
N,. and Cape Howe, in about 374° §, lat., having a 
coast line of ahout $73 mt, 

The Blue Mountains extend irregularly through- 
out the whole length of this region, parallel to the 
voast, at a distance averaging from 30 to 50 m. 
Their medium elevation varies between 3,000: 
to $,000 1t., and their slope is most abrupt on the 
i. side, between which and the oeean is a well 
woaded undulating’ territary, watered by nume- 
rous rivers, The Liverpool range, considerably 
higher than the Blue Mountains, trend from W. 
to HK. m the N. part of the colony, dividing the 
cos. Bheh and Grisbane from the squatting 
district, Liverpool plains, N. E. of the range. Sea 
view, perhaps the loftiest in the colony, rises to the 
height ef 6,000 ft, Shores mostly buld; but in- 
dented with some fine bays or inlets, as Botany 
and Broken Bays, Ports Jackson, Hunter, Ste- 
phens, and Hacking, Bateman and Twofold Bays, 
&e. It was on the i. flank of the Connabalas 
Mountain, not far from Bathurst, and about 120 
m. WoN.W, trom Sydney, that the gold deposits 
were first discovered in 1851, Several of the 
rivers ure of considerable size; but the mouths of 
all of them are more or less encumbered by bars, 
so that they are of comparatively little use for 
navigation, The Hunter, after a winding &, and 
]). course, estimated at 200 m., disernbogues in 
Port Hunter, near lat, 85° $5. The main stream is 
navigable only for 35 m., but it receives several 
tributaries avatiable for shipping to a much 
greater distance; and the districts watered by it 
and its atiluents are the richest in the colony. 
The Hawkesbury, formed by the jynction of the 
Nepean and Grose rivers, bounds the co. Cum- 
berland on the W. and N., and receives many 
considerable afflnents in its course to the sea, 
which it enters at Broken Bay. It is navigable 
for vessels of 100 tons for 140 m. from its mouth, 
The MacLeay disembogues in Trial Bay, Jat, 
30° 40" S.; it has a bar at its entrance, with, ge- 
nerally, sufficient water for vessels drawing 10 or 
(1 ft., and is navigable for vessels of o0 or 60 tons 
for 34 m, from ns mouth, (Hodgkinson, p. 9.) 
Lakes neither large nor numerous: Macquarrie 
and Brisbane, beth in co. Northumberland, are the 
largest; [awarra (Camden) and the Tuggerah 
beach lakes are mere inlets of the ocean, with 
narrow mouths, The sites of lakes George (co. 
Murray}, aud Bathurst (co. Argyle}, in the &., 
have been for many years dry and under culti- 
vation, 

The Climate is warmer than that of England, 
mean temp. at Part Jackson beng 66° 6, and at 
Port Macquarrie 68° Fah. In winter, that. is, in 
June, duly, and August, snow sometimes lies on 
lhe mountains. cud oceastonalby in the wunlsnd 
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unknown in the vicinity of Sydney and along the | abundant, this sort of farming may be attempted 
coast; there the winter is a season of rain with | with some prospect of success, but not till then, 
slight. frosts) The annual fall of rain at Port) Towards the end of last century the sheep im 
Macquarrie amounts to about 62§ inches, and at) N.S. Wales consisted principally of the breeds of 
Port Jackson to 52°42 do.: a much larger amount | Bengal and the Cape of Good Hope; and the 
than at Port Phillip for example, where the aver- | colony is mainly indebted for the itroduction of 
are is only 80°7 inches (Strzelecki), though the | the sheep-farmimg system, and consequently of its 
latter ig equal to the average in most parts of | staple source of wealth, to the example and exer- 
England, and considerably greater than the quan-/ tions of John Macarthur, sq. That gentleman 
tity falling on her E. coast, Rain sometimes | ascertained, somewhere about 1792 or 1793, that, 
deseends in torrents in N. S. Wales: it is stated: by judiciously crossing the colony breeds with 
that on oe oceasion 23 inches fell at Port Jackson | those of Great britain, the quality of the fleece was 
in 24 hours (Strzclecki) ; anda river in the moun- | very much improved, aud that it ranked with the 
taineus region has risen frem a similar cause, in a é best Muropean wool. 

few hours, to 97 ft, above its ordinary level. But, | The following was the quantity of sheep and 
the soil being in a great measure composed of ; other live stock in New South Wales, in the three 
(lisinterrated sandstone, this excess of moisture is , years 1460-62 :— 

soon dried up, Ttis, alse, more exposed than most | - 

other parts of Australia to hot and parching winds ‘Years Horses Horned 





; S 

from the N. These, which bear a close analogy to bf Cattle Sheep 
the Simoom of the Arabs and the Sirecca of 5, No. No. Na, 
ltaly, are very oppressive, and produce aphthaimia 1260 BAL ANT 0 405,556 6,119,163 
amongst both the European and native races. 1801 B33, 220 2271023 | 5,614,044 
Dysentery and infiuenza are pretty prevalent, Isuz 273,389 2,620,383 | 6,144,601 


attacking chiefly the inhabs, of twropean descent, nes 

Count Strzelecki observes, that, cumpared with | , New south Wales was first colonised by convicts 
the virgin sails which he had examined ‘in nd 7se. In May 1 ¢8¢, six transports and three sture- 
Canada, the U. States, Brazil, the Argentine Re- | ships convoyed by a frigate and an armed tender, 
public, Guatemala, Mexico, and the islands of j stiled from [England with 465 male and 192 female 
Bally and.Lombok, those of N. S$. Wales and Van; convicts, under the command ef Captain Phillip. 
Themen’s Land are greatly inferzor in the amount | He arrived at Botany Bay on January 20, 1788, 
of salts and alkalies the y contain, and therefore in hut, diseevering Port J ackson by accident, he 
fertility.’ (Strzelecki, pp. $60, 861.) This terri- | removed us fleet to it, bi 1¢80 a harvest was first 
tury is, in fact, much better adapted for a grazing | reaped at Paramatta, In 1790 the first grant of 
than for an agricultural eountry., The tilled land | lanl was made aaconvict, In 1793 there were 
lies chietiy along the banks of the larger rivers, in, 1200 bushes of § urplus wheat grown in the colony, 
the valleys of the Hunter, Hawkesbury, Nepean, : and purchased by government, In 1788 the 
Wollondills, Goulburn, &e., and along the Mac- | Whole population, including the government esta- 
quarrie and Campbell, down to Wellington valley. blishmentt and convicts, amounted to f,030, Jn 
The farms of the Australian Agricultural Society | 1803 the first newspaper was printed. In 1810 
in the N. are amongst the best candueted and the population, free and felon, amounted to 8,293. 
most thriving: the neighbourhood of Newcastle, Phere were at the same period 97,637 acres of land 
from its excellent harbour, the facility of vbtatning | granted, and there were in the colony 1,114 horses, 
coal, tolerable irrigation, and good roads, is the Li206 horned cattle, 34,530 sheep. In 1821 the, 
most Hourishing avricubtural district in the colony. _ population meressed to 29,783, and in 1828 to 

The state and progress of agriculture is suc- | 27,511 males and 4,078 females: total 36,098, Of 
cinetly exhilited in the following table, which this number, l4,lot were male, and 1,413 femaie 
shaws the land wider crop at two periods :-— convicts; and 5,002 males, and 1,642 females, free 
by servitude, 

The number of emigrants which arrived in the 
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mlet Murch | Slst March | 





Crops Lelie 1HUS colony in the twelve years 1829 to 154) amounted 
——_- wie ee fee ee | todd 94. During the years 1841 and 1842 the 
| Aeros Actes nionber of emigrants was 30,224. The population 
: Tr ep lay 7 Sad \ 1 _o “papa * ~ i aay 
j Wheat. 6 4 es | TAOS ee | TTT Bade |) og Sydney in 1833 was 16,233; and in 1836, 


 AlAlZe . AM 1482 M2827 | 


' Barley and Onis. .w | aug | bout 19,72 lua let it amounted to 29,973; and in 
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customary to give them tickets of leave, enabling 
them to engave themselves to masters—a privilege 
Which was commonly coupled with a conditional 

The olive has been introduced to a small extent, | pardon, As misht be expected, a distinct line of 
Silk also has been tried, but only on a Jimited ! demareation was early drawn, and is still, though 
scale: though not indigenous, the mulberry grows | less strictly, kept up between convicts who had 
very well, The orange rows magnificently, The : acquired their freedom, and the rest of the popnula- 
eotton plant, unlike the American description, is a. tion, Society in N.S. Wales is divided into the two 
perennial, the same as in Lrazil, the East Indies, classes of free emigrants and their descendants, 
and Egypt. We believe, however, that these and of those convicted of any offence, or whe have 
branches of industry are unsuited to the present | sprung, immediately or remotely, from a convicted 
condition of the colony; and that those who em- party. These classes have, duwn to a late periad, 
hark in them on anything like an extensive scale | kept as distinet [ram each other as the pure and 
will be heavy losers, When the sheep-runs have : impure castes among tle Hindoos,®r the white 
heen ali oecupied, pup. become dense, and labour | and black races in the DU, States ; but within these 


| Rye, Millet, and Sorghum . | dis 741 [8415—-16, to 34,858, The colony was relieved trom 

i Bown Grasses 60. 6 | AZURE 82,010 the fransportation of criminals in 1840, 

| Potatoes 6 6 TMD B22 While this was a penal settlement, 1t was usual, 
Vineyards. + + vay ie after convicts liad been detained fer a longer or 
ardens yr aa ! perpen i shorter period, in’ the luiks or government es- 
Cotton es * id ablishments in the colony, to assign them as ser- 
Uther Crops ~ oe ef 8,8 6rS | 93,1004 |! * vauts to the settlers; and subsequently it became 





| 
Totals . «0. | 297,575 | Sod isnd | | 
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‘few years, the prejudices in which this separation 
originated have abated very greatly, and will, 
probably at ne distant period, wholly disappear. 

The stimulus given to immigration by the dis- 
covery of gold has been less felt here than in Vie- 
toria; but it has, notwithstanding, been very 
powerfiul, Tt is impossible, however, to form any 
conjecture in regard to its contiuuance, as that. 
must th great measure depend on the future pro- 
dluctiveness of the gold fickls, But whether it 
continue about stationary, diminish or merease, | 
still it is plain that the demand of those eneaged ; 
iti the search for gold, fur provisions and other 
articles of accommodation, cauniot fail in the end 
to give a corresponding impulse te every branch 
of industry, and to re-establish that reneral equal- 
ity, faking all things into account, which usually | 
subsists between wages and profits in different 
departments. Tow prosperous soever the ‘ dig- 
pings” may be, the labanrers drawn to them in 
the first instance from agriculture and other pur- 
suits will be sure to be restored to the latter, or 
replaced by others, 

The total population of the ealony of N.S. Wales, 
on the 3tst of December 1852, was officially esti- 
mated at 208,254, of whom 118,087 were males, 
and 89,507 females, According to estimates made 
atter the returns of the registrar-general, the 
population numbered :— 

Males 
202,019 
205,531 


Total 
BOR, 27S 
o6T 405 


Females 
156.179 
181,964 


December a1, 1861, 
December 41, 1862, 


The returns of immigration for the ten years, | 
1853 to 1402 inclusive, exhibit the results shown ; 
































in the following tatde :-— | 

Quinguen- Assiated Yoluntary Total | | 

Lins oF ™ | 
Fariocds Male | Female Maie | Female! Male | Femaie 
1853-57 | 24,248' 25,455] 14,311) 9,017, 88,559 34,472 
isoyu-G2 DMT] S72 47 N82: 25,945 


14,571 67,049 | 
28,588, 106,508 | 58,415 














Totul 4,215) 34,827) 72,293 
Thest figures show that, whilst the assisted im- 
migration hus been conducted with due regard to 
the equalisation of the sexes, the voluntary immi- 
pration seta at nought this important social can- 
sideration. The above numbers are exclusive of 
3,022 Chinese immigrants, who arrived in the year 
189, and of 6,958 of the same nation, which ar- 
rived in 1860. ‘Phey were nearly all males, 
According to Count Strzelecki, six acres per 
head is the feast extent of land required in the 
central part of the colony for pasturage ; but from 
four to five acres is perhaps nearer the average 
allowed in the runs, The arts of breeding, pas- 
turing by rotation of groand, &¢., as pursued in 
Britain and ain Silesia, are in general little under- 
stood, most part of the wool-rrowers being persons 
who, before emigrating, had little, if any, expe- 
rience in sheep-farmiug. The rearing of othersteck, 
though less attended to in the colony than sheep- 
feeding, is, ax scen above, far from wniniportant. 
The quantity of wool exparted in each of the years 
1861 and 1862 was as fypllows :— 
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Exports of Wool 


| meaward . ' ’ 
Overland and vit the 
Murray “ ‘ 


Tbe. | Lbs. 
12,745,891 | 13,482,139 | 

.| 8,425,918 | 7 500,024 | 
Totals. -. «| 18,171,209 5 20,988,395 | 
During the revulsion that followed the wide- 
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vailed in 1836 and 1837, the priee of sheep fell 
from upwards of 24, to 2s, 6d.,and even 1s, a head: 
and that of cattle from $4 or 102 to 12 or less. 
In this desperate emergeney, when many of the 
settlers were reduced to bankruptey, the practice 
was adopted of slaughtering the slicep for their 
sking and tallow. ‘To procure the latter, the car- 
case was boiled down; the best. portions of the 
mcat, as the legs, &c., having been first (in some 
cases) removed fur sale or salting, By this means 
the sheep were made to yicld their awners about 
os, or Gs, per head. But this practice has louog 
since been abandoned, 

In the year 1850, about 70,000 acres of land 
were In cultivation in New South Wales, and the 
colony had 5,660,829 sheep, 952,852 horned cattle, 
3,800 horses, and 23,890 pigs, In 1859 the num- 
bers were: land in cultivation, 217,440 acres; 
sheep, 7,796,525 + horned cattle, 2,110,600 ; horses, 
200,700; and pigs, 92,800. In nine years the 
number of acres of land in cultivation had been 
trebled; and above 2,000,000 sheep and more than 
LAHO,G00 head of cattle had been added to the 
stock, In 1862, the agricultural statisties of the 
colony, which in the meautime had been deprived 
of the important district of Queensland, were as 
fellows:—Acres in cultivation, 297,300; above 
6,000,000 acres, as vet uncultivated, were enclosed, 
The mumber of sheep at the same period amounted 
to 6,600,000: of horned cattle to 2,270,000; of 
horses to 233,000; and of pigs to 146,000, 

In the early perivd of the colony, the best part 
of the country near Sydney was given in free 
grants to colonists; the rest has been sold by 
government, The abolition of free grants took 
effect in (831, after which land was for a time 
cttered for sale at a minimum upset price of ds, 
per acre. In 1839 the minimum price was raised 
from 4s. to 12s,; the sales producing in that vear 
H2,0682; and in 1840, during the zenith of the 
land mania, the sales produced 97,4992. A period 
of preat depression and general insolvency followed, 
during which, in 1848, the upset price of land was 
raixcd to the sum of LZ am acre, 

By an order in council, dated 9th March, 1847, 
the lands are divided inte settled, intermediate, 
and unsettled; the first of which cemprises the 
21 cos, im the central part of the colony, lands 
within from 10 to 26 m. of the principal settle- 
ment, 2m. from either bank of the Glenele, Cla- 
rence, and Richmond riv, {for certain distances), 
and everywhere within 3 m, from the sea, The 
yavernot is empowered to grant leases of runs of 
and in the settled districts of a year, in the inter- 
mediate districts of eight years’ duration, and in 
the unsettled districts for a term not exceeding 
fiurteen years, exclusively for pastaral purposes, 
the tenant being allowed to raise grain, hav, yege- 
tables, or fruit, for the supply of his establishment, 
Lut not for sale or barter. The rent is, propor- 
tioned to the number of sheep or cattle the run is 
estimated to be capable of supporting: each ran 
carrying at least 1,000 sheep, or U40 head of cattle, 
is not to be let ata hover rent than 104 per annum, 
with 22 10s. additional for every additional 1,000 
sheep, or an equivalent number of cattle. Dhuing 
the continuance of the lease the Jand is not open 
to purchase by any oue but the lessee, who may at 
any time purchase not less than 160 acres, at not 
less than Lf, per acre. The lease is forfeited by 
hon-paymnent of rent, &e.; and the government 
reserves to itself the right of entering upon any 
portion of the lands thus leased ‘for any purpose 
of pnblic defence, safety, improvement, convenicuee,- 
utility, or enjoyment,’ 

Miuing fs éxteusively pursued in Victoria, 
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twenty-one; and fifteen other mines, of copper, 
iron, lead, zinc, and silver, The gold fields extend 
over three districta, called the Western Field, the 
Northern Fields, and the Southern Fields, The 
following is a list of the annual yields of gold in 
the colony, from the firet discoveries to the end of 
1862 :— 




















Years | (hz. Value 

£ 
1841 144,120 468 oad) 
]Rag S18,791 2600) 40 
1855 O48 Gare 1,741,170 
Jad 2:37 tt Fis 2h 
TR54 V7 ih? yds) 
LB li 1444} Get 
ime ee, 674,470 
Ps58 ZAG Ts 1,194,170 
Pag aed 1,250,120 
Tabi) a4 Wk5 Lae 72 
146] 47 Od ] Bids ld) 
1802 4d 219 2 S06 876 


The quautity of geld foundin New South Wales, 
it will be seen, is very considerable, aud nuniny 
lilustry continues te be on the inerease, as shown 
by the above table, as well as the othcial returns 
of the number of miners’ riglts and business li- 
vences issued in the year 1462. ‘The following 
figures represent the number of licences issued to 
miners in each of the two years LStl and soo — — 
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Mining Districts | 1861 | “1862 
Western Gold Fields... {7,050} 17,188 | 
mauth-western Gold Fields . . 6,U18 » 4,517 | 
Southern Gold Fiehla . . . L242 | 1,743 
Northern Gold Ficlls . . ‘ 18 Id 34 | Liga 
: 16,244 | 25,098 


Totals . . . : 

















"Phere is thus shown to have been a net increase 
of 8,794 upon the number of licences issued in 
1861, 

Assuming that each miner's right or licence re- 
presents an Individual, and that its possessor was 
oceupied during the whole year in the search for 
gold, it would appear by the return of production 
that ag nearly as possible twenty-three ounces of 
the precious metal (supposing it to be equally ci- 
vided) would fall to the lot ef each man, This, at 
the mint value (Bf 17s. 10dd. per oz.), would pro- 
duce an average wage of 88/138, per annum, or 
at. the rate of 14, [4s, le@. per week per man, (Re- 
port s Governor Young, duted Sydney, Oct. 19, 
1865. 


* Cost of Cone 


Traffic | Total | 








Railways | Years aruetion of Expenditure 
| L 1 £ 
Creat 1860} 94,300 ] 36,567 | 150,667 

Suuth 1861 | 151,857 | 39,446 | 191,303 

ovuLnern i862 | 126,980 | 42,002 [ 168,951 

60 | Talia | Li200 | 174,164 

Non sé) | 96,434 | 1g 230 | 1iz.60d 
is62 | llgoot | 19992 | 138,089 | 
Great 1861 | 65,208 5,720 | 70,928 | 
Weslern i 1862 42 SAT Flees 19,370 | 
a ne rn | 

1860 | 196,264 | 47,567 | 243,831 

Total |{ 1861 | 313,499 | 61,396 | 874,895 

| 1g6z | 309,363 | 69,027 | 87s j50 
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The commerce of New South Wales, j in the yoar 
1802, is represented in the following figures :— 


£9,584,645 
7,102,562 


The total imports for the year were . . 
The totul exports . . . - «© « 


Showing au excess of imports to the oxtent of £2,282 ,084 
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The imports were at the rate of 25/, 8s, per head 
of population, and the exports at the rate of 
19%. 6s. 6d. per head, The exports consisted of the 
following articles :— 











| Exports 1861 1802 
Seaward, £ £ 
Grain ‘ . 84,986 153,061 
Butter and Cheese . . 90 74 19,001 
Live Stock * . . 49 280) 62,057 
alt Meat + . ° 18,213 18 488 
Hides and Leather . ‘ 1(K),459 105,458 
Wool » «. « «| 1,896,426 | 1,283,818 
Tallow , . . 60,816 104 Oat 
Timber . . 19,554 25.318 
Gold » oe) ele | 0,890,908 | 2,715,087 
Coal . . . ‘ HO, 965 "45 422 
Totals . . . | 3,802,661 4.731780 
Oreriund,. 

| Live stock ‘ . . 499 353 529 74 
Wool aud Elicdes . . HSU 2a 527 UWOG 
ish ald other Produce , oct 10,602 
Totals , a ‘ 75,907 1,067,191 
General Total. 4,678,658 5,798,891 


The destination of the exports was as follows :— 








Exports to (1861 1862 
£ & 
United Kingdom , . | 2,037,050 2,148,497 
British Colonies , 3,020 461 4,725,242 
Foreign States a . a3] 628 233,853 

Total . . .! 5,594,839 | 7,102,562 





As will be seen from the last table but one, the 
chief articles of export in the year 1862 were wool 
anid gold, the former amounting to 1,283,8182, 
and the latter to 2,715,0872 in value. 

The value of the imports into New South Wales, 
in each of the two years 1861 and 1862, was a8 
follows :— 











Jmparta 1861 18ug 

| x £ 

' From the United Kingdom | 3,062,435 4,814,264 

| » British Colonies | 2,338,841 | 3,088,593 

! »  Foréign States . 900 479 1,451,733 
Totals . . «| 6,891,535 | 9,394,645 





EE 





The principal part of the public revenue, to the 
amount of nearly one-half, is derived from ‘castoms 
duties, chief among them the import duties on 
splits. The other sources of incume consist of 
miscellaneous receipts, the most importantof which 
are from land sales and rents of land. Direct tax- 
ation does not exist. The total amount of the 
public revenue and expenditure, in each of the 
years 1861 and 1862, was as follows = 


1861 1862 
Revenue. “ £1,441 831 £1,557,639 
Lxpencditure ‘ 1,029,758 1 "369, iy tn! 


The constitution ef New South Wales, the old- 
est of the Australasian colonies, was proclaimed i itt 
Is4#%. It vests the legislative’ power in a Par- 
liament of two Houses, the first called the Legis- 
lative Council, and the second the Legistative 
Assembly, The Legislative Council consists af 
twenty-one juembers nominated by the Crown for 
the term of five years; and the Assembly of 
seventy-two members, elected in elghty-nine con- 
stiiuencies, To be eligible, a man must he of age, 
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a natural-born subject of the queen, or, if an alien, 
then he must have.been naturalised tor five years, 
and resident for two years before election, There 
is no property qualification for electors. ‘The exe- 
cutive is m the hands of a governor nominated by 
the Crown. 

¥V. VICTORIA, formerly PORT PILTTLUIP, or 
PHILLIPSLAND, compnsing all that portion of 
the continent S. of the mver Mutray, between lat, 
84° and 39° §, and long, 1419 and 100° [., having 
NE, N.S. Wales, fram which it is divided Iny 2 
atraight line drawn from Cape Howe to the near- 
est source of the Murray, and then by that river; 
W., the colony of S. Australia; and S., the ocean 
wid Bass’s Straits, by which ft 1s separated from 
Yan Diemen’s Land, It is divided into 24 cos, 
¢X., same very extensive, unsettled and squatting 
districts, The total area embraces &b,831 Eng. 
sq. In. with, according ta the census of 186], 4 
population of 440,322 inhalutants. 

This territory, from the mouth of the Glencly river, 
its W,, tu Cape Howe, its [t, extremity, has abeut 
HO mm. of coast, along the most S. part of the 
Australian continent, towards the eentre of which 
IX Port Philip, a maguilicent basin, about 4m. 
in length and breadth, entered by a warrow chan- 
nel, ouly 14m, across, Melbourne, the cap., 1s 
situated on a river flowing ito the head of this 
hay; and the Hourtshing town of Geelong stands 
an Lhe extremity of its W, arm, about 40 m, from 
Melhourne. H. of Port Phillip are the bays of 
Westernport, Comer Inlet, and Lake Karur; on 
the W. are Discovery and Portland bays, aid 
Port Fairy, Chtef headlands, capes Brulgwater 
and Otway, and Wilson’s promontory. Most part 
of the surtace is level or undulating, and separated 
by miouiutain ranges into citferent basins, ‘The 
Warrareng mountains, or Australian Alps, stretch 
from the settled country of N. 8. Wales south- 
ward to the extremity of Wilson's promontory ; 
Mt. Wellington, or Kosciuszko, the culminating 
pein of this chain, rises tu 6,000 ft, above the sea, 
W. of this chain are successive ranges Isolated 
from each other, known by the names of Mount. 
Macedon, the Australian Pyrenees, the Grampians, 
&e,: they have mostly aN, and &, clirection, aud, 
with the Australian Alps, separate the Hume, 
Lovell, and other tributaries of the Murray trom 
the rivers flowing southward. ‘The rich gold tields 
of Mount Alexander, near the sources of the Lod- 
don, are about 60 or 70m, NW, from Melbourne ; 
these of Ballarat Jie more to the &.: and there 
are others in different parts of the colony, The 
streains i this region are small and imnavigable ; 
but the guuntry is in general well watered, aud it 
contains numerous salt lakes, the principal of 
which, Lake Carangamite, is upwards of 90m, in 
circuit, ‘The climate approaches nearer to that of 
Great Britain than that of any other part of Ans- 
tralia, It has ‘ somewhat of an intertuediaie cha- 
racter between the climates of N.S. Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land; not so hot as the fonmer in 
summer, nor so cold as the latter tuwinter, Phere 
is froat sufficient to freeze the surface of the ponds 
for two or three days perhaps every season, and 
snow falls occasionatly, but more rarely, ‘There 
is a pood deal of wet and cold weather duruig the 
three or four winter months: and in sununer 
again, the heat is tempered by cokl breezes, the 
nights being always cool, excepting: during the 
prevalence of hot winds. Fires are ayrcevable 
nioruing and eveumng for eht or wine months of 
the year” (Clang's Plullipsland, p. 386.) The 
Lemperature ai Fart Philip lias been found i 
January to average froin fa9 to TH? Fab. avd in 
June from 608 8 to 6° Fah. Its annual ranve 
ee Le 45cee™ 2c. wide. one TO Oa, ae | ee 
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619 3’ Fah. (Strzelecki, p, 229.) Less rain falls 
here than in either N.S. Walesa or Queensland ; 
the annual average at Port Phillip not being more 
than 30-7 inches; but evaporation being much less 
rapid than in the latter-named regions, this is 
probably the district of Australia that is best 
supplied with moisture. It is, however, like the 
other portions of the continent, liable to severe 
droughts, | 

On the NW, and FE. frontiers of Vietoria, there is 
a large extent of arid and desert country, but on 
the banks of the N, rivers there is a eteat deal of 
land well adapted for agriculture, and this alsa is 
the case throughout nearly all the country within 
om. of the coast. Gupp’s Land, in particular, 
NE. of Wilson’s promontory, is a basin contain- 


(Ing, it is said, 320,000 acres of alluvial soil unen- 


cumbered with timber and ready for the plough, 
The port Fairy district is alse sufficiently pro- 
ductive; and, according ‘to Dr. Lang, there is on 
the (clenele and Wannon rivers a tract of 50m. 
square without an acre of bad land, (Ibid, p, 181.) 
The produce of wheat in the vicinity of Lake Colac 
is stated to average 30, and that of barley 44, 
bushels an acre; in other parts, near the coast, 35 
bushels of wheat are said to be a fair average. 
Sheep-rearing is in this, as in other parts of Aus- 
tralia, a principal branch of industry. Here, as in 
N.S. Wales, it is chiefly let in large runs to 
aquatters and grazing-farmers, 

An attempt made by Col, Collins to form a 
settlement at Port Phillip in 1803 not having 
been persevered in, the country remamed little, if 
at all, known to [curopeans until its exploration 
by Messrs, Hovell and Ilume in a journey over- 
land Irom N.S. Wales, in 1824, About ten years 
stibsenucutly it was surveyed, and reported favour- 
ably of a5 a prazings country, and various exten- 
sive tracts of land were, it consequence, purchased 
from the natives by the Van Diemen’s Land Asso- 
clation. lmmigration Immediately set in with 
great rapulity from Tasniauia; and by the end of 
June, 1836, the pop, exceeded 200, and the stock 
of sheep amounted to 50,000, «A regular village 
on the site of the present town of Melbourne had 
been furmed; 40 acres of landewere in cultivation: 
gardens had been laid out in various localities, and 
the country was occupicd for 50m. from the port, 
For the next eighteci months, the arrivals, both 
of settlers and stock, from Wan Diemen’s Land, 
continued at a similar rate.’ (Lang, p. 29.) But 
the colonial government having refused to reeog- 
nise the legality of any purchase made by the 
Van Diemen’s Land Association from the natives, 
or any other in which the initiative was not taken 
by the crown, that Association, With others, broke 
up, its members being allowed, ‘in consideration 
of ther payments to the aborigines, a remissiun 
Lo the extent of 17,0002, of the purchase-money of 
whatever jands they might choose to purchase in 
the prov. from the crown.” (Ibid. p. 33.) The 
purchase-money obtained by the N. 8. Wales 
goverment for lands in Phis territory was then 
appropriated to further immigration, and by the 
end of 1840, the pop. hac increased to 11,738 per- 
sons, Who possessetl OU,800 head of cattle, and up- 
wards of ¢82,000 sheep, and had 4,875 acres in eul- 
tivation, In ihe years immediately following, the 
mania for buyimy land raged as much here as in 
XS. Wales: laud set ap by the colonial povern- 
ment im smut lots, and at extravagant prices, was 
so eagerly bought up, that Dr. Lang States, that 
‘a stivle acre of building ground in the town 
of Melbourne realised LU,0U0E, or from 15 to 62 
suineas per fout of frontaye,’ 
which followed the TIand mania 
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wide-spread distress, 
standing, continued to advance, 
Victoria, since the discovery of the gold fields, in 
1851, has exceeded everything previously heard 
at, and is, in truth, all but miraculous, The 
vrowth of the population, as shown by the census 
uf nine successive periods, is exhibited in the sub- 
jomed table :— 
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lon 
Dates of Consus Males | Females Total Oto eee 
| ew Males: 
IMay 25,1996.) Jaz | 85) ITT) Bh | 
pNOY, &, leo. | sui | ate zat teed 
Sept. feosss. | 3yp80 | Ay] 5,51 ld, 
March 2, 44)... 8.276 | Stitt Tash] 4int 
March z, Sti. | 20s | lua B287e ] Gad: 
| Mareh 2, eof. | A gt | Style P7ysd5 OT 
) April 26, (Rad. IBS, 8761 SOO ZAG TTO | AES) | 
"March 28, 1897 24354 ir 432° 410,785 | bad 
i April 7, 1 Stil Bunt] | 211,67] | 540 | G44 
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The fullowing were the birthplaces of the po- 
pulation of each sex, accerding Lo the ceusus of 
the year L461 s— 
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Papulation 
Birthplaces TT rs re 
meas Males | Femates | Total 
| a | _ 
| GRITISH: oa en 
Victoria OO 880 . GS,686 1 138,07a 


Other Australinn Cc alo- ; 





nies and New “Zealand , 19,396) 9,500) 19,486 
Picrtaed . , . LOT Gi. 4h) 10486 
Wales. oo. 433} Lrez| 6,058 
seotlared 4 .2 BTW Ou, 69 | GUT 
Ireland. ww 4G LT] BD URE | 47,160 
British Colonics (not | ; _ | 

Australian) . : | 2,995 9151 8,490. 
India: J3ritish . . 437 VITT s "pad | 

- Natives . . | iss lfi Bhd 

Fomkie Nt | 
France . ‘ . ~) 1,026 god | 1,250 
(ermany . . | S118 ee ees) 
Other parts of Europe 21 6,002 Bib 6938 
United States 4 22) 2,200 B45 | 2,054! 
(hina . ‘ . .{ 24,724 KR) B47 . 
Other Countries . | 4G | bi AHS 
Borat hea. 1 BST Bing 1,840 ° 
Luspecitied (British | 
Names) 4ng | ean G63 | 
1” (Forcign) . dl ‘j At} | 
” (Names not | 
mentioned) | 1 0-4 106 1,200 | 
Of British Parentage, out ; | 
of British Possessienes . Taf) 4(if) 1,173 
Migratory (exclusive of | 
Chest!) , . . 2d 7 404 odd | 
Total . | Ma Gol YD E | AAD jee 





to 





Id will he seen froin the above table that among 
the natives of the colony the BOXES Abe nearly | 
eocally balanced, while they are far from being so 
amon the immigrant population. Vet here, ton, 
eXist enormous differences, ‘fhe iminirints from 
Scotland and Trekwid stem more generally to be | 
accompanied by their tamilies than those from 
England, while amoung the foreign immiyteits the 
disproportion in the sexes is very striking. The 
Germans alone bave any considerable number of 
females among them, and the rest of foreigners 
are nearly all males. The disproportion is most 
wifavourable among the Chinese settlers, consist- 
ing of more than 24,000 males, but ouly eight 
females. ‘The above enumeration, in stating ‘the 
birthplaces, does not iucluile 1,08 <0 aborigines, 
namely, 1,046 males and 648 Fomules, Lhe aburi- 
ginal race is drawing towards extinction, 

Ly the returns of the census of L861, the num- 
ber of persons enrarci in aericultural abd pas- 
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But the colony, notwith- | toral pursuits amounted to 52,801, 
‘The progress of | 642 Chmese and aborigines, the latter nearly all 


exclusive of 


in the squatting districts, 
The following tables present a succinct view of 
the state of Agricuiture :-— 


—— ee 


Total | Land under Crop 
Number ; 
of (ecu. 
poleres ore 
odat March 
18ud 1861 


a 





Nature af Crops Your ending : O1Rt Mareh 


agar | as2 1865 


—_—_— - 





Agres | Acres | Acres 


ee ———— VT LLL 1 


Wheat oo. . | lol eae | 196 tee | 1a ini) 
Nine , * 1 Gea) Li ld | 12M} 
Barley .| 4,123] 34194 6.830 
Oats | 86,337 | 91,001 | 108,195 
| Tmnips . Aus 1R7 | 194 
Mangold Wurzel Lag ¢ 806 SUG i 
14060 Potatoes 1 v4 Ma ai st74 | 2481 | 
Onions. — 249 143 | 
Other Vegetables 21190 431) mei) 
Other Crops wae | 8,041] 9,882 | 
Tubaceo . . tr] yu) as | 
Hay. tt | 74.681 | 101,048 
sowh Grasses . ‘ li ‘661 16, ud 2s, 71 3 | 
Vines 1 1, Las | ] “Ald 2 U7 
L| Fallow . | 16,835 18,342 











Total . ma 
| 


419,381 | Lj 43 430,895 | 485, 465,430 


The sihjoined table shows the produce of this 


Hand under CTOpi. 


Produce 


Nature of Cropa Year ended Alst March 











sé 1862 1863, 
Bushels Bushels Brshels 
| Wheat . , hou Yd S,O07 727] 3,008,487 
Mwve. oo. Bn as 20 788 19,72) 
Barley 83,854 68,118 148,056 
Oats, 2,633,692 9156.480| 2,504,301 
Turnips . . | Tons 2,275] Tons 1,161] Tons 1,456 
Mangold 
Waurgel . » 13,445) ,, 6,142/ ,, 8 RE 
Potatoes. .] 4, 77,258) ,, 59, a64 50 OUT 
Cmiotns yo LOU Cay ts, 6, 262| Carta, Godt 
Other ¥ ege- 
tables . - 4.125|Tons 23,731!Tons 4,813 
Other Crops (Tush. 13,6845/ Bush. 12,295|/Bnah. 19287 
Tobacco. ,. [Cwts. 1,255]Owts. 2552/Cwts. 4,324 


Hay . .) . Tons 145,020/Tons 92,474/'Tons 110,680 
Bown Grrasses | ,, 1,191 — 

Vines . No. 2,858,114) N0,3,818,304/No. 4 492, 942 
Wine pre- 


tucetlL . Galls. 11,042/Galls. 47 ,508/Galls. {1,885 


The rearing of sheep and the export of wool, 
tallow, aml hides were at Wietoria, the sanie as at 
the other Australian colonies, the chief industry, 
witil the discovery of geld, But even the ‘gold 
fever’ did not intertere to a very great extent 
-with the progress of the staple occupation, as will 
be seen from the subjomned table, which exhibits 
the value of the exports of wool, tallow, and 
hides during the septennial periud frum 1836 to 
; LSbd, 





Yeara | Waal Talhaw Hider 
& | £ £ 
| 1858 1,506 G13 $5,980 72,105 
) 787 1,335,042 Gu 363 121 828 
1838 1 628200 ASIST 1,527 
(1859 1756950 Tani 172,446 
| 1su0) 2 We La.260 144 
1Stit 2 OSS.T13 75,784 10,384 
1Rti2 2 HA, B56 (Hi, 01 140,350 


en wet | 


Fhie total value of the imports and exports of 
Victoria in the twelve years from 18d) to 1862 
was as follows :— 


oe 
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Years Imports | Exports 
£ £ 
1851 1,056,437 1,422,909 
1852 4 (169,742 7401 49 
1H 14,842,637 12 (Wi) 4d 
184 17,659,051 1) 775,204 
1855 12007 9 14,493,355 
1856 14,962,269 15,489,760) | 
1857 L7 256 209 079512 | 
1458 15,148,949 Ta 989,208 | 
TRS 15,622 881 IB,K67, 259 | 
1860 14,095,730 12,002,704 
1861 13,532,452 13,828 0006 
1R62 13,487,787 15,030,424 


eee 


The immense increase in both the imports and 
exports, visible in the preceding table as com- 
menecing with the year 1853, marks the era of tlic 
Victorian gold discoveries. It will be scen that, 
owing to these discoveries, the imports leaped 
suddenty from 4 to ahove 164 millions, and the 
exports from 7 to 11 millions, between PRo2 and 
1433. Tn 1856 Victoria produced 2,985,606 ounces 
of gold; im J8457 the quantity was 2,761,528 o7., 
in 1H58 it was B528,188 oz. 1 t4a9 it was 
9,980,676 o7., 11 TROO it was 2,Lo8,061 o2,, m 1861 
it was 2,072,509 oz, and in 18062 it was 1,711,508 
UUNECR, 

The following was the estimated population, dis- 
tinyuishing the Chinese, in cach mining district 
of the gold fiekia, on December 31, 1802. 


== —" 


























Thistricts Other thao Chincac ‘Chines: 
Men = |Women Children | Total 
Ballarat SII25 ELS: 14,414 Of i [BPM 
Castlemaine | 15,74 5,510 4,924 i; 24,407 | 6,188, 
Maryhoro’ 39,045 | 8,289) 13288 6 @1j170 | 364) 
Ararat. 4 7,500) 2270) 2,400 | 12,160 | 1,4fit- 
Sandharst . [ 13,720] 4,080) 4,828 | 22,620 | 2,740) 
Beechworth | 15,5047 4,250) 4, ‘315 | 99 O69 | 4,447) 
Total , 119 eben | eh BO 44,212 | | 200 091 | WH, R86} 





The 24,886 Chinese engaged in search of gold 
were nearly all males, there being but one woman 
of the same race included in the number, The 
larger proportion of the Chinese males were be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44, 

Aecerding to returns of March 1863, the popu- 
ation on the gold fields amounted to 229,680, of 
whom 88,000 were actually engaged in mining, 
They had in use 776 steam engines, equal to 
11.760 horse power, For alluvial mining there 
were hesicles 3,256 puddling machines, and a ya- 
riety of other "machinery, estimated of the value 
of 1,486, M08 The total area of the territory of 
the colony where gold had been found, from 185i 
till March 1863, extended over 1, 74m, ‘The 
produce of the coll fields, however, appears to be 
steadily diminishing, and agriculture ix again be- 
coming the main industry "of the inhabitants of 
Victoria, (Westyvarth Wm., The Colony of Vie- 
toria, Londun, tstit.) 

The great, but by no means beneficial, influence 
exercised by the gold discoveries upon agricul- 
tural pursuits, as far as regards the rearing of 
live stock, is shown In the returns dunng the 
twenty-seven ycars from 1836 to 1862, as gtven in 
the following table, 

It will be seen, from this table, that the extra- 
ordinary growth of commerce, beguimng with 
the year 1853, was marked alsy by a decrease in 
the live stock, ‘which coutinued steadily for several 
years, till havi ing got to the lowest, it again rose, 
and, in 1461-02, reached tle old figure, showing a 
healthy revival of agriculture, 
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Years Horwea Horned Caitla | Sheep 
1938 TS 155 41,332 
1837 _-. a _ 
1838 Bad 19,272 310,946 
1839 — — — 
1840 2,u72 50,837 782,283 
1841 — — — 
1842 4,065 100,792 1,404,339 
1843 6,278 167,156 1,602,798 
1844 7,076 187,873 1,860,912 
1845 9289 231 602 1,7o2 397 
1846 11,400 290,439 9 996,092 
1847 13,292 822,624 4.164, ,2413 
1B48 16,495 386,058 5, UB,27T 
1849 16,733 346,462 “HS18 046 
1850 #1219 378,806 6,032,783 
185] | 29 086 390,993 6,589,993 | 
18h? 54,071 431,380 6,551,500 | 
1853 15,166 410.139 5,094,200 | 
1854 a7 Ais 481 6d) hay 07 
1855 33,150 554,113 4,577,872 
1RaG AT 832 646,613 4,641,548 
1857 55,083 (14,587 4,766,022 
1858 GS 23 699,330 5,578,413 
1844) hess GA pad aide 
1860 76,026 729 932 5,780 800 
1861 | R457 628 099 6,239,258 
lsut | see | 86067 | alt 067 aha 63 1 6,164,851 


Victoria possesses the largest. railway system 
in Australia. ‘There were in existence on the 1st 
of January 1863, the following lines :— 





Cost of Canstructiaon 


-_ 











Railways rian Average 
Total Cort per 
Mile 
Victorian Railways !-— | Miles zo & 
Melbourne & Sandhurst 101: 4,084,080 | 40,406 
Melbourne, Cieelong, 
and Gallarat HR 2,064,977 | 21,064 
Williamstawn Branch 9: 402,250 | 44,004 
Melbourne and Hobson's 
ay, 637 | 433,486 | 68,090 
Melbonume and Brighton BAZ | 284,068 | 84,615 
Melbourne ., ' - 665 ' d67,114 | 63,431 
$e 
Total , . . | 22057 T57h9Ts | 34,435 





The whole of these lines were either constructed 
by the state, or purchased by the same from private 
companies, the money being raised by loans. 

The tetal amount of the grosa puble revenue 
and of the dxpenditure of the colony, in each of 
the years 1856 to 1862, was as follows :— 


¥ears Revenue Expenditure 
x. & 
1RAG 2 940,648 2 252 104 
1847 oaeae HA) 2 HS a 
848 4 G4 784 elo 
1849 8,208 792 dt 245 
TSfi0 Pb ytdeat) HA y oul me iths: 
186] a ‘O07 1 3,125,767 
1862 2 217, Tavlh 2,893,121 


The chief sources of the revenue of Victoria, 
uutil the year 1862, were customs’ duties and sales 
of public lands, which, with some fluctuations, 
produced about one-half ef the annual incame., 
Anew source of revenue was more recently adda 
in the receipts derived from public works, including 
the railwavs, the management of which remains 
in the ha nds of the government, 

Lhe debt of Victona amounts to about nine mil- 
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lions, of which not more than one million is held 
in the colony, the rest being held m Great Britain. 
Thus debt is almost entirely compused of the great 
railway loan authorised m 1858, and amomting 
to eight millions, Seven millions of this sum 
were made payable in London, and the remaining 
million in Melbourne. The total of cight millions, 
it ts probable, will be execeded to some extent in 
the construction of the railways, in consequence 
of abilities; involved in the purchase of the Gee- 
long and Melbourne line from a private company, 
with the object. of completing the railway system 
in the hands of the government, ‘The remainder 
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and Krummhorn, 11,104 ft, Immense glaciers 
and beds of eternal snow fill the clefts and cover 
the higher dechvities of these mountains, from 
which several important rivers derive their origin, 
The N. limestone range of the Alps forms the 
boundary between the archduchy and Styria, and 
branches from it cover Iarge portions of the 
couitry, One of these, the Wiener Wald, ap- 
proaches to near Vienna, but it graduaily dimi- 
nishes in elevation as it recedes from the grand 
chain, To the N. of the Danube the Bohe- 
mian forest throws out its offsets to that river's 
bed, whose banks offer, in consequence, highly 


of the colony’s debt cons'sts of several other | pieturesque scenery durin its course from Passau 


sums, that amounted originally to above a million 
and a half sterling. One of these items was 
BLOOM, and another 200,004, contracted in the 
year 184, on behalf of the municipalities of Mel- 
beurme and Geelong, and repayable by the govern- 
ment: another was for 820.0004, expended m the 
construction of water-works for Melbourne, ‘Fhe 
great railway loan is not repayable until the 
years [HR3-85; but the other liatilities are to he 
discharged previous to 1875 (Westgarth, The 
Colony of Victoria, Lend. 1&4; Report of ¢ro- 
vernor Sir C, Darling, dated Melbourne, March 14, 
104.) 

The constitution of Victoria was estalslished hy 
an art, passed by the legislaiure of the colony 
in 1854, to which the assent of the Crown was 
given, in pursuance of the power grated by the 
act of the Imperial Parliament of 18 & 19 Vict. 
cap. 65. This charter vests the legislative autho- 
rity ina parliament. of two chambers, the Legis- 
ative Council and the House of Assembly, ‘The 
council consists of thirty and the assembly of 
serenty-elght members, The members of council 
must Be owners of frechold estates worth HOO a 
year; and are required to be at least thirty years 
of age and British born subjects, Six members 
retire by rotation every two years, andl new ones 
are elected by voters, possessecl af a property qua- 
lification of 100Ra year. Lo the constituencies for 
the election of members of the assembly, a vote is 
given to every man of the age of twenty-one years, 
being a natural born or naturalised subject, hold- 
ing a freehold estate sitrate within his electoral 
district, or being a houscholder of the anuual 
value of 102, or having a leasehold of the ammual 
value of 102 It is provided also by the electoral 
act that neo man shall be entitled to vote, who 
bas been attainted, or convicted of treason, felony, 
or other infamous offence in any part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, unless fe has received a free 
pardon, er one condiGienal on not leaving the 
colony for such offence, or has undergone the 
sentence passed on him for such offence. The 
members ef the House of Assembly receive com- 
pensation for their serviec, The salary of the 
president of the Legislative Council is 1.0002 per 
annum, and that of the speaker of the House of 
Assembly 1,5002 ‘The executive is vested mi a 
governor-general, appointed by the Crown, 


AUSTRIA (ARCHDUCHY OF), the nucicus 
and centre of the Austrian empire, divided into 
the two provs. of Austma above the denns and 
Austria below the Enns, eoramonly termed Upper 
and Lower Austra, lies between lat, 46° 57° 24” 
and 499 80° N., and leng, 12°46’ and 17° 7° Es. 
Tt contains 15,017 Eng. sq. m., of which 7,377 
belong to the upper, and 7,700 to the lower prov, 
The boundary of the archdnchy 3s formed towards 
Tyrol and Carinthia by the central chain of the 
North Alps, in which the primitive formations 
predominate, The highest summits are the Gross 
Glockner, 11,7822 ft., Sulazbach Kees, 11,270 ft., 


—_—_——_——_—$_ a er, 
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to Vieuns, The Lesser Carpathians and the Leitha 
hills mark the frontier towards Hungary on the E, 
The southern, or limestone, range is traversed at 
several points by the affuents of the Danuhe, the 
Inn, Salza, Traun, avd Enns, which are navigable 
along the greater part of their course, The Leitha 
falls into the Danube m Hungary, and the Mo- 
rawa, or March, which mses in Moravia, unites 
with that rnver on its left bank, a little te the W. 
of Presburg, after having for some distance marked 
the Thingarian frontier. The Mur, which rises 
amongst the lofty summits of Lungau in Salzburg, 
flows into Styria, 

The Danube enters the Austrian territory at 
Innstadt, opposite Passau, where it is joined by the 
Inn, which is here nearly as large as the stream 
into which it merges, Lmz being looked upon‘as 
the key of the river, strong fortifications have been 
erected for its protection. The navigation of the 
Danube between Passau and Vienna is accom- 
panied with no difficulty except that of over- 
coming a strong current in mounting the stream. 
The high rocky banks confine the river in one bed, 
and its depth is considerable, with the exception 
ofa spot near 4yrein, where reefs of rocks occasion 
a surf which used formerly to be much dreaded; 
but they have been so far reduced by blasttng, 
that they no longer offer any serious obstacle to 
navigators, Between this point and Presburg the 
fall of the river is said to amount to 450 ft, and 
the rapidity of its current in the canal of Vienna 
to be 8 ft. a second. This canal is an arm thrown 
aff from the main stream a few miles above the 
city, under the walls of which it passes. The 
main stream is separated from Vienna by the 
Prater island, and one or two small isicts, The 
islund of Lobau, about 2 m. below Vienna, is 
famous for being the spot to which, m 1809, Na- 
poleon retreated after the hattle of Aspern, and 
from which he issued previously to the battle of 
Wagram, Qn the frontiers of Hungary the Danube 
is auee more shut in between the fall of the Alps, 
which tlatten dewn almost to its level on the 8., 
an the rise of the Lesser Carpathians on the N., 
hank. This passage divides the river into the 
Lawer and the Upper Danube; the former in 
antiquity was called the Ister, 

The lakes of Upper Austria are eclebrated for 
their picturesque scenery, and are eminently use- 
fulas means of internal cornmunication. The most 
remarkable are those of Gmiinden or Traun, 74m, 
in length, and nearly 2 m, across in the broadest 
part; and of Hallstadt, 56m. long, and asont Im, 
broad; the lake of Aussee, which is much smaller, 
is connected with the other two by means of the 
river Traun, and the salt produced along the line 
it. traverses, with the timber and other products of 
the extensive forests of the Selzkammergut (as 
this portion of the duchy of Salzburg is named}, 
are forwarded by its means to the Danube, The 
Atter Lake is [14 m. long, and 24m. broad. The 
lakes Monidsee and St, Gilgen are also extensive, 
but are net connected with any navigable niver, 
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except for the purpose of floating down wood. 
The number and variety of the waterfalls add 
greatly te the beauty of the mountain SCOnery, 

“xtenslve morasses are found in Upper Aus- 
tra, in the vale of Pinkgau, or of the Salza. In 
the Mill circle, on the N, side of the Danube, 
and inthe neighbourhood of the principal lakes, 
large tracts of marshy land also occur, 

The climate of the archduchy varies according 
to the elevation of the ground, “In Upper Austria 
the mean temperature at Ling has been found to 
he + 7° 6 Reaimur’s scale (= 489 28" Fahr.); at 
Salzburg it is 79 441: at Kremamiinster, 7° 4’, 
At Vienna the mean heat is $° 30°'R. (=O19 7’ 
Fahr.); in 1836 it reached + 5° 53’ BR The 
greatest heat in that year was + 26°8' R. (f)9 
48" Falit.}; the greatest cold,— 14° 4" (= 0° 21’ 
Fahr.). The mean elevation of the barometer 
was 28° 2" 4", In 187 the greatest cold was 
— 18° O'R. (= — 1°55 Fahr,). 
Vienna is 954 ft., that of Salzburg 1,250 ft., above 
the level of the sea, 
mit of forest vexetation at 
eternal snow at 8,000 ft, - 

The surface of the country in Upper Austria 
presents a seccession of mountain tracts, whose 
elevation, im the southern parts, admits of little 
cultivation, but which are extensively elothed 
with fine and valuable forests, As ihey subside 
towards the Dauube the country assumes a more 
cultivated appearance, but the effects of the coli 
Winds from the snow-covered sumniits is detri 
mental to the growth of the more delicate plants, 
The vine is first met with at Krems in Lower 
Austria: it follows thence the course of the 
Danube, and where the mountains open near the 
capita), both their sides and the Plains are covered 


with vineyards, interspersed with fruit trees of 


every description, The valley of the Enns is re- 
‘markable for its luxuriant growth of corn, as is 
the plain of Tulla on the Danube. The March- 
feid between the Moravian frontier and the Danube 
is also highly productive, though much exposed 
te drought, 

Phe archduchy is distributed into ten divisions, 
whereof five, including the captain-generalship of 
Vienna, are in the lower, and the like number in 
the upper, prov. The pop, of the former amounted, 

in 1857, to 1,681,697, and that of the latter to 
707,450, making together 2,389,147. 

The agriculture of the archduchy is generally 
good, although open to many Improvements, expe- 
aally in the cultivation of the vine, The best 
Wiles are produced near Vienna, Cyder is exten- 
sively made in Upper Austria, | 

Coals, iron, and alum are produced to BOC, 
though but a very limited, extent, in Lower Aus_ 
tria: and in addition to these products, the mines 
of the upper prov. supply small quantities of gold, 
silver, and copper. The salt works, at different 
places in the latter, furnish employment te more 
than 6,000 individuals, and yield large quantities 
of salt. 

Owing to the great consumption of all articles 
in the capital, the province exports but little pro- 
duce, while its imports are proportionally great, 
As the high roads from Trieste and Hungary to 

_ the western and northern provinces pass through 
Vienna, the carrying business is extensive, and in 
genera] well manaved; and the communication 
between the capital and all the provinces is yery 
risk. The roads throughout the archduchy 
are excellent, and the cormmunication between 
Vienna and the upper proviice, as well as with 
Ilungary, is facilitated by steam havization «on 
the Danube, by means of which the journey fram 
Linz to the capital is performed in a day, and that 


—______. 


The elevation of 





Baron Welden has fixed the; 
a,700 ft, that of 
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from Vienna to Pesth in eighteen hours. Vienna 
is ‘also connected by railways with all the provs, 
of the empire, 

The inhabitants of the archduchy are all Ger- 
mans, and are distinguished for their industry 
and quickness of apprehension, As the popala- 
tiou is more sparingly distributed in the moun- 
tainous parts than in the plains and valleys, there 
ig aN appearance of well-doing throughout ull 
classes of the inhabitants; and the schools for the 
lower classes are both numerous and well at- 
tended, The dress and manners of the inhabitants 
of the mountainous parts, especially of Salzburg, 
resemble those prevailing in Styria and Tyrol, as 
the manners and customs, a3 well as the oecupa- 
tions, of the Austrian mountainecr are nearly the 
same with those of the neighbouring: provinces. 
The business of driving the cattle up to the Alpine 
pastures in summer, whence in the autumn they 
are brought down with festive parade, is the de- 
partment of the women, Iiand-weaving and the 
spinning of ilax, cotton, and wool, are much 
carried on, especially during the winter, Apri- 
culture is the chief employment of the inhabitants 
of the duchy, and is managed with considerable 
skill, The mountaincer is confined to more frugal 
fare than that enjoyed hy the inhab, of the plain ; 
aaimeal or barley puddings, prepared with the 
milk and butter of his cows, bemy his chief sup- 
part. Whether this species of noirishment, or 
the quality of the water, or the nature of his ac- 
cupations, be the cause of the goitre or swelling of 
the neck, which commences on the mountains on 
the Styrian frontier, is unknown. Tha lowlanders’ 
enjoyments are sought in the dance and in the 
wine-pot, of which his libations, especially of the 
one-year-old liquor (hexriger), are both deep and 
frequent, The large eamings of the peat: try 
give a cheerful appearance fo a large portion of 
the lower classes, that is scarcely to be met with 
anywhere else; and the Lower Austrian deserves 
ctedt for both earning the good things of this 
life, and for enjoying them, 

The Gubernia at Linz and Vienna. ave the chief 
provincial authorities for the provs, of Upper and 
Lower Austria. Under these ts the captain of the 
circle, who unites the jadicial and administrative 
powers, in as far as the inhabitants of the country 
are concemed. In towns the administration of police 
is coufided to a special commissary, and the mais- 
tracy performs the judicial functious, The manorial 
courts of the large proprietors are placed under the 
courts of the circle, and may be appealed from to 
the latter, The governor of Cpper Austria resides 
at Linz, the cap. of the prov. and the seat of the 
authorities. Those for Lower Austria reside at 
Vienna. The Archbishop of Vienna is the head 
of the clerical authoritiés in the Catholic Church 
for Lower Austria; the Archbishop of Salzburg 
exercises the same functions for the upper prov, 
Superintendents at Ling and Vienna conduct the 
clerical affairs of the Protestants under the Con- 
sistory at Vienna, The commander of the forees 
for both provinces resides at Vienna, . 

AULSTEREA (EMPIRE OF), one of the largest, 
most populous, and most important of the Furo- 
pean states, 

Situation and E-xtent.—The empire of Austria is 
situated in central and southern Hurope; ant, 
with the exception of a narrow strip at its S, 
extremity, projecting along the coast of the Adri- 
atic, 1s territory forms a compact mass, Jt ex- 
tends from about 42° to 51’ N, lat., and from 
about $9 30’ to 26° go’ ¥, long. Its length from 
Lake Constance to the E, frontier of Transyi- 
Yania is about $50 m., and its breadth (exclusive 
of Dalmatia), from the S. frontier of Croatia to 
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the most N. point of Bohemia, about 492 m. The/ exclusively of the nobility and traders. The 
total area is estimated, in the official returns, at | (zerman and Slavonic provinces show a medium 
11,2528 Austrian aq. m., or 236,311 Engl, sq.m. | between the two, 
Qn the §., Austria is bounded by Turkey, the) Fueeofthe Country,— Mountains —The Austrian 
Adriatic Sea, and the kingdem of Italy; W. by | empire exhibits every variety of surface. Two 
Italy, Switzerland, and Bavaria; N. by T’russia | rrand mountain ranges, branching from the centrak 
and Russian Poland; and E. by Russia ant Mol- | erowp of the Alps, traverse it in different directions, 
davia. The frontiers of the empire are well «e- | throwing out numerous and extensive dependent 
fined by natural boundaries, consisting principally | branches. The first of these, which has been 
of moetntains and large rivers, with the excep- | termed the Hereyno-Carpathian chain, divides the 
tion of a cousilerable portion of the frontier of | regions of the German Qecean and Baltie from 
Galicia, along the Russian territory, which is | those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean, Leaving 
quite open, the canton of Grisona, in Switzerland, this moun- 
Divisions ancl Popniation. — ‘The Austrian em-| tain range traverses Vorarlbery in a N. direction 
pire is composed of many siates, differing widely | to the lake of Constance: thence it passes through 
in extent and population, The greater part of Wartemerg and Bavaria, separating the regions 
these states having been united under the impe-| of the Rhine and Ethe from that of the Danube, 
rial sceptre ny peaceable meaus—that is, by m- | anid re-enters Austria on the NE. frontier of Bo- 
herniiance or by treaty —the bowndaries of all) hemia, where it throws off an extensive branch of 
remain a4 they existed wlilst they were inde- the rz (Ore) mountains, which stretches into 
pendent, with the exception of the reduced [talan ] that kingdom and into Saxony. Taking a SE. 
previnces. direction from the sources of the Ever, this chain 
The tollewing table shows ihe area and pop. of | runs, under the name of the ‘iehemian Forest,’ 
each prov., according to the census of October ol, | nearly to the Danube, where it ence more diverges 
1867. Deducted from the statement are the} te the NEL, aud dividing Moravia from Bohemia, 
Lanobard provinces ceded fo Italy mn 1540: sends out a branch inte Prussian Silesia and Lu- 
Cee eee, a satia, named the Tiesen (Giant) mountains, On 
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Ares the frentiem of Galicia and Hungary it joins the 

Provinces in Austrian ri ee Carpathians, which branch off to the Danube 

Scyare: Miles Total le, 0 Mite ar Presl rT} mtral © thians form the 

‘Square Mite | | ear Preshurg, ie central Carpathians fe 

- -—-—— |———_--—- boundary between the above-named provinces, as 

Lower Austria S444} UGH be | ABS far as the sources of the Save and Dmester, where 

Upper ,, : 208dG A daly Ba a chain of low heights stretches from them into the 

ealsburg + hon tg ' hanes | oan Russian territories, separating the region of the 

met ig Tse "930 450 1 add Vistula from that of the Liuester. The eas tem 

Carniola i, Wepat | 444431] Yond Carpathians caver the NE. counties of Hungary, 

Coast land =. ; Lasse BAO MTS | BTiS the Dukoewine, and Transylvania, as far as the 
Tyrol & Vorarlberg BOON | RAEN) Lair2 Danube, 

Bohemia " voz ba staat ina The second mountain range, which has much 

Moravia hoof oye Oe rae more eleyated summits, and covers a larger tract 

Galicia. st, 186406 | 4,007,470 BAT of country, divides the region of the Mediterrancan 

Bucowina . . sie | 450 9uN |] SATA from that of the Black Sea: if stretches from the 

Dalmatia oo. yoyo ee ee ea frontiers of Switzerland and Ttaly in three chams, 

Lombard-Venetian cee a a which, threngh the Tyrol, run nearly parallel to 


. a = . — en  S—nwn—  ————— 


Hungary . } 372767 | 900,785 | 2,654 each other, The central chain exhrbite the pri- 
Servia & Tomesva , ™ 4 aye ats a Ve sites * 
Croatia & Slavonia 93°H00 | 876.009 | 2,615 mitive formations of granite and slate: its summits 
Transylvania‘, 9nde33 | 1926797 | 2.019 are covered with cternal snow, above the elevation 
Military Frontier, 583-00 | 1,064,922] lavT Lypof 8000 feet. Following the nght bank of the 
——_—___|—_.-~. . —] ——_—___j | Jn, as far as the pomt of Junction of Salzburg 
Total © a LD 22288 135,019,058 | 3,114 and Carinthia, it takes a NE. direction through 
SH | Styria into Hungary, and subsides in the Leitha 
Included in the above total of.the population chain ucar the Danube. The two accompany ing 
are 579.089 men, of different. provinces, inseribed | chains are of limestone : that on the N, covers 
on the lists as belonging to the military service, nerthern Tyrol, Salzburg, and great part offthe 
The population is divided with respect to race Archituchy of Austna, and 1s intersected by the 
and language into the following nationalities, ac- | Hwmerous streams which fiow from the, central 
cording to an official estimate of the year 1861 ;— | chain to the Danube. The 8, parallel chain sands 
its ramifications from S, Tyrol into Italy, and, 
passing through [lyria and the Croatian frontier 








Germans » 8,200,000 Maryars » 9,050,000 





Pobemans 3,600,000 mains One) 5:05 district, unites with the Balkhan on the borders of 
lovacks Latins and (  #2950,000 | Rasnia, Three impertant branches strike off from 
Poles . 2200,000 1 Friant) | this chain, one of which stretches between the 
Hiassian . 2,800,000 | Fastern-ito- rivers Raab and Drave, under the name of the 
Bloverians «6 1,200 | mans.» 2,700,000) Rakony Farest, into Hungary; a second divides 
Croats . Eno | Members of [the region of the Drave from the valley, of the 
Rervigns sari : other races. 1,430,000 | Save: andsthe third, stretching along the Adri- 


atic through Dalmatia, 1s called by the natives, 
Nearly every previnee, as shown in the pre-: from its dark colour, Jonte Nero, or Negro, 

ceding table, differs from the others in the density | The principal valleys in Austria are situated in 
and distribution, of its population, in Galicia and | the southern provinces, and run parallel with the 
Hungary, both agricultural countries with com- | Alps, in the direction of W. to KE. They are found 
paratively litile trade, the villages are usnally jin Tyrol, Salaburg, Styria, and Tiivma, Croatia 
very large and populous, but widely scattered, In| belongs for the greater part to the valley of the 
the southern and western provinces, the inhubi- f Save; and Slavonie to the valley of the Drave, 

Jants are so much diffused over the face of the | Large plains are also fuund within the empurc ; 
country, that the Jaumates of towns form but a! they follow, for the most part, the course of the 
siall proportion of the whele, and consist alinest ; principal rivers, The plain or basin of Vienna, 
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which stretches from the Leitha mountains to the 
heights of Moravia, is traversed by the Danube 
and the March. In Hungary there are two very 
extensive plains; one in Uppér Llungary, situated 
between the Carpathians and the Bakony forest: 
the second, extending from the EF. fall of the last- 
named forest and the Matra hills to the rise of 
the Transylvanian mountains, and from the cen- 
tral Carpathian chain on the north, to the moun- 
taina of Slavonia on the south, The plain of the 
Vistula and the San, in Galicta, is a portion of the 
great level which stretches from the fall of the 
Carpathians on the north to the Baltic, 

dttvers and Lekes—Two thirds of the Austriant 
empire are comprised in the basin of the Danube. 
This preat river enters Austria at Eneelhard’s Ae}], 
near Passau: in its SE. course through Upper 
and Lower Austria and Hungary, it receives all 
the rivers falling from the two grand mountain 
ranges described above; the chief of which are, on 
its left bank, the March, Waa, Gran, Theiss, and 
‘Pemes, and on its right bank. the Trann, haus, 
Raab, Drave, and Save, ‘Theso rivers, with ry 


af their iributaries, are navigable to a greater or | 


less @xtant, and afford very extensive means af 
eoimercill communication. Bohemia belongs to 
the basin of the Elbe, which, rising on its NEE. 


frontier, traverses it in a direction from N. to M 


acl then Wand NW., being navigable for barges 


from Melnik, where it is joined by its importaut.| 


itibutary the Moldau, flowing N, by Dudweis and 
Prague, The Oxler has its source in the ehiain of 
hills which connects the Silesian Mountains with 
the CarpatIhans, ‘The Vistula lias its sourees in 
the Carpathians, near Jablunka. 
gated, in favourable seasons, for the greater part 
of its course aloug the NW, frontier of Galicia. 
It receives the Dunajetz, the Wisloka, aud the 


man. “Phe last-nentioned river is sometimes navi- | 


gable for a part of its eanrse by flat-bottomed 
boats drawing litile water; but the truth is, that 
the navigation of adf the (ralician rivers is liable 
too much Gbstruction, especially in dry seasons, 
Even the navigation of the Vistula, from Cracow 
downwards, is frequently interrupted: and the 
dithenlty of transport thence arising oveasions the 
extraordinary discrepaney that usually obtains 
between the prices of wheat and other erain 20 
Dantzic anc in Galicia, The Dniester, which, 
also, has its source in the Carpathians, runs in a 
sit. direction through the centre of the E, pertion 
of Galicia, being occasionally navigable for barges 


- . F “aye mie : 
from Koniuszki, 35m. SW. Lemberg. The Adige, 


the Tagliamento, and the Lisongo,*traverse the 
provinces of Venice aud Ulyria in their course to 
the Adnatie, The Rhine bounds the extreme W- 
frontier of the empire for a small portion of its 
congse before it falls into the Lake of Constance. 
Qn the N. side of the Alps the larcesi. Austrian 
lakes are those of Atter-Gmiimden or Traun, 


Hailstadt, and Augsee, connected together by the | 


Traun, and the lakes of St. Gilgen and Monel | 
sce, ‘The Neusicdler and Balaton lakes, in Upper 
Hungary, are, Aowever, by far the largest in the 
empire; the water of the farmer is saltish. On 
the S. side of the Alps, Lake Garda forma thie 
western boundary of the Austrian dominions, 
Clonate. — Four distinct climates are found 
within the limits of this extensive empire, The 
must southerly part of Dalmatia produces the palm- 
tree, and at Ragusa, the mean clevation of the 


sthermometer is stated by Blumenbach to be 


+19 8 Ror 579 3’ Pahrs upon a line drawn 

alung the S. foot of the Alps, the mean tempera- 

ture at Milan is +99 4’; at Temeswar, + 9° 2" 

Onthe N, side of that chain, in Linz, itis + 70° i’ 

in Vienna, + 8° 5’ (uearly the climate of Stras- 
fou. TL. 
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burg); Buda, 8° 8’; in Klausenburg, +8° 3’, In 
Prague, the mean heat is +7° 9": in Olmutz, 
+ 7° 3" in Troppau, +7°3': in Lemberg, +69 1’ 
R. Wine and Indian corn do not thrive to the X, 
of the last drawn line, exeept in unusually favour- 
able situations; but corn of all other descriptions, 
flax, hemp, and hardy fruits, attain perfection, 
The observations at. Vienna give for the mean 
temperature only +7°2’ R. The air is for the 
most part clear and salubrious; but the heats of 
summer and the colds of winter are both in what 
we should consider extremes, The greatest quan- 
tity of rain falls in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, the 
sniniiest quantity in the central districtsof Vungary 
and in Dalmatia, which often suffer from excessive 
drought. In this last province, the fall of rain 
averages 12 t.: at Vienna the average is about 
1Gin, The classification given by Franeini for 
Switzerland has heen found to suit Tyrol with 
equal preciston.—l. The region of the vine from 
AOU Tt. to L700 ft, above the level of the sea,—2. 
Phe region of the oak, from 1,700 ft. to 2,800) ft,— 
& lhe region of the heeeh, 2,800 ft. te 4,100 ft, : 
the walnut only reaches 3,500 ft.; the plum-tree 
d,720 ft; pear and apple-irees, 4100+ buat little 
Wheat is grown in this region, but the meadows 
are exccllent.—4, The region of fir, fram 4,100 to 
2J0) ft—). The lower Alpine region, famous for 
its pastures, 4,500 ft, to 6,500 ft.—6, The Upper 
Aipine region, 6,500 ft. to 8,200 ft. above which 
is the reston of eternal snow. 

Natural Productions and AMfinerals.—The mi- 
neral riches of the Anstnian empire, supposing 
they were fully developed, are prebably net in- 





li. may be navi-d feriur to those of at ather [urepean country, 


Besides goid and silver, considerable quantities of 
which are produced by the mines of Transylyania 
and N. Hungary, Austria has inexhaustible sup- 
plies of the more useful metals, with coal and salt. 
Native steel, or carbonated iron ore, is find in 
Styria and Jilyria, in masses that require rather 
to be quarried than excavated. Oftherarer metals, 
ditan 1s found near Itoese,in Hungary, eran in the 
suilesen in Behemia, éefluriam in Hungary and 
Trausvivania. Desides the opals of Hungary, the 
most beautiful that are known, an infertor kind is 
found in Moravia; carnelian, beryl, chalcedon, 
topaz, garnet, and amethyst, in Bohemia and 
ITungary, of superior quality, Coal has been found 
ui nearly every province, but the cheapness and 
abundance of fire-wood have hitherto prevented 
much search from.bemg* made after it, Upwards 
of 100 descriptions of marble, quartz for the ma- 
nuiacture of glass, clays for porcelain and mineral 
dyes of ail kinds, are also found in abundance. 
Upwards of 100 mineral springs are annually fre- 
quented ; amongst which Carlsbad, Toeplitz, Ma- 
nicnbad, &e,, attract visitors frum all parts of the 
world, 

Ahimais—— Ai) the domestic animals found in 
England are met with in the Austrian empire. 
iixclusive of these ihe brown bear is MIP eNO Us 
in the Alps and the Carpathians, the wolf in both 
these mountain chains, aud the iyox is found in 
ui the provinces. The ehamois, ted and fallow 
deer, roebucks, wild boars, all descriptions of ame 
known in England, with the exception of grouse, 
and several other kinds of birds unknown in our 
islands, are objects of chase. The aris and elk 
are sometimes found in the E, Carpathians, but 
only us stragglers, The ibex is nearly extermi- 
nated. Herds of wild herses of a diminutive size 
range the Hungarian plains; and even where the 
improvement of the breed is attended to, they are 
allowed to reve almost in a state of nature, ° The 
golden cagle inhabits Slavonia, and other large 
species ave found in the Rhetian and Noric Alps, 
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Herons of various kinds, some of the choicest 
plumage, abound in the morasses of Hungary; 
and there also the land tortoise is found in great 
numbers, The same morasses furuish an abundant 
sipply of leeches, whence they are regularly trans- 
ported by means of a series of ponds, that scrve as 
so many atations, to Paris and the W. of Envrope. 
Wax is an important product of the Bukowine 
and other &. provinces. Cantharides are found in 
several parts of Himgary; ¢ochineal in Galicia ; 
and pearls of a leauiiful water are fished in the 
Moldau. | 

Veyetuble Products —These comprise the dif- 
ferent. sorts of corn andof cultivated grasses found 
in Europe, with vines, flax, and hemp, tobacco, 
ops, saffron, wead, some species of indigo, yellow 
woad o0 rvs cotinus, zalls, and an immense varicty 
of fruits, The forests are of vast. extent, and will, 
no duubt, come to be of great value. "Phe moun- 
tein chains of the northern provinces and of the 
Alps are covered with fir, pine, beech and larch. 
The low prewuids, including the vast forest of 
Bakony in Hungary, with others in Transylvania, 
the Bukowine, Galicia and Slavonia, produce 
caks of a gigantic size, with beech, ash, alder arl 
elm. Every prov. is well supplied with wood, 
with the exception of Low, Austria and Hungary, 
where, from neglect of management and bad eco- 
nomy, the stock has in inany parts been alarm- 
ingly reduced, Tn the other provs. the furcsts are 
well managed; and care is taken to suppky tbe 
annual consumption by sewing and planting: in 
proportion te the quantity felled. The proprietors 
af estates are obliged, in Austria, as all over 
Germany, to employ foresters, who have been 
educated in forest: schools, and have passed the 
levessary examination, Their busiicss is te 
weulate, the quantity of timber that may be 
felled without diminishing the steck, The means 
at their command in back ranges of mountains 
are generally applied with great ingenuity to for- 
ward the fellod trees te the common channels of 
communication A kind of hollow railroad of 
timber (7?iesen), sloping down the side of a moun- 
tain, often several thousand yards in length, and 
down which the trinks of trees are precipitated, 
is one means of transport, ‘The trunks are raised 
from a valley to the summit of a neighbouring 
chain, over which they have fo be transported, 
by macans of ropes ancl pulleys, worked by a ruse 
water-wheel temporarily erected by the woodman 
ona little look (ffefzaefarg) 5 and the springs 
near the sumunis being led mito a temporary reser- 
voir on the ridee of the hills, the burden thus 
raised 18 received by it in order to be precipitated 
inte the hallow on the other side, when the sluices 
coutining the waters are opened (Adcase). The 
Tyrolese are particularly distinguished by their 
ingenuity im devisiug these sorts of contrivances, 
and by their wooden fahries, Among others they 
comstmel houses and shops, the parts of which 
being recularly marked and numbered, are packer! 
up and eenveyed by the Lake of Constance to 
the adjoming comtries, where they are erected 
with the utinest facilita, But while this impe- 
nuity is shown in the management of the moun- 
tain forest-tracts of fir, the far richer wooded «is- 
tricts of Slavonia. the military frontier, and Upper 
Hungary, in which the more valuable forest. trees 
attain a size miuusual in Europe, are neglected 
‘and but little known, There are 3.1800 Aust. 
sq.m, of woodland. The forests produce, on an 
averave, 30,000,000 Vienna fathoms of wood per 
annum, mostly of excellent quality, The. forests 
yield, besides, 500,000) cwts, of gall auts, 100,000 
ewts, of potash, 250,000 owis, of turpentine and 
resin. at OVOO ows, af tunming bark, an- 
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nually, Without counting ‘considerable tracts 
within the forests which are used for grazing 
purposes, there are in the empire 2,820°3 sq. m. 
of grasa land, ‘These, produce, annually, about. 
863,000,000 ewts, of hay, and 200,000,000 ewts. of 
various herbage for fodder. Seme idea of the 
extent of the oak forests may be formed from the 
fact that nearly 200,000 bushels of gall apples are 
annually exported. The distribution of the forests 
is, however, very irregular; and, while m the 
mountainous tracts they are of immeasurable 
extent, the want of firewood is so great in_ the 
plaina, that dried dung is a common substitute 
for faggots. In Transylvania, especially, and the 
military frontier, the forests are of great extent, 
and filled with trees of the finest quality, equally 
adapted for the use of the builder and the naval 
architect, 

Roads and Railways—The rulers of Austria 
have always paid great attention to the develap- 
ment of all internal means of communication, 
From Verona on the SW. frontier, an uninter- 
tupted Macadamised road conducts the traveller 
to Czernowitz in the Bukowine, a distance of up- 
wards of 1,000 m, From the Italian frontier to 
Vienna there are three lines of road, and through 
Galicia the line is double. Three grand Iigh- 
roads from Venice, and two frem Trieste, lead to 
the Tyrol and Germany, and double lines run 
from each of these eilies to the capital. Prague 
is connected with Vienna by numerous lines of 
communication, which are continued to the fron- 
tiers of Bavaria, Saxony, and Prussian Silesia. 
Materials for making roads abound ui most. pre- 
winces, though net in all, and the art is well 
understood, Upwards of sixty mountain passes, 
varying from 10 to 70m, in length, have been 
made nat only practicable, but commodious for 
travelling and commercial purposes. On the 
roats across the Alps, through Tyrol and Illyria, 
the greatest sams have beeg expended; thelr im- 
portance jn a military pomt of view, and the 
necessity of facilitating the communication with 
a powerful and not very well affected pro- 
vinee, rendering them indispensable, The road 
over the Stelvio, or Wérmser Joch, in 5. Tyrol, 
passes over an elevation of 8,400 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is covered in dangerous 
parts with solid stone arches, over which the ava- 
lanches glide into the depths below, This un- 
dertaking surpasses the roads -of the Simplon 
and Mont Cenis in boldness and splendour of exe- 
eution, 

The railway system of Austria dates from the year 
1249, when the most energetic efforts were made 
by the. imperial government to raise the material 
prasperity of the country, The principle adopted 
at first was to construct the chief lines at the ex- 
pense and under the supervision of the state; but 
the financial emergencies of the government sub-_ 
sequently oceasioned the abandonment of this 
priciple, and nearly ali the railways thus con- 
structed were’ given up to private companies, 
formed by French and German capitalists, Cou- 
sidered without reference to the <livision among 
companies, the Austrian railway system consists 
of two great lines, running from north to south 
and frem east to west, and crossing at right angles, 
the point of junction being at the capital of the 
empire. Numerous branches connect,the outlying 
(listricts with these two great trunk lines; and 
there is scarcely a single town of importance not 
embraced within this network of iron roads. The 
subjoined two tables show the various railways 
extant in the Austrian empire, together with the 
receipts and expenditure of each .m the ycar 
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' Emperor Ferdinand's (North- 
crn} ' . 1 
Railways of ‘the Southern, 
Lombardo-Vonctian, and 
Central Italian Companies— 
l. Vienna-Trieste Line . 
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Fiurins | Florin® 
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. | 2,285,291 115,669,416 | 
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2, Hungarian Lines GI4,9d] | BSId 158 
# Northand South Tyrol 
Line . . «| 478,483 | 1,068,541 | 
4. Venetian Lines . + | 1,624,783 | 87s 041 
Austrian Stutes ‘Tom panies— } | 
1, Northern Hine . 2,421,648 | Rol? Fag | 
#, Southeastern Line. 2ASD, 070 + Bagh 741 
+ Vienna New Szinyer | 
ine ' . . #od,024 | 1,675,460 
Empress Elizghcth’s (Wost- | 
erm }-— 
| 1. Vienna-Salzburg-Pas- | | 
| Ra, ; . 2 | 2,140,677 | 5,153,368 
2. Branch Line, Lambach- 
Gmiinden ‘ . 41,262 209,298 | 
a, Branch Line, Ling. 
Budweis 24.834) 544,163 | 
| (Fraz-Kiiflach Railway , GG vt | od 7a8 
| sonth-North German J ttne- | | 
| tion. , ‘ . ‘ 14,591 | 1,046,825 | 
Rustehrader Railway — with 
locomotives - oe, 19,572 | 570,766 
Bustehrader RKailway—horse 
| tramway .  ,° 14,002 | 173,895 
Bohemian Western Line . 288 U9 iH] | | 
| Aussig-Tiplitz Line ‘ . A2.004 560,129 
Briinn-Roasitz Line ‘ ‘ 22,522 A227 5 | 
falician ( Charles-Louts} Line W03,079 | 3,640,479 
Presburg-Tiraau Line , 64,049 143,437 
Theiss Railway  , . 27 1,088 740 2 Od Ba] 
Finfkirochen-Mohacz  , 44,046 | 686,145 
Fum total “ ‘ + 19,904,183 |74,200,308 
—_-_ we 
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Denomination of the Railways 


eV em a a 


Emperor Ferdinand’s (North- 
ern) Line ., ' . ‘ 
Railways of the southern, 
Lombardo - VYenetiun, and 
Central [talian Companies, 
Austrian State Railways 
Company . . . . 
Empress Elizabeth's (West- 
mm} Line— 
Vicrina- Salzburg-Passan 
Branch Line, Lambach- 
Gmiinden . . 
Brunch Line, Linz-Bud- 
weis, . , ‘ 
(raz-Kiitlach Railway , . 
Sonth-North German Junc- 
tion 


Gistehrader Railway —with 
locomotives ‘ . 

Dustehrader Railway—horse- 
tramway 


Lohemian Western Line 
Aussig-Toplitz Line  , ‘ 
Brunn-Hosaitz Line. . 
Galician (Charles Lonis} Line 
Presburg-Tirnau Line , 
Theiss Railwa ' ‘ . 
Punfkirchen - Mohaez - Rail. 
Way 


7 + 7 a ' 





by the state, became 





——- 


Surplus of 


Total Ex- | Receipes over 


Penditure 





Fierings 


7,391,624 


8,475,049 
8,761,869 


2,296,705 
T4494 
431,805 
163,748 
673,075 
264 Aid 


119,74 
414497 
165,076 
Tee 003 
1,777,098 
10,728 
1,10 ,805 


212,613 


Expendi- 
ture 





Florins 


8,970,799 


14,956,563 
9,890,194 


9,956,603 
65,004 


112,858 
210), 890 


373,754 
305,912 


A141 
BAT i} 
Loe 
168 272 

186908 14 

AZ, 7} 

1,188,046 


$43.55: 
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an average dividend of 54 per cent. to their 
proprietors. 

The river system of Austria, though upon a 
gtand scale, is less available for the purposes of 
internal communication than is, perhaps, usually 
supposed, the navigation of the greater buraber 
of the rivers being liable to be seriously impeded 
both by floods and droughts, especially the latter. 
It is alse to be regretted that nane of the navi- 
gable Austrian, Hungarian, or Croatian rivers 
have their embouchure in the Adriatic; but are 
all affluents of the Danube, which, after tra- 
versing the centre of the empire, pours its waters 
into the Black Sea, whence only it i8 accessible, 
To obviate this deficiency it. has been proposed to 
unite the navigable river, the Save, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Danube, with the port 
of Fiume on the Adriatie: it heing supposed that 
the corm and other produce of Hungary mivht 
be donveyed by its means to a mach more con- 
venient and better market than it is ever likely to 
meet with at Galatz or other port near the mouth 
of the Danube, But it has not been seriously 
attempted to realise’ this project ; and though it 
were realised, it may, as previously stated, be 
doubted whether it would have the anticipated 
success, It would cost a very large sum: and the 
expense of conveying sa bulky 4 commodity as 
wheat by its means, would be so reat that the 
probability ts it might be brought cheaper to 
Marseilles by Galatz than by this chanuel, 

For many yeers past, the Danube has been navi- 
gated by steamers from Ratisbou to Vienna, which 
thenee convey gourds and passengers to Galatz, Tre 
bisond, Constantinople, ard Smyrna. Hutits navi- 
gation is subject to considerable (difficulties. From 
Vicnna to Presburg, the river is so very shallow as to 
be navigable, in dry seasous, only by vessels drawing 
from 18 inches to 2 or “9 feet water, and even their 
progress is not unfrequently interrupted by changes 
in the channel of the stream, and the shifting of 
movable sandbanks, Lower own, for a space of 
about 80 n., between Muldova and Gladova, where 
the river leaves the Austrian territory, its channel 
is much contracted; and the water rushes over its 
rocky bed with so much vivlence, especially at the 
point called the Iron Gate, near Orsova, that. it 
cannot be safely navigated downwards except 
during Hoods, and is nearly impracticable for ves- 
sels ascending the stream. Various efforts have 
been made, in modern times, to obviate this diffi- 
culty, but with no very decided success, In conse- 
Hence, passengers and goods, passing upand down 
the river, are now mostly conveyed by road from 
the one end of the rapids to the other, (See for 
further details on this subject the art. Danxvure.) 

Ports and Harbours.—The principal commercial 
port of Austria is Trieste upon the Adriatic, It id 
a free. port, and is, with Venice, which has the 
same privilege, shut out of the customs line; the 
duty on goods imported inte them not being de- 
manded until they are seut inte the interior. 
Venice is the seat. of the admiralty, aud has dock- 
vards and naval arsenals, Pola, in Istria, cele- 
brated for iis mapmiticent amphitheatre, has one 
of the finest harbours in the Mediterranean: but it 
1g so Very uuhealthy that it is almost uninhabited. 

Shipping.—Since the loss af Flanders, tle mer- 
cantile navy of Austria has been wholly concen- 
trated in the ports on the Adriatic. But it 18, 
notwilhstanding, very considerable ; and engrosses 
a large share of the trade of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea. ‘The oak timber of Camiola and 
the Dalmatian coast is reckoned about the very 
best. in the workl: se that the Austrian shing. 
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aiso well manned and provided. The seamen are 
expert, temperate, and orderly; and the laws for 
the regulation of the merchant service are said to 
be excellent, 

By far the greater number of vessels of large 
burden belong to Trieste. The rest belong to 
Venice, Fiume, Ragusa, and the Bocche di Cat- 
taro. On the other hand, the smaller vessels 
employed in the coasting trade, wluth is very 
considerable, aro more equally divided; Venice 
having, probably, as many as ‘Trieste, while a 
good number beling to the ports of Istria, Hun- 
gary, anil Dalmatia, . 

The foreign trade of Trieste comprises all voy- 
ages bevond tlie limits of the Adriatic; and may 
be divided as follows :— 

1. The Levant. trade, including the Tonian Is- 
lantis, Greece, Constantinople, Smavrna, Odessa, 
ée,, the ports in Syria, Cyprus, Candia, and Egypt, 
more especially Alexandria, 


2, The ponente or Mediterranean trade, in the 


west, comprising the coast of Barbary, Spain, 
France, and ltaly; being principally carried on 
with Marseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, 

3. The commerce on the ocean, which the Aus- 
trian merchants have attempted with considerable 
success, Several ships sail for Brazil, Cuba, the 
U, States, England, Hamburg, &e. 

The commercial marine of Austria consisted, in 
June 1862, of 0,705 vessels, of an aggregate bur- 
den of 349,157 tons, and taanned ly 34,004 sailors, 
Only G06 of these ships, of 228,800 tons burden, 
with G,742 seamen, were for the ‘long course,’ and 
all the rest. small coasting vessels, But the list 
comprised 59 steamers, of 21,338 tonnage, with 
1,700 sailors, 

There ix am important steam navigation com- 
pany al Trieste, wider the name of Llewd'’s Aits- 
triacs, “They have a laree ammber of steam boats 
with which a communication is kept up between 
Trieste and Veuice, the. Dalmatian harbours, 
Greece, Smyrna, and Alexandria, 

_ State of Agriculture—The arable land, eon- 

tinnously or gntermittingly under tillage, eom- 

prises 3,02 Austr, sq. om, distributed among the 

several provinces, as shown in the subjoined lable. 
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The valne of arable land fluctuates between 30 
and 1.400 tlorins—3% and Ladd per acre; the latter 
heing the average price paid in the German pre 
vinees.  (Arenstein, Oesterreich i der Weltauss- 
tellung, 18615 Report of Mr, Mane, Ler Majesi y's 
Sec. of Embassy, [863,) 

The following is the estimated annual produce, 
afler government returns published im the year 


















1862, of the principal kinds of grain, It is given 
in metzen ; 1 metzen equal to 1°61 bushel :— 


* Metzen 
Wheat (annual produce) . 50,000 00 
Outs 4 . . 100,000,000 
Rye ; 1 . . 6 Oi WD) 
Hurley . - . . BOC G0) 
Maize . " ‘ 2 44,000,000 
Mixed Corn " . ‘ 15,000,000 
Millet and Buckwheat . . 10,000,000 


The mean market price of grains in Austria 
during the year 1861 was, for wheat 4°5 florins, 
rye 27 florius, maize 2-6 florins, and oats 138 
florins, Austrian currency, Cereals form a very 
important. irem in the export trade of the empire, 
as [ have had frequent occasion to show in my 
former reports. In the year 1861, the value of 
ecreals and fruits exparted amounted to 45,538,698 
forins, beiug an increase on the value of the ¢x- 
ports of 1860 of 5,608,442 florins, 

It is computed that of hemp and flax there is 
produced annually 3,000,000 ewts., of hops 40100 
ewls, of other commercial plants 230,HK) ewts, 
The amount of the crops of linseed and hempseed 
is estimated at 2,600,000 metzen, of rape-sced 
1,200,000 metzen: ihe produce of olive-oil 1s 
10,0U0 ewts, The quantity of tobaeco grown in 
is6{ was 1,000,000 cwts. Tobacco (like salt) is 
an article of government monopoly; but by a law 
which hag recently been passed, the growers of 
this important plant are now permitted te export 
on their own account any surplus of the com- 
mality which may be left on their hands hy the 
government purchasers, 

Tlungary has almost unequalled capacities for 
the production ef wheat and of all sorts of corn ; 
hut these have liitherte been all but wholly 1eg- 
lected, and, with a few trifling exceptions, agri- 
eulture, within the Hungarian territory, is In a 
state of primeval barbarism. The country from 
Pesth to the borders of Transylvania, and from 
Belerade to the vine-bearing hills of Hegyalja, 18 
a vast plain, from $2,000 to 15,000 sq.m, m ex- 
tent, traversed by the Danuhe, the Theiss, and 
the Maroz, and presenting, one should think, the 
most inviting Geld for the labours of the lmshand- 
man, Mr. Paget, in his work on Hungary, re- 
marks on this vast plain as follows :—‘ The soil 
of the Plam (Puszte), as might be anticipated 
from its extent, and, I might add, from the na- 
ture of the rocks from whose debris it has been 
formed, 18 various in its nature and in its powers 
of production, A considerable portion is a deep 
sand, easily worked, and yielding fair crops in 
wet seasons; a second, found principally in the 
neivhbourhood of the Danube, Theiss, and Temes, 
is hagey, and much deteriorated in value from the 
frequent inundations to which it is subject, but 
eapuible of the greatest umprovement at little cost; 
and a third is a rich black Joam, the fertility of 
which is almost ineredible, When the reader re- 
ilects that. this fruitful plain is bounded on two 
sides by the largest river in Europe, that if is tra- 
versed from N. to S. by the Theiss, and that 16 
communicates with ‘Transylvania by the Maros, 
it is almost. impossible to calenlate what a source 
of wealth it might prove to the country, In any 
other part of the civilised world, we should scv it 
teeming with habitations, and alive with agricui- 
tural industry, the envy of surrounding powers, | 
the granary of Europe. Here it is the most 
thinly populated, the worst cultivated, and the 
least. accessible portion of the country. Various 
causes Have contributed to produce this effect. 
Most of the inhabitants of the plain are Magyars, 
fwhose warlike propensities induced them to take 
| the most aclive part in the constant wars in which 
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the country was formerly engaged... . Among 
the Magyars, too, the number of children is gene- 
rally small: why the Irish should be go prolific on 
starvation, and the Magyars so much the contrary 
wn abundance, is, I must confess, a mystery to 
me; but such is the fact. ‘The ease with which 
the land is obtained, its cheapness, the richness of 
the soil, and the few wants of the people, have 
also operated to check the progress of improve- 
ment in agriculture, The formation of roads, too, 
is rendered exceedingly diftienlt by the distance 
from which the necessary materials would often 
require to be conveyed; but still more by the un- 
just character of the Jaw, which throws the whole 
burden of making them on the peasant, thus ren— 
fering it impossible to expend so large a capital 
as would be required for their first. formation in 
such siluations, (Travels in Hunyary, ii, 3.) 
Wine 3s a principal object in various parts of 
Hungary. and much care is usually bestowed both 


mm the culture of the vineyards and the manuface | 


iure of the Jiquor. The best of sweet wines, Fo- 
kay, owes its celebrity entirely tu the cave with 


which the ground is tilled and the grapes sorted, . 
The vine is, also, extensively grown in Transyl-; 


Vania; and though nothing can be ruder than the 
present process of wine-making in the prov, the 
Wwues are remarkable for their bouquet and dasour, 
and have considerable body, There are through- 
Gut the empire, according to returns made in 1x2, 
under yevernment inspection, 110 Austrian sq. in. 
af vineyards, besides 140 Austrian sq. in. of ¢ fields 
planted with vine’ ‘Fhe aminal production of 
wine ranges between $0,000,000 aud 41),000, 000 
cimers—L eimer being equal tu 12449 Kuglish 
gallons, (Report of Mr. Cousel Fave, dated Vienna, 
Feb. 16, 1863.) The culture of silk is rapidly in- 
creas, and might be raised in every part of 
Ilungary. A great obsiacle to the improvement 
Of agriculture was removed by the Diet of 1836, 
which a law was passed for fixing the <ivision of 
land. Down to that period the peasaut only tilled 
his partion for three vears, alter which another 
Was allotted to him by lis lord, and the share he 
possesserl was either given over toe others or turned 
mite grazing land. The want of a market for 
their corn, and their nomadie habits, have tempted 
the Hfunprarians to prosecute, on a large scale, the 
raining of sheep and wool, 

Galicia 1s throughout an agricultural prov. Jigs 
mest. fertile portion begins to the EK. of! the San, 
and follows the course of the Dniester, being part 
a! the great plain extending nearly from the Car- 
pathians to the Black Sea, and embracing Poddolia, 
the Ukraine, and Moldavia. The soil is here 
nearly as rich as that of the best parts of the 
ereat Hungarian plain, and produces the beautiful 
wlite Dantzie wheat, so much prized in the Lon 
don market, That large portion of the land, 
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in England, such as improved ploughs, sowing 
and threshing machines, &c. liave been introduced. 
A gentleman, who farms his own estate in a part 
of Moravia, where the soil ts of average quality 
and the climate has a mean temperature, has fur- 
nished us with the following details :— 

An estate of mean size contains from 850 to 
1,400 Eng. acres of arable land, 140 to 420 aeres 
of meadow land, and 1,000 to 2,000, oF More, acres 
wood, according to the situation, that is, Whether 
near the mountains or in the plain. The estates 
conferring the right of representation (landtiifliche 
(riter), and which are only held by knights of 
nobles, are of all sizes, from a few acres to several 
(rermian sq.m. These estates can, strictly speak~ 
inf, be held also by a commoner, but only on his 
paying @ portion of the taxes twice over, and on 
bis renouneing the right to all kinds of patronage 
and judicial authority. The estates of mean size 
may. be estimated at two-thirds of the whale. In 
Moravia, about thirty are found to exceed 3¥ Eng, 
sq.m, extent. In purchasing land, a profit of 
from 4 to 44 per cent. per annim is generally 
Jooked for, The size of the peasant’s hotdings is 
also very various, In the plains a peasant’s hold- 
Ing may be about 2&8 Eng. acres, In the hilly 
parts, where the population is thinner, and the 
soil less productive, iis 30, 40, and in some parts 
acres, Halt baldings, quarter holdings, as well 
as eptticrs with small gardens, are alse frequeut, 
Tt is, however, snpposed that of the peasant 
families two-thirds liold land, and about one- 
third may he considered as mere labourers. The 
mode of cultivation adopted by the peasants in 
the low lands is a rotation of three crops, viz. 
wheat, rye, summer corn, fallow: the fallow being 
only partially used. In the hilly parts the fallows 
are more used fur potatoes, turnips, flax, &e.: in 
the mountains tillage is more irrecular, Oats, 
potatoes, aud flax are grown: aud in the mure 
cievated spots oats and buekwheat. On the 
pTeater part of the small estates of the nobles a 
better retation of crops, with clover, green foud, 
and meadows, prevail, according as the sail or the 
local advantages of common grazing (which is 
very extensive everywhere) render tt necessary. 

Distilleries and breweries are commonly estab- 
lished on large farms: and the culture of beet 
having been of late years greatly extermled, there 
are Humerous factories for the extraction of sugar 
from the root. 

It is not usual to let land on lease in these parts 
of the empire. ‘The few cases in which this mode 
of tenure occurs must rather be considered as ex- 
cepions than as a rule, although it is the Opinion 
of competent judges that the incomes of the large 
landholders would be inereased by the introduction 
ifthe practice, In Poland villages are often let 
for short terms, that Js, un estate with the resident 


Which is held in small parcels by the peasants, is | labourers upon it, who are bound to labour se 


m Galicia particularly ii] cultivated and unpre- 
(luctive, The rent of the holdings of the peasantry 
Is commonly rated in coutributions of labour (ro- 
bet}, payable to the proprietors; anid as the latter 
gencrally insist on this labour or service being 
performed when it is most valuable, and is most 
needed by the peasants themselves, it leads to 
endless quarrels and oppression; and, besides being 
the bane of agriculture, has been the principul 
source of the atroctties that lave been commited 
by the peasantry on their lords, ‘The estates of 
ihe nobility a Galicia are tn general pretty well 
farmed, and may be classed with those of GBole- 
mila, Moravia, Austria, aud the provinces to the 
south of the Danube, On these estates recular 


t 


many days in the week in Heu of rent for their 
lands. ‘In the management of his holding the 
peasant enjoys the liberty of turning at pleasure 
vineyards into meadows, of tilltug pasture fields, 
or of converting the tillage fields inte pasture ; 
only in the ease of woods the landlerd reserves 
ao right of inspection, to prevent, and punish, 
their betmg dealt: with contrary to contract. But 
the peasant cammot let his land, ner leave it 
uueultivaied, nor sell it in pareels, From the 
peasaits’ hoklings the lord usually derives, ist, 
All that was stipulated an the original cession of 
tite dand, whether in the shape of a rent-charge in 
Money or otherwise, 2ndly. The Landemiun, or 
fae, ai tronsfer, whetliur lar sale ore iudvevipescen - 
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fixed by law, This consista generally in three 
days’ work, with a waggon and horses, weekly, for 
the peasant’s entire holding; the half holding 
gives one and a-half day's work, and the quarter 
holding two or three days’ labour, weekly ; cot- 
tager’& give from ten tu thirteen days per annum. 
4thly, The right of grazing on wicultivated fallows 
and satubbles; which however the peasant may 
exercise upon the land of his lord. Sthly, The 
great and small tithes, which are often ceded to 
the church, or have been otherwise transferred, 
Dominical property (allodial estates) pay, in ge- 
neral, na tithe. The peasant may cede or leave 
by will his holding to whichever of his sous he 
pleases; ut it is then usnally charged with 
sum for cach of Wis brothers and sisters. ‘The 
custom prevails of leaving if to the eldest. son ; but 
itis tien ceded during the father’s fe, who re- 
tainsa certath quantum of the produce for lis own 
use: this generally happens when the father wishes 
tu free his son froin ability to the conseription.’ 

The gross amount of the agricultural and horti- 
eultural produce of the soil throughout the empire 
is extimmated at an annual value of 2,600,000,000 
fierins, or Hi0,0000004 

Great attention is now heing paid to the Dreerd- 
ing of cattle in Austria, Tlorses, mules and asses, 
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and woollen manufactures are, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Austria; and there they have attained 
to. considerable perfection. Coarse cloths are every- 
where manufactured; and large exports of cotton 
and woollen wares, especially of inferior shawls 
and red caps, are annually made to Turkey and 
the Kast. Linen is a leading article of manu- 
facture; spinning and weaving forming the prin- 
cipal employment of the peasantry during the 
winter, especially of the women, in the northern 
provinces, Jn Galicia, not only a portion of the 
rent, but, in many large establishments, a part 
af the wares of servants, is paid in linen, The 
stained glass ware of Bohemia is a truly beautiful 
fabric, being superior in the richness and brilliancy 
of the eolours to any that is elsewhere produced. 
It is extensively exported, Bohemian pure crystal 
is nat, however, equal to that of England. 

There are a great number of women and chil- 
dren employed in the various manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and the government has framed for their 
protection special laws, which are rigidly enforced. 
The chief of these regulations are as folbows :— 
1. The earliest age at which children can be em- 
ployed is at twelve years. 2. The only exception 
shall be fur chiklren who, at nine years of age, have 
for three years received a religious education and 


oxen, sheep, goats, and swine are bred in vast | attended school; but as long as these -children 
quantities. The value of the cate ofall kits now | 
existing in the empire is estimated at 1,000,000,000 | attend school, the manuacturers shall watch over 
florins, and the annual produce from them com- { their education, and call to their aid the ministers 
prises 100,000,000 cimers of milk (partly made ! of the gospel, but without interrupting their work, 


inte butter and cheese) 3 20,000,000 lead of young 
cattle; 18,0000) ewts, of meat and fat. from 
grown cattle; 12,000,000 hides and skins: 70G,010 
cwts. of woul: the whole being estimated at a 
total value of 450, (00,00) florins, 

The rearmg of silk worms is largcly practised 
in the south of the empire; Venetia and the 
Southern Tyrol supplying annually about 270,100 
cwts, of cocoons, estimated ata value of 22,000,000 
tlorins, or 2,200,0002, (Report of Mr. Consul Fane, 
dated Vienna, Feb, 16, 1863.) 

We refer to our articles on Styria, ILLyntra, 
Hunecary, aid TRANSYLVANIA, for some notices of 
the mining wealth of the Austrian empire, Tron 
and native steel are found im such aluindance in 
Styria and Jilyria, that the ore is merely quarried 
from mountains several thousand feet in height, 
whieh are solid blocks of carbonate of iron ore, 
Yet these riches are but very imperfectly used. 
The whole production of men, in the year 1863, 
aAmouuted to 4.018,698 pounds, the preater quan- 
tity of which, viz, $,f07,938 pounds, came from 
the German provinces, Of steel, 646,546 pounds 
were manufactured during’ the same period. The 
article of native steel is especially worthy of atten- 
tion; for though, owing to the want of improved 
means af communication, Eatplish steel be, at 
present, sold cheaper at Trieste, vet not only is the 
quality ef the Styrian and Miyrian metal superior, 
but it is found in such atnimitance, that it could 
supply the most extensive demand. ‘Phe mining 
industry of Austria oceupied, in the year 1863, a 


total of LUT 884 persons, vie. Dob Then, 4,009 | 


women, and 3,209 children. 
The total number of factories in the empire 
amaunted to about 12,000 in the year [$O%, Since 


that time no returus have been published, the old } 


system of povernment sapervision and rerulation, 
as well as the privileges of eloxe trades and eutlds, 
having succunibed tu a freer spirtt of legislation, 
ty an imperial decree of Dec, 


| 
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shall continue at an age at which they ought te 


3. For children between nine and twelve vears old 
the maximum of the time they are to work is fixed 
at ten hours, and between twelve aid sixteen years 
of age at tweive hours, but they shall be allowed 
an interval of one hour. 4, ATanufacturers are 
bound to prevent all disorder and scandalous ¢on- 
duct among the adults in their establishments. 
5. Manufacturers shall keep registers, in which 
shall be entered the names and ages of the chil- 
dren, their residences, and the period at which they 
entered the manufactory. This register shall be 
produced before the mayistrate and the minister 
of public worship whenever it may be required. 
6. All contraventions of these regulations shall be 
punished with a fine of from 2 to 100 florins; and 
in case of a repetition of the offence, the offender 
may be interdieted from having any children under 
twelve years of aye in his employment. 

The best and surest seale for a ratio of the 
development. of factory system and production by 
ninchinery is the cousimptien of mineral coal, 
this fuel having been comparatively little used in 
the households of Austria, But the consumption 
af coals has, since 1839, inereased from 10 to nearly 
70 million ewts. Moreover, there is in the indus- 
trial districts of the Giant and Ore mountains 
scareely any water-power left that is not availed 
of, so that at present water-works make their way 
out of the valleys inte the plains; and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of coal-fields large industrial dis- 
tricts are rising into existence where the works 
are Carried on with steaui-power, | 

Commerce.—The trade of Austria, owing: to her 
central situation, aud the distance of ail her must 
important prots. frum the sca, labours under con- 
siterable natural diticulties, Notwithstanding 
{liese, there has been of late a steady increase 
both in experts and imports, owing chictiy to the 
partial adoption, of free-trade principles,  ILow- 


lever, a large portion of the revenue is still derived 


20, 1800, a new | {rym customs’ dutics, chiefly on imports, as will 


‘Gewerbe-orduung' was introduced, whieh re- | be seen from the folowing table, which shows the 


pealed nearly all che restrictions previously incum- | clucf 


atticles, and classes of articles, imported in 


Leriier the free exercise of the various industrial | the vear 1803, aud the amount of duties levied on 
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IMPORTS, 
Designation of Gooda aa classed Vatun of Customs 
la the Tariff Ira ports Rerenue 
Florine Florins 
Colonial Wares and South- 
ern Fruits . . | 16,849,737 | 6,012,122 | 
Tobacco and Manufactures 
of Tobaceo ‘ . . 2,723,047 13,529 
Cereals and Fruits . 2 | LE 2UE MS SS al 
Animals . : . Wf 17,807,027 | 1285 728 | 
Animal Products ; ' | 7,159,041 OATS 
Grease and Ofla . . 2) bb sar Sea B54 LHS 
Liquors and Edibles . | | 2203119 | bo dud. 
Materials for Fuel and Tim- | : | 
ber 2 ' ‘ - | 8,076,654 TVG | 
Meulicaments, Perfumes, 
Dyeing, Tanning, anid 
Chemical Stuifs ~ , 9, | 17,434,867 | "957,75! 
Metals, precious, raw and 
halreminnilactired  , . | dh505 144 275,814 | 
Weaving & Loom Materials | 17,525,600) 80,821: 
Yarns . . . . 2 | PE LOS 1 24 B56 
Woven and Loom Goods, O G4 BaD , 1 442 GS | 
Taper and Stationery , ff Te2288 - AN 274 | 
Leather and Leather Goois, | 4,5a6,0UG , 20U p20 | 


Wood, Glass, and Clay 


Wares ‘ ‘ 3,270 806 O5,850 
Metal Goods. . ; | 2,670,058 LO, THe 
Vehicles ’ > 4 . od UU | 11s , 

| Machines and Hardware 6,268,074! 440,489 
Chemical Products, Culoturs, | _ 

ond Tats , . ' . #018 442 18,918 
Frinted Looks and Objects | 

ot Art .  .  . | §,20470) 11,105 





uw -_ — ae __ 


Sum totat .  . » [282,7A2, 554 12,587,705 | 


=e 
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The subjoimed table exhibits the exports of the 
year 1803, together with the customs’ revenue de- 
rived therefruni, which, it will be seen, was very 
phic lit. 

EXPonRTS, 


Designation of Gomia as classed Value of 4 Guatoms 





in the ‘Variit Exports Haven ue 
Florina Floring 
Colomial Wares, . “ 6,750 
Tobacco and Manifacturesd of 
Toba . ; . . 588, S00 
Cerenls und Fruita . . | 26,555,698 
Aninmels . . “ . 2 O00 b8h 
Aniinal Products .  . ~ | oye, tgo | 41,961 | 
Grease and Gils, . : 


1 ood? dit | 
ob PRCD SRUILD | 


Liquors . . | 
24,807,010 | 79,748 


Materials for Fuel & Timber 
Medicatacuts, Porfiimes, Dya- 
ing, Vanning, and Chemical 
Stuffs . ’ ‘ ’ . 
Metals, precious, Taw and 
half-manufactured  . . 
Weaving aud Loom Materials 


4,303,386 {27,533 


aod] O70 | 
FAG DEY | 227 ,GO7 


Yarus . : ‘ : . 2os LA 
Woven ahd Loom Cloods . | 48,721 488 
Goods made of Straw, Bast, 
Paper, ind stationery 6126521 
Leather and Leather Goods 13,505 500 
Wood, Glass, and Clay Wares ; 22,872,411 
Metal Goods . ' | 10 s02 67-4 
Land and Water Vehicles, | Ud UH) 
Instruments, Machines, and | 
hardware . . . “| 2: 495,832 | 
Chemical Products, Colors, | | 
Fats and Conlnistibles 4 TAS 
Prints! Books and Objects of 
Art . ot A838 860 


Refpse, Rage. . . Lu6,758 | 87930 


—_——-. 





— — 
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Sum total “ . * 210,687,250 | 404,139 | 


The progress of Austrian commerce in the twelve 
years 1851-02 18 exiubited in Wie suljoined state- 
CLL 3— 
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Imports Exports 
¥eara 
Floring | Florizs 
ESS 1 158 074,663 136,404 444 
lsa2 200 425,840 19 S04 828 
1853 207 262,290 278,524 871 
] Sid 21D T85,017 228 440) 200 
Lae 248,288,147 244.154, 142 
1856 BOT 144,899 203, 928 G41 
isny 202 995251 247 S03 721 
1858 508, 285,929 275,559 87 | 
185g) | 268 227 7H 2d td 2 1 
R60 241 226 702 che LF 403 
861 255,847 O57 cy O50 dia 
1862 214,918,496 333,853,018 





_ The chief commodities imported into the United 
Kingdom from Austria are corn and tlour, hemp, 
tallow, glass beads, olive vil, quicksilver, currants, 
cream of tartar, lard, seed, shumac, sponge, wourd, 
and wool, In 1862, the total value of the imports 
amidated to LLTo8020; in 1861, to 1,246,0462, 
aud in LSo0, to 9X6 8047, 

Vhe declared value of Tiritish produce and ma- 
nufactures shipped to the Austrian dominions in 
1$o2 was 77G614, an amount leas by 180,3402 
than in 1861, and by 2uG,1082 than in 1860, 
Colion manufactures and cottan yarn alone pro- 
duced more than a muiety of the yearly transac- 
tions. 

The usual coins in circulation are the ducat of 
Tolland=4 i). 80 kr.; the sovereign = 182 iL; the 
tiorin of 20=1 fine mark, divided into 60 kr; 12 
sterling, at par=9 fH. 31 kr Bank votes, of 4 fl, 
and ujnvards, circulate, as well as the notes be- 
longi co the depreciated curreney, of which $ fi, 
lH. in silver,and | fl=24kr, This is denomi- 
nated Vienna vate ; the silver value is called that 
of the Counzention, Pieces of 20 kr, silver, 3 of 
which form a florin, with smaller pieces of 10, 5, 
and 4 kr, form the silver coinage. The 20 kr. 
piece is termed, in Italy, lire Austriaco, 

fucome and Hapenditure—TVhe tinancial system 
of Ausiria has been til receutly involyed in much 
mystery, The taxes vary in the different prova., 
and are seldum assessed on the same principles. 
The taxes are distributed under the two ercat 
heads of direct and indirect. The former com- 
prise, ist, Lhe Jand-tax, or contribution fonciere, 
extending generally over the empire, but assessed 
differently m the different provs,; 2Zad, The house- 
tax, from which Hungary is exempted; 3rd. A 
poll-tax, coitined chictly to the Italian provs. ; 
Ith, A tax on industry, or rather on lieences re- 
qtured to carry ou certain branches of industry; 
ath, A tax on Jews; and Gth, A tax on succes 
sions, ‘Lhe iitdireet taxes, which also differ in 
ihiferent provs., consist principally of oxcixe duties 
of liquors and butchers’ meat; customs duties, the 
inportant monopolies of tobacco and salt, stamp 
duties, and some others of minor impurtanee. - 
To the revenue of the empire the German- 
Slavonic population contributes about G3 per cent., 
the kingdom of Hinyary 23 per cent., and Lom- 
bardo-Venice about 4 per cent, ‘The monopoly of 
Lhe government for the sale of tobacco, one of the 
principal items of revenue, has existed since the 
year lia, This source of income has been eon- 
tinually inercasing of late years. There are several 

| branches of the administration, such as the depart- 
pments of the biterior, of the armysthe navy, and 
uf public education, which bave special funds at 
their «lispesal, derived from what may be called 

endowments, and consisting chiefly in landed . 
property, 

Phe suljomed tables show the revenue and ex- 
pendiiure uf ihe empire for the year LsG3 =— 
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REVENUE OF 1863 
| DIRECT TAXES t— Florins 
Land Tax . + 62487 200 
Buildings Tax ©] 10,260 50K) 


Trade Tax ., 
Poll Tax * . 


esd tint 
527 | OO 


Legacy Tax . : oO) 0H) 
Income Tax . | JA, 157,700 
Taxes on Military (nar- | 
ters. . ~¢ 1,799,100 
INDIRECT TAXWS— ; 
Kiucine =, ' 20 87,678, 700 
Customs * . » 1A247 15 
Salt www | 85,059,600 
Tobacco. , », 30,901,470 
Stamps . | 43.316,519 
Taxes on tesal professions: 21,271,659 
Lotterivs 6,094 400 
©  Post-olltee 4,714 200 
| Tolls. ‘ ' 2 28 GO 
| Stumping Motals VTE 
j Yenetian Lues : 100,010 
I 


Indirect Taxes on Mili- 
| tary Quarters, 1! 

Revenue from State Lands 704 

Other Receipts . . 2 874,! 


EXYENDTTURE OF 1865 


Florins 
Tf ,700 
Te ADT 
Te Say 
15g BOF 
2 Ast Pt 
25,727 280 


Civil List . 
Rejehsruth . . . 
Cabinet . . . : 
Counc] of State ‘ 
Foreign Affairs  . 
Ministry of State . 
Ministry for Ecelesiasti- 3 
onl Affairs , . 
Provincial C hancellerics 


4.724 SON 
1Mo7 2,185 


Ministry of Finanee 2 | 21 484.700 
" of Justice . He 
" of Police. ae ae 
Commerce, ‘ ot 4,005,142 
Other ranches . 1386200 
War | LOT 028 are 
War, Special Rev enue . F771 Ain) 
Navy , 10,491 604) 
Quotas of Interest to 
Companies . . . § 845 05 


Interest on Debt . 115,098 791) 


Ola Debts. wg |S RTO OD 
Railway Telegraphs , APT 8G 
Loas on Bills ancl Coin , 7 118,420 


————————— te ee - 
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£ 
6,373,082 
1,004,053 
543120 
537 G40 
3 Oi 
1,546,085 


183,616 


916i, 706 
615.413 
ATS ,850 
208 717 
6,785 
10,813 


14,867 
776,748 
wuy 2] 


SS a: 


THOTT 
Vd, 106 
7 pre 
Take 
Qe ya 
20041213 


48] 899 

1 SMES 
2,241] feb 
Wh OT 
vise 
ATU fdlh 
Ts4 od 

TO SD ert 
ARG Ud 

7 they, 125 


Ay Ye 

11 fini giz 
124,791 
516 ga) 
T2607 


= er = 
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‘dually since the middle of the last century. 


companying deficit, during the years 1851 to 





$303 :— 
Years | Expenditure Deficit | 
eee 
‘ ; x 
1851 29.620, O50) 7,129,415 
1852 30,973,167 7,962,089 
1843 82, ]44,274 8 5tho 608 
1834 40,724,310) 15,714,888 
' ER45 44,704,190 15,831 Ha} 
1856 37,121,231 8,102,297 
1HA7 37 085.643 545 U4 
1848 Ot, 7 268 D1 46,382 
1H59 49,159 405 94,581),651 
1800 a2, 72,000) 4.081 ,602 
PRGL SG 05 O26 3,482,704 
TRBL 60,499,246 4,872,126 
183 38,442,715 5,227 208 





The Austrian budget was settled, up to the year 
1863, from the tirst of November to the last day 
of October every vear. A change was introduced 
in 1863, when it was arranged that, for the future, 
the finanei al accounts of the erapire should min 
current with the ordinary year. To accomplish 
the change, the budget estimates for 1863-64 were 
far faurteen months, from November t, 1863, to 
the last day of December, 18-1. The revenue for 
this period of fourteen months was estimated at 
at afG,0l7,4335 Horns, and the expenditure at 
GOO 447,289 florins, leaving a deficit of 39,399,954 
florins, to he covered, with part of former deficits, 
by the loan of 70, O00, 000 Horns, 

The public debt of the cmpire has crown up gra- 
At 


the end of the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, Austria 


had a debt of 150,000,000 of florins, which grew to 


285,000,000 in TSE, and at the ecommenecment of 


_e@xtraarndinary proportions, 


the French Revolution, in 1789, had risen to 
O40,000,000, Brom this period the debt grow in 
From L789 until 186a, 


there was net a single yeat m which the revenue 


oof the state came up to the expenditure, 


On the 
Olst Deeember, 463, the total labithties of the 
state, beth consolidated and toating, amoruited 
10 2,56-1,316,761 florins, of which the Heating debt 


consisted of 396,972,206 florins, 


form of Government. The emperors of the house 
of Iapebure, previously to the year 1648, ruled 


| the daminious acenmulated under their sceptre inl 


The progressive inercase of the revenue of the | | an absalite manner, commonly described as ‘ pa- 


crue in the course of fourteen years is exhibited | ' ternal despotism,’ 


The revolution of the year 


in the subjeined statement, drawn up from official | 1844, originating among the German portion af 





re(uris :— 
Yur | Revenue 
loriys £ 
1sA0 197 das ayy 19,744 357 
Ther W250 Cb eM 2 eee h 
lsir ELD 2A) ] C7 
LAI WHS SB GG5 | YS 808 HG 
1854 2A UN zt) 2H AMIE at | 
| s5 252,022 1M) 2a 2rd 2M 
186 2OOISO SAT | Bes a3 
LKoT O17 At O8t B17 fs 
Thad S15, 188 804 31 418, BAG 
Rat) POO ALO, HG WA TIN TEL 
ae BO] ASS 4 28,650,118 
[| 1sl B42 ET td ey meee 
2 snd O21 0 oH4 a0 M7 LL} 
| ses | 898,087,968 | 93,221,497 


Nhe decline of the revente in 1259 marks the 


detachnient of the flowrishing Italian provinces, 
The war oof that period ais sail more strikingly 
visible in the expenditure. shown in Che followpnpe 
table, which pives dhe expenditure anil the ae- 


| the population, put an end to this sway, by ori- 
clnating a purely demucratic constitution, which 
the emperor Was forced to sign on the 4th of March, 
1K49, "Plus very liberal charter, however, wis re- 
pealed by an imperial decree of Dee, 31, 1841, 
which substituted a more absolute form of ov orn 
ment; aad, during the following years, new edicts 
altered the public charter. Finally, by a Hn- 
perial diplama, dated Oct. 20, 1800, follawed by 
a decree, ar ‘Patent’ of February 26, 1861, the 
present constitufion of the empire was ‘estab- 
lished, Its main features are a topartite lecis- 
lature, consisting, first, of the provincial cicts, 
representing the various states of the monarchy ; 
secondly, a central diet, called the etehsrath, ar 
commen of the empire; and, thirdly, a redueed 
form of the latter, entitlal éenger Heichsrath, or 


Partial Couneil of the Empire. 


There are cighteen Promxeiad Drets—namely, 
for Hungary, Gehemia, Lombardo-Venice, lial- 
matia, Croatia and Slavonia, Galera, Higher Aus- 
tria, Lower Austria, Salzburg, Strria, Carintlia, 
Carniota, Bukowiia, Moravia, Silesia, Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, ‘Transylvania, Istria and ‘Trieste. ‘The 
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(iets of all these provinces are formed in nearly 
the same manner, only differing in the number of 
deputies, Each cousists of only one assembly, 
composed, Ist, of the archbishop and bishops of 
the Roman Catholic and Oriental Greok Chareh 
und the chancellors of universities; 2nd, of the 
representatives of preat estates, elected by all land- 
owners paying not less than 100 florins, or (0d, 
taxes; drd, of the representatives of lowus, eleered 
by those citizens who possess roumicipal rights: 
4th, of the representatives of boards of commerce 
aid trade-unions, chosen by the respective micti- 
bers; and Sth, of the representatives of rural com- 
mines, clected by such inhabitants ag pay a small 
amount of direct taxation, The provincial diets 
are competent to make laws concerning local ad- 
nunistration, partienlarly those affecting: county 
taxation, the cultivation of the sa], cducational, 
church, and charitable institutions, and public 
works executed at. the public expense. Hungary, 
Croatia, and Transylvania have separate consti- 
tutions, allowing somewhat greater latitude of 
self-government, The diet of Transylvania, can- 
voked for July 1, 1868, consisted of 165 members, 
of wluich number 124 were elected by the people, 
and 40 nominated by the crown. In the Gleciios, 
every man has a vote who has attained the acre at 
twenty-four, and pays direct taxes to the amount 
uf § florins, or ts,; and capable of being elected 
are all citizens of the age of thirty who ‘are of 
irreproachable character,’ 

The Reiehsrath, or Couneil of the Impirec, con- 
sists of an upper anda lower house, ‘The Wpper 
house is furmed, Ist, of the princes of the lnperial 
family, who are of age; nd, of a mumber of no- 
bles—sixty-two in the present ruichsrath—pos- 
Sessings largee landed property, on whom the em- 
peror may confer the dignity of state-ecouncillors : 
ard, of the archbishops and bishops who are of 
Princely ranks and 4th, of any other lifesmenabers 
nominated by the emperor, on account of Leng 
distingtished in art or seience, or who have ren. 
ered signal services to church or state — ftorty- 
sever iu the present reichsrath, The lower 
house is composed of 848 members, elected by the 
eivhteen provincial dicts of the empire mi the 
following proportions: Hungary, 83; Bohemia, 
ad; Lombardu-Venice, 20; Dalmatia, 5+ Croatia 
and Slavonia, 9; Galicia, 88; Higher Austria, 10; 
Lower Austria, 18; Salzburg, 3; Styria, (3: Ca- 
minthia, 2; Carniola, 6; Lukowina, 0; Moravia, 
223 Silesia, 6; Tyrol ard Vorarlberg, (2; 'Trau- 
sylvania, 263 and Estria and Trieste, G. The elec 
tion for the lower liouse of the reichsrath is 
made in the assembled provincial diets, the elected 
lepaties to be members of such diets. The em- 
perer lias the right, however, to order the clectiots 
190 take place direetly by the various constituencies 
of the provineial representatives, should the diets 
refuse or neglect to send members to the reiehsrath, 

The emperor nominates the presidents and vice- 
presidents of both chambera of the rciehsrath, the 
Teuuuining functionarics being chosen by the nem- 
bers of the two houses. It is incumbent pon 
the head of the state to assemble the reichsrath 
annually, The rights which, in consequence of 
the dliploma of Oct. 20, 1860, and the § Patent’ of 
Feb, 26, 1861, are conferred upon the reichsrath, are 
as follows :-—Ist, Consent to all laws relate to 
military duty; 2nd, Cooperation in the legislature 
oi trade and commerce, customs, banking, postliig, 
telegraph, and tailway matters; Sd, eamination 
of the estimates of the meome and expenditure of 
ihe state; of the bills on taxation, public loans, 
and conversion of the funds; and veneral contrel 
of the public debt. ‘To give validity to Lills misscel 
1.2. wat. ee tg / a: —_ -_ 
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is required, as well as the sanction of the head of 
the state. ‘The members of both the upper and tlie 
lower house have the right to propose new laws 
on subjects within the competence of the reichs- 
rath; but in all other matters the initiative 
belongs solely to the government, 

The Enger Reichsrath, or Partial Council of the 
Empire, is formed by the full reichsrath, leaving 
out the representatives of Hungary and of Croatia 
m both houses, The laws passed by the partial 
council, and sanctioned by the sovercign, laye 
effect in the whole empire, excepting these two 
provinges. Ft is with the object of viving the fur- 
merly independent realm of Hungary and her 
dependencies a larger share of self-covernment 
than the remaining provinces of Austria, that the 
Enger Reiehsrath has been instituted, 

The legal eode of Austria remains, in its most, 
essential points, the same as the ‘ Gesetz buch,’ 
drawn up by a commission of lawyers by command 
of the late emperor Francis !., and published by 
his order, It is much praised as a theoretical 
compilation ; but open to the objections raised 
against all codes in practical respects. Tu Austria 
the decisions of the judges are nut published, and 
each judgment interpreting a paragraph of the 
codes Is a fresh improvisation on the part of the 
judge. If it be diseovered that, under the same 
eIrcumstances, a former judee or another court 
deenled dtfferently, the case is referred to the 
ministry of justice, which decides what the law is 
in thet particular case ¢ but its decision is not co be 
taken as a cotstruction of the law for future cases, 
The judges are removable, and may be promoted 
at. the pleasure of the crown: but, Bke all ether 
employées, can only be disroissed with pensions, 
unless convicted of improper conduet by some 
court of justice. In all cases trials under the late 
regime took place in sceret, and the proceedings 
were in writiug: even the examination of wit- 
nesses Was not public: the decision was aceordin ay 
to the votes of the president and assessors of the 
court, Criminal trials were protracted to an enor- 
mous length; aud aceused persona were often 
suflered to be in prison for years before their cases 
were brought on, AU this has been altered under 
the new constitution, by which the laws of Austria 
are brought more in conformity with those of the 
West-European states, particularily of France, 
lowever, the police is still entrusted with very 
great powers, mnfiringute on the liberty of the ind: 
vidual, The political and local exercise of its 
authority includes not only the preservation of 
public order, but the permitting strangers to reside 
In any part of the empire,—the allowing subjects 
themselyes to change their places of abode or to 
travel, passports being requisite even in the coni- 
try itself, and frequently only procured after 
loug delay and much trouble, ~The police of the 
provinces is entrusted in the large towns to a 
board, whose officers are appointed by the crown: 
in small towns to the mayistracv : in’ the country 
the captain of the circle united these funetious 
with his judicial and administrative powers, 

The Austrian prisons are divided into three 
classes :—astate prisons, for political offenders, the 
chief of whieh are the Spielberg at Braun in Mo- 
ravia, Kullstein in ‘Vyrol, Muukaes in Hungary, 
Lemberg in Galicia. and Venice; houses of eorree- 
thin (Auchthaiiser) in all the ehief towns, In which 
criminals are kept at hard labour (these in irons are 
sent to the fortresses); and houses of detention, 
under the care of the police, In whieh persons who 
are arrested are kept. before and daring the judicial 
procoecdiies, A Taree prison, on an improved pletu, 
Was crectadl some years since in a healthy erie 
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prisoner, on his discharge, a smalisum of money, | The emperor nominates all the bishops, with the 
to keep him from the temptations of momentary exception of the archbishop of Olmiitz, who is 
indigence. chosen by the chapter of that city. 
The Church and Clergy-~The state religion of] Church property throughout all the provinces, 
Austria is the Roman Catholic, and next in im- | except Hungary and Transylvania, is very highly 
ortance stands the Greek Church, Calvinism and | taxed; and the state inherits a moiety of the per- 
utheranism are also professed by large numbers | sonal property of every Catholic clerzyman, it 
“of the people ; the former mostly in H ungary and | being of course supposed that he has no direct 
Transylvania, the latter in the German proviuces | natural heirs. But the line of policy respecting 
and in Galicia. The ecclesiastical hierarchy of | the Church of Rome, of which the emperor Joseph 
Austria comprises 11) Reman Catholic arch- | laid the foundation, has net of late been adhered 
bishops, 1 Greek archbishop, | Greek schismatic | to; new religious orders having been suffered to 
archlishop, and 1 Armenian archbishop. ‘The | establish themselves, and even the Jesuits have 
Roman Chuteh lias further $9 bishops, with chap- | been permitted openly to settle in several provin- 
ters and consisterics, and 43 abbots of ancient | cial towns, The number of members of the various 
endowed motuisterivs, in Austria, Styria, Ubyria, | religious persuasions is as follows, accordmg to ihe 
Bohemia. aid Moravia, ILungary has 22 abbots | census of October Sl, (457, deduction being made 
with endowments, 124 titular abbots, 41 en-| of the provinces ceded in 1859 :— 
dowed and 20 titular prebendaries, aud 3 col- man _ a 
lece foundations, Transylvania has 3 titular | G@tholics «25,508,080 | Calvinists =. 2,161,765 


‘ards of 1 - oe aed is Greek Church = 3,0! M86 | Unitarians “ Alb bl 
abl wots, did upwards of 10 monasteries and con- United Greeks 3.118.605 | Fews . 1,049,871 
vents; and Galicia 70 monasteries. The Greek | Lutherans. 1,286,799 ] Other Sects ; 2 350 


United Church has 1 archbishop and 1 bishop in 
(ralicia, and 6 bishops in I[ungary, The Ar 
inenian Catholic Church has an atchbishop at 
Lemberg, The archbishop of Carlowtlz is heal 
of the Greek Church, with 10 bishops sudl 60 pro- 
tapapas or deans. ‘The Protestants are placed 
wider LO superintendents for the Lniherans, and 
4 superintendents for Calvinists. In Heuuyary Classes of Inhabitants, and State of the Pra- 
and Transylvania, the Vrotestauts choose their! vinees.—The three classes of nobles, citizens, and 
superintendents, who are controlled hy distriet : peresents were strictly defined in all the provinces 
inspectors, Ajpreat partof the Magyar inhabitants ; previously to the jate changes. The nobility are 
of Hungary are Calvinisis, and Protestants enjoy, both numerous and rich in Austria, where estates 
in that kingdom aud its dependent lands, equal! are generally entailed; and the higher offices of 
tights with the Catholics. Tle Unitarinms are | the court, the army, and the church are reserved 
tolerated, or rather recocnised by law, in Tran- | for this class, The members ot the male sex of 
sylvania, where thoy have a superintendent, aud) the various noble families throughout the empire are 
are dispersed over 104 parishes. ‘The Roman Ca- | estimated at 250,000, Of these, 163,000 belong to 
tholie religion is dominant throughoul the empire; | luagary, 24,900 to Galicia, and 2,260 to Bohemia. 
and, in case of dispute, the right to the tithes is | Phe latter country has fourteen princely families, 
assumed to be vested in the parish priest. The | 172 families of counts, s0 of barons, and 100 of 
extent of landed property in Austria belonging to knights. Their total incomes are estimated at 
_the Catholic Church is very considerable. T hough 18,000,000 tL, or 1,800,0002 The privilege of ma- 
reduced in tlumber within the Jast half century, | norial rights can only be enjoyed by a noble in 
there are still nearly BOO abbeys, and above ii | Austria, These include the neht of presentation 
convents in the empire. Some of the Kouman Ca- | to livings and schools on his estates , and the mpht 
tholic prelates have very large incomes, as theareli- | to hold courts of justice in the firsL instance. Other 
bishop of Prague, the revenues of whose see amount | privilees are those of peculiar tribunals, before 
to Lou,000 florins, or 12,5004 The church is, how- | which he can only be cited; the freedom from the 
ever, far from being the only possesser of the | conseription ; an the right of sittmig in the pro- 
iithes; its wealdh consists principally in endew- | vincial estates, These immunities are also enjoyed 
ments of laud, or revenues clare upon estates. | by the newly-created nobility; but the court 
The richest see is the primacy of Hungary, the | draws a marked distinction between old families 
archbishopric of Olmiliz being next in importance, | and those reeently ennobled, As the patent ts 
On the suppression of (ie convents by Joseph H., | given without diticulty to all who are willing to 
a portion af the confiscated lands and revenues was | purchase it, the price thus paid by citizens whe 
appropriated to form a fund for iuiproying the sa- | wish to become landholders, may be looked on asa 
laries of the parish clerey, Lhe wuininum ef whose | tax lal upon the transfer of estates. Persons net 
incomes has been fixed at St) tl. for a parish of noble birth, whe do not purchase 4 patentof this 
priest, aul 150 t. fur a chaplain or curate.” This | kind, pay a double amount of certain taxes, ‘The 
fund is nominally under the control of the bishop, } peasant is personally free throzghout the empire ; 
as far as concerns his diecese; yet estates belung-! and an appeal bem allowed fron: the manorial 
lng to it are constantly advertised for public sale. | eourt of his lord to the circle court, bis condition 
The united Greek and Armenian Churches are as- | is daily improving, and his rights and preperty 
similated te the Roman Catholic Church, as far as | obtain more respect. Lut the fact that, in some 
tlivir parishes extend. The schismatic Greeks pos- | provinces of the empire, the rent of his cottage and 
sess a fund, vested in donum nationis, in Hungary, | land is paid in contributions of labour, is a great 
which is managed by the metropolitan and three | drawback upon his industry and upon the im- 
assistants, ‘he Protestant coiessions have no. provement of agriculture, On the introduction of 
endowed churches or parishes aut of Ehingary and | the present system of direct taxation by Mama 
‘Fransylvania, the clergy elsewhere beng chosen | ‘Theresa and Joseph IL, an arbi trary regulation of 
and supported by their Hocks, The right of pre-| the dues claimed by the landlords was effected, 
sentation to livings ix vested, mm yeneral, in the | and the total amount which a landlord could de- 
landed proprieturs and various corporations, as in | mand, whether paid in money, service, or kind, was 
England. ‘The parishes in the pift of the crown, ; not to exceed Li fi, 462 kr. for every 100 tL. which 
us heir to the suppressecl convents, are mumerous, | the land produced. At the same time the pea- 


The Jews, formerly much oppressed, and subject 
to all manver of tulizuities, have been not only 
released from all these restraints sinee the year 
Isl, but bave even become powerful in the state, 
own to the ereat wealth amassed by many mem- 
bers of the community. 
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sant's property in the land he held, from whatever 
lord, was declared indisputable; and though the 
latter may seize upon his stock and moveables, he 
cannot eject for arrears of rent, unless the land be 
held on lease which is by n0 means common in 
Austria, 

Great differences are found in the state of civi- 
lisation of the different provinces, Among the 
higher classes, i the great capitals, this differerice 
is nearly imperceptible; the universities and the 
better institutions for instruction being open to the 
inhabitants of all provinces, and being arranged 
throughout on a unmform plan. Another cause of 
this similarity in the larger towns is the great 
proportion of Germans found among the trading 
classes, even in the Slavonic and Hungarian dis- 
triects, The mass of the people are most advanced 
in the German provinces; then cume the Italian 
population; and next the Bohemians, Silesians, 
aml Moraviaus. The Slavowans of Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Il]yria, may be ranked with the 
Poles or Moravian inhabitants of Hungary. The 
rue and almust nomadic life led by a large por- 
tion of the Magyars of Hungary, will be noticed 
in treatiug of that country, The Dalmatians stand 
wm the lowest footing of civilisation in Europe. 
The want of a central point of wational interest to 
which the inhabitants of the previnces might have 
looked, and which might have directed the eur- 
rent of popular fecling in each te the common 
advantage of all, hag been strikingly felt; and 
euch province having its own representaLion by 
estates, amd many having had a different form of 
government from the others, each has been led toa 
look upon itself as having interests separate trom 
the rest. ‘The effects of this system have of late 
years grown especially perceptible in the repeated 
applications made by the Bohemians, Peles, and 
Ifungarians, to have their respective languages 
exclusively used in public business, aud in the 
provinelal schools, 

As every province forms 4 separate land, cach 
has its peculiar langage or dialect, and its distin- 
gushing customs and habits. Of the Slavonic 
languages, the Polish possesses the richest litera- 
ture; but the Behemian has of late years been 
most cultivated, and forms the written lan 
guage of the Moravians and Slowaks of the NW. 
counties of Hungary. The dialect of Carniola has 
been methodised, and is graramatically taught as 
the written languape of lilvria and Croatia, The 
Slavonian nations have all the distinguishing 
characteristics of ardent fecling and sanguine tem- 
perament which make them more easily elated 
wl seoner depressel than their neighbours the 
Germans, ‘They are fond ‘of music; and every 
(istrict has its national airs, which are often of 
great antiquity, and usually plaintive. Among 
the Slavonians, the Poles are distinguished by a 
martial dispositian and love of stew. Tho aa- 
tional costume is now only kept up amongst the 


peasantry, whose winter dresses especially are : 


tasteful, and even elegant. In the other Slavonic 
nations of the empire, the love of ornament is less 
remarkable, the nattonal spirit having sunk in the 
long lapse of time during which they have been 
dependent. No Slavonic dialect was used pre- 
vieusly to the late changes, in the conrts of justice 
or in public instruction in the higherschools of the 
empire. The German peasants wear the dress 
commonly met with all over Germany, with va- 
reties in the colour and headgear, in nearly every 
vulage, The Austrian women wear caps or bon- 
nets made of gold lace and decorated with span- 
glea, In Tyrol the German costume is most. 
picturesque. ‘The German, lanyguaye is used in 
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Slavonian provinces, and in the universities on the 
north gide of the Alfs, 

The Magyars, or inhabitants of the Tungarian 
plains, of Tartar descent, are a high-spirited people, 
warmly attached to their national language, habits, 
and rights, Though inferior in point of numbers, 
they have been the ruling race in Hungary and 
its subordinate countries: for nearly 900 years. 
They have sometimes been compared te the Nor- 
mans in Hngland; but they have not, like the 
latter, intermixed with the suisjugated people, and 
become identified with them. On the contrary, 
the Magyars contimue to be almost. as much sepa- 
rated from the other inhabitants as when they 
lirst established themselves in the country, towards 
the close of the 10th century. Their costume is 
the most splendid in Europe, and every family 
has its distinguishing colours, The rich Dolhmann, 
or [tussar jacket, aud the tasteful Atétifa, a frock- 
coat, trimmed with fur, are only worn on state 
occasions by the nobles; but the tight pantaloon 
and short boot is the usual dress of the peasant, 
who-alsa wears a blue jacket and a low bread- 
brimmed hat. Thourh fond of music the Hun- 
garigns are no Musicians: the national dances are 
atten highly pautomimie; and the Magyar, who 
is seldom seen to smile, expresses the excitement 
of his feelings, whether in joy or sorrow, in 
dancing, The Magyar and Latin languages are 
these used in the courts of justice and in the 
public othices; and the law passed by the Hun- 
garian Diet, in 18-44, tu force the use of the former 
on the Slavonian provinces incorporated with 
Hungary, has helped in no ordinary degree to 
exasperate the existing animoasitics betaveen the 
Mapyars and the Slavonians. The dress of the 
Walachian peasantry, on festive occasions, is 
highly ornamented, The Italian costume is both 
rich and elegant; expecially the head-dresses of 
the women, which are more tasteful than those 
worn on the north side of the Alps. ‘Phe Italian 
language is used in the government offices, in the 
courts of justice, and in public instriction, in the 
still remaiming Italian provinees of the empire. 

The oman Catholic peasantry in every pro- 
vince have a religious turn, which they not only 
evince by their regular aitendance at Church, but 
by assembling in preat numbers, at stated periods, 
fur the annual pilytimages made to the churches 
of the Virgin Mary, The chief of these places of 
resort, Maria Zell im Styria, is annually visited by 
more than 100,000 devetees. The next in impor- 
tance is Che shrine at Calvaria in Galicia, to which 
pilgrims annually flock from Bohemia, Silesia, 
Poland, aud Ifungary, The pilgrimages are, how- 
ever, said to be, like the field ‘ preachings’ for- 
merly held in Scotland, anything but conducive 
to morality, The Sunday evening is evervwhere 
devote to festive enjoyment, and to indulgence 
In wibe in such provinces as produce this beverage, 


-Smol&ng is an all but, universal habit in the pro-" 
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vinees north of the Alps. 

With respect to the comforts of life, the LIun- 
garian, Italian, and Gierman peasants are the most 
advantageously situated, The largest share of 
landed property falls to the Hungarian, and he 
receives the best remuneration for his labour, 
Bohemia and Moravia rauk on a level with the 
German provinces, The Galician peasant is the 
lowest on the seale except the Dalmatian, 

Provision for the Poor—-~Each parish is bound 
to support its own poor; but as the allowance is, 
in all casex, very small, the charge ia nowhere bur- 
densome, The large towns have poor-hotses, 
supported partly by revenues from foundations, 
partly by voluntary euntributions: aud. an oxtrac 
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from the public revenues to meet their exigencies, 
Savings’ banks have been introduced into the 
different provinces. 

Among the institutions for ameliorating the 
state uf the poor, the hospitals stamd in che first 
rank, The exertions of Joseph IL, to improve 
the medical department of the army, had a very 
advantageous inHuenee over the medical extab- 
lishments throughout the empire. In the Affqe- 
meines Aranken /faus, at Vienna, oe of the finest, 
hospitals in Europe, about £0,000 pauper patients 
are annually supported and relieved : anil simi- . 
Jar establishments are found in every provincial | 
town oof importance. The mumerous hospitals 
of the § Brothers of Charity,’ in the various pro- 
vinees, likewise relieve a vast number of the puour, 
"These hospitals are supported by veluntary contri- 
butiots, 

Literature and the Fine Arts.— Newspapers and 
periodical pubheations are published in many lan- 
suages, According to ollicial returns of the vear 
THOS, there were at that time 882 journals issned 
in Austria, among them 154 political ones, Of 
these RD were German, 6 Czecinush, 4 Polish, 2 
Servian, 2 Croatian, 1 [}yrian, 2 Ruthewan, 13 
Italian, 16 iLunganan, 3 Ruamenian, 2 Greek, | 
Slavonian, 2 Hebrew, and Jo French, ‘The mon- 
polittcal papers comprise [40 Gernan, 18 Czechish, 
14 Polish, 7 Serviun, 4 Slavome, 6 Croatian, 2% 
Tralian, 67 Hungarian, 2 Ruthenian. 1 Greck, 1 
French, and 2 Hebrew, At Vicuna alone there 
were 68 periodical publications, micluding Lo news- 
papers, devoted to political mal ters, 

The fine arts are ia lanwuishing siafe, in part 
OWE to the apathy which pres vails hal, amonast 
the tugher classes and the artists, ‘The pictures 
in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna are not per- 
mitted to be copied by artists; and every compu- 
sition which is publicly exhibited is subjected to 
censorship, for the enforcement of inoral wud re- 


lizious restnetions. Recently there have been 
annual exhititions at Vienna, Afusic is cults 


vated with success, and centers largely ute the 
cdication of all classes in Bohenua and in the 
German provinces, The Lehemians are remark- 
able fur their skili in imstrumental music; ane 
net only 1s it common to fil emment performers 
insmali villages, tit many of these excel on two 
or three different, instruments, 

fafacation—The foundation of elementary in- 
struclion in Austria was first laid in the earhy 
pattef last century; and soon after about. one im 
twenly-live of (he inh: ibitanis were taught to 
read. deseph TL. direeted dus energics to the m- 
struction of youth; Tau the clergy, high and low, 
opposed him, and after lis death sueceeded in 
establishing venerally their own plan of educating 
children, By the terms of a daw passed in i8?l, 
itis enacted that ne town or village shall be w ith 
out ai elementary schoul—thai no male shall 
enter the marnaye state whe is nof able to read, 
write, and widerstand casting imp accouiuts—that 
no master of any trade shall, without paying: a 
heavy penalty, employ workmen who are not shle 
to rei ad and write—and that small beuks of moral 
tendency shall be published and distributed, at 
the lowest possible price, to all the emperats sub- 
jects. That this law, Whieh in reality aiionnuis tu 
compulsory citation, Is far from being enforced, 
The German-speaking: population af the empire is 
most advanced nt general education; ancl loust 
the people of the provinces of Slavonia, Croatia, 
and Diadinatia, At the conseripiion of Pso7, if 
was fuagnd that of 2,019 recruits mo the arelutuchay 
of Austria, 2,82) were able lo read and write; 
while in Bohemia there were among 11,215 re- 
ctuits only 6.59% able fo read and write; and 
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finally, in Dalmatia, among 928 conscripts, only 
9 were possessecL of the rudiments of education. 

The total number of educational establishments, 
of teachers, and of students was as fellows, in 
bsol s— 
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Batolisliments Students 

;_;_ —— gs. ——— ——___ ____ ]|._, — a! 
| Superior Institutions 255 23,128 
| Middle Schools Piy 72,ti40 
; Military Schools cn 7,075 

| Other Schools: 

For Boys . oo. . 147 11 354 
w Girl. . . 418 25,405 
Mixer . . a7 1 GG 
National Schools 47270 Ree ee | 
Total . . + 4$,6015 3,702,562 
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Klementary instruction is not, perhaps, so much 
diffused in llungary anid ‘Transylvania as in the 
majority of the other provinces of the empire. 
But there is, notwithstanding, scarcely a village 
in the kingdom without oue or more schovis, 
‘Where, says a traveller, ‘the inhabitants are all 
of one religion, there are no difficulties to be over- 
come, Where differences exiat, if the separate 
creeds be teo poor to maintain a school each, the 
poarer attend that of the more powerful, which 3s 
commonly Catholic; the Protestant children, how- 
ever, not being forced to take a part in the reli- 
yous instruction, which is lett te the priest, or, 
still mure commonly, 1o his eapedlen, or clerk, 
The edneation extends to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, moral maxims, and sometimes a little 
eouTaply, history, anc Laiin grammar, ‘These 
sctigals are maintained, and the masters chosen, 
bv the peasants themselves; the landlord bemg 
obliged to give ground for a school-house, and 30} 
or (0) acres of land for the use of the master, The 
payment is for the most part in kind and labour. 
There are normal schovls im different parts of 
the country, for the education of masters in the 
national schools. (Paget, Travels in Hungary, 
11, i7353,) 

The machinery for the teaching of the higher 
branches of education is very complete, ‘The Uni- 
versity of Pesth is one of the richest in’ Europe, 
its revenues amounting to above 34,0004 a year. 
It has, exclusive of several more, mine theological, 
six juridical, thirteen medical, and fourteen plii- 
losophical professors, with libraries and muscums, 
and is attended by above 1,000 studcuts, com- 
pursing all religious denominations. ‘There are 
eight universities in the empire, at Vienna, Prague, 
Pesth, Gratz, Cracow, Innspruck, Lemberg, ack 
Padua, The number of students attending these 
universities amounted, in 1860, to 8,236, about 
one-fourth of which ‘number were at Vienna. 
Next in rank to the universities stand the theo- 
logical seminaries, i29 m number, with 4,061 
pipils; and the Polytechnic schouls, sevell 11 
number, with 2,672 pupils. 

Army and Navy.—The army is raised in all the 
provinces, with the exception of Himgary and 
Transylvania, by conscription, from which, how- 
ever, the families of the nobility and titled geutry, 
ar so-called Kojetner Adel, are exempted. Wiih 
the exeeption of these privileged classes, every 
manos liable to conscription who has reached lis 
twentieth year. In times af peace, the govern- 
ment undertukes to furnish substitutes, at the 
averaze price of L200 Horins, or 1234 each, The 
term of service 18 eight years, after which the 
solilier is liable tu serve two years longer in the 
army oft reserve, During peace, a large propor- 
tion of the troops are sent home regularly on 
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furlough, It is part of the military policy of the 
government to encourage, by ajl possible means, 
the re-enlistment of old soldiers, for which pur- 
pose the fund contributed by these who scck sub- 
stitutes is <listributed in the shape of bounties. 
The pay of the troops, privates as well as officers, 
is smaller in the Austrian army than that of any 
other country in Europe, except Russia, The in- 
fantry are dressed in white coata, of coarse but 
comfortable cloth, with light blue trousers, the 
Hungarian reriments being distinguished by their 
national light pantaloons, The cavalry wear the 
national dresses peculiar to their several descrip- 
tions of arms, Hungary furnishes the hussars, 
and (ralicia the lancer regiments: the Italian, 
Slavonte, and German cavalry regiments wear 
white uniforms with helmets, The men are 
usttally taken from the provinces in which cach 
regiment has its conscription depét; but the 
ufhcers are mixed throughout the army, and their 
promotion is seldom confined to one regiment. 
The finest men of each infantry wyiment are 
sclected to form the grenadier companies, usually 
In garrison at Vienna, Pesth, and Prague, ‘The 
troops are well clothed and fed; and though 
an annual drain of the strongest and healthiest 
part of the poprlation must be felt by the com- 
munity at Jarge, the conscription is not regarded 
ad a hardship by the poorer classes, In Hangary 
the case is different; the reviments of that eaun- 
try are raised by recruiting, and the men are 
usually seduced by the promise of being placed 
in the hussar regiments; but in general the iun- 
farian peasants arc averse from the service, though 
they make excellent soldiers, Though it is per- 
mitted to find substitutes, the conseription too 
often includes persons of education, who, being 
unalle to purchase their exemption, are cut aff 
from all hopes of advancement, as no promution, 
except im the artillery, is made from the ranks, 
The colonel-in-chief of each regiment names and 
promotes the officers up to the rank of eaptain, 
The tield-otieers are nominated hy the emperer, 


aud usually advance according to seniority, A 
larve proportion of the officers are noblemen. In 


J#61] there were 103 princes, 59) counts, 89 
barons, 670 knights, and 2,426 untitled nobles in 
the army; the largest. number proportionately ip 
the cavalry, atxl the smallest in the artillery and 
the enpincers, The upper hicrarchy consisted, in 
18-4, of 3 field-marshals, 14 feldzcugmeister and 
generals of cavalry, 77 ficld-marshal lieutenants, 
Ize general-majers, In active service, besides 
oo¢ feld-tmarshul Leutenants and generals on 
jaalf-pavy. | 
According to official returns, Austria possessed, 
on the peace-looting, ai the end of October 1863, 
an army of 209,108 men, rank and file, with 
42,201 horses. The papers furmushed by the war 
oflice to the reichsrath describe the troops of the 
empire ag constituted in the following manner:— 


8 regiments of infantry of the linc, cach of 


4 battalions, with #6 conipanies ' - 124,590 

1 regiment ef Kaiserjiger, of & battalions, 
with 4 companies , : ‘ ; . 6,074 

a2 battalions of ‘Feidjdger, of 6 companics 
each . ' . . . . * 2 29,200 
14 regiments of frontier infantry . . . 8,640 
10 companies of ‘ sanitary troops’ . . . 1,014 
Total of infantry : . 162,318 


12 reziments of cuirnssicrs, of G squadronsecach = 11,876 


4 ‘ of draguons, of G sqnmulrons —,, 3,120 
24 - of Hussars wal uklars of 6 
squad rans : , . 48 273,400 
H of volunteer hnussars and 
thlars, § squadrons " 2,448 
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12 regiments of field-artillery, of 10 batteries, 
with 4d companies sy . . ‘ , 
1 regiment of coast-artillery, of $ batteries, 39 Qxm 
with 4 companies . . . : ‘ we 
1 regiment of rakcteurs, of 12 batteries, with 
acompanies  , . ' . . . 
2 regiments of engineers, of 4 battalions . 5,998 
6 battalions of pioncers » 2 6 «+  8,79T 


The rest of the army of 269,103 men, on the 
peace-footing, according to the government tables, 
consists of the transport service. 

Qn the war-footing, the infantry is raised to 
442,003 men, the cavalry to 57,759, and the artil- 
lery to 54,88 men, with a corresponding increase 
of engineers and pioneers. . 

The navy of Austria consisted, in August 1864, 
of thirty-nine steamers, with 639 euns and 11,730 
horse-power, and twenty-sailing vessels with 145 
cuns, manned by 13,99) sailors and marines, 

itise und Increase of the Empire,—The House 
of Austria (lerives its origin and the foundations 
of its power from Rodolph, count of Hapsbureh, 
in Switzerland. Rodolph, who was one of the 
ablest. princes of his age, having extended his 
aihority over ihe preater part of Switzerland, 
andl distingiwisheadl himself by his ability. and 
hravery, was raised in {278 te the Imperial 
throne, JdIis elevation was owing principally to 
the wish of the electors to have an emperor of 
undoubted ability, capable of patting down the 
anarchy that had long prevailed in the greater 
part of the states inchided within the limits of 
the empire, and who, at the same time, was not: 
powerltul enough to occasion any fear of his sith 
verting the privileges of the different states, The 
fanuly of the ancieut dukes of Austria, of the 
House of Bamberg, having become extinct a 
short while previously to the elevation of Rodolph, 
their states were taken possession of by Ottacar, 
king of Bohemia, whose ascendancy threatened the 
independence of the empire, But Rodalph, having 
sccured the sanction of the diet, declared war 
against Ottuear, whose forees were totally de- 
feated, and himself killed, in the decisive battle 
wf Marchteld, in 1278. This formidable com- 
petitor being removed, Rodolph had little difficulty 
in procuring from the diet the investiture of the 
dachy In favour of his eldest son, and it has ever 
since continned in the possession of his de- 
scendants, and formed one of the principal sources 
of them power. 

Albert, the son of Rodolph, did not inherit the 
talents of jus father. The Swiss revolted from 
his dominion in 1307, and after a lengthened con 
test achieved their independence. But notwith- 
standing this event, and the elevation of several 
princes of other families to the imperial throne, 
the power of the House of Austria rapidly in- 
creased, and in no very long time its deminions 
embraced some of the largest and most important 
commtries of Europe. It has been principally in- 
debted for tts extraordinary agerandisement to 
fortunate alliances, ‘The marriage, in 1477, of 
Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederick III, 
with the daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, 
the last duke of Dureuindy, brought to the House 
of Austria all the rich inheritance of the latter in 
the Low Countries, Franche Comté and Artois. 
Another marriage opened io the House of Austria 
the succession to the Spanish monarchy, including 
its Vast poxscssions in Italy and the New World, 
And Ferdinand L, having married, in 1521, Anne, 
sister of Louis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
succecdled, on tle death of the latter at the battle 
of Mohacz in 1526, to these states. There is, 
therefure, as much of truth as of point in ‘the 
tI"... 
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“* Bella porant alii, tu, felix Austria, nubc, 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibl regna Venus.” 

Charles ¥., the most powerful monarch of the 
Tlouse of Austria, concluded, in 1521,.a treaty 
with his brother Ferdinand, by which he assigned 
to him the hereditary possessions of the family in 
Germany, And there can be little doubt that this 
arrangement was for the advantage of both 
branches of the housc—tliat of Austria, properly 
so called, and that af Spain. 

The great. power aud ambition of the princes of 
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The reign of Joseph IT., the son and suecessor 
of Maria Theresa, is important from the reforms 
he effected in most departments of the govern- 
ment, and the territorics he added to the empire. 
It has been objected to the former that they were 
not introduced with suflicient caution, and that he 
would have accomplished more had he attempted 
less, No doubt, it must be admitted that he did 
not make sufficient allowance for the inveteracy 
of ancient prejudices, and that his innovations 
were frequently neither appreciated nor approved 


the House of Austria excited a well-faunded ularm by those for whose benetit they were intended ; 
among the other European powers, Fora length-| but there can be no doubt as to the rectitude of 
ened period the whole polities of Europe; its al-| his intentions; and, notwithstanding the obstacles 
liances, and its wars, bad iittle other object than | he experienced, his reforms, and the change he 
the humbling of the power of Austria, ‘This was | introduced into the mode of government, have 
the motive of the thirty years’ war, terminated by | been produetive of the greatest advantage, He 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, which secured i acquired Galicia from Poland, and the Bukowine 
the mudependence of the different states of the | from Turkey. 
Crermanic empire, and the free exercise of the Pro- It would be unnecessary, even if our limits 
testant religion, admitied of it, to attempt any sketeh of the fluc- 
In 1099 the Turks were finally expelled from ! tuations of Austrian power ‘during the eventful 
Hungary; and the genius of Prince Eugene gave | peried that flas elapsed since the breaking eut of 
the Austrians an ascendancy over the Ottomans ; the French revolution, in 1789. At certain stages 
they have ever since preserved. of her great struggle with France, Austria seemed 
In 1740, the maie line of the House of Haps-'to be depressed almost to the rank of a second- 
burg terminated by the death of the emperor: rate power, But the ambition of Napoleon having 
Charles VE, Dut his daughter, Maria Theresa, : effected his downfall, Austria was left at the end 
inarried to Franets of Lorraine, grand duke of: of the contest as powerful as ever; the loss of the 
Tuscany, suececded to his dominions, and, even- | Low Countries being fully compensated by her ac- 
tually, to the Imperial crown. Shortly after her | quisitions in Italy, a portion of which, however, 


accession, Frederick the Great, kimg of Prussia, 
selzed upon the preater part of Silesia, The re- 
covery of this province was the principal object 
of Austria and lee allies in the seven years’ war. 
Thut tis Prussian majesty triumphed over all his 


was agai detached by the war of 1849, followed 
by the peace of Zurich, 

The subjoied tabular statement shows the arca 
of the Austrian empire at different periods since 


enemies, and Silesia was finally ceded to Prussia, | 1780:— 


ly the treaty of Hubertsberg, in £743, 
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the death of the empress. Maria Theresa, in 





1 
Periods Provinees | Austrian Square Miles Squat Miles 
1780 | Austrian District ee — 1,786'92 87,105 
Snabian District . ' . . . . . . . — 149°50 3,140 
Burgundian District . . . : » fe : . oi — 479-00 10,058 
Falkenstein District . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ | — 2-00 42 
Tiohemia . . . . ' , . . . — 9n2-°a5 18,960 
Moruvia - 6 0. ee ak . | _ 386729 $112 
! Silesia . a“ ' , ‘ . soe . | — RIS 1879 
Hastern Gaticia . . : . . * “ . , | —- 1 420-50 29,831 
Lneowina , . . ' . . . . ' a — 18768 3,816 
Milan, Mantua, Castiglione, and Sabionctta . ; » oe — 124°60 2,617 
Hnngary * . eo fs . . - . . . —. 3,027°13 76,170 
Croutio aud Slavonia. ‘ . ‘ : : . ; ‘ -— 329-00 6,909 
Trunsylvania oo. 4 . ; , . ‘ - — G5A4OF 70,039 
Military Dronticr . 2 . . . ' . . — 682-00 14,322 
Totalin17890 .  . — 11,095°20 932,999 
| Snheequent Alterations ; 
1782 | Acited by Emperor Joseph IT. by Treaty, in the Inn District 4-00 — — 
| Lek | Acquired by Entperor Leopold,in Alt-Ostrova and Unna District 1°60 — — 
' Total at the beginning of the Reign of Emperor Francis I., a 
; 0 aE ACH PP, ° . : : , ’ . : . — 1] 1 a0 20,117 
17 | Acquired by the Third Division of Poland (Western Galicia) 88340 — —— 
iv? | (Peace of Catapo Formiod, by which Austria ceded Belginm, 
Lombardy, und Breiagau . . , . . . . 644-110 — — 
And received in return Venice, Istria, Dalmatia, and Atbania 645-00 — — 
Total in 1787 . . . — 11 ,982°20 251,626 
Ik01 | (Teace of Luneville} ecded Etsch, Palkenstein, and Frickthal aa 0} _— — 
i803 | Ceded Ortenba ee 8:00 _ —~ — 
41°00 mn — 
Acquired, Trient and Brixen . ‘ , ‘ “ ‘ . 8-00 a — 
1804 | Bought, Dlumeneek, Lindau, and Rothenfels . - ; LG io — —— 
Total at the Assumption of the Title of Emperor of Austria a 
on the Lith August, | R04 ‘ . . . ‘ “ — 12,040°70 ou 855 
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English 


Periods - Provinces Austrian Square Miles Square Miles 


- 3. mr mr ee — 
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r 
1805 | (Peace of Presburg), ecded Venicc, Venet.-Istria, Dalmatia, 
Albania,Tyrol, and Vorarlberg, and all Possessions in Suabia | 1,196¢-60 | = — — 


—r- - = 5 


Acquired, Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, Matrei-Ziller, and Brix- 


enthal . . ’ , . , . . a “ R652 | — —_ 
a i 7 
le. 


1807" | (Treaty of Fontainebleau), ceded Monfalcone sa G94 








Totalin 1807.06. (, — 11,023°68 231 497 
1809 | (Peace of Vienna}, celod Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, Matrei- 
4iller and Brixenthal, Inn, and Half TMstriet of Hansrack, 
Villach, Carniola, Girz, Gradisea, Aust.-Tstria, Trieste, 
; Finme, Half of Croatia, Western Galicia, and “amosk . T.851°45 __ 7 
1818 reaty with Russia), ceded Tarnopol and Czortkow =, : "13017 _ __ 


_ 


—_—_—_ 





Totalin TBI0. 6. — 9,049°06 189,883 
| 1814 | (Treaty of Paris, June 3), recovered North Tyrol and VYorarl- ! 
here . : , : : ‘ . . . . . 
1815 | (¥ienna Congress), acquired and recovered Tombarda-Vene- 
tian Kingdom, Gor, Griviisea, Trieste, the Whole of Tetrin., 
Dalmatia, Ragusa, Venet.-Albinia., Carniola, Fiwme, Cro- 
atia, South Tyrol, Malrei-Thal, Villach, Tarnopol, and 
Czurtkow * + * z + + a a . a 1 ieee 


213°9] — — 





—_—._ ' — 


| 
l 
| i872 288,897 





Totaiinl8ig. oo. _ 











1816) (Treaty of Munich, April 14). recovered Salzburg, Inn, Halt | 
of Hansruck, Ailler, and Brixentiml  . * , . . 212-09 — — 
1835 Total at Accession of Emperor Ferdinand I. . — 1158h71~ 948,279 
1846 | (‘Treaty with Russia and Prussia), incorporated Cracow and 
Thistrict . ‘ “ “ ‘ ‘ * . . “ ‘ 91°33 — — 
1818 Total at Accession of Emperor Francis Joseph I, | oo 11 ,Goti-U4 243,797 
BA 16 — — 


1859 | (Peace of Zurich), ceded the greatest part of Lombardy : 


— 11,252°88 236,311 





Total in 1849 . . , 





In 1804, Francis assumed the title of hereditary | marchaux, fitted for coverlets, horse cloths, &e., 
emperor of Austria; and on the 6th of Angust,} with hosiery, and tanneries, There is a coal mine 
180%, he renounced the title ef emperor of Ger- | at the hamlet of Chambois, within about a league 
many, This latter event had been preceded by! of the town, 
the formation of the confederation of the Rhine, This is one of the most ancient cities of France. 
and the entire dissolution of the old Germanic | It was originally called Bibracte, and is described 
empire. : by Cwsar as by far the greatest and wealthiest 

town (longe mazrimo ac enpiosixsimo) of the /&dui, 

AUTUN, a city of France, dep. Saone ct Loire, | (De Hello Gall. lib. 1. § 28.) Having been made a 
on the Arroux, 48m, SW, Dijon, on the railway | Roman colony by Augustus, it took the name 
from Dijon to Nevers, Pop, 11,897 in 1861, Itis| of Asgustodunagn from that emperor, and dun, a 
pictnresquely situated, partly on the deelivity and | Celtic term for a hill, Subsequently it was called 

artly on the top and at the bottem of a hil It i Flavia A¢duorum. The Burgundians took it in 
18 neither handsome nor regular; most part. of its; 427; and it was afterwards sacked and burned by 
edifices are old, and have a mean appearance; bui| the Saracens, and latterly by the English, in 1379. 
there are several among them well worth: notice, | [t espoused the party of the League, and suffered 
It has two cathedrals, situated on the summit of | much during the religions wars, “Ht still possesses 
the hill; but neither has been eompleted. The | many fine remains of antiquity. Of these the most 
spire of one of them, $25 ft. in height, is remark- ; celcbrated is the triumphal} arch, called the gate of 
able for its elegance and the lightness of its con-| Arrowx, of large dimensions, and which, though 
struction, The church of St. Martin, tult by | built withont cement, is in exceeding fine preserva- 
Queen Brunehault, and containing her tomb, fiv-! tion; a smaller triumphal arch; the ruins of an 
nishes specimens of different kinds of architecture, | amphitheatre, of a Roman burying-ground, of the 
The champ de Mars, in the middle of the town, | temple of Janus, built by Drusus, and of a temple 
& spacious square elevated on a terrace, and planted | of Minerva, ®with many bas reliefs, medals, and 
with trees, affords an agreeable promenade. The | utensils, ‘The ancient city was much more con- 
square of the cathedral has a magnificent foun- | siderable than the modern one, The walls may 
tain. There are two bridges over the Arroux, one | still be traced, and are so solidly built as to be 
of which is aaid to be built on the foundations of . almost. like reck, 

a Roman bridge. Autun is the seat. of a bishop,} ‘Tacitus mentions (Annal, lib. iii. § 43) that the 
of tnbunals of original jurisdiction, and of com-{[ noble youth of Gaul resorted for mstruction to 
merce; and has a college, a diocesan seminary, a| Augustedunum, Eumenes, the rhetorician, who 
cabinet. of antiquities and natural lustory, a collee- | was born here about the year 261, states in his 
tion of pictures, two small hbraries, and a theatre. | oration (Pro Restaurandis Scholis, § 20), that re- 
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porticoa or placea where the youth met, setting 
forth their names, situations, the rise and course 
of their rivers, the outline of their coasts, &c. ; and 
it is worthy of remark that some portion of this 
anicient delineation is sail to have heen recently 
discovered, (Eneye, des Gens du Monde, art. An- 
tiguités d’Autun.) 

The Prince de Talleyrand, who afterwards played 
s0 many important parts in the politieal drama, 
waa bishop of this towy at the commencement of 
the revolution, The Abbé Roquette, whom Mo- 
lidrd is said tu have taken for a model, was also 
one of its bishops, Tlus has given occasion fur 
the following epietam :— 

% Roquette dans sou tcinps, Taleyrand, dans le notre, 
Furcit les dvégnes d'Antnn : 
‘Tartuile est le portrait de lun; 
Abt si Mulitre cut connu Vautrel” 

AUNT RET 
Frauce, cap, dep. Youne, on the left bank of that 
river, 5m. 8H. Paris, with which 1t 1s connected 
hy railway. Pop. 15,081 in R61, It is agree- 
alt ¥ situate] on a hill, and its environs are chiwrm- 
lugs but with the exception of the houses alone 
fhe quay and the river's side, it 14 penerally i1- 
luli, with various crooked streets, and has a 
wloomy appearance, Principal publie buildings, 


enthedral, one of the finest Gothic cililices in 
Frauce ; the church of St, Peter r; the abbey of St. 
Germain; the bishep’s palace; and the hotel of 


the prefect. A finely shaded promenade surrounds 
{he town, and it is well supplied with water dis- 
tributed from a public fountain. Auxerre was the 

eat of a bishopric which las heen suppressed ; it 
has tribminals of original jurisdiction and of com- 
merece, a college (hich school}, a secondary cecle- 
siasiical school, a model school, a soctety af avri- 
cunture, abatanical rarden, & nnuscin1 of antlgUlties, 


a public library with 21,000 vols, and TSO ADSS., a | temple. 


handsome theatre, de. It las matutaetures of 

callenes, woollen coverlets, hosiery and caps, hats, 
carthenw are, Violin strings, and wine tasks, “The 
wines produced in the cuvirons are much esteemed, 


(an, Autissiodurum), a town of | 
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council-chamber, arsenal, and the dwellings of a> 
few of the principal courtiers, Ava contains many - 
temples, in one of which is a sitting unage of 
Gaudama, 24 ft. in herght, said to consist of a single. 
block of marble; in another all caths of conse- 
qucice sre administered, the breach of which is 
considered a heinous cnme. The houses are gene- 
rally mere huts thatched with grass: the markets 
are furnished with British, 18 well ag Chinese ani 
luago manufactures; but for trade, wealth, and 
prosperity, this capital is very far beneath Bangkok, 
the cap. of Siam. 

AVALLOS (an. Aéaflo), a town of France, dep. 
Yonne, cap, arrond, on the Cousin, 20 mi. SSh. 
Auxerre, Pop, 4,536 in 1861, It 1s beautifully 
situated on a granite rock, and commamsls, éspe- 
cialiv fron the promenade of the Petit Cours, a 
fine view of the nch and well-cultivated valiey of 
the Cousin, It 1s a handsome town, with good 
houses, and broad and well-kept streets. ‘The front 
af the parish church, the hospital, the theatre, and 
ihe coneert hall, deserve netice. Tt has a court of 
original jurisdiciiou, a commercial tribunal, and a 
college ; with fabrics of eloth, paper, mustard, &c, 
The easks aud other articles of tomefferte arc in 
hivh repute, The hills round the town produce 
excellent wine, of which it 1s the entrepot; and 
it has also au cxtengive trade in corn, timber, 
staves, and casks, 

Avallon is v ery old: it owes its foundation to a 
strong castle, every vestige of which has new dis- 
appeared, that. once eccupied the summit of the 
rock on which it is built, 

AVEBCITY, or ABURY, @ parish and small 
villare of England, eo. Wilts, & m. W. Marlbo- 
rouch. Pop. 747 im l8ot, and 725 in 1861, The 
parish contains the gigantic remains of what is 
usually considered to be a Celtic or Druidical 
This singular and stupendous ruin is 
situated in a flat tract of country, and consists of 
a large circular space of ground, havi ing on the 
outside a bank or mound of earth, the inner slope 
of which measures about 80 ft. in width: immedi- 


particularly those of Adigrame and Chettnette ; and ately within this bank is a broad and deep diteln; 
a considerable trade is carried on in them, and in! and along the inner edge of the latter stand the 


asks, wool, and staves, 
Jrom a little aveye the town, 

AUXONNE, a town of France, dep. Cote dc Or, 

‘ap, cant. on the deft bank of the Saone, 18 m, 
ESE, Dijon, Pop. 708 1 1461, 
finrth class of fortilicd tuwns, bemge defended by 
works constructed by Vauban. It is well bill, 
and the ramparts serve as pleasant promen: niles, 
There is a fine bridge across the Saone, with a levy 
pierced by twenty-three arches te give a pussape 
to the water in imundations, Auxdine 1s the seat 
of a tribunal of commeree; and has a college, a 
school of artillery, a small public library, &e., with 
manufactures of cloth, serges, and muslins, 

AVA (Ang-we, 2 lish -pond, sa calledl because 
ane formerly siood there}; the ancient and again 
tlie present cap. of the Birman empire, on the lett 
bank of the Trrawadi, ii m. AW. Bhamo, and 
above 300 m, N. Ranyoon, Jat, 219 SUN, lone. 
95° 58° 10" EF. Pop. tinder 30,000, QWilson) It 
comsists of an outer and inver city, both fortitied ; 
the outer is 54 om. in circuit, and is surrounded, 
except on the Irrawadi side, where there is scarcely 
any defence, by a brick wall 15 ft. luggh, ancl 1b 

athiek; outside of which, on the S.) 18 a deep, 
rapitl, and unfordable torrent, the Afyit-the ; on 
the W.a jungle aud swamp; and on the It, the 
Myit-rigé, a rapid stream, 100 yards broad The 
inner city is placed at the NE. anwle of the turmer, 
ant! is surrounded by a better wall, [ rn. in city 
and has also some natural defences, The inner 
city is almust wholly cvceupied by the palace, 

q 


i 


The Yonne is navigable : relics of a circle of vast upright stones, similar to 


thase of Stonehenge, measuring from [5 to 17 ft. 
in height, about 40 ft, round, and estimated to 
I weigh from 40 to 54 tons each. The diameter of * 


It ranks in the this circle is abont 1,400 ft,: when completa. it 


contained $00 stones, 40 of which were standing 
in 1722, when Dy, Stukeley examined it; but in 


| 1X02 only 1% stones were left, and the number has 


sinee been still further reduced. Within this outer 
circle, or gteat temple, as it is sometimes called, 
were two smalier temples, each formed of two con- 
ecntric circles of stones, having ane a single stone 
in the centre, and the other a group of three stones. 
Some of the stones in the two inner temples are of 
a prodigious size. They are all of a siliceous grit, 
and are of Lge same species as those that accompany 
the great chalk formation that here crosses the 
kinexlom, 

In connexion with the circular stones, or temples, 
already noticed, were two avenues each above 1 m, | 
in length, formed by double rows of vast upright 
stones. One of these led in a SE. direction 
Overton, where, according to Stukeley, it termi- 
nated in a small elliptical temple of similar stones: 
the other, or W, avenue, terminated in a single” 
stone, Stukeley supposes that the SE, avenue 
had, when perfect, 21M), and the W, 208 stones; 
hut. of the former, which had 72 stones standing 
in 1772, only 16 are now left, and of the latter 
only 2, 

The villaee of Avebury stands within the peri- 
phery of the ercat circle, or temple, and is in part 


SP puilt of the stones with which it and the minor 


| year doco corseerata: tor which Greevius has pro- 
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circles were composed, these having been blasted 
and broken to pieces, to serve for this and similar 
purposes, 
Immediately S. from the great cirele or temple 
at. Avebury, dist, 3 m:, is the barrow, or artificial 
mound of earth, called Silbury-hill, This huge 
barrow covers, ‘according to the measurement 
adonted by Sir B,C, Hoare, 5 acres and 30 perches 
of ground, being 2,027 ft. in circumference at the 
base: its diameter at. the tap is 120 ft., the sloping 
height of its side 316 ft, and its perpendicular 
height 170 ft. It is impossible to sey for what 
purpose this Immense mass of earth was heaped 
torether; but it seems: not unreasmnable to cou- 
clude that it may have becn in some way connecter 
with the stone circles at Avebury, (Dr, Stukeley's 
volume on Avebury, published in 1743, and subse- 
quently Sir F.C, Toare’ s Ancient W iltghire.) 
However desirable, it does net appear very pro- 
bable that.any satisfactory explanation will ever 
be given of the purposes for which the sinyuwar 
structures described above were erected, All traces 
af their origi scem to be buried in impenetrable 
obscurity. The favourite theory ts, that the struc- 
ture at “Avebury, as well as that of Stonchenye, 
wore. druidicat temples, where tlie Druids, or priests 
of the ancient Britons, celebrated their sacred 
rites, But, notwithstanding the confidence with 
which this theory has heen put forward, and the 
learning and ingenuity displayed in ils Suppart, it. 
appears to be entirely destitute, not merely of 
roof, hut even of any cansilerable degree of pro- 
abflity. Cesar, Lucan, Tacitus, and Pliny, the 
principal authorities with respeet to the Prnids, du 
not give the smallest countenance to the notion af 
ther having constructed or made use of any such 
temples. Cesar (see Bello Gallico, lib, vil s, 18) 
says that they retired at a certain period of the 


posed to read éecoe consecrate: and this emendatien 
is rendered probable by what is said by laican, 
Tacitus, and Pliny, The first says, in reference to 
the Druicts, ; 


* Nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis ineis.’ Lib. 3, line 453, 





Tacitus (Annal. bb. xiv. s. 30) tells us that the 
iiomans, having taken Mona, or Anglesey, appa- 
rently the grand seat of the Drutds, ent down their 
groves sacred to savage superstitions—exrcisique 
fuel, savis superstitionibus sacri. And Pliny (list. 
Nat, ib. xvi, 3, 4-4), states that the Druids vaheraum 
eliqunt tucos, nee ulla sacre sine en fronde coufietund, 
But no classic author makes the remotest allusion 
to the Draids using such exsraordinary temples as 
those previously described, Henee, if any depen |e 
dence be placed on ancient authority. if would 
seem that the seats of druid superstituen were 1 the 


recesses of the forest—tin places as remote as pos | 1860, 


sible fragn Stonehenge, or even Avebury. 
AVEIRO, 4 sea-port town of Portugal, prov, 
Reira, 84 m. NNW, Connbra, on the &, chore of 
the zustHary of the Youga, lat. 40° 3x" 24" N 
long. 89 37°54" W. Pop, 4,913 in 1858, It is the 
stat of a bishopric and of a custom-house ; and 
Jiaa.a rood deal of trade im salt, manufnetured in 
the ittle islands tn the bav; in sardines, of which 
there is an extensive fishery ; and in wine, oranges, 
de, It has a college, a hospital, a workhouse, 
and seven convents, The oysters on the adjoming 
eoast are reckoned. the best in Portugal. The en- 


. trance to the mouth of the river is pointed out by 


iwo stote pyramids, each seventy feet lugh, which, 
when brought into a line, slow the course over the 
bar, The latter has about 15 feet at high-water 


! 
: 


| 


li. from the shore of Lake Morat. 
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depths are respectively 12 and 74 feet. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to observe, that the bar being of 
shifting sand, is liable to perpetual changes, and 
that it should never be attempted without the aid 
ofa filet. (Tofino, Spanish Pilot, Eng. trans., p. 
9%, &e.) 

AVELGHEM, a town of Belgium, prov. W. 
Flanders, on the scheldt, 9 m. ESE, Courtnay. 
Pop, 4,047 in 1856. 

AVELLA (an, Abella), « town of Southern 
Italy, prov. Avellino, 5 m, NE. Nola, in a charm- 
ing situation, commanding a view of Naples. Pop. 
5, 250 in 1861. It is celebrated by Virgil for its 
honey or its apples, it is not certain which : —-- 


“Et quos matifere: dceapectant mcenia Abelle,’ 


fan. vii, 740, 
But some MAS, read medifere, 

AViLLING (an, Abeilinum),a town of Soutlerm 
Italy, cap. of province of same name, on the decli- 
vity of a hill in a fertile valley near the Sabato, 
29m. E. Naples. Pop. 19,285 in 1861. Tt is for- 
tified, is the seat of a bishopric, of the civil and 
commercial courts for the prov., and has a royal 
college. Ft asa cathedral, three parish churches, 
a aquare aderned with an obelisk, a public granary: 
with manufactures of coarse cloth, paper, macea- 
ron, sausages, Whose superior execlience has long 
been admitted, and dveing works, Jt is the en- 
trepét of the surrounding country, and has a pretty 
extensive trade, Chestnuts are gathered in large 
quantities in the environs, but hazel nuts are their 
most important product, The latter were greatly 
esteemed by the Romanus, and were called by them 
nures Arellane. 

Avellino is said by Swinburne to be ‘a eon- 
siderable eity, extending a mile in length down the 
dechivity of a hill, with ugly streets, ‘but tolerable 
houses. The churches have nothing te recom- 

mend them, being crowded with monstrous orna- 
ments in a barbarous style, which the Neapolitans 
seem to have borrowed fram the spamards, The 

mithedralisa poor building, in a wretched situation, 
with little to attract the eve except some uncouth 
Latin <distichs, and shapcless Gothic sculpture, 
Their only edifice of note is a public granary, of 
the composite order, aclorned with antique statues, 
and avery elegant. bronze one of Charles II, kings 
of Spain, while a boy, The town abounds with 
previsions of ever sort, and each street 1s supplied 
with wholesome water! (Swinburne’s Two Sici- 
hes, vol, ip. 111, dte ed.) Tt has, however, been 
aoa deal improved of late years: but the above 
is stl a pretty fair representation of its general 
appearance, 

AVIENCITES, Germ. Wiffisburg (an. Aven- 
firwe), a town of Switzerland, in a portion of the 

canton de Vand enclosed in that of Frei im, 5.1m 
from Port Alban, on the Lake Neuchatel, and 12 
Pop. 1,786 in 
This town, now hardly worth notice, was 
formerly one of the most important in Switxer- 
land. According to some authorities, it was built, 
anda Roman colony placed in it, by Vespasian ; 
hut others, with more probability, conjecture that 
it, was only repaired and beautified by ¥ espasian, 
after being laid waste by Vitellius, “Lhe ancient 
walls enclose a space ofinere than 5 m. i eireunmt- 
ference. Tt has some fine remaina of antiquity, 
such as mosaical pavements, an amphitheatre, 
columns of white marble, an aqueduct, &c.; and 
its Importance is known from several Roman milc- 
stones found in parts of the Pays de Vaud, being ail 
numbered from Aventicum, Though tow at a 
considerable distance from the-lake, it was during 
the period of its prosperity upen its margin, the 
iron nes te which the boats were fastened being 
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AVENWELDE, 4 village of Prussia, prov. 
Westphalia, reg. Minden, about half-way between 
Bielefeld and Wiedenbrnck. Pop. 1,495 in 1861. 
The inhabitants are chictly engaged in lnen 
manufkctiyres. ; 

AVERNO (LAKE OF), (an, Avernus),a famous 
lake in Southern Italy, about 10 m, W. Naples, 
near the aca, The lake occupies what there 1s good 
reason to think is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and is.everywhere surrounded by hirh hills, except 
where there is an outlet, by which it formeriy 
communicated with the Lucrine lake. It is from 
14 to 14m, in eircuniference; the water clear, 
very deop, and well supplied with tench. During 
the early period of Roman history the hills round 
this lake were thickly covered with dense forests, 
which cave it a gloomy appearance, and by con- 
finine the mephitie vapours that rose from the 
voleame soil, rendered the air extremely un- 
healthy. In consequence the place was carly 
revarded with superstitious awe, The pocts re- 
presented Avernus as sacred te the infernal gods, 
and as being, in fact, the entrance by whieh Ulysses 
and JEneas deseended to the lower regions | 

—-‘ fara est Acherontis ad undas 
Pandere iter emcas staenante voragine fatnecs, 
Laxat et horrendos anerit tellnris hints, 
Interdanique nove perturbat lumine manes.’ 
Gil, Ltakicus, xil, 

Tt was said that no bird could fly over the lake 
without being destroved by its poisonans exhala- 
tions, and henee its name Avernus (Apres), with- 
out birds}, This is noticed by Virgil, me some 
well-knawn lines (En, vi. 257). 

But. during the reign of Angustus, Agtippa dis- 
pelled the ebscurity and sanctity that had soe long 
encircled the Avetims, Eke cot down its proves; 
and having jomed it tothe Luerineg bay, he brought 
ships inte its soliludes, and used it as a harbor in 
which to exercise guilleys! The Luecrine lake, or 
rather hay, was almost entirely, filled np by the 
subterrancous eruption of Monte Niove, in 1ak, 
On one side the lake of Averna are the remains of 
a large octagon temple, probably appropriated to 
the worship of Hecate; and opposite the temple, 
on the other side the lake, is the opening of the 
subterranean conduit usually called the grotte of 
the Sybil, but which was, in fet. a tunnet leading 
fromthe lake ta the sea. Phe hills round the lake 
are new euvered with gardens mid vinevards, and 
retain none of that gloomy grandeur fur whieh 
they were once so velebrated, They are still, 
however, at certain seasons unhealthy, 

AVERSA, a town of Southern Tlaly, prov. Ca- 
seria, 9m. N. Naples. and 11 om, 2, dren: the Me- 
diterranean, Pop. (R518 in Uk), It is situated 
in a beautiful plain covered with vines and oranze 
trees: is well built and well laid out, 1s the seat 
af a bishopric, said te he the richest m the Kange- 
dem: of a royal governor, and of a tribunal. It 
has nine churches and some convents; but it is 
principally distingidshed by its fouudling hospital 
and its Innatic asylum. ‘The former is sal by 
Balti, to be a nursery of artists and artisans for the 
entire kingdom, The latter is exceedingly well 
managed, The apartments are laid eut and fur- 
Wished so as to suit the state of the patients; ane 
every methed is resorted to, by amusement and 
exercise, to divert their attention. ‘Those that are 
furious are of course separated from thie others, anc 
subjected, if need he, te the strait-jacket, This 
establishment has served as a model te ethers, at 
Reggio, Modena, and Palermo, | A sort af almend- 
eake, called ferrone, made here, 18 in great demand 
at Naples, 

Aversa was built in 1030, by the Normans; but 
it was subsequently twice burnt down. Andrew, 


AVEYRON 


of Hungary, husband to Joan I, queen of Naples, 
was murdered here in 1345. | 

AVESNES, a town of France, dép. du Nord, 
cap. arrond. and canton, on the greater Elpe, 104 
m, 8. Mauheuge, Pop, 8,516 in 1861. it is a 
fortified place of the 4th class, its fortifications 
having been repaired by Vauban, It ts the seat 
of a sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of original 
jurisdiction and of commerce, a commercial col- 
lege, an hospital for old persons, and an agricul- 
tural society. It is ill inilt, and triste. The 
cathedral has a apire 3) ft. in hetght, which has 
five chimes of bells. Jt has manufactures of coarse 
serze, woollen hosiery, carpentry work, with tan- 
neries, breweries, soap works, and distilleries. A 
particular kind ef cheese produced here is known. 
as ‘Marolles,” Avecsnes suffered severely from the 
explosion of a powder magazine, when besieged 
by the Prassians in f814, | 

AVEYRON, adep, of France, in the southern 
part of the country, being separated from the Me- 
diterrancan by the Herault; between 43° 417 30” 
and 4149 55’ 25" N, lat. and 1° 50° 15” ane 
3° 90" EL long, Area &&82,17L hectares, - Pop. 
596,075 in 1861. This is one of the most moun- 
tainaas depts, af France. With the exception of 
same taleanic plateaux detached from the Plomb 
de Cantal. aud which advance as far as the Tru- 
yore, all the other mountains belong ta the chain 
of the Cevennes, the summit ridge of which forms 
its &. frentier. ‘The mean elevation of the gail is 
very considerable, Rhodez being 2.280 it. above 
the leve] of the sea, The mountains are inter- 
sected hy ravines, and have many subterranean 
eaves. The soil of the plateaux and clevated 
crounds is generally very inferior; but that of the 
valleys ix very fertile, and produces all serts of 
eam. Principal rivers, Let, Avevron, whence the 
dep, takes it naine, and Tam. Agriculture is ma 
very backward state, in consequence partly of the 
untraitful nature of the soil, partly of the long 
continuance of frosts and the frequent occurrence 
of hail-storma, but principally of the want of. ca~ 
pital and poverty of the inhabitants, Freld labour 
ix mostly performed by oxen, Produce of corm 
aicient for the consumplion, Sheep numerous, 
and their wool, which is generally fine, estimated 
at SOOO kilogs. a year, A great number of 
cattle, horses, mules, and pigs are raised. In the 
district of Roquefort, where cheese is made from 
sheep's milk, and the district of Guyole, the dairy 
ix an oliject of great attention. In some parts the. 
farms are extensive, and the strictest gradation 13 
preserved among the labourers attached, The 
latter cat Hetle butcher’s meat, and their food is 
very indifferent. Seme wine ts made, but the 
quality is inferior, According to the official tables, 
the soil of the dep. 18 mostly distnbuted as follows : 
—Cultivable land 368,000, meadows 122,000, vine- 
vards 34,000, forests 84,000, and heaths, rocks, 
wastes, &e, 209,000 hectares, ‘Tle export of agri- 
enlitural produce reaches at an average 12,000,000 
fr, a year, of which the cheese of Roquetort and 
Guyole, sheep, and woollen stiffs, enter together 
for about one-fourth. The coal and iron mines of 
the Aveyron are among the most important in 
France. Jron-works have heen established within 
the last. thirty years, and they are now: prosecuted 
with creat spirit and success, and furnish employ- 
ment to some thousands of workpeaple. A good 
eal of copper is alse produced. Manufacturing 
industry lias made very considerable progress. 
About 20,000 workpeople are supposed to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of coarse woollen stuffs, 
hosiery, &c. In the arrondissement of St, Affrique 
about 900) hands are employed in the spmning 
and manufacture of cotton; and there are in the 
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dep, about 800 employed in the tanning and dress- { mene building, in, which 1,000 old soldiers are 


ing of leather and the glove trade. There are | accommedated. 


also factories of hats and paper, with dyc works, 
and coopers’ works, Aveyrou sent. three members 
to the legislative assembly in L804. Principal 
towns, Ithodez, Malhau, St. Ajfrique, and Ville- 
franche, ‘The inhabitants are said to be much 
addieted to drinking and quarreling; and as they 
all carry a knife, called a cupiuehecdou, 
rels sometimes end fatally. 
AVEZZANQ, a town of Southorn Italy, prov. 


Aquila, in a fine plain, within about a mile from! len aud catton fabrics 


the NW, angle of the lake Fueino. Pop.4,720 in 
T861. [tis surrounded wy walls, which, however, 
are ina rutnous condition, ‘The houses are vene- 
rally mean, but there are some good buildings, 
amon which a castle belonging to the Colonna 
family, 

AVIGLIANA, a town of Northern Italy, prov. 
Turn, 15 m. W. Turin, 





coarse cloth, atul filatures al’ silk, 

AVIGLIANO, a town of Southern [taly, prov. 
Potenza, cap, cant, 11m. NNW. Potenza, Pop, 
16,652 in P81. [ft is built on the declivity of a 
hill, apart of which being nnodermined, in is2-t, 
by enntinuel Talus, gave 
part of the town Ft has a Sine collewiate cliuireh, 
sundry eouvents, ak a royal collewe. “The sur 


southern [take 

AVIGNON (ai. Arenio), a city of Vrance, cap. 
dep. Vaucluse, on the left bank of the Rhone, 53 
m. N NYY, Marseilles, ou the Paris-Mecdhiterranean 
railway. Pop, 88,08] in 1s6l, 
an Archhishoprie, of a tribunal of oericinal juris- 
diction and of commeree, and lias a roval college 
of the 2nd ¢lass, a primary nernial school, a thea- 
logical seminary, a selivel of desion, a prblic 


The Hotel Diyeu is also on a large 
scale. The theatre, a large handsome edifice, was 
erected in S824. Avignon communicates with 
the opposite bank of the river by two lwidges, one 
of wood and one of boats, Since the opening of 
the railway from Paris to the Mediterranean, which 
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| has a station here, the trade of the city has yreatly 
their quar- | improved, and it has becume the seat of several 


new Inanufactures. ‘They consist principally of 
silk stuils and velvets. There are also some wool 
; With a cannon foundry, a 


type foundry, dvé works, anc tanneries. A oot . - 


many works are printed in the town. -Laree 
quantities of inadder are produced in the neigh- 
bouring: county, and Avignon is the centre of the 
trade tn that dri, | 

Avignon existed before the Reman invasion, 
ail alierwards became a Roman eolony. In 1305 


Pop. SiH] ge teed. it | Clement VW. trusferred thither the residence of 
has a castle, fabrics of | the 


popes, who coitimied to reside lere till 1377, 
when they returned fo Nemes but two sehismatical 
popes, or popes elected’ by che French cardinals, 
resided at Aviguon till Pita. Clement VI. having 
acquired the property of the town and district, it 


Pcontinued to belong to the holy sees and though 


‘ay, amd cesiroved a 


sometimes taken by the French, it was ahvays 


i Testareyd, till E791, when it was finally biearperated 


wilh Price, 
Towidiig country produces the finest oxen in! 


Tt os the seat of: 


‘the Adaja, 64m. WNW) Mactried 


library containing 30,000 volumes and S00 MESS, | 


a mnseum of pictures, a balanical garden, with 
sucieties of arts and agriculture, 
long the residence of the pepes, Avignon was 
filled with churches, convents, aad other religions 
houses, many of which have now fallen inte decay, 
It, is situated i a fine plain, and is surrounded by 
high wails, flanked with numerous towers, [ts 


remcnades along the walis, andl its quays alone i same manufactures of coarse cloth, and prepares 


i boders and other utensils made of the copper 
waa formerly much more populous and thriving | 


than at present, and half the space now included : 


the river, are both said to be very fine. The city 


within the walls is oveupied with vardens, &ec. 
The streets are narrow and crooked; and the 


houses and buildings have generally a gloomy, } 


melancholy appearanee, Mr. Inglis sayvs.—* J 


Avignon as & residenee : its filtliness is discust- 


Having been - 
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im. SSby. Tfoveredo, 


never saw any town that 7 shewld not prefer toa castle, mannfactures of silk and velvet, and a 


ing, absalutely jaconceivable to be found in a! 


ecivilised country. And it is tle less excnsable as 
the town is well supplied with water,’ 
land, &e., p. 186.) This was sunie hirty years 
ago, and sinee then things have somewhat mended, 
although the ancient city is not vet famous for 
cleanliuess,, The aicient palace, oecupied by the 
popes, stands on the dechvity of the rock called 


(Switzer | 


Je Dons, Jt isa Gothie building, constructed at: 
different periods, of vast extent, with hieh, thick 


walls, and now serves as a prison, military depot, 
and barracks, The cathedral vhurch of Nurre 
Dame de Dons is very ancient, and contains the 
tombs of several distinguished persons. The 
church of the Cordeliers, of which ouly the spire 
new remains, contained the tomb of Laura, im- 


- mortglixed by Petrarch, and of the ‘Lrave Crillon,’ 


the friend of Henry LV., and one of the most 
chivalrous of French warriora, The Hotel ces 


. + 
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AVIGNONET, a town of Franee, dep, Haute 
Garonne, near the aun of Languedoc, 1 im. NW, 
Castelnaudry, Pop, 2500 in ishl, Here five 
nqeUsitors were pat to death hy the Albigeois in 
P2d2. 0 Ltaymond, Count of Toulouse, suspected of 
scerétly insiigating the crime, was coudemned by 
innecent TEL, te be stripped naked and whipped. 

ANILA, a tuwn of Spain, cap, prov. Avila, on 
Pop Git in 
Iker, Jias the seat of a bishopric, and has a uni- 
versity, eit parish churches, and wumerous con- 
vents and hospitals, Formerly it was richer and 
more flourtshing them at present, [t has still 
mantiactures of cloth, cotton, hats, and silk, 

AVILIS, a town of Spain, Asturias, af the 
month of the diver of the same name: 18 m, 
SN. Ovielo. Pop. 8297 in isaT, There is a 
beautiful stone lridve across the river. It has 


obtained from the neighbouring mines. It has 
very little trade, the water in the port being 
so shalluw that it is hardly accessible even to 
COAST OTS, 

AVIs, a town of the Tyrol, near the Adige, 13 
Pop. 8,530 in 1857, Jt has 


quarry of tints, 

AVIZ, atown of Portugal. prov. Alontejo, 33m, 
WSW. Portalegre. Pop, 1.580 in 1858, It is the 
chief place of the knights of the order de L: VIS, 
founded by Alpluuso £. in J bE, 

AVIA, a town of France. dep. Marne, cap. 
canton, 6 om. SSE, Epernay, Pop, 1874 in 1861, 
lis territery is celebrated for its vineyards, which 
produce larse quantilies of Champagne moussenx 
of the second quality, [t has an extensive trade 
lu wine, 

AVOLA, or AULA, a sea-port town of Sicily, 
prov, svracuse, 12m, SW. Syraeuse. Pop. 10,754 
in 1861, ‘Phe town is prettily and salubricusly 
sittuited on a woody eminence, having a marine 
ville ou the beach, a tonnara, and a battery for 
defeice ; and fromm several respectable edifices, tole- 
Tuble streets, anda good miarket-place, has an sir 
of cleanliness and recularity, Tesides the profits 
of the tommara, dhe town has a considerable trate 
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and fruit, and some in sugar, made from the only 
cane plantation now left.on the island. The ad- 
jacent country abounds with game, and supplies 
pasturage to a great number of fine cattle, many 
of which are exportéd to Malia, 

AVOLD (ST.), a town of France, dép. Moselle, 
eap. cant., on the Rossel, 18 m. W. Sarquemines. 
Pop, 3,288 in 1861, 

AVON, the name of several rivers in England, 
of which the most important are :— 

1, The (jer Avon, has its svuree at Avon- 
Well, near Naseby, in Northamptonshire, about 
B00 ft. above the level of the sea. It tlows pene- 
rally in a SW. direction, but with a very winding 
course, passing successively the towns af Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avoen and Evesham, til it unites with 
the Severn at Tewkesbury. It has a large body of 
water: and is navigatde by barzes for about {0 m., 
or fram the Severn to Stratford. where it is joined 
by the Stratford cunal. Its entire course may be 
about 100m, 

2) The Lower Avon, has its sources confticuons 
to Malmesbury and Wooton-Basset, in Wiltshire, 
its two arms uniting near Great Somerford: it 
thence pursues a cirenlar course, passing Clip- 
penham, Lractford, Bath, and Bristel, fall ito 
the Bristol Channel about & m, below Bristol. 
Qwinge to the great tise and fall of the tide, the 
larsrest class of merchautmnen come up the river te 
Bristel, The Kennet and Avon canal, from New- 
bury to Bath, conneets the Thames with the Avon, 
establishing a water communication across the 
kingdom, 

3. ‘The Hampshire Avon, risea near Devizes, on 
the N. side of Salishury Pain, At Salisbury if is 

joined by the Wily and the Bourne; and is aayi- 
gable from ‘Frafalwar-house to where it Jalls inte 
the English Channel at Christchurch, 

There are some other rivers of this name in Ene- 
land, but none of them seom to he considerable 
enough to require any special notice, There are 
also three stoall rivers of this mame in Scotland : 
ene an affuent of the Spey, one of the Clyde, ard 
another having its embonehure in the frith of 
Forth, near Borrowstoness. 

AVRANCHES (an. agenda), a town of Franee, 


dcp. Manche, cap. arrondissement, on a hill near , 


the Suez, 32m. SSW. St. Loo and 30 m, from the 
sea, on the raihway from Argentan to Granville, 
Pop, 8,502 in i864, This isa very oll town, [ts ¢a- 


thedral, conseerated in (lt, was unroofed curing | 


the revolution, and is wow inrains. $n ait,in ile, 
Ilenry [1 king of Engdaud. did penance aml te- 
ceived absolution for the murder of Beckett. (Lyt- 
telton's Ilist., Henry JL. ¥. po P28.) Avrancnes 
has a trilmnal of original jurisdiction. a college, a 
workhonse, a theatre, and a publie library, con- 
taining 10,000 voluines and 200 MPSS, with manu- 
factures of Jace and blondes, Small vessels come 
up the river ty the bridge opposite the town, but 
it has littie trade, 

AX, a town of France, dép. Arriege, cap, cani. 
on the river of that name, 20 m1. SE. Fou. Pop. 
1,67 in 1865. The situation of Ax is very pic- 
turesque and yomantic, It derives distincticn 
from its numerous hot nineral springs, the heat of 
the water of seme of which approaches nearly to 
the boiling point. ‘Their reputation is Increasing, 
and with it the size and importance of the town, 
the latter being entirely dependent on the resort 
to the wells, 

AXED, a fortified town of the Netherlands, prov, 
Zen'and, 214m. WNW, Antwerp, Pop. 2,531 i 
Jail, 


AY 


6,590 acres, and 2,918 inhab., according to the 
census of 1861. It is irregularly built on the de- 
clivity of a small hill, has wide streets, and 33 
clean and healthy. The church, a clumay struc- 
ture, is in part very ancient, and there is a frce 
school where fourteen children are educated gratis. 
The inhab, are principally engaged in the manu- 
facture of carpets, in imitation of those of Persia 
and Turkey, which are but little if at all inferior 
to the renuine fabrics, 

AXUM, an ancient and much decayed town of 
Abyssinia, prov. Tigre, near one of the gourees of 
the Mareb (Astusaspes), (10m. SW. Atkecko, on 
I the Red Sea: lat. 1495’ N., long. 38° 274° RE. The 
/ population is variously estimated at from six to 
iten thousand. It is situated in « nook formed by 
two hills; and is said by Messrs, Combes and 
Tamisier, by whom if has been visited, to be the 
handsomest town of Tigvé, The houses are of a 
cylindrical form, surmemumted by a cone, Th its 
centre is a Christian church, which seems to oc- 
‘enpy the site of an ancient temple, desenhed by 
i My, Salt. (Valentia’s ‘Travels, i11. 48) 3 but the tra- 
i vellers referred to abave say, that Salt’s statements 
with respect to it are much exagecrated, Aecord- 
ing ta them it is inferior even to 2es greniers ord2- 
naires; $0 that in this instance Bruce, who is ac- 
cused by Salt of having undervalued the church, 
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en Alivssinie, i, 267.) Axum, however, would not 
he worth notice were it not for its ancient fame, 
aml 3ts antuities, That it is very ancient is 
abundantly certain; and its former greatness is 
evineed by the ruins which still remain, Of these 
the most. conspicuous is an obelisk 60 ft, in height 

Salt says, in Lord Valentia’s Travels. 80 #t,5 Out 
he afterwards rectified his mistake), formed of a 
single block of granite, crowned with a patera, anil 
beautifully sculptured, though not with hieroyly 
pliics, ‘There are said to have been formerly above 
itty obclisks in the city: but, execpt the one now 
neticed, the others are all prostrate. 

li is known that a Greek kingdom was founded 
in Ethiopia, of whieh Axum was the capital, and 
gave itx name to the country, some time after the 
Christian wra, The Greek writers of the later 
ares used, in fact, to call the Etliopians ANUINLLOS 5 
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;and the Periplus ef the Erythrean Sea affords 
authentic evidence of the existence of the inde- 
pemlent kingdom of Axum, tewards the end of 
the second centary. Some light is thrown on this 
intricate subject by the discovery, at Axum, of an 
upright slab or stone, bearing an mseription, & mic 
and translated by Mr. Salt, ‘Phis remarkable 
monument records the result of a successful attack 
rade by Aizanas, king of the Axumites, on some 


| 

barbarous tribes. And it. so happens that Aizanas 
was king of Abyssinia during the reign of the 
emperor Constantius, who adtiressed a letter to 
him anno 330, This, therefore, may fairly be con- 
cluded as the date of the inscription in question ; 
hut there is no evidence to show the wra of the 
fuuudation of the Axumite kingdom, or how long 
it existed alter the above «late, 

Aduiis, situated at the better of Annesley Bay, 
on the Red Sea, was anciently the port of Axum, 
and a great mart for the commodities of Ethiopia, 
Kevpl, Arabia, &e, It was the pert whence FE thio- 
pian slaves were shipped for all parts of the world. 
(Ancient Universal [istory, xviil, 329, 8vo. ed.) 

AY, or AI, a town of France, dép, Mame, cap. 
cant. on a hill near the Mame, 15 m. 8. Rhemms. 
Pop, 8,418 in 1801. 
wine, the best of the 
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This town is famous for its 
vins mousseut de Champagne. 
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would seem tobe the preferable authority. (Vovapre | 
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‘it, is unquestionably an exquisite liquor, being 
lichter and sweeter than the Siler’, and accom- 


panied by a delicate flavour and aroma, somewhat 
analogous to that of the pine-apple. That which 
Merely creams on the surface (demi mousseur) is 
preferred to the full-frothing (grund MOUSSEUL) 
wine,’ (History of Wines, p- 15-1). 
AYAMONTE, a fortified town of Spain, prov, 
Seville, on the E. side of the embonchure of the 
Gaudiana, 25m. W. Huelva, lat, 837° 13° N,, long, 
“IN 18" WL Pop. 6,969 in 1857, Tt stands on 
the dechivity of a hill, and has twa parish churches, 
4 fonmdling hospital, an almshouse; and some con- 
veritas, The inhabitants are princivally engaged 
1n fishing; but. some ship-buildituys is also carried ou, 
and lace, soap, and earthenware are manufactured. 
AYLESBURY, a borough, m, town, and par. of 
England, co, Buckingham, lund, Aylesbury, on 
i eminence in the celebrated yale of the samp 
name, 38 m. NW. London. 184 SI. Buckingham, 
The borough includes an area of 3.200 acres, and 
A pop, of 6,168 in 18GI, Tt ds irregularly built, has 
modern market-house, constructed alter tle model 
of the temple of the eight winds at Athens, and a 
handsome county-bali, in which ihe Lent assizos 
for the county are held: the COHItY fail is alse in 
the town, and here, too, the members for the 
county are nominated, and the return declared. 
The church is a large ancient structure, with a 
tiwer visible many miles reund, ‘The charities of 
Aviesbury are numerous and valuable. Among 
others there is a free school, for the support at 
which a considerable amount of property has heen 
bequeathed, that furnishes education | for about 
130 boys; there are also a number of other elia- 
ities, with almshouses, &e. Same lace is muanu- 
factured, and asnumber of the lihalttants of the 
flown and its vieinity cmplov themselves in the 
breeding: and fattening of ducks, of which larce 
humbers are sent to the metropolis, Aylesbury 
has returned two m, te the ID, of C, since badd, 


Previously to 1804, the right af’ voting was in the 
hab, of the borough paying scot and lots dat in 


consequcnee of the ilagrant corraption of the 
leeturs, the privilege of voting for the menihers 
for the borough was then extended te the frec- 
holders of the hund. of Aylesbury. The parl. 
borough had 27,0190 inhab,, according to the 
census OF SOL, revistered electors 1304. Phe 


vale of Aylostniry is one of the tichest traets in’ 


the empire, It is principally appropriated to the 
fattoning: of eattle and dairying, 

AYLESFORD, a village and par. of England, 
ea, Kent, lathe Aylesford: the village bequge on 
the right bank of the Medway, which intersects 
the par, m. 30, SE. London. ‘fhe par, contains 
di acres, atc a pop. of 2047 in L8G. The 
church, a handsome building, ia situated on an 
emineuce higher than the roofs of the houses jin 
the village, ‘There is a bridge over the Mettwa Vy 
ai an almshouse, endowed in 1605. Near the 
town Was a Carmelite monastery, granted ai the 
dissolution of the monasteries, by Heury VII. to 
sir Thomas Wyatt; from whom it has descended 
10 the Furch family, now earls af Aylesford, who 
have modernised the building, and made it a 
comfortable residence, Hut. the most remarkable 
monument in the vicinity of Avlesfortt is Atscoty 
House, about Pim. NE. from the village, 16 con- 
sists of three laree upright stones, evel about 
Sftoin height, with apather Iving on the top, 11 
ft. im length by 8 in breadth, and 2 thick ; and 
there are some similar stones in the Vlaiiuty, An- 
fiquarians differ widely in opinion as to the object 
of this singular structure: but the more COTE 
ONION seems to be that it wae jutauce| ac a 





AYR of 


battle, circa ap, 455, with the Saxons unde 
Hengist and Horsa. (Hasted’s Kent, &vo. ed 
vol, tv.; Turner's Anglo-Saxons, book iii, cap. 50. 
AYR, a marit. co. of Scotland, on its W. coast, 
stretchiug for about 75 m. along the shores of the 
Irish Sea and the Frith of Clyde, having N. the 
co Of Kenfrew, 1. Lanark and ‘Dumfries, SE. 
Kirkcudbright and 8, Wigtown, It contains 

| 050,156 acres, of which nearl ya half is supposed to 
Ihe arable. 1t is divided into the three districts of 
| Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham. The first, which 
comprises the county to the 8, of the river Doon, 
is for the most part moorish, wild, and mountain- 
ous, Kyle, the middle district, tvinge between the 
Doon on the S, and the Irvine ot the N 
a large extent of low, well-cultiy 
ithe shore: but the BR. part is 
ous. Cunningham, though 


+f POSSesHeS: 
ated iand along 
hilly and mountain- 
the smallest of the 
ous, best cultivated, 

Agri- 
an war, 

but it has 
interval, and 
(lozen years, 
rsected with good roads, 


districts, is the most popul 
aid nchest. Climate moist and mild. 
culture, down to the close of the Americ 
wax, speaking generally, execrable; 
sbeeu prodigiously improved in the 
pespecially during the last ten or 
The whole co. is new inte 
land is well fenced and subdivide. Drainage, the 
; Most wnpertant of all Improvements, has been 
proseculed loa great extent; and the practice of 
furrow draining is carried on with extraordinary 
| 20a" and the most. perfect success, Improved roa- 

ations have heen everywhere inirudneed: and 
lands that formerly only produced poor crops of 
black oats, now carry heavy crops uf wheat and 
barley. The Ayrshire cow is particularly fitted 
for the dairy, which js extensively carried on, 
chiefly in Cunningham, the original country of 
| 








the Dunlop cheese. Farm-louses aud offices, for- 
mierly mean and wretched, how, for the most part, 
extunsive and commodious, Lhe old valued 
rent wax 15,9072, the ucw valuation for 186425 
amounted to TU2,.66L4, exclusive of railways rated 
al UiBeeTA Coal is found in several parts, and 
is extensively wrought and exported, Tron is 
mite at Mutrkirk, Glenvarnock, and other paces. 
The woollen manuineture is carried] on exten- 
sively ai. Kilmarnock; and cotton mills have been 
erected at Catrine, Principal towne, Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, Maybole, and Irvine, Ave contains forty-six 
parishes, Tt had, in E801, a population of &4,207; 
SUN E821, of 127,299. in 184), of 164.556; and in 
IS61, of 198,971. Of the pop. in 1861, there were 
| Males 96,094, and females LH1,977. Tt sends two 
mito the di. of C.; for the eo., and the boroughs of 
Kilmarnock, Avr, and Irvine are associated with 
others in the election of representatives, Vurl, 
constilnency 4,642 in 1864, (Census of Scotland, 
VSGL; Oliver and Boyd, Edinh. Almanack, 1863; 
New Statistical Account of Seotlands Robvrisoi’s 
Rural Recollections.) 

AYR, a sea-port, roval borough, and m. town of 
Scotland, cap. Ayrshire, on the S. side of the river 
‘Ayr, at its confluence with the sea. 65m, SW. 
Edinburgh, and 80m. SSW. Glasgow. ‘Tlie pop, 

ot the burgh and parish amounted, in 1kt1, to 

19,000, of which 9104 males, aind 10,865 fomales, 
af families, in (861, was 4,502, and 
| 








ee 


The number 
of inhabited houses 2,281. Ayr is finely situated 
on the margin of a broad level plain, and has 
recently been much improved and enlarged, The 
,county purllings, containing a county hall, with 
apartments for the justiciary court, &., and town’s 
tuildings, eutaining a hews-room, and rooms fur 
dinners, balis, assemblies, &c., are both on a large 
pacale: tothe latter is attached a fine spire, 226 tt. 
in hemht. The Wallace Tower, erected a few 
a ie La nm a sg _ =——lUmUmté~CtO™ 
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William Wallace, by Thom, has been placed in 
& niche in ite fronts but the artist has not been 
£0 happy in this instance.as in his statues of Tam 
O'Shanter and Souter Johnnie, ‘There is un old 
and a new church, but neither is remarkable. 
The academy is a plain building, in a good situa- 
fon: and no incunsiderable part of the late im- 
provement of the iown may be ascribed to the 
well-merited reputation of its teachers, which has 
attracted a great wmumber of families, Ayr is a 
very ancient burch, It was chartered in 1202; 
_ aod parliaments have been frequently hekl ni it. 
It is the seat of a synod and presbytery; of a 
Justiciary and sheriffs court; has a good town's 
library, anda mechanic's uistitute: atheatre; and 
several charitable institutions, About. 1.000 hand- 
Jooms are employed im the weaving of cutton for 
the Glasgow manufacturers; and there is an ex- 
tensive foundry, with two tan-works andl a flourish- 
ing carpet-manufactory, ‘The total shipping, jn 
the vear 1803, consisted of 430 British vessels, of 
d2,902 tons, and 18 forcign vessels, of 2,080 tons, 
which eutered the port. The port, at the mouth 
of the river, is formed by two pliers, which project 
a considerable way mto the sea; but if labours 
under a ileficiency af waler, not having more than 
oft, water over the bar at chb-tide, nor above 
1d ft. at high water springs; and is exposed to 
the W. gales, which throw in a very heavy sca. 
This defect. has, however, been in. part obviated 
by the construction of a breakwater, which it is 
proposed to enlarge. ‘The sinual value of real 
property, in 180-4-o, was -fagv0e, exclusive of 
Tailways, A railway connects Avr with Glasgow, 
Wilmarnock, and all the chief towns of Great. 
Britain, Ayr is jeined with Campbelton, Tn- 
verary, Irvine, and Oban, in the return of a mem- 
ber to the Hof GC. The parish, according to the 
Ordnance Survey, contains an area of 7,189 acres, 
and the par]. constiiuency in TRUb was 673, the 
mumcipal 448 The corporation revenue for 
1864-5 amounted to 2.0104 Phe eettaee in which 
Robert. Burns was born, with Alloway Kirk, are in 
the immediate vicinity of Avr, about 24m, distant, 
on the rou te Maybole, (Oliver and Boyd's ladhinb, 
Almaznack, 1865.) 

AZANIT, a city of Phrygia, on the Tilrenos 
(ithyndaeus), now wholly in ruins. “Phe small 
modern village of Tiaudere-Ilissar, 22 m, W, hy 
S. Kutaleh, appears te have been entirely Dit 
from its remains. Little is satdl about this city in 
ancient authors; bat tts ruins, which baye been 
carefully clescribedl by Major Keppel, sbuw that it 
had been a: place of great weallh anid magii- 
ficence. The principal remains are two tridges, 
connected by a superb quay, with a temple and a 
theatre, the latter tein 252 ft, in diameter, Some 
of the eolumns of the temple are sdill standing: 


they are of the Tonic order; the shafts, formed of 


a sinvle block of marble, being 28 ft. in length, 
Anik this is redly only a fair specimen of the 
numberless remains of antiquity in a country otee 
swarmine with eifies, aul in the highest state of 
wealth and improvement; bot now all but depo- 
pulated, atceped in poverty, and a prey to every dis- 
order that a barbarian yrovernment and a debasing 
superstition can piulict, 

AZERBLIAN (an, Atropetena), a proy. in the 
NW. of Persia, between 26° and 38° 10° N, Tac. 
and 14° 20! and 40° EB. long, having N. the Arias 
er Araxes, E. a part of the Russian territauries 
and the Caspiat Sea, S, the WKizil-Ozemn, which 
separates it from the other Persian prova., and Wi, 
Turkish Armenia, It consists of a suceession of 
high mountains, scparatedl iy extensive valleys 
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part of Asia, rises to between 12,000 and 13,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The Sahend Moun- 
tains, in the centre of the prov., attain to the 
height. of 9,000 feet, The Talish Mountaina run ; 
from N, to S, parallel to, and at no great distance * 
from, the Caspian, The great salt lake of Urmiah 
(sce ARMENIA and Una) is one of the distin- 
guishing features of the prov, It has numerous 
rivers, of whith the Araxes, Kizil-Ozemn, and 
lugatty, are the chief, The summers are hot; 
but the winters, owing to the hecht of the coun- 
trv, and the cumber of high mountaims covered 
with snow for the greater part of the year, are 
severe and long-continued, In the vaJlevs and 
plains the land is very fertile, and yields abundant 
erops, Mr, Kinneir says, ‘ Azerbijan is reckoned 
among the most productive provs, of Persia, and 
the villavea have a more pleasing appearance than 
even those of Trak, They are, for the most part, 
embosomed in orchards and gardens, which yield 
delicious fruits of almost every description; aad 
were it not. for the tyranny of their rulers, no 
peaple could anywhere enjoy to a greater degrec 
the comforts of life, Provisions are cheap and 
abundant, and wine is also made in considerable 
quantities ; but the bulk of the people are too poor 
to avail themselves of these blessings ; and, in the 
hope of bettering their condition, contemplate 
with pleasure the approach of the Nussians,’ {Me- 
moir, p. 14.) The principal towns are Tabrecz, 
Ardebyi, and Ummah. 

AZINGHUR, an inland town of Hindostan, 
presid, Bengal, prov. Allahabad, eap, distr, ; 40 m. 
NN. Benares; in 24° 6° N. lat. 83° 10° E. long. 
Pop. incl. froops, 13,532. Cotton stuffs are largely 
manmiactured here and in the vicinity, It was 
ceded hy the Nahob of Oude in 1801, 

AZMERIGUNGE, an indand town of Tnelia be- 
vend the Bralmapeotra, pres, and prov, Bengal, 
listr, Sylhet; 55m. NE. Dacea; lat. 249 33° Ni 
long, $19 4’ EK, It is a place of considerable inland 
tratic, and las an establishment for building native 
Uoats, 

AZOFF (SEA OF), the Paulus Afeotis of the 
ancients, ai inland sea in the Sit, quarter of 
Kurepe, It communicates by the narruw Strait 
of Yonicalé (an. Bosphorus Cimmertus) with the 
Nit. angele of the Black Sea, and is everywhere 
else surrounded by Russian territories, Its name 
is derived trom the town of Azoff (see next article), 
near its NE. extremity, It is of a very irregular 
shape; its greatest length, from the long, narrow 
said-bank facing the E. coast of the Gnmea to 
the mouths of the Don, being about 212 m.; and 
its greatest. breadth about 110m, From the Strait 
af Yenicalé to Taganrog is about 160 m, It is 
generally shallew, and encumbered with sand- 
banks, having, where deepest, not more than seven 
fathoms water, and in seme places much less. 
Along its western shore it is marshy; and its NE, 
division, or that extensive arm denominated the 
(rulf of the Don, is so very shallow that if cannot, 
he navigated, even where deepest, by vessels draw-_ 
ing more than 10 or 12 ft. water, During the 
prevalence of easterly winds, the waters at Tagan- 
rog, and other places in the gulf, recede sometimes 
to a considerable distance from the shore, rushing 
back with great. violence when the wind changes 
ta an opposite direction. Inasmuch, however, as 
its bottom consists mostiy of mud, vessels take the 
eround without being injured; and it is, im con- 
sequence, less dangerous than might have been 
supposed. Owing to the vast quantity of fresh 
water brought down by the Don and other 
Tivers, its waters are little more than brackish, 
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ari important and valuable, It is partially: or 
wholiy covered with ice from November until 
February, or even March. The navigation of the 
Sea of Azoif generally commences the first week 
in April and terminates the last week in Novem- 
ber. It is considered unsafe for vessels to prolong 
ther stay after that date, as they incur the risk 
of being caught in the ice, When masters of 
vessels observe the ‘barber’ flying, it is an in- 
failible sign of approaching frost. ‘There are no 
ports in the Sea of Azoff suitably adapted for 
vessels to winter in, and Kertch is invariably 
chosen for that purpose. Berdiansk, however, pus- 
sessea on the west: side of the spit a small bay 
capable of holding from 150 to 200 lighters, and 
which is generaliy made use of by the small craft 
of the Azoffi The coasting trade of the Sea of 
Azoff has nearly trebled since the Crimean war. 
in 1863 as many as 501 vessels entered the port 
of Berdtansk with cargoes amounting to 54,2052, 
and 533 cleared with cargoes to the value of 
25,015, They are principally ermployed in carry- 
Ing fovernment provisions from the river Don to 
the different Black Sea stations, coats from Rostoff, 
timber, fruits, salt and fish. (Report of Mr, Acting 
Consul Wagstaff on the Trade ot Berdiansk, dated 
July 14, 184; Purdy’s Sailing Directions for the 
Black Sea, &c,, p. 212.; Hagemeister on the Com- 
merce of the Black Sea.) 

AzoFF, a town and fortress of European Russia, 
on an eminence on the left bank of one of the 
arms of the Don, near the NE. extremity of the 
above sea. ‘This town was founded at a very early 
period by Carian colonists engaged in the trade of 
the Euxine; and-was called by them Yanais, from 
the river (Don, then Tanais), of which it was the 
port. In the middle arcs it was called Tana. It 
came into the possession of the Venetians after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins; and 
was hele by them tl) 1410, when it was sacked, 
and its Christian inhabitants put to the sword, by 
the Tartars, The latter gave it the name of Azoff, 
which it atill retains. Formerly it had an ex- 
tensive trade, being the emporium of all the vast 
countries traversed by the Don. But owing to 
the gradual accnmulation of sand in that channel 
of the river on which it is built, and the canse- 
quent difficulty of reaching it by any but the 
smallest class of vessels, its trade lias been entirely 
transferred to Taganrog; its fortifications have 
also fallen into decay ; and it now consists only of 
a cluster of miserable cabins, inhabited by little 
more than 1,200 individuals, 

AZORES (THE), or WESTERN ISLANDS, 
an archipelago in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging 
to Portugal, from which it is about SU m. distant, 
occupying a line of about 100 leagues from ESE, 
to WNW.,, between 86° 59 and 30° 44’ N. Jat., 
and 31° 7 and 25° 10° W. long, Jt is divided 
jnto three subordinate groups. The 1st, lying at 


' the WNW. extremity of the archipelago, inciides 


Fiores and Corvo; the 2nd, or central, Fayal, 
7 “gq 4 r rin ‘ “ 
Pico, St. George, Graciosa and Terceira: and ‘the 


‘Srd at the ESE, extremity, St. Michael's, the 


largest of the whole, and St. Mary's. The name 
(fihos dos Agores) is said to be derived from the 
vast number of hawks ( falcv mitvus), called by the 
natives aor, by which chzy were frequented at 
the epoch of their discovery. These islands seem 
to be of comparatively recent volcanic formation, 
Their general aspect is picturesque and bold. For 
the most part they present an irregular succession 
of isolated, conical, or acuminated hills, with table 
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AZORES 311 
volcanic remains composjng the matintains; the 
whole are almost invariably bounded by magni- 
ficent mural precipices, rising abruptly from the 
sea, and frequently rendered inaccessible by *soft 
crumbling lava and masses of loose tufa, of which 
they are formed. The peak of Pico, about 7,000 ft, 
in height, is the highest. elevation in the, Azores. 
When sgen from a distance it appears like an 
isolated cone in the middle of the ocean. This 
archipelago is subject to the most tremendous 
convulsions, towns and villages being sometimes 
swallowed up, while, at other times, rocks and . 
islands have been forced up from below the waves, 
The last of these phenomena occurred in 1811, 
when an island was thrown up that has since dis- 
appeared, The soil is extremely fertile, and in- 
dustry and intelligence are alone wanting to make 
it in the highest degree produetive. The climate, 
though unsetiled and humid, is, on the whale, 
excellent. The average annual range of the ther- 
memeter is trom 50° to 75°, Rains are frequent, 
and often so violent as to effect, considerable 
chanyes in the appearance of the country; but 
scarce a day passes in which the sun doeg not, at 
some period, shine forth. The decidedly fine days 
may be estimated at about 200, and the wet days 
at about 60. Sudden gusts and gales of wind are 
frequent; and this, combined with the fact that 
they have net to boast of a single good harbour, 
make the islands shunned by the navigator, 
They produce luxuriant crops of all sorts of grain 
and pulse, wine, the finest oranges and lemons, 
bananas, sugar-canes, coffee-plants, tobacco, the 
Valuable tichen reccella; and, with a hitle care, 
most vegetable products may be brought to the 
utmost perfection, Asses and bullocks are the 
usual beasts of burden. Horses are secaree and 
bad; sheep and goats numerous; and pigs and 
dogs swarm to an excess. Owing however to the 
idleness, occasioned in part by the productiveness 
of the soil and mildness of the climate, but in a 
far greater degree by the ignorance of the people, 
and the influence of viciotis laws and regulations, 
lnclastry is all but unknown, ‘The lands are gene- 
rally divided into large estates, held under strict 
entail; and the system under which they are 
leased out to the actual cultivator is as bad as 
possible, The latter, being exposed to every sort 
of exaction and tyranny, never thinks of attempt- 
lig any improvement. Hence the practice of 
agriculture 13 but little, and the science not at all, 
understood, The rude system of their forefathers 
1s continued without change or modification of 
any kind; and their implements are léttle superior 
to those of the American Indians. And yet, de- 
spite this want of industry, such is the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil, that, though in great 
part waste and uncultivated, it not only furnishes 
sufficient supplies of corn and other things for the 
native population, but also a considerable surplus 
for exportation, A good deal of coarse Linen is 
manufactured, part of which is exported. 

The principal exports arc, in ordinary years, to 
Enyland, about. 130,000 boxes of oranges, 2,000 pipes 
of wine and brandy, and some roccella; for which 
she sends in exchange woollen and cotton stufis, 
hard-ware, anid wearing apparel. ‘I'é Brazil the. 
exports are abvut 5,00 pipes of wine, 12,000 yards 
coarse Jinen, and pulse of all sorts; for which 
she sends back rum, coffee, sugar, &c. ‘To Ham- 
burgh and the N, of Europe are exported 14,000 
boxes of oranges and lemons, and 6,000 pipes of 
wine and brandy, the returns being made in pitch, 
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sent large quantities of grain and pulse, ‘salt pork 
and beef, coarse linen, and cheese. 

‘The population of the archipelago was found, by 
the census of 1858, to amount to 240,548, not a 
sixth part of what it might be, were the islands 
moderately well cultivated. They are divided 
into three departments, and are governed by a 
rovernor-general and two licutenant-governors. 
The seat of government is at Angra in Terceira, 
but Ponte Delgada, in St. Michacl’s, is the prin- 
cipal town, The revenues amount, in all, to about. 
625,000 crowns a year, and the expenditure to 
nearly 200,000, leaving a balance of about 330,000 
crowns to be remitted to Portugal. (Boid, p. 80.) 
The men are well proportioned, strong, and well 
made; and the women fairer than those of Por- 


sation, and Iead a life of excessive indolence, The 
low state of intelligence and morals is principally 
ascribable to the ignorance and vices of the clergy. 
Previously te 1852, there were numerous monas- 
teries and convents, which were suppressed at the 
last-mentioned epech, 

‘he history of the Azores is obscure. They 
were uiknown to the ancients; but the Arabian 
geocraphers of the middle ages seem to have had 
some knowledge of them, theugh it was not till. 
towards the middle of the 15th century that a 
Flemish merchant, who had sailed from Lisbon, 
was driven by stress of weather on their coasts, 
The court of Portugal, being informed of the cir- 
cumstatice, sent the navigator Cabral to presecute 
the discovery, who fell in with St. Mary’s, m 1482, 
tugal. All classes are grossly ignorant; and are,! In 1447 they were all discovered. At this epoch 
consequently, in the last degree superstitious avd | they were entizely uninhabited and covered with 
bigoted, The lower orders are temperate. and all | forest and underwood. " 
ranks are passionately fond of music. The dress| AZPY'TIA, a town of Spain, prov, Guipuscoa, 
of the common peeple is rude, and they are in-| 15m. SW. San Schastian. Pop. 2,835 in 1867. It 
tolerably filthy and dirty in their persons. The | is surrounded by walls, and has some iron foundrics, 
higher classes are pompous, overbearing, and in| There are jasper quarries in ‘its vienuty. 
the mast abjeet state of moral debascrment, The: AZRER (BAHR-EL), or the Buur River, dee 
ladies possess few acquirements, have no conver-j NILE, 
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BPAN-BEC, or BALBEC (the Heliopolis of the ; wall is formed of very large stones. but there are 
Greeks), anciently a large and splendid city ;: none so vast as the above. Immediately to the §. 
lat, 34° 1° N,, jong, 860 177 FL; 40 m, NW. Da- of the great temple is a smaller, but more perfect 
mascus, 41m. SE, Tripoli, 58m, NE, Sidon, and edifice, of which the peristyle, walls, and twenty 
30 W, by 8. Palmyra. Tris situated ina fertile, columns remain, ‘The door-way leading into the 
well-watered valley, the Cocle-Syria (hollow Syria) body of this temple is 25 ft. high by 20 ft, 10 in, 
of the ancients, and the Batena of che modems, - broad, surmounted by a superb basso-recheve, re- 
between the ridges of Libanus and Auti-[ibanus, ; presenting au cagle hovering, as it were, over the 
at the fuot of the lower ranges of the Jatier, worshipper when about to render homage to the 

Baal-Bee has heen declining for a lengthened | presiding deity. Both ruins are among the finest 
period; but, of late years, its decay has been pe- specimens of the Corinthian order, Walls, ceil- 
euliarly rapid. Tn 171 the pop, amennted to 5,000, ins, capitals, entablaltires, every spot where the 
in 1785 it had diminished to 1,200, in 1818 it did chisel could be introduced, is covered with the 
nat exceed 500, and in 1835 it barely amoutted to’ most exquisitely finished carving and sculpture. 
HO, In 1810 it nad a serait (the residence of the , Selidity, tov, has been most successfully combined 
emir), two handsome mosques, and one good bath: ' with, and not sacrificed to, ornament, Though 
in 1816 one mosque had vanished, the other was in little cement has been used, the joints are so ad- 
ruins; and in 1835 there remained no trace of mirably formed that a penknife cannot be intro- 
either, or of the serai, The remaims of ancient duced into them, The mere punderous masonry 
architectural grandeur are, however, more exten-, has preserved its position by the mere force of 
sive in Baal-Bee than in any other city of Syria, : gravity ; the parts of the pillars are connected by 
Palmyra excepted; and Burckhardt regards them | iron cramps. When perfect, the great temple, 
as superior in execution even to these of the! with its courts, exhibited 130 pillars ; the lesser, 
latter. Finely grouped together, on the W, side of | 60; and, according to Wood ani Dawkins, the 
the town, are three temples, the largest oceupy ing ' dimensions of each were as follow :— 
a circuit of more than halfa mile, and originally | 
consisting of a portico, hexagonal court, and af vv 
quadrangle, besides the peristyles of the temple Length witeh | | Length Width 
itself, «OF this last, six gigantic and highly po- —— 
lished pillars, 7{ ft. G in. in height, and 23 ft. in 
circumference, with their cornice and entablature, 
remain to attest the stupendous mapnitude and 
beauty of the strueture of which they made a part. 
The two courts were cneompassed by chambers, 
open towards the front, supposed Gy Wood to lave 
been either the dwellings of the priests, or puliie | 
schools ; and the peristyle was surrounded, towards Done Madth Height 

peristy ic y raul! , 25 ft. 118 ft. 102 ft. 

the W., by an esplanade 203 ft. in wadth, and ter- 
minated by a sloping wall 52 ft. high, In this wall! The smaller temple is without courts. 
are three cnormous stones, of which two are OU; A barbarous Saracenie wall is built across theas 
and the other 63 fi. in length, their common, ruins on the E.; 300 or 400 ft, from which is the - 
breadth and thickness being (2 ft. ‘These gizantic ; third temple, a beautiful cireular building, sur. 
masses are more than 20 ft. from the ground; and; rounded by Corinthian pillars; its extreme ex- 
the course immediately below them cousists of | ternal diameter being 68 ft., and its interior 32 ft; 
blocks, less enormous, certainly, but varying from | most probably it had been surmounted by a cupola, 
ere be fe da lonerth. with a breadth of 12 and a! [tis cousiterod as ao chefeclounre of art: but vane | 
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Great TEMPLE. 











Feet | Feet Fett | Feat 
Steps. .| 50 | 188 | Peristyle .| 280 | 160 
Portico . .| 48 ! 261 | Esplanade.! — | 294 


Hexag Court] 190 266 1 Tleicht of Temple fron 
; ' ght of Temple from 
(Quadrangle | 404 | 420 | oround to pediment, 120 
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state. Like the larger temples, it is built of com- 
pact hmestone, with but little, if any, cement. In 
the SW. corner of the town, on the highest spot of 
ground within the walla, is a solitary Doric cotumn, 
60 ft. high, mcluding capital and pedestal. On 
the top isa basin 3 ft, deep, from whicha hole, cut 
through the capital, communicates with a curved 
channel 9 in, wide and 6 deep, cut in the S. side of 
‘the shaft, from tep to bottom. From this it has 
-been inferred that the pillar was connected with 
the water-works of the city: some suppose jt to 
have been a clepsydra or water-dial. Thewalls of 
the city, 3 or 4m, in circuit, exhibit a strange 
mixture of materials ; the breaches made by time 
or war, in the older erection?, having been repaired 
at «itferent times from the ruins of the ancient 
temples and other buillings, In one place may 
be seen a large altar-piece reversed; in others, 
atones inscribed with Greek or Roma characters: 
but all in confusion, end many tamed upside 
down, The gates are of the Saracenic periedd. 
Without the walls, 5 or 6m. W., is a remarkable 
wolated Cormthian column, between 50 and 60 ft, 
high, with a square compartment on its N, side, as 
for an Inscription, but no letters remain. NIE. of 
the town is a subterranean aqueduct, 16 ft, below 
the surtace, with several curious chambers cut. in 
the surrounding reck. The whole neighbourhood 
looks like an immense stone quarry; and on the 
Si, at 50 or 60 paces from the walls, among 
other stones of immense size, is ane worked on 
three siles, larger than any used in the wall of 
the great temple. Jt is 70 ft, in length, with a 
breadth and thickness of 14 ft. Greek, Roman, 
and Saracenic fuins cover the country for three or 
four leagues round, all evidently connected with 
the former greatness and prosperity of this city. 
* No ancient author refers to the buildings at 
Baal-Bece. John of Antioch, a Christian writer of 
the ¢th century, ascribes, in am incidental maumuer, 
the erection of a temple to Antoninus Pius: and this 
is the only account, with any pretonsions to antho- 
rity, of the ortgin of these extraordinary remains, 
But Gaal-Gee was a flourishing: city ages before 
the Christian wra, and the probability seems to be, 
that the aal-Ath, bruit by Solomon, in Lebanon 
(2 Chron, wu. 6), was identical with Baal-Bee, 
This is, iudecd, the received opinion of al] classes 
in Svria; and though the remains of Corinthian 
architecture cannot be referred to a remoter period 
than that of the Roman emperors, the eyclepian 
wall ts evidently of a far more ancient date, and 
answers £0 the desenption of the ‘ Flouse of the 
Forest of Lebanon,’ built for the daughter of Pha- 
ravh, (1 Kings vii, 10.) : 

That the Svrian deity Baav (literally S,ord) 
was a personification of the sun, as the vivilying 
principle of nature, 1s evident from the Herodian 
(vy. 8), the various passages of Scripture from 
Judges to Jeremiah, and, indeed, from the united 
testimony of autiquity, (Calmet, Dictionnaire de 
la Brbie, art, BAAr,} Bee, or more properly Burr, 
is a dwelling, #ual-Bec signities, therefore, the 
house or city of the sun, and this desigiuation the 
town retained, in the Greek form, Hefopodis, which 
is merely a translation of its Syrian name, It 
may be concluded that Ben-hadad subdue this 
city with the adjacent. country (2 Chiron, xvi. 4): 
anil that, on the overthrow of the Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, it passed beneath the sway of the 
Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 9); but the silence of all 
the most ancient authors, respecting so populous 
al wealthy a city, is as profound as it 1s remark- 
able. Jt, of course, shared the fate of the rest of 
MVTIR, passing, successively, into the hands of the 
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‘under the Romans, seems to have been famed, 


rather for its wealth and splendour, than for its 
military importance. It made, however, a brave 
resistance to the Arab armas, a.p. 635, and was at 
length surrendered upon a capitulation, the terms 
of which sufficiently attest its great resources ; 
2,000 oz, of gold, 4,000 do. of silver, 2,000 silken 
vests, and 1,000 swords, besides those of the gar- 
rison, being the price demanded and paid to pre- 
serve it from plunder, In 748 it was sacked snd 
dismantled in the wars of the Ommiyade aad 
Abasside caliphs, and from this blow it never re- 
vived, During the Crusades it submitted, alter- 
nately, to whichever party happened, for the time, 
to be the stronger, In 1400 it was pinndered by 
the Tartars under Tamerlane or Timur Bec, since 
which period it has been of no importance except 
to the antiquary and historian. In 1759 it was 
shaken by an earthquake; and, judging from its 
decline during the last century, the day is not far 
distant, when, like many other eastern cities, it will 
cease entirely to be inhabited, 

Though nothing certain be known of the history 
of Daal-Lec, it is sufficiently obvious that its opu- 
lence and grandeur must have been mainly owing, 
partly to its sitnation in a fertile and well-watered 
conntry, but more to its being a commercial entre- 
pét, Any one who takes up a map of Syria will 
sce, at a glance, that its position is ove of the best 
that cauld have been seleeted for an intermediate 
station between Palmyra and the cities and ports 
along the Phoenician coasts, Commodities passing 
from Palmyra to Tripeli, Berytas (Bevront), Si- 
den, and Tyre, andl conversely, wonld be most 
conveniently aud expeditiously carried by way of 
Baal-Gee, No doubt, therefore, it wag mainly in- 
debted for that wealth, of which its ruins, like 
those of its great rival Palmyra, attest the magni- 
tude, to the trade of which it was long a principal 
centre, Aud the desolation in which these two 
splendid cities are nowy involved is at least owing 
as much to the changes that have taken place in 
the channels of commerce, as to the barbarism and 
ignorance of their modern masters. (Wood and 
Dawhins’s Ruins of Dallec, passim; Volney, it 
19}, 2003 Burckhardt’s ‘Travels, 10, 17: Richard- 
son's ‘Travels, i. 302-510.) 

BAAR, a tuwn of Switzerland, cant. Zug, 2m, 
XN. 4uc. Pon 3,828 in 1860, It is situated in a 
fertile plain, has a fine town-house,: built in 1674, 
and a paper manutactory, 

BAARLE, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Brabant, 12 m. SE, Breda, Pop. 1,853 in 1861, 
Jt. gave its name to Barleus, the celebrated lit- 
teraleur und Latin poet. 

BABA (an. Lectum), a cape and sea-port town 
of Asiatic Turkey, Anatolia, 22 m. 8, from the 
most soufheriy point of Tenedos; lat, 39° 80 5” 
Noy long. 20° 5° EK. Near the cape is the town, 
smali and ill-built, with about 4,000 imhahitants, 
It was formerly famous for a manufacture of knives 
and sword blades; but, though not entirely aban- 
doned, this manufacture has preatly fallen off, 
The port ts practicable only for small vessels, 
Large quantities of valonia are produced in the 
neiplibouring couniry. ‘The trees, with the fields 
an which they grow, belong te a multitude of in- 
dividuals; one man being the proprietor of five 
trees, another of ten, and so on, The right to 
export the valonia is a privilege annually con- 
firmed by a tirman; a less or greater sum being 
pail to the seraskier by whom it is obtained. 
(¥ovage du Due de Raguse, i p. 146.) 

BABA-DAGIE, a town of ‘Turkey in Europe, 
prov, Stlistria, near the NW. angle of Lake Ras- 
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sisting of Tartara, Greeks, Jews, and Turks, It 
is well fortified; streets paved, but dirty; has five 
mosques, two public baths, and a college, The 

und on which it stands is marshy; and the 
only water fit for drinking is conveyed to it a dis- 
tance of about 3m, by.an aqueduct. .It carries 
on a considerable trade by means of the port of 
Kara Kemnan, one of the outlets of Lake Russein 
on the Black Sea. 

Baba-Dagh waa built by the Tutkish sultan 
Bajazet. It is a place of considerable importance 
in the wars between Russia and Turkey, and has 
sometimes been the winter quarters of the grand 
vizier, : 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (STRAITS OF), the strait 
uniting the Indian Occan with the Arabic Gzulf or 
Red Sea, The distance across, from a projecting 
cape on the Arabic shore to the opposite coast of 
Africa, 1s about 20 m.: but in the intermediate 
space, though much nearer Asia than Africa, is 
the small island of Perm, and some other still 
smaller islands, Perim is in lat. 2° 85’ 30” N, 
long, 43° 28’ KE. The channel between Perim and 
the Arabic coast, though narrower than the other, 
and the current more rapid, 1s the most frequented 
by Arabic vessels, probably because, being only 
from 7 to 14 fathoms deep, it allows of their cast- 
ing anchor, which, owing to its great depth, is 
impracticable in the greater or western channel, 

Bab-el-Mandeb means literally the rate of tears; 
a designation it may have derived cither from the 
dangers incident to its navigation, or from those 
incident to the navigation of the seas on either 
side, . 

BABYLON (BafvaAsr}, or BABEL (554), a 
city of Asia, cap. Chaldea, and of the Assyrian 
empire, bemg probably the largest city of antt- 
quity, and certainly one of the most Jamous. 
Nothing remains of the ancient buildings but 
immense and shapeless masses of ruins; their 
sites being partly occupied by the modern and 
meanly-built town of Hrilah, the cap. of a dis- 
trict, and the residence of a bey appointed by the 
pacha of Bagdad. This town lics on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, and ocenpies nearly the centre 
of the 8. part of the eld enclosures; lat, @2° 28° 30" 
N,, long, 449 9 45" FE. Pop. estimated at ahout 
6,400, chiefly Arabs and Jews, It is surrounded 
hy mud walls and a deep ditch, and jas four gates. 
Modern Babylon, or Hillah, has a rude citadel, 
the only public building within the walls, except 
a single mosque, aod six or seven eratorics, Thie 
Tuplirates, at Hillah, in its mediam state, 18 4a0) 
ft. wide, 74 ft. decp, aiaxl its mean velocity is about 
24m. an hour, The whole surrounding country 
is intersected with canals, The undoubted auti- 
quity of many of these works is not a little sur- 
prising, considering the nature of the soil, which 
ta wholly alluvial, and se soft that the turning the 
eourse of the river by Cyrus (Herod. Clto, § 191; 
Xen, Cyrop,, vil. 5), does not appear to Rich an 
exploit of any great difficulty, (Mlem. 17.) ‘Phe 
Kuphrates aunually overflows its banks, mun- 
dating the country for many miles round, and 
even rendering the district between the Euphrates 
aud Tigris navigable in many places tor flat- 
bottomed boats. This annua! fluc fills the canals, 
wud facilitates agriculture in a surprising deeree. 
The air is salubrieus, and the soil extremely fer- 
tile, producing dates, rice, and grain of every 
kind, in astonishing profusion; but, in consequence 
of the iegal and irregular exactions of the pachas, 
and the insecurity to which all kinds of property 
is exposed, the inhabitants exert no sort of in- 
dustry ; the numerous canals are ieft dry and neg- 
lected, except when tilled spontaneously by the 
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tivated 16 not half tilled. (Niebuhr, Voy. en Ar., 
ii, 234-237; Rauwolf’s Travels, p. 174, &c.; Ren- 
nell’ Geog, Her, 1. 459, &e.; Rich’s Mem. on Ru. 

ab., pp. 1-17; Mi 's ‘Trav, in Chald . 
114-122, “ mm PB 

Such is the present state of a city, once the 
greatest, most magnificent, and powerful, in the 
world ; ‘the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency.’ (Isa, viii. 20.) We need 
aay little of the identity of the site occupied by 
the ancient and modern towns: this has been 
completely established by Major Rennell. It is 
sufficient to obacrve that the traditions preserved 
by eastern wniters, the universal belief of the 
present inhabitants, the descriptions of the ancient 
historians, and, above all, the discoveries by mo- 
dern travellers of stupendous ruins answering to 
those descriptions,—leave no room or ground for 
anv reasonable doubt upon the subject. (ReuneH, 
1. 459-511.) The magnitude assigned by ancient 
writers to this celebrated city is so immense as to 
stageer belief. Jt was a perfect square, and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 400 stadia in eir, (Clio, 
$178.) Strabo (p. 758) gives the cire. at 385 
stadia; Diodorus Siculus at 360, on the credit of 
Ciesias; but at 865, on that of Clisarchus, who 
was on the spot with Alexander Gi. 1. Quintus 
Curtius gives it at 368 stadia (v. 1}, and Pliny 
(vi. 26) at GO Roman m. The inextricable ob- 
scurity in which the itinerary stadium of the 
(Grreeks is involved (see Rennell, i. 17-44) renders 
it exceedingly uncertain whether these differences 
are to be regarded as real, or as arising from the 
adoption of different standards. Assuming, how- 
ever, that tlhe same stadium is meant in each case, 
taking if. at its least possible value, 491 ft.; and 
taking also the measure of Diodorus, the least of 
ihe whole, the area of ancient Babylon, withm 
the walls, will be found to be upwards of 72 sq. 
m., or nearly 35 times that of London with all its 
suburbs. It, at the same value of the stadium, 
the measure of Herodotus, or that of Pliny, be 
taken, the area will amount to more than 1244 
sq.m, or about 5 times that of London in 1868; 
and finally, if the common stadium of Herodotus, 
G00 Grecian or O44 English ft. (Katerpe, § 149}, 
be adopted, as well ag his measurement, the area 
will swell to 1884 sq. m., or more than seven 
times that of Leiudon. 

Various attempts have been made, by comparing 
its arca with the area and population of modern 
cities, to estimate the population of Babylon. But, 
on the lowest calculation, it would be found, sup- 
pesing it to have borne any considerable resem- 
blance to a Eurepean city, to have had a popula- 
ion of 4,000,000—-a supposition to which all but 
insuperable obstacles are opposed, For, notwith- 
standing the amazing fertility of the surrounding 
country ; the fewer wants of its inhabitants com- 
pared with those of northern latitudes; and the 
facilities afforded by the numerous canals, which 
uitersected the adjoining provinces, and by the 
Euphrates and ‘Tigris, to the importation of bulky 
and distant products; still there were cireium- 
stances connected with its situation and rovern- 
ment sufficient to countervail these advantages, 
axl to render it ali but impossible that so vast a 
poptilation could be supported within its walls. 
The map of Asiatic Turkey shows that the extent 
of country round Babylon available for agricul- 
tural purposes must have been quite inadequate 
to supply the necessary demands of the supposed 
population. The Babylonian plain, fertile as it is, 
is KO0N lost in the interminable deserts of Sinjar 
and Arabia; the marshes and lakes of Lower Me- 
supatamia and-Claldea make a. large deduction 
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traiiee the natural advantages of the city, the 
‘ Babylonian monarchs threw a variety of obstacles 
in the way of commercial enterprise. (Her. Clio, 
185.) The fact is universally admitted, that Ba- 
yion possessed but few points of resemblance to a 
Inodern Kuropean town. The buildings and popu 
Jation bore nv proportion to ita extent, and, in the 
words of Rich, ‘it would convey the idea rather of 
an enclosed district than that of a regular city.’ 
(p. 43.) Pasture and arable land was contained 
within the walls, sufficient, says Q. Curtius (v. 1), 
to supply the wants of gl] the inhabitants. ‘This, 
no doubt, is an exaggeration; but if, as must have | 
been the caso, a larve portion consisted of produc 
tive ground, its produce m ight have added consi- 
derubly to the provisiens it was possible to place ; 
in store, Xenophon affirms, thet when the city | 
was taken by Cyrus, it was stored for twenty | 
Years,— wWAcoy } etxoguy ery (Cyrop, vii, 5); and 
though this may reasonably be eousidercd as much | 
beyond the mark, yet, at a subsequent period, it! 
actually did sustain a siege by Darius Tivstaspes, 
of one year and seven months, and was then, as 
in the former case, subdued, not by farnine, but i 
hy surprise. (Llerad. ‘Thalia, 152.) “ That only a 
small part of its immense areca was occupied by : 
buitdings is therefere evident. How mueh js 
another question, aud one which it is impossible 
to decide. Perhaps, on the whole, we May Cstl- | 
mate the population ef Babylon at from 1,000,000 | 
to 1,200,000, This supposition derives SUppurt. | 
from the faet that Seleucia, with a pop. of GOO CHU, | 





is stated to have been about. half the size of Ba- 
bylon in the days of her greatest glory. (Strabo, 


xV1, 739; Pliny, vi. 16.) | 

But though a population at all commensurate 
to the magnitude of the city, caleulated on a scale 
of European density, be thus Improbable, it dues 
not follow, seeing the way in which the irea was 
partially tilled up, that the magnitude itself is to 
be discredited, ‘Lhe authority on which we must 
mainly rely is of Herodotus, Not only is he the 
earhest profane writer upon this subject: but he 
aloue, of all the ancient historians, had the ad- 
vantage of having visited Babylon in persou, and 
while it was still in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion, Ibs account of this interesting city lias 
heen, with few exceptions, amply corroborated by 
the testimony of succeeding writers, as well as by 
the investigations of modern travellers, 

Herodotus says nothing of the foundation of the 
city or its founder, merely remarking that, after 
the destruction of Nineveh, it became the seat of 
the Assyrian empire. (Clio, $179.) But even in 
his time it was of consideratle aANKGquity, and bib- 
lical critics have unanimously referred its origin 
tu the presumptitous attempt of the early wont 
dituvians to * build them a city, and a tower whose 
top may reach to heaven.’ (Gen. xi. 4.) Josephus 
(Antiq, I. iv. 3) expressly says that. Nimrod, the 
yrandson of Ham, was the originator of this at 
tempi; and to this day the inhabitants of these 
parts are as fond of attributing every great work 
to this ‘mighty hunter before the Lord,’ as those 
of Egypt are of referring similar works te Pharaoh, 
(lich, 41.) Asshur, the fuunder of Nineveh (Gen, 
x, 11; Diod, Sic, ii, 1), having subdued the Baby- 
lonian with other surrounding powers, laid ne 

] 





foundations of the Assyrian empire, A domestic 
| tragedy, resembling in many points that of David | 
auc¢ Bathsheba, having made hii ihe husband of 
semiramis, the stroue mind and wm RY Accom. 
plishments of his wife induced him, ow his death, 
to leave her regent for his son, theugh it would 
appear that she governed in her own name till 
her death (Diod. Sic, ii. 20); and to her was OWN IE | 
‘Dvst of the opandene of Raha | 
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According to Herodotus, the city was built on 
both sides the Euphrates, the connection between 
tts two divisions being kept tp by means of a 
bridge formed of wooden planks laid on stone 
piers. The streets are described as having been 
parallel, and the houses from three to four stories 
m height. The city was surroundod by a deep 
and broad ditch, and by a wall flanked with 
towers, and pierced by 100 gates of brass, The 
wall was built of bricks, formed from the earth 
taken out of the ditch, and cemented by 4& ecompo- 
sition formed of heated bitumen and reeds: the 
former being brought from Is (Hit}, on the 
Euphrates, about 128 m. above Babylon. The 
accounts of Dabylon differ in the statements in 
rexard to the height and thickness of the wall 
by which it was surrounded. Herodotus Bays It 
was 200 royal cubits, or about 800 ft, (308 ft. ¢ in.) 
In height, and 50 cubits, or 75 ft. thick, Aecord- 
ing to (duintas Curtiugs they were only half the 
height mentioned by Herodotus (Curt. lib. vy. 
cap. 1); and Strabo reduces them still further, 
or te a cubits or 7a ft. (lib, xvi.) Strabo further 
Says, that two chariots driving in contrary direc- 
fions could pass each other on the summjt of 
the walls, 

The temple of Jupiter Belus (most probably 
the Tower of Bahel) occupied a ceutral position 
In one of -the divisions of the city. Herodotng 
deseribes it as a square tower of the depth and 
height of one stadium, upon which, as a founda- 
tign, seven other towers rose in regriilar succession, 
the last tower having a large chapel, a magniti- 
cent couch, and a table of solid gold, The build- 
ug waa ascended from without iby means of 2 
Winding stair. The space in whieh it was built 
was enclosed within walls, 8 stadia in circum- 
ference, and consequently comprising above 33 
acres. The gates to the temple, which were of 
brass, and of enormous magnitude, were seen by 
Herodotus. In the other division of the city 
stood the royal palace, which seems to haye been 
a sort of internal fortification, and was, no doubt, 
of vast dimensions, (Clio, & 181.) 

It is difficult. to say to which of the ancient build- 
ings the existing ruins are to be ascribed. ‘The 
Ptincipal of these are the Kasr, or palace: the Mu- 
jJelhibe, or the overturned: and the Birs Nemroud, 
or tower of Nimrod, These are all of preat mag- 
nitude, aud are at very considerable distances 
from each other, The’ most considerable, the 
Birs Nemroud, is a mound of an obiong figure, 
162 yards in circumference. On its W- side it 
rises to an elevation ef 198 ft., and on its sum- 
mit is a solid pile of brick 37 ft. high, It con- 
alsts entirely of brick-work, and N lebuhr, Rich, 
and Mignan agree in Bupposing it to be the 
remnant of the sacred edifice, and identical with 
the Lower of Babel, (Niebuhr, ii, 236; Rich, 33. 
4), 54, &e., 2nd Mem. pass, : Mignan, 202.) 

The particulars given above of the ancient 
state of this famous city have been mostly de- 
rived from Iferadotus, hy whom, as already 
stated, It was visited after its conquest by Cyrus, 
wud before it had sustained any material injury, 
Gut if eredit be given to later and loss trast. 
worthy authorities, Babylon had to beast of stil] 
more ¢xtraardinary monuments than any pre- 
viously mentioucd, Among these may be specitied 
& tumiel under the Euphrates, and the famous 
hanging gardens, containing near four acres of 
lau, elevated far above the level of the city, and 
bearing timber trees that would have done no 
discredit- to the Median forests, . (Died. Sic. ii, 
©, 9, 10; Strabo, xvi. 738; Curt. v. 1.) 

ut there are doubts as to the existence of anv 
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hanging gardens, did not visit Babylon, and could, | or Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar and Nito+ 
therefore, proceed only on the reports of others, He | cris, Cyrus led his army against the city. Trust- 

represents them as consisting of a series of ter- i ing to their fortificattons, the Babylonians derided | 
races raised one above another like seats in an} his attempt; but cutting a canal, he diverted 
amphitheatre, and resling on arches and pillars, the course of the Euphrates, leaving its channel 


some of the latter being hollow and filled with 
carth. And it is casy to see that structures of 
considerable extent and altatude might have been 


through the town sufficiently dry forthe passage of © 
his army. The same tling had been done on a 
former occasion, hy Nitocris, to build the budge; 


raised in this way, and might have afforded ae-! but im this instance an additional work seems to 
commodation for a great variety of plants, But: have been performed in the erection of locks or 
it. is hardly possible to suppose, had these gar-; dams, to preserve the river in its natural course 
dens been of anything like the marnitiude as- | til] the very moment of attack, and thus prevent. 
eribed to them, that they should have exeaped the | suspicion of dus design 5 for had the Babylonians, 


nefiee of se curious an observer as Herodoltis, 
it is also very deubthul whether the Babylonians 
were not ignerant of the areh, and, if so, the 


difficulties they would have to encounter in the | 
construction of the gardens would be so mueh ! 
‘it almost without resistance, 
| Herod. Clio, $191; Dau. v.) 


the greater, On the whole, the presumption ap- 
pears to be, either that the gardeus did not exist 
ut all, or that they were of such moderate camen- 
sions that their formation could not be regarded 
as a work of any extraordimary difticulty, or hkely 
io arrest the attention of Herodoti, 

The tunnel below the Euphrates, constructed, 
we are told, 1o enable Semiramis to puss privately 
between her palaces on the epposite siules of the 
river, is mentioned oniy by Diodorus, Tad it 
really existed, Ht would lave been decidedly the 
most extraordinary werk in| Ballon, or, rather, 
in the ancient world, But the statements im re- 
gard to if do not appear to be entitled to much 
regard, ‘The obstacles in the way of such a work, 
especially in the loose alluvial soil on which 
Babylon stood, were not of a nature thai the 
enginecrs of these days could have gverconme, 
Herodotus describes the bridge over the river, 
which was far less worthy of notice, and Jess hkely 
te attract attention than the tunnel, Lint he does 
nat say aword respecting the latter, and in this 
reserve he is followed by Strabo, 

The great works of Babylon were all con- 
structed of brick, except the bridge, the stones 
for which nut have heen bremght from a dis 
tence, sinee none are found in the alli sail 
of the country. The bricks are of two kins, 
sundried and kiln-dricd: they are much Jarger 
than the bricks now in use, and @enerally marked 
with figures or cunciform letters, Straw or recds 
are Toixes! with the courses, and bitumen, pro- 
eared from Is or Lit, is the usual coment, though 
mortar and slime are also frequentiv used. Such 
is the exteut of these vast ruins, that nearly all 
the cities in the neighbourhood are built from the 
materials find there, and the storehouse seems 
te be regarded as iuexhausiible. 

From the death of Semiramis, Babylon conti- 
nued a kind of second capital co Assyria, till the 
revolt. of Arbuces and Beleses apainst Sardana- 
palus, thirty wenerations later. ]t-was subsequently 
sometimes the capital of the whole country, aud 
sometimes that of the separate kmygdom of Baby- 
lonias but always advancing in graudeur and 
prosperity til the days of Nebuchadnezzar. under 
whom it may be considered as baying reached rts 
zenith, (Joseph. Antig. X. xi 1.) In the midst 
of its glory, however, the voice of the Jewish 
prophet. was raised agaiust it. The Median con- 
quest. was threatened full 1200 years before rts 
oceurrenee : amd ‘this glory af kingdoms" was 
doained to the fate of Sedem and Cromorrah; to 
be swept with the besom of destruction; 10 become 
a possession for the bittern and pools of water; a 


)savs Tlerodetus, been aware of it, they might easily 
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have enclosed the Persians, as in a trap, and 
effected their total destruction. ‘Taking advantage, 
however, of a festal occasion, Cyrus drew off the 
waters, entered the town by surprise, and captured 

(Aen. Cyr. vu. 5; 
The sacred historian 
gives a vivid account of the manner in which the 
last Babylonian king spent the mght before his 
death, atul of the awful warning which preceded 
his everthrow. Babylon remained subject to the 
Persian menarehs till the rein of Darius Hys- 
taspes, When it revolted, but was again subdued 
hy stratavem., Darius took away the gates, and 
otherwise miyjured the city, so that its declension 
nuiy be fairly dated from Jus time, Xerxes is 
sid tu have defaced the temple of Belus on his 
returu from Greeee ; bit such were the resources 
and eouvenicnees of the city, that tt remained the 
winter resitlenee of tlie Persian monarchs for se- 
yveral weterations. It made no resistanee to Alex- 
ander, Who mniended making it the capital of his 
eivantic empire, Te contemplated, also, ihe re- 
sturation of tle temple; and having emploved 
10,000 men for two months. in removing the rate 
lish, the work was stopped by his death, Seleucus 
Nicater, who, atter that event, became monareh of 
Babylonia, founded the city of Seleucia, on the 
banks of the Tigvis, and made it hig capital. From 
this time the decline of Babylon was very rapid; 
batt ihe mizhis city which required ages to rear, 
required also ages in which to perish. It was still 
Important, thougl in mins, at the commencement 
of the Chistian vera, (Herodotus. Thalia, 15% ; 
Strabo, xvi TH8; Arriau, xvi; Pliny, vi. 20.) 
lis subsequent history is unknown, It is said to 
have heen turned into a hunting-park by the Par- 
titan kings, who overthrew the Seleucidian dy- 
nasty; and itis probable that the materials of its 
vast buildings served to construct the newer cities 
in its neighbourhood. Jt had shrunk to a mere 
ame in the early days of Arab greatness (bn. 
Haukel, 70); and in the 495th Hegira, aww. L101, 
was founded the present town of Hillah, (Abul. 
Feda Irak, art. Babel.) The rest of this onee 
famous district is now, and has been fer ages, a de- 
solate void; its buildings masses of shapeless ruins, 
chaunelled by the weather, and fiterally the 
desolation which the prophet predicted :—* And 
Babylon shall become heaps, a dwelling place for 
dragons, an astonishment, a hissing, without an 
inhabitant,’ 

BACCARAT, a town of France, dép, Meurthe, 
cap. cant, on the Meurthe, 16m. SE. Luneville, 
Pop. 4,121 in 186t. This town is the seat of the 
principal manufacture of flint glass or ervstal, in 
France. It was established so far back as 1764; 
Lut it did not attain to any very considerable emi- 
nenee till after the peace of 1815, when a manu- 
fneture earried on at Voniche im Belgium was 
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of the Rhine, 25 m. SSE. Coblentz, on the railway 
from Cologne to Mayence. Pop. 1,043 um 1861. 
The town is surrounded by old walls, strengthened 
by eleven towers. Bacharach is a transla‘ion or 
corruption of Bacchi ara, or altar of Bacchus, the 
name given to a rock in the river, usuatly covered 
with water, but appearing in very dry scasons, or 
in those most favourable to the growth of the vine, 
Hence the Romans are said to have sacrificed on 
the reck te Bacchus; and its appearance is still 
hailed as an omen of an excellent-vintage, ‘The 
best wine produced here is known as * Mus- 
kateller.’ 

BACKERGUNGF, a distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, div. Dacca, including part of the Sunder- 
bunds, and the mouths of both the Ganges anid 
Brahmapootra; having N. Dacea, fellapore distr, 
E, Tipperah and the Bay of Beuyal, SW, Jessore ; 
area 3,796 Eng. sq. m.;-estimated pop. fd (i 5 
land revenue 78,1802 It is mostly covered with 
jungle, abounding with alligeters and the largest 
vlass of tigers; but in parts it is very fertile in 
rice, It has been noted forthe frequency of crime, 
especially of river piracy or dacoiry, the country 
presenting great faciliues for the shelter of the 
cutprits, Jt is subject to inundations that are 
occasionally very destructive. 

BADAJOZ fan. Par Auguste), a city of Spain, 
cap. Extremadura, near the frontier of Portugal, 1n 
an extensive plain in the angle between, and at 
the point of confluence of, the small river Rivillas 
with the Guadiana:; 18m, SW, Madrid, [30 m, 
BE. Lisbon: lat, 38¢ 52’.N., lene. 6? 71° We Pop. 
93.510 in 1847, The castle, situated on a reck 
overhanging the coniluence of the two rivers, 
commuunds them and the town, which is further 
defended ly various very strong fordifications, 
The Guadiana is here crossed by a goad bridge of 
twenty-eight arches, erected in 1006, ail paro- 
teerod by a strong téfe dx pox? Alreets narrow 
and crooked, but they are well payed aint clean, 
anid the houses good. Tt has five gates, and a4 tine 
promenade along the river. There is a deficiency 
of springs, and the supply of water is derived from 
reservoirs, cisterns, &c. [tis the seat of a bishopric, 
and the residence of the captain-general of the 
prov. The eathedral has some good pamtings, 
especially those by Morales, a native af the whee ¢ 
and there are several convents and hospitals, Wt 
has manufactories of soap and coarse cloth, with 
tanneries abd dye-works, and is the seat of a pretty 
active trade (mostly contraband) with Portugal. 

Badajoz is very ancient, having been a con- 
siderable place under the Rumans, It has always 
been regarded as a military post of the greatest 
importance, During the late war with France, it 
was taken by the French under Marshal Soult on 
the 10th of Jan., 1811; the garrison, amounting 
to $5,000 men, hecoming prisoners of war, In the 
course of the same year it was twice unsuccessfully 
besieged Ly the Angyle-Portuguese army. In the 
following year the siege was undertaken by the 
army under the Duke of Wellington; and, alter 
aome of the eutwoerks had been carried, it wis 
taken ty storm, after a desperate resistance, on 
the 6th of April. On this aecasion the allied army 
lost about 4,000 men, killed and wounded. The 
glory of this brilliant achievement was unhappily 
tarnished by the excesses committed by the vic- 
torious soldierv, despite every effort to prevent 
them, on the defenceless inhabitants of the town, 

BADALONA, atown of Spain, Cataloma, within 
a short distance of the sea, with a castle; 6 m. 
NE. Barcelona, Pop. §,524 in 1847, ‘The climate 
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prov. Bejapoor, presid. Bombay, 55m. NE. Dar- 
war; lat. 15° 55’ N., long. 75° 49" E, Pop, about 
2,500, It consists of fortified hills, with a walled 
town at the bottom, containing au inner fort. It 
has always been reckoned one of the strongest 
hill-fortressea in India, and suecessfully resisted 4 
whole Mahratta army. Ji was taken by storm in 
1818, by a division of the army under Sir T, 
Monro, A remarkable chaotic distribution of rocks 
prevails throughout the country around Badaumy 

BADEN (GRAND DUCILY OF), in Germany 
is bounded on the S. by the Lake of Constance, 
with its two arms, the iakes fJeberlingen and Zell, 
as fur as Stein, between which town and Eelisan, 
the territories of the Swiss cantons, Schaffhausen 
and Zurich, intervene three times between the 
Rhine and the frontier of Baden. On the W. the 
Ithine forms the boundary towards Switzerland, 
France, and Kheuish Bavaria, with the exception 
of a part of the territory of Basel, which lies upen 
the right bank of the river, Towards the N. the 
territory of the grand duchy of Hesse and the 
kingdem of Bavaria, and towards the E. the king- 
domi oof Wiirtetnhers and Prussia form its botun- 
daries, lt lies between dat. (78 82° and 49° 47° Ny 
The surface is oxecednily varied, the length of 
the eran duchy being about 160m. fram N, to 8.; 
its breadth, in Lower Rhine circle, from the Rhine 
to the Bavarian fronuer, betug aliout 60 m.; in 
the Middle Whine circle, from the Rhine to the 
frontier of Wiirtemberg, about 20 18.: and m the 
Lake cirele. from the same river to the Wiirtem- 
bere frontier, extending to nearly 115 m3 thus 
jovuing a lone irregular jigure, very larrow in 
the cenrre, but stretching out to some breadth as 
the Ny and S. cnds. The eastern half of this tract 
af cauntty 1s entirely aecnpied by a mountainous 
tract extending frum 4, te NN. under the deno- 
minnlions of the Blaek Forest and OQilenwall: 
while the western half extending from the fall of 
these mountains Lo the Rhine is partly am undu- 
lnting, but along the banks of that river, mostly 
a level country. 

Mountains —The Black Forest stretches from 
the banks of the Miane, where that river forms the 
swiss bowndary, i a northern direction threugi 
the grand duchy as far asthe Neckar, and towards 
the I. far ite the kinedom of Wirteaberg, fall- 
ing gradually in the latter direction with prolonged 
offscis, but suddenly and steeply towards the 
valley of the Rhine. Its main stock Is composed 
of guess and cranite, which form, as in the Vosges, 
dome-like masses, with steep sides, rising in the 
Feldberg 4,650 ft,, o1 the BKelchen 4,397 ft. (thia 
name 15 aniogeus to the Dailans of the Vosges), 
and in the Herzugen Horn to 4,300 ft., above the 
level of the sea. On the granite red sandstone is 
superimposed, and forms extensive plateaux, ca- 
pable of cultivation to a great height; so that mot 
only extensive forests caver these mionniains, but 
pastures, and even small villages, are fuund im 
them at an elevation of 3,500 and 4,000 ft. Deep 
Valleys, with picturesquely precipitous sides, m- 
tersect. the sandstone layer, aud pour rapid streams, 
for ihe most part navigable ior rafts, into the 
Valley of the Hhine. Ji some hills asthe Knie-~ 
bigs, for Instance, the sandstone appears to form 
compact isolated masses, 2. The bed of the Nec- 
kar, which divides the Black Forest (GSchwarzwaid) 
range from the Odemwald, is also of sandstone, 
which alternates 1n the northern parts of the grand 
dachy with blue limestone and marl. The prin- 
cipal mass of the Odenwald is likewise, according 
to Keferstein (rom whose work we take these 


ia excellent: und the environs ure fertile aud | details}, composed of sandstone, little interrupted 
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the greater part of the chain belongs to the grand j joins the Rhine near Kehl, and the Murg. The 
duchy of Heste. Like the Black Forest, these | two last named streams, on which the greatest 
heights fall steeply towards the Rhine, and along | quantity of timber and firewood is floated down, 
the foot of the range the Bergstrasse; from Heidlel- | have a fall of nearly 3,000 ft., in a course not ex- 
berg to Frankfort, a road celebrated for picturesque | ceeding 6 English miles, The largest. accession 
mountain scenery, uniting with the rich Juxu- which the Rhine receives during its course through 
rianee of vegetation of the valley, has been carried. | the grand duchy is the Neckar, which has its 
3. The Kaiserstuhl, in the circle of the Upper | source in Wiirternberg in the Black Forest, and 
Rhine, is formed of a clump of heights of volcanic | after traversing that kingdom, enters Baden at 
origin, separated from the Black Forest by the | Heinsheim. It is navigable for boats from Cann- 
Dreisam and the Elz, On the rock, called the / stadt near Stuttwart, below which place it is joined 
Todtenkopf (icath’s head}, a tradition tells us| by the Rems, the Kocher, and the Jax on its 
that Rodolph of Hapsburg held a court of justice, | mght, and the Enz on its left bank: it falls into 
whence the name of Kaiserstuhl (emperor's chair) | the Khine near Mannheim, 
is derived. The highest point is 1,763 Varis ft. in 2. The Maine forms the frontier towards Ba- 
elevation, 4, Arange af steep hulls, stretching from | varia, but for a short distance, and receives the 
the Rhine, near Schaffhausen, aloug the W. aud | ‘Panber at Wertheim. Hts depth is not great, but 
N. shores of the Lake of Constance, is named the | is regular; and its gentle fall, which is assisted 
Randen. The dominant formation of these hills | by the numerous windings of its bed, renders its 
is limestone; the highest point is 2,627 ff. in | current well adapted to navigation. 
height, ‘They run into the Black Forest on the | 3. The Danube, whose sources are in the grand 
W. and N., and on the NIL, into the hilly district | duchy, leaves the territory before it assumes any 
of Nellenburg and Hegan. The last named ele-| greater importance than that of a muuntain 
vations are composed of Jura limestone, m1 which | stream, Its most westerly source is that of the 
the basalt and other isolated voleamic tocks of | Brege, between the Rossuk and Briglein, in the 
Hohendwyl, Hohenstoffeln and [ohenhawen oc- | Black Forest, a few miles NW. Furtwangen, It 
eur & Finally, the Heiligenberg, a rough and | is joined @ little abuve Donaneschingen by the 
sterile tract, rixes NE. of the Lake of Constance, | Grizach, and into their united streams, which 
and slopes down towards its banks ; onitssumimit, | from that point bear the name of Danube, the 
2,200 ft. high. Prince Furstenberg has a hunting | waters fall, which, issuing from the springs in the 
seat, from which there is a fine view of the lake | castle-yard of this town, claim the honour of 
aud the Swiss mountaina, being the original sources of the great river. After 
Jtivers.—TVhe principal river of the grand duchy | traversing a small district of Wiirtemberg, the 
is the Rhine, which receives al] its streams ex- | Danube once more enters the territory of Baden, 
cept the Danube. After Josing itself in the Lake | and finally leaves it at Gutenstein on the frontiers 
of Constance, at a distance of 1} m. from its | of Sizmaringen, 
force, 1t reappears as atapid stream uecar Stein, | The natural facilities for internal navigation in 
where its breadth is 250 ft, and works its way | the grand duchy bend for the most part towards 
through limestone rocks to Schaffhausen, a little | the W. and X., and merge into ene grand channel, 
below which place it falis over a precipice from | the Rhine, With the exception of some cuts to 
50 to 60 ft. in height. Near Lanlenbure the bed | rerulate the course of this river between Kehl 
narrows to a width of only 50 ft., forming a rapid | and Mannheim, the execution of which is regu- 
searcely inferior in grandeur of cifect to the cele- tlated by ao treaty with Bavaria, according to 
brated fall at Schaffhausen, At Rheifelden the} which those on the left bank are managed by 
rocky ravines UL its bed form a vivient eddy, and | Baden, and those en the right bank by the Ba- 
all these obstacles preelude the possiuility of ren- |] varians, no navigable canals exist in the grand 
(ering the stream navigable above Basel, from | duchy, 
which city onward it takes a northerly and tran-| The Lake of Constance is an important feature 
qail course, Its breadth at Basel is 750 ft.; but | in the natural facilities for water communication, 
its depth is by no means proportionate to this ex- | Part of its northern bank, from Immenst&dt to 
tent of aurfucc, the stream being u: many spots no | Mersberg, tovether with the whole shore of ita 
more than 3 ft. deep, while its greatest average | northern branch, the Weberlingen See, and the 
depth, between Basel and Strasburg, does not) north shore of the Zeller See, with the city of . 
excel 10) to 12 ft, At Mannheim the bed of the | Constance on its southern shore, belong to Baden. 
river is JAMO Th in breadth; butits average depth | A considerable trade with Switzerland is carried 
between Strashure and Mayence varies between | on across it, and the introduction of steamboats, 
5 fc. and 24 ft, The dail of the Rliune between | which keep op a daily commumication between 
stein anil Hasel is staten! by Henmitsel: to be 703 Constance, Lindau, anil Rohrschach, li SWwilzer- 
Paris ft., and between Basel and Mantheim 494 ft. | land, has made it a convenient passage for travel- 
The navigation on the Rhine ts the most im-|lers, The whole lake with its branches contains, 
portant of all the inland water carriaze. Between | according te Hennitsch, an area of 93 German 
Basel and Strasburg boats of 20 to of tons are j sq. m., and its deepest part, between Constance 
used, and between the latter city and Mainz harges | and Lindan, is 854 Paris ft, Tis level above the 
of 120 tons burden. Steamboats go up to basel, ) sea is 1,255 ft, but at the period of the melting of 
notwithstanding the islands and banks formed by } the snow its waters rise as much as 10 ft. A sud- 
the shifting of the river's bed, and the wicertamty ¢deu swell, which takes place at other times, and 
of its depth, which varies after every flood. ‘The , which is termed the Ruhss, is not easily accounted 
Rhine is spanned by stone bridges at Khel and at; for. The lake is not unfrequently frozen over in 
Mannheim, besides several flying bridges, winter, and in 1830 horsemen anid carriages passed 
The greater number of the streams falling into | over it. The Ilmen See, near Pfutlendorf, in the 
the Khine on its might bank descend from the | Lake circle, and the Méking See, are rather fish- 
Riack Forest with so rapid a fall that but few of | ponds than lakes: and the various meres in the 
them are navigable even for forest rafts. The | Black Forest, which are found at considerable 
most cunsidernbie are the Wiebach, which, dung | elevations, the largest of which are the Feldsee 
a | ee a | 2 ay.) Oe elk 7 1 Cr 11 ar 7 
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neither interesting for their extent, nor for pic- 
tureaque scenery. The last-mentioned lake dries 
up occagionally, so that com is sown in its bed: 
and in the Nonnenmatt a floating island of turf 
neses and falls with the water which supports it. 

Climate.—The climate in the mountainous parta 
of the duchy is very severe, the snow lying’ in 
some situations for the greater part. of the year. 
But in the lower districts, especially along the 
Rhine, the Neckar, and the Maine, the tem pera- 

lire is mild and genial, being suitable for the 
ae of vines, chestnuts, and even almonds, 
Che country is everywhere healthy. 

Observations, ay to the fall of rain, give a mean 
at Freiburg of 28 in, per annum. 
the mean yariations of the weather are, 23 clear, 
$0 sunshine, 161 mixed, 42 partial cloudy, 
cloudy days in the year. Rain fall¢ 146, snow 26, 
and fogs oecur on 12 days, The mean direction 
of the winds is, in Carlsrulic, S$. 88° W, or nearly 
W., in Mannheim N. 65° W. Thunderstorms in 
Carisruhe oczur on 26, at Mannheim on 21 days 
the vear, 

Productions.— Belore the accession of the grand 
duchy Lo the Germanic Customs’ League, the at- 
tention of the inhabitanis of the valleys of the 
Rhine and Neckar was almost exclusively devoted 
to agriculture, for which the soil and climate of; 
those districts is admirably adapted. © Cern is 
grown with ypreat stecess; the averaye return 
giveu for the whole state by Berghaus being, for 
harley 8 to 9 fold, wheat. 9 fold, maize 340 ta 330 
fold, potatoes 28 to 30 fold. The slopes of the 
hills are everywhere covered with vineyards, in 
which excellent wine is grown, although only the 
N. shore of the Lake of Constance and part of the 
vale of the Rhine have a 8, dételivity; and here 
the vicinity of the Alps, the Jura, and the Black 
Forest, diminish the warmth, Between the vines, 
the walnut, chestnut, peach, apricot, plum, and 
cherry trees produce abundantly the choicest fruit; 
and the valleys above meutioned resemble one 
beautiful garden, ‘Tubaceo, hemp, of a very fine 
description, and flax, are extensively cultivated; 
and the forests send annually a large quantity of 
excellent fir and oak timber down the Rhine, 
Mining 1s also carried on with purtial success. 
Silver ts found at St, Anton, in the valley of the 
Kinzig; copper at Kork and Neustadt: iron is 
produged at Kandern, near Waldshut, near Hansen, 
and in other parts of the Black Forest; manganese 
is dug near Villingen; salt in two chief beds at 
Rappenau in the circle of Lower Rhine, and at 
Durtheim, in the Lake cirele, Coals in the neigh- 
-bourhood of Offenbury: besides alum, vitriol, aud 
sulphur, form the principal miiteral productions. 
Upwards of sixty mineral springs are counted in 
the grand duchy, The thermal springa of Baden 
are those which are tlhe best known and the most 
used for medicinal purposes, 

The prand duchy is divided into four circles, the 
ares of which, and population, at two periods, is 
shown in the subjoined table -— 























. Population | 

Circles ‘ea ie ow) vs eee te! 

1853 1461 

Lake * ‘ i ] waht 194 wes 1 08,1 ith ! 

Upper Rhine | 1,654 856 465 u4n 913 | 
Middle Rhine| = 7,433 457 027 ahi 782 
Lower Khine| 1,314 *346,911 $55 436 
Total. .| 8,904 1,334,952 1,369,291 
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1,005,899. The numbers augmented at a rate of 
Yather less than 10,000 souls annually, till the 
year 1846, when there was a period of decrease, 
extending tilI"1855. From 1846 till 1849, the de- 
crease amourited to 4,712: from 1849 to 1852, to 
8,282; and from 1852 to 1855, to the latee number 
of 42,105, or 14,035 per annum. Since 1855, there 
has been again a gradual increase, 
The decline of population has been chiefly owing 
to emigration, From 1840 to 1849, the number of 
| emigrants was 25,966, and from 1850 to 1858, it 
to 62,444, In the year 1852, no less than 
14,366 people left the country; in 1853, the num- 
bers were 12,932, and in 1854 they rose to 21,461, 
the emigrants were families possessed of 
some property, It was ascertained that the emi- 
grants of 1853 carried with them property amount- 
3,JU5 florins, or rather more than 100 
florins—82. 73,—per head. The great majority of 
the emigrants went to North America; but about 
two per cet. were induced, previous to 1856, to 
go to the French settlements in Algeria, “The 
result of this Alverian emigration proved so dis- 
astrous that it has been discontinued, 
Heligion,—The census of 1861 showed 896,683 
Roman Catholics; 445,593 Protestants; 1,291 
1.40 other Christian Dissenters ; 
and 24,009 Jews, The ecclesiastical management 
of the Roman Catholie Church is under the Arch- 
bishop of lreiburg, whe is appointed by the pope, 
and quite independent of the grand-ducal govern- 
ment, A standing feud between church and state 
has been the result of this independence, 
Agriculture— The cultivated land is divided 
as folluws :— 
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Arab. Land, ! Cul. Hea- | Conimons, 
| Bug. Acres jflows,inAcres &e. part cult. 
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360,792 | 301,825 / 1,153,800 | 60,561 
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| Tatal 

‘Produce of; Potatecs. Wine, Hemp. | Tobaceo. | Hepa. 
| Corn, Quarters In Gals. | Quintals} Quintats | Quintala 
: Apuuriers 

1,728,965; 620,000 118,459,285) 48,000 { 90,000 | 10,000 








Of the Cerealia, wheat is grown, but in a small 
proportion, not execeding 1-36th of the whole. 
Spelt is the grain of which bread is principally 
made. Muize is extensively cultivated, but chiefly 
as green food for cattle, being sown thick, and 
allowed to run up to a great height. Artificial 
grasses and turmmips are in universal use in the 
vale ot the Rhine, in which agriculture, on the 
whole, 1s carried on upon the best scale, and far 
exceeding the cultivation of any other part of 
Germany. ‘The meadows are irrigated in the 
Itahan stvle, which the numerous mountain sills 
assist, while the curn-fields are interspersed with 
countiess frit-trees, and even the beds are sur- 
rounded with plants of hemp, sown singly, which 
attain a remarkable height and thickness, The 
best. descriptions of wine are those uf the Ortenau 
and of the valleys of the Maine and Neckar. The 
Adingenberger and Wertheimer growths are those 
most admired. The produce of timber and fire- 
wood is estimated at 978,000 enbie fathoms, of 
which a large portion is sent down the Rhine to 
the ship-builders of Holland, and is known by the 
name of Hollinderholz, Masts of 150 ft, in length, 
and oaks of the choicest grewth, are yearly felled 
li great numbers for exportation to the mouth of 
the Rlime, 
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cattle, 177,322 sheep, and 307,198 pigs. Of the 
sheep, about one-fifth are designated as Spanish 
merinoes, and the rest as‘Improved breeds. The 
number of beehives in 1861 amounted to 25,047. 
An agricultural association at Carlsruhe has 
branches in several other towns, and prizes are 
annually distributed to encourage improvements, 

Mining and Manufactures —(oll-washing was 
formerly a principal object of industry along the 
Rhine, from Basel to Mannheim; it 19 now con- 
fined to the district between Philipsburg and Wit~- 
tenweicr, The mincs of ‘Peufelsgrand yrelded 
formerly a small supply of silver, but which seems 
now exhausted. The mines of St. Anthony in 
the valt®y of the Kinzig, produce silver and cobalt 
ere, ‘The salt springs are the most productive 
mineral branehes, the two principal ones yteldimy 
300,000 ewts, annually, Since the accession of 
Badeu to the Prussian Customs’ League the num- 
her of factories has very much mereased. In P829 
the grand duchy numbered 161 fabrics, wilh 2,706 
workmen, At the end of 1887 the number was 
90... with 928] workmen, and the ccusus of [X61 
showed 6,459 factories, employing 64,462 work- 
men, The principal manufacturing undertakiies 
are cottun-spinning and weaving establishmeits, 
The forest and mountain tracts, whieh occupy halt 
the country, searcely sapply food for their scanty 
mbhabilants, whose mauufactures of clocks, wooden 
toys, straw hats, lace, aud embroidery, have been 
sent, froma a long date, inte all parts of Europe, 
The mumber of wooden clocks annudlly exported 
is estimated to amount to500,000, bestles musical 
snutt-boxes, arrel-organs, aud other articles for 
which the forests furnish the niatertals. 

The subjoined table shows the nature of the 
mamancturiiy establishments ithe erand duchy, 
together with the number of hands empleved, 
according to the ailicial returns of the year 186 t:— 
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| | Factatica Waorkimen 
| spinning . ; ; . . | 193; G,216 | 
| Weaviny, Cloth, Ribbon Manr- | _— 
factures ' . . . - | 91h, BF RL : 
AWetals, Tron Works, &¢. | oe wy. 1 
Metal Wares. . . ' 138 | Tyo i 
Mineral and Mixed Goods for ! 
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Of the total number of families in the grand 
duchy about 42 per cent, are emploved exclu- 
sively in agriculture and the forests, 

The prosperous state of the agricuitural popula- 
tion has necessarily acted favourably upon other 
branches of industry. The tnilding trade espe- 
cially Jias very much increased, both in the coun- 
try and in the tuwns. 

‘Domestic and manual industry, which had 
considerably fallen off in consequence of thie 
rapid development of the factory system, has 
very rauch revived of late years. The Dadeu 
government, convinced of the many advantages 
which domestic industry possesses over the latter 
system as regards the health and moral condition 
af the industrial population, baye dene much in 
the last ten years, and are still engawed im pro- 
viding the best menus for nmproving the condition 
of domestic manufacturers by the ¢slabhshment of 
industrial schools and the general diffusion of 


scientific knowledee. (Report of Mr. Baillie, Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Legation, dated Carlsruhe, 
February 15, 1864.) 

Farm of Government,—The constitution of Ba- 
den vests the executive power in the grand-duke, 
and the legislative authority in a house of parlia- 
nicrit composed of,two chambers, The upper 
chamber compriseg the princes of the reigning 
line who are of age; the heads of ten noble 
families ¢ the proprictors of hereditary landed es- 
tates worth 300,000 florins, or 20,0002: the Roz 
man Catholic archhishop of Freiburg; the super 
intencent of the Protestant Church; two deputics 
of universities ; and cight members nominated 
bythe grand-duke, without rggard to rank or 
lirth. The second chamber is composed of 63 
representatives of the people, 22 of which are 
elected by bufeesses of towns, and 41 by the in- 
habitants of rural districts, Every citizen not 
couvicted of crime, nor receiving parish relief, has 
a vote in the elections, ‘Fo be a deputy, if 1s 
necessary to possess tax-payurg property to the 
amount of 16,000 florins, or 8332; or to held 
pubhe office with a salary of not less than 1,500 
florins, or L254 The elections are indirect: the 
citizens nominating the Wahlminner, or deputy- 
electors, und the latter the representatives. The 
members of the second chamber are elected for 
eight years, The chambers haye to be called to- 
gether at least once every two years. | 

Public Revenue and Hapenditure—The chief 
income of the state 1s derived from direct taxes, 
» The direct taxes are levied as follows :—The land- 
fur upent the estimated value of all lands, caleu- 
lated according to sales. of landed property in 
each district at two periods, viz, between the 
vears 1rad-f0 and C800-i, half the average priee 
of the district in the one period being added to 
half the price in the seeond, and all lands being 
classed, according to their quality, in several 
elasses, ‘The reat and revenue tux 3s levied upon 
Vall dues payable by landholders to their lords, 
i whether as reit or service dues, The capital taxed 
jis calculated at 20 years’ purchase for tithes, and 


i T8 years’ purchase for other dues ; and the cost of 


lealleetion 3s dedueted. The house tax is rated 
l according to a seale of the value of cach tenement, 
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i: between the years 1800 and 1809, ‘Phe whole of 


these chrect taxes produced above seven millions 
ot florins mm the vear i862, The snbjoined state- 
| nent wives the total public income and expendi- 
ture fur this period, | 


INCOME Folt THE YEAR 1862. 





Flornius 
Troduce of Crown Lands » Lethe 
Forests and Mines. . » BOL 


luirect Taxes , . . . FSA be 
Sut Monopoly . . » 1 £5, 5iti2} 


Customs . ‘ . Re eer 
Fees and Fines . . . 733143 
Mint a : . . . 822,069 
BMisccHancous Income . . 122,072 


Total . . .  . 44,140,192 or £1,428,349 
EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEA 1862, 


a 


Floring 

Civil List . . . . 742,490 
Rinistry of Foreign Affairs . 117,200 ' 

» of Justice . » O,811 498 

» of the Interior . 2,154,489 

» of Commerce , » La RO 

» Of Finances. ’ rillcmu ee | 

. of War , . » 2918318 

(Publie Debt. 1,329,348 


Heqeral Costof Administration 5,964,733 
Alisecllanecous Expenses =, 247 992 


Total . . ; . 16,411,072 or £1,3607,589 
Wlaieh lett a surplus of 729,120 florins, or 60,7602, 
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The public debt of Baden consisted on Jan, 1, 


1861, of~ 


Flurins 

Gebt, secured on the Crown 
Lands, &c,, bearing no In- 
terest . . ‘ . . 
Interest-bearing Debt . ‘ 
Railway Debt (of which 
3,26€ 059 Dearing no Interest 56480 ,202 


Total . °.  . ©. 96,294,871 or £8,023,698 


Army.—The armed force of the grand duchy is 
formed by conscription, Substitution, however, is 
wlewed ; the government undertaking the charge 
of the same at a fixed cost. In 182, the price 
was fixed ly the minister of war at 550 fluring, or 
4Gé, for the troaps of the infaniry; and to G00 
florins, or 504, for the cavalry and artillery. The 
time of service is six ycars iu the active army, and 
iwo vears further inscription among the troops ef 


15,878,761 
24,625,408 


the reserve. But, as a rule, about three-fourths of 


the time is allowed to be passed on furlougdi. 

The nominal strength of the army consisted, in 
1802, of—- 
& Regiments of Infantry . 
2 " of Dragoons . 


i - of Artillery . 
nial, &c. . ‘ . . 


Total , ‘ 


10. M07 men 
1870 ,, 
2077 ,, 

bea, 


with 38 puna 





14819 men, with 38 uns 


The actual number ef meu under arma, ‘on the 
peace-footing,’ seldom amonnts te more than be- 
{ween 7,000 and #000, In the year 1459, when 
the German Thiet ordered the ‘ war-footing,’ the 
amy mustered, on an inspection, 20,722 men, 
with 5,208 horses and 57 pieces of ordnanec., 

Pubhe Education and Poor-hews.—Education is 
compulsory in Baden ; and parents are compelled, 
by strictly enforced penalties, te send their chil- 
dren to schockh It is prohibited also to employ 
children in factories, until they have completed 
their eleventh year, In 1X6}, there was one school 





for every 630 of the population, The university of | 


Hreidelberg has a faculty for Lutheran, and Frei- 
burg one for Roman Cathelic theological students, 
The former had, in’ 1800, 63 professors and 987 
stidents; and the latter, 215 students. The uni- 
versity of Heidelberg is one of the oldest esta- 
bhlished in Germany ; it was founded in 1386: that 
of Freiburg in 1454, 

There are numerous charitable institutions for 
the poor, kept up by private efforts, and, as a rie, 
each pansh maintains those which are unable, 
through old age or illness, to gain their subsistence, 
since the year 1801, the decrease of pauperism has 
beea gradual and constant, owing, in part, to 
extensive emigration, In adidition to the regu- 
larly organised maintenanve of the poor by their 
own parishes, all classes of civil amd relvious 
functuinaries have subscription funds for provid- 
ing for orphans aud widows, and savings’ banks 
arc general, to encourage providence amongst 
the luwer classes, Devon these institutions no 
formal provision is made for the poor, wliose mo- 
derate habits keep them from betog Lurdenseme, 
In the larger towns, subsidiary relief is generally 
given. in the shape of food, clothing, or fuel, from 
voluntary subserptions raised ly the inliabitants, 
The regulations us regards settlement in the com- 
munes were very despouie until the year 1862, 
when nearly all the old municipal restrictions, as 


well &s the power of guilds, were swept away by 


new laws, which tuitroduved ‘ Gewerbe-Freiheit,’ 
or iidustrial freedom. Foreigners and uatives are 
now at liberty to settle wherever they please, and 
tu exercise any trade, handicrafi, ar profession, 
Fioads and Rearheays—Te crand duchv is tra- 
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complete network of railways. All the lines of 
Baden are property of the state, giving a dividend, 
on the capital expended, of above 15 per cent. In 
the year 1862, the gross income from railways 
amounted to 6,027,637 flerins; and the expen- 
diture to 4,646,238 Horns, leaving a surplus of 
2,381,399 florins, or 191,6912 The accounts of the 
income and expenditure of the state railways, as 
well as of the post-office, are not entered im the 
seneral budget, but form a special fund. 

History.— Baden, an old prov, of the Germanic 
einpire, was erected into a grand duchy at the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815. The reigning family 
tlescends from Berthold, landgrave of Ziiliingen, 
one of the most powerful and meritorious families 
of the lth century, whose son acquired the dis- 
trict of Baden, Margrave Augustus George united 
all the possessions of the two houses-of Baden and 
Durlach, aw received, by the treaties at Luneville 
aud Preshurg, as additions, the bishopric of Con- 
stance; the Austnan Lreiszau ; part of the pala- 
tinate of the bishoprics of Spire, Strasburg, and 
Basel; the county of Hanau Lichtenberg ; the 
Ortenau; the island of Meinau in the Lake of 
Constance ; seven free imperial cities; a part of 
the estates of the Teutonic order, and nine abbeys ; 
together with the sovereignty over seven metli- 
atized nobles of the empire, with a territory of 67 
sq. Germ, m., and 222,000 inhabitants, ‘The reign- 
ng Grand Duke Frederick sueceeded his father 
in 1852, and married, in 1956, a daughter of King 
William of Prussia, 

BADEN, a town and ceighrated bathing-place of 
Lower Austria, on the E. bank of an affluent of the 
Danube, at the entrance of a fine valley, 13 m, 
SSW. Vienna, Resident pop., with the neigh- 
bouring townships of Guttentrumn and Weikers- 
dort 4.14{) in 1857, It is imereased during the 
summer months by 3,000 visitors, amongst whom 
are usually the emperor and other members of the 
Imperial family, The presence of mincral springs 
here was known to the ancients, by whom they 
were called Aqua Cotie, from the neighbouring 
mountains + and in 1769, when the modern baths 
were constructed, the ruins of a Roman vapour- 
bath and other buildings were discovered, ‘There 
ire if baths, each capable of at once acgcommo- 
(lating from 50 to 100 persons. 

The waters, according to the analysis ef Volta, 
contam sulphate and muriate of sada, sulphate and 
carbonate of lime and magnesia, sulphate of alu- 
ming, and considerable quantities of carbonic 
and liydrosulpburic acid gases: their temperature 
varies from $8° to 989 Fah. Next to the baths, 
the mast remarkable buildings are, St. Stephen’s 
Church, the palace of the Archduke Anthony, the - 
town-house, and theatre, ‘There are many well- 
built private houses; several hospitals and other 
charitable institutions ; and aliandsome park and 
public promenade: the neighbourhood abounds 
with natural beauties, and coniains various ancient 
remauis, 

BADEN, 4 town of the grand duchy of Baden, 
famous for its hot baths, usually called Haden 
Baden, to distinguish it from the watering-place 
of the same name neat Vienna, romantically situ- 
ated in the Middle Rlune Circle, 24 m, SSW, 
Carlsruhe, Pop. 7784 in 186i, It was formerly 
the constant residence of the margraves of Baden, 
andthe grand duke still usually passes the summer 
in a villa here, The mineral springs were well 
known to, aud appreciated by, the Remans, who 
plauted a colony im it, und gave it the name of 
Cwitus Aurelia Aquensis. The springs, thirteen 
In number, burst out of the recks at the foot of 
the enstle terrace, The temnerstiure ja nat atieetad 
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the coldest 37°. A handsome building, in form of 
a temple, is erected over the U/rsprung, as the 
principal spring is called, Dr. Granville, speak- 
ing of this spring, says— The water is perfectly 
_clear, has a faint animal smeil, a taste somewhat 
saltish, and when drunk as it issues from the spring, 
appreaching to that of weak broth” According 
to a receut. analysis, its specific gravity is 1030. 
A pint of the water, euntaimug 7302 grains, cob- 
tains 23°3 solid matter, the prineipal ineredicnt of 
which is culiuary or common salt Go prs; the 
next in importance ure the sulphate, muriate and 
carbonate of lime (64 ors} the remainder con- 
sists of a small portion of magnesia and of traces 
of iron, with about half a cubic meh of carboure- 
acwl gas in addition, There is here no public 
building: appropriated exclusively to the purpose uf 
bathing, The water is conveyed ly pipes to the 
different hotels, in which there ar® numerous 
baths, some af these being: very Tnxutiunitly fitled 
up. Baden-Baden is one of the most beauti- 


filly situated af the Gennan baths, ever sturpaiss-_ 


iis, in this respect, the Nassau Grinnen. ‘The 
surrounding country, without the sublinuty aud 
eruiulear of Switzerland, is distinwiishedk by a 
pleasing: and romantic wildness, and is, as it were, 
a prelude tao the Alps. July ancl Augest are the 
seasom when the baths are most. frequented; but 
visitors, tu (he samiual mumber of from [2 tH to 
20,000, come and go fram May to October, ‘There 
are a wumber of handsome buildings, among which, 
besides the temple over the Gespriag, the Conrer- 
sufionshaus, With its planlations, Is Conspletiots, 
The dungeons wider the Weve Seffoss or palace, 


are supposed to have been the seat. and prises of 


some seeret and dreadful tribunal; but nothing 
certain is known of their history, 

Bapex, a town of Switzerland, eani. Aarau, 
on the left bank of the Limmat, Lif mo Nk. 
Aarau. Pop. 2.280 in Pah Tt is surreanided by 
wills; ix the seat of a tribunal of original juris- 
diction; has a good tewnu-house, a barulsomie 
Catholic clurch, two convents, an lospital, anda 
house of eortection, ‘The river is eressed li oa 
weoden bridge. Baden ta celebrated for tia hot 
hatha, known to the Romans by the name of 
Therma Helvetica ; they are at a short distance 
from the teswn, on Ifoth sides the river: the water 
in ihe hottest baths bas a temperature of 3¢° 
Reaunur: they are much frequented by the mita- 
hitants of Uasel and “Ztrich. The cGuvirons are 
very beautiful; anda umber of fine cottaves for 
the asc of strmygers are scattered over the neigh- 
bourne heichis. The deputies of the Swiss ¢an- 
tons have often held ther diets at Baden, ‘Phe 
treaty between France and the Emypire ur i714 
was sivned here, 

BADIA, a town af Austrian Italy, prov. Pole- 
sina, on the Adige, lm. Wohy XN, Rovize. Pop, 
4.070in Ld7, [thas a fine bridge over the Adige, 
giuck twa convents fer monks: with a mantufae- 
ture of earthenware, anid some trule in car, salk, 
firewood, ilax, and leather, 

BADOLATO, a town of Southern Tialy. prov, 
Calabria Ultra, 2d mS. Catanzaro, situated on a 
hill near the sea, Pop, doz im LKOE, 

BADONVILLER, a tewn of France, dep. 
Meourthe, on the Tlette, 20 om, sr. Luneville, 
Pop. 2,711 in D861, ft tas a inamifaedory of 
awls, which prodices about [O00 G00 a year, with 
fubries of cotton and carthenware, 

RAK A, a town of Spain, prov. Jaen, 20m, NE, 
Jaco, Pop. 11039 in baa7. Tt is situated on a 
Lill, in oa fertile al extensive plam, has good 
erroeets sich squares. one of the fatter bei: sorned 
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leges of the Jesuits and of the oratory, the chapel 
of the ancient university, and the prison. IJ¢ has 
a collegiate church, several parish churches, and 
convents for both sexes, three hospitals, an econo- 
mical society, and some tanneries, Baega is sup- 
pased to occupy the site of the ancient Beatia ; 
and it was the residence of several Moorish kings, 

i having been wrested from the latter in 1228 At 

‘ this ¢poch its popalation is said to have amounted 
to 150,000+ but. this is probably an exaggeration. 
The bishopric, of which it was once the seat, was 
transferred to Jaen in 1248; and its witversity has 
alse heen suppressed, 

{ BAENA (an, Custra Viniana)}, a town of Spain, 
prov. Cordova, 28 m. SE, Cordova, ou the Mar- 
hella, Pop. (towt and district) 11,000 in 1857, tt 

has four parish churches aud five convents, There 

are, in its environs, very productive salt mines, 
BAEFPA (an, Paphos), a sea-port town on the 

SW, coast of the island of Cyprna, lat. 849 47° 20” 

ON, long. 82° 26/20" EF. "Phis inconsiderable town, 

not containing more than 1,000 inhab., occupies 

the site of the famous Paphos of antiquity, which, 
after being destroyed several times, was rebuilt. by 

j Angusius, and was thence called Aagusta. During 
the occupation of Cyprus by the Venetians, Batta 

was a city af considerable wealth and importance, 

It is now nearly deserted, and is filled with thie 

ruins of churches and palaces that are everywhicre 
crumbling to the ground, The bay 1s large ; but 
the port, commanded by a castle on the beach, 1s 
shalluw and uusafe. Caves, or rather dwellmg- 
places, have been cut m= several of the rocks in 
the neighbourhood, seme of which are inhaled, 

The country round Daffe is fruitful, aud produces 

considerable supplies of corn, cotton, and silk. 

O)d Paphos is supposed to have slood about. 6m, 

SE. of Paphos or Batfa, at a little distance from the 

sen. It was the favourite residence of Venus, Diva 

potens Cypri,the place where the sea-born goddess 

first took up hier alede, and was famous from a 

very remote epoch for its temples appropniated te 

her worship, and for the rites and processions 
performed by her volaries, Llence the epithets 

Paphian and Cyprian applied to Yenus += 

*O Venue, regina Gnidi Paphique, 
Spore dilewtum Cypron.’ 
It is worthy of remark that, according te Taci- 
tus, the goddess Was not represented at Paphos 
under the human figure, but under that of a cone, 

(list. Jib, i § 3.) There were also temples and 

altars where sacrifices were offered to the goddess 

in New Paphos. ‘The office of high-priest of the , 
Panhian Venus was both fnerative and honour- 

alle. In preot of this it may be mentioned, that 

when Cato was sent to Cyprus, he represented to 

Prolemy that # he submitted without fighting, he 

should not want either for money or honours, for 

the Roman people would make him grand priest: 
of the Paphian Venus, (Larcher, Memuire sur 

Venus, p.f2.} ; 

BAFEFIN’S or BYLOT’S BAY, @ large mland 
sea, between Greenland and the NIE, coast of 

America, between 64° and 70° N. lat., and 52° 

and Sv? Welong, It extends, from SEK. to NW, 

about §50 mi; as width varying from 3850 to 
samething less than 100 m. at its N, end. Its 
surface may therefore be estimated at about 

Ai,000 sq, m,, au area exceeding by more than a 

half that of the Baltic. Tu facet, however, it-1s 

much larger even than this; its natural beun- 
aries being evidently Cape Farewell, the 5. point 
of Greenland, aud Cape Chadicigh, on the coast 
of Labrador, bath neagly on the 60th parallel, and 
respectively in 43° and 60° W. lene. Taking 
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those first assigned, the additional S. being 
denominated Davis's Strait. (Arrowsmith’s Atlas, 
pl.40; Baffin’s Voy.; Purchas’s Pilgrims, iii, 844- 
R48; Ross’a First Voy., 34-161; Parry’s First 
Voy,, 6-28,) | 

Modern discovery has shown that the NE. and 
N, coasts of America, as far as 120° W,, are broken 
into innumerable islands, and that Baffin’s Bay is 
connected with other preat internal gulfs; such 
as that of Boothia (Ross's Second Voy., 93-116), 
and the larger basin of Hudson’s Bay (Parry’s Sc- 
cond Voy,, 267-347), and also with the Polar Sea. 
(Varry’s First Voy., 29-52.) The term Mfeciter- 
renean cankot be therelure properly applied to this 
pTcal ¢xpanse of water, sjuce, large as it is, it 1s 
only one among a number of enormous gulfs in the 
singularky tortuows channel connecting the N, At- 
lantic and the Arctic eccans. 

The water of this bay attains a great depth, the 
Maximum being 1,050 fathoms, and this was found 
At it great distance from the land in Jat. 729 23° 
N,, long. 739 74 Wy The bottom must, however, 
he extremely mountainous, since 15 m, farther N, 
it was Teached in 120 fathoms. The bettom in 
both cases was mud; and though, from the greater 
depth, of course, neither insect, wor organic matter 
was procured, yet a small star-lish was found 
sticking tothe line below the point marking 800 
fathoms, an extravrdinary depth for life in this 
lat, if the creature were brought up fram the 
point indicated. (Ross's First Vov., 191,192.) En 
(different parts, Parry found no bottom in 264) 
fathoms and 310 fathoms, while in others his lead 
reached the ground in 200 fathams, 125 fathoms, 
al? [20 fathoms, He also, m1 a high latitude 
(14°), found the depth to be 1,050 fathoms, but 
he imagined that 100 or 200 fathoms shonll be 
allowed on this for drift and swell, (first. Voy,, 
7,5, 23, 30.) The temperature of the water is, 
in summer, from 2° to 8° lower than that of the 
arin the shade; and this temperature decreases 
with the depth. It would seem, however, that. 
the heattam mud is pretty uniformly at 29° or 
292°, (Parry’s Tirst Voy., 273 Ross's First Voy., 
Appen., 133.) The mouth of this bay or sea being 
towards the SE,, that is, towards the approach of 
the tidal wave, tides are, of course, expericnced 
in tts waters; but they do not appear to rise to 
any preat height, especially towards the N, Six 
feet or 8 fect seems about the average. (Ross's 
First Voy., 41, ef pass.; Parry’s First. Voy., 27, et 

_ pass.) The melting of the vast masses of snow 
‘and ice produces very sonsilide differences in’ the 
appearance and composition of these waters : under 
such infhtence, they become turbid and of a dirty 
brown colour; their gravity diminishing, aft the 
same time, very materially, so ihat the observed 
extremes i July, 1819, were 1260 and 14183, 
{Parry's First Voy., 7, 2%.) Strange currents, set- 
ting towards the &, are expericuced in Davis's 
Miruits; and it was this faet which led te the be- 
lief that Batfin’s Bay was net bounded by land 
upon the N., as marked Ly its intelligent disco- 
verer; but world yield a direct passare, in the 
summer, to the Arctic Sea, (Ross's Official lustr,, 
First Voy., 8.35 but these currents were found not 
only to diminish in intensity with increase of lat., 
but even to rum N, in the upper part of the bay 
(Parry's First Voy., 81); while the continuity of 
jand round the bay-head was fully demonstrated by 
loss, who, in (81%, followed very nearly the iden- 
tical track which Baffin had sailed over 200 years 
before, (First Voy., 153, ef pass.) Battin’s Bay ts full 
of indentations wpon both its coasts, but only one 
continuous channel hag been discovered; this 1s the 
Sir J. Lancaster's a at Ladin. ta the eontipi. 
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name of Barrow’s Strait. (First Voy., $2.) Tt rons 
W. from lat, 74°30’ 3” N., lone, 78° ’ WL Ibis now 
in the highest degree improbable that ary -wher 
outlet should exist from this bay in any direction. 
There are but few islands in these waters. Disco, 
on the KE, coast, in lat. 70° N., long. 58° W. (mean), 
is a Danish whaling station: and Ilare or Way- 
gatt Isle, alittle N. of the former, has acquired 
some celebrity as the place where one of the most 
morem experiments was made to determine the 
ellipticity of the earth, The acceleration of the 
pemiditam between London and this place was 
erv8eG vibrations in a mean solar day, showing a 
(imiinution of gravity from pole to equator, equal 
to ‘Q000139, and a compression of the polar axis 
equal to 18. (Parry’s First Voy., Appen., 166.) 
The land in the netrhbourhood is’ mountainous, 
ail in the last degree barren: wood is totally 
absent, and the few plants that are found are of 
the luw-growing, hardy kind, fitted to endure the 
intense cold of these rezious, (Ross's First Voy., 
Appen., 141-44, Parry's Firat Vov., pass.) The 
composition of the rocks is very yarious, but with 
an immense preponderance of old formations 
(granite and gneiss}; limestone is furnd, but not 
wbundantly; and trap appears to furm a very cha- 
racteristic feature of these shores. Tasalt occurs; 
and rock of every kind is brought down on the 
Hoating ice. (M‘Culloch’s Paper; loss’s First 
Yoy., Appen., 60-82; Parry’s First Voy., 20, eé 
pass.) Uhe birds and animals are those of the 
uretie regions generally (Edward's Paper: Ross's 
First Voy, 41-04); and in the water the whale 
antl seal are particularly numerons. Parry, by 
shown the possibility of crossing threngh the 
ice, Which always occupies the centre of the bay, 
perfurmed an important service to the whalers, 
Whose tsheries had before been contined to the 
coast of Greenland, where the whales are fewer in 
mumber, and inferior in quality to those met with 
an the vAmerican shore, (First. Voy, 18-23, 29} 
The discovery of a NW. passage to India has 
heen a favourite project for tore than three cen- 
tries, In this attempt, Sebastian Cabot led the 
way in 1497, when he approached this sea as nearly 
asthe asch parallel of lat. He was followed by 
Martin Frobisher, who, between 1576 and 1578, 
made three voyages for the same purpose, entered 
between the shores of Greenland and America, and 
gave lus name to the strait betsveen Resolution 
and Cumberland islands, John Davis, between 
inBh and Los/, made three voyages, and proceeded 
as high as G8° N. lat.; his name is very properly 
preserved in that portion of the sea which he tra- 
versed; but the term strait (Davis's STRAIT) is 
not very appropniately applied to it, the narrowest 
part of the sea being 160 m, across. Lastly, in 
L616, Robert Bylot, or Bilett, commanded an ex- 
pedition, fittel out by private adventurers, for 
similar discoveries. Baffin was pilot of this ship; 
and the result was the exploration of the bay to 
its very head, aul the ascertaining of all its puints, 
sounds, and bearings, with a precisicn that has net 
been mmpreved, except in the correction of some 
errors of longitude, Bylot and Baitin not having 
been tollowed by other navigators for more than 
200 years, suspicions began to be entertained as to 
the authenticity of their statements ; and Batlin’s 
Bay (ON. of 689), uf not actually struck out of the 
charts, was laid duwn in the greater number as 
doubttiul, There never, however, was any probable 
rround for this ciseredit; and late discoveries have 
shown how unjust it was, and have placed the 
names of Baftin and Bylot in the first class of en- 


terprsing aud trustworthy navigators. (Hakluyi’s 
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BAFRA, a town of Asiatic Turkey, pach. Sivas, 
on the right bank of the Kizil Ermak, 13 m. abeve 
where it falls into the Black Sea; lat, 41° 32° 52” 
N., long, 869 11145" E, Estimated pop. about 3,000, 
It has afine bridge and two mosques, The environs 
are fruitful of rice and flax, and its bazar are said 
to be well supplied. 

BAGDAD, an important prov. or pachalik of 
Turkey in Asia, of a triangular form, stretching 
NW. from the bottom of the Persian Gulf, in about 
30° to 389 N, lat., and lying between the 40th and 
48th degree of KE. Jong, having W. and 5, the Eu- 
phrates and the Arabian desert: EE. Kuzistan, 
nmiount Zagres, and the Persian prov. of Azerhijan ; 
NW, the Pachalik of [iarbekr, and N., Armeuia 
aul the territancs of the Kurdish ¢chief of Jula- 
merick, This immense tract extends over an area 


of above 100,000 sq. m., and comprises the whole ; 


of the ancient Babylonia and Chaldea, and the 
vreater part of Assyria Proper and Susiana, Ex- 
ecpt where it is bounded on the W, by the Fu- 
plirates, the prov. is traversed in its whole extent 
bv this great river and its rival the Tigris, and by 
the greater and lesser Zab, the Thala, and other 
aftuents of the latter. It is naturally divided mto 
three portions, viz. Ist, the country between the 
Arabian desert and the Euphrates; 2nd, that he- 
tween the latter and the Tignis, the Mesoputamen 
of the ancients; and, 3rd, the eountry to the FE, of 
the Tigris, That portion of Mesopotamia §. of 
the city of Bagdad is now called frak- Arabs, anid 
that to the N, of Baydad, Afgezirad, or the island, 
The soil and appearance differ widely in different 
parts. At present its most fertile portion is that 
situated between mount Aacrus and ihe Tigris, N, 
to Mosul, The tract. lyme betwen the two great 
rivers, one of the richest, best-cultivated, and most 
populous regions of the ancient world 1s now, in 
ost. parts, an absolute desert, through the mis- 
government to which it has been subjected. * ‘Lhe 
iInighty cities of Nineveh, Babylon, Seleucia. and 
(‘tesiphon have crumbled into dust: the humble 
tent of the Arab now occupies the spot formerly 
adorned with the palaecs of kings; and his flocks 
procure but a scanty pittance of food, amidst the 
falien fragments of ancient magnificence. The 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, once so prelitic, 
arc, for the moat part, covered with impenctrable 
brushwood; and the interior of the prov., which 
was traversed and fertilised by innumerable canals, 
ix destitute of either iwhabitants er veretation.’ 
(Kinneirs Persian Emp., p. 237.) The eowitry W, 
of the Euphrates is hut of limited extent, and at a 
short distance from the river becomes an arid waste. 
The imate in the S, parts in June, July, and 
August, is execcdingly hot during the day; but 
the nights are always cool, aud fires are absolutely 
necessary in winter. ‘Tle prevailing wind ts from 
the NW. ‘The Shusow (sce ARABIA) 1s more com- 
mon at Bazyilad than in odher parts of the prov.; 
but, in general, it is fatal only to strangers, the 
Arabs being, In most instances, aware of 1ts ape 
proach, ft would be easy, were the governinent 
not proverbial for imbecility ant ignorance, to re— 
satura sume portion of the ancient presperity of 
Mesupotamia. Few countries are blest with a 
jiner soil, or are capable of being cultivated with 
less labour, The Euphrates and Tigris, which are 
seklem more than 50m. apart, approach in the latt- 
tede of Bagdad te within 24 m, of each other, and 
Toran inexbaustible supply of the jinest water, 
They rise twice a year (sec UPTrRATES), and as 
the water is then nearly on a level with the surface 
of the plain, the irrigation, so indispensable to 
countries like this, is effected with the utmost fa- 
cility, But the security of property renders these 
advwantaeoe of va avail Wneer thesitumil despo- 
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tism of the Turks, the cultivators, Gable at all 

times to have their fields laid waste and their 

habitations pillaged by the myrmidons of those in 

pawer, avoid, as much as possible, all sorts of 
labour. Here, as in all similarly situated countries, 

the natives restrict their tillage to the immediate 

vicinity of towns and villages; and it 1s only in| 
Tare instances, and under peculiar circumstances, 

that cultivation is prosecuted on a larger scale, and 

with anything like adequate vigour, ‘The products 

of this naturally fertile region are alike various 

and valuable, Excellent crops are raised ‘of 
wheat, barley, rice, maize, and other grains; to- 

bacco, hemp ani flax, cotton, &e., are cultivated ; 

dates arean ohjcet of much attention, are reckoned 

of a peculiarly good quality, and are almost. as 

muuch prized here as in Arabia, The mountains 
in the EK. and N, parts of the prev. are covered 

with vast forests, consisting principally of oaks, 

which finish the best gall nuts brought from the 
I. The horses of this prov, have been lony re- 
nowned. They are small, being seldom more than 
14 hands high, docile, never known to be vicious, 
and capable of undergoing a vast deal of fatigue. 

‘Fhe camel, however, is at once the most commen 
and most useful of the domesticated animals. 
Mules and asses are both met with in considerable 
numbers } buffaloes are kept for the sake of their 
milk, and oxen for ayricultural purposes, Among 
wiltt animals are lions, panthers, hyenas, jackals, 
wolves, and wild boars. All sorts af poultry are 
bred except the turkey: ostriches are found in the 
deserts, and black partridges are common on the 
banks of rivers, There are no means by which te 
form any accurate estimate of the pop, of this 
pachalik; but it probably exceeds 1,800,000—a 
number hardly, perhaps, equal to the pop. of either 
Nineveh or Babylon. The pop. consists of Turks, 
Arabs, Kurds, Turkmans, Armenians, and Jews, 
The prov. is only partially subject to the Porte, 
The chiefs or sheiks of the Arabs and Kurds, who 
ate masters of the whole country beyond the pre- 
cincts of the towns, are frequently at open war with 
each other. They are bound to furnish the pacha 
with a certain number of troops and a certain 
amount of tribute; but these contingents are al- 
ways very irregularly paid; and, in many instances, 
the chiefs acknowledge only a nominal dependence 
on the Porte. 

Bagnan, a famous city of Asiatic Turkey, long 
the cap, of the caliphate, and now of the above 
prov., on the Tigris, about 196 m. in a direct. line 
from the junction of the latter with the Euphrates, 
Lat. 38° 19° 40° N., long, 44° 24’ 45° EB. Pop. 
variously estimated, but may probably amount to 
about 90,000, principally Arabs and Turks, It 
stands on both banks of the river, which 1s here 
abut 620 feet across, but the larger portion ts on 
the I. side: the communication between tts two 
divisions 13 maintained by means of a bridge of 
boats, Itis of an oblong shape, 3s surrounded by 
a high wall of brick and mud, about 5 m, in cire., 
flanked at regular distances with towers, some of 
which, of an immense size, were built by the earller 
caliphs, There are 6 gates, 5 on each side the 
river, The eastlé at the N, corner of the city. 
commands the passage of the Tigris, but is a place 
of no strength, «The town is meanly built ; streets 
so narrow that where two horsemen meet they can 
hardly pass each other. The bazars, though ¢x- 
tensive and well supplied, are far trom handsome. 
Few of the ancient buildings remain; but these 
few are far superior in clegancé and solidity te the 
more modem structures. Of the former, the moat 
worthy of notice are the gate of the Talisman; a 
lofty minaret built in 7853 the tomb of Zobeida, 
the most beloved of the wives ef Flaroun-al- 
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Raschid. The famous Madressa Mostanseroi, or! 
college founded in 1233 by the caliph Mostanser, 
andl long the best attended and must celebrated 
seminary in the E., still exists; but quantum mu- 
fetes? It is converted into a khan or caravansera, 
ant ita old kitchen into the custom-house! (Nie- 
buhr.) Nothing remains of the far-famed palace 
of the caliphs ; efivm ruine periere ; andthe spot 
where it stoed is not even ascertained, The only 
handseme modern edifice is the tomb and sanc- 
tiary of a famous Sooni doctor, the patron saint 
of the town, who flourished anno Hegira 560, 

aydad was recently a place of ereat trade, and 
the resort of merchants from almost évery quarter 
ofthe E. It supplied Asia Minor, Syria, and part 
a iurope with Indian commodities, which were 
imported af. Bassora, brought in boats up the 
Tigris, and thet transported by caravans to Tecat, 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, and the W, 
pirts of Persia, ‘Fhe chief imporis from India are 
galt brocade, cloths, sugar, pepper, tin, sandal- 
wood, iron, china-ware, spices, cutlery, arms, and 
broad eloth yin return for which they scud bullion, 
copper, gall-nuis, tamarisk, leather, and otto of 
roses, From Aleppo are imported Luropean silk 
stuffs, broad cloth, steel, cochineal, gold thread, 
whl several other European articles, brought in 
fireck vessels to Seanderoon, The imports from 
Porsta are shawls, carpets, silk, cotton, white cloth, 
leather, ancl satfrow; and those from Constunti- 
nople are bullion, furs, gold and silver thread, 
Jewels, brocade, velvels, ack otto of roses. The 
principal manufacture is that of red aud yellow 
Jenther, which is much esteemed; but silk and 
cotton stuffs are also produced. Of late years, 
however, the trade of the city has a good deal de- 
clined, in consequence principally of the inability 
wf the goverument to repress the attacks and ex- 
actions of tlie Arabs, 

The climate, notwithstanding its preat heat, is 
wimitled to be very healthy; but. the natives are, 
without exceplion, the ugliest. people in the Turkish 
empire, and are mrversally subject to a cutancous 
disorder similar to that whieh prevails in Aleppo 
(which see), In this city, though the former cap. 
of the seientitic world, reading and writing are 
rare accomplishments; and when Niebuhr was 
here, there was not a dealer in books in the town, 
Hor any means of procuring a single velume. 

Bagdal was founded by Al Mansour, second 
ealiph of the Abassides, A.D. 763, and is said te 
have been principally formed out ef the ruins of 
the ancient eity of Ctesiphon, Jt was preatly en- 
larged and adored by the grandson of its founder, 
the famous Haroun-al-Raschid, It eantiiued to 
Hourish, and to be the principal scat of learuing 
tod the arts, till 1250, when it was taken ani 
sacked by Holakoo, rrandson of Genglis Khan. It 
has since undergone various changes. and linus sue- 
eessively fallen inte the hands of the Persians and 
Turks. The latter, however, bave Leld it since 
ifs, when it surrendered, on capitulation, after a 
brave resistance. The tems of the capitulation 
were, that the lives and property of the inhabitants 
should be saved; but the bloed-thirsiv couqueror, 
Amurath T¥., regardless of this convention, bar- 
barously massacred a large proportion of the in- 
habitants, It was ineffectually besicged by Nadir 
Shah. (Kinncir’s Persia, pp. 240-252; Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabic, 1. pp, 239-267.) 

BAGNA-CAVALLO, a town of Central Italy, 
prov. Liavenna, on the Sino, 12 m. WY Ravenna, 
Pop, 13,627 au 1861, It has establishments for 
the spinning of silk; and large quantities of hemp 
are cultivated in its environs, which are also pro- 
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of European Turkey, in Bosnia, on the Verbas, 
cap. sanjiak, 30 m.o. Gradiska; lat. 44° 68’ N., 
long, 17°93’ E, Pop. estimated at 7,000. Jt stands 
in a fertile valley, is defended by a castle, and was 
for some time the cap, of a pachalik, It has nume- 
rous mosques, two public baths, a powder manu 
factory, which furnishes the best in the country, 
and various bazars, ‘The inhabitants are partly 
Turks and partly Greeks and Jews. Splendid 
horses are bred in the environs of the town, and 
throughout the sanjiak, 

BAGNARA, a town and castle of Central Italy, 
prov. Ravenna, on the Santerno, 7m, NNW. Fa- 
cn4a, Pop. 1,746 in 1861. 

BAGNARA, a sea-port town of Sonthern Italy, 
prov. Regio, 16 m, NE, Reggio, Pop, 8,537 in 
lst1, Jt has a considerable trade in Muscat. wine, 
proaduecd ut the vicinity, and in wood and tar, 
Bavuara suffered severely from an earthquake in 
i183, It is supposed by some geographers to le 
the Portus Orestis of the ancients. 

BAGNAREA, a town of Central Ttaly, prov. 
Viterbo, 16 m. N, Vilerbo, Pop, 2,897 in 1861, 
It is situated on a lull, and is the seat of a bi- 
shoptic, 

BAGNESRES-DE-LUCIION, a town of France, 
dep. Haute Garonne, 24 SSW. st. Gaudens. Pop. 
3,000 In L861. Tt is situated in the beautiful 
valley of the Luchon, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
within about Om, uf the Spanish frontier, It is 
celebrated for its mineral waters, which, as well 
as those of Dagneres-en-Bigorre, were known to 
the Romans. The town is inereasime and im- 
proving, and possesses all the establishments pe- 
culiar to a well-frequented watering place. The 
Hotel des Thermes is the principal editiee, In 
winter the climate is very severe, and the town is 
deserted not tmercly by visitors, bat even by a 
portion ofits mhalitants., There are uine mineral 
springs, all of which issue from a rock at the foot, 
of the adjacent mouitains; their temperature 
varies from 26° te 62° of Reaumur: they have a 
fetid smell, and are sail to be very efficacious in 
a variety of complaints, More invalids resort to 
Bauneres-le-Luchon than to either Bayneres-en— 
Bigorre or Bourges. The season lasts from Muy 
till October, and upwards of 1,500 strangers may 
be accommodated, ‘The avenues of trees leading 
to the baths are as fine as can be imagined. Ia 
the neighbourhood of the town, amung the Py- 
renecs, is the wild solitary lake of Seculego. 

BAGS I RES-EN-BIGOREE, a town of France, 
dep. Hautes Pyrenees, cap. arrond., on the left 
bank of the Adour, in a delightful situation at the 
cutrance to the valley of Campan, and the foot of 
a iniely-wooded bill, 13 m. SSE. Tarbes. Pop. 
169 m 186. Bagueéres is the Bath or Chelten- 
ham of France, and is indebted for its celebrity 
and importance to its hot mineral springs, which 
were known and resorted to by the Romans, The 
waters have no peculiar taste, but are Aperient anil 
tonic, §=Durnng sprig and atutumu the town is 
crowded with mivalids and pleasure-hunters from 
most parts of France, and by many foreieners, 
particularly Russians and English, ‘The town has 
not been built on any rerular plan, but has in- 
creased according to the influx of company. It 
has some youd strects, with very excellent. houses, 
and good inns and hotels. Streets well payed, 
clean, and well watered. The promenade, called 
Cousfous, in the centre of the town, is ornamented 
with a fountain; there are several delightful drives 
and promenades in the vicinity; and it also affords 
the liest excursions fur the botanist, mineralugist, 
and the lovers of the picturesque, There are 12 
or twenty baths: ‘Hach is under the direction of 
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ADY one is permitted to employ the waters. He is 
paid by government, and therefore the consultation 
engts nothing ; and the expense of the bath is not 
more than a franc,’ (Inglis’s Switzerland, p, 264.) 
The priucipal bath, or that called Du ‘Salut, ig 
situated in a ravine about 4 league from the town, 
Kapgntres has a court of orginal jurisdiction, a 
college, an hospital, with a theatre, cgyncert hall, 
and numerous places of entertainment, It has 
also fabries of banios (a kind of woullen stuff), 
linen, ctamines, crape, and paper, On the road to 
Tarbes is a monument in black and white marble, 
in hoveur of Count Segue. 

BAGNOLES, a villaze of France, dép. Orne, 
in a solitary valley, 13 m,. FE. by S. Domfront, 
This village, celebrated for its mineral springs, 
was built in the 17th century, the springs having 
been discovered in the preceding century, During 
the last twenty years Lt has been embellished with 
some new and elevant buildings, and in its envi- 
rons are extensive plantations that afford tine pro- 
menades, In 1822 an estabhshment for the use of 
the military was founded here, capable of accom- 
modatiny about 2000 inv: lids. "Fhe temperature 
of the water is ahoul 26° centigrade, This is the 
only mineral spring in the ci-devant proy, of Nor- 
mandy. 

BAGNOLI, a town of Southern Ttaly, prov, 
Sannio, 9m. SW. Trivento, on the declivity of a 
With Pop. 4,608 in 1861. 10 as five churches, an 
abhey, and an hospital, 

BAGNOLO, a tawn of Northern Haly, & m, 5, 
Brescia, on the high road from liresecia to Cre- 
mona, Pop, 2,801 a1 1x61, 

BAGNOLG, a town of Southern [taly, prov. Prin- 
cipaeto Lilia, on the declivity of Monte Calyello, 
9m, SW. St. Anvelo de Lomiard, Pop. 4,816 
in 1861. It bas a fine collegiate church, and seve- 
ral conyenis, 

BAGNOLS, a town of France, dep. Gard, eap. 
eant, near the Ceze, on a rock 25 m. NAANE, 
Nismes. Pop. 5,060 in 1861, It is generaliv 
Hl-bnilt, but has a good square, aderned with a 
public fountain. It has a college, an hospital, 
with filatures of silk, dye works, hat. makers, and 
tanners. 

BAGOLINO, a town of Northern Italy, prov, 
Prescia, on the Cafiaro, 21m, SNE. Brescia, Pop, 
3.40 in 186). Tt has several forces for the manu- 
fierure of iron and steel, 

BAGULCOT, a subdivision of the district Dar- 
war, Hindostan, prov, Bejapoot. presid., Bombay, 
ichuling the perguniahs Baguleot and Tadaumy, 
shape ireeerttlar ; Jeneth Ot m., breadth 44 m.; 
area about 1,250 sq.m. Pop. estimated at about 
TOO,OK, It is bounded NE, hy the Krishna river, 
but is hadky watered, as well from the want of 
Tunning streams and large wells, as the general 
deficiency of rain, which m some years does not ex- 
ceed 26 inches, a quantity surpassed in one month 
of the SVW.monsuon near the aeast, Garden cul- 
inre iy conscquently very himited, and most of 
the villages are on the banks of the larger rivers. 
In 1820 these pergunnalis contamed B19} inhatnited 
townships, including the towns of Raguleot, Ha- 
daumy, Keroor, Servor, and Perwatee. Under the 
Mithrattas, who obtained them in 1743, they were 
the theatre of violence and rapine; but afler their 
transfer to the British wov. in 1478, a rapid and 
complete change took place, anil they saon became 
singularly noted for the absenee of crime, 

BaAGuLcot, a town of Flindestan, cap. of the 
above district, anil of 2 percunnah, Pop. estimated 
at about 9,000, It is the residence of the principal 
merchanis and bankers, 

BAGUR, an inland (evbtion of Hindostan, an- 
ciently deseribed as a separate, though miner 
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prov., but more recently attached to the prov. 
Malwa and Gujrat, between which it lies, in about 
24° N. lat,, and 74 E. long. It consists of a hilly 
country, the several ranges of which run N, and S., 
decreasing in height from Malwa to Guirat, and 
mostly covered with thick low jungle forests of 
teak, black-wood, &e, It is indifterently watered, 
anil the climate for a considerable part of the 
year 1s reckoned unhealthy, From the first cause 
the ground is comparatively unproductive; tlie 
digging of wells, &c., is also attended with great 
labour aid expense, but reservoirs are sometimes 
constructed by throwing an embankment across 
the stream of a narrow valley. The pap. consists 
chietly of Gheels and Meenas, under various petty 
chiefs: many vestiges of antiquity lie scattered 
over its surface: but at present this division con- 
tains no inha®€ed places of any imporiance, ex- 
eept the towns of Doongurpooz, Dauswarra, and 
sangwarg, 

BAHAMAS (THE) consist of severai hundred 
islunds, of various magnitudes, extending in a 
Si. and NW, direction, between Havyti and Flo- 
rida, nearly GO m, from Turk’s tsland, in 219 23°, 
10 the Mantanilla Reef, in 279% 50° N, lat, and 
from 70° 30° ta 79° 6 W. long. They are mostly 
of coral-line formation, low, flat, and but scantily 
covered with soil, and the proater mmber of them 
uitinhabited, They belong ta great Britain St. 
salvador, ane of these islands, was the first land 
(iscevered by Columbus, on the 12th of Oct, 1492. 
like the neighbouring islands, it was densely 
peopled by Indians, who were harmless and tm- 
aifensive, ‘The most important of the granp, how- 
ever, from its harbour and situation with respect 
to the Florida channel, is New Providence; and, 
as this is the residence of Lhe governor, the seat. of 
the iegislature, and the head-quarters of the 
troops, and as it differs from the ether stands 
in no essential degree, we shall confine ourselves 
to an outlme of its geographical features and 
general appearance, dceemiuy if umnecessary to 
dwell upon anv of the others, It lies in lat, 20° 
20° N.. and in long, 76° 34° W., and extends 
about 2lom. from E. to W., and 7 from N. te S, 
Ji is nearly eovered with large trees and brush- 
and much intersected with marshes and 
lagewutes, A range of slightly elevated hills runs 
Mong a part of the island at a very short dis- 
tanee from the sea; and upon the face of this 
ridge stands Nassau, the capital. and the seat. of 
eovernment. Another range of hills runs parallel 
to the former, at the distance of about 2 m.; the 
whole of the intervening space forms an extensive 
marsh, The total number of sq. m. In the Baha- 
mas, including all the tslands from New Provi- 
dence to Key Sal and Anguilla, is, according to 
Porters Tables, 6,424: bat the ‘ Statistical Tables 
relating to the Colonial and other Possessions,’ 
presented to Parliament in 1865, state the area at 
anly 2,921 Engl, sq. miles. The pep., im 1832, 
was 4,674 whites, 4,009 coloured and free hlacks, 
aia 0765 slaves, In 1837 the total pop. was 
19,943, In 1861 the number had msen to $5,287, 
af whom 29,287 coloured persons. The inhabitants 
are divided into the two classes of residents and 
wreekers. ‘The latter are mostly employed in 
rescuing Vessels, with their crews and cargoes, 
shipwreeks being very frequent. in these intricate, 
shallow, and dangerous seas. They sail in small 
tlat-hottemed sloops, admirably fitted for the 
waters they navigate, Thev are excelent sailors; 
ace familiar with all the keys, shoals, and 
breakers; and encounter danger with alacnity and 
eourage. ‘Their great places of rendezvous are 
the Fierida Gulf, the Hole in the Wall, and 
the Hog-sties. Their vessels are very numerous. 
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| They are licensed by the governor, and receive 
a salvage on all property rescued from the waves, 
The climate varies very considerably, beth in 
temperature and salubriiy, according to the geo- 
graphical position and local peculiarities of the 
islands, At New Providence the weather, during 
the cold season, which extends from Noy. to 
May, is extremely pleasant; the thermometer in 
the shade being generally from G0° to 7U°, the 
mil-day heat tempered by a constant breeze: 
and the evenings cool and agreeable, From May 
fo Nov, the lieat increases or deereases, us the 
ain alvances or retires from the tropie of Canecr, 
aud daring this pertod the range of the thermo- 
meter 1s from 75° to #59, sffilom rising abdve 90°, 
Phe increase of temperature is generally accom- 
panied hy southerly winds or calms, which are 
ileseribed as beige very oppressive. A considerable 
quantity of raiu fails during the year, but we pus- 
sas WO exact Ineasurement of af. The spring 
runs commence about May, and continue for a 
few weeka; those of antumn commence in Sept. 
and generally terminate in Noy. or Dee. Daring 
the autumnal months fogs are very frequent in 
the mornings and evenings: Dut from Dec, to 
May the weather is generally fine, clear, atid cry. 
It is impossible to aseertam ihe exact ameune of 
ares cultivated, as owing to the rocky nature of 
the islands, spots are generally selected to plant 
In, Without any attention fo the regularity ob- 
served in more favoured sods: but the number 
of persons sei dawn in the oficial tables as em- 
Woved in agriculture are 4,250. The chief articles 
of produce are rice, coffee, Inclian aud Guinea corn, 
potatoes, yams, beans, peas, pine-anples, cotton, 
ochres, casada, pumpkins, arrew-root, onions fot 
which a great quantity are raised), oranges, limes, 
tnd lemons. There may be abont. 12,000 acres of 
pasturage, which give support to 1,490 horses, 
2.205 horned stock, 7,490 sheep and goats, and 
4,300 swine, The principal articles of export, in 
ihe vear 1862, were cotton and fruit, the value of 
the former amounting to 309,649, and of thre 
latter article to 345,2164 The total exports in 
ihe year 1862 were of the value of 1,0uU7,7 782 ; 
the articles, including coffee, to the value of 
22,0878; copper, to the value of 15,40uL;: sponge, 
lo the value of 15,7244; sugar, ta the value of 
10,2624 5 and silk, to the yalue of &R91L The 
(otal imports in 1862 amounted to 1,250,3222, of 
which 213437L fur cotton, This shows that a 
great part of ihe commercial aetivity was owing 
i Intercourse with the so-called Confederate 
mtites of Amonca, Fhe namber of tons of Bri- 
fish slapping employed inwards was 48,354 in 
Isi2, ‘Lhe total shipping, beth British and 
orsign, amounted to 107,446 tons. The gavern— 
cut consists of a governor, a council of twelve, 
ad a house of assembly of thirty members, The 
contts of Jaw are, tle supreme court. which holds 
ifs sessions in terms of three weeks, with the powers 
af the common law at Westminster, and iis prac- 
lice madelled on that of the King’s Bench, The 
revenie Of these islands for 1kd3 was 7FAALlA, 
wid the expenditure 5384044, New Providence 
was settled in 1620 by the English, who kept 
possession of it till 1641, when they were expelled 
by the Spaniards, who murdered the governor, ani 
commitied many acts of barbarouseruelty, Itwas 
recolonised in 1606 by the Enedish a secoud time : 
hat they were arain expelled by the French aud 
Spaniards in 1703, and from that period it becanse 
i rendezvous for pirates, till formally ceded to the 
English in 1783, in whose possession, with the 
other islands, it has since remained The propar- 
tion of the 20,000,0008 of compensalion granted 
by Britain awarded to the inhabitants was 
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128,3400, 7s. 5¢d., while the relative value of the 
Slaves was 290,5732 15a. 34d, 

The principal isiands forming the Bahama group 
are, New Providence, containing the capital, Nas- 
sau; Andros Island, Green and (ssassy Keys, Grand 
Bahama, and the Berry Islands; Great and Little 
Abaco and Keys, Harbour Island, Fleuthera, Royal - 
Island and Keys; St. Salvador and Little Island ; 
Wathng’s Island and Rum Key ; Great. and Little 
Exuma and Keys; Ragged Island and Keys; 
Loug Island ; Crooked Island, Fortune Island, and 
Acklin’s Island; Great and Little Heneagua, 
Mayagnana; French and Attwuod’s Keys; the 
Caicoss ‘Turk’s Island, Key Sal, and Anguilla, 

BATLAR or BEHAR, an inl, pro. of Hindostan, 
presiil, Bengal, one of the largest and most ini- 
portant under the British duminion, It lies chiefly 
hetween 22° and 27° Ny lat., and 83° and 87° bh, 
long.: having N, Nepaal, W. Oude, Allahabad, and 
part of Gundwana; S., the latter prov.: and E., 
Bengal: area, 53,744 sq. m. Pop, estimated ‘at 
about 9,00), 000, 

Phe Ganges runs a course of 200m, through this 
prov, Wi to B, dividing it into two nearly equal 
parts, The other chief rivers are the Sone, Gun- 
luck, Dummodah, Caratinassa, and Dewah, all 
iributaries of the former: there are mumberless 
smaller stteams, and ihe prov, generally is well 
watered, expecially its N. portion; in the S, inriga- 
Hien is ariilicially effected by means of wells, dams, 
and trenches, It may be described under three 
divisions ; one an wiunterrupted flat extending for 
‘Om. N. of the Ganges, to the furests of Nepaul 
and Mormig; a second, or central div. extending 
Gm. S. from the Ganges, consisting only in part 
of plains, but yielding nearly two-thirds of the 
whale annual produce of opium; anda third and 
more elevated region, S, of the latter, with an area 
of ia000 sq. om., less fertile than the others, but. 
said to contam: diationd mines, and thence called 
Nagpoor, Climate temperate, but in He hot. sea- 
sons parching winds from the Wy. often prevail 
during the day,  Frosts are rare, but. during the 
cold seasons. the thermometer often ranges from 
80° to 70° (Falir) im the course of the day, among 
the Inlls; and in this district ihe winds are very 
bracing to European constitutions, No diseases 
are peculiar to the prov., but. bronchoecele is very 
prevalent ou the N. side of the Ganges, Soil fertile, 
ail productive of the drier grains: it also produces 
large quantities of nitre, with sulphate and muriate 
of soda, especially N. of the Ganges, where nitre 
isa pov. manopoly, Agriculture, commerce, and 
mamufsctures have always been in a compara- 
tively flourishing state in this prov.; partly from 
its central pesition, easy intemal communications, 
and being a thoroughfare for the trade of Bengal 
with the Upper Provinces; and partly from its 
friitfulness anc natural fitness for tillage, Here, 
however, as Well as in Bengal, only ahout one-third 
part 18 supposed to be under cultivation, (Lamil- 
ton’s E. I. Gaz. 8 177.) Opium, a staple eom- 
modity of the prov., is perhaps the best in Inclia. 
itisa gov. movopoly, Bahar and Denares beings 
the only prova, within the Bengal presid. where it: 
is allowed to be cultivated. For further particulars 
seo DEXGAL. 

-dndigo is very extensively grown in Tirhoot, 
where much forest land, and land formerly used 
for grain, has been appropriated te its culture, 
aul where the produce is also manufactured upon 
a lanze scale, The planters and cultivators are 
now on goud terms with each other: and since it 
was agreed that only one planter should settle in 
a village, quarrels among the Jatter have also 
ceased, ‘The people in the indigo disiricts are 
saul to be tooa ptuch betler eandition than olen. 
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where, Sugar-eane, betel, tobacco, and grain of 
all kinds, are cultivated largely, and there is a 
good stock of cattle, Most part of the lands in 
Bahar are held in small jots by cultivators or ryots, 
who pay a land tax of half the produce: the per- 
manent settlement has been by no means so widely 
estafdished as in Bengal; jaylires are there rare, 
but frequent here ; while, ‘on the other hand, there 
are in Bahar but three iarcwe zemitidaries, VIA. 
those of Shahahad, Tirhoot, “and Tickary, This | 
arises from the cireumstance that the zemindara 
of Bahar were always inferior in power and in- 
fluence to those of Bengal, and their zemindaries 
mach smaller: so that they were somer and more 
easily identitted with the body of cultivators, 

The chief manufactures are, Gotten cloths for 
eXportation, essences, and saltpetre, the manu- 
facture of which searecly passes the KE. limits of 
lhe prov, Bahar is divided into eight cdisiriets or 
collectorates, viz, Tahar, Bhaugulpore, Ohurram- 
pore, diameur, Sbahahad, Sarun, Tirloot, and 
Patua, The chief city is Patna, The natives 
have a diner physical appearance, but are inferior 
to their Beugal neighbours in cleanliness aid do- 
mestic cconamy,. in the S, parts agriculture 1s 
wholly carried on by slaves; and many of these 
consist of individuals who, by a practices peculiar 


lo this prov., morteage their labour until able to! 


redeem a debt: : 
hammedans. This prev, anctently is suppesed to 
have formed twa inlependent sovereioniies—that. 
of Mithila in the N., aud Magadha in ‘the S.; ; and 
distinct. languages still continue ta be spoken in 
them, It was acquired from Cossim AH by the 
ritish in 1764, since whieh it has enjoved perfect 
tranquillity. The city of Gaya was the birthplace 
of Buddha, but no Buddhists now remain i Bahar, 
BAtaAn (DIStk. or ZLLLAIL OF), occupies thie 
ceuttal portion of the aheve proves, bene bounded 
Ww. by the Ganges; EK, by the distr, of Bhaucal- 
pore; S. bey those of Bhaugulpore and Manmyur: 
aud Wy. by Shahabad: extreme length, E. to W,, 
120)m.; breadth, $Um.; area, 4,285 sq.m. The po- 
puiation is estimated at $000,000, of whom ahout 
one-third are Mohammedans. Surface generally 
level, especially in the N., where the hanks of the 
Gcanges are highly cultivated: there are, howey cr, 
many scattered hills, and three principal ranges, int 
. the heart of the dlistr., af primitive formation, con- 
tasuinge graite, gneiss, Iolea, qu: ari Z, jasper, houra- 
stone, silica, &e.; Tut, except toward the §, 
boundary, none of them propably exceed TO) ft. 
In hemht. Next to the Ganges, the chief nver is 
the Sene, its channel hemg sometimes nearly as 
Taree as that of the former; its E. banks are over- 
whelmed with sand, blown up from its bed in the 
dry season: there are no lakes, and few marshes 
in this distr, although in the wet season much of 
the country is under water, “Phere are many hot. 
springs In various spots; bituminous and other 
volemuc substances have been alse met with, qd 
in one place an exonet crater is distinetly visible, 
About 490 sq.m, are covered with woods and 
thickets, including the bambou, palm, mango, tix, 


apple, ponicgrauate, dec, which are all culltvatedt : 
(tamarisk ancl gisypbus bushes im large quantity) +: 


the strychnos, niece tamica, soapmil, anil ihe suthar, 
helieved by Mr, Colebrook te he the tree yielding | 
eum olibanum. he chief will animals are a 
laree and formidable black bear, the spotted tiger, 
i¢hnecumon; afew monkeys, squirrels, foxes, ani 
dogs; many birds of prey; porpuises, and a pru- 
fusion of fish, are found in the Ganges, as well as 
lliznters: but there are no wild elephants, rhino- 
ceeroses, or buffaloes; few tigers, and neither par- 
Toruets. &e. nor singing turds. The lands near 


a wretched, though the latter are somewhat 
h 
a third part. of the pop. are 
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not the case with more than 1-8th part of the 
arable land in the interior. Rice is by far the 
most important article of culture, but the ears 
only are reaped; the straw being abandoned to 
the cattle, or left. uncut, till wanted for thatch. 
Cotton has been extensively grown since {lie 
commencement of the American eivil war, and 
the failure of the supply from the Mississippi cotton 
regions, Wheat is next in importance; and with 
it, or with pulse, barley is eften sown; maize is 
almost wholly confined te the banks of the Ganges, 
Crucilorm plants, linseed, and sesamnum, are culti- 
vated for their on; ginger, coriander, capsicum, 
the potato and other succulent vegetables, are 
likewise grown, Theeplough and cattle used arc 


better than those more to the k.; the grain is 
trodden out by cattle, and kept by the more epu- 
lent proprietors im hovels of mud and thatch. 

The ashraf, or higher ranks, pay no rent for land 
ccenpied by their houses, and no landlord may 
refuse to grant them land for building ; but Eare- 
peans, net being dignified with the title of ashraf, 
tind much difficulty i in obtaining it. Few of the 
cultivators are rich. A large portion of the land, 
perhaps about a half, is exempted from the land 
tax; and yet it is aiitmed, and we believe truly, 
that the taxed portions are the best cultivated 
aud most productive. Some of the reut-free 
estates areatill larec, but, owing to the rules af in- 
heritance, they are rapidly subdividing ; and many 
al the zemindars are reduced to the condition .of 
peasants, or ace but little above heggary, Many 
acelupiers are in the habit of receiving advances 
from their landlords, to enable them to carry on 
their business; while others borraw money for the 
same purpose, at 2 per cent, per mo, interest; and, 
munis as such payment may appear, the latter 

are universally observed fo he in the end the best. 
off. The cultivators are not subject to the illegal 
exactions that press on the tenantry in Bengal, 

and are in consequence attached to their land- 

lords, and ready to promote their interests, Bahar 
distr, is divided info twelve pergunnahs; it con- 
tals a number of considerable towns, one of 
which, Gava, the birth-place of Buddha, is cele- 
brated as a place of pilgrimage, and annually 
visited by nearly 30,000 devotees: there are a 
eTeat many small towns, of from 100 te S00 
houses, Cotton stufls, blankets, and carpets, are 
manufactured; with paper, soap, leather, bricks, 
&c.; and there are extensive nitre factories and 
SULAT PCUMNCTICS, 

Tradesmen haye very little eapital; general 
dealers scklum more than 25 rupees, and many of 
the dealers in grain no more than 400 rupees, 
The people are of a warlike disposition, passionate, 
and jealous; the habits of the women prepor- 
flotally strict, ‘The great subdivision of property, 
has banished every thing like epulence ; and mar- 
rlages and funerals, by the expenses they cause, 
aften bring families to poverty. The houses are 
neither su well built nor so clean as those met. 
with in Bengal, Drinking to excess, betel chew- 
ing, and smoking, are not, however, pursued so 
lar, Among other customs of this distr., girls are 
never soarricd til puberty: the feet of dying 
peTsons are hot pat into the Ganges; but the 
parents and ehildren, not of the vulgar, but of 

‘men of rauk and learning,’ are turned out of doors 
hwhen they are about to dic, exposed te all the 
inclemenc vy of the weather. ‘This odious custom, 
which wild disgrace a nation of savages, has 
been in wuimerous cases perverted to the must in- 
Jamous purposes, 
Batani ¢ Pifeer. ct monastery of Buddhists). a 
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N., long. 83° 35’ E.; 35 m. SE, Patna, Ii is a 
jJarge, straggling place, containing about 5,000 
houses, and probably, therefore, about 34}, 600 in- 
hab, It bas few or no good strects; moat of its 
public buildings are in a state of decay: and it 
has a ruinous appearance. It is supposed to have 
been at some remote wra the cap. of the prov. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered, fer- 
tile, andl well cultivated. 

BAHAWLLPOOR, or DAQDPOOTTHA, a ter- 
Tit. of IDndestan, formerly belonging ta Caubul, 
bit. subsequently tributary to the maharajah of the 
Punji ub, between iat, 28° andane N,, and long, 70° 
al 74° Ki, » length NE. to SW. 280 m.: createst 
breadth 120 m.3 having N, the Punjanub; FE, the 
Lieanere territ, (Rajpoutana); S. and SW. Jay- 
sulmere and Sindee. Its NW. boundary is for the 
niost part formed by the Suticje, but for a certain 
distance opposiie the cap. it Jacluides both banks 
of that myer, as well as those of the Chinauf, 
The banks of the rivers are everywhere fertile ; 
but the rest of the country towards the KK. is a 
mere desert, For 4 or 4m, om either side the 
Sutieje, the soil is formed by the slime deposited 
by that river, and is annually watered by its 
inundations: some portions of 1. are highly culti- 
vated; others are coyercul with a soft turf, ancl 
the rest with jungle and coppiee of low tamarisk } 
trees, abounding with wild hogs, wild @eese, eame, 
&e., but having interspersed many staal hamlets. | 
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to Balkh and Bokhara, and sometimes to Astra- 
khan. The Sutleje is navigable, but not used in 
the transport of merchandise. Notwithstanding 
the manufactures and trade of Bahawulpoot, the 
town shows many symptoms of general decay. 
(Elphinstone’s Canbul ; Conolly’s Jourmey, 11, 245.) 

BAHIA, a marit. prov. of Brazil, on the E. coast, 
extending from about 9° to 15° 45° Slat. Is 
comprises, as af present divided, nearly all the 
territory imeluded formerly under the ancient 
captaincy of the same name, together with a 
portion of that of Ilheos. It derives its name 
from Bahia de Todos os Santos, and 1s bounded N, 
by the provinces ef Sergipe and Pernambnico 
(from the latter of which it is divided hy the to 
San Francisco); on the 8. by Porto Seguro and 
Minas Greraes ; on the W. by Pernambuco, thouch 
still separated by the Tie San Francisca, and on 
the E, by the ocean. Tts length is estimated at 
about 80 m., and its breadth at from 150 te 200, 
The estimates of its area vary from 54,000 to 
97,000 sq.m. The latter, we are inclined to think, 
is nearest the mark. The aecounts of the pop. 
are also Very Various, no census having ever been 
taken, the number 1s generally estimated at he- 
tween FOOM00 and 800,000, The province is 
subdivided inte three comareas, viz. Bahia, Jaco- 
bina, and [heos, 

The province of Bahia is traversed from SW. to 
Ni. by the Serra Cineara, Giboya, and Ttabayana. 


The inhahs, are chiefly Juts and Belooches, Mo- I The Serra de Moniequevia forms the ehief ridge 


hanmedans, who came thither fram the district O | Im the interior, 
Sliksurpare, where they were settled carly in the ; coast, 


reign of Aurunyzebe. They are a fair and hand- 
some race, and apparently in a better concditten 
than sdme of their neighbours, Licut. Conelly 
Rays, {As SOOT) AS Wwe had erossev the frontier (from 
Shikarpore) into Bahawal Khan's terrilory, we 
were struck with the improved appearance of the 
Jand; the ground was cleared, and cultivated with 
the better sorts of yrain; the people, also, seemed 
mare orderly and reapectable” The principal 
{owns are bahawulpoor, Alnnedpoor (the residence 
of the chict), Julalpoor, Seedpoor, and Ooch, Du- 
rawul, an aucient fort in the desert, is the only 
place of strength in the country. The public: 
revenue is about 10 laes rup.a year. The khan 
miuntains an army of about 2,0Q0 resular troops ; 

bat in time of war he can raise more than 20,000 
men. The government is despotic; but not a few 
of the khans have ruled mildly and paternally, 
much beloved by their subjects. This territory 
was taken from the Moguls by the Persians, 
and, alter the death of Nadir Shah, belonged to 
C'aubul, to which kingdom if was tributary as 
Joug as the monarehy lasted, The three last 
rulers haye been nearly jmlependent; but- the 
politieal pawer of the country has been broken 
by the Silchs, and the rajah of the Punjaub oly 
spared it em condition of pecuniary payments, | 
(Liphinstone’s Caubul; Bure’s Tray.; Hamil- 
tun’s EK. I, Gazettecr,) 

DanaAwouLroon, the ancient eap, of the above 
termiory, near the S. bank of the Sutieje, S20) 
m, WW, Delhy, but, 29° 277° N., long. 729 10" ES. 
at the point of junction of the road le: adiiye from ! 
Bombay and Caleutta to Caubul. It ts abaut 4 
m. in cire., but includes gardens and mango croves, 
Mis surrounded with a thin wall of mud, the 
houses being of unburnt bricks, with mudd terraces. 
The juhab, consist. chietly of Hindoos, mostly oc- 
cupied in the manufacture of the silken girdles 
aul fine turbans for which Bahawulpvor is cele- 
lisated. The Windoo traders are distinguished ly 
their enterprise; they deal extensively in) KMure- 
pean croods, Wwlich they reeetve ber wea of [ed 
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Bays and inlets abound along the 
among which the most eclebrated is All 
Saints’ Bay. Numerous rivers traverse the pro- 
| ylnee, and the Rio San Hrancisco, one of the 
largest of the Brazillian rivers, tlows along its 
NW. lrontier. 

The cultivation of-tabacco is peenhar to the pro- 
yinee, and its produce is much sought after, not 
only forthe market of Portugal, but also for Spain 
and the whole of Barbary, The sot is admirably 
adiupted to the cultivatium of the sugarcane; and 
the sugar of Bahia bears a ligh character fer its 
excellent qualiiv, which is shown by the fact 
that Bahia exports more sugar than the whole of 
the rest of Brazil. The rrowth of cotteu exhibits 
an unusual increase, and Bahia ia alrcady become 
a formitable rnval to Pernambuco. The other 
productions are, rice, of a superior quality; coffee, 
much excelled however by that of hie de Janeiro; 
and DBragil-wood, equal to that of Pernambuco. 
(Report of Mr, Consul Morgan on the Trade of 
Bahia for the Year 1864). 

The province of Bahia was one of the first peo- 
pled by Europeans, and it 1s also one of those 
from which they have most effectually removed 
all traces of the original inhabitants. 

Banta, or SAN SAL VADOR, the cap of the above 
prev. immediately within Cane St, Autonio, which 
forms the right or E. side of the noble bay of All 
bants (ahi de Todos os Santos), whence the 
prov, amd the city denve their names; lat. (of 
| highthouse on Cape St. Antonio) 189 0’ 80° 8., 
Hong, a8? 30° WL Tt was founded about 1440, by 


f 


; Thomas de Souza, first captain-ceneral ef Brazil, 


and was, intik 1763, the eaprital of the colony. 
Since that periol Ric has been acknowledged as 


the capital, andkait also has been the resilence of 


the court sinee its emigration to Brazil, But, 
though now inferier to its rival in population and 
commercial importance, Bahia ts one of the larerest, 
and mast important cities of &, America, Tlie 
estimates of the population vary from 151,000 to 
£80,000, of which a third are sepposed to be whites, 
a third mulattees, and athird blacks. It ts built 
THrlle alone the ridere. and narth on the declivity. 


od0 
of the bay. 
town, the former including the suburbs of Bom 
Fim and Victoria, The upper town stands on the 
rilve between the sea and a lake on the N., and 
contains several tine streets, ut wlich reside the 
principal inhabitants of the city. The lewer town 
is extremely dirty, and alihough the streets are 
very narrow, it Is no wocommon thing to see them 
occupied by artilicers, wilh their tools and benches. 
The city is defendet by Fors do Alar, and some 
other fortifications, bui now: of then ate of anv 
very great streneth, Lhe local revenue is derived 
fram direct taxes on land amd provisions, excise 
upon exports mad imports. aid harbeur-ducs, Late 
as subject to a tax of one-tenth of its praduce, anid, 
since the revolution, chureh lands have also beer 
renderal salpect to the same impast, and thie 
clergy are pall by the government. The taxes 
an provisinga, Which melude beef lish, Howe amd 
veoelables, are amnnally farmed out in separate 
paitishes, As respects the qiomber and heanty 
ofits public buikdings, Bahia ranks first amuns 
the eilies of Brazil di the upper town, amongst 
the chief may he enumerated the cathedral (for- 
merly the church of the Jesutis), dedicated to San 
malvader, dutlt of Enropcoan marhle, aid consi- 
dered the taawdsomest ecclesiastical bualdinge in 
Brazil, The interier is very richly decorated, and 
ever the hich altar are two poritaits. one of Tena- 
dius Lovela and San Francois Navier, probably 
he only remuirkable Ubjects of art which aay of 
the public buildings of Bahia have to offer, (Denis 
Drevil, po 23-41.) Phe other public Lyuildinges Are, 
ihe ancient enllege of the Jesuits, mew convert oi 
Inte a military hespital and mahearl schools the 
falaces of the archbishop and the coverner: the 
town-hall (caza de camurca) ; the tribunal of 
appeal (eaza de relage); the theatre, built upon a4 
rock ; several hospitals Quart of the funds fur sip- 
porting them are derived [rom Totieries); a enza 
dle misericordia, a bank, and other institutions, 

Balua contains a great number of religtaus 
hoses, all of them situated an the upper town, 
hut they offer nothing worthy of observation, It 
also contains between thirty and foriy churches, 
scattered through the upper ain! layer towns, ‘Mle 
clergy are very numcrous, In consequenee of is 
being the residence of the archbishop, who has the 
contral of the ecclesiastical atfairs of ihe empire. 

In the lower town the exchange, a massive 
budding of modern late, is worthy of remark, 1 
Is Ingli moa pecuhar style, in which it has been 
attempted to unitate the Grecian, The principal 
street is the Praya, te which ts situated the church 
af othe Coneeiera feoneepdion), remarkable on ac- 
comnt of the stones with whieh itis built having 
heen prepared ancl aweanbered in Europe, and 
hrowcht thence im iwo frivates: so that un their 
arrival they had merely to be arranged in the 
order previously allotted to them. (Denis Breil, 
p. 2A) The houses are clicdv constructed of 
stone, and, contrary iu the usual meade in &, 
America, Tiany consist of three, four. and even 
five stories, In the upper town are may harieed— 
some hoses, constructed with balconies and blinds, 
listead of wiiilkeys, 

The city of San Salvador is almost. destitute of 


Institutions devated te intellectual improvement. 


Aroonest the seminaries of edieation is one wiliel 
furnishes a lance inimiberof ccclesiastics, There 
Is a public library, with from GOQUU) to FO. 
volumes, amen which are a few ancient Portia 
euese works, aid same MSS, The eTeater portion 
of ihe wood works are in Prenech, 

The vebacles orerildie peed mp Eahoa are elie 
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It. consists of an upper and a lower 


the corners of the streets, to be hired for that pur- 
pose, 

The subjeined statement, compiled from the 
official returns of the director of customs, pives R 
view of the rise and growth of the foreign iaport 
trade of Bahia frum the opening of the ports of 
Brazil to forcign nations, when Dom Jehn VIL, of 
Portugal, arrived in the city in 1868, and the sub- 
sequent importance given to commerce by the 
discovery of the diamond mimes in this province 
in L845 :— 


e 
In 1819 Value of Imports was. » Rg, 1,466,000 


IRIE - . . 2,533 5399 
Isle ,, , Lok 2 600,000) 
182, ; $600,000 
svt Independenc cot Brazil . 4,000,000 
1851 A baieation of Doni Petro I, By Dot) CHO 
fessation of our Commercial a 
Vdd | Treaty. New Tariif 9,744,000 
1544 Discovery of Diamond Mines 10, 854,00) 
1sa2 : ' . 14,856,050 
Wat-aj,, - “ 20,926, 373 
PRAT ,, . . 21,107,074 
IRR, . . 2T O18 920 
Sony), . . 17,140 G02 
ISH3-d s . 16,102,871 


The British imports afoxe into the port of Bahia 
In twelve veers, [rom 181} to TRV, mcreasedt 1078 
per cent, showing a value i 1844 of O01 ,7277, i 
IB of T00,1564, in Wo6-a7 of 1,598,08-47, in 
[Rate of P2Ab 7664, In 1858-59 of 1,227,1-412, 
in 1859-00 of 938,288, (Report of Mr. More an, 
Gritish Consul, on the Trade af Bahia.) 

Fhe harboyr of Dalia is one of the very best 
thal. is anywhere to be met with, It may be en- 
tered either by day or by night, and at any time 
of the tide. ‘The largest ships anchor close to, 
and immediately abreast of, the town, in from six 
tieseven fathoms. N, and NW. of the town ‘he 
hay expands into a neble basin, studded wh 
islands, and affording safe ane horage for inniune- 
rable ships, The trade of Bahia is very extensive, 
The exports consist principally of sugar, cotton, 
and ecolfee; with tobaceo, hides and lurns, rice, 
ye and faney’ woods, Tuts, bullion, and diamonds. 

The suljoined tabular statement gives the valuc 


of foraigen imports inte the port of Bahia during 


(he fintnedal year of 1859-00, 


From (treat Britain  , : . Re. §,702 934 


France . . . . 24T RS 
Portugal . oo. 04, 1,293,447 
Hanseatic Towns . ' 739969 
eardinia . . . . 162,977 
AWetrig . . . . 5I1 171 
United States , . * 1,014,470 
River Plate ' . a“ 637 B44 
Belzium . . . : 149,141 
Spain . . - ‘ OT 071 
Holland . ‘ . » 74,278 
Sweden and Norway , . 17,8596 
Cost of ‘Africa . ; 201 GAT 
Forcien Ports from Port of . 
Empire t 1,020,880 





Rs. 17,140,662 


£1, Bat 000 


-_—— —-- -- 


Value of British Imports. . ; £ Hd,20 


The most. important articles of import are cotton 
manufactures, woollen aid linen stuffs, dish, flour, 
varthenware, wine, capper, and irou, The imports 
of cotton, woollen and linen manufactures from 
Grrcat Gritnin greatly declined im the 10 years 
[eoa-04, having mmuncated ta 28,100 packages in 
185, anid to 11.62% bales in 1864, (Report of Mr, 
Consul Morgan.) 

The nature of the exports 1s shown in the sub- 
ote coannagetive table whieh pives the calua 


Total ; . 
Total . 





Exchange 253d. per dollar 


BAHLINGEN | 


Lao 1859 








Siar . , £242 330 £505,870 
Cutton * 7,246 8,030 
Coffee  , . 107 402 101,743 
OCOm ‘ 16,140} 14,250 
Ailes - ’ 74,450) 65,181 
ditim ‘ . 2th oi} a? O90 
Tobacco , . 311,400 267 78 
Rosewuud « S4 SOG 2) BUD 
£514,598 £1, 885,009 

Diamonds ' 20H} AN) STEMI) 
£1,014,398 1,946,009 


The total shipping which entered the port of 
Baliais 1860 amounted 10 958 vessels, of an apeTe- | 
yale tonhage of 222,021, manned by a erew of 
losHa, OF these vessels 106, of a tonnage of 
f2,600, with a crew af 8,195, sailed imider the 
British flag, (Report of Mr. Morgan, Lritish Consul 
at Bala.) 

The country round nearly the whole Bay of 
Bahia, to the extent of from 12 to 20 m, inlaud, is 
known by the name of the Reconcaye, and is the | 
most fertile and productive in the cornarca, Its 
son, called by the inhabitants avesappr’, is black, 
and its fertihty is proverhiah In this district is 
situated the town of Cachocira or (axviera, which | 
ranks next Bala, as regards extent, poprlation, 
and impaurtance. Tt carries on an extensive trade 
with the tuterior of the previnee, and has a popu- 
lation of about 16,000 inhabitants, The district 
called the Recaneavo comprises several flourish-? 
ue villages and country towns, which owe their! 
prosperity to the abundanee of their agricultural | 
productions, Among these Tapagipe, or Nossa | 
scnhora de DPenha, may be disitnauished on ae | 
, count of its containing the country residence of | 
the archbishap of the prev. It contains also a: 
dockyard, whence many well-built, and substan 
tizl vessels are constantly launched. 4 

The island of Itaparica, situated in the Bay of. 
Bahia, is the largest. with which it is studded, 1! 
is about 14 m. in length and 6 in its greatest | 
width,  Fruit-trees aro very extensively culti-: 
vated throughout the ishiml, The industry con | 
sists chiefly of whale-tishing, the distillation of | 
rum, and same rope-making, Several towns in 
the Reconcavo equip vessels for prosecuting the 
whale-fishery in the bay, which forms @ branch | 
of industry on this line of coast. 

In the comarca of [heos the chief town is San 
Jorge dos Theos, which was formerly tlaurishing | 
and comparatively opulent and extensive, but has: 
how the appearance of being deserted, The ex- 
pusion of the Jesuits gave the finishing blow to 
lis nnaportance, 

GAH LINGIN, a town of Wirtembere, cire, | 
‘Black Forest on the Eyach, fm. Ni, Rotwell, | 
Yop. 2.205 in (#61. It has fabrics of cloth and 
woollen stuflx, tanneries, and numerous brewerics | 
and cistillerics, There are mineral springs in the 
vicinity, 
| BAHRETN, or AVAL ISLANDS, a group con- | 
sisting: of one large and several smaller islands, in: 
the Persian Galf, subject te the imaum of Muscat, 
Insthay near the Arabian shore, between let, 259 45’ : 
and 269 14° N., and long. 60° 19° and 0° 21 Ww, | 
The largest island (Balrein} ia about 25 m, in! 
length, N. to S,, by Gor 7m. wile, aud 80 or 40m, | 
In eircnlt: a hilly tract oecupics its centre: 4-)ths 
of its surface are wastes, but the remainder jis 
well watered, partially cultivated, and thickly 
mhabited, The pop, of the whole group of islanis 
is, perhaps, 60,000, and composed of several dif- 
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the indolence and cunning of the former than of 
the bold frankness of the latter. They are chieil ¥ 
cultivators, merchants, and fishermen, and for the 
most part Mahommerduns, of the sect of Omit; 
the rest of the mhabitants are mostly Arabs, 
The pearl fishery, for which these islands are 
chiefly noted, employs, during the season, 30,0) 
men; and yields pearls of the value of from 
S00, 00028 to 300,000£ yearly. Most of the fishery 
boats belong to merchants possessing considerable 
capital, but the largest proprictor in them is the 
sheik himself, who has upwards of 2,000 hoats, 
each mantied, during the seasan, with eight or ten 
men: he imposes also a smell tax on every other 
boat. The fishing season is from the beginning 
of June till October. The diving is conducted 
pretty much in the same manner as in Ceylon 
(se CeYLON) 3 but the divers attach their oyster- 
nets to their waists, and are in the habit of always 
stuffing their cars and nose with kom or otber 
substances: they can remain under water nearly 
two minutes at a time, They are often in the 
most abjeet errcimstances, and generally in dels 
lo the merchants, who obtain the pearls at their 
own price, Lalitein has a considerable traffic, and 
myht be reudered valuable under a good goverii- 
ment, and tiade ihe centre of all the commerce 
on this part of the Arabian coast, Although the 
only cultivation consists of date plantations, anil 
a few wheat, barley, and clover fields, at least 
one-fourth part of the soil is vere rich: and by 
itigation much of the rest is capable of being 
ercatly improved, Pomegranates, mulberries, fies, 


‘and melons are produced + anil eattle, poultry, and ” 


plenty of vegetables are obtained trom the neigh- 
bouring coast, Numerous small villages and towns 
ire scattered over the enltivated parts of th 
island; and at its N, portion there are twa towns, 
Manama and luffar, Manama is the residence of 
the principal merchants, aud contains a fort ori 
ginally built by the Portugnese; the remaing af 
several fine reservoirs and aqueducts, constructed 
by the same people, exist on this island. At the 
N, end are two harbours; that to the NW, having 
a depth of four to seven fathoms water near the 
shore, The principal exports are pearls to India, 
Persia, Arabia, and Bussorah: dry dates, torteise- 
shell, canvas, and sharks’ ins, to India; and 
dates, canvas, mats, and coloured cloths, to the 
olber countries, ‘The chief imports are rice from 
Bengal and Bangalore; sugar, pepper, blue and 
white cloths, planks, iron and other metals, ein- 
namon, camphor, drugs, and Mdigo, from India: 
coffee, dry fruits, and grain, from Bussorali, Persia, 
and Muscat. There are twenty merchant-vessels, 
of 140 to30 tons, belonging to Bahrein, chieyem- 
ployedin the India trade, The islands of Maiuracy, 
Arad, and ‘Tamahoy, lie NE. Bahrein, and eon- 
tam 7,50) inhabitants, Maharag is the residence 
uf the sheik, and has a town with a pop. of Gd), 
The sheik of Balirein keeps up tive armed yeasels ; 
but, mi fime of war, can fit out fifteen or twenty, 
One of his ships is of 400 tous burden, and mounts 
twenty-two guns, Ue also maintains a body of 
troops, consisting of a few hundred men: but thre 
best defence of Balirein is in the multitude of 
reefs surrounding it; and five hundred determined 
men mehe oppose the Jandiug of ag many thou- 
ands, “Dhe sheik’s muthority extends over a finy 
Places on the Arabian coast. These islands were 
know to the ancicuis by the name of Tylos, anc. 
ire Mentioned by Arrian, ‘Lhe Portuguese esta- 
lished a settlement here soon after Ormuz had 
been taken hy Albuquerque; but. they were ox- 
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rein; bat since 1790 it has been whelly separated 
from the Persian dominions. 

BALE, a famous marine watering-place of an- 
cient Ltaly, the Brighton of the Roman werkl, on 
the W. shore of the Bay of Naples, 8 om. W. of 
that city, and 24 m. N\. Cape Misenum., Bate 
was indebted for its rise and celebrity to a variety 
of circumstances——to the softness and serenity of 
its climate, the beauty of its situation,— 


‘WNullus in orbe sinus Bails prelvect amoenis,’— 


the abundance of its hot springs, which gaye to 

the Homans. who were passionately fond of the 

bath, the oppertumiiy af mcduleing in tiit luxury 

theevery dumm that was most acceptable, Tt seems 

to have come inte faslion previously te, or about, | 
the era oof Lucullus, who had a splendid villa | 
Gither in the town or its inmmediale neighbourhood, 
fi in) also Casar, Pompey, and Augustus; and it 
continued to tmcrease 1 popularity, anid to be a 
favourile resort of the emperors and of the affluent. 
voluptuaries of Home tili the irruptien of the 
barbarians under Theadoric the Goth, The town 
was built originally on the nerrow slip of ground 
between the bills and the seas but as this space 
was Dut of very limited dimensions, after Date 
became a fashionable resort, the foundations of tts 
strects and palaces were projected into the bay 
itself! ‘This is alluded to by Hurace s— 


‘Miarisqne Batis obstrepentis urges 
Sminmavere Littera, 
Pardm locuples continente ripi.” IT. Od. 15. 


No sooner, however, had opulence withdrawn 
her powerful hand, than the sea gradually re- 
eWmcl its old domain : miles aml bitttresses were 
torn asunder, washed away, or tumbled headlong 
lite the cleep, where, several feet. below the sur- 
face, puvements of streets, foundations of honses, 
nud masses of walls, may still be deseried. Earth- 
quakes and other convulsions of nature have alse 
largely contributed to the destruction of Date, of 
which only a small portion of the ruins now 
remain, 

BAIBOUT, or BAIBURDI, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, pach, Erzeroum, on the Tehorokhi, 62 m. 
W.ehy N. Erzeroum, Pop. estimated at about 4,000, 
Ii isa straggling W1-built town, supposed to oct upy 
the site of the ancient Parutiw, with a castle 
which has some marks of antiquity. Instead of 
walls and bastions, it is defended by portable 
towers made of logs of woud. They are musket- 
proof, of a (ianyeiBar shape, and have raised tur- 
rets at each angle. If required in any distant part. 
of the country, as not untrequently happens, they 
may be taken to pieces, or, if the roads permit, 
transported on wheels, The accumulation of snow 
in winter is here so great as to ent off all commu- 
nication between Baihbout and the cireumjacent 
villages for four monihs in ihe year, Cow chung: 
baked j in the sun, and collected during the summer 
months, is the only fuel the poor can ‘alfard to pur- 
chase. The natives in this part of Armenia are 
described as ashort, stoul, and active race of men; 
remarkably dark in their comoplexions, brave ancl 
hardy, passionately fond of huuting the stag, with 
whie h their mauntams abound, and invariably 
civi, (Kinneir's Asia Minor, p. $53 .) 

BAIKAL (LAKE OF), sometimes called the 
Sviatore More, ot Holy Sea, in Siberia, nthe gov, 
wf [rkoutsk, between 519 and abe N, lat., and LU? | 
and 110? FE, long, Its greatest lencth ina NNIS, 
and SSW, direction, is nearly 400 m, 3 but, where 
erealest, 1s breadth floes not excecl 6) m.., anid is 
Det martes muet lose Tt is of very unecdiuea! | 
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ated in a mountainous country, and receives 
several considerable rivers, while its surplus water 
is entirely carried off by the Angara, 4 laree and 
rapick river, an affluent of the Jenissei, The fish- 
erles of this lake are very valuable, Great num- 
bers of seals, of asilyery colour, are captured, the 
skins of which are sold to the Chinese, Sturgeon, 
to the extent of about 1,000 poods a year; salman 
are also taken; but the srand abject of the fishery 
is the ond, a sort of herring (Salmo autumnalis, 
vel migretorius), taken vast numbers fabout 
100,000 poods a year) in August and September, 
when it, ascends the rivers, The most singuhat 
fish belonging to the Baikal is the golomynda ( Cal- 
fyoninis Buicalensis), from four to six inehes in 
Jeneth, so very fat that it melts before the tire like 
butter, ‘The latter is never taken alive, but 1s 
east dead upon the shore, sometimes in immense 
quantities, after storms. It yields an oil, soki to 
great advantage to the Chinese, The surface of 
the Jake is troven over from November te the end 
of Aypml or the beginning of May, (Klaproth, 
Memoires relatifs & )Asie, m1, 89-108; Storch, 
Tableau de la Russie, i. 142.) 

BAILLEGL, a town of France, dép. du Nord, 
cap. cut, oa hull near the Moterbeeque, gm, 
WAW, Lille, on the railway from Lille to Dun- 
kerque. Pop. 10,102 in 1861, The town is open, 
vue) ia wenerally well built; it has various fabries of 
cloth, cottun and lace, paper and hats, with a large 
(istilery, oil-mults, tanneries, and potteries, A 
Species of cheese called Baifex?, made in the envi- 
rovis, is highly esteemed, Pauleul is the name 
of several small tuwns in various parts af France, 
but all too inconsiderable to deserve notice in this 
[laee. 

BAIN, a town of France, dep, Ille et Vilaine, 
cap. cant. 8m. & Rennes, Wop. 3,490 in 1RGL. 
Tt has maniwactures of serves and woollen stuffs, 

BAIS, a town of France, dep, and arrond, May- 
enne, cap, cant. Pop 3.085 11 1861. This also is 
the naine of a town of about the same size, in the 
dep, Ile et Vilaine, arrond, Vitre, 

DAJA, or BAS, a town of Llungery, co. Bacs. 
near the Danube, 20 m. N. by W. Zombor, lat. 469 
10’ 26" N,, long, 38° 58°17" EL Pop, 18,421 in 
1x60, It is the seat of the courts of justice for the 
co, has a Catholic and a Grreek chutch, a syna- 
sorue, and a Catholic gymnasium, There are 
four great fairs annually, 

BAKEWELL, a town of England, eo, Derby, 
hund. Haigh Peak, par. Bakewell, 22 m, N NW, 
Derby, Pop. 2704 in 18uf, Area of Lowiiship, 
3,380 acres, The town is beautifally situated on 
the W. bank of the Wye, 2m. above its contluence 
with the Derwent, The chureh, aspacious Crothie 
structure, on an eminence, contains many fine 
monuments, The Independents and W esleyana 
have each a chapel. There is a {ree-school, founded 
in 1636, with a small endowment, and an alins- 
house for six old men, Over a chaly beate spring 
(which had a high reputation in the Saxon times}, 
mialern baths have, within a recent period, been 
formed; these are constantly supplied with fresh 
water, which, on its in flix, emits considerable 
quantities of carbonic acl pas: its temp. is GU? 
Fahr, Near the entrance te the town, trom Ash- 
ford, 18 a colten manufactory, built by Sir Richard 
Arkwright: it employs abaut. 300 hands. Many 
of the other inhabitants are employed in the lead 
mines and marble quarries of the neighbourhood. 
The town has a station on the Midland Railway. 
The weekly market is held on Friday, but there is 


litre Insiness of ahy kind transacted, There are 
aniial faire hal.) Enctar Molar Ufhie Wandes: 
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dred are held in the town. It is the chief polling 
town for the N. division of the county. The living 
is a Vicarage,in the patronage of the dean and 
chapter of Lictticld. 

Three miles NE. of the town is Chatsworth, the 
splendid seat of the Duke of Devonsiire, on a 
ventle rise near the base of a finely wooded hill: 
the Derwent, spanned by a handsome stone bridge, 
flaws past its principal frout. The mansion Jorms 
a square of 190 ft., enclasing a spacious court, with 
afauniain in the centre; it has a flat roof sur- 
rounded by balustrades, and is decorated with Fonie 
columus. At the principal entrance, a grand flight 
of steps leads to a terrace extending the length of 
ihe uilding, The water-aworks (with the excep- 
tion of those of Versailles) are considered the finest 
in Kurepe. The present. edifice stands on the site 
of the mansion built by Sir Wiliam Cavendish 
in the 16th century, m which Maury, Queen of 
Scots, Was imprisoned thirteen years, Jt was com- 
pleted mt L706, but a wing and other additions 
have been made to it by the present duke, and 
many improvements are still in proyress, Alto- 
wether, it 16 one of the noblest residences in the 
kingdom, and contains a very large collection of 
pictures, statues, and articles of vertw. addon 
Hall, the property of the Duke of Eutiand, the 
most perfect of the ancient baronial mansions re- 
mung in the kingdem, is about 2m. 5, of the 
towk, On an eminence overlovking the fine vale of 
liaddon, Tt was built at. different periods; the 
Most ancient partin kklw. IT].’s reign; another, in 
thac of Ten. VIL; and the most moder, ut the 
reyen of Eliz.; af which period it came into the 
possession of the Manners family. 

The present name of the town is a contraction 
ofits old Saxon name, derived from the chalybeate 
spring. The castle stood on a knoll, on the EK, 
lank af the Wve. The parish in whieh this town- 
ship is situated is the largest in the co., its area 
bene 43,020 acres; and it includes, besides the 
towns of Bakewell and Buxton, eight chapelrics, 
ten townships, and four hamlets, The entire po- 
polation in 1881 was 9,503, andin J861 tt had risen 
to 11,254, 

BAK ETCHISERAT (palace of the gardens), a 
town of Russia in Europe, inthe Crimea, of which, 
while under the 'Tartars, it was the capital and the 
residence of the khan, 7 m. SW. Simplietopol. 
Pop, estimated af about 10,000. © This,’ says Dr, 
Clarke, ‘is one of the most remarkable towns in 
Europe: first, In the novelty of 118 manners ari 
cuxioma; these are striciiv oriental, and betray 
nothing of a Barepesn character: sccond)y, in the 
site of the town itself, accupiyuus the craggy sides 
of a prodigious natural fosse, between two high 
mountains, samewhat like the appearance exin- 
ited’ by Matlock in Derbyshire. The view breaks 
all at once upon the traveller, exhilnting a variety 
of objects in a most irregrular and scattered, inan- 
per: While bubbling fowitatus, running waters, 
gardons, terraces, hauping vineyards, and groves 
af the black poplar, seem to soften the horror of 
rocks and precipices, and even to make them 
appear inviting.’ (vol. un, p. 170, Sva.ed.) Tint, 
hotwithstanding this prefusion of fountains anil 
water, Daktchiserai is not. distinguished by its 
cleanliness; on the contrary, its streets are narrow, 
wirding, and filthy, It suffered a gout deal after 
ita tirst. oecupation by the Russians, tit latterly it 
has improved: itt is entirely ocenpied by Lartiirs. 
The ancient palace of the khans has been repaired, 
and is preserved in all ita former magniticones, 
(Sehnitzler, La Russie, p. 7345 Lyall’s Travels, 1. 
p. 260.) 

BAKU, or BADKI, a sea-port town of the 
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shore of the peninsula of Abscharon, on the W. 
coast ofthe Caspian Sea, of which it is one of the 
best and most frequented ports; lat, 40° 22’ N., 
long. 50° 10° I. Pop, estimated at about 6,000, 
[tas defended by a double wall and deep ditch, 
constructed in the reien of Peter the Great. Tt has 
some Tnaosques and caravanseras, but is meanly 
built: the houses, which are flat roofed, are co- 
vered with a coating of naphtha, Its excellent 
harbour, and tts ceutral and advanced position, 
vive it great advantages as a trading station. The 
value of the imports, consisting principally of raw 
silk aud cotton goods from Persia, amounted, in 
1860, toa 2,000,000 roubles, The exports consist 
principally of naphtha, saffron, and oil. 

The peninsula of Abscharon is famous for its 
naplithe springs and mud volcanoes, and before 
the Mohammedan conquest was a favourite resort 
of the Ghebers, or fire-worshippers, ‘ ‘The guan- 
tity of naphtha procured in the plain to the SE. of 
the city ja enormous. It is drawn from wells, 
sone of which have been found to yield fram 1,040 
to 1,000 lbs, a day, ‘These wells are, in a certain 
sehse, inexhaustible ; for they are no sooner emptied 
than they agai begin to fill, the naphtha con- 
tung to increase till it has attained to its former 
level. It is used by the natives as a substitute for 
lamp oil, and, when ignited, emits a clear light 
with much smoke, and a disagreeable smell, EB. 
of the naphtha springs the attention is arrested by 
the Atash-Rudila, or tire-temple of the Ghebers : 
a remarkable spot, sumetling less than a mile in 
eirc., from the centre of which a bluish flame is 
seen to arise. Here some small houses have been 
erected ; and the mhabitants, in order to smather 
the fiume, have covered the space enclosed by the 
wall with a thick loam of earih, 1en fire is, 
therefore, required fur any culimary purpose, an 
incision is made in the floor, and on a Jight being 
produced, the flame immediately arises, and when 
necessary is again suppressed by closing the aper- 
ture! With the fire a sulphureous gas also arises; 
amd] a strong current. of urflammable air, with 
which leathern bottles are frequently filled, inva- 
nably continues after the flame has been extin- 
guished, The whole country, indeed, around Baku 
has, at times, the appearauce of being enveloped 
i: Hames. It often seems as if the fire rolled 
down from the mountains in large masses, with 
incredible velocity ; and during the clear movon- 
shine nights of November and December, a bricht 
bluc Lisht is observed, at times, to cover the whole 
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if a person finds himself in the middle of it, he is 
not. sensible of any warmth.’ (Kinueir’s Persia, 
p. 399.) The mnd velcanoes, in the vicinity of 
the town, often throw up vast quantities of mud. 
Baku was accyuired by the Russians from the Per- 
suis, in 1801, and along with Astrakhan carries 
on the whole trade of the Caspian. (See CAsr1An 
SEA.) 
Lan, or BAKOWA; a town of Moldavia, on the 
| Bistrity, near its contluence with the Sereth, lat. 


IAGO N. long, 26°47 EF. Tt is a pour, miserable, 
: 


filthy place, but has a consiteratle trade in cattle, 
It occupies the site of a 
“city which was ouce the residence of a Catholic 
| lishop; the rails af the cathedral still exist. 

BALA, a township, market, and assize town of 
OS. Wales, eo. Merioneth, hand, Penlipn, 87 m. 
OANA. by W. Shrewsbury, at the W. end of: the 
idareest of the Welsh Inkes, in a owikl and moun- 
tions district. Pop. of par, 4,342 in 1861. The 
town, which consists of one wide street, with a 
| amaller one branching from it, lias a neat. and re- 


speclable appearance. Ft has a chapel of case, aul 
iavapadker elpanole Dmlewie des te Tuvlennideate ans 
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Calvinistic Methodista; an endowed grammar- 
school, founded in 1712, where thirty boys are 
clothed and educated each for four years; a book 
society, established in 1828; and a town-hall, ty 
which one of the co, bridewells is attached. The 
market 1s held on Saturdays, and is well attended, 
There are tive fairs, chictly for the sale of live 
_ stock, on the Saturday before Shrovetide, May 14th, 
duly lth (a larve lamb fair}, Oct, 24th, and Nor, 
Sth, Bala appears to have been anciently incor- 
porated, but at present is merely a nominal borough 
in the jurisdiction af the co, magisirates, The 
springs assizes, the summer and winter quarter 
sexsiaus for the co, are held here, and a ca. court 
for debts under 40s, every other month; all the 
courts fem alternately hell here and at Dal- 
eeliy, The town and neighbourhood bave been 
famous from a remote period for the manufacture 
of kitted stockings and gloves, esteemed for their 
strength amd softuess of texture; but this has of 
Inte years declined considerably, About 50,040 
dozen stuckings and socks are annually mace. 
The town is connected with the English railway 
system by the Bala amd Doleelly line, authorised 
in IN62, of a length of $4 mites. At the SE, end 
af the town is a large artilicial mound, supposed 
to be of Roman coustruction, from the summit of 
Which is a Mavnilicent view, having the lotiy 
Arrans on one side, aud Cader Idris ou the other, 
The lake Bala, ‘Perit, or Pimblemerc, is about -£m. 
in Jength by 1 in width; it abounds with pike, 
perch, trout, and still more with the white-sealed 
ewymad. The whole is the property of Sir Wy W, 
Wynn, who has a tishing-seat on it, Fhe Dee 


rises in Arran Penllvi, a mountain at the head of 


the lake, and emerves from i. ucar Tsala, where it. 
is spanned FF a bridee, near which, on the FE, lak, 
a castle was erected m 1202, of wlich some traces 
are yet visible, A branch ef the Roman Watling 
St. passed through ur very near the present town, 
and at the head of the lake are the remains of a 
Homan station. ‘The artificial mound above men 
tivnedt was occupied by the Welsh as que of a chatn 
Gf forts across this part of the privcipality, to pre- 
vent. the meursions of the English Jerds marchers : 
ata subsequent period the place was 2 dependency 
af Harlech Castle. Bala jaa favourite resort of 
sportsmen during the vrouse season. 

BALACH NA, a town of Kurepean Mussia, eoy. 
Nini Novgorod, on the Wola, Pop. estimated 
at 400, There are saline spruigs im the neimh- 
bourivord, 

PALAGANSKOT, a town of Asiatic Russia, gov, 
Irkoutsk, Wim. NW. Irkoutsk, on the Anpara, 

DALAGUICH (un, Beryusie), a town of Spam, 
Catalonia, on the Seere, Lim, Ni. Lerida, Pop. 
H/28 in bSo7. [tis situated at the foot of a steep 
mountan i 2 fertile plain, and is defended by a 
castle, 

BALAGHADCT CEDED DISTRICTS, an int, 
prov. af oS, Hindoastan, presid. Madras, between 
1? Lo’ amd 169 20" N. bat., apd 75° 40 aid FUP 20" 
L. dong.; consisting of part of the region called 
Balavhaut, or above the Ghagts (which extends 
from the Krishna to the S. af Mysore, and formed 
the ane, Hindoe emp. of Karnata}, having SN, 
Kuriool, andl the territories of the Nigam; 16, Geun- 
taor, Nellore, and Arcot; &. Mysore: ancl W, 
Dharwar: length about 200 1m. breadth various, 
area, 25,156 sq.m. Pop. about 2,500,000. Tt is 
almost equally divided between the collectorates 
af Bellary and Cuchlapah. db consists mostly of 
elevated table-lands stretching out Inte extensive 
plains; but laree tracts are rugged, ald there 1s & 
creat dletcreney of wood, There are no Jarre 
nvets: the Leombuddra forms part of its N, 


BALAMBANGAN 
janagur, the anc, Hindoo capital; but elsewhere 
uTigation is scarce, and drought frequently pre- 
vails, The soil is in most parts either black or 
red montd: the former ts most common in the W. 
districts, where it forms an extensive plain: if is 
deep, without vegetable remains ;-and when cleared, 
broken up, and properly pulverised, is found to be 
exceedingly fertile, and is afterwards very easily 
cultivated, But this bringing in of the black soil 
is a very expensive process; and, in consequence, 
though the red soil be less fertile, yet, as it 1s more 
easily brought inte a productive state, the poorer 
classes are generally settled upon it. Drill tas- 
baundry is universal, Hain is uncertain; ancl if it. 
fail in June, the whole crep is in danger of being 
lost. Phe dry cultivation is almost universal : the 
weé Tot being supposed to execed 7 per cent. of 
the whole. Plantations of indigo, betel, sugar- 
cane, red pepper, tobaceo, &e., are pretty exten- 
sively scattered over the country, The tempera 
ture is much cooler than in the surrounding and 
less elevated districts, 
able, . 

The land has always been regarded as belonging 
ta government, and the metayer system was pre- 
valent under both the native and Mohammedan 
yvnasties, Between the conquest of the latter 
and the reign of Aurungzcbe, the class of poligars, 
whe were originally either mere collectars of the 
revenue or heads of villages, having greatly in- 
vreased In numbers and influence, withheld the 
revenues, set up for petty chicts, and having esta- 
blished a kind af feudal system, desolated the 
cautery by their mutual wars, and reduced it to a 
state of anarchy and of the utmost misery. When 

| If. came into the possession of the British in 180, 

| its inhab. generally were the poorest in our domi- 

nluns: ‘they were seldom even fixed as tenants, 
but migrated from farm te farm, and from village 
fo village, where they clubbed together to carry 
on their cultivation” The judicious administra- 
tion of Sir 'T’, (chen Col.) Munro, who was appointed 
prinetpal collector, not only averted a famine, in 
cuusequence of drought, in L803, but im seven 
years raised the revenue, without burdening the 
cultivators, from 1 millon to 14 million parodas, 

The average total revenue paid by each inhab. of : 

Bellary is 2 rup. 4 an. % pie.; and that paid by 
ach inhab, of Cudldapah, 2 rup, ‘The village set- 
Hlement ie predominant in this prov., espectally in 

Cuddapah. The inhab, are more laborious, hardy, 

und maniy, and their food, dress, and weapons 

ruder than those of the people below the Ghauts ; 
they were never thoroughly subducd by the Mo- 
hammedans, who settled in this prov, at a cam- 
paratively late period, and do not now exceed 
[-l5th part of the pop. Balaglaut formed part of 
the last. Hinioo empire of Bijanagur: after the 
full of the Delhi dynasty, it became separated into 
several indep, states, was conquered by Hyder 
betore 1740}; and after 1792 helenged to the Nizam, 
by whom, in 1800, it was ceeded to the British, 

(For further particulars see Mapas: Hamilton's 

E. I. Grazetteer; Madras Almanac,) 

BALAKLAWVA, a small sea-port town of Eu- 

ropean Russia, at ihe SW, extremity of the Crimea; 

lat, 4-49 2% N., long, 83° 34° 40" EL Pop, 2,079 in 

1858, A great battle was fought here Oct, 26, 
Iso4, between the Russian and the allied Angto- 

French troops, The town has a small but excel- 

lent harbour, iand-locked, and with water suffi- 

cicnt to float the laryest. ships. It has no trade, 
aul is resurted to only by coasters. 

BALASI BAN GAN, ill Im]. ot the FE, Arch Ips 4th 
division, lying off the N, extremity af Burnes; 

lat. 79 15° N., lone. 117° & E,; 15 m. lone and 3 


Manufactures incousider- 
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two harbours abounding in fish. A settlement, 
formed in 1774, by the E. I. Company, was soon 
after destroyed by the Sooloos, and a subsequent 
settlement planted in 1808 was afterwards aban- 
duned, ; 

BALASORE (Valeswara), a sea-port. town of 
Hindostan, presiel, Benzal, prov. Orissa, distr, Cut- 
tack, of which it is the chic port; lat. 21° 82’ N., 
lony, 86° 66" E,; 125m. SW, Caleutta, Pop. esti- 
mated between J0,000 and 12,000, It is a larve 
straggling place, on the S. bank of the Teori- 
Balang, and much fallen off, Bormoerly it was a 
Hourishing town, with Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English factories, It has dry docks, but is at 


Present. frequented only by Maldive vessels, salt? 


beats, and other small craft: its exports are chietly 
nce to Caleutta in winter, 

BALATON (LAKE OF), in ITlungary. 
PLATTEN-SEF, 

BALBRIGGAN, a marit, town of Trelanid, co. 
Dublm, prov. Leinster, near the mouth of the 
small nver Delyan, forming the co, boundary to 
the N., ff m. N. by FE. of Dublin. The arca of 
the fown contams 180 statute acres, According to 
the census of isGL, there were 2,258 inhabitants, 
of whom [042 males and 1.216 females. The 
folal number of houses was 434, of which 479 in- 
habited, The place was the scene of a sanguinary 
battle, in 1820, between the first Earl of Louth 
and sume of the English settlers, who disputed 
the claim to the palatine dignity of the county, 
but were defeated. Willian: EEL, cncamped here 
gn his march te Dublin, after the battle of the 
Boyne, “Fhe town is the head-quarters of the 
eo, constabulary, and near it is a martello tower, 
with a coast-suard station, There are two cotton 
mills here, giving work to about £00 persons, The 
census returns slate that 67 families are employed 
mn agriculture, 172 in manufactures and trade, and 
203 Hl other pursuits, (58 males and 145 furales 
are retured as members of the Established Church, 
and 87? males and 1,058 females as Homan Catho- 
lies, The public markets are lield on Mondays, 
ina market house erceted in 1811. The fairs are 
on the 29th April and 20th September. 

The harbour, whieh is uaturally small and nuch 
exposed, was considerably improved by a pier 
built about 17645, The quay, whieh is now 600) ft. 
Jong, with a lighthouse at the extremity, is fre 
quently filled with craft, At the pier head there 
is Jf ft, water at high spring tides, but (he harbour 
drics at low water. (The Census of Ireland for 
18il3 Priv. Firformation.) 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. See Magorca and 
Mixonea, 

BALFRON, a village of Scotland, in the W. 
part. of Stirlingslure, ja the parish of the same 


sce 


There arc | 


name, 19m. N, Glasrow, and 10m, W. stirling, | 
Pop. 1,900 in 1851, of whom 939 males and Gos | 


females. In [861 the popilation hal fallen to 
1,517, of whem 699 males and 818 females, The 
inhabitants are principally employed as weavers 
for the Glasgow maiufketirers, ancl in the Ballin 
dalloch cotton mills in immediate vicinity, 
BALFROOSH, a town of Persia, pray. Mazun- 
deran, on the Bawool, about Tm, from the §, 
shore of the Caspian Sea; lat, 369 37° N., Jong. 
62°42’ iE, This is a large flourishing city. There 
are, however, no accurate details with respect to 
its population; the estimates vary from 1204000 to 
200,000, It is situated im a low, swampy, but rich 
country, aud stands literally in the middle of a 
forest, 1¢ being surrowuled and interspersed with 
fine trees, It has an extensive trade, to lie ac- 
counted fur principally by tle comparative immu- 
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little better than. an open roadstead. It is, or at 
least was, when visited by Mr, Fraser, entirely 
peopled by merchants, mechanics, and their de- 
pendents, and learned men; and was prosperans 
and happy, far beyond any other place he had 
seem in Persia, Streets broad and straight, but 
unpaved; houses mostly constructed of bricks, ta 
good repair, and roofed with tiles, It has.no pub- 
lic buildings of any consequence; the only places 
of any interest bemg the bazaars, which exteud 
fur a full mile in length, and consist of substan— 
tally built ranges of shops covered from the sum 
aml weather by a roofing of wood and trles, kept 
mm excelleni. repair, ‘There are about ten Lrineipak 
CATAVUISCTAS, several of which are attached to the 
bazaars, aud are parcelled out inte chambers for the 
Merchants, and warehouses for their goods, All 
the bazaars and caravanseras are well filled with 
Yarlous commodities, and present a seene of bustle 
mid business, yet of regularity, very wicommon 
In tis country, and therefure the more gratily ing. 
elweeh twenty and thirty medrasses 
or colleges, Baltroosh bein nearly as much cele- 
brated for the number and eminence of its moo- 
labs, ur learned men, as for its cammierce, The 
nver is crossed by a bridge of nine arches, (Fra- 
sers Travels along the Caspian Sea, Pp 82-99.) 
BALI, BALLY, or LITTLE JAVA, an islarul 
of the E, Archipelazo, Wy or Lst (division, between 
8° O° and 8° 50S. lat, and 114° 40? and 115° 42’ 
Kong; 70 m. long by 85 m, averace breadth, 
Pop. estimated at from GHOOMOU te TOO, Coast 
rugged and without harbours; surface Tisiige org— 
dually to the centre, where a chain of Mounts 
stretches VW, and J. across the inland, terminating 
in the peak of Bali, which is volcanic; geolagey 
the same in other respects as that of Java. The 
land is productive where well watered, as around 
the coasts, by numerous streams, and elsewhere 
by artificial means, Irrigation is se hecessary 
that the soverciens of Bali mpost a tax net on 
the land, bat ou che water by which it is fertilised, 
Tithe iewer tracts rice is much cultivated; maize 
atl sweet potatoes in the upper lands, In addi- 
1lan to these articles, the Balese, though mostly 
Ifindoos, cat poultry, hogs’ tlesh, and even beef, 
Without sertple, excepting the sacerdotal class. 
The chief exports are rice, coarse cloths, cotton 
varn, hides, salted eggs, birds’ nests, ol, dingding 
(dried flesk), gambler (catecliua, de.: the Imports, 
oplim, betel, gold, silver, and ivory. The natives 
being superior to the Malays and davanese in SLAC, 
strength, and intelligence, are preferred by the 
Chinese as slaves. Dali was divided, in 1815, into 
eight imdependent states, governed by despotic 
chiefs: the village system prevails Rere as in 
Java. ‘There are but few Buddhists or Mohaw- 
medans; but Hindooism prevails in Bali only, of 
all the islands of this archipelago. The mass of 
the people, however, worship the clements, and 
the tutelary gods of rivers, forests, motntains, &e, 
There are no religious mendicauts, but suttees and 
Immojations are conducted on a much more arora 
vated scale than in Judia, The Sauserit tongue 
may be distinctly traced in the language of Bali, 
BALIAZK, See Iloxpcnas, 


BALKII, or BULKEH (an. Bactra), a prov. of 


Central Asia, now subordinate to the Khanaet of 








Bokliara, chiefly between lat. 85° and 37° N., and 
long. 63° and Ge Ie having N, the Oxus, FE, 
Baduk-shun, 8. the Hindoo Koosh, and Paropa- 
misan mountains, and W, the desert, Length, FE, 
to W., about Pou me: breadth 1) to 120 Nit Area 
30,000 sq.m. Pop. about £000,000, 
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W., which, aa well as the N., is sandy and barren. 
Tt formerly comprised several districts which now 
helong to separate governments, as Khooloom, 
Koondooz, and others to the FE. Its capital, and 
the territory subordinate to it, have, since the fail 
of the Dooraunee monarchy in Canbul, to which 
atate it formerly belonged, been taken possession 
of by the khan of Bokhura, 

BaALKH (the Zariaspe and Bactra of the Greeks), 
a decayed city of Central Asia, cap, prov. belong- 
ing to the khanat of Bokhara, but governed by its 
own chief, who receives the whale of its revenues; 
on the rigeht bak of the Adirsiah or Dalkh river, 
i a plain Gm. NW,, a range of the Taropamisan 
mountains, 18 m, 8, the Oxns, and 250 SE, Bok- 
hara: dat. 869 48" Ny long, 679 18’ BE. Pop. esta- 
mated at about 6,000, The ruins of Galkh occupy 
a circuit of 20 m.: they consist chiefly of fallen 
mosques and decayed tombs, nore of an ae prior 
to that of Mohammed, The ctiv, ike Babylon, 
has become to the surrounding cauntry an all but 
inexhaustible mine of bricks. There are muy 
mequalitics on the surface of the plain, prabablly 
proeee <i g from buried ruins, and clumps of trees 
in many directions, Balkh seers to have enclosed 
many extensive gardens, but these are now neg- 
lected and overgrown with weeds, The aque- 
(iets, of whieh there are said to be etehteen, are 
doaed up or choked, and overflow after rains, 
leaving standing: pools, which make the place 
very unhealthy, though Balkh js not naturally in 
amarshy position, but on a gentle slope towards 
the Oxus, about 1800 ft, above the level of the 
sea. A mud wall, of late construction, surrounds 
a partion of the present town, excluding: the ruins 
on every side for about 2m, The town contains 
three large colleges, but empty and decaying ; and 
at its N. side is the citadel, a solid building, but 
hob strong as a fort; if contains a stone of white 
marble, pourted out as the throne of ‘Cyrns’ 
The country reund 1s flat, fertile, and well culti- 

vated, said to contain 360 villaves, and is watered 
hy eighteen canals, drawn from 4 celebrated reser- 
you im the Paropamisan mountains. Its wlieat 
and apricots are remarkably fine. Balkh is said 
io have been built by Kyamoors, the founder of 
the Persian monarchy, and is called by the na- 
iives Ovam-el-Buldan, ‘mother of cities,’ After 
its conquest by Alexander the Great, it flourished 
as the capital of a Grecian kingdom, In the fifth 
ecntury before the Christian era, Artaxerxes hel 
anasserinbly at Balkh for the reeognition of his au- 
fheritv, The Magi were expelled by the Caliphs: 
Gongs, Timour, Aurungzebe, Nadir Shah, and the 
Affghaius, successively possessed it. Woathin the 
Jast. twelve years Ub liu belonged, with its terri- 
wry io the khan of Bukhara, (Burn’s Travels, 
1. 204, 207, 

BALKHAN, See Turkey, 

BALLENSTED?YY, a town of the duchy of An- 
halt, on the Getel, fom. SE. Halberstadt, Pop, 
4l08 in 1861. The town is situated at the 
foot of a hill, and censists of an Old and a New 
town, the former ili-hwilt. In its environs is a 
castle, the resilence of the duke, which commands 
adine view, and lias fine gardens. It has fabrics 
af nen, dveworks, and an hospital. 

BALLIN A, an inland town of lreland, co. Mavo, 
prov. Connaught, on the Moy, 726 m. W NW. 
Dubhn. Hts former name was Belleck, ‘ the fore 
of flags” The pop, including that of Ardnaree, al 
village an the Sligu side of the Mov, connected 
with it iva bridge, and which mH he regariled 
as a suburh of Ballina, numbered 5419 persons in 
1861, _ th Ballina alone there were, according to 
gkko hl oe 
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houses was 819, of which 782 mhabited. Of the 
841 families living at Ballina {exclusive of Ard- 
naree) 80 were employed in agriculture, 247 in 
trades and manufactures, and 514 in other pur- 
suits; 194 males and 2(5 females belonged to the 
Established Church, amt 1,795 maies and 1,998 . 
females were Roman Catholics, The to: a, whiéh™ 
occupies a pleasing and heaithy position, contaims 
several good streets and houses, The parish church 
is a plain building; the Roman Cathelic chapel, 
which is considered as the cathedral of the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Killala, is a large and very 
ornamental edifice; there are also places of wor- 
ship for Baptists and Methodists, ‘The town eon- 
tains eight public schools, in which, and in several 
priv ate § scmitian¢s, abauut 800 children receive in- 
struction. Here is also a dispensary. Races are 


held in May, on a tine course in the neighbonrhoed, 


General sessions of the peace are held in July, and 
petiy sessions every Tuesday in the court-house, a 
neat modern building, Here isa station of the con- 
stabulary, ania barrack, The market is held on - 
Mondays; Jairs on [2th May and 12th August, 
There are two ale and porter breweries, and two 
large flour mills. A tobacco and snuff manufactory 
has been carried on since 180), and coarse linen 1s 
woven, but not to any extent, Within the last few 
years the provision trade has been introduced, and 
ix now very fouristung: larre quantities of pork and 
hacon being cured, chiefly for the Lendon market. 
In the neichbourhood i is 1 very productive saimon 
fishery, rented at {0004 per aunum: the fish is 
packed in ice, and exported to London. Els are 
also taken in large quantities from September to 
the beginning of November; the fry is seld at 
2d, per quart. A branch of the Provincia] Bank 
was opened here in 1828, of the Agricultural in 
i885, and of the National in 1857, The commu- 
nication with the interior is kept up by the mail 
road between Castlebar and Sligo, which passes 
through the town: a new line is also opened from 
Swintord and Foxford to Kaillaia. The Moy is 
navigable for vessels drawing 11 ft. of water for 
54 m. from the sea, but the further passage is 
checked by a bar 14m. below the town, (Census 
of Ireland, 1861.) 

BALLINASLOE, an mi, town of Dreland, co. 
Galway and Roscommon, prov. Connaught, on 
the Suck, 78 m, W. by 8. Dublin. Jt owes its 
origin to a castle (now filted up as a pTivate resi- 
dence) on the Roscommon side of the nver, long 
considered as one of the strongest forts in the 
pray, The battle of Aughrim, in 1691, in which 
the army of William IJI., under Ginkell, after- 
wards [sri of Athlone, completely defeated that 
of James IL, under St. Ruth, who was killed in 
the action, was fought in ita neighbourhood. Pop. 
3,795 In 1861, of whom 1,731 males and 2,002 
females, This does not include the pertion situ- 
ated in the co. of Roscommon, with which together 
there are a total of 3,911 inhabitants, The twe 
portions mto which the town 18 divided by the 
river are connected by a line of read, consisting 
of a causeway and two bridges between the banks, 
and an island that intercepts its course, having 
together sixteen arches; the whole line is about 
i) yards in Jength., The private buildings have 
inereased rapidly both in number and respecta- 
bility, nearly a half having been crected within . 
the Jast twelve years. The parish church is-a 
plain building, with an octagonal spire springing 
from scrolls, tlt give it a very slugular appear- 
ance: the liom. Cath, chape) is also a neat un- 
arnamented structure. The Methodists have two - 


The census returns of 1861 
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_ Galway. Pop, 2,506 in L861, of whom 1.172 males | 
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garden and airing ground of fourteen acres, 


BALLINROBE 

females who were Roman Catholics. The district | 
hinatic asylum for the province stands on the 

Roscommon side of the river. Tt is built in the 

form of a cross, with accommodations for 214 | 
patients, and is surrounded by an enclosed area of 

Lhe 

total expense of the land and buildings was up- 

wards Of 27,0004 Of the 823 families of the chief 
part of ‘the town, on the Galway side, 171 were 

engaged, in 1861, in agriculture, $1 in trades aud 

manufactures, and the rest in other pursuits. The 

town covers an area of 140 statute acres, and is a 

preat thoroughfare, a main division of tlie Toads 
leading into Galway and Mayo branching off from | 
it, “The raihway from Dublin to Galway has a 

station here. Passengers are also conveyed by 

the Grand Canal from Dublin, by boats titted up 

for their accommodation, The town is well kept; 

much attention is paid to external cleanliness, 

BALLINROBE, an inl. town of Ireland, co, 
Mayo. prov, Connaugiit, on Le Robe, 25m. NNW, | 
and T+ females, The returns of 186] showed | 
72 families engaged in agriculture, 119 in trades 
and manufactures, and 345 in other pursuits. 
There were 70 males and 57 females belonging te 
the Established Chureb, aid 1.099 males and 
1269 females who declared themselves Roman 
Catholies. The town consists of a main street aud 
two branches of well-built bouses. Near it is a 
trirlogh or winter lake, enlled Lough Shy, which, 
thongh flooded to a consilerable extent in winter, 
dries in the summer months, and affords pasturage 
for sheep, Lanurh Mask, into which the Rebe dis- 
charges itself, lies about 3m, Wy, of the town, A 
dispensary is maintained here, Barracks of eon- 
siderable dimensions, both for cavalry and infantry. 
are Nenw unoccupied. A brisk trade in corn and 
potatoes 18 curried on, for which a Monday market 
isheld, Fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday and ath 
Dee, General sessions of the peace take place in 
June and December, and petty sessions are held 
on Mondays in the court-louse, which is also used 
as a market-house. Though the town does nat 
jie on any of the great lines of internal communi- 
cation, if is in a state of progressive improvement. 
atiributable chiefly to the increased attention to 
apriculture in the district. 

BALLON, a town of France, dep, Sarthe, cap. 
cant., on the Orne, 14 m, NNE. Le Mans. Pon, 
1.939 in 1861. It has manufactures of course 
linens, and some trade in corn, 

BALLYCASTLE, a marit. town of Ireland, N. 
coast ca, Antrim. prov. Ulster, on a hay te which 
it gives name, 42 m, N. by W. Belfast. It origi- 
nated in a castle built here by the Karl of Antrim 
in the early part of the reign of James I., but was 
not remarkable as a town until about 1770, when 
large parl. grants were voted to aid the working of 
the collieries in its neighbourhvod. Pop, 1,626 in 
1861, of whom 684 males and 9-2 females: that 
ofthe parish of Ramoan, in which it is situated, 
was 2,104 1m 1861. Of the 42 families living in 
the town, 65 were returned in 186! as engaged in 
agmiculture, 134 in trades and manufactures, and 222 
in other pursutts. There were 224 males and 286 
females registered as belonging to the Established 
Church; 361 males and 523 females who declared 
themselves Roman Catholics; and 82 males and 
110 females who were Presbyterians. The town 
hes in a beautiful valley in the immer extremity of 
the bay, and consists of two detached portions, the 
upper and lewer towns, connected hy an avenue 
bordered by forest trees, The houses are mostly 
respectable, all slated, and kept with much neat_ 
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thodists have cach a place of worship. Ballycastle 
was formerly a place of considerable business. 
having in it a brewery, giass-house, and salt-works. 
all of which have declined since the stoppage of 
the mines ; and it is now little more than a fishing 
village, and a summer watering-place. The col- 
lierics, from which it derived its temporary pros- 
perity, lie on each side the promontory of Fair 
Head ; and the discovery of old workings and rude 
implements, in a part of the cliff previously unex-~ 
plored, shows that they had been opened at a very 
remote period, The seam of coal, which shows 
itself in the face of the cliff at a considerable 
licight above the sea, forms, in one part. a singrie 
hed 42 ft. thick ; at another, it appears in six strata, 
from 1 to 23 ft. each, four of which are of flaming, 
and the two others of bituminous or blind coal, 
The workings, after having been earried on fora 
number of years to a considerable extent, have 
been relinquished, partly on account of the diffi- 
culty of penetrating to the dip of the old excava- 
tions, and partly from the want of a safe harbour 
for shipping, ‘The only existing manufacture is 
that of linen, carried on in the houses of a few 
cottiers. ‘The fishery of salmon, taken from Feb- 
ruary to September, appears, from the official 
retum of 1856, to employ 9 boats and 27 men, ‘The 
markets are held on ‘Tuesdays, that of the first 
Tuesday in every month being so numerously at- 
teinled as to resemble a fair, The regular fairs are 
helkdon Easter Tuesday, the last Tuesdays in May, 
July and Aug., and on 25th Oct., and 22nd Noy, 
Large numbers of a very small breed of horses, 
called Raghery ponies, are brought for sale from 
the island of Rathlin er Raghery, ‘This island, 
which lies about 5m, off the main land, is remark- 
able both for the singularity of its geological 
farmation, and for having afforded shelter to Robert 
Brace when forced to tty from Scotland. The town 
is on the exteme N. point of the line of road leading 
round the coast. af Antrim from Belfast to Cole- 

fine, and ont of the direction of any great. channel 
of trade. The harbour, which was originally capa- 
ble of admitting vessels of large draught, was un- 
sate from the heavy seas thrown in trom the oecan 
hy the nertherly pales; but, after wpwards of 
150,0004 of the public money had been expended 
in attempting to remedy this defect. by the erection 
of a pier, the harbour was filled up with sand, and 
the pier having been neglected, has gone to ruin. 
Ki consequence of this, and of the stoppage of the 
collieries, the trade of the place is almost extin- 
guished, 

BALLYMENA, an ink town of Ireland, co, 
Antrim, 23 m. NNW. Beifast, on the Braid, an 
affuent of the Mame, which flows into Lough 
Neagh, The town was taken by assault by the in- 
surgents in 1798, after a sharp engarement, but 
was immediately after evacuated. Pop. 5,600 in 
I86f, exclusive of a suburb of the town ealled 
arryville, with which together there are 6,774 
inhabitants, The census returns of 1861 give 94 
families as engaged in agriculture, 569 in trades 
and manufactures, and 493 in other pursuits. There 
were O46 males and 654 females returned as be- 
longing to the Established Church; 632 mates and 
789 females as Roman Catholics, and 1,177 males 
and 1,372 femalea as Presbyterians, The town 
stands in the midst of an extensive plain of unin- 
viting appearance, theongh pretty well cultivated, 
and interspersed with low hills, marsh, and bog 
The river is crossed by a large stone bridge; many 
of the houses are antique, with gabled fronts, but 


those of modern erection are generally of respect 
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ders, and one for Methodiste. The diocesan sthool 
of Connor was removed here from Carrickfergus in 
1829, and large schools for boys and girls are 
maintained on. an endowment by John Guy. 


Courts leet and baron are held annually; a manor. 


court monthly, for the recovery of small debta ; the 
general sessions in January and Jime, alternatel¥ 
with Ballymoney; and petty sessions on alternate 
Tuesdays: there is a well-arranged bridewell, and 
a police constabulary station. The town owes its 
prosperity chiefly to the linen trade; the brown 
linen sales average 70,0004 annually ; and upwards 
of 14,000 pieces are bleached yearly in 14 bleach- 
ing-grounds in the neighbourhood, There is a 
mill fur spinning linen yam. The market for 
linens is held on Saturdays; there are alse two 
ather markets i the week for grain and provisions, 
principally ye ik, large quantities of which are sent 
to Belfast. ‘The market-honse is a well-built edifice 
in the middle of the town. The fuirs are held on 
the 26th July and 2ist Oct. A branch of the 
Provincial Bank was opened here in 18388: of the 
Relfast and Northern Banks, in 1434; and of the 
Agricultural Bank, in 1836, The town lies on the 
mail-coach road from Belfast to Londonderry, and 
has also a station on the ‘ Belfast and Northern 
Counties’ line of railway, from which junetions 
run to Ballymoney, Coleraine, and Portrush, The 
line to Belfast was opened April 11, 1848, and has 
proved the commencement of a new era of pros- 
perity for the town, 

BALLYMONEY, an inl. town of Ireland, eo. 
_ Antrim, prov. Ulster, on a small branch of the 
Lower Bann, 8 m. SK, Coleraine. Pop. 2,600 in 
1861, of whom 1,213 males, and 1,387 females. The 
census returns showed 53 families engaged 1 
apriculture, 225 in trades and manufactures, and 
258 jn other pursuits, ‘There were 234 males and 
261 females returnedas members of the Established 
Church, 880 males and 41-4 females as Roman Ca- 
tholics, and 527 males and 642 females as Presby- 
terians. The town is irregularly built on an 
eminence, about 9m. E. of the Bann. Its places 
of worship are, the par. church, a Rom. Cath, 
chapel, and houses for Presbyterians, hemon- 
strants, Seceders, and Covenanters. A school, on 
the foundation of Erasrous Smith, is established, 
aril several others on private endowments, in 
which, including private seminaries, about 700 
children are instructed, There ig a dispensary, and 
a medicity association. A steeple chase in De- 
cember, for a gold cup, has been substituted for 
races, which had been a favourite sport. A manor 
court. is held on the first Friday of every month ; 
general sessions of the peace im Jannary and June, 
alternately with Ballymena; and petty sessions on 
alternate ‘Tuesdays, The court-house if im the 
contre of the tewn, and there ts a well-arranged 
bridewell: a chief cunstalulary station is fixed 
here. The trade is principally in fine linens, a 
species of which, called Coleraines, is In great de- 
mand: there are two markets for coarse lmens, 
An extensive trade is also carried on in grain, 
butter, and provisions, which haa much increased 
since the opening of a line of railway in November, 
1855, connecting the town with the system of the 
‘Belfast and Northern Counties’ railway. The 
regular market days are Thursdays; fairs are held 
on Gth May, 10th July, and lth Oct. A branch 
of the Belfast Bank was opened in 1884, and of 
the Ulster Bank im 1886, The town les un the 
railway from Belfast to Londonderry. 

BALLYSILANNON, a maritime town of Jre- 
land, eo, Doneyal, prov. Ulster, on the . forme, 
where it discharyes itself into Ballyshannon Bay, 
108 m. NW. Dublin. It consists of three very 
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rivers and‘a poor suburh, talled’ the Pukt,.or the 
other: the communication between them is- by a 
bridge of 14 arches.’ The parish church stands on 
the summit of the hill on which the town is built : 
there are-two Roman Catholiechapels, two places 
of worship for Methodista, and-one for Presby- 
terians, Mhe population was 3,197 in 1861, of 
wham 1,408 males and 1,789 females. Of the (04 
families, 76 were engaged in: agriculture, 252 in 
trades and manufactures; and 376 m other pur- 
suits. The returns showed 2060 makes and 282 
females belonging to the Established Church, 
1,141 males arid 1,483 females wld were Roman 
Catholics, and 50 malés and 39 females who were 
Presbyterians, An artillery barrack adjoins the 
place, and it is a chief constabulary station. The 
bor, was incorporated by James I.,in 1613, and re- 
turned tayo members to the Irish H. of C, till the 
Union, when it was disfranchised. A manor court 
for pieas to the amount of 21. is held every three 
weeks, petty sessions once a fortnight, The court — 
sits in an upper apartment of the market-house, © 
which is also used as an assembly-room. in the 
immediate vicinity of the town is a magnificent 
cascade formed by the Erne, here 150 yards broad, 
throwing its waters over a ridge of rock 16 ft. 
high, with a noise audible for several miles, Sai- 
mon and eels are caught in great numbers; the 
former chiefly for the British markets: the annual 
produce is upwards of fifty tons, There are no 
manufactures of any consequence, and the trade 1s 
confined chiefly to retail dealings, owing to the 
badness of the harbour, which is mmpracticable for 
vessels of any draught. A branch of the Pro- 
vincial Bank was opened in’ 1835. Markets are 
held on Tuesdays and Saturdays; fairs on the 18th 
of Sept., and on the 2nd of every other month. A 
mail-coach plies between Enniskitien and this 
town every day in the week, putting if im com- 
muni¢eation with the railway system of Ireland. 

BALTA, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Podolia, on the Kadynia, 160 m. SE. Kamenetz. 
Pop. 14,036 in 1858. Its suburb, on the 8. side of 
the river, now m the gov. of Kherson, was for- 
merly in ‘Turkey, while the bulk of the town, or 
the portion on the N. side of the mver, was in 
Poland. ‘The latter is comparatively well built, 
and industrious, A very extensive commerce 13 
carried on in grain and other produce of the 
country. * 

BALTIC SEA, an internal or mediterranean 
sea, in the NW. part of Europe, surrounded and > 
very nearly enclosed by Swecleu, Finland, Russia, 
Prussia, Germany, and Denmark, It is usaally 
understood to commence 8. of the Danish Islands 
(Funen, Zealand, and Laland), and thus limited, 
it is the most isolated of any similar body of water 
in the world. But N. of these islands the Katte- 
wat and the Skager Rack can be regarded only as 
parts of the Baltic, which may therefore be de- 
scribed as commencmpg at the Naze of Norway, 
in long. 7° E., and extending to St. Petersburg 
oa the Gulf of Finland, in long. 30° 28’ 45” By 
Its extreme points im lat, are Wismar, in Gul 






lenburg, 53° 50’ N., and Tornea, on the G 
of Bothnia, 65° 61’ N, These points mark a 
its greatest length, which is consequently about 
S40 m.; its width varies from 75 to 150 m., and 
its area is estimated at 155,000 sq. m., without 
including the Katterat and Skager Rack, for 
which an addition Of 18,006 or 19,000 sq. m. may 
be made. (Catteau, Tableau de la Mer Baltique, 
i, 2-87: Thomson's Fravels in Sweden, 384,)} 

The direction in which the Baltic penetrates 
the land is extremely tortuous. The Skager Rack,: 
the first great gulf of the North Sea, runs NE 
hetwaen the shores of Jutland and Norwav. for 
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‘Yather more than .130 m., to the W. ebast of 
Sweden; and the Kattegat, from the Skaw (the 

NE, point of Jutland),.has a direction almost due 

8. between Juiland and Sweden for about 120 m. 

The-average width of these Bplts is nearly equal 
(70 mm.) ; but the former is mu&h the most uniform, 

the Kattegat being narrowest at its N. end, be- 

tween the Skaw and Guttenburg, and widening 

considerably towards the S. From Laholm Bay 

iu the opposite Danish coast. is full 100m. The 

two Belts and the Sound are the three straits | 
which connect the Kattezat with the Baltic, pro- 

perly so caHed; and their direction is the same 
as that of the genlf in” which they terminate, 
namely S. This sca has been so hmg known to 
Huropeans, that its peculiar entrance hes ceased 
to excite attention; yet there is jot ane, por- 
haps, where navigation is so intricate, The direct 
distance between the Kattegat and the open sea of 
the Baltic, is less than 110 m.; that between the 
shores of Jutland and Sweden is no where more 
tian 180 m.; and in this apace, which would not 
he accounted large, even were it clear, are crowded 
between sixty and 70 islands. with shoals ang sand 
hanks innumerable. ‘Two of these ands, Funien 
and Acaiand, may be eailed large, and some of the 
others, as Alten, Langland, Laland, Falster, and 
Moen, of respectable size, their situation in a 
cloxe sea being considered, It is the two large 
islands which, with the Danish and sweclish 
coasts, form the three straits; the smaller islos 
and sand banks serving to break up their chau- 
nels, which would otherwise be siufheientiy direct, 
inty many small and variable currents, Tlie 
Little Belt (the strait between Jutland and Fu- 
Wen) 1s, at its N. end, Jess than #m. in with, 
It. expands, however, Immediately, and between 
Arroesund anid Assens is 8m. broad, Still further 
%. the continent. recedes inte a great bay: and 
the island becoming broken up imto several 
smaller islets, the greatest width of the Little 
Belt is, perhaps, not less than 45 m. Its most 
S. channe] contracts avain to about & m., be- 
tween the islands of Alten and Airec. The Great 
Belt (between Funen and Zealand) is more wni- 
form in its width, which averages about 2 m, 
Towards the ., however, this strait also stretches : 
out W, into a larve hay, formed by the islands of , 
Aealand and Laland, and at its S. termination it | 
is divided info two channels by the islanicl Of | 
Laugland, of which the widest or most K., be- 

tween Langland and Laland, is about & m. ACTUSK, 
the other net more than dm, The sound, at its 
eltrance between Elsinore in Zcalaned and Hel- 
singburge on the coast of swelen, is about 4m. 
wide; but it spreads into a suceession of bays 

upon the Swedish shore, and towards its S. enc, 

inte one of considerable size (hide Day) on that 

of Acaland, It ix here about 24 m. across, but the 

retum of the land contracis its final outlet | 





about half that amount, (Cattcau, 1, 2-26; 
Thomson, 385; Carr, Northern Hummer, 27, 30, 
102, de.) - 

The direction of the sea from these straits is 
first F. to Memel (about 800 m.), and then N, as j 
far as the lat. of Stockholm, 59° 21°, a distance of | 
do)m, It is to these portiows that the term | 
Bavric Sta, in its linsted sense, 18 restricted, fur 
at this point it. separates into two preat culfs; of 
which one, the Gulf of Finland, runs nearly due 
KE, between the Kussian territories of Finland and 
Revel ; the other, the Gulf of Bothnia, a little E, 
om N., between Finland and Sweden, Phe Gulf of 
Finland is 200 m, in length, with a mean breadth 
of Wor 70 m.; that of Bothnia is about 400 m, 
long, anc 120 am, in average wulth, but at its nar- 
ruwest. part, the Qhuarken, opposite Umea, it does 
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hot much exceed 40m. The Gulf of Riga, or 
Livonia, 5. of that of Finland, is also an im- 

portant inlet, stretching into the countnes from 

which if is named, about 88 m, from E.-to W., and 

about 90m. from N. to §. (Catteau, i, 27-114; 

Thomson, 326,) Beyond the Danish islands the 

Haltic is a tolerably elear sea, except on the coasts, 

where alluvial islands are continually forming, In 

the main stream the only literruptions to the con- 

tinuity of water are found in Ragen (which is, - 
however, close to the Pomeranjau shore); Born- 

heim, between the coasts of Prussja and Sweden, 

but much nearer to the latter than the former: 

Geland, on the SE, of Sweden; Gothland, NE, of 
Gelumd; Oesel, Dage, and several smaller islands 

between the CGulfs of Riga and Finland: and the 

Aland arehipelago at the month of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Opposite to these-last the SW. coast of 
Finland is crowded with an innumerable quantity 

Of islets, which seem as though the main shore 

were advancing by rapid strides to Jom the larger 

islands of Aland, as a stage in its progress towards 

a4 junction with the opposite Swedish shore. (See 

ALAND, orsiton, GOTHLAND,) 

The [Baltic is not, like other clase seas, the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, &¢., shut in by rueks and 
high mountains, On the NW. and N., indeed, 
the mountains of Sweden and Norway form a 
sufbeicuthy detinite boundary: but, towards the 
ESE. &., and even SVW.,its borders stretch away 
in plains occupying much more than half Kurope, 
On the S the nearest hish lands are the Hartz, 
the Bohemian mountains, and the Carpathians ; 
SW. lie the flat lands of Jutland, Holstein, and 
Helland; SE. the plain is unbroken to the shores 
of the lack Sea and Caspian: and E, there are 
ne hills except the insignificant elevations of 
Valdai, between the Baltie and the Qural moun- 
tains. The basin of this sea is, therefore, by no 
means well defined, except towards the N. ani 
NW. In every other direction it has to be deter- 
nuned by the direction of the runing water only, 
and that on land so level that the hasin of the 
Baltic is constantly combintig with chose of other 
seas; with that of the White Sea, through the - 
lakes of Russian Lapland; with that. of the Cas- 
pian, by the close approach of many of the 
afllicats of the Wolga to Lakes Gnepa anc 
Ladoga; and with that of the Black nea, among 
Ihe iniumerable streams of Lithuania and Poland, 
Tas the limits of the basin are i; lat, 49° and 699 
“Ui lony, 79 40’ Js, (Arrowsmith’s Atlas: Von 
Jiuch’s Travels, 337 ; Catteau, il, 44, &e.) With 
the cxeeption of some portions of America, there 
is oO part of the world more abundantly watered 
than this district: upwards of 240 rivers find their 
way to the Galtic; the lakes in its neiehbourleod 
are all but innumerable, and altoveiher this sea 
drains more than a fifth part ot the whole surface 
of Europe. The rivers which flow from the Sh 
and Slo. run the Jongest courses, varying irom 336 
to a0 m. (Sce Oper, Viaru LA, NIEMEN, Dww1na, 
&e.) Some of those from the Ki appear at first to 
be much shorier, as the Neva, which from Lake 
Ladoga does not exceed 45 m.: but as this lake 
is connected with that of Onega by the Svix, and 
is Onepa receives the Volla, a stream rising close 
to the 40th meridian, the whole of this water 
course is not less than 400 m. in length, The 
other Finnish rivers are not long ; but W. of the 
(aif of Bothnia the rivers of Sweden vary fram 
200 to 300 miles, The most. peculiar part of this 
busin ia the SW, corner, Where, though the nearest 
mouutitains are those of the Hartz, the basin itself 
does not exceed 20) or 25 m. in width, The Elbe, 
which ras within 50m. ef the Baltic, and the 
Inyder, whieht rises close to its shores, fall inte the 
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North Sea, and their affluents beiong of course to 
that system; but such is the flatness of the 
eountry in this part of Germany, that the different. 
waters are constantly uniting, and a canal of less 
than 3 m. has served to cotmect the Baltic with 
the Elbe by joining the rivers Trave and Strck- 
nitz, below Lubeck. A similar junction has been 
effected between the Baltic and the Evder, a little 
to the N.of Kick. Since the cession of the Selles- 
wig-Holstein peninsula by Denmark, the Prussian 
government. has undertaken to cannect the [baltic 
with the North Sea, by means of a large canal, 
deep enough for sea-going vessels, ‘The canal, 
which crosses the southeru part. of Schleswizs, 
where the peninsula is narrowest, Was commenced 
in TRG, 

The Baltic is extremely shallow, being not 
more in its W. part, between Kiel and Copen- 
hagen, than 16 fathoms deep, and most commonly 
not mere than & or 10 (Von Bueh, 10} bert far- 
ther F. it deepens considerably, and midway be- 
tween Memel and Oeland it is from 60 to 100 fa- 
thoms, ‘This is, however, its greatest depth, for 
the Gulf of Finland suddenly shallows fram 50 
or G0 fathoms to 16 fathoms, 4 fathoms, and, in 
the Bay of Cronstadt, to even less than this, ‘The 
averare depth of the Galf of Bothnia is not 
vreater than that of the rest af ihe sea, but it is 
less encumbered with sand banks, and its har- 
bours are more convenient: none of those S. and 
EK. of the Gulf of Finland have more than 20 ft. 
water, and hut few have as much as 16, (Cat- 
teau, 1. 39-114.) 

The Baltic, being a close sea, with its entrance 
from the approach of thie tidal wave, is, of course, 
not subject to the phenomena of tules, These, so 
very powerful in the German Oecan, are fond to 
decrease sensibly in the Skager Rack and WKatlogat, 
to be barely perceptible im the entrance of the 
ptraits, and entirely to vanish S. of the Danish 
Islands. (Catteau, i. 115-118) But though tides 
be wanting, a variation ino heiglit equal, fre- 
quently, to four feet is observed, at irregular in- 
tervals, in the waters of this sea, “This plenome- 
nou oceurs at all seasons, but cluctly in the autumn 
or winter, or at the time of heavy rains, or when 
the atmosphere is charged with clouds, though 
unattended by falling weather, The water matu- 
tains its height frequently for several days, sume- 
times even for weeks, produces considerable ayi- 
tation in the gulfs and straits, and, cxeept in 
winter, when its power 18 restrained by the accu- 
mulated suow and ice, inundates the low wastes 
to a considerable extent. Prevalent winds, iloud- 
ing rains, melting snows, aud many other causes, 
have been assigned for this yery remarkable phe- 
nomenon, Which continucd. Ieavever, to occur 
under circumstances totalhy ineompatible with 
any or all of these; but in 1804 Schultens, a 
Swedish physician, after collecting all the observa- 
tions that had been made, foul that ihe greatest 


height af the water corresponded to the greatest ; 


depression of the harometrical column and con- 
versely, The exireme variation of 
amounts in N, Karepe to 25 in equivalent to 
nearly #4 in, of water: and combining this with 
the fact, that the movement of the water always 


| 
i 
(Catteau, 1. 20-142.) 


the latter! 
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as the Caspian, Lake Baikal, and the Lake of 
Geneva, to the similar variations in which Saus- 
sure has assigned a canse analogous to that offered 
hy Schultens in the case of the Baltic. (Mem, 
Acad, Stock. 18045 Saussure’s Voyage dans les 
Alpes, 1. 13.) 

The currents of the Baltic depend, in a great 
degree, upon its rivers; and as these exist in the 
greatest mumber towards the N. and E, parts, the 
eneral direction of the water is from NNE. to 
SSW), as far. at least, as the latitude of Konigs- 
berg. ‘The impulse from the 8. here given by the 
reat rivers of Prussia aids the resistanee of the 
land to turn the current W., tewards the Danish 
islands, among which it of course becomes broken 
into many parts, all combining at last in a general 
N. direction through the Kattegat, aud thence 
SW. through the Skager Rack into the N. Seca. 
The currents of the Baltic are, therefore, outwards ; 
all when a W. wind forces the water of the ocean 
into its gulls, these currents, always intricate, be- 
come extremely complicated, and even dangerous, 
This general direction of 

the water, together with the number of rivers 
which flow into the Baltic, account for the very 
slight degree of saltness which it 1s found to 
possess, [tis well known that the ocean holds 
in solution salt, muriate of magnesia, sulphate of 
lime, and sulphate of soda, to the amount of about 
{OTth of is own weight; but at Copenhagen, 
You Buch found this proportion reduced to con- 
siderably less than 1-L00th; and Thomson, at 
Tunaberg, S. of Stockholm, found it less than 
1-21 0ths—a quantity so slight as scarcely to affect 
the palate; and it is said that farther to the N. 
and 1, the sailors commonly ase the water of the 
Raltic for their food, The following 1s the relative 
gravity of the waters of the Ocean and of the 
| Baltic, under vanious circumstances; for, 1f 1s to 


lbe observed that the latter becomes much salter, 
funder a W. wind, when the water of the ocean is 
‘forced inte it, and that this effect is perceptible 


for a considerable distance :— 


Sp. Gf. Ep, Gr. 

Opon sea at Heli- | Baltic at the caw 1ui 
eoland , . 2082) ' Sound. 10047 to Lunas 
Frith of Forth . 1°029) | 'Tunaberg .  .  1*0047 


Ina NW, wind the gravity at Copenhagen rose 
to) 1:0189; and near Stockholm the followuige 
changes were ubserved, under the vAarloug ¢ircum- 
stalces -— 


, Bp. far, | Sn. Gr. 
Wind Hh. . Jue Storm at W, .- LOTS 
Wind W. . doer | Wind NW. , . Longs 


Lastly, the quantity of salt procured from 1,000 
grains of water, from the following places, was as 
under :-— 





Gra | Grs. 
Frith of Forth . s66 . mound . ; . 13° 
Scuyo . . 820 .Timaberg . . 74 


When it is considered that all these expenments 
were made S, of the lat. of Stockholm (599 21, 
and that an immense number of rivers flow into 
the Gulf of Bothiua, it seems reasonable to con- 


less salt, if, indeed, 1t be not free from any saline 
mixture whatever. (Yon Buch, 10; ‘Thomson, 


! 
} elude that the N. part of that gulf should be still 
| 


preceded, by a little, that of the mercury, he con- /586-290,) The experiments of Van Buch and 
eluded that’ the former was Swing to the waegueaé i ‘Vhomson, conducted independently, and with 
pressure of the atmosphere upon different parts of ; every possible care, must be received as satis- 
the surface: the extreme height sometinies at-; factory; but it is, perhaps, necessary to observe 
tained being dependent upen local and accidental |that Catteau gives the amount of salt held im 
elreumstauees. The almost total absence of seeanic | solution by the Baltic, generally at 1-30th fo 
action in this sea leaves the cause, thus assigned, | l-i0th of the water. @. 142.) It is not, however, 
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Gulf of Bothnia yields only 1 ton of salt from 300 
tons of water, and that the specific gravity varies 
between 170126, 10047, f-0041, and 1,0038, (i, 144,) 
Neither 1s tlis quantity of salt consistent with the 
following table of the relative amount in 3 lbs, 
((rerman) of water taken from the N. Sea and 
Baltic; which is given by Catteau, on the autho- 
rity of Halem and Vogel (i. 143.) :— 





| N. Sca | Baltic | 

| - | Gr, ay, | 

| Murinte of Soda. » | o22 205 | 

| a Magnesia 1U8 4 M11 

| Sulphate of Line . . 2H 12 

| — moda. . 1 1-3 1 | 
Restduum ‘ , . t4 I | 

746 1-3d | 


| Total . . -j 


ee | 
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The German pound is a variable weight, but it 
is no Where lighter than the English, and in most 
places on the Baltic it is from 400 to 500 gr, 
heavier; taking, however, the English pound of 
7,000 grains, the above results give less than (5th, 
and not 1-40th, far less 1-30th, as the proportion 
salt te the water of the Baltic. The proportion 
of the N, Sea is about 1-28th, diffuring very little 
from that assigned above, 

This freshness of the water combines with its 
shallowness and confined situation to tender it 
peculiarly liable to congelation; in faet, it is 
every Year encumbered with ice, and its straits 
are usually impassable from December to April. 
severe frosts made the sea passable in its widest 
parts, between Prussia and Denmark, in 1333, 
JOU, 1423, and 1429. The climate, like that of 
all ikurope, and more expecially of Germany, has 
beeome more mild under the effeets of better 
(lrainage and cultivation ; but, even within recent 
times, Charles XII.: marched across the Sound 
and the two Belts to the attack of Denmark, and 
su late as 18{ a Russian army crossed the Gulf 
oF Bothnia on the ice. (Catteau, 1 140-158; 
Thomson, 180, 134.) The temperature in the 
neighbourhood of this sea does uot appear to dimi- 
nish with increase of lat. so much as might be 
expected: at Tornea, nearly 66° NL, Von Bueh 
affirms that the season does not. differ from that. of 
NS, Germany by more than a month; and that 
the polar wiuter does not set in till the end of 
November, 

The productions, animal and veretable, of the 
surrounding countries are somewhat moditied by 
the presence of this considerable bedy of internal 
water, (See SWEDEN, Denmark, Prussia, Fiy- 
LAND, &e.) The sea itself is extremely rich in 
fish of many varieties; the taking of which forms 
animportaat branch of industry in all the neigh- 
bourmig countries, The larger amplibia—morses, 
Jamantins, ‘&c., are abset; but seals are very 
plentiful, not vuly in the sea, but in the neigh- 
bounng lakes of Ladoga, Onega, &e.; they cdo 
not form a part of human food, as in ather less 
fertile countries of the North, but are chased with 
vreat avidity for their vil and skins, 
stated to be sometimes of enarmous dimensions, 


bit are very rarely found: ene was seen in the} 


frulf of Bothnia, in July 1811; but this, like 
every other appearance of the animal, was re- 
varded by the inhabitants as an evil ornen. Of 
other and smaller cetacea, the marsouin (Delphinus 
Phocena of Linnwus} 3s common enough in the 
Baltic. (Catteau, 1, 199-251.) 

Of the often asserted important fact that the 
Baltic 2 decreasing, there can be little reasonable 
doubt, the nature of the surrounding countries ane 


Whales are | 
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The innumerable lakes that lie between it and the 
White Sea are nothing but the last remains of a 
once continuous sea: which may be considered as 
proved by the appearance of similar animals in 
these waters, though now fresh, and the broad 
band of tertiary strata which extends throughout 
the whole space. (Lyell, Prin. Geol, i. 209.) On 
the 8., even within the period of modern history, ' 
great changes have taken place. Lubeck, which 
when first built’ was undoubtedly a sea-port, is 
now i2m, fromt the shore, ancl incessant pains are 
requixite Lo preserve its communication with it by 
the channel of the Trave, The numerous lakes of 
\. Germany, like those of Finland, are but the 
last remnants of the sea, which once and lately lay 
upon the soil, as is incontestably proved by the 
F continual choking up of some, and the constant 
) detaching of others, from the main body of water 
by the deposits brought dewn by the rivers, The 
Halls of Prussia are now quite cletached; the Isie 
of Rugen is all but joined to the German conti- 
jnent; wlule its former division into several sepa- 
trate tands is attested by the different names 
bestowed upon its different parts; of which Rugen 
dnsich, ut the languave of the country, means 
iugen Proper. Similar instances might be accu- 
mulated all along this coast, all parts of which are 
lull of evidences of the same gradual and rapid 
changes, (De Luc, 200, 236, 243, 247, 270, et pass.) 3 
and were other proof wanting, it would be found 
in the extensive mosses abutunding in marine 
plants, which constiinte so great a part of N, 
(rermany, (Von Buch, 2; De Luc, 192, et pass.) 
In the N., on the Gulf of Bothnia, the same de-? 
crease {8 gojng on with equal, if not greater, ra- 
pidity (Vou Buch, 8&6); and though it is certain 
that the surface of the sca cannot sink, this the 
laws of equilibrium would prevent; yet, from 
every observation, it is no less evident. that its bed 
is dilling up, and that the surrounding land is 
slowly (perhaps mot very slowly) rising. Olaf 
Dalin, a Swedish mathematician of the last cen- 
tury, calculated the change at 1 inch per annum; 
anil judging ty the very evident alterations iu 
many parts, this is not probably too high, though 
the hypothesis was held in scorn when first 
broached. (Algarotti’s Letters, $i.) As the same 
operation may be traced on the sheres of the 
Caspian and Black Seas (see Casvian and Buack 
Sha), there can be little doubt but that these are 
the last drainings of the Eurepean plain towards 
the SE., as the Baltic is towards the NW., or that 
these Waters were once in connection; the very 
iniflisg elevation between their basins serving to 
determine the direction of the rivers, and the con- 
sequent deposit of new land. (See Lyell’s Geol, 
Map of [urope, i, 20%.) One of the most peculiar 
appearances ou the shores of the Bultic consists of 
the imimense number of granite blocks, boulders, 
as they are called, with which the alluvial soil is 
everywhere covered: after all that has been said 
upon this subject, the appearance of these anoma- 
; UUS Asses Contes a mystery. The opinion of 
t De Lue, that they were forced by explosion through 
| the superstrata, 1s perhaps the least objectionable ; 
| at all events, it is loss vielent than the supposition 
that they were floated from a distance upon water 
Jorice, (Geol, Tray., 49-76, ef pass.) 
Comumerce.— The Oder, Vistula, and other great 
rivers that liuve their embouchures in the Baltic, 
and the many large cities that are built on or near 


‘its shores, have made it the theatre of a very ex- 
I tensive cummerce, 


In, this respect its impartance 
was puch increased by the foundation of Peters- 


| burg, the trade of which is naw of great extent 
topeek aad, Bae eeodoeta imeladiwaee asa fale 
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wool, &c., constitute the principal articles of ex- 
part from the Baltic porta; colonial products, ma- 
nufactured goods, dry atufts, wines, salt, coal, &c,, 
being among the principal articles of import. The 
Jeading porta, setting out from the Sound, are Co- 
penh , Liibeck, Wismar, Hostock, Swinemunie, 
Dantzic (which, next to Odessa, is the priucipal 
port, not in Eurepe only Init in the world, for the 
shipment of wheat}, Ko:mgsberr, Memel, Higa, 
Petersburg, and Stockhalm, The U, Kimgidom 
has by far the larvest. portion of the foreign trade 
of the Baltic. Ve vast raportance of the com- 
merce in wheal. alone is shown in the subjeined 
statement, which vives the value of the imports of | 
‘this article from the various ports of the Baltic 
into the United Kingdom during each of the three 
vears [802, 1403, and 186-4 2— 
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The vast commercial intercourse of the ports of 
ihe Balti: with Great Uritain is further shown Is | 
the vavieaiton returns, which state that ino the; 
vear [86-4 there arrived 3,112 vessels, of an ayere- 
gate barthen of 776,656 tons, from the ierthern 
ports of Russia; 2,714 vessels, of S320 tons | 
from Prussia; 1,680 vessels, of 104,967 tons from | 
Denmark; and 1,266 vessels, of TR}398 fous from | 
Mecklenbury and the Duchies, Tis gives a total | 
of nearly 10,000 vessels sailing smimoally from the | 
Haltic inte ports of the Cited Kingdon. 

The ancients were but very slichily aequainted 
with the Baltic: if ts mentioned by them wuniler ; 
the title of Sinus Codaunus (Gulf of the Goth Dane) ; ! 
but it was the theatre af those marvels which, in 
ancient geography, always mark imperfect know- 
ledge, Its shores pave forth, however, the warriors 
who overthrew the Roman empire, and laid the | 
foundations of modern Muropean society, In 
modern times its straits are more erowded with: 
ships of all nations than those of amy other itland 
sea. Large quantities of amber are collected on 
ity shores, especially those of Prussia, and the isle 
‘of Eugen, (Cattewu, i. 189-261.) The origin of 
the name Baltic has divided etymologists. Some 
derive it from the Danish Jet (a girdle), anc 
others from the worl ada, which, in the 1Li- 
thountan toneue, sigmities While, The great 
quantity of snow which annually falls in tts neigsh- 
bourheod, renders this last derivation tar from im- 
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river called Jones's Falls, over which are erected 
three handsome stone bridges and four wooden 
oncs, In the outer harboyr, near Fell’s Point, 
vessels of 500 or GO0 tons lie in perfect safety, 
The entrance to the harbour is narrow, and effec- 
tually commanded and defended by Fort M‘Henry, 
The city is regularly laid out and well built; 
streets generally spacious and well paved, and 
houses neat and commodious, The principal 
public buildings are the exchange, court-house, 
college, and university halls; three hospitals, a 
peiitentiary, gaol, circus, two theatres, six mar- 
ket-houses, and fifty-six places of worship. The 
exchange is a large and handsome eclifice, 866 ft, 
by 140; the Roman Catholic cathedral is perhaps 
the finest church in the country, and contains 
same good paintings; the Luitariah church, St. 
Paul's church, the court-house, UViden Bank, and 
several other of the public buildings, are buth 
spacious amd elegant. St. Mary's Collere is a 
Catholie institution, and has a library containing 
OO,041 vols, ‘The medical college, now the uni- 
versity, received that title with a new charter in 
Ixt2: the city contains, besides, a museum and 
a gallery of paintings, The houses are mostly of 
brick; the prineipal street, about 1m. jong and 
a0 ft. wide, runs parallel to the water. On an 
Clevation, above the compact part of the city, is 
the Washington monument, a Dorie eolumn of 
white marble, 1-40 ft, in height, and 20 ft. in dia- 
meter, standing apon a base 40 ft, square, and 23 ft, 
high; containing a circular staircase, by wlich 
visitors ascend to the summit, en which a colossal 
statue of Washingtan 14 placed. Itis by far the 
most splendid structure of its kind in the Union, 
The Tattle monument, an elegant marble obelisk, 
30 ft, high, is erected to the memory of those who 
fell in the defence of the city and Fort M‘Henry, in 
1814, and is inseribed with their names, The city 


lis supplied with excellent water from four foun- 


fais, which are also ornamental structures. Hal- 
tirhore isadmirably situated for commerce, and is 
a piace of considerable wealth and trade; it en- 
grosses most part of the trade of Maryland, to 
gether with half that of Veuusylvania, and part 
of that of W, Virginia and the Western states, Its 
lidand communication has heen much extended 
aud facilitated by the construction of canals, and 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railway, 

The subjoined statement, drawn up from official 
returns, gives the exports of Baltimore, in the two 
years [863 and L864 :— 
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probable, thougel: the former be evidently not less fo ie oe 
applicable; at all events, the uame has existed || prea, oo. packages 25,876 19,700 
from very ¢atly times, theugh at present the]| Beef, ; . |. tierces 1,316 1,193 
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200 Lona, quite clese up te the town,- The prin- a 
cipal part af the city is divided from the por- The following table shows the value of the im- 


jions styled Old Tawn aud Fells Point, by a small | ports and exports vf Baltimore for ten ycars 
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ints Dollars 


1855 7972591 11,675,996 
1856 10,140,838 18,562,252 
1857 11,054,676 11,398,940 
1858 7,954,492 10,235,890 
1859 10,408,993 & 724,261 
1860 BAT 121 10,913,170 
1861 6,554,411 11,471,790 
1862 3,466,458 10,346,164 
1863 5,386,704 9,467,903 
1964 6,076,299 12,362,448 
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The fluctuations visible in the above table mark 
the civit war in the United States, which greatly ; 
affected the trade of Baltimore. (Report by Mr, 
Consul Bernakon the Trade of Baltimore in 1kb4, 
in Consular Reports.) 

There are in the vicinity numerous cotton ma- 
nufactories, and flour and other milla in opera- 
tion. A part of the city is Jow, and was formerly 
accounted ujhealthy; but this hag been obviated 
by the filling up of the marshy grounds. To the 
N,and E. the land rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion, and affurds a beautiful prospect of the city 
and ‘surrounding country, The citizens of Balti- 
mere are distinguished as well for beld and perse- 
vering enterprise, as for hospitality and agreeable 
manners, Baltimore has had a remarkably rapid 
growth, It was first laid out as a tuwn in 172%: 
i 1765 it contained only about fifty houses; it was 
first, erected into acity in 1797, A formidable but 
unsuecessfill attack was made on it in 1814, by a 
British force under General Koss. 

BALTIMORE, a marit, town of Ireland, en, Cork, 
. prov. Munster, on a bay of the same name, near 
Cape Clear Island; 46m. WSW. Cork. ‘The pop, 
which, 11 1831, was 459, had sunk, in 1861, to 145, 
In appearance and accommodation it is merely a 
village, and claims rank as a town only from 
having been incorporated, and being a port. The 
houses, twenty-six in number, are built round the 
remuing of the old castle, Baltimore was incor- 
porated by James [., in 1613, and sent two mem- 
bers to the Irish Hl, of C. till the Union, when it 
ceased to be represented, and its other privilewes 
fell into disuse, The jurisdiction of the port ex- 
tends from Milt Cove to Galley Head, including 
the creeks of Berehaven, Bantry, Ross, Glendore, 
and Castle Townshend. 

BALTINGLASS, a par, and town of Ireland, 
co. Wicklow, The town is situated on the S. side 
of the Slaney, 34m. SW. Dublin. Pop. of par., 
in 1861, 2,640; of town, 1,804. The latter is re- 
markable only from a parliament having been 
oce held in it, and from its having formerly re- 
turned two members to the Irish H. of C, 

BAMBARRA, a considerable country of inte- 
rioy Africa, the precise pusitien of which is far 
from being accurately ascertained. On Rennell’s 
map to Park's first. expedition, its lat, is given 
from 12° toe 15° 22° .N.; its long, from 14’ E. to 
6° 20° W. The map to the fast journal of Park 
makes the lat. extend from 119° 13° to 16° 26' Ny: 
the long. frum 1° 35° E, to 4° 62 WL (See also, 
Advertisement, Park’s Second Journal,) And, 
lastly, Cailli¢ appears to place it between 9° 2: 
and 14° N. lat, and between 4° 40’ and 9° 20’ 
W, long. (Travels, 2nd Map, i, 3lid, et seg.) A 
mean among these different statements will give 
about 400 m, for its greatest length, from NW. to | 
SE., and abuut 300 m, for its greatest breadtli, in ; 
the direction of the meridian, Upott Park's map, ; 
the area is about 50,000 sq. m.; but of course little | 
reliance can be placed upon the accuracy of these 
results, The names of the surrounding countries : 
are known with more certainty; they ure, on the 
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E., Gotto, Baedoo, and Maniana: on the S., the 
Mandingo country and district of Kong; on the 
W. Kaarta; and on the N. and NE., Beeroo amd 


the tributary kingdom of Masina. (Park, pp. 92, - 


[40, 216, &e,, and Map.) Bambarra is, for the 
most part, a plain country, with a general inclina- 
tion to the N. and E. The W, portion is, how- 
ever, mountainous, or rather hilly, and ferms the 
Ki. termination of the high lands of Kaarta, Man- 
ding, dc. These mountains sre of granite anil 
other old formations, but of no great height; and 
the soil, both on their sides and on the plains, 
though in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
sahara, ix generally good, The Niger, Joliba or 
(uorra, has its rise about 150 m, SW. from the 
frontiers of Bambarra, and flows through the 
whole length of that county from SW, to NE. It 
i8 al important stream at this early part of its 
course, bué by no means so gigantic as it after- 
wards becomes, At Sego, the Bambarra capital, 
it. is about the size of the Thames at Westminster. 
(Park, p. £94.) There is no other river of im- 
portance in the country, but the smaller water- 
courses arc innumerable; they all overflow during 
the rainy season, which lasts full 54 months, so 
that the moisture is fully sutlicient to render 


the land in a very high degree productive. The, 


climate is one of intense heat, especially in the 
Nw Where the land borders upon the desert; but, 
upon the whole, the temperature is more endurable 
in Bambarra than in some of the neighbouring 
conntries; and in the 8. parts it is cold enough in 
the rainy season to render a fire desirable. (Caillic, 
1, 827.) The rainy season pxtends from June to 
November, and is ushered in by violent tornadoes, 
Its termination is usually marked by the dry NE, 
wind called Harmattan (sce ASHANTHE), which 
is here, however, ust cold, as on the coast of 
Guinea, and, so fur from being dreaded, is accounted 
salubrions, particularly to Europeans, from the 
rapility with which it absorbs the superabundant. 
Maisture of the air, 
The mountains are said to be rich in gold, but 
less so than in Jallunkadeo and other countries 
further W, ‘They also produce iron, and therecan 
be little coubt but that a well-directed industry 
would turn their mineral treasures to account, 
Vegetation is varied and abundant: of trees there 
are the immense haobab, the bombax (silk cotton), 
oil palms, dates, tamarind, and a reat variety of 
forest. trecs. The earth produces, with little labour, 
yams, Cassava, maize, small millet, foigne, rice, 
ke, many of which yield two crops a year; and 
the lotus (rhamaus totes of Linnaeus) is an impor- 
tant article of food. The tropical fruits, so com- 
mon in Guinea, arc, however, very scarce here ; 
Park (p. 260} did not meet with the pine-apple, 
orange, or banana, except near the muuth of the 
Gambia; and theugh Caillié (i, 181) mentions 
them, their locality is fixed by him also near the 
coast, and consequently ata considerable distance 
from Bambarra. The most remarkable production 
of this country is the shea, ur butter-tree, a plant 
about the size and appearance of the American 
oak, the oleaginous fruit of which answers every 
purpose of butter made from cow's milk, combined 
with the advantage of preserving its firmness and 
sweetness for the whole year without salt, This 
last is an article peculiarly deficient in Bambarra 
and the neighbouring countries; so much so as to 
be a valuable article of foreign commerce, and 
bought at a hirh rate with the corn and gold dust. 
of the district. Tobaeco is cultivated in mahy 
parts with great success. The animals, except 
monkeys, which are strangers, are the same as 
thase of tropical Africa generally ; lions, tigers, 
wolves, panthers, elephants, camels, giraifes, and 
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antelopes, Cattle are not abundant, neither do 
sheep or hogs appear to be plentiful, but goats and 
dogs are very numerous. There are birds of many 
species, and a great variety of reptiles, among 
which are crocodiles, in the river, but these do not 
appear te be particularly dangerous: the hosts of 
powerful and venomous insects are regarded with 
a much greater degree of apprehension, 

The natives of Bambarra are a part of the great 
Mandingo family, which extends from the W. 
coast to the river Niger (sce MANDINGO) ; they 
speak the same language, though with a peculiar 
dialect ; aul their habits. appearance, and general 
attainments are the same, ‘The towns and vil- 
lages are yery populous, some of them containing 
fs oOUY as ot,000 inhabitants; but, on the other 
hand, the open country is utterly deserted ; for 
which, twe reasons may be assigned, viz. the con- 
stant danger from wild beasts, ail the constant 
wars betweeo the different staies and princes, 
Frem Park's account of the pop.of Sego, Sansandd- 
ie, Wapola, aud other towns, combined with the 
number ofsuch towns which appear on his map, it 
may perhaps be inferred, that Baotbarra contains 
iltogether between 2,000,000 and 8,000,000 + of 
whem 3-dths at least are slaves. In customs they 
lo not materially differ from other newroos ; they 
are tolerable agriculturists, work in wold and iron, 
and tan, dress, and maniufreture leather. These 
are the only arts which are held in esteem, as dis- 
tinct callings; but spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
are very diligently performed by the women, and 
the Bambarran cloth, though coarse, ix saft and 
(hirable, and generally of a rich, lasting, bine 
colour, A pretty extensive trade is carried on with 
the Moors of the desert, the more remote keaigs- 
dorms of Pinbuctoo and Hossa, the territery of 
Kong, and even with Ashantee and Senegambia, 
Their exports are iron, cloth, very, and slaves: 
their imports consist of salt, with a few Man- 
chester goods, some hardware, and arms, In skill, 
refinement, and cleanliness they are far below the 
Negroes OF the Gold Coast: but in meral feeling 
lhey appear te be abeve them: their slaves, who 
are of two kinds, native born and forel 


wilh kindness; the disgusting cruelties which 
mark the festivals of the Guinea Negroes (see 
ASITANTER) are unknown among them: and they 


are sii to be anxious (especially the women) to 
assist, to the utmost of their power, the sick and 


netinnate, ‘The government is rather oliar- 
chietl than monarchical ; the king 13 nominally 
the head of the state, but he appears to have 


little more power than to recommend certain lines ; 


of conduct te the deaties (governors) of towns, 
which recommicmilation is not alwass attended to, 
The Moors of No Africa long since iutradueed Mo- 
hammcdanism amoung the tribes 8. of the desert : 
the great majority of these retain. however, their 


old futh, which, in Banibarra. seems ta extend no 


jarlher than a general acknowledement of a su 


preme bem and a duture state, with a periadieal ; 


assembling for worship. only at the time of the 
full raven, “The only religiars buildings are the 
Inusques, the nunisters of which are also seheot- 
masters ; for Mistruction, 10 sume small extent, is 
eiven to the young Negroes, butit is in Arabic, or 
perhaps, in seme cases, in the native langue, 


written un the Arabic character, there betag ne | 
Negro tungue which possesses an alphabet. ‘The | 


Moskem lambarrans are called Bushruns, the 
Pagans, Katirs or infidels, Polygamy is common 
with both sects; aud among their marriage laws is 


one which is rather peculiar—a woman may refuse 
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purchased or captured in war, are usually treated | 
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the power of seizing her aa a siaye. The domeatic 
relations are, however, gencrally maintained with 
great kindness, and the affection of children to 
their mothers is touching and peculiar. The fool 
is usually vegetable; the amusements, music, 
dancing, and singing; and the effect of simple 
(het, and cheerful or rather thoughtless disposi- 
tron.is evinced by the fact, that though the cli- 
tnate breeds fevers, tluxes, yaws, elephantiasis, 
leprosy, and guinea-worm, the Bambarrans, as a 
people, must be described as healthy, though they 
do not usually attain to any very greal age. 
(Park's Travels, pp. 185-328 ; Cailli¢, 1, 821-478.) 
BAMBERG, a town of Bavaria, cire. Upper 
Mayne, on a piece of uneven ground on the banks 
of the Reenttz, about 8 m. above its confluence 
with the Mayne, $3 m. N. Nuremberg, on the rail- 
[way from Nuremberg to the north of Germany. 
Pop, 23,542 in 1861. The Reenitz divides it into 

| three parts, the communication between them 
being maintained by twa bridges. It is weli built, 
paved, and lighted, and is partially surrounded by 
ramparts wad fosses. Among the publie buildings 
| is the cathedral, a noble streture in the Byzantine 
style, founded in 1004, and tinished, after being 
partially burnt down, in 1110, It eontains tombs 
of its founder, the emperor Henry I, and of his 
spouse, the empresas Cunigunda, with that of Pope 
k 





Clement I]. &e. St. Martin's church, erected by 

the Jesuits, ix a fine building. The church and 

bl convent of St. Michael ocenpy a height adjoin- 

ings that on which the cathedral stands. The cou- 

vent has been converted into a poor-house. ‘There 

is also a sehdéoss, or palace, formerly the residence 
(of the bishops, or princes of Bamberg, a plain 
i building of considerable extent, with a gallery of 
|bad pictures; a town-house, and theatre. Bam- 
hery is the residence of an archbishop, and has 
numerous literary and charitable institutions, At 
the head of the former may be placed the lyceum 
anid gynittasium, that haye replaced the old uni- 
versity, suppressed in 1585, and which furnish a 
very complete course of instruction for between 
#00 and SUU pupils: it has also a seminary for the 
instruction of schoolmasters, a school for mecha- 
nics, a museum of natural history, a royal library 
| with nearly 80,{iG volumes, and tummrous literary 
| 
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societies and private collectious of books and pic- 
The intirmary has surgical, anatomical, 
and other medical schools attached to it, and a bo- 
tanical warden. Larve quantities of beer, in much 
repule in the surrounding country, are produced 
Ihere; and there are also manufactures of gloves, 
Jewellery, wax, tobaeco, porcelain, &e, A great 
(leal of liquorice is raised in the environs; and its 
preparation forms a considerable branch of busi- 
ness, Garden seeds are also largely . produced. 
It has two annual fairs, and is the centre of a con- 
siderable commerce which has greatly extended 
since the opening of two lines of railway which 
place it into direc. communivation with Frankfort, 
Berlin, Munich, ard all the important towns of 
Grermany. Bamberg was formerly the capital of 
an independent bishopric, secularised in 180L, and 
assigned i L808 to Bavaria, 

| BAMBOROUGH, a small town of England, 
on the coast of Northumberland, nearly opposite 
ito the Fern Islands, and 17 m. SE. Berwick-on- 
| ‘Tweed. hough ence considerable, it had only 
406 inhatitants at the census ot 1861, and would 
be scarcely worth notice were it not for its old 
custle, ‘The latter, which is very extensive, and 
lt gould preservation, is built on a basaltic rock, 
1o0 if. above the level of the sea, from which it is 
& most conspicuous object, The castle and some 
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for charitable purposes. In pursuance of the bene- 
volent intentions of the founder, the eastle has 
been partiaily renovated and repaired, Watch is 
constantly kept, and signals made from the tower 
in hazy weather, to warn ships of their approach 
to this dangerous coast; a life-boat is also kept in 
readiness, and the most eflicient measures aclopted, 
hot merely for the prevention of shipwreck, but 
for the relief of those who have wundergone that 


misfortune. A school on the Madras system 1a | 


eatablished in the castle, in which there are also a: 
library and a dispensary, The population of tlie 
castle 1s given un the ecusus returns of b8dél at 3&8, 
BAMBOUK, a country in the interior of W, | 
Africa, in about from 1249 to 1449 N, lat., and 
from 1049 to 122° W, long. in form it is nearly 
a parallelogram, 140 m. in length, and 100 in. 
width, and containing apparently abont [4,000 sq. | 
m. in area; but, as the travellers in the country 
had frequently no better means of determining | 
positions than by estimating distances aud mark- | 
int courses, the accuracy of these observations — 
cannot be much relied on, “Phe surrounding coun. ; 
tries are Kajaaga, or Galam, and Kasson on the | 
NW. and N.; Brooko and Fooladoa on the 5. ; | 
Worada on the sS.; and Dentila and Bondou on 
the W. (Vovage au Pava de Bamboue, Paris, 
17s, p. 13 Labat, Neuvelle Relation de I Afrique 
Ocen, Iv. 14 Golberry, Voy. en Afrique, i. asu; 
Park, Ist Journ, p. 63,— 2nd Journ, p. dl; 
Houshton, Afric, Assoc, cap, Xi, 1, &e.) 
Bambouk is a mountain country, most pro- 
bably a table-land, near the centre of the Sencgal 
system, with a general inclination towards the 
N. and NW. [1 some places it is very rugged, 
though the peaks do not appear any where to | 
attain a great elevation: the highest are net more i 
than GQ0 ft, and those in the S. rarely exceed 
‘0 ft. above the general level of the land, which, | 
however, must itself be considerably higher than 
the sea. Glens and valleys of the most romantic . 
kind are scattered amony these mountains, and 
they are skirted by plains of some cunsiderable ; 
extent, (Park, 2nd Voy., pp. 60, 65, dies Gol | 
berry, 1,412, &e.) Water is very abundant, the 
nenegal forming the NE. buundary, and: two large . 
afluents of that river, the Fa-leme and the Bar- | 
ling, constituting the W. and E. froutiers of the | 
country.. Park considers the latter to be the main 
stream of the Senegal (ist Journ,, p. 336}; and it , 
is certainly much larger than the branch which | 
meets it at the NE, corner of Bambouk, though 
the direction of the Jatter be the same as the after : 
course of tle river. Desides these, there are 
a great abundance of rivulets, more especially | 
towards the W.; and there is ane other stream, | 


the Sanon Coleg, or Golden River, which is of con- 
‘siderable size. [t rises near the capital, and, after 
iraversing the whole country with a NW, course, 
8 received into the Fa-leme, (Labat,iv. 20, &c.; 
Gelberry, 1 B81, 412, &e.) The climate is ex-: 
tremely hot, and Golberry remarks (i, 412), that ! 
the heat of the interior, which is sereened from | 
every wind except that of the desert, is quite in-! 
supportable, Tuwards the S., however, cool days | 
are @axperienced, ant the grass is fresh anc ver. | 

| 

l 











dant throughout the year, “The rainy season 
commences about July or August, and lasts fur 
months: during this periwl the luw country is 
tivuded, the whole rendered frizhtfully unhealthy 
for Isuropeans, and probably net verv salubrious | 
tu the natives, atnee their Jabeurs seem te be con- 
fined to the eight dry months. (Voy. au Pays 
Bambouc, p. 37, de. ; Labat, iv, 4, &e.3 Galberry, 
4411; Park, 2nd Journ, p. 62, ke.) But the 
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prolitic countries in the world. The few sterile 
spots are on the summita of the highest mountains, 
where, denuded of soil, the bare granite refuses, 
of course, to nourish vegetable life, but in all 
other situations the vegetation is rich and varied, 
almost beyond example, Amon trees, there are 
the majestic baobab, the banyan, calabash, tama- 
nnd, every species of palm, and a great variety of 
acacias, The vine grows wild and in great Inx- 
urlance, but its fruit, like that of all the other 
trees, is extremely acid, though eaten with great 
avidity by the natives. As in other countries N, 
of the Kong mountains (see BAMBARA), the 
rich fruits of Guinea are absent; but the earth 
produces in great abundance, and almost without 
culture, maize, two sorts of millet, manioc. water 
melons, and nearly every species of leguminous 
plants. The low lands, also, subject to inundation, 
are covered with rice of an extremely fine kind, 
and which grows tothe height of 8 ft, The Guinea 
grass is abundant, which, with a great variety 
of other rich pasture, serves to feed innumerable 
herds of cattle. (Golberry, i. 404-415: Voy, au 
Pays Bambote, p. 31-45.) This extreme fertility 
is strangely contrasted with the account given by 
the Abbe Raynal (I. and W. End., iii. 135), on the 
authority of a nameless traveller, that the soil was 
an irredcemable desert, producing nothing but 
metals, and wholly uniit for the residence of man ! 
Lhe traveller referred to was probably Compagnon, 


_ who, according to the author of Voy, au Pays Bam- 


bouc, Was never in the couatry, but had published des 
unpostures les plus absurdes et les plus punissables, by 
confounding soils, peuple, governments, and man- 
ners, the most opposed to each other, (pp, 2, 6.) 
Phe animals of Bambouk are those of tropical 
Africa generally, and all in great abuudanee, ‘Uhe 
number of cattle has already been alluded to; the 
other domestic animals are horses, sheep, goats, 
and camels, The lion is not found upon the 
mountains, but is very numerous in the plains, 
where also wander immense herds of elephants, 
The rivers teem with life, and, among other inha- 
bitants, are infested with very powerful crocodiles, 


Birds of all kinds are numerous, and insects as 


prolific as in other equinoctial reyions; bees, in 
particular, are so plentiful, that the manufacture 
of mead is, next to mining and dairy work, the 
This 
fact alone is 4 sufficient proof that Bambouk must 
abound in trees and plants of the richest kind, 
(rolberry, pp. 405, 408; Labat, iv. pp. 92-99: 
Houghton’s Af. Assoc., xiii, pp. 10, 14.) 

Gut that which has rendered Bambouk a sub. 
ject of interest fur many generations is its reputed 
riches in gold and other metals. From the first 
settlement of Europeans on the coast of Sene- 
gumbia, now five centuries ago, they heard of an 
interior country, the centre of all the auriferous 
mountains in that part of Africa; and, unlike 
inast tales of wonder, the facts seeni to have veri 
Hed all that waa related. So abundant indeed is 
the ore, and so numerous are the mines, that 
curlusity, even when prompted by interest, seems 
to have palled, and become iusuilicient to induce 
a traveller to delay Jus journey for the purpose of 
inspecting a yreater number, (David's Journ, in 
Gollberry, 1. p. 475.) There are four principal 
nuning, or rather gold-producing districts; but 
the whole soil abounds with gold, which can be 
collected with very ttle labour and hardly any 
skill; it hes so near the surface, that merely 
scraping wp and washing the earth serves, in many 
cases, to separate the metal in a pure state; and 
the more elaburate attempts at artificial operation 
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state that washing only is necessary to render it | on the N.; but it does not appear that he made 


fit for the market. It need scarcely be remarked, 
that, in such a country, the nvers literally run 
over golden sands; and should skilled labour be 
-ever brought. ta bear upon the land, there can be 
little doubt but that its treasures are uexhaus- 
tible. At present, however, the art of mining, 
properly ao called, is quite unknown to the na- 
tives, Besides guld, extensive veins of iron exist 
in Bambouk; and it is extremely probable that 
most of the other metals would be found if sought 
for. (Grolberry, iL. p. 434480; Voy. au Pays Bam., 
p. 21-36; Labat, iv. p. 64-58; Park's 2nd Journ, 
p. B19.) : 

The pepulation of Bambouk is dense, The 
people form a part of the great Mandingo family, 
from which they do not differ in any respect with 
regard to appearance, religion, or general manners, 
(Sec Manpineo.} The government, though un- 
der a kigg, as head, appears to be oligarclica) ; 
{he farims, or chiefs, exercising almost unlimited 
authority, each in his own district, but acknow- 
ledving a general dependence (perhaps littie more) 
upon the sovereign. 

The Bamboukians are inferior in activity and 
industry to the other Mandingroes, and they have 
also corrupted their language by a large mixture 
of Jaleof, Foulah, and Moorish terms, ‘Their arts 
are exitemely few, but their wants still fewer; 
for though they manufacture nothing bit. some 
rude tools and ornaments, their only innports seem 
to be cotton cleth, ornaments for their women, 
and salt, of which necessary article, Bambouk, 
like so many other African coeimtnes, is totally 
destitute. For these they freely give thetr gold 
in exchange, and the comiperce is one of great 
profit to their Arab neighbours, (Golberry, 1. pp. 
$8], 3438-418: Voy. au Pays Bam,, pp. 40-08 ; La- 
bat, iv. pp. 2-H, &c.) 

Buried in the interior of a burning contiment, 
and surrounded by mountains of tifttcult. passage, 
Bambouk remaited long totally unknown to the 
rest of the world, In the fifteenth century the Per- 
tuguese made themselves masters of the country, 
and retained it for some considerable time, All 
Portuguese authors are silent on the subject, but 
the natives affirm that they acted very tyranni- 
eally, but that becoming reduced ut numbers by 
the unhealthy nature of the climate and their 
own debaucherics, the remnant were set upon and 
destroyed in a single day. This story 1s con- 
firmed, not only from the fact of many ruinous 
forts and houses of Portuguese construction still 
existing, but fram the knowledge which the Bam- 
boukians have that such a people aa the Portu- 
wruese live alt a great distance; from the deepr 
settled hate with which they regard their name ; 
from the terror which they feel lest their former 
conquerors should return te take vengeance on 
them; and from the large mixture of Portuguese 
words in their lanruage. The expulsion of the 
Marahbouts er Mohammedan priests from their 
country is another singular event in Bamboukian 
history, 

Wirh the exception of the Portuguese, who 
have left no records of their observations, the tirst 
Enropean who reached Bambouk was an luglish 
oflicer named Gasche, who, ascetiding the ¢ram- 
bia, contrived to reach the Bamboukian capital m 
1680, His stay was short, and his observations 
merely general and incidental, Cotmpaguon’s re- 
ported visit was in 1716, Soon after flis, ML. 
Brué, a director of the rench African Company, 
farmed the project of subduing Bambuuk, and se- 
curing its mines of gold. ‘To obtain the necessary 
utformation as to the practicability of Jus project, 
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any great progress in the interior. His impres- 
sion, hawever, was, that with a force of 1,200 men 
his plan could be carried into execution, and the 
mines secured to European industry. It is indeed 
more than probable that a less force micht suc- 
eee in effecting a first conquest; bat the fate of 
the Portuguese, and the extreme unhealthmess of 
the climate, mae it also certain that their posses- 
sion could be retained only hy a frightful sacrifice 
of life, and the most unremitting watehfulness. 
Between 1730 and 1744 much was done to effect 
a better knowledye of this country by Messrs, 
Levens, David, Pilay, an<l Legrand ; the two tirst 
governors, the others empleyés of the French 
Afncan company at Senegal. Goiberry speaks, 
also, in high terms of an English journal pub- 
hshed in 1782: but this work cannot now He 
found, Mung Park, m his first journey outward, 
reached the W. and NN. frontiers of Dambouk 
(Bondou and Kajaaga); and on his return, as also 
in his unfortunate second journey, he traversed a 
considerable part of its S. diviszan: but the tra- 
veller from whom the most perfect information 
mirht have been obtained was Major Houghton, 
who not ony traversed the intertor of the country, 
but resided in it a consilerable time under terms 
of the closest friendship with the king. The snuall 
remnants of his papers are the most valuable do- 
cuments Which exist respecting Bambouk, 

BAMPOORA, an inl. tewn of Hindostan, prov. 
Mahwah, on the Rewa river, 1,444 ft. above the 
level of the sea; lat, 249 31° N., long, 75° 50° E, 
In 1820, it contained 4,000 houses: 1t possesses an 
unfinished fort, with well-built walls, inclosing a 
palace also unfinished, bat containing a white 
murble statue of Jeswunt Row Hoikar, by wise 
order the building was constructed. The town | 
and its territory formerly belonged to Holkar’s do- 
Minos, 

BAMPTON with Weald, a pansh and town of 
England, co. Oxford, hund. Bampton, 64 m*WNW, 
London, Area, #,750 acres, Pop. of nar,, in 1861, 
2,863 ; of which the town 865. The latter is built 
in a level tract of country near the Isis, Its 
church ts an ancient and very fine structure; the 
living annexed to which is apportioned amongst 
lhree vicars, There is an enduwed free school, 
tmmded in 1634, and a national school for 170 
chiklren. ‘The chief trade of the town is fell- 
monpering, which was once considerable, but of 
late vears has greatly declined; its ancient market 
has alsy fallen into disuse, but an annual horse fair 
is still held, Aug. 26, Phillips, author of the 
Splendid Shilling, was a native of Bampton. 

Lameron, a town and par. of England, co, 
Devon, hund. of same name, on the confines of 
Somersetshire, Area 8,130 acres; pop. of par. in 
1851, 1,961, and in 1861, 1,974. The town is 
situated on the small river Gathern, an affluent of 
the Exe, 17 m. W. Taunton. It is built in a 
straccling manner; and was formerly of more im- 
portance than at present, having sent mems, to the 
Il. of CG. It has a weekly market on Saturday, 
aml fairs for cattle and sheep, which are well at- 
tended, on Whit-Tuesday and the last Thuraday 
af October. 

BAN or BANOVICS, a towa of Iungary, 16 m. 
SE. Trenezen, on a lull near an affluent of the 
Nentra; lat. 48° 43° 25" N., long. 18° 5 55” I. 
Pop. 2,985 in 1858, It has a considerable trade in 
cattle, wood, and ion. 

BANAGHER, an inl. town of Ireland, King's 
co,, proy. Leinster, on the Shannon, 68 m, WHW. 
Dublin. The river is Iere crossed by a bridge of 
19 arches, 400 ft. long and 1d wide, euarded by“ 
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military pags‘of some importance. Pop..of town, 


~- 1426 in 1861, and of parish, 3,013. Of the 326 
families in the town, 83 were réturned as employed 
in agriculture, 118 in trades and manufactures, and 
175 mm other pursuits, There were returned as 
belonging to the Established Church, 193 persous ; 
the rest were Roman Catholics, The town stands 
on the side of a hill overlooking the Shannon, and 
cousists of one long atreet of well-built houses, 
The.church and Rom, Cath, chapel are modern. 
Near the town 18 a school of royal foundation, en- 
dowed with 370 aerea of land: in the town is a 
national school and a dispensary. An infantry 
barrack stands near the bride, and the’ constabu- 
lary has a station here. 

‘dhe bor, was incorporated by Charles IJ, in 1628, 
and sent 2 mem, toe the Irish H, of C, till tle 
Union, when it was disfranchised. <A court of 
petty sessions is held on alternate Mondays. It 
haa a distillery, brewery, and some tan-yards. It 
is well situated, having e great commauil of inland 
navigation, Markets, well supplied with corn, are 
held on Fridays, and fairs on May 1, Sept. 15, 
which continue for four days; 28th Oct., and Sth 
Nov, “That of Sept. is for live steck, in which it 
Janks next tu Ballinasloe, 

BAN ALBUFAR, a town of Spain, Majorea, 10 
m. NW. Palma. Pop. about 2,000. It 1s situated 
on a mourttain cultivated with the greatest. care; 


the ground beng supported on terraces, and planted : ¢ 
i Pharsday; the annual fairs on Jan, 22, Mareh 3, 


with vines, olives, &ce, ‘There is m1 its envireus a 
quarry of stained marble, 

BANBRIDGE, an inl. town of Treland, co. 
Down, prov. Uister, on the Hann, 23 m, SW. Del- 
fast, Pop. in £821, 1,715; in 1881, 2,469; in ESOL, 
4.033, of whom 1,910 males and 2,128 females. 
The census returns describe G6 families as engaged 
In agricultural pursuits, 431 in trades and mauu- 
factures, and 353 otherwise empleyed or not em- 
| ploved, 


faith, 480 males and 438 females: and to the Pres- 
bytenan Church, 745 maies ail 448 females. ‘The 
town is built on the summit and sides of a Will of 
some height, and so steep as materially to impede 
the progress of. heavy-loaded carriages. ‘To re- 
medy this inconvenience, the centre of the road 
waa cut duwn for a length of 200 yds., to the depth 
of 15 ft. in the middle part of the section, so as to 
form a carriage-way nearly level, while the great 
breadth of the street still admutted earnage-ways 
on each side on the original level, a communica- 
tion. being maintained between the houses on the 
opposite sides of the strects by a bridge or viaduct 
across the centre of the cut. ‘This is a neat thriving 
town, <A handsome church has been erected, 
pattly by voluntary subscription; thicre are also 
places of worship for Presbyterians, Remonstranta, 
and two for Methodists; a public sclioul, and a 
dispensary. Petty sessions are held every fourt- 
night, and a party of the constabulary 1s stationed 
here, ‘Chis town aud neighbourheod is one of the 
principal seats of the linen manufacture. ‘The 
great command of water in the vicinaye adapts it 
peculiarly for bleaching, and there are large ma- 
nufactories of wien cloth and thread, and che- 
mical works for the use of the bleachers, The 
markets are held on Mondays, in a spacious new 
building: there is also a separate market place for 
racal and grain, aml a brown linen hall, J airs 
are held on the first Monday ut every month, and 
' on 12 Jan., first Sati in March, 9 June, 26 Aug., 
‘and 16 Nov.; the last is a great horse-fair. 
Branches of the Provincial and Ulster banks were 
apened here in 1833 and 1836. The trade of the 
tuwn is promoted by lines of railway which con- 
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towns of Ircland. The Banbridge Jinction rail- 
way, 63 m. long, which falls into the Dublin- 
Belfast line, was opened in April, 1859, Its ma- 
nufactures have increased with a rapidity seldom 
experienced, The external appearance of the 
place, and the habits and manners of its inhab., 
correspond with this progress. The wealthier 
classes live in respectable independence; and 
squalid poverty is not perceptible even among the 
lowest. The highly cultivated state of the sur- 
rounding country, and the calm beauties of its 
scenery, tend much to heighten the pleasing im- 
pressions excited by the contemplation of such a 
picture of prosperous industry. 

LDANBURY, a bor., par, and town of England, 
co, Oxford, hand. Banbury, 69 m. NW, London by 
road; ¢8 m. by London and North-Western, and 
86 m, by Great Western railway. Pop. in 1861, 
oF borough, 4,059, of parish, 9,140, The town is 
situated in a fertile vale, on the bankg of tli 
Cherwell; is remarkably clean and well built: 
aud is paved and lighted by gas, The chureh, a 
spacious structure, was built in 1790. The Friends, 
independents, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Unttanans, (duakers, and Roman Catholi¢es have 
chapels, ‘here ia a blue-coat school, founded in 
1705, and endowed with 80/.a year; which was 
Incerporated with a national sehool in 1817. A 
free srammar-schoul, once in high repute, has been 
given up for many years, The market is held on 


Ape] 9, May 28, June 18, July 9, Angust 13, Sep- 
tember 10, October 5 and 80, and December 17. 
The place isin a flourishing state, from its nume- 
rous furs and large weekly markets, all very well 
attended, and causing an extensive retail trade, 
greatly increased by two lines of railway which 
place it in connection with London. The Oxford 
anid Birmingham Canal passes close to the town, 
and gives it also a considerable carrying trade, 
Cheese of a superior quality is made in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the town has long been noted for 
a sort of cake that bears its name. 

_ Subsequent to the Municipal Reform Act the 
irmits of the bor. have been extended, for the pur- 
poses of local government, so as to include the 
whole town of Banbury, and the suburbs of Neith- 
rop, Calthorpe, and Waterleo, which are conti- 
nhuations of it; the former at the NW, end: the 
latter ou the opposite bank of the river, which flows 
N. and ., along the E. side of the town, with the 
canal running nearly parallel to it, It was origi- 
nally incorporated under a charter in 1st of Mary, 
granted expressly for the whole parish; but the 
bor. came subsequently to be restricted to a part 
only of the town, Another charter was obtained 
in 6th James 1.; and a third, in 4th Geo, 1, which 
was the governing charter: under it, the corpora- 
tion consisted of a mayor, twelve aldermen, six 
capital burgesses, and thirty assistants. It was a 
close, seli-elective body, with no freemen, and 
filled wp vacaneres for life, either from residents or 
non-residents. ‘They possessed the exclusive pri- 
vilege of returning one mem. to the H. of C.; but 
of this they were deprived by the Refomn Act, 
which opened the franchise to 102 householders 
resident within the Lmits of the par., which con- 
tains 3,150 acres. ‘The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough was 10,216 in 1861; tegistered 
electors 581, Acourtof sessions is held twice a year, 
There is also a court of record, which had fallen 
into disuse, but has recently been revived anc made 
effective. The lighting, paving, and police are 
managed by commissioners, of whom the corpora- 
tion form a portion, Amount assessed to property 
tax 40,538 in 1861. Danbury is the central town 
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union workhouse, There is a chalybeate spring 
near the town; and on Crouch Hill, 1 m. W., of it, 
is a circular entrenchment, the site of an encamp- 
mont of the parliamentary army in 1040, under 
Sir William Waller, 

BANCA, an island of the F, or Indian Archi- 
pelago, first or W. division, lying off the NE. 
voast of Sumatra, between lat. 19 3" and 39 8" S., 
Jong, 105° 9’, 106° 5J' E.; length NW. to si. Li 
m., average breadth 85m. Pop. 15,603 in 1861. 
Its most remarkable feature is 11s mines of tin, a 
mineral found in its coramon state of oxide, in 
the alluvial soil between the primary granitic 
mounts and a range of red ironstune, of infe- 
rior elevation, in its NW. quarter, but which is 
also prevalent in other paris. About 4,00 tons 
of din are annually exported, mainly te China and 
Java. ‘Ehe inhabitants are principally of two 
races, one residing on the shares, the other in the 
interior, with Malays and Chinese: the latter are 
the workers of the mines. Dreviously to 1812 
this island belonged to the sultan of Palembang, 
in Sumatra; it was then ceded te the BE. [. Carm- 
pany; and in 1416 was transferred tu the Duteh. 

BANCALLAN, @ town at the W. end of the 
island of Madura, E. archipelago; lat. 79 2° 8, 
long. 112° 45° FE. It is large and populous, con— 
tains the residence of the sullan of the island, 
and a fort elose to the palace. Its environs are 
pleasant, having good roads, Interspersed with 
country seats and pleasure grounds, 

BANDA, an inland town of Hindostan, prov. 
Allahabad, cap. of the distr, of 5. Bundlecund, on 
the right bank of the Cane river, $0 m, W. Alla- 
habad: jut, 25° 50’ N., long. 40° 20° BE. A few 
years ago it was a mere village, but haa now be- 
come a consiterable town; its eutton has of late 
years obtained a superiority over that uf Jaloun 
in the European market, 

Baxpa ot Nutmeg Jstaxns, a group of 12 
small islands, belonging te the third or KE. division 
of the i, Archipelago (see the art.), belonging to 
the Jutch; the principal, Banda Neira, lying in 
4° 30’ §, iat, and 180° B. long., 120 m, Esk. Am- 
hoyna, Lantuir, the largest of the islands, is only 
8m. long, and 5 broad, Pop, of the whele graup 
estimated at 110,000, most of whom are slaves. 
The isles are all high, and of volcanic origin; one 
of them, Goonung Api, contains a volcano, 2.00) 
fi, above the sea, which is coutinually emitting 
smoke, and sometimes flame, Climate injunous to 
strangers: the W. monsoon brings rain and storms 
+ December, and earthquakes vecur from October 
1) April, ‘The soil is chiefly a rich black menuld. 
Four of the larger and central islands are almost 
entirely appropriated to the growth of sutmeyss, 
their growth in the other islands beng prohibited. 
‘The nutmeg-tree grows to the sige of the pear- 
tree; it yields fruit from the [2th to the 20th year, 
suid perishes at 24 years old. About two-thirds of 
the trees planted are barren: the produce of the 
rest i8 sail to be about 10 tbs. each annually. Che 
preduce may be about 100,000 lbs. of nutmegs, ani 
30,000 lbs, mace. These islands are clivided into a 
number of parks or plantations, each witha certain 
number of slaves. ‘he people consist mostly of 
Papuan negroes, Chinese, anil Dutch, Sago furims 
ihe chief vegetable food, but the cocoa alsa can- 
tributes a part: the seas abound with fish, The 
imports are various provisions for the Luropeans, 
pluce-goods, cutlery, and iron, from Batavia; sao, 
salted deer, &c,, from Cerain; pearls, bird’s nests, 
tortuiseshell, and slaves, for the Chinese and Duteh 
merchants drum Areoe, ‘The chief export 1s nut- 
megs, ‘The seat of government inat Banda Neira, 
which js fortitied, abd bas a good harbour, A 
Portuguese, named Antonio .Abreus, disvovered 
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these islands in 1512. Im 1524 the Portuguese, in 
1599 the Dutch, and in 1810 the English, suc- 
cessively possessed themselves of them. In i814 
they returned under the dominion of the Dutch. 

BANDON, a river of Ireland, ancieutly calied 
Glasheen, has its source in the Carberry moun- 
tains, # or 1m, W. Bantry, From Dunmanwary, 
where its main branches wnité, it flows nearly W. 
to Bandon; it then winds NE, to Innis-Shannon, 
whenee it pursues a SI. course to the sea, with 
which it unites a little below Kinsale, built on its 
estuary. Its course is wholly in the co, Cork, 1b 
is described by Spencer, as 


‘The pleasant Bandon crown'd by many a wood,’ 


But most part of the timber that ormamented the 
country in the days of Elizabeth has been cut 
down, and its place is but very indifferently sup- 
plied by modern plantations. 

Baspoy, or BANDONBRIDGE, an in]. town of 
Ireland. co. Cork, prov. Munstér, on the Bandon, 
14m. SW.Cork. It was founded in the beginning 
of the reign of James I,, and having obtained a 
charter from that monarch, conferring several 
valuable privileges, it increased so rapidly in 
population and wealth, that, on the breaking out 
of che war of 16-41, it maintained four companies 
of foot and a corps of volunteers; and was the 
priucipal garrison of the English in these parts. 
Qu Cromwell's approach, in 1649, it declared for 
the parl, and in the war of 1688 the inhab, ex- 
pelled the troops of James II., and declared for the 
Prince of Orange. Pop, 6,243 in 1861, the great 
majority of them Roman Catholics, ‘The town iS 
situated on the declivities of the hills on each 
side the river, which blend into a richly wooded 
valley, and consisis of three parts, distinguished 
by the estates on which they are butlt; the oid 
town being on that of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Irish town on that of the Earl of Shannon, and the 
western portion on those of the Earls of Bandon 
and Cork, It is watehed, and lighted with gas, 
under the General Municipal Police Act. It has 
two patish churches, two Rom. Cath, chapels, a 
conyent, @ meeting-house for Presbyterians, and 
two for Methodists: a classical school, endowed by 
the Duke of Devonshire; a school for general in- 
stvuction, on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
and several others maintained by private contr- 
lations or by religious associations, It has also an 
intirmary, fever hospital, and dispensary ; three 
public libraries, and two reading-rooms. Assem- 
blies and concerts are held ina suite of apartments . 
attached to one of the hotels, Large barracks are 
built on the hill over the town, and the constabu- 
lary have here a station. 

liy charter, dated im 114, the municipal rovern- 
ment is vested in a provost, 12 burgesses, and 
an unlimited number of freemen, elected at the 
hundred court by the general body of freemen, 
who also elect a common council of 12 out. of their 
own body for fe. The income of the borough, itt 
1863, was 1,1982, and the property and imcome- 
tax, for the year ended 5th April, 1863, amounted 
to 8662, ‘Khe bor. sent. two mem. to the Insh HH. 
of C., and now sends axe to the imperial H. of ©. 
The franchise is vested in const. 104 householdeys, 
and &f, rated occupiers; registered clectors 216 in’ 
1st4. General sessions of the peace for the W. 
riding of the ¢o, are held here im October in the 
court-house, a neat building, with a well-arranged 
bridewell, Jetty sessions take place on Mondays, 
at whieh, through the courtesy of the corporation, 
the co. magistrates sit with the provost. Courts, 
holding pleas under 22, are held every three weekad 
for the manors of the Duke of Devonshire, tha 
Kart of Bandun, and the Lari of Shanon, 
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~ The woollen manufacture was carried on here to |'rived from the word Boyne, the name of the 
a considerable extent, and was,succeeded by that | district in which Banff is situated. A stream 
of cotton : both are nearly extinct; but a manu- | named Boyne traverses the district, and the parish 
facture of fine stuffs has been lately undertaken, | of Boyndie is contiguous, The privieses of a 
Here aro‘several distieries, brewerics, and tan- | royal burgh were conferred on Banff by Rebert FI. 
yards, and large flour-milla, The commercial and | in 1372, and were afterwards successivel ¥ comtirmed 
trading activity of the town has greatly increased | by James VI, and Charles IT. he streets, theugh 
since the opening of the Cork and Bandon Railway, | composed of houses of unequal size, are general! ¥ 
which places the town in direct communication | straight, and not deficient in width, Within the 
with the whole system of Irish railways. ‘The first ; last few years, many of the older houses have been 
portion of this line, from Bandon to Ballinhiassig, | pulled down and replaced by others, so that. there 
3% miles, was opened in August, 1849, and the re- | is scarcely a building now remaining to 1udicate 
mainder in December, 1851. The Bandon is | the antiquity of the town, The streets were paved 
navigable for small craft. to Collicr's Quay, within «so early as 1541, ‘Fhe Carmelites (an order of 
4m. of the town, by which grain, flour, and other : friars, so called from Mount Carmel in Syria), or 
produce, is sent aut, and timber, coal, wine, and. White Friars, had a convent in Bantf, but at what 
froceries, received an return; but the domestic; precise period it was instituted cannot be ascer- 
consumption ia chiefly supplied from Cork, to which | tame (Spottisweod’s Religious Touses, p. 16,} 
much of the agricultural produce of the neyhbour- | Of the building no vestiges can now be traced, 
hood 1a sent by railway, Markets are held on | with the exception of some scattered arches and 
Wednesdays and Saturdays and fairs on May 6, | vaults; nor is its original extent, or exact position, 
the Thursday before Haster-day, Oct, 29, and|known. Of the castle of Banff, alluded to above, 
Nov. & <A branch of the Provincial bank was! nothing remains but the outer wall and the fosse. 
opened in 1834, and the Bank of Ireland hay alse | [twas a constabulary, or lodying for the king when 
a branch.- The town is on the mail-coach road | visiting this part of his dominions; and, in his 
from Cork to Bantry, but the coaches have eeased | absence, it was inhabited by the thane or eon- 











running since the opening of the railway, 
BANERES, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 28 
m, NNW. Altcant. Pop, 2,190 in 1837. It has 
filaturea of wool, distifleries, and paper mills, 
BANFF, a mar. co. of Scotland, having N. the 
Moray Frith, 5. and K. the county of Aberdeen, 
and W, Elgin and Inverness. Its length, from 
Tien Macdhu to Portsoy, is about 56m., but its 
average breadth does nut exceed 12m. Arca O86 
sq. m., or 430,219 acres. Along the coast the snr- 
- face is pretty level, and the soil, consisting of a 
sandy loam, is in many places well cultivated, and 
praluces early and excellent crops. 
this exception, the surface is mostly rueged and 
mountainous, with a few valleys interspersed, 
Gata is the princzpal crop; but the main depen- 
dence of the farmers is on their cattle, sheep being, 
in this county, comparatively scarce. Property in 
a very few hands; tillage farms mostly stmull; 
and agriculture, though in parts much improved, 
generally backward. There are some thriving 
plantations, particularly in the vicinity of Gor- 
don Castle, the most magnificent seat in the N, af 
Scotland. It is partly separated from Elgin by 
the Spev, on which there are several productive 
salmon fisheries, (See Spey.) Mincrals of little 
importance; but the crystals and topazes, com- 
monly called cairngorms, are found in the moun- 
tains. Manufactures inconsidlerable, Banff con- 
tains 24 parishes, and had, in [861], a pepulation of 
O21, 10 11,098 inhabited howses, [1 returns one 
member to the H. of C. for the co, ; and the burghs 
of Banff and tfullen unite with [Elgin and others 
itt returning a member, ‘The parl., constituency 
in 1864 was 1,002, The old valued rent was! 
6,6002; the new valuation for 1864-3 was 182,882, 
BaNFr (commonly pronounced, and sometimes 
written amit), a roval burgh of Scotland, cap. of 
the above ca.,on the W. bank of the Doveron, 
near the entrance of that river intu the Moray 
Mth. Pop. 6,781 in 1861, with 1,181 inhabited 
houses. The town may be said to consist of two 
parts, completely separated ; of which the one is | 
inland, and lies on a plain on the river side; the | 
other (called the sea-town) stands on an elevaticn | 
which terminates abruptly near the sea, by which 
it is bounded, ‘The castle of Hantf stands on a 
piece of table-land between these two places. The 
name of the tewn, which is found to have assumed 
aifferent forms at different times—Buineffe, Boi- 


till ther 
} Stuart, Earl of Buchan, brother of James L., was 


{Lord Banff without male issue. 
imake a preat figure in history. 
; Montrose plundered it in 1645, ‘no merchant's 
But, with | 


stable who administered justice in his name, It 
was essentially roval property, and continued sa 
nuidle of the fifteenth century, when James 


created herttable thane, the castle of Banff being 
at the same time bestowed on him, as the official 
messuage of his family. Banff gave the title of 
| peer to a branch af the family of Ogilvie, which 
| became extinct in 1803, on the death of the eighth 
Banff does not 
The Duke of 


gods ov gear,’ according to Spalding, ‘being left,’ 
The Duke of Cumberland'’s troops passed through 
the town in 1746, on their way to Culloden. They 
destroyed the episcopal chapel, and hanged a man, 


erroneously thinking him a spy. he names of 
i owo persons, eminent in very different walks of 


life, are connected with Banff, The famous James 
Sharp, whe was originally a keen supporter of 
presbytery, and who, having betrayed that faith, 
rose to the archiepiscopal see of St, Andrew's, was 
a native of Banff, his father betng sheritf-clerk of 
the county. He was assassinated on Magus Muir, 
near St. Andrews, in 1679. James Macpherson, 
having followed the lawless and predatory life of 
A pipsy, Waa apprehended (1700), tried, and con- 
demned to be hanged at Banff. While he was a 
votary of the Muses, he was a proficient as a player 
on the violin; and when brought te the place af 
execution, he carried his instrament along with 
him, and played his own march, which had been 
composed by himself while in prison. This com- 
position was published after his death, and has 
ever since been a favourite in Scotland, urns 
wrote a new and improved version of the song, 
which is known under the name of Maepherson’s 
Lament, or Macpherson’s Farewell, 

The trade of Banff is not very considerable. Its 
harbour, though it can boast of a low-water pier, 
constructed in 1814, is not so ample, so convenient, 
or secure, as that of Macduff, a borough of barony 
situated on the opposite side of the Doveron, at 
the distance of about a mile. The entries of ship- 
ping into the port consisted, in the year 1863, of 
d)4 British vessels, of an aggregate burden ef 
23,849 tons, and 85 foreign vessels, of 5,538 tens 
burden, ‘The exports consist chiefly of grain, 
cattle, salmon, herring, and cured pork, ‘They 
are mostly sent. to Louden, and annually amount 
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coast has not of late years been so productive as 
formerly. A Greenland whale fishery co., formed 
in 1819, and a thread and stocking manufactory, 
established fifty years ago, have been discontinued. 
Panff has no manufactures, except a brewery, an 
iron-foundry, a distillery, and a smal! manufactory 
of ropes and sails. There are four branch banking 
establishments, with numerous wsurance offices, 
The annual value of real property, in 1864-5, 
amounted to 86602 A weekly market is held on 
Friday, and there are four annual fairs. 

The public buildings are the town-house, built 

in 1798, with a smre 100 ft. high, the jail, the 
arish-church and the Relicf, Free, Episcopal, and 
ndependent churches. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dista have also a small chapel. Gas was intro- 
duced in 1831, A prammar-school was founded 
in banif so early as the year 1544, Tet hag, also, 
an acatemy, founded in 1786, at which all the 
branches of a learned and liberal education are 
taught; a commercial school, and a charity school 
founded by funds left (in 1804) by Alexander 
Pine, merchant in Banff. There are several semi- 
naries for young ladies, and an educational insti- 
tution, founded by a'‘legaey Jeft by the late James 
Wilson, of the tsland of Grenada. Several jibrarics 
af considerable extent and value belong to dif- 
Jerent sacieties, Yarious sums haye been left in 
mortmain for charitable purposes; and a legal 
assessment for the poor is unknown, 

Banff tnites with Elgin, Cullen, Invernry, Kin- 
tore, and Peterhead, in sending a member to the 
House of Commons, Macduff, which is rapidly 
rising to importance, chiefly owing to the excel- 
lenee of its harbour, has, since the passing of the 
. Reform Bill, been united to Banff in forming one 
parliamentary burgh, the joint constituency in 
b8t4, being 231, of which the municipal 138, 
There is a splendid bridge of seven arches over 
Doveron, which connects the two towns in ques- 
tion, It is governed by a provost, two bailies, 
and nine councillors, The corporation revenue in 
l#ta-4 was 1,119, 

BANG, an inl. town of Windestan, prov, Mai- 
wah, dom. of Scindia; at the confluence of two 
tributaries of the Nerbudda river, on the chief 
road through ¢xujerat and Malwah; 82 m,. SW, 
Qozein, and 145 m. NJ. Surat. Tron ore is fused 
here, and before the present century the town 
contained 2,000 houses; at present this number 1s 
much reduced, Bang is noted for some remark- 
able cave temples of Buddhic origin, excavated in 
range of low sandstone and claystone hills, about 
34.n. S. of the tuwh, Four caves exist; the most 
northerly of which is the most perfect, and is 
reached by a ilicht of seveuty mulely formed stone 
steps, terminating ina platforms overhung by the 
hili, which has ouce evidently been formed into a 
recular verandah supperted by columns; and at 
either end of which there is a small apartment, 
containing some il-carved figures of modern work- 
manship, and one of them a bad representation of 
the Hinrdoo Ganesa. The cave within this vesti- 
bule is entered by a rectangular doorway in a 
plastered and ornamented wall, and is a grand 
and gloomy apartment 84 ft. squere and 144 ft. in 
height; the roof, which Js flat, aud jias been once 
ornamented with paintings, is supported by four 
ranges of massy columns, Around this apartment, 
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recess supported by two hexagonal columns, 4 


through the centre of which a small doorway leads” 
to an inner apartment, where the ager or churn,’ 
supposed to contain a Buddhic relic, is seen, cut 


‘out of the roek, with the plain dome forming its 


summit, reaching nearly to the roof, to which it is 
jomed by @ small square ornament, The second 
andsfourthscaves of Bang contain little worth 
notice; but the third is nearly as large, and has 
been somewhat similar in its arrangement to the 
first. The whole of the walls, roof, and columns 
have been covered with a fine stueco, and orns- 
mented with paintings in distemper of consider- 
able taste and elegance. It contains the dagep in 
its inner apartment; but wants the recess, and 
carved sculptures mentroned in the first cave, It 
is considerably dilapidated, and a fifth cave 18 so 
much so at its entrance as to be at present inac- 
on” {Langertieldin Bombay Trans., it. 194- 

BANGALORE, an inland fortified town of Myv- 
gore, S, Hindustan; lat. 12967’ N., long. 77° 38’ 
E., om. NEE. Seringapatam, Pop, estimated at 
about 74,000, The town is built on a table-land, 
nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, and is so salu- 
brious that. Europeans often resort thither for the 
heneft of their health, ‘The thermometer seldom 
neses above 82°, or sinks below 56° Fahr. The 
monsoons have their force broken by the Ghauts; 
but this table-land is constantly refreshed by genial 
showers. The vine and cyprus grow luxuriantiy, 
and apples, peaches, and strawberries are raised in 
the wardens. The town is enclosed with double 
walls; but the chief fortress, which contained the 
palace of Tippoo Sab, is quite detached from the 
other, and 1s built in a solid manner, with a deep 
ditch and spacious glacts. The palace, though of- 
rand, built in the Saracenic style, is still a striking 
building, aud is used by the present rajah for public 
entertainments. There are good barracks, assem- 
bly and reading-rooms, European shops, &e, The 
houses are large, some being of two stories, built of 
red earth, and roofed with tiles; the chief bazaar is 
wide, rerular, and ornamented with rows of tocoa- 
nut trees. Most of the imhabitants are Hindoos. 
Sik and cotton are the chief manufactures; the 
farmer, which is very strong, is made from raw 
sik imparted, none being produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bangaiore was founded by Hyder Ah, 
on the site of a small village; and under him it 
became a place of much importance, It was taken 
by Lord Cormwallis in 1791, 

BANG-KORK, or BANKOK, a city of Siam, 
having been the cap, of the kingdom, the resi- 
dence of the sovereign, and seat of government 
since the destruction of Yuthia by the Burmese in 
i766. It stands on a swampy tract on both sides of 
the Menam, fat. 139 40° N., long. 10119 10° E,, 15m. 
N. from the Crulf of Siam. Pop, estimated at from 
240), 000 to 800,000, The Menam is here im. wide, 
exclusive of the large space on each side, occu- 
pied by floating houses, and from 5 to 10 fathoms 
deep: there is a bar of soft mud at its mouth, but 
vessels of from 200 to 250 tons burden may always 
reach Bany-kok without difficulty, The traffic 
above this city is trifling, though, from the want 
of roads, all the intercourse is by water. Barf 
kok consists of three parts; the palace, the town, 
and the floating town, The first, biiit on an 


on three sides, are a number of small cedls, $ ft. in {island, is of an oblong shape, surrounded by a 
depth, as well as several miches, in which have | 


been carved, in bold relicf, some’ draped male and 


brick wali, of considerable height in some parts, 
and furnished with some indifferent bastions an«d 


female figures: from one of the cells on the jeft! many gates; it contains, besides the residences of 


; | 
hand you enter, through narruw excavations, five | 
other siniiar cells. each in a plane elevated above 


the king and his ghief officers, many temples, 
rardens, inierior shone and much waste ceroime. 
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inland, ‘The houses, most of which are of wood, 
or mete huts of palm leaf, are built on posts 
driven into the mud, being each provided with a 


boat. The floating tewn consists of a nurober of 


bamboo rafts, bearing rows of eight or ten houses, 
with a platform in front, on which the wares for 
sale are exposed; and most of the trade is thus 
conducted on the river, where it is.-beleved that 
half the pop, reside. There are many temples, all 
of which are built in a pyramidal form, with much 
gilding and paltry «lecorations: each contalus a 
colossal rilded metal statue of Buddha, and a 
variety of others in clay or wood. The chief tem- 
pie, or Ra-cheh-tap-pou, which is 200 ft. in height, 
comtaiia a8 many as 1,500 of these images. The 
palace possesses a really handsome audience-hall, 
#0 ft, long by 40 ft. broad, and 80 ft. in height, 
painted and gilded, and furmshed with English 
cut-glass lustres: it is surrounded by three differ- 
ent walls, and is built of brick; of which, or of 
mud, the palaces, temples, and a few of the chief 
Tesiiences only are constructed. Dang-kok has 
manufactures of tin and iron articles, aud leather 
for mattrasses, Its trade is probably more ex- 
tensive than that of any other emporium in the 
E., Canton excepted, not occupied by Europeans. 
The shipping of Bang-kak consisted, in 1860, of 
sixty-four vessels, of an aggregate burthen of 
24,529 tons, nearly the whole of them built within 
the two years 1858-460. Twelve of them are reyal 
property, the rest belong to Chinese merchants. 
Commercial jutercourse is principally carmed on 
with China and the Malay archipelago, but mostly 
with the former, The great articles of export are 
sugar (from 10,000 to 12,000 tous), black pepper 
(4,000 to 5,000 tons}, stick-lac, ivory, sapan wood, 
andhicdes, The trade with Clina employs about 130 
Chinese junks yearly, some of 1,000 tons burden. 
The imports are porcelain, tea, quicksilver, lack- 
soy, dried fruits, silks, fans, and other native 
manufactures from China; with camphor, edible 
birds’ nests, and other articles for the Chinese 
market from the Malay archipelago; and Lritish 
ant indian piece goods, opium, and British wool- 
lens, anit glass from India. Half the pop, consists 
of Chinese ; and besides them there arc numerous 
Birman, Peruan, Laoan, Cambajan, Tavoyan, ani 
Malay foreigners; some Christians of Portuguese 
descent; anda yew Brahmins, who are supperted 
by the king, and have a small temple of their own. 
(Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam; Finlayson’s Mis- 
sion: Report by Mr, Kuox, Acting Consul at 
Bane-kok, L860.) 

BANGOR, w city, sea-port and par, N. Wales, 
co. Camarven, hund, Isgorvae, on the Holyhead 
road, at the head of Beawmeris Bay, about 2 m. 
from the Menai Bridge, and 238 m, NW, Loudon, 
by the London and North-Western railway. It 
consisis chiefly of one principal street, stretching 
Kk. and W. through a romantic vale, bounded on 
' the 8. by high precipitous recks, on the N. by a 
more gradual acclivity, and opening on the E, 
over a splendid and exteusive prospect, including 
the rocky shores of Anglesea and the town of 
Beaumaris. It has been mostly rebuilt, and other- 
wise very much improved, within the last few 
“ycars. 
parish 10,662. The population, which amounted 
to 0,338 in 1851, is but slightly increasing, The 
number of inhabited houses within the borough 
was 1,336 in 1861, and 1,228 in L451. The cathe- 
dral is an embattled cruciform structhre, having a 
low massive tower crowned with pinuacles. It 
stands in a spacious area, with a fine avenue, and 
has a very pleasing effect, from its situation and 
the just proportion and simplicity of its architec- 
lure ; near it are some old endowed alinhouses for 


Pop. of parl. borough, 6,738 in IsG1; of § 


aol 
6 poor persons, and an endowed free school for 100 
boys, built in recent timea on the site of an ancient 
friary ; it was founded in Elizabeth's reign, and its 
revenue is upwards of 2504, a year, There are also 
4 national schvols in the parish; 21n the town 
for 800 boys and girls; 1 at Vaenol for 75, and 1 
at Pentir for 60. The Baptists, Independents, 
Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists have each a 
chapel; there is a town-hall aud shambles m the 
centre of the town, and near it, on the London 
road, is the Carnarvon and Anglesea dispensary, 
The market is held on Fridays: during the sum- 
mer on Tuesdays also, There are 4 fairs, April 4, 
June 25, Sept, 16, Oct, 28; besides which 4 large 
fairs for cattle (called ‘booth fairs") are held at 
the Menai bridge (which is in this parish, and 
about 2m. SW. Bangor), Aug. 26, Sept. 26, Oct. 
24, Nov, 14. They are the most frequented of 
any in N. Wales. It i accessible to vessels of 
200 te 300 tons, which may enter the bay at any 
time of the tule: the trate, however, ts compara- 
tively insignilicant, and is confined to the import 
of coals and other necessaries. By the Reform 
Act, Kangor was constituted one of six contri- 
butory boroughs, which conjonttly send one mem, 
to the H, of C.; the hailifls of Carnarvon being 
retuming officers. There arc im Bangor about 193 
houses of 104 and upwards. it has been the seat, 
of a bishopric from the remotest period. ‘The see 
comprises the cos, of Anvlesca and Carnarvon 
(except four parmshes), about half Meritoneth, one 
deanery in Denbigh, and seven parishes in Mont- 
gomery: in all 179 par. The inceme_of the bishop 
averages 4,00U4, per annum. The Church is used 
both for cathedral and parish services: the former 
in English, the latter yy Welsh. The living is 
a consolidated vicarage belonging to the vicars 
choral, the church of the townslup of Pentir being 
annexed to it as a chapel of ease. ‘There is an 
episcopal residence and a deanery. The famous 
controversy between Drs, Hoadley and Sherlock 
took its name from this see; the former being its 
bishop from ap. 1715° to 1721, when, on being 
translated to Salisbury, the latter succeeded him. 
The neighbourhvod is for the most part unen- 
closed, and everywhere presents scerfery of sur- 
passing interest, having the Snowdon range on 
the &., anc. Penmanmaur on the [E-,, and the Menai 
Strait and bridges immediately contiguous to the 
town. The opening of an important line of rail- 
way, and the construction of the Menai Bridge, 
have rendered Bangor a great thoroughfare, and 
made it be resorted to in summer by crowds of 
visitors, When Dr, Johrsép visited the city in 
1774, with Mr, and Mrs. Thrale, he complained 
that they found ‘a very mean inn, and had some 
difficulty of obtaining lodging, I lay in a room 
where th#other bed had two men.” But modern 
travellers need fear no such difficulties since the 
opening of the railway, The line from Bangor to 
Carnarvon, 74 miles long, forms part of the Chester 
and Holyhead railway, and was amalgamated with 
the ‘London and North-Western’ railway in 
March, 1859, 

BAnGor, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Down, 
prov. Ulster, on the 8. shore of Carrickfergus Bay, 
12m. ENF, Belfast. Pep, in 1821, 2,945 ; in 1831, 
2741; m L861, 2,025, of whem 1,012 males and — 
1,413 females. ‘The returns of 1861 showed 677 
of the gnhabitants belongiug to the Established 
Church; 149 Khoman Cathohes, and 1,566 Presby- 
terians, The town took the name of Bangor, 
Beanchoir, or ‘the White Choi,’ from a celebrated 
monastery which, about the year 820, was de- 
stroved by the Danes, when upwards of 900 
monks are said to have been massacred. It is 
ouch frequented as a sea-bathing place. Thie 
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public buildings are a churek,two Presbyterian, 
ank two Methodist. meetine-hduses, and a market- 
house: there is also a dispensary, mendicity in- 
stitution, savings’ bank, and public: library, Ft is 
a constabulary and coast-guard stapion, ‘Lhe cor- 
poration, under the charter of 1613, consists of a 
provost and twelve free burgesses.  Tt-returmed two 
members te the Irish FF, of C.tull the Union, when 
it was distranchised, A court lect is held onee a 
year, and a manor court, with jurisdiction to the 
amount of 207, every three weeks, and petty ses- 
sions every fortnight. ‘Phere are two eotton fac- 
tories: linen is alse made for home conusymption. 
The tishery is carried on to some extent, and in 
the neighbouring village of darcomsport, where 
the Darke of Nchombers’s army landed in 1689, 
laree oysters are taken in? abundance, Markets 
are lield on Tuesdays; fairs on Jan. 12, May 1, 
Aug. 1. amd Nov. 22, ; ; 
BANG-PA-SOK, a considerable town of Siam, 
eap. af a distro on the lef bank of the Dang-pa- 
king river, near its mouth, 8m. ESE, Bangkok ; 
lat, 13° BO’ NL, jong. L019 11° FE. Tt is fepuidous, 
has a wooden stockade, and 1s eanmsidered by the | 
Siamese importunt asa place ef defence against 
ihe encroachments of the Anamesc, The Bang- 
pa-konug river is here Tittle uilerior in size to the 
Menam; it has the same depth of water on 1f8 
bar, and within it from 24 ta 3 fathoms. There ig | 
said. to be a good carriage road from this town to 
Tung-yat, a distance of nearly 200m, The distr, | 
of Bang-pa-soé is an &luvial flat. very fertile m 
rice and sugar-cane, (Crawftird'’s Missiun to | 
miam,. p. 441, 4423,), ‘ | 
BANJARMASSIN, of BANDIRMASSIN, a 
town and distr. on the SH coast of Borneo: the 
town is built on the river of the sate name, in Jat. 
3° Song. 1140 54° 1. The district, inhabited 
by a population estimated af 2,000,000, is under a 
native chief, but tributary te the Dutch, The 
river has a shallow bar at ila entranee, over which 
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both. sides of the sma)] river Bannock, which, after 
a course of a few mumies, falls into the Frith of 
Forth, VPop.- 2,627 in 185t, and 2,258 in 1861. 
Number of inhabited hioises 277 in. 1861: of farai- 
lies, 539, The name of this place is imperishably 
associated with one of the most memorable events 
in British history, In its immediate vieulity, on 
the 24th of June, 1314, was fought the great. battle 
between the, English wnder chward IJ., and the 
seotch under Robert Brace, which terminated*in 
the total defeat. of the former, ‘The loss of the 
English, in the battle and pursuit, is estimated by 
the best informed historians at’30,000 men, in- 
eluding & great number of nobles, and persons of 
(distinetion, ‘Fhe loss, on the part of the Seotch, 
whose army was very inferior in respect of num- 
hers to hat of the English, did not probably fall 
short of 8,000. This decisrve victory secured the 
permanent independence of Scotland, and esta- 
blished the family of the congqugroer on its throne, 
About 1m. W. from the village, at Sauchie 
Burn, James IIT, was defeateddn 1488 by his re 
belhiaus subjects and his son, dames LV.; and, 
alter being wounded in the engagement, was 
assassinated at a mill in the vicinity. 
In more recent and tranquil times Bannockburn 
fins been dgstinguished m a verv different depart- 
ment—that of manufactures. Various fabrics of 
woollen, particularly tartans, are successfully car- 


| ried on in it; and it has produced ali the tartan 


* # . ' "V1 
wor by the Highland regyments in the British 
army for upwards of half a century past. The 
manufacture of tartah shawls, so gencrally worn 


il by females in the middle and lower ranks in Seot- 


land, Was long configed to it, and they are hence 
known by the name of Bannockburn shawls. Car- 
pets, particularly -Brussels, and hearth-myrs, are _ 
produced here to @ egnsiderable extent; and of ail 
these no small portion is sent tothe English mar- 
ket.. The manufacture of Tweeds, or coarse striped 
woollen eloth for trowsers and plaids, such as that 


even alight boat cannot float till after the first | for which Galashiels and Hawick are eminent, has 


quarters flood, 


many Chinese being settled in and ucar it. There 
is sotne tralle with Singapore, but it is digcouraged | 
hy the Dutch, who lave a factory, forts, angro- 
vernment buildings if Banjarmassin, ‘The ‘im- 
paris consist of opium, piecg goudk, coarse cutlery, 
cunpowder, and tire arms. The exports are chiefly 
eold, diamonds, and pepper; rattaus to Java, cam- 
plor, wax, birds’ nests, tripang, spices, and xtecl, 
of superar quality, (url, Eastern Seas, p. 3ol— 
Bak.) a “" 

BANN, UPPER and LOWER, two rivers in 
the N, of Ireland: the first, or Upper Bann, rises 
in the plain called the Deers or King’s Meadow, i 
thé ‘WN. part of the Mourne mountainsfin Down. 
Its course, at first, is winding : but its general <i- 
rection is NW. After passing Gilford and Poria- 


Notwithstanding this, the tewn 
enjoys a considerable trade, espeaially with Clima ; } 


heen introduced into Bannockburn, but is not ¢ar- 
ried to any great extent, ‘Tanning is also a eon- 
siderable branch of trade.* The portion of the 
parish of St. Nmian’s in which this village is: 
situated has recently been erected into a separate 
miunish, under the name of Hanhockburn; and a 
handsome parochial church has been built. It has 
also a dissenting chureh, an excellent school, a 
subseription library, and an annual fair for horses 
aid cattle on the second Tuesday of June, old 
style. 4% ; | 

BANSTEAD DOWNS, in England, co, Surrey, 
Ist div, of Copthorne hund., par. Banstead ; a tract 
of land remarkable for Hs vemture:and excellent 


sheep pasturige, 12m. 5. by W. Lendon by road, 


ndon, Briehton, and South Coast 
The Banstead 
The parish 


and 12m. by 
railway, on which it is a station, 
Downs are 376 ft, abave the sea level. 


down, it falls into Lough Neagh at Banfvot Ferry. | had 1.461 inhabitants in 1868. The Epsom Downs 
Near Portadpwn it. is joined by the Newry Canal; | are a continuation of these on the W.: their 
wil is thence navigable by barges to the Jake | geolowical position is ketween the London clay 
The Loweg Bann issues from Lough Ber, con-!on the N. and the chwik formation on thes, The 
nected on thé NW. wich Lough Neagh, and ilow- | Brighton line of railway from the metropolis was 
ing N. with @ little inclination to the W., falls; opened in June 1865, Jt ends at Epsom race- 
into the sea Bm. belgw Coleraine, The current af: course. 
the Lower Baun is rapid ; arfd in some places it! BANSWARA, an inland town of Hirdostan, 
ix precipliated over ledges of rock, The salmon ij prov, Gujtrat, and cap, of a small rajpoot princi 


aud eel fisheries og this river are important and 
valuable. It is nawrigable hy boatg as far as Cole- 
raine, but only with difficulty. 

SANNALEC, a town of France, dep. Finisterre, 
cap. cant, 9m. NW. Quimperle. Pop, 4,425 in 
1861, : 

BANNOCKBURN, a town of Scotland, eo. 
Stirling, par, St, Ninan’s, 3 m. SSF. Stirling, on 


pality under British protection ; 80 m. EK, Abmed- 
niveur; lat:,28° 31° N., long, 749 32" F, Ibis a 
handseme place for this part. of India, and its walls 
include a large circuit; though much of the space 
is occupied by gardens., ‘There are some handseme 
temples, and a tolerable bazaar: at-ome distance 
is a pool of water with a stately flight of ateps, . 
overhing by palms, peepuls, and tamarind-trees ; 
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BAPAUME, a town of France, dép, Pas de 
Cahus, cap. catit., lim, SSH. Arras, Pop. 3,1-£9 
in 1861. This town was oneinaihy fortis fied Oy 
Charles V., but having been ceded to France in 
Ibo, its fortifications were eilarged and com- 
pleted by Vagban. It is neat, well laid out, anid 
weli built, Phé parish church and the hospital 
are! worth notice, There are mamuifactures of 
woollens, ealicoes, and other cation stuffs, and of 
the fine thread used in the manutieture of a species 
of lace earried to the markets of Lille and Amiens, 
in the ne lehhoyrhood are several be fn Mt TaCLorios, 
hein situated ina dry country. Bapaume laboured, 
for a, eugehened, pariod, under a deiteroney of 
water, but in (725 an, Ariesian well Vavings heen 
sik in the vicinity, farmnished an abundwee of 
oxeelent water, which, being compeyed mite the 
town, supplies a handsome foungain, 

I3. ft, a town of Kuropean Russia, gov, Podelia, 
om the ow. ds m. N. Mechilef, Pop. 7,800"in 
atl islands formed by the soil washed down into | 1X58, ‘The town has various manufaelories, It 
it from the mountaffs, . Lhe Datch abandened it [as defended by a ciradel built on a rock, {t was 
in (R17 foy the more elevated station of Sitane or | called Row. from the river on which tt stands, till 
Ceram, 7m, inland. the reacn of Sieisinigid [., why gave it to his wife, 

BANTRY, a marit, down of Treland. a, Cork, | by who it was dled Bat, in honour of her 
prov, Munster, at the botlom af Bantry Bay, 451m. | mative country, Bari. bris fimeus i Polish 
W. by &. Cork. Pope 2.444 in is6,* of whytn Tistors, from the conlglération established in it in 
1,164 males and 1.280 females, The census re- | 168, by the Pulawski and othes Polish nobles 
turns give 167 persons as Holongringe to the lista- hostile to iussii, 4 
blished, and 2,205 to the Roman Catholic clauch, BAn, 9 fortitied town of France, dep, Bas-Hhito, 
The town is ill-luiltwit has a church, a Roman! evap. cant, 29m. SW. Strabbure. Ttis situaled 
Catholic chapel, Methodist: meeting-house, and a; at the foot of the Vosces, sinrounider hy hills 
neat court-louse, with a hbridewell, General ses- | planted with yieyaris, Pop. 1Qp5 in PSO? An 
sions are held in February, aud petty sessigns on bexplosion of the arsenal, in 1794; Mest roy ed most 
aliernate,Fridays. A party of te constabulary is: part of the bodises, so that if is row almost new, 
stationed here, Manufactures confined to that of j ft bas sume mianafacture “uid a considerable trade 
Hours and there is a small porter brewery, The jin wine, spirits, corn, wont cattle, 
fishery of herrings and sprats haa been unpro-} Ban, an inland town, of cousiderable e€tent 
ductive since 1828; -pilehards were dnee abundant, ; tnd trade, in Tiindostan, prov. Bahar, on the 3, 
hut have deserted the coast since 1823, The trade | bank of the Ganges, [Sam NE, Bahar; lat. 259 
of the port, which was once very considerable, is | 28° N.. long, 849-10” FE. 


him beyond it, on the crown of a woody hill, thet 
Lowers" of a larece castle, fotmerly the palace of. 
Bansward, Jn 1820, there were $,000 families of 
Ttrahmins, an! a considerable nim ber of Mussui- 
maus in the iawn: in the wikder districts of its 
territory, the inhabitants ara chiefly Bheels. The 
rajah is a branch of the family of the Odeypoor 
suvercign, and holds the highest judicial authority 
in his own hands, In (820 he had a kil of fetal 
nobility of thirty-twe sybordinate rajpoot chiefs, 
who each furnished his quota of tivhting men, in 
the same year the Bausware tormtory vicliled : 
revenue of DUT SOL, hut ib was then only TEC over 
ing from a stete of, vreat desolation and Huscryy” 
from whieh at had heeit relieved la the British, 
IAN TAM, a deeavedl town of lava Lreehonegeitaye 
te the Dutch, once cap. of a distr, bat noe of ao 
greater Lnportance than dhe smatlest residence on 
the coast. Its hay, formerly a great rendezvous of 
Kuropean shipping 1s choked tp by coral reefs, 




















now commeéd to tHe export of grain, BDARATHAY, un inl, town of Nv Eitudostan, cap, 
anrey Day, an inlet of, the sea, im the SW, | rajah of Gurwal, but some years since ao must 


extremity of Ireland? co, Cork, beéwiecn Crow Wether aud peilte racers ne WANA. Meta ol 
Point.an the QW. and Gfeen Sl Head on the g. ‘This PARAITCILE, an inland town Aga | distriat of 
8 one of the finest and most. capacious lar tats IN Tinigstay, prov. Oude; the distriet dividedl be- 
Knrope. It stretches inwards in a NE. direction | tweeff the King of Oude fail the Gritixli; thes 
above #9 m., with a breadth varying from 4 te 6 | town belonging to the former, and pleasantly 
m, Near (he eatrance of the buy, on its NW. | situates m1. NEL I Lucknow; lat. 27° 55" N,, 
side, 1s Bear Island, separated from the main land | long, $1° 30’ LE, The N, tracts ef the district are 
bya crooked strail about.a mile broad, having : elevated a eovered with forests: the more &, 
from 10 to 30 or 40 fathums w ater, aud atv cling 4 tL yaris epen, ferifle, and tolerably well cultivated, 
safe retreat for the lareest vessels, Farther’ ithe | Many of the old Patan race iphabif jhe Barnitche 
bay ts Whiddy Island, on the S. side of which, district, 
nearly opposite fo’ Bantry, tewn, there is an ad- BARBADOS, the most easterly ‘of the Caribbee 
rirahle Tondstoatl, where ships lic Jaww-locked in | islands; it is 21 m. in,length, and 14 in breadth, 
from 24 to 40 ft, water, [ear Island: forms, as rt | and contan 106,470 heres, of which it id supposed 
were, a& natural breakwater, prote@ting the bay talent 96, sont are aie cultiv ation, and that the re- 
from the SW, winds. There is close to both 7ts mainder, f,t7U, are o¢enpied ly roads, ui ldnesys, 
shores a considerable depth of water: if 18 got en-} &e, Bridgetown, the capital is im lat, 39.5’ N., 
cumbered by any shoals or roeks tliat ae oe he | long, 59° 4i" W,, situated in the parish of St, 
easily avoided, even at nights and the afichoring | Michgel,, the principal af cleven paffshes into 
round be ing, every where * woud, it furnishes, | which the island was divided at a very early date, 
Hirauelout its whale expmise, convetient shelter | Phe time of its discevery is nut ¢ listingtly known, 
and accammeadation for the larzest. slitps, but the first permanent settlement on tt was made 
Having no considerable towt on its shores, by the Bygehish in five, and it has Yemained in 
which are wikl and rugged, nor any cemmunica- thair possession ever since, . 
lion with the interim, this fioble bay is but. little The islaaul, viewed from ihe sea, has nothing 
frequented by shipping. ¢ Oceasionally, however, it | Interesting in its appearance, and the Tand as 
has been resorted to by large deets. and has been} compeired with the adjomni: cafbnies, is low, net 
the theatre of naval warfare: an indectsive vaetion | beng discernthbige many miles Thom the shore, 
Lbaving been fought in it on April 30, 1689, be- | The surface is very irresuiar: on the N., &, and 
tween a portion of the French theet (hat conveved | WY sides the Jand is low towards the sea, andl 
King James ta Kinsale, and:the English fleet i rises abrapith: By precipitous acelipitics in terraices 
under Admiral ‘Slezhert. afterwards Earl of Tor- {of erenter and kess extent, to the pert of highiost 
ringteu, Ft was in ii. also, that the French fleet, | elevations On the E. side it rises alinost VeCTT Ah 
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rocks, called the Cobblerg, at a short distance from 
the shore, which renders the approach to the island 
dangerots in the extreme, and bas doubtless con- 
tributed greatly to protect it from hostile attacks 
in the wars in which Great Britain hag been 
engaged. : 7 

It is highly cultivated: scafcely an acre upon 
it, on which a blade ‘of grass can grow, remains 
unproductive ; and a better system of agriculture 13 
pursue than that followed m the ather colonies. 
The base af the island is calcareous, consisting of 
the spoils of zoophytes, af which there are several 
species. These afe so cemented together, as in 
sume places to form a hard compact Tmestone, 


wich is quarried, and very extensively uséd for ; 


building; and in other places they exist as a dry 
soft marl, ¢m which ate fodmg. a great varicty 
shells, many of thém in perfect preservatio 
Upon this formation there is a deposit of a strong 
stiff clay, in some places of considerable depth, 
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On the windward, or NE. side, there is a ledge of violence of the‘fast hurricane far exceeded that of 





either of the former: in if 2,500 persons were 
“killed, and considerably more than that number 
wounded, *and the loss in property amounted to 
two millions and a half sterling. The muntticence. 
of parligment, aud the industry of the inhabitants, 
have, however, enabled the planters to recover 
fram these heavy losses; and, except the absence 
of trees, which vives a bare and naked appearance 
te the country, the effects of this severe visitation 
van now be traced only with difficulty, The 
island .gontains, besides the principal town, 4 
smaller town to leeward, called Speights Town, 
and two other towns, which are scarcely to be 
described as such; Oistins, or Charlestown, Saint 
James, or the Holetown, the spot first settled. 
Bridgetown with a population, in £861, of 18,95, 


of | extends along the shore of Carlisle Bay, and, pre- 


viously to the hurricane, being skirted with a belt 
of cocua-nut trees, 1b ented a very pretty and 
interesting: appearance ‘to the stranger. The po- 


which constitutes the agil of the most fertile dis- | pulation of the island in 185t amounted to 135,939, 


tricts. On the S. and W. sides, adjumung the sea, 
the soil is sandy and Jight ; 
is strong, and admirably adapted to the*growth of 
the cane. ‘ In one district, on the NE. side, called 
Seotland, the scenery and syil are strangely con 


the other parts, The scenery there ja wild, j1re- 
gular, and picturesque, and the soil cogposed of 
mincral supstances belonging to the clay genus, 
particularly loam, potters’ clay, and slate clay. 
Beds of bituminous shale are likewise frequent, 
and petrolevim,*8r mineral oil, more or less abouts 
in this digtricé. ‘There arc some remuivkatle in- 
stances of the’ soil in thi 
tachgd from its original™bed, ‘and shipping down 
from’ a considerable clevation, carrying with it 
whole fields of canes te a position below; ti which 
extraordinary migrations rows of cocoa-nut trecs 
have aceompanied the moving masses,  Uhe 
highest point of land im the island is Mount Hil- 
laby, which rises 1,147 ft, above the level of @ar- 
lisle Lay. 

‘The climate ia very healthy. Except the bitous 
remittent fever, common to all the West India 
evlonies, there is no malignant ciscase peeuhar to 
it: and the island is free from any verumous 
reptile, The average quantity of rain amounis to 
58 ain. ‘The range of the thermometer, on al 
average of five years, Was,-—mlax, &7, med, 41, 
min, 7). Owing to the flatness of the island, and 
its being apen mm alinost every part to the sea 
breezes, the heat is not so oppressive as the maXi- 
mum range of the thennometer would seem to 
indicate. The prevailing wind is the NI. traile, 
It begins generally about 410 o'clock AL, and 
continues till sunset, but it is very feeble during 
the night. In Jan., Feb. Mar., April, and May, 
it is strong and regular, and the climate, in these 
months, ig peculiarly agreeable, In June the 
rains set if, and frons August to October, which is 
enlled the hurricane season, and during the month 
of Nov., the heat is very oppressive. The cane is 
the chief article of cullivation, but a considerable 
quantity of corn, arrowreot, eptton, ginger, and 
aloes ix also raised, and exported, 

Liarbailos has been frequently visited by hurri- 
canes, of which thase of Aug, LO, 1674, Oct, 10, 
1780, and Aug. 11, 1831, have been the most de- 
structive in their effects. In that of 1074, 800 
houses, 8 ships, and most of the sugar-works, were 
destroyed, and 200 persons killed : in that of 1780 
the loss in human life was reckoned between 4,000 
and 5,000, and the whole amount of dumage, 1n 
buildings, eattle, and stock, was estimated at uj- 
wards of a million sterling: but the fury and 


district becomimg <dle- 


bat in other places it : 





trasted with the flut and shelving table-land of : 


and although the éholera of91854 carried off some 
90,000 people, the census of 1861 showed a total 
of 152727 inhabitants, of whom 16,594 white, and 
the remainder coloured and black. The barracks 
at-St. Peter's, about 2 m. tp the 5, of Bridgetown 
re spacious and airy, having been all rebuilt 
Aince the jast hurricdrie; they will*contain com- 
fértably 1,200 men. ‘Theré is an excellent parade- 
erounl, a brigade of guns, and a very complete 
establishment for warlike purposes, ‘The govern- 
ment-house-is-pbout 1m. drom the town, situate 
an some rising ground, and commands a beautiful 
view of the town and bay. The market in Bridge- 
town is well supplier with poultry, mutton, and 
pork, of excclient quality, quite equal, if not supe- 
rier, to the correspondingyproductions of England, 
Veal is good, Sut not. in very great plenty, Beef 
is hut“indiffeyent. Many of the esculent vege- 
tables of Kufope gre common. The quantity of 
tropical fruits grown in the island is small, but 
the “quality excellent., The supply ef fish is in 
weneral abundant. One description, the flying- 
tish, about the size of middling herrings, but firmer, 
and not so fat, are sometimes se plentiful ag to be 
undervalued hy the opulent, and within the reach 
of the poorest inkabitants, 

The populatiog, as the adjoining islands, may 
properly be. divided ite four classes: Creole or 
native whites: European whites; Créoles of mixed 
blood ; native blacks. Previously to the abolition 
of slavery, thetpopulation was estimated at 102,521 ; 
viz. whites, 12,797, coloured, 6,584, ‘and slaves, 
43,140. Formerly the cultivation of sugar was 
almost the only thing attended to, and the popr- 
‘lation depented, in great measure, on imported 
provisions, But, for years past, this system lias 
‘Leen materially moditied, Large supplies of pro- 

visions, though still far below the demand, are 
new Yaiscd at home, and a rotation of crops has 
been introduced into agriculture, Here, as every- 
where else in the West Indies, the blacks are ex- 
tremely desirous to acquire slips of land. Generally 
they are not well off; and from their large num- 
‘bers supplies of labour may usually be obtained, 
Barbadags ix the residence of the bishop of Bar- 
bados and the Leeward Islands, and of one of the 
archdeacons. The cleriéal establishment is fixed 


upon a very liberal and effective scale. In Bridge-. 
town, besides the cathedral and pansh church, , 
there is St. Mary’s Church, and in the neighbour-f 


I hood three other chapels of ease, with a minister 
appointed to each, and paid by the British govern- 
ment and the Christian Knowledge Society, There 
are two Wesleyan chapels, and two Moravian 
chapels, 
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There are several public eftabifshments for thet to 93,6822, and the expenditure to 93,4612; for 


education of the 


College, Codrington Foundation Schook Harrison's | expenditare | 04,7 958, 
Free School, and the Central school; the two latter | ture doubled in the ten 
udrington College is situated’|, 


are in Deilgetown, 


youth of the island :-—- Codrington} the year-£863, the revenue was 102,5721, and the 


Both revenue and expeudi- 
years 1805-63. - 
‘Fe proportion of the 20,000,0002 voted by par- 


13 or 14 m. I. of Bridgetown, and was fotinded | Hameat for the abolition of slavery paid to the 


by Colonel Codrington, a native of the island, who. 
died in £710, The object of the founder was the 
education of a certain number of white youths, 
and the religious instruction of the blacks; for 
which purposes he bequeathed landed property, 
capable of clearing 8,000 sterling a year, te the 
society for Propagating the Gospel’ in Foreign 
Parts. This establishment is under the superin- 
tendence of the bishop of the diocese, who is vi- 
sitor, a principal, and two tutors. It is gpen to 
all young men, for whatever profession intended, 
thronghout the West [odia colonies. There are 
tweive theological exhibitions. 
pense to each commoner is abvut 362, sterling per 
annum, The course of study embraces theolowy, 
the. clissies, logic, and mathematics. All canci- | 
dates are required te’be at least seventeen years | 
of age at the time of admission, é 

At the Central School about 160 white children 
are educated, upon the plan of the national schouls 
in England, All the*ehildren are fed, andthe 
major part ¢glothed. From this class of hoysy 
master tradesmen, mechanics, and overseergy age 
supplied. A girla’ school has also been founded 
under the auspices of the ladies of Hagbaddos, 

The trade of the island has varied very much 
at. different periods, owing to thé-urfcertainty of 
the crops, occasioned by hurricanes and bad seasans. 
The imports amounted te 1,048,2562 in LRdo: to 
941,7614 in 1860; to 928,8472an 1861; and to | 
914,141, in 1862, showing a gradnal deeltue within | 
these four years. The®exports likewise declined 
during the same period, falling from 1,22a,5714 in 
t8ad, to 1,075,3744 in 1861, ancl £,068,6122 In 1862, | 
The U, States have, next to the U. Kingdom, the : 
greatest share of the trale of the colony. The | 
imports from the 0. Kingdom cunsist princthally 
ef cottons, linens, woollens, and othet manifae- 
tured goods, haberdashery und millinery, hardware | 
and cutlery, apparel, leather goods, coal, and salt, 
The imports from the U. States consist principally 
of flour, meal, Tneian corn, dee, timber, ancl | 
shingles. Large quantities of cod, dry and wet, | 
are brought fom the British N. Ameriean colonies, 
The U, Kingdom supplies About two-fifths of the 
imports. | 

The government of the island i administered 
by a governor, whu is alse goy.-gen, of the islands | 
of Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, st, 
Lucia, and their respective dependencies, ‘There | 
is a legislative council, consisting of twelve mem- | 
bers, and a representative assembly, coustituted 
by a retum of (wo inembers from gach of the pa- | 
rishes—making twenty-two members, The dura- | 
tion of the assembly is twelve inonths. If there | 
he less than seven inembers of council resident in | 
the island, the yovernor may fill up the number: 
toseven for the despateh of business, The governor | 
is chancellor, but he sits in ehancery with the 
council, whe act as judges beth in the court of | 
error and in equity, There is a court*of common ! 
pleas held for cach district, monthly, during eislit | 
months of the year, but no court of kine’s bench, 
A general sessions of the peace 1s held twice a years 

The revenue of the island, previously to the abo- 
lition of slavery, was raised by a poll-tax upon 
slaves, and by duties an spirituous liquors and li- 
tenses; but it ia new derived principally from 
quedo triearta and awwoiete «aa tha tenes «ft 
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colony was 1,721,3494. 19s. 7d. The value of the 
slates was estimated at 3807.2702 19s.: and the 
averape Value of a slave, Trom 1822 to 1830, was . 
477. 1s. 81d, : 

BARBANTANE, a town’of France, dép. Bouches 
dau Rhone, near the confluence of the Durance and 
the Rhong, 4 m, SW. Avignon. Pup, 3,050 in 
1841, The railway from Lyong to Marseilles has 
& station here. The environs produce excellent 
wine, | , 

RBARLBARY, the ngme usually given in modern 
times to that portien of N7Afpica whith comprises 


The eollege ex- jhe various countries between the W. frontier of 


Keypt and the Atlantic on the one hand, and the 
N. frontier of the Sahara, or Great Desert, and the 
Mediterranean on the’ other; or between 25° KE. 
anil 10° W. long, and 30° to 379° N. Tat. Je con- 
sequently includes within itg limits the empire of 
Morocco and Fez, with the regencies of Algiers, ° 
Dunis, and Tripoli, ineluding Barca. Under the 
Roman dominion, it was divided into Mauritania 
Pingitand, corresponding to Morocco and Fez; 
Adanuritania Cosuriensis, to A leiers; Africa Propria, 
to Puniag auc Cyrcraiea and the Hegia Syrtica, to 
Tripoli.” Its extent nay be taken at ffom G50,000 
ty PUG000 sq.m.3-and its population has been va-‘ 
riotsly estimated at from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000, 

The name Barbary has not, at has sometimes 
heen supposed, been viven to this portion of Africa 
Hecause it is occupied bya barbarous and iguorant 
people, It is derived from the uname of its ancient 
inhabitanis, usually stvled Herhers or Kabyles, 
ntl should therefore, in strictuess, be called Ber- 
bery. The Arabians call it Meghreb, or the recion 
a the W.; but thouch this name correctly puints 
oul its situation in relation to Arabia, it would be 
ine@rrect if used by uropeans. Tf a new name 
were now to be adopted, it nieht be called the 
Region of Athes, inasmuch as it includes the whole 
of that creat mountain chain, with its numerous 
ramiications, This designation has, in fact, Been 
given te it by some geograyhers, 

In antiquity, this part of Afriea was distin- 
guished as being the seat of Carthage—that great 
commerce, republic, that waged a lengthened, 
doubtful, and desperate contest with Rome herself’ 
for the empire of the world. After the fall of 
Carthage, it formed an important part of the 
Koman empire. It had many large and fourish- 
ing cities, and was epg regarded as the principal 
franary of Rome, After being overrun hy the N, 
barbarians, it was subdued by the Saracens; and 
wider their sway acquired a lustre and ropuitation 
scarcely Inferior to that of the most brilliant period 
of its ancient history, But the Saracenic eovern- 
ments, in Barbary, like those in other countries, 
gradually lost their vigour, and became a prey to 
every sort of disorder; and this vreat country ulti- 
mately sunk witv the lowest state gf barbarism 
and degradation. «tA handfal of Turks and rene- 
gades acgured the government of its finest. pro- 
vinees, and subjected them to the most brutal and 
revoltiig despotism, Betng unable to contend 
with the European powers in regular war, they 
had recourse to a svstem of piracy and marauding 
winch, though often partially abated, was not’ en— 
tirely suppressed till the conquest of Algiers by 


the French. 
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of surface, and is remarkably well watered. The 
elimate is excellent; and it produces all the grains 
and fruits of S. Europe, in the ereatest, perfection, 
In anevient timbs its fertility was such as to be 
almast proverbial: 


7 


‘Frumenti quantum metit Africa,’ 
- Hor, &ut., lib. ii. sat. 3. 


‘and notwithsianding the wretched treatment to 
wwifich it is now subject, the fertility of the soil 
continiies ugimpaired, and with ng manure, except 
oceasionally burning weeds And stubble, it pro- 
diced the most luxtrhiat erops. 
famous eardens of ¢he Tfesperides was origigally 
placed in Darcag bat thoy were carried Farther W, 


The site of thet 


| 


asx the Greeks heeame beiter acquainted with the | 


eoast. aid with the riches and capabilites of the 
enmiry. fFor a full account of this Pifcrest ie 


récjot, Ghe reader is aeferred to the articles on thie’ 


Wiferen’ counties comprised within ats limits and 
te (hase on AT AAS, CONSTANTINE, &¢,) 


BARLASTES, or BARBASTRGO, a Lown of | 


Spain, Aragon, near the Cines, 28m, Sk, desea, 
Pon. 7.600 me 1847, 1t ts sitrounded by walls, 1s 
the seat gf adishepric, and has some taperics. 
BARBEATECX, a gown of France, dep (hae 
rente, cap, arrond., on the road from Angouleme 
to Bordeaux, 21 im, SW. Angoultine, Pop. 5,469 
tn TSG]. ft is advantageously situated on ihe de- 
clivity of a hill, at the extremity of an extcnsive 
and furtile plain. 
original purisdiction, 


try. The chapons traff's of Rarbeaicux are hivhiy 
exif correc | 

BARBUTDPA, one of the Wy Indian islands be- 
longing: to Great Britain, 27 m. N, Antigua, nae 
in deneth yy & mim breadth, 


| 


Tt ix well biglt; has a court of | Straho (xvi. 
a linen manntaelure, and some, (Perip. Lh) 
trade in wine, corn, estilo, aad espectuly pol Bares has an equinvetial’ climate, 


BARCA 


in the former direction, in the plain of Lower 
Eeypt; in the latter beurg continued round the 
wil til] it vanishes in a low swamp 5. of Mesurata, 
The least elevation of these mountains is estimate! 


‘at 400 or 500 ft., and the greatest at 1,805 ft. Tt 


is upon the sides and summits of these hills that 
the only population and production is found, 
though the great plain towards the 5. 1s probally 
preserved froin some of the worst features of the 
desert by a range of sand bills extending from the 
oasis of Ammon to that of Maradeh, which must 
of necessity furm seme protection from the effects 
of the sirocca,  (Beechy, 107, 216, 252, ASL, A.5 
Pacho, 37, 83, 18-4, 272, &e.} 

There are fo rivers, but. inmumerable mountain 
torrents, and wells are alsu tolerably abundant, 
fhouch many of them contain only salt or brackish 
water. On the whole, however, the aeuntuda laud 
ix nol very ladty irrigated, Some yéars siec, the 
Atnericans made a temporary sel tlement at Dern, 
where, taking advantage of the many Hooded 
ravines. they built a wefer-avll of very simple con- 


ateuetion, which, by a little skill in damming up 


the stream, works nearly allthe year, (Pacho, 1.) 
The ancient sacred fuuntain of Cyrene is perma- 
nent (Beechy, 421.), and probably the only stream 
in Barca that. ig so, with the exception of a sub- 
teyranean rivulet, near Bengazi, which is apposed 
by Weechy (829), on good grounds, to be the La- 
thon or Lethe of Ptolemy (iv. 4), Phity (¥. ), and 
£35), amd the Erceus of Seylax. 
Though stretehing as far as 339 N., 
Fhe rainy 
season Appears to commence sometimes as early as 
November, and at others to delay its violence Ott 
the end of December, or evan GU January: durivs 


snch delay, however, the intermediate scason is 


Tetal area, aecerd-: 


ing te olficial mneasirenient, 7a square mifes. ‘The. 


isis of (801 showed apap, af eb, of witout andy 
dohite. ‘There were 308 mates and 30 feanales, 
The island ts flat aud fertile, ft is a propriciary 
of vovermnent, aud belongs to the Codringten 
family, Corn, callon, pepper, fobaeco, are ptO- 
duced in abundanee. bud ne saver, Tt has nu har- 
hour, birt a roadstead on its WY, side, 

BARRY, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Klbe, ftom. SE, Magileburg, Pop, buh in tated. 
Ttis well built has an old castic, (ve Lutheran, 
and one Calvinist church, with) fabrics of eloth, 
calton, and flax, sonp-works, Ineweries, aril tlis- 
tilleries, . 

RAHCA (Bapyn), a district of N, Africa, forming 
the [E, portton of Tripoli, extending from 262% to 
nearly 35° N, lat, ancl from (8 to vad? 1, long, 
The lunils are, however, very wicertain towards 
the S. and E., the country. to the former direction, 
terminating in the Libyan Uesert. and bemyge, mm 
the latter, divided fram Egypt bs wandering 
ties of Bedouins, whe ackiowdedge no aim hority 
In any settled government, On the N. Barea 1s 
Lowided dy the Mediterranean Seca, anc on the W. 
Iw the Gulfof Sidra (the Syrtis Manqea of the an- 
elents), and the government of dSert or monk, 
(leechy, 210; Pacho, £9: Beech y and Paclo’s 
Maps.) It extends 00 m, from N. to 8, but the 
cultivated and inhabited portion terminates at 
almmit the Bist parallel, or 140 an. euly trom the 
farthest N. point of the coast, The pretest. with 
from FE. to Wo. is about 390 m.. and the area may 
be estimated al about 78,000 sq.m. Ceeehy and 

achos Marys.) 

A mountain-range, at a short dlistanee inland, 
fronts the whole extent of coast. line: this rauge 
appears to have its greatest ¢leval imu ieir the 22nal 
meridian (at (he town of Cyrene), anil te clecline 
thence beth towards tie EK. and W., terminating, 
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showery, anil when the ras descend In their 
strength, the mountain roads become nearly, if nat. 
quite, impassablu. The ravives pour ‘down. tot- 
rents, which, in their progress, carry with then 
earth, trees, and stones of enormous 8120; anil eon 
vert the aarrow helt. of flat land between the 
mountains and the sea inte enormeus marshes, 
‘The temperature ix, of course, generally hivh, bart 
ihe powerful evaporation makes that af winter 
autnething lower than might he anticipated, aiid 
absolutely cold nights are not unknown, Lhe wet 
season, as ii dlheryeconntries, is ushered me by 
storms, (Beechy, 41, 59, 247, 2A1, debe, &c.) 
Notwithstanding the celebrity of this country 
in ancient times, it is enky within the last forty 
years that any thing accurate has heen leat 
concerniag it. Jts very outline was erroneousiy 
marked in every map and chart previously tp 
{82k (sce SYRTIS) ; and every account of its soil, 
climate, and fertility was nearly the direct reverse 
of whal experience has shown to be the truth, 
Tle ancients, with the single exception of [ere- 
dotus, have combined to represent the coasts af 
(he Syrtis as an irredecinable desert. At Jesus 
such is the impressim viven by Strabo, Phny, 
Sevlax, and others of all the country W. of Here- 
nice (Bengazi) > while the moderns, followhg baw 
Afsennus and the Arab listorians, diiwe extended 
the same deseription to all ihe land between 
‘Vripol and Alexandria, till the term J3arcea became 
synonymous in European language with barren- 
ness, (Strabo, XV. R38: Plinv, ve 4, &e5 
Sevlax, Perip. 114, &e.: Leo Afric. ve 72, ee.) 


Pui, to say nothing of the wardens of the Hespe- 3 
rides, situated on this coast, it is impossible to‘ 


reconcile this idea of utter barrenness with the” 
pastoral life said by Tkcradetus fo be led hy the 
aborigines OLelp. 186), er with the subscquent 
colonisation of the country by the Grecks, Neither 
is it likely thai Ierodetus, who so accurately de- 


setibes the ‘aust sandy desert’ in the interior 
(Melp. E81), should have omitted alk mention of 
the parched and barren soil, had any such existed 
on the high lands near the coast. In fact, the 
prevalent descriptions of Barca have beca, for 
vers, little more than fables; the SW. corner, n= 
del (joining on the desert), scems fully to justify 
the accaimis of acter desalation given of tt; but 
Ii, and N, the country rapidly improves, and pre- 
sents extensive erops of corn and larre fields of 
excellent pasturage, The mountain sides are in, 
inost vases thickly wooded, and covered with an 
execllont soik; and even the sand liself (on the 
shore) is made, Irv little labour, iuxuriantly pros 
direlive during the rainy season. The trees consist 
of pines, olives, laurels, with a great variety of 
iknwering shrahs and Climbers; such as roses, 
laurestin: aa, houeysucsles, ald novriles; but the 
trees Most in esteem here, as i every other Mo- 
hammedan country, are the vartoms species of 
dates, palms, anid fies, whieh Hourish i great yva- 
nety and abundance. Che cotn wlieh this cauntry 
produces is clicthy barley, ar dhowurra, and oats. 
Captant Beechy saw, in the netuhbbotrhoad of 
Bonga, large quaniities of oats, which he con- 
siderad toa he the syevdéencows production of the soil, 
“Pheir situation 5 
forests, apparently deserted cultivations (p. Ht), 1¢ 
md the grain was therefore, probally, the pro- 
duct of the Jast negleeted craps, Tt is a singaular, 
Init, except in a few aecidental instances like fle 
present, a muLyversal fiet, that (he bread earns are No 
WHERE INDIGENOUS, | ‘The fruit—prapes, melans, 
puunpking, melunrani (or ege plants), cucumbers, 
dik tomuttas : apecultar plant, called Barteria, is also 
raised, Khongh not fn great abuudanee: tine arti- 
vhokes, aml green awd red pepper, are alsa very 
puentiful, Dnt the plant for which this country is 
fhe most remarkable as the Silphium, an utmbel- 
liferoua perennial resembling the homiock or wiki 
enrrat, of which Ue most marvellous tales are re- 
ited by the aucrents. ts origin was sant to be 
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ras, however, i opc tracts among - 


miraciious ; ib perished wider eultivation, burt | 


throve in the most savage and nevleeted descris, 
A hayuor produced Crom it was esteemed aa alias 
Wwiaversal remedy for luward aifments : and various 
chitments, compounded of the stall, leaves, and ! 
rovt, were held to be equally effeacious in outward 
appnentions, ‘The sulphiun was an object of pub- 
lic, aluiost of divme, honour; if was an oflering 
tothe devdied king of the conntry, and its lieure was 
stamped ipan the coims of Cyrene. (Pliny, xix.3: 

xxu, 225 Thicophrastus, rv. 35 Arrian, Hist, Tn, 
xInLL s Df xp. Alex. nL 2, ke) [i loes not, low- 

OVOT, tppe uta differ essentially from other SOpKO- 
ric plants of the same fiauily, (Beechy, 409-420 ; 

Paciio, 247-255.) Thus, though tot vory ariel, 
thie praduetionts of Barend arc sulticiently abundant, 
tad on|ilimigs taut diedlustey seents redjtisile ta re- 

sfere this cauuiry ta the state ti which Lleredotis 
hebeld it, when three successive harvests, on the 
cutst, ou the sides, anil oa the summits af the 
InouTtains, orcupied by the Greek mhabicuits 
viehi mits be every yony, (Deechy, 3 207, agi 


OSG, €£ pross.y Pacha, 50, Wh Lab, 255, et PRESS 
ilorad, Meip. Tiny) | 
The cdoniestic qutmals, cantels, horses, oxeiu, 


asses, sheep, aud gouls, are extremely HUNLCTULIs, 
and dorm the riches af the present wanders, as 
ef the aneroent seided populagion, The hou. for 
hidden by the Molamurchi lay to che faiehfaa, 
ix fuumd only da his savaye state; but in this 
state he @xists In great duimbers, tanthnuing bis 
sromud against the jackals, liyanias, ainl other; 
beasts of prey that infest the same localitv. Ta 
sects are exceedingly rmumeroius ; and even the 
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terrible (to strangers af least) than the my riads of 
flies, beetles, fleas, and other noxiéus vermin, 
which the heat of the climate and the filthy neg- 
ligence of the inhabitants preserve in constant 
strength aid activity. (Pacho,: 61-64, 280-246, 
&e.; Beechy, 107, 211, 280, 301, et pass.) 

The inhabitants are exchisively Bedouin Arabs, 
with the exception of a few Jews in the towns, 
Lhe Arabs differ in nothing from their countrymen 
in other parts, except m being dirlier, less actives 
and exhibiting the worst parts of their national 
character in a more byayyerated form, ‘The coun- 
irv is foverned by* a gbey, suiject, tofthe pacha of 
Tripoli; and the population, notwithstanding the 
resqurees of the country, is thin. Its amount pro- 
bably docs not exceed 1,000, O00), Adecey aud 
sel, passin.) 

The orivinal inhabitants of this district are called 
by Teredotus (Helpom. pass.) Africas (A:8umr}, 
a term wlich“he seen géways to distinedish 

earctully from Eevptians (Acyvrrir), but which 
certainly did not mean a black race of men, Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it woukd appear that, even from 
the @arhest. times, they were Arabs tallowanter the 
wertderlie  [r astoral life, which prevaila amoung 
them to phe present lay. (xvi 885.) “Phe Phi 
Miciins appear to have iradeal with them at a very 

early period ; and from their deseription of the 
eountry prob: tb] voarose the ficst fanciful lea of the 
Hesperian Gardens, which, as alresdy observed, 
were supposed to have their seat in Uhis eonntry. 
This probeble that te report of this duxurtance of 
the district was oe inducement to the (reek 
settlement in Cyrene; but the inneediate cause 
seins La have been the pressere of population im 
Lace:kumon, consequent to the expulsion of ihe 
descendants of the Arguments from Lemnos by the 
Pelascuim poputation of Attica, Alter a troubled 
residence of sume veers, these exiles threw off a 
large luady of cnuivrauts, who, under the eommand 
a atts. ane by urter of the Delphic oracle, e@ta- 
blished the dirst Greek colony in Atrica of whivh 
ihere is any reeord. The pressure of population 
eontinune di Laecdemon, and the oracle wreinye 
the Greeks to fallow their eaunatrymen, a general 
propensity te emigrate was at last excited; anc, 
nhout sixty vears “ater the tirst adventurers had 
Idanded, a movement. that might almost be called 
Hatignal, was mae toward the African shores, 
The natives aint the Reyptians seem to have beeu 
ecputlly akurtiedd at this ruption; they combined 
to expel the intruders, but received so decisive a 
defoat that few of the I: ey plans returmed to their 
own eouutry. ln the succeeding roneration the 
town of Barca, which subsequently gave name to 
the whele country, was built ‘This once fanious 
civ has now vanished, and even its site is a matter 
Of dispute, Por a gencration or tive, there were 
now two Greek kingdoms nr Africa, that of Cyrene 
ind thar ad Piareas both. liawever, shared dhe tile 
af rheir besyptran neiehbour, and, wader Caimlyses, 
becamae a part al the Persian enipire, aud so re- 
matucd, tl the couriesis of Alexander chanwesk 
the aspeet of tuastern afturs, Under his successors 
they formed a part af the Croco. hes vpn king 
dams bur before its fall they passed inio the: 
hauls of Tome, Wali thedsripttun of tle northern 
nations, Africn fell for a while beucath the power 
af the Vandals; but the raid eonquests al the 
early Mohammecons qaickly added this eountry 
to their deminious, ‘Pits was the last important 
revolution; Dorng the many centuries that the 
Greek and Raman ruled in’ area, civilisation, 
arts, and setonces flourished + the remains of acpic- 

duets, teriples, and other mich ty works, suthciently 
aliest. this fact ; bat the retinement was cutirely — 
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_« which introduced it, The Arab is arzain the sole 
possessor of the soil; and the description of the 
shepherd, who held it before the Greek arrived, 
would in efery important particular apply to him 
at this day. The cities of this country, expecially 
those of Berenice (Bengezi), Arsinoe, Barca, Apol- 
lonia, and Cyrene, which gaye name te the district 

called Pentapolis (IlevravoAts), are very famous 
In antiquity, These tows, however, frequently 
changed their names, so that it issemetinmes cif- 
ficult to follow the ancient writers* ‘Whe naine 
Barca has, however, undergone no change, and the 
W, diviston of the country is still called Cyre- 
naica. The 1. portion is called Marworica, which 
is also an ancient denomination, 

BARCELONA, a city and sea-port of Spam, on 
the Mediterranean, cap. prov. 
murine fruitful plain, between the rivers Besos 
aud Ejobregat, at the foot of Moujourch Cless 
Joavis), 81am, ENE. Madrid, 194 m NEL A “alencla, 
connected by railway with hoth these gities. Bop. 

160,014, and including the suburbs (83.787, accor 
Wy to the census of 1867. "Phe town is strongly 
fortitierd, heing surrounded with strong walls, fosses, 
aud battenes, The citadel io the NI of the city 
is a regular octagon on the system of Vauban, 
with ac commodlation for 700 men. The citadel 
communicates with the fort of San Carlos on the 
sea, by a double covercd way, which surrounds the 
city as faras Bareclonetta, The fortress of Mon- 
jouieh, on the mountain of that mame, is looked 
upen, if properly garrisaned, as impreguables it 
colomands the town on the SW, 

The city is divided by the promenade, called La 
Rambla, into two nearly equal parts; that te the 
SAW, beige called the new, amd that to the NE 
the old cy. The streets in the latter are nar-~ 
rower and more crooked than in the former, ‘The 
honses, which are mostly of brick, are generally 
from four lo dive stories hich, With numerous Wih- 
dowa. and baleonies, Vhe okl Roman town may 
still be distinetly traced, eccupying a small emi- 
henee jn the centre of the city, with one of its 
gates and sume of its towers well preserved. With 
the exveption of the cathedral and custom-hotse, 


and the oll palace of the kings of Aragon, few of 


the public buiidings are worth amy special uotice. 
The eathedral ix a noble structure, in the Tater 
Gothic style, with finely painted windows, and a 
choir of court workmanship mud singular delicacy. 


With the exeeption of that of the Domimeans, | 
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industry (Heal Casa de Caridad), numerous hos- 
pitals, a foundling institution, and several other 
charities, The general hospital is a well managed 
institution, The population of the city hag not 
an exclusively Spanish appearance, Spauish hats 
are scarcely to be seen, and the mantilla is not 
indispensable, The features of the females are 
more reenlar, their forms slighter, their com- 
JJexions clearer, aud their hair less coarse than 
that of the Andalusian ladies; but their eyes have 
less expression, The dress of the peasantry is pe- 
culiar, their red caps hanging a foot down their 
backs; crimson girdles, and gaudy coloured plaids, 
wve them a lighly grutesque appearance. Har- 
celona lias seme fine pubhe walks; the Rambla, 
already referred to, is always crowded, and is 
hardly inferior to the Boulevards of Pars. There 
is also a charming walk round the ramparts, with 
dehehtful views, particularly towards the sea. 

The opera here cujoys a considerable reputation ; 
the interior of the theatre is large and handsome, 
There are several valuable libraries and collections 
uf MUSS.: especially the royal archives of the king- 
dom of Aragon, contanung 20,040 loose ADSS., 
400 in fulio volumes, and {00 papal bulis. ‘fhe 
principal manufactures are those of silk, leather, 
lave, wool, and catton, but none of them are very 
tlourishing, 

The trade of Barcelona has declined sigce the 
emancipation of Spanish America; but it is still 
far from imeonsiderable, The subjoined state- 
Tacit, cempilecd from official returus, gives the 


-* 


number of British vessels which entered the port - 


of Barcelona during the five years 1360464, to- 
gether with ihe amount of their tonnage, and. the 











total value of carzves :-— ; 
Years opts | Twiis Value of Cargoea 

1860) 170 | 37, 793 £582,560 

KG 133 | B4,785 308,605 

Tsu 1350 40) 092 96 720 

1863 | 185 | 40,620 107,615 

Id of oo 015 | 83 S70 
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The principal nmports are cotton, sugar, fish, 
luides, cacoa, iron hoops, cimmamon, dye-woods, in- 
digo, staves, cheese, bees’ wax, ¢ coffee, hors and 
SHCCIC, mostly from America, Cuba, and Porto 
The exports consist of wrought silks, soap, 
lircarms, paper, hats, laces, ribands and steel. The 








the convents are destitute of any attractions; andj harbour is formed by a mole running to a eon- 


the records and pictures af the herepies whoa had | siderable distance 


suffered in the city from 1480 to 1726, described by 
Myr. Townsend as existing m the latter, are jo 
longer ta be met with. 


Barcelona has a royal pinta of government, and! more than 10 ft. water. 


is the seat af the provincial authorities, A frst 


de Comercio, or board of trade, supports pulilic 
professorships of navigation, architecture, paint- | 
‘yessels are obliged 


inv, aculpture, perspective hundscape, and orna- 
mental flower-drawing, engraving, chernistry, 
experimental philosophy, avTiculture, amd botany : 

short-hand writing, commerce, and acecuuts ; me- 
chanics, and the Euglish, French, and Jtalian lan- 
guages, It has a large cabinet of coins, and awards 


pensions and rewards for superior attainments anc 


weful inventious. 1[t also maintains sme of tts 


stulenta m forelun parts, to perfect theniselves in! 


their studies: and has expended large sums in 
drawing plans and taking levels of the ground lor 
eanals and other public warks in the province, — lt 
has alsa four public libraries, an ecelesiastiea] semi- 
nary, civht colleges, a college of SUT CONS, aul 
ee | Pe rs es baa eeatbicsene, Oy 
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ein a s. direction, having a light- 
house and hattery at its extremity. The depth 
of water within the mole is from 18 to 20 ft: but 

| there is a bar outside, which has frequently not 
When in the harbour, 
vessels are pretty well protected; they arc, how- 
ever, exposed to the S. winds, and great damage 

ras dauc by a dreadful storm m 1821. Large 
to anchor outside the male, 
The commercial activity of the ‘city has preatly 
Improved smice the opening of the lines of railway 
which conuect it with the capital and the must 
important towns of Spain. A railway across the 
Pyrenees to Perpignan completes the direct in- 
tereourse with the northern states of Europe, The 
line from Barcelona to Saragossa was chiefly con- 
structed with the aid of Freuch eapital. 

Barcelona is supposed to have been founded 
about 200 vears before the Christian era, and 30U 
after the establishmefit, of the Carthagmians in 
Spain, and to have been named after its foundler, 
Hamilear Bareino, After the Romans and the 
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Charlemagne and Ludovico Pio, m 801, It was 

then governed by counts, who were independent 

sovereyena, till, the end of the twelfth century, 

when if was ceded, by marriage, to the crown of 
Aragon, Barcelona is distinguished in the history 

uf the middle ages fur the zeal, skill, and success 

with which her citizens prosecuted commercial 

undertakings. She singly rivalled the maritime 

downs of [taly in the commerce of the Levant; 

and was one of the first to establish consuls and 

factories in distant countries, fur the protection 

and security of trade. She would scem alse to be | 
entitled to the honour of having compiled and | 
promulgated the famvuus code of -maritime law, ! 
known by the name of the Coroslate ded Mare ; 
and che earlicst authentic notices of the practice 
of marine insurance, and of the negotiation of bills | 
of exchange, are to be found in her annals, She | 
has been more celebrated ay a commercial than as | 
a manufacturing towi; though ut this, alse, her 

progress has been very respectable, 

(arceloga has sustained seven regular sieges | 
since its recovery from the Arabs, During the | 
vreater part of the war of the Succession, it ad- 
hered finnby to the party of Charles; but,after a 
(lesperate resistance, 1t was taken, in 1714, by the | 
forces of Phrlip ¥V., commanded by the Due de! 
Berwick, The French got possession of it in 
J X08, and kept it all through the Peninsular War, 
In 1821 it ws attacked by the yellow fever, which 
is said to have carried off a tifth part of the popu- 
lation. «Thirteen councils have been held here, 
and ubove twenty-four assemblics of the Cortes, 
down te-the last,in 1706. Jt has had, alse, many 
visita frum the Spanish monarchs, as they were 
obhged by the laws of Catalomla to appear here | 
In perso to be crowned ail take the oaths as ; 
sovercigns of this principality and of Aragon: | 
which ceremony was observed down to the time of | 
Philip -V. (Mifiano, Dicezonario Geopvraticu, 1. 
300-306, and Suppl, art..* Barcelounay Report of 
Mr. Cousul Baker on the ‘Trade of Bareclana for 
1464, in ‘ Consular Reports.’ 

Bakceloxna (NEW), a town of Colorndia, cap. 
prov., on the left bank of the Neverl, about 3m. 
from the sea, and 40m. SW. Cumana; lat. 10° & 
52° Nw lone. 64° 47° W. Estimated pop. T000 
about half of whom are whites. At the beginning 
of the present century, it iad a considerable trade 
with the W. Juda islands. [tis still a place of some 
cummerce, being well sttuated for the exportation 
uf the cattle and other produce of the Zanes to the 
W. India islands, Speaking generally, it is badly 
Inuit; the liouses being of mul and ul furnished, 
The streets are unpaved, which makes them filtliy 
during the rains, while in dry weather the dust tm 
intulerable, [fis said to be one of the most un- 
healthy places in 5. Atnerica, 1t was founded in 
1634; previously to which, the cap, of the distr. 
was Cumanagoto, two leagues higher up the river. 

BARCELONETA, a suburb of Barcelona, on 
the SI. side of the river, often Gunsidered as 4 sepa- 
Tate town. It was built im lrod, on a wmform 
plan, under the direction of Marquis Mina: the 
houses are all of recl brick. 

BARCELONETTE, a town of France, dep, 
Basses Alpes, cap. arrond. on the Ubaye, 30 m, NE. 
Digne. Pop, 2,426 in 1861. It is beautifully 
situated in a fine valley at the foot of the Alps, 
above 3,400 ft. above the level of the sea, [Et , 
consists principally of two main streets, which in- 
tersect each other at right angles; the houses are 
neat and good ; and, altogether, this ts perhaps the | 
handsvmest town of the French Atps, It has acourt | 
of original junsdigtion, a college, a pxaimary nor- | 
mal school, and an agneyitural society. Above: 
200 silk looms have recently been established here, 
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BAREILY 369 
and it has also some manufactures of cloth, and , 
fulling—mitls, 

Barcelonette is believed to occupy the site of 
a Roman town. Being on the frontier of two 
states frequently at war, it has heen repeatedly 
taken and retaken: but was definitively ceded 
to France by the treaty of Utrecht. It was the 
mative place of Manuel, the liberal deputy, to 
whose memory a monument has been constructed 
in the principaksquare, It consists of a fountain, 
surmounted ®y a funeral urn, and having on one 
af its sides a bust of Manuel, with thé useription, 
taken from Lecranger, ‘ Bras, téte et cccur, tout 
était peuple en lui.’ 

BARCELOS, or BARCELLOS, a town of Por- 
tugal, prov, Minho, on the Cavado; 28 m. N. 
Oporto. Pop, 4,200 in 1858. It is surrounded 
by walls flanked with towers: streets: broad and 
strairht, houses well built: it has a fine bnidge 
over the river, a grammar-sehocl, a hospital, and 
aworklousg, The town is very ancient, 

BARDSEY, a small island of N. Wales, in the 
Irish Sea, near the N. point of Cardigan Bay, 
co. Caernarvon; lat, 529 45° N., Jong. 4° 46° W. 
Length about 2 m.; breadth 1m, The pop. in 
1831 was 84, but har! decreased in 1861 to 81. The 
island contains 370 acres, one-eighth of which is 
a mountain ridge, feeding afew sheep and rabbits; - 
the rest a tolerably fertile clay soil, growing good. 
wheat and barley, Its rental does not exceed 
1002 a year, in three distiuct holdings, It 1s ac- 
cessible ouly on the SE. side, where there is a 
small well-sheltered harbour fer vessels of thirty 
or forty tons, On the N, and Ni. it is sheltered 
by the promontory of Braich-y-Pwll, 24 m, distant. 
Ln the channel between them is a very rapid cur- 
renl, rendering it unsafe, except to experienced 
hands. The perpendicular and projecting cliffs 
are a preat resort of puffing and other migratory 
birds in the breeding season, and their eges form 
a considerable trade, being gathered by mei, gus- 
pended from the summits of the promentory. There 
is a lighthouse on the island (with fixed and re- 
volving lights), established in 1821, under the 
Trinity House, having the lantern elevated 141 ft. 
above the sea. It is said to owe its present name 
tu its forming a refuge for the last Welsh bards, 
It had an ancient and celebrated abbey, the annual 
revenue of which, at the general suppression, was 
40h 1s, did. The site is traceable only from nu- 
merous walled graves, and a building called the 
Abbot's Lodge. [n a ruined antique oratory, with 
an insulated stone altar at the E, end, the church 
service is read on Sundays by one of the inhab. 
to the rest, when the weather does not permit them 
to Tesort to the parish church of Aberdavon, on 
the promontory, 

BAREILY, an inl, distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Delhi, mostly between 289 and 29° N, lat.; having 
N, the distr. of Pillibheet, E. and Sk. Shahje- 
hanpore, and W. and SW. Saiswan and Morada~ 
bad: area 6,900 sq. m.; surface geucrally level 
and well cultivated: the Ganges bounds it W., 
and the Ramgunga and mahy small streams mter- 
sectit. In summer the heat is intense, but during 
winter, with N. winds, the thermometer falis 
below 30° VFahr., and water freezes mn the tents, 
A few years aco there were said to be 4,408,380 
kucha begas of land in cultivation, assessed with 
aland-tax of 2,266,280 rupees, or a little more than 
& annas per bega, BMiost of this is realised, though 
the pov. not resorting to sales of land for arrears 
of taxation, as in tle lower provinees the land-tax 
has always been dificult to coilect, and much 
depends npon the decision and judgment of the col- 
lector, 3,662,022 begas are fit fer culture, but not 
in actual tillage; and 3,008,809 begas are reported 
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as waste. To the N. there is much jungle, and 
between Bareily city and Anopshcr extensive 
wastes prevail, consisting of lands which were 
formerly cultivated, but are now covered with 
long grass, which parches and inflames in summer, 
and swarms with foxes, jackals, hogs, and game. 
Bishop Heber says, that the soil and climate gene- 
rally are very fine; in most parts date-palms and 
plantains are common, as well as walnut, apple, 
find pear-irees, vines, dc. This distr, is noled far 
& fine species of rice called basmati (premnant with 
perfume), superior to the best of Patna. IIus- 
bandry, in general, is superior to that of Oude, 
ad the articles produced of a better Quality: the 
sugar, riee, amd cotton are the highest priced in 
India, The reads and bridges are better than in 
most parts of the British provinces: al the cart. 
cOMmMGHTY WE use is a larger and more convenient 
vehicle than that of Bengal Formerly a grent 
esl of salt, called Aurruh sefi, was made collate- 
ralivy with uitre, in this distr, and exported in 
larce quantities. “The imports from the lower 
provare chiclly chintzes, ciudjoes, salt, coarse sugar, 
and cutlery, cottons, cheap trinkets, carnl, beads, 
atl slave-yirls: articles (rom the hill reeion, and 
ever trom Thibet, were formerly tinported thither 
on the backs of goats. The inhab. are pretty 
erualiy divided inte Tiindoos aud Mohammedans : 
ihe tobe of Banjarces (earriers and biulleck 
drivers). estimated at 11.000, have heen all cai 
verted dram the formerioa the latter faith, Not 
lene stnee Bareily distr. was overrun by clans of 
Muhammedan warriors, or rather banditti, ready 
ta jem any leader whe chose te ldre them, ane 
many thousmids of whom served ander THolkar, 
Jeswrnt Jiow, &e.: they were disaffeeted to the 
Dritish government, and for many yours disturbed 
the country by robberies and other crimes: they 
have at length mostly either dispersed or settled 
dawn into more quiet lives: but Bareily is still 
a distr, from which judicial appewls to the supreme 
courts are very frequent. There are 108 L'ersinn 
and Ilo TWindeo schools in this distr, entirely 
supported by the pujpals, tlindeos and AMussul- 
Inans have no scruples asx to mixing towethier in 
these establishments: cescding, writing, arithmetic, 
aml Persian constitute the principal branches of 
tuillon., ‘The original Sauserit. name of this terre 
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terv was Kuttair, i) Incorporated with Rollei: ’ 
with which it was ceded, in i774, to the nabeb of | two hospitals, and a large arsenal, mechiding within 


Qudes since 101 18 kas been under tie British 
presi. af Bengal, 
Ganniny, a city of Windostan, cap. of the above 


if corn magazines andl a wont de pict, 
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at‘empt to impose a police tax, which was tiof 
quelled without much difficulty and bloodshed, 
The lands in the vicinity are but 8 ft. above the 
waters of the Kamgunga, and are annually inun- 
dated, 

BAREN TON, a town of France, dep. La Manche, 
cap. caut., 7m, SE. Morlaix, Pop. 2,918 m 1801, 

BAREFLEUR, a sea-port town of France, dep, 
La Manche, 16m. 7. Cherbourg. Pop. 1,804 in 
1831. Ets harbour, which was once considerable, 
ig now choked up with sand, 

DBARGA, a town of Central Italy, prov, Lucea, 
hear the Serchio, £6 m. N. Lucca. Pop, of cis- 
trict. 7,790 im 1861. There are fine jasper quarries 
in ifs cuyirons, 

BAauGA, a town of Northern Italy, prov. Coni, 
24m. ShW. Turin. Lop. 3,900 in 1808. It is 
situated at. the foot of the Alps, near the left bank 
of the Crandon, It has a manufactory of arms, 
and & pretty active commerce, There are slate 
(Marries in its vicnity, 

SARGEMONT, a town of France, dép. Var, 7 
mM. NN. Draguignan, Pop. 1.870 in LaG1. Tt 
stands on a hill covered with vines and olives, and 
sheltered by mountains. SMoreri, the author of 
Ihe famous historical and biographical dictionary 
(Le Grand Dictionnaire Histerique), was born 
here im L643, 

GALT (an. Berizn), a sea-port and ‘city of 
Southern Ttaly, cap. prov, of same name, on the 
Adriatic, obm, NNW) Tarentuor: lat, 419 7? 42” 
Noy lone. 16° OS 2" EL Pop, 81,527 in 1861, The 
town vecuples a tongue af land of a trinnguiar 
form, andis defended by double walls and a cita- 
del, ‘The views from the rampart above the har- 
hour are extremely fie, Streets narrow, erooked, 
ad dilthy ; houses mostly mean: water brackish 
and bad. Vrincipal public buildings,—eathedral, 
with a steeple 263 ft. high; the old priory of St, 
Sichulas, founded i 1087, resorted to by thousands 
of plerims; the college, founded in 1817 for the 
education af nobles; the lyceum, the new theatre, 
aud the vast urldinge of the diocesan seminary, 
whieh: attmits 120 seholars from four provinces, 
whe are fel, lodged, clothed, and instructed for 
eivht ducnats a month each. it is the seat of au 
archhi-hopric, and of a civil and crimmal court, 
Besttvs the cathedral it has several parish churehes, 
mid convents fur both sexes, an orphan asylum, 


]t has 


| lnlivics of cotton, cloth, silk, hats, soap, glass, &c. 


The ange stemechica, a quer made of herbs and 


(istrict, seat ofa court ef eireuil and appeal, lead }Splces, and used all over Naples as chasse cuff’, is 


aa juienal chivision, anil one of the six chicl pro- 
vinelal cities in the Dengal presidency ; or the 
haiks of the anttied Jooah and Sunead: lat, 280 257 
Na done FHO 16 Bog che om. NWeoef the Ganges, 
aud Tiffin, wAW. Caleutta ‘Total area 2057 sq. 
Ines pop. 1.5¢8,268 ta bse, The principal street 
Is nearly 2m. long, and tulerably well built, dad 
He hetiwes are only one story high, There are 
seveTal mosques, and an old fort erumbiiwe te 
rin. The British civil station and cantommnents, 
consisting of a quadrangular citadel, surrounded 
by acutely, stand S, of the town, 

The elie? manufactures are brazen water-pots, 
decorated with varrish aud a remarkable initation 
obsoldige; other househeld articles: with saddlery, 
auitlery, eurpets, onbroidery, and hookahs, ‘There 
are 131) Persie and TDiideo sehools an Bareity, 
ou seminaries, alfended by about 8.0000 pritdis, 
aid an established English eolleee with G0 stu- 
dents; fi persons teach Arabte, and 2 others me- 
dicine, and in the yvielwity there are 9 Eindoe and 
13 Persian schools, Jn L800 an aulirming insur- 


prepared here in great perfection. The port, which 
is cucumbered with saud, only admits small yes . 
sls; but in the reads there is good anchorage in 
trem 16 te 18 fathoms. Nearer the shore, ig from 
le te 12 fathoms, the erowad is foul and rocky, 
Arabway, opened in 1860, connects the town with 
‘Trani anc Ancona, and max possibly contribute to 
ritse the fallen fortunes of the place, Lari isa 
very anelenteity. Itis referred to by Lorace, Bari: 
mene piscost, (Sati. 3.) In more modern times 
if fell successively inte the possession of the Sara- 
cons ad Normans. [thas been three times nearly 
destroyed, and as often rebuilt on the same place, 
BARILE, a town of Southern Italy, prov, Po- 
tenn, hin, SSE. Mech. Pop. 4,272 in f861. It 
siinids aoa hil, and has three churches. Ft was 
fowndedt by a Greck colony of the Lower Empire, 
BARJAC, a tewn of France, dep. Gard, cap. 
catd., Pon, I, Alais. Pop, 2,523 in 1861, 
DABFOLS, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. 
cant, I2oag. NNW. DBrignalles, Pop. 3,435 in 
NOG. Ff has a filature of silk, with fabrics of 


rection broke out in this city, oecasiuied by an paper aud carthenware. distilleries, and tanneries, 
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Fhe subterranean chapel of the ci-devant convent 
of the barefooted Carmelites has some very curious 
stalactites, 

BARKING, a town and par, of England, co, 
Essex, hund. Beacontra, on the Roding, 8 m. E. 
Lenudou, The population, which was 3,404 in 
1831, had risen to 3,076 in 1861. The whole pa- 
rish liad a pop. of 10,996 in 1861, The town is 
situated af the head of Barking Creek {as the Ro- 
ding, below the town, is usually called}, where it 
wiiens and receives the tide of the Thames, 2 m, 
Above its intlix inte that river, The Roding con- 
tracts much immerhately above the town, but has 
been made navicable for small craft to Tlford. 
The church wag formerly attached to thie celebrated 
abbey, and has many curious monuments, The 
living is‘a vicarage, with to chapels (one at IL 
ford, the other at. Epping Forest) annexed; it is 
m the patronage of All Souls’ Coll, Oxford. 
There is a free school and market house, A court 
is held by the Jord of the manor every third week, 
where causes of trespass, aod of debts under 40s, 
are tried. The inhabitants are chicily fishermen, 
ar cngared as bargemen and market earriers to 
Londou, The parish contains 10,170 acres, about 
1,600 of which are oceupicd by the forest. of Lai 
nault, where is the famous Fairlop Oak, round 
Which an annual fair is held on the first Friday in 
duly. Another portion, called the Level, is so low 
that high tides are only kept out by an embank- 
ment; and it has heen subject in farmer times to 
frequent inundations, The last serious one oe- 
curred in 1707, when 1,000 acres of rich land were 


lost, and a sandbank formed at the breach, 1m, | 


Jong, stretching bal aerosa the river, Alter an 
unsuceesstul attempt by the proprictors, parlia- 
ment toek it ap as a national concer, and a fresh 
embankment was made, which eost 40,0002 This 
has been since kept in repair under commissioners 
appoutted for the purpose. The bank is fram & to 
14 ft. hugh, and has a pathway on its summits. 
(ireat. quantities of veectables are supplied from 
this parish to the Lotelon markets, being for- 
warded chicily by railway, Under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the whole parish is placed in the 
Romford unien, and has cieht guardians, 

The abbey was one of the richest and most. 
ancient in the kingdom, it was founded about 677, 
for nuns of the Benedictine arder, and several of 
its aulibesses were canonised. In 470, it was de- 
stroyed by the Danes, and in the Loth -eeatury 
rebuilt andl restored to its former splendour by 
Ecdlear, Subsequent te the Conquest, its goveru- 
ment was frequently assumed by the Enetlish 
queens, Tts abbess was one of the four who held 
laronial rank, and lived in great state. At the 
goncral suppression, ifs annual revenue was, ac- 
cording: to Speed, 1,044 6s, 2é,; according to 
Thyrdale, s624 (28, 8h The abbess and thirty 
nuns were pousioned off There is scarcely a trace 
jeft. of the builrling, 

BAR-LE-DUG, or BAR-SUR-ORNAIN, a town 
of Franee, cap. dep. Meuse, on the Oroain, (28 m, 
BK. Paris, en the Paris-Strasboure rulway. Cop. 
122 in P6G1, It studs partly on the summit 
aad deelivity, and partly at the foot ofa hil Ita 
‘astle, of which only the ruins now remain, was 
burnt down in 1649, and ils fartttications were dis- 
mantled in t670. The lower town, traversed liv 
the Ormain, over which there are three store 
bridges, is the hest hull, and is the seat of manu- 
factures and trade, Amoug the public buildings 
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normal school, a society of agriculture and of — 
arts, and a public library; it is also the scat of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, 
and of a council of prudes hommes, The eatablish- 
ments for spinning cotton produce annually about 
500,000 kilogs. yarn; and there are fabrics of 
cotton stuffs, handkerchiefs, hosiery, bats, and 
jewellery, with tanneries, works for dyei ng Turkey- 
rel, The raihvay, as well as the river Ornain, 
which is navigable from the town, furnish great 
facilities for forwarding timber, wine, and other 
urticles, for the supply of Paris. Its confitures de 
groseilles arp highly esteemed. 

BARLETTA, a sea-port town of Southern 
Italy, prov. Caserta, on the Adriatic, 34 m, NW. 
Bari; lat, 41° 19’ 26” N,, long. 16° 18° 1u” FE, 
Pop. 26,379 in 1861. It is encompassed by walls, 
ail defended by a citadel: streets wide and well 
paved, but slippery; houses large and lofty, built 
with hewn stone, which, from age, has acquired a 
polish little inferior to that of marble, Principal 
public building-—the cathedral, a Gothic strue- 
turc, remarkable for its high steeple, elezant ex- 
terlor, and the antique granite columns in its 
Interior: there ave also several other churches and 
convents for both sexes; an erphan asylum; a 
college, fouled by Ferdinand (V2; and’a hatd- 
some theatre, Near the church of St. Stephen, in 
one of the principal streets, is a ecolussal bronze 
statue, ly ft. 3 tu. high, representing, as is sup- 
posed, the Emperor idleraclius. Barletta is the 
residence of a sub-inteudaut, and an Ipspector- 
general of the adjoining salt-works, A maguiticent 
saleway euamurnueates from the town te the har-- 
hour. This is furmed by a mole runing out from 
the shore with a breakwater lying before it, On 
the latter is a low Heht-house, The harbour only 
adinits small vessels; but there is good anchorage 
in the reads, with off-shore winds, at from 1 to 
Sm. N. by W. of the lighthouse, in from 8. to 13 
fathoms, soft maddy bottom, It earries on a con- 
siterable trade with other ports of the Adriatic, 
aud the Ionian Islands, Principal exports—-wile, 
oi, salt, corn, wool, lamb and kid skins, almonds, 
and liquorice, Mir. Keppel Craven says that Bar- 
letta appeared te him inlinitely superior to most 
Neapolitan towns, In winter the climate is ex- 
ecedingly mikl; but during part of the hot months, 
it is unhealthy. There are very productive salt 
springs about ¢ m. N. from the town, Managed on 
aceaunt of government, (Craven’s Naples, p. 86.) 

BARMEN. See ELbeRrenpt, 

BARMOUTH, or ABERM AW, a town and sea- 
port of N. Wales, co, Merioneth, bund. Kdernion, 
par, Corwen, 65 m. W, Shrewsbury ; lat, 52° 43° 
N., long, 4° 2’ W. Pop. of registrar's district, 
7,643 in (861. The town is situated on the N. side 
the entrance of the Maw, in Cardigan Bay, where 
that, river opens to an estuary (of about @# i. in 
breadih at hich water), which forms its harbour, 
The houses are built in suceessive ranyos up the 
steep aeclivity of a bare rocky mountain, from the 
base to about the sanynit, mad are sheltered on the 
N, and I, by other mountains. The whole has a 
singnlarly romantic appearance, There are seye- 
ral churches of the established worship, and the 
tndependents, Calvinists, and Wesleyans haye 
wipes, Barniouth ranks high, asa favourite place 
af resort, amore ihe watering towns of this coast, 
There are excelent hotel’, wilh seawater baths, 
Puliand anc assembly-rooms, and numerous ree 
spectable lodging-houses, The entrance to the 


are the hotel of the prefect, the town-house, col- i) harheur is partially closed by the small island of 


lege, and theatre, [n one of the churches is the | ¥ns-¥-! | 
celebrated monument of Reneé de Chatans, Prinee | beaeh, on ihe 8, 


rawd, or Priar’s Tsland, and by a gravel 


There are shifling sands, called 


of Orange, by Nichicr, pupil of Michael Angelo, the N, and S. bars, which make the entrance Wilfi- 
In. fy “Uy roo aa oy . 1 . 1 Co _ - 
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” ereat burden at spring tides. In 1802 it was im- BARNET (CHIPPING), a par. and town of 


proved by buijding a sma!l pier, on which there is | England, eo, Hertford, hund. Cashio, 11 m NNW. 
a beacon, There are weekly markets on Tuesdays | London. Pop, of parish, 2,983 in 1861. It crowns 
and Fridays, and four fairs, held on Shrove-Tues- | a hill on the line of the great N. road from the 
day, Whit-Monday, Oct. 7th, Nov. 21st. Ship- | metropolis; and, being a considerable thorough- 
building and tanning are carried on to some ex- | fare, and having a station on the Great Norther 
tent in the port. Previously to the last French | railway, has usually a bustling appearance, The 
war, it traded with Ireland and the Mediterranean, | church is ancicat, with an embattled tower. There 
but the coasting trade is now the only one, It] is also an independent chapel; a free grammar- 
exports timber, bark, copper, lead, and manganese school, founded by Elizabeth ; another free school, 
ores, and slutes; and iinports corn and flour, coals, | founded 1725; and two sets of almshouses, each for 
limestone, hides, and groceries, The river is navi- | six poor women, A weekly market on Monday, 
gable for barges of 20 tons to within 2m, of Dol-j; and fairs April 8 and September 4: the latter 
gelly, There is a large turbary in the vicinity, | beiug one of the principal cattle fairs in the king- 
through which a walled canal is formed, and by it |dom. It 1s the central town of a poor law union 
and the Maw fel is conveyed to both towns. Bar- | of nine parishes. 
inouth is a creek of the port of Aberystwith:| On the 14th April, 1471, the decisive battle took 
Abermaw is the Welsh name, indicative of its | place between Edward IV, and the Earl of War- 
locality: the English one was adopted at a mect- | wick, on Gladsmuir Heath, in the vicinity of this 
ing of masters of vessels, in 1768, From the har- j town; when the latter, at the head of the Lancas- 
dour to where the Astro joins the sea, there is a| trian forces, was totally defeated and slain, .An 
smovth sandy beach, the view from which is mag* ) obelisk was erected in 17-40, in commemoration of 
nilicent. On the W. are the opposite shores a the event. 
Caernarven; on the Nv high mountains protrade| BARNSLEY, a market-to, of England, W. nd- 
into the sea; above which, in the distance, Snow- ; ing co, York, on the Dearne, 155 m. NW. by N 
don may be seen in clear weather. The line of} London, 34m. SW. York, and 9 m, 5. Wakeheld, 
road to Dolgelly, 10m. E, of Barmouth, comprises, | on the Great Northern railway. The population, 
perhaps, the most magnificent scencry in Wales, | which was 8.284 in 1821, and 12,310 um 1841, had 

BARNARD CASTLE, a market:to. of Eng-! risen to 17,890 in 1861. The to. (in Domesday 
land, co. Durham, on the Tees, 227 m, NNW. | Book called Bernesleye) is situated on the side of 
London, and 2m, SW. Durham, Pop. 4,477 in| a hill, Streets generally narrow, and houses old, 
186]. It derives its name from its founder, Bar- , but latterly it. bas been much improved, and_ is 
nara, an ancestor of John Baliol, and a native of | paved, lighted with gas, and well supplied with 
the place, who erected a strong castle, which after-| water, It has two episcopal places of worship, 
svards became the property of Rich. LIL when Duke | with a Rom, Cath, and several dissenting chapels, 
of Goucester, in right of lis wife, Anne Nevilic. | A’ free rrammar-school was founded in 1664, it 
During a rebellion in the time of Hzabeth it was | has also national and other schools, a subseription 
taken by the insurgents, alter a stubborn defence, | library, and a scientific institution, A court baron 
The town, situated on a steep acelivity over the | is held annually, ander the Duke of Leeds, lord of 
‘Y'ees, consists principally of one street, nearly a| the manor, a court leet, for the honour of Ponte- 
mile long, well paved, and supplied with water, | fract, with jurisdiction to the amount of 5/, every 
and of a very cheerful appearance, from the houses | third Saturday; and petty sessionson Wednesday. 
being built of a white freestone. St. Mary’s church | The meetings are held in the new town-hall. This 
is an ancient structure, with a square embattled | 1s one of the places fur receiving votes at general 
tower. The Wesleyan aud Primitive Methodists | elections for the nding.  Limen is extensively 
and the Independents have places of worship, It) manufactured, as 1s also steel wire for needles, 
haa, also, a national school, formed and supported | There are three foundries, in which steam engines 
by voluntary subscriptions ; an hospital for widows, | are made, and bleaching and dyeing are carried om, 
founded by John Baliol; sud a mechanics’ insti- | The place is surrounded with coal-pits, a, great 
tute, with a library, A jury, chosen at the court ; portion of the produce of which is sent by raij te 
baron, of Darlington manor, which has jurisdiction | the metropolis. Markets on Wednesday and Sattur- 
for debts under 40s., together with the steward of , day; fairs on the last Wednesday in Feb., 15th 
the manor, have the government of the town. Tt | May, and 11th Oct, A canal, connecting the Calder 
is a station for receiving: votes at elections for | and Don, passes by the town. 
members for the 8, division of the co, Fhemanu-| BARNSTABLE, a sea-port town of the United 
facture of Scotch camlets, which was carried on to | States, Massachussetts, cap, co. same name, on the 
a considerable extent, has lately declined ; but the ; narrow isthmus bounding Cape Cod Bay, to the 
manufacture of carpets, hats, aid thread, for spin- | 8., 63 m. SE. Boston. Pop. 6,090 in 1860, It 
ning which there are several mills on the river, is | has harbours on both sides the isthmus; that on 
ina thriving state. NN. of the town was Marwood, | the St. side, called Hyannes Harbour, is pro- 
once a considerable town, and giving name to an} tected by a breakwater, formed at the expense of 
extensive tract of country, but new to be traced | the general government. There are extensive salt 
only in the ruins of the church, which is converted ) marshes in the neighbourhood, whence large 
“110 4 bam. About 2m, distant there ia a chaly- | quantities of salt are obtained, and the inhabit- 
beate spring. ‘he corn market, which is one of | ants are largely engaged in the fishery and coast— 
the largest. in the N. of England, is held on Wed-] ing trades, ‘The port has about 80,000 tons of 
nesidays, that for cattle on alternate Wednesdays ; | shipping, one-half of which is employed in the 
fuirs on the Wednesdays in Master and Whitsun | coasting trade and in the cod and mackerel fish- 
weeks, and on St, Magdalen’s day, eries, 

BARNAUL, a mining town of Siberia, gov.| BARNSTAPLE, a port of entry, bor. and town 
Tobglsk, cire, Tomsk, ow the river Obi, near the | of England, co, Devon, hund, Braunton, on the I, 
Altai Mountains, lat. 53° 20’ N,, long. 43° 26' E, | bank of the Taw, where it i joined by the Yeo, 
Pop. 11,685 in 1454, The town is the seat of a | and at the point where it begins to expand into 
board for the adtministration of the mines, and large | an estuary, 172m, W. by 8. London, by read, and 
quantities of gold and silver orc are melted here, ; 233m. by Great Western Raiiway. The popu- 
Considerable quantities of gold are obtained from | lation, which amounted to 11,371 in 1801, had 
alin tntenme fallon te 10.788 17 1R61. There were ?.1£6 inha- 
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bited houses in 1851, and 2,187 in 1861. The 
town is situated in 2 vale, sheltered on the E, by 
a semicircle of hills, and contains many good 
open streets and well-built houses; it is adequately 
supplied with water, and paved and lighted under 
a local act. The communication with the oppo- 
site side the river is kept up by means of an 
ancient bridge of 16 arches, Besides the estab. 
church (a spacious old structure with a spire}, the 
Baptists, Independents, and Methodists have each 
achapel. The guildhall is a handsome modern 
building, the under part of which is oceupied as a 
market-place. There is a good theatre and bil- 
lard and assembly-rooms; a free gtammar-school 
endowed in 1649, in which the poet Gay, a native 
of the vicinity, and some other distinguished in- 
dividuals, have been educated; two other en- 
dowed charity-schools: in one 50 boys and 20 girls 
are clothed and instructed, in the other 20 girls 
are taught to read and knit; with national and 
other schools supported by subseription, ‘There 
are three sets of almshouses in the town for aged 
poor: Paige’s, founded in 1553; Litchdon’s, in 
1624; and Hernwoeod's: they provide for about 60 
mlividuals, The N. Devon infirmary is near 
Bamstaple : if isan extensive establishment, sup- 
ported by subscription, for the medical relief of 
the district, The town has a weekly market. on 
Friday; monthly cattle-markets on the same day, 
which are numerously attended; two great markets 


on the Friday preceding April 21st, and the se-! 


cond Friday in December; and a large annual 
fair fur horses, cattle, and sheep, beld ou the 19th 
Sept. and two following davs, In the town are 
manufactories of sere, interior broad cloths, and 
lace; and in the immediate vicinity, six or seven 
tan-yards, a paper-mill, and an iron-foundry; 
considerable quantities of carthenware, tiles, and 
bricks, are aluo made in the neighbourhood. The 
quay is only approachable by the smaller elasses 
of vessels; and the only deep water within the 
bay, for vessels to ride in, is at the Pool of Apple- 
dere. This bar, which is at the outer entrance to 
the estuary of the Taw (74 m. W, of Barnstaple), 
has, at low water springs, not above 2 ft.; at high 
water ditto, 27 ft.; and at high water neaps, about 
idft. The shipping, on Jan, 1, 1864, comprised 
1,061 sailing vessels, of 42,058 tons, and 210 
steamers, of 17,465 tons, which entered the har- 
hour. The clearances, in 1463, amounted to a 
total of 407 vessels, of 23,647 tons, inclusive of 
20f steamers, of 16,568 tons. The imports of the 
tewn consist chiefly of timber and deals from 
(Canada and the Baltic, coals and culm from Wates 
aud Bristol, and grocerics, The exports consist 
of the manufactured and agricultural produce of 
the town and district. The town is connected 
bv railway with Excter and other towns in the 
west of Kngland. The new parl. borough com- 
prises the par, of Barnstaple, and portions of that 
of Pilton, on the N., and Bishop's Tawton, on the 
8.2 1618 divided into two wards, and governed by 
a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen councillors. 
Courts of pleas, and sessions, are held quarterly, 
in the guildhall; and a county court is established 
here. Barnstaple has returned two mem. to the 
H, of C. since the 23rd of Edward I., the right of 
election being in the remaining old freemen and 
104 householders. Regist, electars, 793 in 8b4, 
Barnstaple ia of great antiquity, having been a 
burgh in the reign of Athelstan, It had a eastle, 
built in the reign of William I.: at the Domesday 
survey there were forty burgesses within, and 
nine without, the boroucl. It furnished three 
ships ayainst the Spanish armada, and, in the latter 
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with France and Spain. It had a monastery of 
Cluniac monks, founded soon after the Conquest, 
which continued till the general suppression. 
BAROACH or BROACH (Barigosha), a marit. 
British district of Iindostan, prov. Gujerat, pres. 
Bombay, chietly between Jat. 21° 25° and 22° 20° 
N,, and long. 72° 50’ and 73° 23 B.; having N, 
Karrah distr, E, Baroda, 8, Surat, and W. the 
Gulf of Cambay: area 1,600 sq. m. Pop, esti- 
mated at 250,000, Jt is one of the best cultivated 
and Taost populous tracts in the W, of India: its 
aspect is however rendered rather unpleasant from 
the absence of trees, and the ill-built villazes of 
unburné bricks. Cotton is one of its chief pro- 
ducts, Three-fourths of the pop, are Hindaos; 
the rest Mohammedans. It has formed since 1808 
part of the British Gominions, | 
BARoacn (an. Barygaza, water of wealth), cap. 
of the above district, on the N. bank of the Ner- 
budda, 25 m. from its mouth ; lat. 21° 46’ N,, long. 
73° 14°, Pop, estimated at 30,000 in 1820, and 
at 20,000 m 1853. ‘Fown poor and mean; streets 
narrow and dirty ; climate hot, and considered un- 
healthy, The Nerbudda is here two m. across, is 


* 


very shallow, and abounds with carp and other - 


fish, Baroaeh maintains a considerable trade in 
cotton, grain, andl seeda, with Bumbay and Surat, 
Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Hindoos, The 
Brahmins have 4 hospital for sick and infirm ani- 
mals, supported by voluntary gifts, taxes on mar- 
riages, &e, The vicinity of Baroach is very fertile. 
It was taken by storm by the British in 1779, 

BARODA, or BRODER A, an inland district of 
Hindostan, prov. Gujerat, between Jat. 239 29’ and 
22° 46’ N., and tong. 73° 12’ and 74° 8 E.: area 
about 12,000 sq. m.: estimated pop. 140,000, ¢ Mr, 
Forbes observes, ‘If [ were to decide upon the 
most delightful part of that pravince (Gujerat), I 
should without hesitation prefer the pergunnahs 
of Brodera anc Neriad.’ It is fertile, generally 
well cultivated, and, dewn to 1821, was decidedly 
one of the most flourishing tracts in India. * The 
cropsan other disinicts,’ says Mr. Forbes, ‘may be 
cqual in variety aud abundance; but the number 
of trees which adera the reads, the richness of the 
mango-taupes round the villages, the size and wer- 
dure of the tamarind trees, clothe the country with 
uncemmon beauty,’ The sugar-cane, tobacco, in- 
digo, corn, oil, pulse, opium, tax, hemp, and cetton 
are growl; the latter being the staple commodity. 
Provisions ate abundant and cheap; deer, hares, 
partridges, quails, and water-fowl extremely cheap 
and plentitul, The fields are divided by hich 
green hedges, The numerous villages look more 
i the European than the Indian style; and large 
stacks of hay are piled up and thatched; a cus- 
tom which increases a resemblance te European 
scenery, and is not found in EK. India, 

More than half the inhab, are Coolies: the 
wilder tracts are peopled by Bheels: the remainder 
of the population are a race uf Kajpoots, Hindou 
Banyans, and a few Mohammedans around Baroda 
city. Agriculture is the prevailing oceupation, 
especially of the Coohies; who, though a turbulent 
race, ranging themselves under different chiets, 
yet, when properly restrained, are not bad tenants. 
They wear a petticoat, ike the Bheels, round the 
waist, a cotton cloth roumd the head and shoulders, 
and a quilted kirtel, or lebada, which they cover 
with # shirt of mail; they are armed with sword, 
buckler, bow and arrc ws, and the horsemen with a 
spear and hattle-axe: they eften undertake secret 
noctumal marauding expeditions, They are but 
little subject to the laws; and the magistrates are 
oblired to oppose foree to force, by maintainine 
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of the revenue in Baroda are in the hands of 
manlutdars, or head-fariners, subject to the con- 
irol of the prince or his ministers, Both person 
and property are more secure, and the cultivation 
in a better state, in the adjacent districts, which 
lave been ceded to the British. Of late years the 
produce: of this district has greatly dinnmushed, 
the land lost a third part of its former value, and 
the reverues been considerably depressed, through 
ihe misgovémmment and rapacity of the reigning 
prince, Syajee Row Guicawar, In 1#02 the tur- 
bulence of the Arab suldiery, and the involve: 
state of the tinanecs, induced Anund Rew to beg 
the assistance of the British government of Bom- 
bay. Jt continued under British protection, and 
ina comparatively flourishing state, ull 1820, 
whey Syajee ascended the throne 

BARopa, an inl, city of Tlindostan, cap. of the 
above district# and of the Guicowar dominions, 
and the seat of a British resident, with a body of 
troops; dat, 22021 N,, Jong. 73° 20) I, 3 dom, 
NNW. Baroach, and 260 m. Bombay, The pop. 
in TALK, was estimated at 100,000 9 It stands in a 
marshy situation, on the left bank of the Vis- 
wumitra river; and is surrounded (says ‘Tielton- 
thaler, who calls it a handsome city} by a duuble 
will, the ianer existing wader the Mogul dynasty, 
the outer built by the Muaharaitas, when they 
tuok the eity, in 1725, ‘Phe walls are low, of 
mud, haye round towers at intervals, aud several 
double gates, 
by two spacious streels, which, tnferseeting i ab 
Tizht angles, meet in the centre, in the market- 
place, which contains a sxquare pavilion, with ilitee 
arches an each side, and a (tat roof, adorned with 
seats antl fountains, This ts a Masud brilding, 
mid, like seme others of that kind, net devout of 
heauty : but the Maharatta structures are all very 
poor, In the reign of Aurmmezebe this was a 
Jarve and wealthy eiiy, and still enjoys a coitsl- 
deruble trade, Tn ils vicinity are many gardens 
and groves, the latter aiomedt with the remains 
of Mohammedan mosques and tombs, It the 
vicinity is a stone bridge over the Viswamitra, 
remarkable as being the enly one In Gujerat; ancl 
come celebrated wells, wilh handseme flights of 
steps and balustrades in the environs; the hargest 
af these, Suliman’s well, is famed for the purity 
of irs water, though that obtained withiu the city 
ix snd] to be unfit for use. 

BARQUEESIMETO, an inl, town of Venezucla, 
South America, at the extremity of a table-lind 
cnelosed by still higher eminences, U2 m1. Waw, 
Valencia, qd iam, NE. Truxillo, Jat. 00 bo N., 
lone, 69° 24’ We In L807 it contained 10,000 
Lersons; bnt it suffered severely from the terrible 
catthquake of 1812, which scarcely left a house 
entire, and buried 1,600 iadividuats in the ruins, 
The pop. of the town and ils envirous is now 
perhaps 10,000 or 12,000, 

BARRA, an island of Seotland, one of the 
Tisbrides, being the most 4, of the Outer Iebrides, 
or croup forming what is catled the Lung Cshtni. 
Pop. 1,600 in Pel, (See Teasnmpes.) 

anna, a village of Southern Italy, 3m, from 
the city of Naples, Pop.#8176 in Ts61, It has 
mony country houses belongiag: to 
Naples, 

SARRACK POOR, a seat of the Tirttish gov. 
en. of India, and a military cantamment, ma 
Pe sungifil cut healthy spot, or the I, bank of the 
tloogliy river, (iim. N. Cateatta.  Tishep Heber 
observes, (It has what is here woesampled, a park 


Vitis divided into four equal parts, | 
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above all the rest, I could have fancied myself on 
the banks of the Thames instead of the Ganges,’ 
The park grounds are four miles in circumference, 
contain an aytary and menagerie, The canton- 
ment is a large military village, with superior 
bungalows for the officers. 

BARRAMAHL, a subdiv. of the prov. of Salem, 
Hin«ostan, presid. of Madras, (See SALEM.) 

BARREATI, an inl, town of Llindostan, prev, 
Gujerat, cap. of a small indep, principality, 73 m. 
ENE. Cambay; lat. 22° 44° N., long. 749 EB. It 
stauds near the right bank of a tributary of the 
Maye, and is neatly built; many houses are of 
brick, Its 1erritory is wild, covered with jungle, 
and inhabited by only a few wandering and preda- 
tury Bheels: the revenues of the rajah are almost 
eitirely derived from compensations from his 
neighbours to abstain from plundering, together 
with certain moderate duties on trade. 

BARRE'GES, or BAR RESGES LES BALNS, a 
watering-place in France, dép, Hautes Pyrenees, 
12m, SSW. Bagneres-de-Bigorre. It is situated - 
in the narrow valley of the Bastan, in the centre 
of the Pyrenees, about 4,200 ft. above the level of 
the sea, The valley is gloomy and desolate, being 
antually devastated by the torrent, or Gave of 
Bastan, which frequently threatens destruction to 
the town. Itis frequented on account of its hot 
baths, the most celebrated in Europe for the cure 
of scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and the effect of 
wounds, In consequence of this latter property, 
Barreges is much resorted to by the military, and 
an bospital is provided for their use capable of 
aceommudating 590 officers and men, The baths 
(lic nut attain to celebrity till the reign of Louis 
NIV., when they were visited by Madame de 
Maintenon and the One de Maine. The springs, 
like those in the other Pyrenean déps., are wider 
ihe control of goverument. The supply of water 
being sometimes insuflicient for the demand, it 1s 
distributed with ihe strictest impartiality, The 
temperature of the water reaches 10° Reaumur: 
it has a disagreeable smell and taste, ‘The season 
begins at the end of May, and ends at the be- 
einning of October, The town is then entirely, 
or all but entirely, deserted. Government incurs 
a2 considerable expense in the annual repairs of 
the roads amid baths 

BARROW, a river of Ireland, being, next to 
the Shannan, the most. important in that island. 
It rises in the Slicbhbloom mountains, barony of 
Tinnehineh, Queen's co.: its course 1s first NIE. 
to Portarlington, then LE. to Monastereven, and 
thenee nearly due 5,, past Athy, Carlow, Graig, 
and New-Ross; about & m, below which it falls 
into the estuary of Waterford harbour, of which 
it forms the right amm. Considering its modcrate 
magnitude, the Barrow is navigable to a great 
(listanee.: laree ships ascending it as far as New- 
Ross, which is ifs port, and barees as far as cAihy 
(above GU mm. in a direct. line from the sea}, where 
it is jeiued by a branch from the Grand Canal, 
This teveth of navigation has been partly effected 
by artifigial means, that is, by removing obstruc- 
tions and deepening the bed of the river: and 
notwithstanding it is ceeasionally lable to im- 


inhabitants of | pediment, if has been of singular alvantaye to 


Kildare, Queen's co,, Carlow, and Rilkenuy, by 
wiving them aceess not only to the impertaut 
markets of New-Hoss and Waterford, but also to 
those of Dublin. 

BALROW'S STRAITS, in NW. America, thie 
Sin Jambks LANCASTER's Sound of Bail, 1s vhe 
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Parry to terminate at Wellington Channel, in 
long. 91° 47’ W., the mouth, in Baffin’s Bay being 
vearly on the 80th meridian. [t is therefore about 
“Wm. in Jength from E, to W., and between 60 
and 70 m, in average width. Both shores are 
broken by a great number of inlets, and that of 
the Prince Regent, on the S., is of very consider- 
able extent, Et was found by Ross to terminate 
In a great sult, called by him Boothia. Welhing- 
ton Channel is even wider at its mouth than 
Prince Regent's Inlet. It divides a large tract of 
land (North Devon}, the W. continuation of 
Crtecnland, from Comwallis Island, the first of a 
succession of islands terminating at Melville Island. 
The eoasts are generally rugged, consisting of 
high mountains anl sometimes table-lands, with 
bold bluif headlands, but in alf cases extremely 
sterile, The stratifivation is herizuntal: the cem- 
pesitian generally limestone, but mixed with older 
formations, as clayslate, hornblende, and granite. 
| The water of this strait is exceedingly deep, the 
soundings frequently giving upwards ef 200 fa- 
thoms, and very often no bottam can be found. 
The tide upon the shore rises about 3 or 4 ft,, but 
of current there is very little appearance i any 
dircetion, anit what there is does not seem to be 
uniform in its set, Perhaps the most remarkable 
clreumstance connected with this strait is, the 
sluggishness of the compass in its waters. 
18 80 preat, that after advancing a short distance 
W., tio alteration of course produces a change of 
more than three or four points in the direction of 
the needle; a fact the observation of which led 
first to the conclusion that the mapmetic pole 
would be found in its neighbourhood, Whaies 
ani other natives of the northern seas are very 
abundant; but in this respect, and alse in general 
productions, the strait dees not differ from Bathin’s 
Ray, which see. (Parry's First Voy., 29-02, 
24-269; Purchas’s Pilerims, iii, $47.) 

HRARSAC, a village of France, dép, Gironde, on 
the Garonne, 21 mm. SE. Bordeaux. Pop, 2,059 in 
1801, It is famous for ita white wines: they are 
of the same ‘class, and sell for about the same 
price, as those of Sauterne. ¢ Iis en dilfftrent,’ 
says Jullien (Topographie de Vignobles), ‘par un 
peu Inoins de finesse, de seve, ef de bouquet; mais 
ils sont plus spiritueux,’ 

LAR-SUR-AD BE, a town of France, dep. Aube, 
cap, arrond., on the right bank of the Aube, 28 m. 
KE, Troyes, The pop, numbered 4,727 io 1s61, A 
line of railway connects the town with Paris and 
with the eastern déps. of France, It is agreeably 
situated at the foot of a fountain, in a fine valley ; 
but is generally ill laid out and ill built. It was 
formerly much more considerable than at present, 
as is evinced by the numerous remains of thick 
walls, and fosses not yet entirely filled up. There 
is a fine promenade along the river, . It has a tri- 
bunal of oninal jurisdiction; manufactures of 
eotton, cotton hosiery, and serges; with nail- 
works, tanneries, and distilleries, The vineyards 
in its neighbourhood produce white and red wiues 
in considerable estimation, An obstinate conflict 
tovk place here on the 24th May, 1814, betaveen 
the French, under Mortier, and the allied furees 
under Prince Schwartzenberg, when the latter 
were repulsed, 

BAR-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, dep. 
Aube, cap. arrond., on the Seine, 19m. SE. Troyes, 
Pop. 2,770 in 1861, The town has a station on 
the railway from Paris to Mulliouse, It is situated 
in the middle of rich vineyards, at the extremity 
of a narrow valley; is well built and weil laid 


t several esteemed works proceeded from its presses," ” 
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and has fabrics of paper, cotton, hosiery, cutlery, 
and tanneries. Ita princtpal trade consists in th 
com and wine of the neighbourhood. 

This town was formerly fortified, and was, in 
consequence, repeatedly taken and retaken in the 
Burgundian wars. In 1496 the inhabitants de- 
stroyed the fortifications, and it has since enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity. ‘ 

BARTEN, a town of Prussia, prov, E. Prussia, 
10 m, N. Rastenburg. Pop. 1,645 in 1861, It is 
well built, and 1s defended by a fort. 

BARTENSTEIN, a town of Prussia, prov. E. 
Prassia, on the Alle, 84 m. SE. Konigsberg, Pbp, 
4,695 in 1861, It is the seat of a court of justice 
and of domains, and of an €eclesiastiéal inspection ; 


has three churches, a college, an hespital, tanneries, 


aid tabries of cloth, linen, and pottery, ad 
BARTFA, or BARTFELD, 4 free town of 
Hungary, co. Sarosch, on the Tope, at the foot of 
the Carpathian Mountains; 15 m, NNE. Zeben; 
lat. 499 LG" 10" N,, long. 219 18’ 51 EB, Pop. 5,800 
in 1857. It is well bnilt, has several Catholic 
churches, anid the Lutherans have a church and 9 


school, It formerly enjoyed considerable distine- 
tion as ascat of learning ; and in the 16th century 


lt has a valuable collection of old reeords, and is 
the residence of several noble families. It haw 
some trade in wine, linen, and woollen yam. In 
its vicinity are two chalybeate springs much re- 
sorted to, aid the waters of which are carried to 
other parts, like those af Seltz. 

BARTH, 4 sea-port town of Prussia, prov. Po- 
merania, ree. Stralsund, on the Binnen-Aee, which 
commuuicates with the Baltic, 17 m. WNW, Stral- 
sund. Pop. 0,707 in N61. It has a chapter for 
faclies, founded in 1735, and three hospitals, Tt 
carries on some trade in corn, wool, and in ship- 
uzlding. 


af France, dép, Istre, 14 m, SSW. Grenoble. Pop, 
fo) in 8G1, Near this is the ‘burning fountain,’ 
one of the seven wonders of the ci-devant Day- 
phing, [It is a spring issuing from a calcareous 
plateau, about & ft. long by 4 in breadth, : The 
water, though at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, is always bubbling and boiling; and when 
it 18 sthTed, or a burning bady is approached to it, 
it takes fire, as it sometinies does spontaneously 
after summer rains. This phenomenon is sup- 
posed to be produced by the escape of hydrogen 
gas, renerated by the decomposition of iron. The 
gras is easily collected, and is at first very inflam- 
mable, but speedily loses this quality. ‘There are 
no volcanic phenomena in the vicinity. Of late 
years spontaneous combustions are said to be rarer 
than formerly. 

BARTITOLOMEW (ST.), one of the lesser N, 
Caribbee islands, belonging to Sweden, 30 m, N. 
St, Christopher’s ; Jat, 17° 64° 35” N., long. 62° 50" 
W. Its of an oblong shape, its greatest length 
being from E, to W., and contains about 25 sq.m. 
Kstimated pop. 10,000, of whem two-thifds are 
blacks, It is abundantly fertile, producing sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, and indigo; but it has no springs 
not fresh water of any sort, except such as is surr 
plied by the rain.* Being surrounded by rocks 
and shoals, it is difficult of aecess; but its harbour, 


and commodieus. Contiguous to the harbour. ia’ 
the principal town, Gustavia, This island was 

settled by the French in 1648, and was ceded by 

them to the Swedes im 1784, . 
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Le Carenaye, on the W. side of the island, is safe + 
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BARTHELEMY DE GRONIN (ST\), avillace .- 


parishes of 5t. 


‘importance, 


386 BARTOLOMEO IN':GALDO (ST.) 
pop. 11,500. It ia sutrounded by a ruinous wall, 
has twelve mosqidés, five khans, and four baths. 
‘There is deep water in the bay at the river's 
mouth; but there being no more than 7 ft. water 
over the bar, small vessels only can come up £0 
the town: these lead with timber, fruit, eggs, &c., 
for Constantinople. The principal import is salt. 
BARTOLOMEO IN GALDO (ST.), a town of 
Southern Ltaly, prov. Foggia, 27 m. WW. Foggia. 
Pop. 7,097 in 146]. It is situated on an elevated 
hill to the E, of the Fotore; bas a collegiate and 
some other churches, and a diocesan seminary, 
BARTON-ON HUMBER, a market-town of 
England, co. Lincoln, N. div. wap, of Yarborough, 
on the §, side of the Humber, It includes the 
Peter and St. Mary: area, 6,716 
acreé, Pop. 3,797 in 1861. The main body of the 
town is abuut im. from the river, but a portion 
called ‘ Barton water-side,’ ig quite contiguous to 
it, Formerly it was a place of very considerable 
and was surrounded by a rampart and 
fosse ; but at present it is principally known by 
the well-fgequented ferry on one of the great N. 
roads, leading hence across the ILumber to TTudl, 
There is a branch line of railway to New Holland, 
which places 
eastern cowntics railway aystem, It has some 
pretty goo streets and inns, axl two churches, 
St, Peter's and St. Mary’s; the former bemp very 
ancient, It has some trade in corn, ail a con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants are engaged 
in the making of bricks and tiles, ropes and sack- 
ing, The weekly market is held on Monday, and 
another for cattle is held once a fortnight. 
BARWALDE, er BARENWALD (that 1, 
‘ Forest of the Jears"),a town of Prussia, prov. Bran- 
denburg, on a lake, 32 mi. N. Frankfort, on the 
Oder, Pop, 4,015 in L801, Gustavus Adolphus 
signed here, in 1644, # secret treaty with France. 
"BASELICE, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Benevento, cap. cant, Zl om. SH, Campobasso, 
Pop. 4,208 in L86l, Phe town is situated on the 
deglivity of a mountain, has an hespital, and Gwo 
monts de pict’, established to portion and marry 
poor girls. 
*BAS-EN-BASSET, a town of France, dép. 
Haute Loire, cap. cant., on the Loire, 12m. N. 
Issengaux, Pop. 3,189 in ts6l. [thas matiutac- 
tures of blond Jace, ribbons, and earthenware. 
BASHEE ISLANDS, ¢ cluster belonging to the 
E. Archipelago, 5th division (Craufurd), lying 
gue N. of J.uzon (Philippines), between lat. 20° 
and 21° N, ‘They are rocky, and five in number, 
with four smaller isicts. Dampier visited them, 
and called the Jargest Grafton Isle; it is about 13 
leagues in circuit, and has. pood anchorage on tlic 
W. side. It produces fine yams, sugar-cane, plan- 
tains, and vegetables, besides hogs and goats inl 
plenty. Good water close to the Leach 1s found 
wn abundanee, trokd im considerable quantities is 
washed down by the torrents in the Bashee Island, 
which the inhabitants work into a thick wire, and 
wear as an ornament: iron isthe favourite medium 
of exchange. The natives are civil, inotlensive, 
and social. These island# belong to Spain; the 
governor resides on Grafton Island, with about 
100 seldiers, some artillery, and a few priests, 
BASEL, or BASLE, a canton in the NW. of 
Switzerland, the 11th in the Confederation, between 
47° 95' and 47° 37 Ny Jat.; having N, France and 
the g.d. of Baden, W. France and Solothum, 5. 
the latter canten and Berne, and EK. Argovia: 
shape very irregular; the greatest lengtli is 24 m., 
and the paeatest breadth from 13 to ly m.: area 
8 G., or 16%6 E., syom, The Jura chain runs 
through the country, its surface displaying, ut 
course, mountains and valleys, with a level tract 


the town in communication with the j 
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in the vicinity of the city of Basel, The moun- 
tains reach an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The most elevated 1s 
the Hauenstein, over which there is a much-fre- 
quented excellent new road, leading from Basel to 
Aarau and Zurich, The Rhine flews through the 
NX, part of the canton, separating a small district 
from its main body. Near the city of Basel the 
Birse, which rises in the canton of Berne, falls into 
the Rhine: tt is not navigable, but teems with 
fish, Besides this, there are various rivulets de- 
scending from the Jura chain to the Rhine, Cli- 
mate mild. Since 1831, when the country popu- 
lation revolted suecesstully against the aristocratic 
rule of the city, the cant. has been divided “into 
Basel city and Basel country. Pop., cant, of Basel 
city, 42,251, in 1860, and of Base} country 61,773 
at the same census, ‘The territory of the former 
comprises, besides the city of Basel, that portion of 
the canton lying on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The valleys and the plain near the city are well 
cultivated, and the country produces cern enough 
for its consumption, There are 32,500 acres of 
arable land, L6,817 ditto meadows, 3,410 ditte vine- 
yards, and 15,020 ditto of wood. Wine is made of 
pretty good quality, the best being that of St. 
Jacob, culled Schwettzerblat (Swiss blood). Ma- 
nufectures form the principal employment of the 
peuple, Ribbon making had, so early as the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, become an im- 
portant business in Basel. After the revocation 
af the edict of Nantes, great numbers of French 
emigrants settled in the town, who gave a fresh 
impulse to the manufacture. In 1846, there were 
3,000 ribbon looms, 2,950 of which were in Basel 
tuwn and 600 in Basel country. In 1863, the 
number of looms had increased to 4,500, There 
were 78 greal manufacturers in 1863, employing 
about 12,000 hands. In addition to the ribbon 
mauutacture, silk thread, taffetas, with satins and 
eotton tibbens, are made on a small seale. Pat- 
terns were formerly introduced from France, buf 
now 14 or 15 pattern-drawers are kept to provide 
designs for the manufacturers, The value of the 
exports of ribbons amounts to about 60,0004, 
nearly half of which goes to the U, States, and 
the other half to Germany, France, Lfolland, Dei- 
mark, and Sweden. Salt-springs were discovered 
in 183% in Basel country, and salt-works cither 
have been, or are to be, established. Itach of the 
two divisions of the canton has half a vote in the 
Swiss diet; and each has ita independent govern- 
ment, consisting in both of a grand council and a 
petty council, the former with a president, and the 
latter, in Basel city, with a burgumaster, and in 
Basel country, with a president, at the head, 
About $-10ths of the inhab. are Prot., and 1-10th 
Cath, Primary and secondary schools have been 
yenerally established: Previously to 1832, the 
only university of Switzerland was in Basel, It 
was founded in 1459 by Pope Pius IL; but at 
present it has no great reputation. ‘The revenue 
of Dasel town for 1863 amounted to 1,239,465 
franes, or 49,5782, about one-cighth ef which was 
derived from excise duties, including tax for sale 
of beasts. The publie debt amounts to 95,0708 
The canten conpributes 22,990 fr. to the treasury 
wf the confederacy, and furnishes 918 men to the 
federal army. The communes are obliged to pro- 
vide for these pour persons who have the right of 
citizenship; but, as charitable institutions and 
private subscripiions commonly suffice for this 
purpose, a poor-rate is seldom necessary. The in- 
hab. of Basel city are aristocratica], and attached 
te their aucient laws, customs, and manners; those 
of Basel country, on the other hand, have demo- 
craticul tendencies, and instead of being averse 
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from, ara prone to, innovations; violent, animosi- 
ties have existed between the two divisions. 

The country which forms the canton of Basel 
belonged, in the times of the Rotana, to the terri- 
tory of the Haurac?, In the middle ages it formed 
part of the Burgundian empire, till 1026, when it 
came utto the possession of the German emperor 
Conrad IT. Basel was subsequently governed by 
an amperial hailit?; but the bishop of Basel shared 
with the citizens in the government, By degrees 
the eity acquired the same immuuities as a free 
city of the empire. Basel assisted the Swiss in 
the Burgundian war, anid was admitted a member 
of the confederacy in 1501. (Dr. Bowring’s Re- 
port on the Manufactures of Switzerland; Report 
by Mr. Burnley, Secretary of Legation, dated 
June 2th, 18638.) 

Base. (city of}, one of the principal in Switzer- 
iand, cap. of the above canton; Jat, 47° 30° 36° 
Ny dong. 7935 E,; 35m, NNW. Berne; on both 
sides the Rhine, where its course turns N., near 
the French frontier, The portion on the %, side 
the river is called Great, and that an the N, Little 
Basel, the comraumcation between them being 
kept up by a bridge 600 ft. lung, 
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close to the N, of the town, and has a station 
there; so that it usually wears the appearance of 
much bustle and activity, It is well paved and 
lighted, and has had many new houses added to it 
wathin the last few years, <A stream, called the 
Town-brook, flows past it to join the Loddon, of 
which it is a principal branch; a canal, formed in 
L796, at an expense of 180.0002, extends from the 
town to the Wev, which river communicates with 
the Thames, and so completes the water-line be- 
twixt Basingstoke and London, The ehurch is a 
spacious structure of the reign of Henry VIIL. The 
Friends, Independents, Wesleyans, and followers 
of Whitfield, have chapels in the town. There is 
a free grammar-school, in which 12 boys are edu- 
cated; a biue-coat school for the same number, 
supported by the Skinners’ Company, of Loridon ; 
and a national school, for 200 boys and girls: there 
are also almshouses for 11 poor people, and several 
charitable benefactions, the principal being an 
estate left by Sir James Lancaster, the annual 
proceeds of which amount to 250 a vear. Near 
the town Is a tract of 10% acres, on which every 
houseliolder has a right of pasture, from May to 
There is a good town-hall) built in 


87,918 in 1660. This is the population of the city } 1829+. at which period the market-place was en- 


proper; that of the canton, roing by the name of! Jarred, 


Basel-city, being 42,251, The city presents to the 
visitor a peculiar mixture of the gaiety of a French, 
with the sombre Gothic air of a Grerman tow: 
‘Tt looks,’ says Dr, Beattie, ‘like a stranger lately 
arrived ina new colony, who, although he may 
have copied the dress and manner of those with 
whom he kas come to reside, wears still too much 
of his old costume to pass for a native, and too 
little to be received as a stranger.’ It is sur- 
rounded by some unimportant fortifications, ancl ts 
tolerably well built, The cathedral, built 1319, 
on the spot where the Roman emperor Valentinian 
onginally erected the strong fortress called Basifia, 
contains the tombs of Cécuolampadius, Erasmus, 
and the Empress Anne, consort of Lodolph of 
Hapsbure, The other public lnuldings are, the 
arsenal, the town-house, with some fine stained! 
glass windows, and the hall where the Council of 
Basel was held. ‘There is a university (see pre- 
ceding article), a gymnasium, and nmumerous other 
public schools; a public library, with 43,000 
printed vols. and many valuable MSS., medals, 
and paintings by Holbein; a botanic garden; 
museums of natural history and anatomy; literary 
and philanthropic societies, &c. Basel is the rich- 
est town in Switzerland; ita inhabitants are in- 
dustrionus and well instructed, About one-fifth 
part of the state revenues are applied to public 
education, Tis trade is flourishing: manufactures 
consist chicfly of ribbons and other silks; those of 
leather, paper, gloves, and stockings, are compara- 
tively inconsilerable, Basel was a distinguished 
atv throughout the middle ages: near it, in 14/4, 
a few hundred Swiss mace an heroic resistance to 
an army of 40,000 French, It was the birth-place 
of Holbein, Erasmus, and Bernouilli, 

BASILICATA, a prov. of Southern Italy, in 
the former kingdom of Naples, Pop. $20,789 in 
1861. In the reorganisation of the kingdom, in 
ERG3, it was named Potenza. 

BASINGSTOKE, a par. bor, and town of 
England, co. Hants, div, and lund. Basingstoke, 
45m. WSW. London. Area 3,970 acres. Pop. 
4,263 in 1851, and 4,04 in 1861. The number of 
inhabited houses in 1851 was 892, and rose tu 998 
mi186i. It is a neat, respectable town, in the 
midst of a fertile, well woodecl district, at the 
junetion of five roads, one of which is the great 

. line from the metropohs. ‘The line of the 
London sud Southampton railway also nasses 


The weekly market is held on Wednes- 
(lay, and four anunal fairs on Easter Tuesday, 
Whit Wednesday, 23rd sept, and 10th Oct., 
chietly for cattle, On the first introduction of the 
woollen trade inte the kingdom, this town obtained 
a goud share of 1f, and was fer a long period noted 
for druggets and shalloons; but at present there 
are no manufactures, The malting and corn trades 
coustitute its chief business; and, being the centre 
of a rich agricultural district, ifs markets are very 
well attended, and its retail trade considerable. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act there are four 
aldermen and tweive councillors; and the boun- 
daries of the borough, which were previously co- 
extensive with the parish, are restricted to the 
arca on which the town stands, It was incorporated 
by 4 charter in the 20th James [., confirmed py 
another in i7th Charles I. Courts of petty and of 
quarter sessions for the bor, are leld, and there is 
a court of pleas, which has now scarcely any bgwi- 
ness, ‘The revenues of the corporation are derived 
from lands and tenements in the parish, and ave- 
rage above 10004 a vear. Under a local asseas- 
ment for paving, lighting, &c, about 3502, are 
annually collected, Ti is the central town of a 
poor Jaw union of 37 parishes, and a polling town 
for the northern division of Hampshire, 

The town is mentioned in Domesday as having 
a market. From 23 Edward I, to 4 Edward I, it 
sent two members to the H. of C., but thenceforth 
the privilege ceased to be exercised, John de 
Basingstoke, a distinguished scholar of the 13th 
century; Sir James Lancaster, the navirator: and 
Joseph and Thomas Warton, were born in the 
own, 

BASQUEVILLE, a town of France, dép Seine 
Inférieure, on the Vienne: 10 m. SSW. Dieppe. . 
Pop, 2,974 mn 1861. It has fabries of linen and 
SOLO, ‘ 

BASRAII See Bussora., 

BASS, a rocky islet of Scotland, frith of F orth, 
about 3 m. from Tantallon castle, coast of Had- 
dingtonshire, It is of a circular form, about 300 
ft. in diameter, and nearly 400 ft. high. Some 
parts, not Jess than from 200 to 800 ft. in height, 
project in lofty territic precipices over the SPA, 
The summit resembles am obtuse cone, The con 
tinual beating of the waves has opened vast exea-. 
vations all round the lower sides. The sea js of 


great depth on the N., E., and W., but shallow on 
the So: toywards which alen the enal- daealieansn ancl 
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is accessible in calm weather. It is perforated by | Aurungabad, distr. N. Concan; separated fromt 
a cavern, running NW. and SE, ; it is quite dark | Salsette by a narrow channel, and about 20 m, N, 
in the centre, whee there is a deep pool of water, | Bombay; lat, 19° 20° N,, long. 72° 56° EK. Tt was 
whence it widens towards both apertures; that to | taken possession of by- the Portuguese in 153], 
the SE. being the highest. There is a spring of | who fortified it with ramparts and bastions, anid 
water near the centre, high on the rock, and grass | supplied it with no fewer than seven churches. It 
for a few sheep kept on it. Various corallines and | was captured by the Mahrattas in 1750; and it 
fuci are produced in the surrounding sea, Vast! was here that the peaec with the peishwa, which 
quantities of solan geese resort to the Bass in | annihilated their federal empire, was signed Dec. 
March, for the purpose of breeding, and depart | dist, 1802, since which it has belonged to the 
in September. ‘There was here formerly a castle, | British, : 

afterwards converted into a state prison, where;  BASTTA,a sea-port town of Corsica, cap, arrond., 
various individuals have been confined. After the | onits E. coxst, within 25m, of tts NE. extremity ; 
Revolution, a party of tie adherents of James | lat, 42° 45’ Ny, long. 9° 26° FE, Pop, 18,504 in 
VIL. having obtained possession of the castle, held | PS6L. This town, which was formerly the emp, of 
out after the rest of the Kingdom lad surrciilerecl ¢ the gland, as bait ampliatheatreowise on @ Tsing 
But. their bowls beme at length seized or fost, and) prennud, and dias a fine appearance fram the sen. 
not receiving any supply of provisions, they were But on entering, it is found te be t-built, and 
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eompelled to capitulate, when the fortitieations | the streets narrow and crooked. It is defended Ly 
were destroved, This islet is a very conspicuous | a citadel, and by walls and bastions; but thexe 
object, and is Visible from a considerable distance, | arao?l no use, exeept for the defence of the part, 
BASS STRAITS, the name given to the strait | being commanded by the heights, at. the foot of 
separating New Holland from Van Diemen'’s Land. | wineh the towns built. The harbour, formed by 
Ttis so called from Mr, Bass. a surccon. by wlign | a mole, is dit ouly for small vessels; its entrance 13 
it was explored in 1708, while on a scale Voyage | narrow and dittenlt, and vessela are exposed ta 
feo Port Jackson bran open boat. Were iar- >) the Jand wines, which sometimes blow viclently 
riwest it is abuut (Qo m. across, and is mich ei from ihe NW. ‘There is anchorave outside the 
cumbered witht islands and earl reefs. so that its. mole in 10 ur il fathoms, It isthe seat of a royal 
navigation requires great atrention, ‘Cle prevail- | court for the island, and of tribunals of commerce 
ing winds are from the W, ‘The tide ris¢s from 8! aml of primary jurisdictions and has a communal 
to 12 ft, running at from 14m, to 4g um. an hous, | eelloge, a model school, a society of pubhte mstruc- 
BASSAIN, a marit, town of the Dirman cin- | tion, and a theatre, It produces soap, leather, 
pire, cap, of a prov., andl residence of ifs governor; | hqteurs, and wax; and exports oil, wine, yoat- 
on the left bauk of the Birman river (the right: skins, coral, wood, and hides, It was taken by 
branch of the Jrrawarli); Jat. 16° 4° N,, long, | the Enehsh wn 1794, but was soon after recovered 
94° 45° Ei: 100m. WY. Rangoon, and 3601. SSW.) by the drench, im whose possession it has ever 
Ava. Pop, estifmated ft 6,000. dt is one uf the | smeeremaiued, At the entrance to the port is an 
three principal porta ef the Lirman empire. isulated rock, called #7 Leone, from the striking 
BASSANO, a town of Austrian Ltaly, prev. | reemilatce it bears to a lion couchant, 
Yieenza, on the JefL bank af the Brenta, La in, BATAVTA, a sea-port and eity of Java, cap, of 
NNE, Vicenza, 21 m. N. by WY. Ladua. Pop. | that island: seat of the gov. of the Dutch posses- 
13,100 in 1857, It is situated in a salubrous hilly sigug mm the i, and the principal emporium of the 





country, suitable for the culture of the vine aid 4 J, Archipelago, on an extensive bay on the NW. 
the olive: is surrounded by walls, and well built | coast of the isl; lat. 6° 8° 8, long, 106° 50° BK, 
of steve. Ft is jommed ta a suburb on the opposite | According to an enumeration made in 1861, the 
wide of the river by a fine bridge, 180 It.indength, | tewn had 135,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
Same af its churches are handsome, and aderned | S0,000 naitves and 27,000 Chinese, Datavia 1s 
with pictures by Giacomo da Ponti and lis son, | built ma marshy situation, at the mouth of the 
nalives of the town, ‘There are here four eou- 7] Jaccatra river; several of its streeta being inter- 
vents for nuns, & hospital, a and de pict, and | sected by canals, crossed by numerons bridges, and 
barracks, The mineralogical cabinet and botanical | their banks lined with trees in the Puteh fashion, 
carden of AM. Parolini deserve ihe traveller's atten- | Dut. these canals, being receptacles for the filth of 
tion, Dassano has manimactures of cloth, straw | the city, contributed, togcther with the nature of 
hats, and copper utensils, with extensive silk tila- | the ground, to render it very unhealthy. fn tus 
tures and tauneries. Bat the printing establish- { respect, however, if has been materially improved 
ment of Iemendlini is nut merely the moot im- | since 1415, partly by building a new town on the 
portant work in the tewn, but is ene of the must | heights, a little more mland, where the govern- 
exteusive establishments of the kind in Northern | ment funetiomaries and principal merchants have 
Fialy, It employs 40 presses and about 1,000 | their residences; and partly by the demalition of 
hands, and dias attached to it paper mills and | uselces fortifications, the fling up of some of the 
an engraving department, which has produced | canals, und the cleaning of others, and the widentny 
Volpato and other distinguished artists, The towa cof several of the old streets, The older paris af 
eqrries oH un extensive trade in silk, the produce | the town are now, in fact, prmeipalivy oecupied 
of its territory, cloth, wood, iron, corn, wine, and | by Chinese and natives, and thowsh intermittent 
cattle, A great deal of eMarcoal is shipped bere | fevers are still said to be prevalent, we doubt whe- 
’ for Venice. : ther it be much mere unhealthy than most other 

BASSET (LA), a town of France, dép. du’ Nord, | plaees on the island. The existing fortilications 
vap, cant, idm. W, Lille, on the canal of tle same | consist only of a few small batteries and redoubts 
name, Pop. 2,985 in 1861, Ht has establishments | in and about the city, The houses, of Wick and 
for spinning cotton, combing wool, with soap- | stuccocd, are spacious and neat; the ground floors 
works, distilleries, and potteries, Own to its | in the principal houses are formed of marble Hags; 
position, it is the entrepOt of the arrondissements | the chief street. hes along both sides of the river, 
of Betlume and Sé Pol, and jas, 1 consequence, a] and consists of the offices and warehouses of the 
considerable trade, Tt was formerly fortided ; but | principal merchants, none of whom, as already 
Louis XIV. having taken it drom the Spauiards, | stated, pass Khe night in Batavia. ‘The Stadthaus, 
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the fine ranges of Kensington, Grosvenor Place, 
and Walcot Terrade; lastly, thle structures in the 
new town, on the river. Thefiatter, which vweirids 
through, and adds greatly to the beauty* of the 
city, is crossed by nine bridges, three suspension and 
two railway bridges; the most remarkable bein 
Pulteney bridge, on three arches; Lathwick iron 
bridge; North Parade bridge, 105 ft. span, and the 
Old bridge, The river is navigable to Bristol, and 
communicates with the Thames, at: Reading, by 
the Kennet and Avon canal, 

The famous thermal springs of Bath rise in the 
midst. of the limited plain skirted on the FE. wis. 
by the Avon, from three distinct sources, at a small 
distance from ench other. ‘The waters ef cach are 


receiverL jude four extensive reservoirs, to which | 


suitable baths are attached: that ealled the King’s 
Bath is the principal, and is supplied ba: a spring 
rising about 180 11, SW. of the abbey, The Quecis 
Bath, whieh is much smaller, adjeins this, and is 
supplied fram the same souree, “The Cross Bath 
iesupplied from a distinet spring, rising at a short 
distanee SW. of the farmer; aid the Pot Bath 
from another, 120 ft. further on, in the same direc- 
tion. ‘The grand pump-reom, connected with tho 
King’s Bath, a very handsome building, erected TIL 
i707, forms the principal centre of attraction chur- 
ing the fashionnatde season: mt has au orchestra, ail 
a fine statue of Nash, Like the King’s, the Hot 
Bath has a purnp-room, on a smaller scale, ane 
each has a publie purap connected with its spring, 
of which dhe gratuitons use is allowed during: tle 
day.  Desides the public baths Qvlich are prinei- 
pally used hy the hospital patients and (he poorer 
class of invalids), there are private baths, belong- 
ing to the corporation, and others, called the Abboy 
Laths, belonging to Earl Manvers: these are 
chiefly resorted to by tle wealthier classes, anil 
are amply provided with stulatories, and every 
accommedation, The medicinal waters of these 
springs, when fresh drawn, are quite transparent 
and «destitute of colour aud amell, dhe Lemperatures 
being— of the King’s Bath, 110°: of the Cross Gath, 
112°; of the Hot Bath, 1179 Fahr, They conta 
carbonic acid and mitrogen pases, sulphate anil 
muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
amt siliceous earth, with a minute portion of oxide 


of iron, Respecting beth the gross amount and | 


relative qnantitics of these there is much dis- 
erepancy in the numerous treatises on the sntyeet, 
hy which occasional variation may be inferred : 
the impregnation, both chalybeate and saline, 18 
sreatest in those of tle King's and the Hot Bath; 
the water of the Cross Bath bas most earthy con- 
tents, Laree quantities of gas pass wp with the 
water, in bubbles of considerable size. ‘Taken in- 
ternally, the waters act as stimulants, raising the 
pulse considerably, aid exerting the nervous sys- 
tem: they are considered peculiarly efficacious 11 
cuses of gout and of biliary obstructions; as baths, 
they are used for various chrome and cutaneous 
disorders; their topical application, by foreing a 
stream on the diseased part (caHed dry pumping), 
ia alu much in request,, The mforning is the usual 
time both for drinking and bathing. 
voirs are discharzed, at recular mtervals, through 
channels couneeted with the Avon. ‘ 

The principal buildings devoted to reli¢ious 
purposes are, — the abhey ehureh, 210 ft. long, 
lighted by fifty-two windows, a beautiful structure, 
once called, from the large size and number of its 
windows, the lantern of England; it was founded 
on the site of a more ancient church, A.p, 149, 
aril was completed in 1606; its tower is 
heieht: St. Michael's Church, a Gothic structure, 
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spacious building, with free sittings for the poor; 
Christ Church, a fine structure, erected by sub- 
scription in 1798; with other churches and chapels 
connected with the established church, and mostly 
raised within the last century. ‘Fhe Roman 
Catholies, Moravians, Friends, Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, Methodists, and Unitarians, have also places 
of worship. Of the establishments devoted to 
charitable purposes, the principal are,—Bath Hos- 
pital (completed in 17-12), for the reception of sick 
noor from all parts of the kingdom (except the 
city itself), who come for the beuelit of the waters; 
it iy incorporated lv a charter, and supported by 
donations and subseriptions: the Bath United 
Haspital, cambinings the same objects as the pre- 
) vious dispensary and those of a casualty infirmary 5 
| it is supported like the last. Bellott’s Hospital, 
endowed in the reign of Jas, [7., for the same prr- 
pose as the Bath Uosyital, but for men only; it 
| provides lodging and bathing for about eighteen : 


of ten poor persons of the place: St. John's, en- 
dowed in Hen. SE's reizn. for the support. of stx 


| Black Alms, endowed by Edw. V1, for the support 


lane quadrangular range on the upper road to bris- 
tol, for the support of thirty decayed gentlewomen, 
ten of whom tmust be widows of clergymen; each 


| poor men and as many women: Partis’s College (a 


has a house. garden, and handsome annuity. The 
chief establishments for education and literature 
are,—a free grammar-school, endowed by Edw. ¥ 1.5 
its mastership (which earries with it the rectory of 
| Charleombe) is in the gift of the corporation: the 
Blue Coat charity schoot, founded a.p, 1711, for 
Gluthing, and teaching tifty boys and fifty girls 
reading, writing, aud arithmetic; two other freo 
schools for girls only; one for the instruction of 
nour children of Bath and Bath-forum ; a national 


The Bath and West of England Society, established 
in 1777 for the eneouragement of agriculture, arts, 
manufacitires, and commerce, has devoted ttselt 
chiefly te the first of these objects, and published 
severn) volumes of transactions: the Bath Literary 
and Philosophical Institution, established im 1620; 
F is a handsome Dorie building (occupying the 
1 
| 


= : the Catholic and the Methodist free achools, 


site of the Lower Assembly Rooms, which were 

then burnt down), and comprises a library, mu- 

scum, laboratory, and lecture-room : the Pubhe 
Subscription Library, established in 1800, has an 

extensive collection of books ; and there are many 
circulating libraries. A mechanics’ institute was 

established in 1828 The pubhe buildings appro- 
priated to business or amusement. are,—the Guild- 

hall, the seat. of the quarter sessions and the courts 
of reeord and request ; the two first named by the 

corporation, the last by commissioners appomted 

under an act of 45th Geo. LL, for recovery of 
debts under 102; its jurisdiction extends over the 

city, and several parishes in the hundreds of Bath- 

forum and Wellow: this court, which sits every 

Wednesday, has neatly absorbed the business of 

the court of record. The prison isaspacious buikl- 

ing in Bathwick, chiefly occupied by debtors, and 

by delinquents previously to their being fully 

committed. Commercial reoms were established 

in 1839 The market-house is an extensive range 

&f buildings behind the Guildhall; market days 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, The theatre, in the 

Grecian style, finished in 1805, towers over the 

surrounding structures, in the central part of the , 
city: the Freemasons’ Lodge (built in £817) 3s, 
also conspicuous. The Subseription Club House 
and the Bath and West of England Subscription 
establishments similar to the London 
club houses, The Upper Assembly Rooms are 4 
eamnath avte af anartiments in which the subserip - 
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undér the direction of the master of the ceremo-. 


mies. ‘The city assemblies are occasionally held in 
the banqueting room of the Guildhall. These 
concerts and assemblies constitute the chief amuse- 
ments of the place; besides which, however, there 
ure two spaciour riding-schools, for exercise in 
bad weather: when fine, Lansduwn and Claverton 
Down are the favourite equestrian resorts, There 
are annual races on the former, the week subse— 
quent to those of Ascot, and a spring’ meeting in 
April for halfbred mares. Besides the various 


promenades, and the Sidney Gardens previously | 


mentioned, ten acres of the Bath common have 
heen dail out.in public walls and pleasure rounds, 
nana the Koval Victoria Park, 

Bath no longer boasts its aneient pre-eminenee 
ul the gay world as a fashionable resort. It is 
now surpaisscd by Triehton, ail, perliaps, alse, lew 
Chellenham, which altraets a daree portion of the 
company Dy which it used formerty to he visited 
Te is sui, however, muel resorrect to during its 
season. fois favourably steunied Tar irate, the 
Great Western railway having a station lere, on 
the main line te Bristol, and the Avou being navi- 
fable to Bristol on one side, and the Avon and 
Kennet Canal on the other. Two branches of this 
canal extend from Bath inte the ecal district SW, 
of the elly., But business and pleasure do not 
offen amalyamate; and the ouly mantiacture is 
the eoarse woollen cloth called Bath coating, and 
kerseymere, made in the immediate weigh bour- 
hood, “There are two fairs, one held on the 14th 
Feb, the other July 10th, but they have lost most 
of their ancient consequence, which was mainly 
attributatle to the woellen manufacture, first in- 
troduced here, under the auspices of the monks, 
in the reign of Edw. 1, whoa eranted the ehar- 
fets by which the fairs are held Daath stands ay 
the lias and oolite formations; in the latter (which 
bonnds it on tlhe NE, aida portion of the S3sthie 
heble freestone quarries oceur Whence its nulding 
materials are derived: hoth formations alsa sfford 
lime and fuller’s earth, al abound in fossil re- 
mains, as well as in fine springs, which rise Lo 
within 40 or 40 ft. of the summiis of the sur- 
rounding hills, and furnish an ample supply of 
water to every part of the city, conducted thither 
from various reservoirs, by pipes, the greater part. 
ofwhich have been laid by the corperation. Bath 
claims to be a borough by preseription, confirmed 
by charter: it is naw divided into seven wards, 
and poverned by a mayor, fourteen aldermen, and 
forty-two councillors, under the Municipal Keform 
Aet. It has sent two members to the H, of (, 
since the reign of Ecdbward |. The constituency is 
formed by 107, householders: there were 3,155 re- 
mistered electors in (804. Previously to the Ke- 
firm Act, the elective franchise was exclusively 
vested in the mayor, aldermen, and common 
couicil, who were also self-elected, Conjotuthy 
with Wolls, Bath gives name to a diocese, co- 
extensive (exeluding Dedminster) with the co. of 
somerset. The see was lixed at-the latter Avy, 
Hs, and has since been transferred, successively, 
to Gath and to Gslastooburs, ail asain restored to 
Wells, whose dean and chapter now cleet. (aomi- 
nally) the bishop, {Gibson's ech Camielen’s *33rit. 
pp. ldo, 18756 & 7 Woda Te) The bishop's 
revenues amount to about 0004 per annum, 

The present city may almost be called a crea- 
tion of the last. century; fur previeusly it was 
comprised in an area of abuut |0 acres (on the 
limited plain armiulst whigh the hot springs rise), 
and surrounded by walls in the form of an irre- 
gular pentagon, its suburbs consisting then merely 
of a few detached cottages; so that the parishes 
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the close of the 17th century, scarcely an inha- 
bitant; whilst thé three small ones within the 
(judging from the church registers} could 

not have containe® a fourth part of their present 
numbers. Tis rapid extension, celebrity, and 
former magnificence were due mainly to two in- 
dividuals: one, the clever person known as Beau 
Nash; the other, Mr. Wood the architect, The 
former was elected master of the ceremonies in 
L710, and thereafter raled as arbiter eleqantlurum 
for upwards of 50 years (lhe most. flourishing 
period af its fashionable annals) ; using the in- 
fluctiee iis peculiar talents gave him in the pro- 
motion of objects of permanent importance to the 
etts. The other commenced his architectural 
labours wiih Queen's Square, the foundations of 
Which were Inid in 1720 ‘this, and. the streets 
diverging from it, as well as the N, and s, ]fi- 
Trades, he lived to finish, and also to pian anil 
commenee the Cirens, AL these remain as monu- 
ments of his genius, unexcelled by any subsequent 
ROLE VCTCHILS, 
Bath was founded ane its first walls built, hy 
the Romans, in the reign of Claudius: they 
named i digee Sofi, and retamed the place be- 
tween three and four centuries, The walls and 
sates (vhich rematoed tll the isth century) 
were Innlt during the later Saxon period, on the 
Roman foundations, and partly from the ruins of 
Iheir temples, arches, &e. Camden gives many 
Inscriptions from fragmenta thus imbedded (hrit, 
py. dks, 18}: and, in Warner's llistory of Dath 
(Pp. 23, 2, 82), the remains of Roman temples, 
baths, cots, de, that have been discovered at 
varlous times many feet beneath the present 
surface, are iigured andl deseribed. Tland-mills 
of stone, ke, relies of ihe Brilish; and coflins, 
coins, &e, of the Saxon period, are alsu given hy 
these authors, [ts first charter, making it a free 
boroigh, was granted by Richard I, The manu- 
facture called Bath beaver liad attained much 
repute at the close of the 1th century. at which 
time three guilds of artiticors—weavers, tailors, 
atid shoemakers—existedl, to whont Bath owed 
its then importance. (Leland’s {tin iL 67.) It 
was first made a corporate city by a charter of 
é2uil af kha. This and the charters of 9th and 
d4th Creo. ELL, extending the limits of its juris- 
diction, were the voverning ones, previously to 
the late mimicipal act. The vross revenue of 
the corporation, in 1818, amounted to 16,9374, 
Cluefly derived from the rents and renewals of 
ther estates, water-rents, market-dues, and protits 
(Municipal Cormiss. Report, 1835, 
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ness Of its walls must have made it a stronehold 
jn the earher period af its history; hot in later 
times if, has never been a station of any military 
importance, It was fortified and held for the 
king at the outbreak of the civil wars: and atter 
bemy taken and retaken several times, was ulti- 
mately ceded to the parliament in 1645, Chris- 
topher Anstey, author of the New Bath Guide, 
aud John Palmer, author of the plan for convey- 
ing mais by eoaches, with other distinguished 
persons, Were natives of Gath. (Solinits, Polyhist. 
c. 28; Hen, of Huntingdon, lib, ii; Gildas, cap. 
t.; Leland’s Coll. v.23 Diugdale's Mouas, tome d, ¢ 
Madd6x’s Hist. Hxcheq. ¢. 13, may be referred to 
for the carlicr history and trade of the place. 
The Fourth Report, pp, 369, ef seqg.; and the 
Kighth, pp. 567, et seq, of Commiss. on Charitics, 
contain an account of those of Bath.) 

Bars, a tewn and port of the U. States, Maine, 
co, Lincoln, an the W. side of the Kennebee, about 


if}'m,. trom the sea, lat. 48° 45° Ny, lone. Gye 4g’ - 
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approached by along Hight of steps. There ig a 
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and is one of the mosé commercial towns in the 
state. ‘The river, which ia seldom frozen over, 
admits vessels of considetable burden. Bath ‘is 
the name of several other towns, and also of 
several counties in the GC. States, 

BATIIGATE, a tewn and par. of Scotland, co, 
Linlithgow, Pop. 4,827 in 1861, of whom 2,49 
males and 2,278 females. The number of inha- 
hited houses amounted to 748 in 1864, while 
there were 1,042 separate families. The town is 
situated on the middle road between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 18m. WSW. the former, and 6 m, 
S, Linlitheow, Jt stands on the S, dectivity of a 
ridge of ills extending across the ¢e,, and eom- 
prises an old and a new portion: the former con- 
sisting of narrow crooked lanes, on asteep dechvity, 
and the latter of more modern and Letter built 
houses, en more level ground, The streets are 
well paved and lighted, and tt 18 ahundantiv sup- 
plied with good water, brought from a distance. 
The ebureh. a clumsy edifice, was erected in 
1739, and there are three or four dissenting meeting 
honses, Thitlgate was created a free burgh of 
barony in 1824. The inhab, are principally emn- 
ployed in the weaviug of cottons for the Glasgow 
manufacturers, and in the adjaeent coal and lume 
works, It has an excellent academy, Iberaliy 
endowed by a native of the town, who required a 
fortune in the W. Indies, which furmishes eduea- 
tion, of the best sort, gratis, to all natives of the 
par. It has six annual fairs, two of which. at 
Whitsuntide and Martinmas, are of very consider- 
able importance, as cattle fairs, A weekly market 
is held on Wednesday, ‘The par. is generally in 
a high state of cultivation, 

BATILUEST ‘TOWN, a town of Wy Africa. on 
the S. side of the mouth of the river Gambia; 
cap. ot the British possessions om thit river, aud 
seat of aecivil dieutenant-yovertor; Lit. | 
Jone, 169 82" We Tt stands on the Ie. end af St 
Mary’s Island, a feftile, bie low and swampy 
spol, about 41m. in length, ahd Bom. in breadth, 
Por. (of the town and island) 6,059, of whom 1 
anky are Europeans; the rest being  Lherated 
Atnicaus, Maniingoes, dolofs, &e, Of the 101 
white inhabitants, there are 177 males and 14 
females, the ecloured population comprises 3,808 
males and 2.940 females, ‘The main street facing 
the river ix occupied with European wareluiuses 
and private dwellings; (he other streets are laid 
but in straight lines, but anpaved, and are lined 
mosthy with Afriean huts, Invlosed within stuall 
gardens, The Governmeni-house, hike tie other 
Europenn buildings, colsists of one floor, riiser| 
upon brick pillars, fornished with verandahs, and 


apacious hospital for liberated Alvieans near Lhe 
town: there are three Weslevan chapels and a 
missionary school Most of (he uroepean settlers 
are merchants, trading chictly in gun Senezal, 
hecs' wax, hides, ivery and gold: the other prin- 
cipal exports are tertalse-shell, rice, cotton, 
African teak, eamwoad, palm-oil, country cloths, 
&e, The imparts amounted to 78.1532 nr TRO; 
to JO945812, in LSO1; and fe HOSEL in Tab2: 
while the exports were of the value oF W081 372 
In (eO0hs of [SG, RoR. in PRGOE: and of 154,447, 
+ 18G2, There entered the civer [57 vesse)s, ‘of 
86,839 tons, in TRG2: of these, 74 vessels ofO1 382 
tong were British, and 73 vessels with 13.094 tons 
were French, The settlement was estalilished im 
1k1G+ it was several yeara ago threatened by the 
neighbouring Parra, ehieftain, but friendly re- 
lations have since been entered into with that 
, 1. 
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BATINDAH, a large inland town of Hindo- 
atan, prov. Rajpootana; lat 30° 12’ N,, long. 74° 
48’ FE, Its vicinitp has been celebrated for its 
breed of horses, 

BATLEY, a town and par. of England, W. KR, 
co. York, The par. contains 6,390 acres, with a 
pop, of 25,278 in 1861. It is principally in the 
Wapentake of Aggbrig, but partly also in that of 
Morley: the town, which has 7,206 inhab., is in 
the former. ‘The pop., bath in the town and the 
contiguous district, is principally engaged in the 
woollen trade, especially in the manufacture of 
l what is called white cloth, The church, built m 
the reign of Henry V1., has several monuments 
of the Fitzwilliam, Saville, and other principal 
families in the vicinity, There is here also a well- 
endowed free school, founded in the reign of 
James I, 

BATOLUM, a sea-port town of Turkey in Asia, 
prov. Trebizand, near the Russian frontier, on the 
KE. shore of the Black Sea, 4 m. N, from the 
mouth of the ‘Tehorok, lat, 419 48" 41” N., long, 44° 
38° 68" EL Tt is Inilt in a straggling manner, 
lane is not fortified, The harbour, which is open 
Ito the ENE. and N., is defended on the W. by a 
I projecting: tongue of land, and bas deep water, 
| Larue ships anchoring within a few feet of the 
shore. The contiguous country is fertile in fruits, 
| 
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corn, and rice; but it has very little trade. (Klup- 
roth, Tableau du Caucase, p. 162.) 

BATTAGLIA, a village of Austrian Italy, prov. 
Padua, on the canal of Monselice, 10m, 5. bv W. 
Padua. Pop, 2,154- in 1857. It bas hot-water 
baths, whigh, with commodious buildings and 
agreeable promenades along the eanal, attract a 
considerable inthix of company. 

BATTALAILL ( Fetaks), a large town of Wando- 
stan, prov. Lahore, considered the healthiest place 
in the Punjab: in an open plain, 26 m, NE. 
Uroritsir: lat, 81° 48’ N,, long. Fo? GT, 

BATTECOLLAH (Batueaia, the round town), 
A muritime tawn of some size in [indostan, prov. 
Canara: Int, 13° 40’ N,, long, 74° 37" EL 

BATRERSEA, a par. of England, hund. Brix- 
ion, co, Surrey, 4m. SW. St. Paul's, Pop., 1821, 
A992; 1830, 5540; 1861, 24,615. Area 3,020 
acres, "Khe parish comprises alow level tract on 
the Shank of the Thames, and forms sue of 
the suburls to the metropelis; a wooden bridge 
connects it with Chelsea. and a suspension bridge, 
erected in J847, with Pimlico and the western 
parts af the metropolis. A park, called Battersea 
park, was formed in 1855-9 on some low ground 
near the river. Tt contains many respectable 
hauses and detached villas, ‘The parish church 
is a modern brick building, with tower and spire. 
beside the river; another has heen erected by the 
commissioners appointed for such purposes, There 
is a free school for 20 hays, and a national school 
for J50) Leys and girls, The parnsh ts intersected 
by railways in all directions; the London and 
South Western line passing through its whole 
leneth, and the Londen, Chatham, and Dover, the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, and other 
railways crossing aul re-cressing it from north 16 
south. A portion af the parish, which, however, 
is yearly getting more restricted by the building 
of new houses and ‘villas’ is sti laid out in 
market-gardens, for the supply of vegetables to 
the metropolis, for whieh the pansh is nated; 
expecially asparagus, said to have been first eultt- 
vated here. The place is called Patricery m 
Domesday, and the manor was given to the abbey 
uf Westminster, in exehanye for that of Wind- 
cee Tar RG Maen Pe honen the nresent name. It 
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was born and died in their mansion (since re- 
moved). Tt is now the property of Earl Spencer, 

BATTLE, a par. and town of England, ceo. 
Sussex, rape Tastings, hund. Battle, 52m. SE. 
London, and 67 m,. by South Eastern railway, 
which has a station here, Pop. of parish, 3,295 in 
1861, The town is pleasantly sitwated amidst 
woody knolls, which bound it on the S. and SE., 
and enclose it in a vale which winds on to the 
sez, it Hastings, The principal street (about 4m. 
li length) is terminated by the magnificent gaie- 
way of the old abbey. There are a few good 
modern structures, but the greater part of the 
houses are ancient, and of mean appearance, The 
church, partly mm the Roman aud partly in the 
Gothic stiwie, has many antique deviees on the 
glass of ite windows, "There is an endowed school 
for 30 wirls and bovs, and a charity school for 40 
boys, supported by snubseription, A weekly 
market is helt on Tuesday; a monthly one on 
the same day, for catile: and tayo aniual fairs on 
Whit Monday, and Nov. 22.) Gumpowder is the 
only mamineture, for which there are several 
extensive mills in the vieiuity: its ¢xecllence is 
surpassed only by that inade at Dartford. hatte 
is the central town of a poor law union of 14 
parishes, The ancient name af the tewn was 
fupiton ; its present name is derived from the 
reat battle between Dlarold and William of 
Normandy, in 1066, of which if was the arena. 


Jn the following year the Conqueror founded the | 
abbey, in commeoemeration of lis victory, the ruins ; 


of which still suffimently attest its ancient mag- 
Miicence, On the completion of its church, le 
deposited init the famous roll in whiéh the names 
af all the Jeaders who kad accompanied him on 
the expedition were inscribed. Copies of i are 


stillextant, though not free fram the suspicion of | 
sence | 


being interpolated and falsified, 


monks from Normandy were its first occupants: | 


their abbot was mitred, anda peer of parliament. 

he abbey was built on a gentle acclivity, over- 
looking a fie extent of woods and meadows, ancl 
was endowed with all the lands for a league 
rowind, besides varieus maners and churches in 
other counties. Many subsequent roval and 
private donations were added to the vrivinal en- 
dowinent, amd its prerogatives and immunities 
were placed on the same footing as those of 
Chiat Church, Canterluiry, Jn the relon of Bil- 
wari LIT, leave was obtained to fortify the abbey. 
At the gencral suppression its annual revenue 
Was, aecarduye to Speed, O874 Os. LOS: De 
dale makes it S802 fds, Thad, Sixty monks were 
peusloned off. The remuins oecupy three sides 
ofa darve quadrangle. (Camden's Brit.; Dur- 
dale's Monas,; Pennatnt’s Tour; Gilpin's Coast of 
SUSSEX, ) 

BATUREN, a town of European Russia, co- 
vernment of Tehernivaff, beautifully situated on 
the Seim, an affluent of the Desa. Pop, esti- 
mated at 6,000, [tas chietly remarkable for the 
castle in its viernity belonging toe Count Rasou- 
molski, who has established manufactures in the 
town of cloth and wax candles. 

BAULGE’, a town of France, dep. Maine et Loire, 
cap. arrond., on the Couanon, or Couernon, 23 im, 
ENE. Angers. Pop. 3,546 in i861. The town is 
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Vieil, with the ruins of an old eastle tliat formerly 
belonged to the dukes of Anjou, 

, BAULEAH, an island tuwn of Hindostan, 
prov. Bengal; on the N, side of the main trunk 


‘of the Ganges, 20 m. NE. Moorsliedabad. 31 is 


large, poputons, has considerable trade, and is the 
seat of a commercial resident on the part of the 
EK. I, Company. 

BAUMANSHOHLE, a celebrated cavern in 
the duchy of Brunswick, near Blankenhurg. It 
abounds with stalactites, and is interesting to the 
sedloyist from the variety of fossil hones found in 
Wy almong which are those of the ereal cave bear, 
now extinct. The cavern was named after a 
mincr, who discovered it in 1660. 

BAU MEAN, or BAUMIAN, atown of Cauhil, 
the Thebes of the E,, country of the Hazanrehs, 
on the face of the Kolt-i-Baba range of moun- 
tains; Int, 31° 34 N., Jone. 68° #' EL, 56 m, 
WNW. Caubul The valley, on one declivity of 
which it stuns, contains mauy caves, dug in a 
soil of induraied elay aud pebbles, and in ~which 
rings and relics, coins, &e., bearings Cufie scrip. 
tious, are fond; but Baumeean is ehietly cele 
brated for iwo gisantic male and female figures, 
cut in af reece, on the face of the mountain. 
The male figure is the largest, and about 120 ft, 
high; it is without much symmetry or elegance, 
aud is considerably mutilated, the Mohanmedans 
that pass ihat way always firing a shot er two at 
it, “Phe lips are laree, the cars loug and pendant, 
and there appears to have been the resemblance 
of a titra on the head; the body is covered by 
the remains of a mantle. which has been formed 
of a kind of plaster, and fixed en with wooden 
pins, ‘The female figure is more perfect than the 
other, and has been dressed in the sume manner: 
it is about half the size, and cut in the same hil, 
2A) vanes from the former, The niches in which 
both are situated have been at one time plastered 
and ornamented with paiygings of human figures, 
lit these have neagly disappeared. These imarres 
are supposed to be Bucklhie, Sir AL Burnes says 
the head of the laree one is not unlike that of the 
ereat traced idal of Elephanta, and near the 
celebrated tope of Manikvala (Punjab) he found 
au antique exactly resembling this head. Another 
wntiquary, from an inseription above thre Jieatl of 
ane of them, has beheved them io bave been eut 
aboul the 3rd century of our cra, while the Sassa- 
nides filled the throne of Persia. ‘They are not 
mentioned by ay of the historians of Alexander 
the Greats but both the idols and excavations of 
Gauincean are referred to by those of Timour or 
‘Famerlane, 

BAUME-LES-DAMILS, a town of France, dep, 
Doubs, cap. arrond., on the Doubs, iS m. NE, 
Besangon, Pop. 2,577 in iséi. Itis a handsome 
hiitle town, finely siruated in a basin fonned by 
falls planted with vines; has a court of original 
Jurisdiction, a college, and a small public library, 
with paper-mills and tanneries. It derives its 
name from a rich and eelelirated convent for nuns, 
founded in it during the Sth century, and de- 
straved aff the Revolution, 

"BAUDAZEN, a town of Saxony, ean, Upper 
Lusatia, on a heisht at the foot. of which is the 
ppree, Jom. ENE. Dresden; on the railway from 


agrecably situated in a tine valley, and has some?! Dresgen to Loban, Top. 11,257 in 1861. The town 


youd houses, fut itis built. willl the greatest irre- 
eularity. Tt has a tribal of original jurisdiction, 
a colleve, or hugh school and manufactures of 
cloth and coarse tine, Fle English forees, under 
ihe Duke of Clarcuce, were totally defeated in the 
nel hhaurbood of this twwn dia Dl2i. and Gee duke 


is surrounded by walls, execpt one of its suburlis 
on the icit of the Spree, aud is well built, with 
straicht, bread, and well-paved streets, [ts ea- 
thedral. dedhieatadt to St. Peter, founded in 927 Ty 
the Karer ligury [fh has a tawer 306 It. lived. 
The Oofeafecre). formorly so tocal nalaees. 
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states, an orphan asylum, and four other hospitals, ¢ consisted, on the average, of little more than four 
a house of correction, theatre, &c., with a gymna- | heads, oy 
sium, a catholic chapter-house, & normal school, a Surface, -—Mountajns,—- Bavaria haw. on the 
mechanics’ school, and other establishments for! whole a mountainowg ¢haracter, being not only 
the purpose of education, and two pubhe librartes. “walled ‘in by lofty mountains on the N. and &., 
There are considerable manufactures of woollen, | bat having extensive chains running through its 
linen, and cotton stuffs, tobacco, wax, paper, and | interior, The lofticst mountains are the Norie 
hosiery ; a brass wrork, with breweries and dis-} Alps on the S., which separate it from the Tyrol; 
tilleries, and tanneries. The town is the centre! their most elevated points are the Zupgspits, 
of a considerable commerce, particularly in weollen ' circle of Isar, 9,689 ft., and the Wettersehroffen, 
and linen articles. 4,387. The Allgau Alps, in the prov. of the Upper 
Near Bauizen, on the 20th and 21st May, 1813, | Danube, extend ftom Kempten, in a NE. direction, 
was fought the battle which bears its name, be- | tu near Mindelheim. The [ochvagel in this range 
tween the French army under Napoleon, dnd the | is 8,476, and the Teufelgstiss, in the same prov,, 
combined forces of Russia and Prussia, $6,000 men | 9,283 ft. The high lands on the N. side of the 
strong, and commanded by the menarchs in per- ; Danube contain the finely-wooded chain of the 
SOT. The French were victorious; the carnage | Spessart, which commences on the Maine, at the 
on both sides was great, and the allies effected | place where that river separates it from the chain 
their retreat in good order, Duroc, the intimate | of the Odenwald, and traverses the prov, of Lower 
friend uf Napoleon, was killed by his side in this | Maimse from N. to S,. covering an area of 147 sq. 
engagement, About 7m, . by S. from Bautzen, | m, The loftiest summits of this range, such as 
is Huchkirch, the scene of one of the great hattles the Engelsberg and the Geyersberg, rise te the 
I 
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af the Seven Years’ War, height of about 2,100 ft. The most common 

BAUX, a small town of France, dép. Bouches | rocks ff the Spessart are granite, gneiss, syenite, 
du Rhone, 10 m. NIX. Aries, Pop. 610 in 1861, | and porphyry, which serve as a support for sand- 
Tt stands on the summit of a steep hill, and is re-| stone, argil and calcareous rocks. 8S. of the Maine, 
markable for the ruins of its castle, formerly the | and along the frontiers of the Lower and Upper 
residence of the counts of Baux, who contested ! Maine, and the hezat, is the range of the Steiger- 
the sovereignty of Proveuce with the counts of ; Wald, which reaches nearly to the chain of the 
Tarcelongl Spessart, and is auly separated frarn it by the 

DAVARIA (Germ, Bayern; Fr. Bavere), © | course of the Maine, The Rheene-Gebirge, a bleak 
country in the SW. of Germany, anctently a| andl desolate chain of mountains in the circle.of 
duchy, afterwards an electorate, and ew raised | Lower Franconia, unite on the W. with the chain 
to thé rank of a kingdom, being one of the prin- | of the Vogelsberg, and on the E. with the Thu- 
cipal of the secondary Enropean states, and the | ringer-Wald: they are more extensive and more 
third in rank of the states comprising the German | elevated than the range of the Spessart, and are 
confederation, Bavaria is composed of two clis- | covered half the year with snow. The Fichtel- 
tinct. parts, commonly designated the ‘Territory . Gebirge, which connect the Kheene mountains 
of the Danube and Maine,’ and the ‘ Territory at with the Bechmer-Wald, lie in the NE. part of the 
the Rhine.’ The furmer, which comprises about | Upper Maine, They consist chiefly of nite, 
7-8ths of the monarchy, extends from 47° 19 | gneiss, quartz, and clayslate. The highest point 
to 50° 41’ N, lat., ancgrem N° 61’ to 159° 44° E. | in the range is the, summit of the Ochsenkopf or 
long,, and is bounded N. by the kingdom of] Ox’s Ilead (5,280 ft). The chain of the Beehmer- 
Saxony, the principalities of Reuss, and the | Wald, which commences at the sources of the 
duchies of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Saxe-Mein-: Eyer, and running along the E, confines of Ba- 
ingens FE. and S. by the states of the Austrian | varia, terminates at the Moravian mountains, 
empire; and Wy, by the territories of leetoral | throwing out several branches into the cireles of 
the Lower Danube and Regen, may be about 200 
m. igdength. The most elevated suinmits.are the 
Asher, 4,824 ft.; the Rocher, 4,720 ft.: and the 
Dragell, 4.004 ft. The avarian mountains are in 
general well wooded. In the fat country along 
the Danube there are some very extensive marshes, 

Rivers.—Jiavaria is watered by the largest rivers 
of Germany, The most considerable of these is 
the Danube, which, on entering Bavarta from the 
Wiirtemberg dominions, is of sufficient size to be 
navigable, and afterwards flows through the heart 
of the kingdom, making, with its windings, a 
course of about 270 Eng, m, -In its course through 
the Bavarian ierritary, it flows past the towns of 
(riinsbure, Hochstiidt, Douaieverth, Neuburg, 
Ingolstadt, Hatishbon, Siraubing, Vilshofen, and 
Passau, and receives no fewer than 38 rivera: the 
chief of these, on the right bark, are the Mller, the 





of Wiirtembere. The Rhine territory lies on the 
W. side of that river, by which tt is partly 
hounded, and is completely separated froma the 
rest. of the Bavarian dominions by the interpo- 
sition oof the territories of Laden aud Ibesse- 
Darmstadt. "Phe kingdom extends from 48° 67° 
to 48° 50° NL lat, and from 7° 6" to & Sl" de, 
Janse. 

Area aul Populationn—Theo total avea of the 
kingdom amounts to Last Geran, or 2,617 
Eng. sq.m, with a population, 10 (861, of 4,689,837 
inhabitants, or [a8 on the square mile, 

The kingdom is divided, for admdiistrative pur- 
poses, Inte cight Kreise, or circles, of the following 
extent and population, according to the census of 
December Isl :— 


Are; in English® Population 


i i eT 
———————— 


Circles siyuare Miles © tn TROL Lech, the Isar, anc the lim, all having their souree 
Upper Ravaria . . (451.4 TTB 5 amang the Alps. The Wer, befure its Junction 
ae DD gas loin’ | With the Danube, receives the Bleibach ;"the [sax 
Uap Tatatinate : . 4.705 ARS.BUS 1% jammed hia the Lotsach, Amiper, and Wiirm, and 
Upper Praneonia oo. 0. pee aw 745 falls into ihe Danube below Degeendorf: the Inn, 
Midtle France ' 2th id5vs5  , which rises in Swilzerland, fluws through the 
Tower Fravconia 6 + BI G10758 3 'Pyrol, and is navigable before it enters Bavaria : 
Balsa : : ' 2 mS ON ATs, 119 


7 fit receryes the Alz, the larve river Salza, &e,, ani, 
Totul .  . s 29,617 4.osgso7 | Jos (he Daaube near’Passau. ‘The streams on the 
leftoor Frapeeniae elo whieh cpa Ivweonienk minaing on 
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Steiger-Wald and falls into the Danube near 


Kehleim: the Rohrbach, near Babenheim ; the | 


Naab, which descends from the Fichtel-Gebirge, 
auc discharges itself into the Danube above 
Ratisbon; and the Regen, that flows from the 
Ucchmer-Wald, and, traversing the circle to which 
it gives name, joins the Danube opposite Ratisbon? 

The only considerable river in the N, part of: 
Tsavaria is the Maine, formed by the junction of | 
the Red and White Maine, the former originating 
In the yicinity of Neubau, and the latter descending 
from Ochsenkopf, part.of the Fiehtel-Gebirge, in 
the circle of the Upper Danube, ThéSe unite near 
Culmbach, and traverse Franconia in a.W, direc- 
tivn, receiving in their progress the Rodach, the 
Linn, and the Franconian Saale, which flow from 
the Rhoene-Gebirge, the Regnitz, and many smaller 
streams, The Rhine forms the E. boundary of 
the Bavarian province which beara its name, 

Laker —The lakes are numerous, and some of 
them large. Besides the lake of Constance, only 
asmal] portion of which is situatedin Havaria, the 
moat extensive are the Ammer, about 12 m., long 
and ?7 in circuit; the Wiirm, 14 m, in length and 
4in breadth; and the Chicm, about 35 m, in eir- 
cuit, The Staffen or Staffel, the Walchen, the 
Kochel, and the King’s or Bartholomeus lakes, are 
also of considerable extent. Most of these lakes 
abound in fish, and several valuabie fisheries have 
been established on them, 

Bavaria possesses numerons canals, A canal was 
made in 1807 between Koscuheim, 7.40%} fp. long 
and 86 ft. bread. Another canal was fished in 
ISES between Worth and Knitlingen, 10,024 ft. 
long and 62 ft. broad. There is a canal in the W, 
part of the circle of the Isar (3,000 ft. in length 
which saves a distance of 5 m., and avoids the 
dangerous naviration of the Ammer Lake, A 
grand canal, called the Ludwig's Canal, after the 
late king, which joins the Danuhe with the Ihiue, 
was completed in £860, It extends from Diet- 
furth, on the Altmithl, a navigable affluent of the 
Danube, to Bamberg on the Maine, a distance of 
234 German, or about 112 Eng, m, It is on a 
large scale, and has been constructed af an expense 
of above a million sterling. ‘This inagnifiecnt un- 
dertaking, which has come to realise the project of | 
Charlernapne for jothing the Tack Sea to the! 
Grerman Ocean, was carried out at the instigation | 
and with the assistance of the-Bavarian cover | 
ment. It is of great importance to Bavaria, 

Climate.—-The climate of Davaria is in general 
temperate and salubrious, but the temperature is 
eonsklerkbly modified by loeal differences in the | 
elevation of the soi]. In the mountainous regions 
it ig cold and bleak, but miller in-the low country : 
in the plains and valleys the summer heats are 
sometimes oppressive. 

Forests —The Bavarian forests are very ¢x- 
tensive and valualle; a considerable portion of | 
the kingdom being still covered with natural 
woods, ‘The most common trees are oak and beech 
in the plains, and pine and fir on the mountains, 
The most extensive forests are situated on the + 
Spessart and home mountatus, ad in the wereli- | 
bourhooed of KRempten, where they cover a surface 
of 258,143 acres, The annual product of the Ba- 
varian foresis is estimated at 2270,000 kialters : 1 
and timber is one of the most important articles of 
export. Powerer, in recent years, the trade in 
this article lias rather fallen off, owing to ihe 
clearing of the forests in the more fertile provinces 
of the kingdom, especially those in the territory 
of the Rhine. The greater quantity of the exports 
of timber js new derived fram ihe munutaiious 
districts. from which the niumeruus rivers wad 
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The following table exhibits an approximate 
view of the extent, in acres, of the foresta in the 
different circles, distributed among the classes to 
Which they belong :-— 


t 





+ 





Forests To Towns, 
; Burgehs, Total 
Cireley | Petonging) Villages | Tigalg | Number 
; State - atlone of Acrm 
Isar. . «| 521,560} 102,096] 813,553 1,426,209 
; Regen »  «f 258,010] 126,661 411,733 796,404 
|! Lower Danube | 174,533 783| 481,253 644,469 
| Upper Danube 217,627, 160,699 374,849 743,175 
Lower Maine .| 233,81]] 387,524) 190,576 761,701 
Upper Maine .' 416,545) 100,342] 197,529 724,716 
ezat ,  , %25,386] 181,243) 165,067 441,696 
Rhine , . 366,067) 268,550] 70,889 704,706 
Total. —,._: 2,412,439 1,246,898 2,704,649 6,363,876 


r 





The gross annual value of the woods and forests 
belenging to the state amounts to nearly 350,U0002 ; 
but, in consequence of the heavy expenses al- 
tending their management, the net produce re- 
ecived by the state amounts only to little more 
than half that sum. : 

Minerais.—The mineral products of Bavaria are 
important and valuable; but notwithstanding the 
encouragement held out by cevernmhent, they have 
hitherto been comparatively neglected! The prin- 
cipal products are salt, coal, and iron, “halt is a 
royal monopoly, and produces a consulerable reve- 
nue, There are a considerable number of iron- 
works and coal-mines in operation; they belong 
parthy to the crown, and partly to private inmdi- 
viduals, Black lead is obtained in some places; and 
small quantities of copper and quicksilver are also 
produced. There are an immense vanety of mar- 
bies. ‘The poreelain clay of Bavaria is probably 
the finest in Hurope. 

Agricufture—The soil of Bavaria, whicre it 18 
net covered by morasses ef Mountains, is gene- 
rally good; and in the fhains and valleys it is 
deep, fertile, and capable of producing all kinds of 
crops. A great deal of waste lind has recently 
been reclaimed; aud an improved system of cul- 
tivation has been introduced inte various districts, 
and is diffusing itself over the whole country, 


Government has zealously exerted itself to pro-- 


mote improvement, net merely by the reforms it has 
effected in the aystems of administration and edu- 
cation, but by the drainare of extensive marshes, 
and by its efforts to improve the breed of sheep. 
There were, in 1861, according to official esti- 
mites, 1,856,000 sheep, 570,000 horses, 3,236,000 
horned.cattie, 680,000 pigs, and 105,000 goats, 
Agricalture is most improved in the valley of 
the Danube, the circles of Rezat, and of the Upper 
and Lower Maine. The plain [ving to the 5, of 
Munich has, on account of its productiveness, been 
styled the granary of Germany. Principal crops 
—rye, wheat, oats, and barley: but rice, maize, 
and buckwheat are also partially cultivated, No 
accurate estimate can be formed of the productive- 
ness of the gps, yarving, as they must necessarily 
do, not only according to the qimdity of the sail, 
but also according to the skill with which it 1s 
@ultivated, andl the nature of the seasons But 
Englishmen who have been in Bavaria state, that 
under proper culttire, the produce of corn and 
turnips is equal to whatit is in the best cultivated 
districts of Mngland; and notwithstanding the 
Fast consumption of orn in the breweries, Bavaria 
has iInvarially a large surplus for exportation. 
Frou efivial returns forthe year 1862, it appears 
that the Inac under crop througheit the kingdom 
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‘measures (cach measure being equal to between 


crops Number of Acres | amount of Produce 4 and 5 pints English), 








Bavarian * Morgen ' —Scheffel ‘A flowing spring, yielding two measures per 
anne eee fenton ——__—---—-| | minute, would require to flow uninterrupledly 
Whent » . 1,439,620 12,413,198 during the space of thirty-six years and a half in 

nye soe 1 og v ven grder to praduce the above quantity. 
arley . ‘ ryt mS rw oaeyT 4 : : , . 
Oats and Millet - i's74,6h4 hateiere That amount of beer would fll to the brim # 


Potatoc# : ; ‘ 913,827 50,750,047 t pond OTF smal) lake, of rE surface equal to le 
~— A  Bavarian acres, and 4 ft.in depth; or, again, it 
‘would form a river of 32 ft. wide, 4 ft. average 
The averaze produce of wheat, per Bavarian | depth, and 24 m. long. 
acre, 189 scheffel; of rye, 6 scheflel; ofbarley,7;| ‘Phe barrels required to contain it, and such as 
of oats and millet, oh ; and of potatoes, 55 schelfel. | are commonly in use in this country, if laid beside 
The Bavarian acre ts equal to 0°65 Eng. aére, and | one another, would oceupy a space of 124 Icarues 
the schetlel equal to 761 unp. quart. {in lepgth (or nearly 32 Enplish m,), and supposing 
The hoep-plant is cultivated te a considerable | the abave-said amount of beer to cover the ex- 
extent, partigularly in the circles of Rezat. and the | peeded demand during the coming summer Qwhich, 
Upper Danube: the quantity raised varies from. however, ts seriously called in doubt), it would 
S000 to 40,000 ewt, a year, of winich about a half! average 14 measure per head of the whole popu- 
is exported, The cullure of the vine is well un-! lation of Munich irrespective of age or sex. In 
derstood in Tavearia, (The best vinevards are iu: Much alone 212,308 seheffel of malt have been 
the circles of the Lower Maine amd the Rhine: employed in the manufacture of beer fram Angust 
‘Phe former produces the wines of Franconia, known ; 18023 to May 1863,’ 
hy the mames of the Maine, Were. Sasie, andj But some portion of this large stock in hand is 
Taubor wines, The famous Stelmweim aid Lics-; consumed out of the capital, for the Munich beer 
Lainwein are produced on the banks of the Leiste, | igdargely exported to the most distant markets, 
not fax from Stemberg, in the mark of Wiirzburg, | Austria aud France consume it in considerable 
The best wines in the cirele of the [thine are thost , quantities, and it finds its way aeross the Atlantic 
produced ngar Deidesheim and Wachenheim. The | to the Brazile, andéraverses the Atlantic and In- 
average Yearly produce is estimated at about | dian Oceans to Java, Borneo, and other countries, 
SUG,000 @mers, Hemp and flax are crowu in| Professor Burckhardt has declared that whilst in 
some districts, but the supply is not sitlicient for} 1459 Bavaria produced only 72,000 ewt. of hops, 
heme consumption, Madder and liquorice are | the yiekl in 1862 amounted te no less than 150,000 
very extensively produced, ad form considerulle | ewt,, whilst others compute it even at 180,000 ewt. 
articles af export. The culture of the potato lias | As in BMugland, however, so also in Tavania, 
rapidly mercased durin late years, particularly in | there is a notable dilference as to-quality in the 
the N, provinees, Beetroot is raised in consider- [produce of the vartous soils, Ameng the best 
alle quantities, and there are several factories for: it Bavaria are the districis of Spalt and FEers- 
1is conversion muito sugar “TPobacca is grown inj bruek : the former having produced, in 1862, 
considerable quantities in the circles of Regat and | 11,108 ewt, 13 Tus. yielding 1,119,847 floring; the 
thine, Silk has been raized of late vears, bat nat: latter, 27,400 ew, fetching upwards of, 3,000,000 
to any great exteit. Considerable portions of | tlorins. } 
ground have been laid out in nurseries and flower- | The above statistics, then, show the vast import- 
gardens, and large quantilics of fruit are exported | ance to Bavaria of this branch of her agricultural 
{rom the territories of Maine and the thine, ) produce, and of ber commerce in hops, of which 
Jt is estimated that the prodace of Hops mm 1861; Nurnberg is the chief emporium, The total har- 
Amomited to 224,000 Zollverein ews, representing | vest of Flops in Bavaria @gring the four yeara 
a value of 11,000,000 florins: of these OU000 were | 1858, 1859, 1860, and TS61, atmeunted to 211,696 
consumed by the Bavarian breweries, amd 144,000 | ewt.538 lbs. sold at 22,153,598 florms, (Report 
ewt, exported abroad, valued at 7,770,000 florins, | of Mr. Consul Bonar, dated July 15, 1863.3 ‘The 
The produce i barley for the same period was; establislanent of Herr Psehorr, at Menich,’ says 
equal to 508,000 cwt., of which 5,500,000 were |a traveller, ‘almost rivals the works of our Bar- 
devoted at home to the fabrication of beer, ‘Fhe, chiy and Perkins’, In Overy comer of the city 
beer of Bavaria pheretore (estimated for 1861 at. | you find beer-houses; and when you see a Bavarian 
4,500,000 eimers, with 60 measures to the elmer) | peasant not working, you aré sure to find him with 


costs cuinually cirea 19,000,000 foring, paying | a can uf beer in his hand. (Germany int 1831, 24, 
GO00,000 florins ntalt tax ta the state, gna further | 377.) Tt may be supposed, perhaps, that this 
2,000,000 florins for imunerpal excise, showingpa | enormous consumption of beer must be injurious 
total cost of 27.04)0,000 florins. " * | to the labouriys population; but this docs not: 
From the Ath of August, IR61, to the $th of! seem to be the case. The desire to possess this - 
May, 1462, 184,268 scheffel of malt were employed | luxury stimulates their industry; and notwith- 
in the breweries of Mauch alone; one single | standing: their -indulgence in il, they are well 
brewer having pak S00,000 faring (25,0004) malt} clothed and well feds; there is no appearance of 
tux in the course of the vear 1&Gi-2, The con- | abject poverty amouugst them, and begywards are 


sumption of beer per head of the population } never seen, | 
is reckoned at 24 elucr yearly tn Franconia,: Next to beer, the staple preducts of manufac- 
the Palatinate, and Lower Bavaria; at 84 eimer: turing industry are cuarse linens, woollens, cottons, 
in Upper Bavaria; and at 43 cnner yer bedd of; leather, paper, glass, carthenware, jewellery, iron- 
the poapriation in the capiial, (Report of Alsi ware, basket-ware, and wooden articles. Coarse 
Consul Bonar, dated Muaneh, duly (4, 1868.) | linens are manufactured to a considerable extent; 
The immense quantity of beer cotrsumed in | bat the supply of woollen staifs, worsted hose, and 
Munich alone, ts foretbly Wustrated as follows by | cotton goods, is inadequate to the consumption, 
a jeurual of that city of June 1st :— | ‘The leather manufacture is extensive and Impar- 
‘According to the most wuathentie returns, the | tant, and leather is larcely exported. There arc 
brewers of Minich alone have new lanwlin a stock | abave 140 paper-mills, about 50 class-houses, 2,000 
lowe . 7 er | ee 
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and earthenware. But some of these trades aré 
.on the decline, and, to judge from the census re- 
turns, it would appear that the: industrial pepula- 
tion in general has been decreasing between the 
yours 1840 and 1801 very nearly nine per cent, 
This is ascribed to the system of industrial pré 
tection prevailing to the present. day, nearly a]] 
trades being united in guilds, possessing great 
privileges and monopolies, . 

The occupations of the people were. according 
fo the census, in every thousand inhabitants, 
dung two periods :— 


1840, 196k 
Agricniture . , . . ‘ Go7 679 
Industry and Commerce . 257 a 
Civil Servies, Fund-holders, &e. 54 fi 
Military Service, . ‘ id iy 
Paupers, on Public Charity . 18 4 


Certain industrial occupations, however, are, 
notwithstanding the system of protection, in a 
Jighiy flourishing state, Tronware, especially nade 
ant neces, is extensively manufactured, and the 
exports are considerable. The optical, mathe- 
matical, surgier!, and musical instruments, nade 
at Munich, are highly prized ow the Coutinent, 
especially the telescopes of Fraiienhofer; whieh 
are superior to those made anywhere else, ' There 
are also foundries for cannon, aid manufactories 
of muskets and other sniall grms, &e,; and eon- 
siderable quaitities of jewellery are exporicid to 
most Kuropean markets, ‘The principal manu 
facturings towns are Augsburg, Nuremberg, Furth, 
Schwabach, Hof, and Bayreuth, 

Commerce—The central situation of Davaria 
renders her weil suitert for the transit sail CAPA 
trade; and to this Augsburg, Nuremberg, [a- 


tisbon, and Spires, owed the greater part of their, 


wealth and celebrity during the middle aves. Bat 
in modern times the means of profiting by ihe 
natural advantages of the country in this way 
have been comparatively neglected. Within 
recent years, however, they have becun te aliract 
the atleution they so justly deserve, Besides 
the great canal umiting the Danube with che 
Rhine, d joint stock compauy established in 
1438 a regular steam communieation between 
Ratishon and Linz, wa Austria, which was ex- 
fended in 1839 to Monauwerth and Ut. The 
fst ratlread with Incomotives introtluced upon 
the Continent was that between Surembere and 
Furth, opened in 1835, Bavaria has a great re- 
amurce tor commercjal undertakines, iu the creclit 
enjoyed by the bankers of Augsburg, which is 
stil one of the principal places of the Continent 
for the neyotiation of. bills, 

The exports consist chiefly of corm, timber, 
wine, cattle, sheep, and hogs, butter, salt, iron, 
leather, glass, hops, fruit, beer, wool, optical and 
mathematical instruments, woolen tows, Jewellery, 
maps, and artistic oljects, of an averare annual 
value of 14,000,000 H., or 1,225,0000 ‘Phe quan- 
littes of the principal articles exported are at an 
average i— 


formed Cattle “ . 190,000 te 280 600 head 


Hotees ‘ - . 12514) 13,0tH} — 
Bheep . . . . . eo wa | 
Hogs ‘ ; . . , . 565,000 — 
Cheese and Batier . . * . (KO 000 ews, 
Wool . ' : ' . ' TAH ea 
Hays . ‘ . . ' . 3 1 
Driel Fruit. . . . . Af 
Whew — , s . . . . StH HO ors, 
Wine (valne) . . ‘ . ~ T2000 A, 


Timber (value) . . . 2 2 au0 ou 


The imports consist principally of sugar, coffee, 
i , : | 1 . 7 . a 
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lof cuilds and corporations, 


of cattle arc also extensive, and those of horses 
exceed the exports, Further details as to the 
commerce of Bavaria are given in the statistical 
returns of the trade of the Aollverein, or German 
customs’ league, of which it forms’a part. Ita 
preportion of the joint revenue of the learue is 
16°94, or 17 per cent. (See LOLLVERELN : also 
PRussi<.,) ’ ° . 

Until the formation of the league, which has 
opened a vast extent of country to the produets 
of Lavaria, its natural facilities for commercial 
intercourse were defeated by its own prohibitory 
regulations, and those of most of its neighbours. 
Souler and more enliehtened views, as to com- 
merce, are now, however, beginning to prevail all 
over Germany; and it is bat justice to add, that 
the Bavarian government has givén a powerful 
impulse to industry by estabhshing mechanics’ 
schogls, annual exhibitions, and prizes; and still 
more by the abolition af the pernicious privileges 
But a vast deal still 
Teinains to be elfected before industry gan make 
any real progress in this and most other German 
states, Nunicrous police regulations still interfere 
wilh the free exercise of iidustrial pursuits, and a 
steab many things which ought to be left to the 
yorking of the great laws of demand and BupTiv, 
such as Lhe number of labourers permitted to re- 
sule in towns, the number and distribution of 
trades, the prices of bread avid micat, anil even 
the introduelion of ew machinery, are® all deier- 
mined by artificial arrangements, lependent on 
the calewlations and estimates of the minister ‘of 
the iuterion, ‘Phe wander is not, where such re- 
pulitions prevail, that industry should be in a de- 
pressed coudition, but that it should exist at all. 
And, tn point of fact, the progress it has made is 
privcipally ascrihable to the fact of Bavaria having 
Within her dimits Angsinurg, Nurembere, and other 
towns that, being formerly free imperial cities, 
have Leen but little injured by these preposterous 
recrulations, 

jfoney and Measures —The Bavarian florin, di- 
vided into 60 Kreutzer, is equivalent to tad, pter- 
ling; the citer, or messre of wine, to 93 gallons ; 
and the scheitel, or measure of corn, to ‘761 Imp. 
quart, 


Population,— Considering the lengthened period 


of trauquillitv that Bavaria has enjeyed, and the 
stimulus given to industry hy the secularisation 
of the property of tlhe motiasteries, and the aboli- 
tion of enilds and corporations, 
population 
expected, 
in part at least, accounted for by the law which 
enact ghat ‘no marriage between people without 
capital shall be allowed without the previous per- 
rdhision of the poor institutions 2 that is, of the 
Principal persons in each provincial, district elected 
to superintend the management of the poor, whe 
are bound to refuse such permission, uniess they 
Ste a reasonable prospect of the parties being able 
to provide for the children that may be expdeted 
to spring from the proposed union. To insure 
their vigilance, it is enacted, that the members 
of poor institutions neglecting to enferce this 
law ‘are to answer for the mitintenance of the said 


has been slower than might have been 


jamilies, shoukl they aot be able to maintain 


themselves.” Undoubtedly, a law of this. sort 
must tend powerfully to prevent improvident 
unos; and it is stated that it bas retarded the 
Increase of population, and had likewise a cer- 
tain effect in averting extreme poverty and con- 
sequent misery, (Sea Appendix F. te Poor Inaniry 
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This slow progress weuld seem to he, 
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Population 
Cireles ee | 
1818 1855 1861 

Uppe: Bavaria .| 685,467 744,151 778,059 
Lower Bavaria .| 450,896 | 654,015 | 474,338 
Palatinate. . «| 446,168 AST add 608,069 
Upper Palatinate ] 403,481 | 471,900 | 485,895 
Upper Franconia | 894,954 | 499,913 | 516,945 
Middle Franconia; 497,888 | 683,587 | 545,286 | 
Lower Franconia 61 212 689 076 G01 7458 
Suabia . . . «| 487,951 | 661,576 | 678,190 
Total . . .| 3,707,966 | 4,541,446 | 4,689,837 
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’, The soil of the kingdom is divided among 
$47,010 proprietors: the division being greatest 
in the Palatinate, namely 228,076, and smallest in 
Upper Bavaria, viz. 109, 195. (Hermann, Dr, Von, 
Beltrige zur Statistik yon Bayern, 1863.) 

In Bayaria all destitute persons have a legal 
claim to relief; and noidoubt it was the wish to 
prevent the abuse of this right that led to the 
institution of the law above cited. ‘That it has 
been “effectual to this end, 1s universally ad- 
mitted; but different opimioens are entertained as 
10 18 influence en public morals. We are not 
sure, Howeyer, that it can be snececessfully im- 
peached on this ground. At Munich, indeed, half 
the births are legitimate; but the residence of 
the court, and of a numerous garrison, and the 
great influx of strangers, seem siiliciently to ac- 
awunt for this. In the country, we belicve, the 
morals of the Bayarians are, in this respect, quite 
on a fevel with these uf the other Gennan states. 
The proportion of legitimate to legitimate births 
is, however, verv high, bem as 1 ta 44, 

Character ane Manners,— The Bavarians, though 
all Germans, differ essentially in character, accord- 
ing to their descent. from the different tribes of 
that people, and the different circumstances under 
which they have been placed. The inhal, of the 
Rhenish prov. are the most lively, active, pay, and 

enterpriting. The Swatians are remarkable for a 
 @ertain good-natured indolenee, which jas exposed 
them to much undeserved ridicule. The Fran- 
colians are diligent, imtelliment, and steady, but. 
vary in their social habits according to the juilu- 
euce which Protestagtism has exercised upon the 
inbab. of the Upper Maine, or the dominion which 
the Catholic prelates of the empire have had upon 
their Irethren jn the fertile valley of the lower 
portion of thatriver. The population of the provs, 
S,ofthe Danube retain more characterttic pecu- 
liarities; and the Bavarians, though equally brave 
and well disposed with the* rest, are heavier, more, 
superstiiods, aiid less active, though net Jess im- 
dustrini. In the valleys of the Alps, the dress 
and manners of the Davarians wul Swabians bear 
a great resemblance to those of the Tvrolese 3 and 
the elimate inclines them te prefer pasture to ara- 
hie, husbandry. The wemen arc bere more in the | 
fields, aud partake more of the oul-door Libweur of, 
iemeén than is the ease di ihe Nv prove, ‘They 
drive the cattle up fo the Is in sainmers and 
their robust health wmaiifests itself in the zeal with 
which they join tu the waltz, and i their pecullar | 
mumner of singing, called § furdeda? “The character 
af thetr songs moot unfrequently rather frees bit 
the indispensable requisites of ao faveured lover, 
necording to the § Sehwurderkiipfel, are superior! 
agility and skill ag a sportsman and wrestler, | 
which must be proved by the possession of sundry 
trophies of the vhase, such as chamois beards or 
feathers of the rarer birds, which, when worn en 
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made for about 86,000,0U0 florins. 
lines, the Eastern railway, joining Munich, Ratis- 
bon, and Nuremberg, is the most important, The 


lage chivalry. The wealth of the large towns on 
the navigable rivers in the middle ages, and the 
expensive habits which it produced, may yet be 
traced in the costumes of the wives and danghters 
of the burghers, The hood of rich gold lace, and 
the bodice ornamented with gold or silver chains, 
from which a number of medals hang, form the 
common dress of the richer portion of this class, 
and are ambitiously displayed by servants and the 
poorer trades-people an Sundays and hélidays. 
Roads and Railways —Vavaria has excellent 
roads, and 256 German m, of railways, of which 162 
belong to and are managed by the state ; together 


with the post-offiée, telegraph, the Danube and 
Maine Canal, and the Danube Steam Navigation. 
The revenue of these public undertakings, in the 
year 1862, was as follows: 


i ae 


Reccipta Expenses | Net lrvenue 








|: Florine Fiorina Florine 
Railways . o. «| 11,065,480) 7,057,564 | 4,006,016 
| Post Office. . 2501,J0ol 2,075,753 | 615,356 
, Telegraph . 180,805) 174,744 §,062 
' Danube and Maine 
t Canal . . 196,086)" 127,629 62,457 
Danube Steam Navi- 
gation oo.» .« + 383,001) o62,866 | 20,185 
1 
Total . .  «.{ 14,408,631] 9,798,554 | 4,610,076 
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af 
The £62 German m. of railway belonging to the 


state were constructed at a cost of 120,000,000 


florins, while the 94 German m, of private lines were 
Of the private 


state railways, in 1862, catried above 4,000,000 of 
passengers, and 21,631,000 ewt. of goods ; but pro- 


dueed only a net return of four aud a halt per cent. 


on the capital disbursed, while the private limes, on 
the other hand, paid a dividend of from five to 
six percent. But these Jines are neither so well 
managed, nor so free from accidents, as those under 
state control, 

Constitution and Government,— The present con- 
stitution of the kingdum was promulgated May 2a, 
1818, byt underwent various modifications, in a 
democrafic sense, in 1848 and 4849, According ‘te 
this charter, Bavaria is declared an integral part 
of the Gennanic confederation ; the domains of the 
state inalienable, and the crown hereditary. The 
executive power is in the hands of the king, whose 
person is inviolable: but his ministers are respon- 
sjble for all his acts, The legislative functions are. 
exercised jointly by the king and parliament, the 
latter consisting of an upper and a lower house. 
The upper house—chamber of reichsréthe, or coun- 
scllors of the realm-—is formed of the princes of the 
roval family, the crown dignitaries, the archbishops, 
and the heads of certain old noble families, all 
these being hereditary members; to which are 
achled a Homan Catholic hishop and a Protestant 
clerevman nominated by the king, and an un- 
limited tramber of athermembers appointed, by the 
crown, The Jower house, or chamber of represen- 
tatives, consists of deputies ef towns and univer- 
<ities, amd various religious corporations, ‘Tu be a 
deputy, itis necessary fo be past thirty, and to be 
in possession of an assured income, from finds, a 
trade, or profession; to be on the cleetoral lists, it 
is required ta be tweuty-live yours of age, aud to 
le rated al aminimum off ten florins, or Lbs, Sef 
per ainum, ‘The representation of the country 18 
calculataleat the rate of one deputy to 7,000 fami- 
lew ar shout 25.000 souls. af the whole population, 
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They are generally convened once a year, and 
must be assembled at least once in three years. 
The session usually lasts two months, but it may 
be extended -or adjourned. In case of a dissolu- 
tion, a new election must. take place within three’ 
months, No taxes can be levied or atigmented, 
and no law be passed or repealed, without the 
sanction of the legislature. 

The cabinet is composed of seven members—the 
presidents of the departments of foreign affairs, 
Justice, home affairs, finance, army, public educa- 
tion, and commerce, The ministers are not ne- 
cessarily members of the chambers, but they have 
aright to be present at their deliberstions, At 
the commencement of eacktsegsion, they must lay 
before parliament an account of the appropriation 
of the public revenue} and the national debt 
cannot be increased without its consent, ‘The 
privy council which is at the hear! of public affairs, 
consists of the king, certain princes of the royal 
family, the ministers of state, the field marshal, 
and six counsellors appointed by the king, ‘The 
king has puwer to grant pardons and mitigate 
puushments, but in no case to stop the progress 
of a civil suit or crindinal inquiry, The code Na- 
poleon 18 in force in Rhenish Bavaria; bué in 
other parts of the kingdom there is an extreme 
difference in the proceurezas to civil matters; 
anid anew, improved, and uniform code ig much 
wanted. The penal code, introduced im 1813, 
might be much improved both in its regulations 
and in the form of its proceedure, There is a high 
court of appeal and cassation at Munich; and in 
each of the provs, an inferior trilnmal, to which an 
appeal lics from the courts of primary jurisdiction 
in the towns, and the seignorial and cantonal 
courta of the country districts. A law has heen 
passed providing for the purchase of the scignorial 
jurisdictiona on paying an equivalent to their 
proprietors, 

Each of the eight circles into which Bavaria is 
divided is under the superintendence of two pro- 
vineial boards; one for the management, of the 
police, schools, &c.; the other takes charge of al 
financtal matters. Each circle is subdivided inte 
districts, which have assemblies, whose duties are 
to decile all local questions respecting public 
burdens and district tates, 

According to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, all citizens are eligible to the different 
ollices of the state, ‘without any regard to birth or 
rank in soviety ; all are liable to personal service 
In the national defence; religious hberty and free- 
dom of opinion are practically granted to all; and 
no one ean be imprisoned or condemned but lev 
the sentence of a juiige. All religious and cha- 
nitable endowments are placed wider the superin- 
tendenee of the state, 

Heligion,—Rather more than two-thirds of the 
population of Bavaria are Roman Catholics, In 
the census of 1861, as well as Lhe preceding one of 
1858, the religious persuasion of the inhabitants ia 
not stated: and iy the last in which this lias beon 
ihe case, thal af lso2, the tumbers stand as fol- 
lows -—Cat holies, 3,176,833 ; Protestauts, | 230,.8t4 
—sibdivided inte Lutherans, 906580: Calvinists, 
2481; and Unitarians, 325,077-——Mennonites aud 
Gireek Catholics, 5,400; aud dows, 36,005, 
kingtlom is divided tate 2 Roman Cathelie areh- 
lishopries, those of Manich and lkonhere ; 6 
hishoprics 3 I7k deanerics, and 2,756 parishes. 
The admuustration ofthe Protestant Chuarel ts 
unter a General Qonststery— Oberconsisior/itn— 
and four provincial consistories, OF the-three uni- 
versities of the kingdom, two, at Manich and 
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there is one clergyman to 464 soula; among the 
Protestants, one to 1,013. The Roman Catholic 
Church is richly endowed, possessing, according 
to semi-official statements, property amountigg to 
above 100,000,000 florins, or 8,500,000L A Jarge 
proportion of this wealth congists of landed estates, 
wluch are annually imereasing in value, Thus, 
the property was stated to be worth 79,000,000 
florins 191838, and 92,000,000 in 1851. The state, 
besides, pays 1,562,000 florins, or 130,0002, annually 
to the clergy. The archbishop of Munich has a 
government salary of 20,000 florins, or 1,6672, 
and the archbishop of W tirzburg, 15,000 florins, or ° 
1,2504 Three of the bishops have an allowance 
of 10,000 florins, and the other three of 8,000, ex-.: 
clusive of episcopal residences, The constitution * 
sudrantees complete religious liberty to all inha- 
bitants of the state, and Protestants as well as 
other dissenters enjoy unrestricted freedum of wor- 
ship, and are eligible to all civil offices and military, 
appointinents, (Hermanns Beitrige zur Statintike 
vou Bayern.) In the Palatinate, which was left 
in possession of many valuable privileges at the 
peace, the Protestant church isa completely efzu- 
uised body with Presbyteries and Syneds ag in 
Scotland. . 

iducation—Of late years the Bavarian govern 
ment has made the mast praisewprthy efforts to 
diffuse knowledge among the mass of the people, 
The system pursued is similar to that of Prussia, 
A school is estallished In every parish, under the 
superitendence uf the niinisters anil elders, Over 
these ure the mepectars of district schools, who. 
are subordinate to the chambers of the interior, in 
the several provincial governments, The superin- 
teudenec of all the educational institutions in the 
kingdom is committed to a board entitled ‘‘The 
Superior Board of Education and Ecelesiastical 
A\ffairs,” Attendance at school is imperative on 
ali children who have, not received permission te 
he ins-tucled by private tutors, Bavaria has one ly- 
coum, twenty-tive gymuiasiums, thirty-fourgram- 
mar schools, seyen semiuaries for the edlacatian 
of teachers, thirty-one local school commissions, 
and about 5,000 primary schools. There are nine 
semunirics Jor educating Catholies for the minis- 
rv. ti the year 1861 there were in the kingdom 
7.126 schools, with 8,203 teaghers, Elementary 
schools — Volks-schulen—exist in all parishes, and 
attendance on then 13 compulsory for all children 
til] the age of fourleen. | | 

Bavaria has three universities—those of Mu- 
nich, Wiirzburg, and Erlangen: the two former 
are Reman Catholic, the latter Pgotestant. The 
Rniversity of Munich Baattended by above 1,300 
studemts, the others, respectively, by about 400) 
and 300 each, Jn 1828 a new and improved sys- 
tem*or study was adepted in the Bavarian unt- 
versitics, anda number of injurious regulations : 
were suppressed, Besides these seminaries, there 
are in Munich numerous literary associationa: 
such as the Ruyal Institute: an academy of arts 
and sciences; another of the fine arts; aa_agri- 
cultural sucicty ; a military aut veterinary school, 
&e.: and there are a number af literary anfl seien- 
tific institutions in Wrzbure, Erlanven, Nurem- 
The National 
hibraty do Munich, fomned chieliy of those he- 
loienite to the sappresscal mogastie catablishments, 
contatiis O1,000 volumes, irtliding an éxtensive 
colluetion of curious Inanuseripts, pamphlets, 
det aml tle universiiy library contains 1gejo0u 
volumes, Eno this city there is also an extensive 
Sunday school, in which there are upwards of 
L600 scholars, wih sixteen masters, who teach 

on + JF ye g . 
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The sum voted by the Bavarian lesislatare for the 
support of education in the budget for 1601-7 
amounts to 1,153,073 florins, or $6,0892 

Prison 83 ystem.—T he system pursued in the pri- 
son of Manich is peculiarly worthy of attention. 
The principle of the establishment is that every 
one ip prison shall support hinsell! very pri- 
aon 
trade; and those who hare not learnt a trade are 
permitted to make choice of one, which is taught 
to them. 
- Jabéur more than is 
is kept until the term of tis imprisonment. ex- 
pires, and is then given te him, deducting a quota | 
fur the expenses of the establishment. The sur-! 
plus thus preserved for the benefit of the prisoners 
themselves, after the expenses of the establish- 
ment have been defraved, usualiy amounts to 
neatly 30,000 torins (4, 3708) per annym, In- 
stances have been known of persons at the expiry 
of their term of punishment recervingr 10 loss 
than 800° florins (O02) apon Toaving ihe prison, 


Phe nuoiber of persons comlined m the prison 18 | 


generally between GUO and 700, [tis pratulying to 
leam that the system has produced the most satis- 
factory resuits, In but few cases are offenders 
committed a seca time, aud those Who lave 
been dismissed with the larecst sims have in no 
instance returned, Many of tle young, who have 
been taught trades in the prison, have afterwards 
Iecome respectable bandicralisimen and trades 
men; and crime is vearly on the decrease. ‘Lhe 


’ 


“proportion of capt: il punishments in Bavaria is asi Leipzig, 1462 


1 te 20,004) persons, 
Revenue reseed Eapondttirea At The conclusion 
of the war iu 115 the finaneial allairs af Pavaria 


the judicious economy and measuTes of the seyc- 
reign and the lepishiture, they are iow are itly 
Iriproved, di Lali, tlie exgess “of the expeuditure 
ever the meome was 2,007,800 Horns; hut im 
1831-82, the revenue amounted ta 28,217 C00 
{lorins, while the expenditure was only 27 AL MM} 
Horing, The budgets of the kingdom are voted: 
ly the chambers for the lengthened term af six 
years, Which counts as a financial period, ‘The 
cross annual revenue for the period, from 186. to 
IRGG, was calculated at 46,720, ANG Horins, ay 
BEG AUE, anil thé egpenditure “fi the same sti, 
The national debt, amounting to 136.000, 000 
lorins, pueludes the loans taken up for the eon-. 
struction of the state railway. 
[X61-7, the proceeds from dirétt taxes are esti- 
miuted at 1,805,087 floriug, and thoge from jadirect 
faxation at dX6O dS dfrins, Lhe cliteat tHxes 
are levied as follows:—Vor the land 1ax,‘estates 
-are selected for valuation’ in every district by 
royal commissioners mul tax assesgurs, named by 
the district itself. The estates thus chosen are 


lands, hd according ta their prodwee the Ls 


levied, 


differmy from each other, in their ascertamed pro- | 
dy about one bushel per aere, and one- j troops are permanently enrbodied, the rest bemy 
rate called a{ disbanded after the drills in spring, return home 


dliuctio 
third being deducted for fallow, : 
simplum, of 1 kreutzcr i the florin, ur 1 per | 
cont, ts calowlated on the remanuler, Rents, ren | 
charges, services, amd tubes, are conside red: 
part of the produce of the lanl, and the rate is ap 
pertioned between the holters of these charges ae | 
the cultivator of the land, whoa pays a smatler | 
share, ih prupert lon to the heaviness ot his burdens, 
The value of houses is estimated aveording tu ex- 
isting contracts al rent: Where wo such contracts 
exist, Che vahie of a house is found bey apy rarse- 
meni, in the samo way as the laud. “The total 
rate at present levied ou Jaud and icuses is ob 
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were Ino a very emilsxutassed state: but trough 
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syppoted to represent the acran of Lhe surrounding 
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simple, or 8 1-dth per cent, on the produce, The 
family, or rather capitation tax, 1s pal by the 
whole pop. in 12 classes, Phe first class embraces 
the wilows of Jabouwrers living on their labour, 
who are rated at LO kr, or about dd, annually; 
jabourers paying Xed.; the highest class pays lé. 
per annum, ‘fhe industry tax is paid by every 


, therefore, ia obliged to work at, his own! individual or éomparry carry lig on trade or manti- 


factures, according to five clasacs, each with five 
subdivisions, The classes are fixed according to 


Whatever the eriminal earns ly lus? the number of inhab, in the place where the trade 
suflicient for his maintenance, | is carried on. 
‘for eommon labour in villages; the Nohest 1 is 1is4, 


The lowest rete is per annum 
per annum, pail by bankers, merchants, wholesale 
(lealers, ani innkeepers, in towne containing nee 
than 2,000 families. he direct taxes are less 
heavy in Bavaria than jn most of the other Ger- 
The large meome of the sovercigns 
OF Bavaria, frain private domains, and other 
sources, has been extensively curiailed of iale, 
under the constitutional government. The civil 
list of the king ancl the ather members of the 
royal tamuly amounts at present to 240,035/, amid 
strict Sipervision is exereised by the chamber of 
representatives that this amount be nat exceeded, 
In 18449, tt was discovered that ex-king Lodwir 
had taken suis amounting to 1.029,000 flormns, or 
127, hOO2, fram the public exchequer without ac- 
countidg fur thefh; whereupon the chamber de- 
minidec 
majesty was forced te give from tis private purse. 
(Kolb, Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik, 
. pe 225,) 

Ariniz, —The armed force of the kingdom com- 
prises the permanent army, the army of reserve, 
wal the landgwebr, or militia, AM men, from the 
me of twenty-one, are liable to serve, with the 
exception of the upper aobility—fohe adel—wheo 
are cntirely free from-conscription; while the sons 
of the lower nobility and superlur cmplvyés in thie 
service of the state have the privilege of entering 
the military school of cadets, The period of ser- 
vice is six years, The purchase of substitutes 1s 
permitted by law, and takes place very exten- 
sively, During the years 185)-01, the troops of 
the kingdom amannted to the fixed number of 
84,708 pace, of whorn 61,509 were in the permanent 
army, and 23,199 men in the anuy of reserve. 
‘This number w as larrely mereased in 186]; the 
chambers, after long aud starmy debates, having 
granted funds fur the maistenance of 105,757 


Iu the budget for] troops, namely, 41,0387 for the permanent army, 


anil 24,120) for the army of reserve. Besides the 
permanent army, there is a reserve destined to 
remntorce it. ‘T here j is also the fundiceAr, or militia, 


‘compoced of all Davarians (excepting noblemen 


and clerevmen), between the ages of BO and 60, 
who have not been drafted intu the army or inte 
the reserve. In cases of emergeney, they may be 
called upon to reinforee the army, but only in the 
interivr, There is a corpe of peng d’armes, com- 


Laud of all kinds is divided mto classes,‘ posed of nine companies, making in all about 


L7u0 men, Not more than a third part of the 


to their families, The pay of a cavalry soldier is 
104 ky, about 4d. a day, with rations ; ‘that of an 
infantry soldier is 93 ky, also with rations, Prin- 
cipal fortresses: Landau, circle of the Rhine; 
Passan, on the Danube; Wiirzburg, with the 
citadel of AMlaricnherg ; and lngolstadt, at the con- 
flhonee of the Schiitter aud the Danube. 


History. —The earliest inhabitants of Bavaria of - 


whom tradithon has preserved any account were 
the bor, a tribe olf Celtic origin: from them its 
ok! Latin name Belarii. and the German name 
Baiern, are derived. About the reign of Augustus 


the restitutigui of the money, which Jus~ 
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it was subdued by the Romans, and formed part. 
of what they termed Khectia, Vindelicia, and 
Noricam, After the downfall of the Roman 
empire, the Bayarians fell under the dominion of 
the Ostrogoths and Franks, and after a protracted 
resistance, it ackpowledged the sovereiputy of 
Charlemagne. After the death of that monarch, 
the kings of the Franks and Germans governed 
Bavaria by their lieutenants, who bore the title of 
maretave, till $20, when the ruling margrave was 
raised to the title of duke, His successors continued 
to bear thig title ti} 1623, when they were raised 
to the electoral dignity. In.1070 Bavaria passed 
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tiquity, and grandeur. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, 
the American missionaries, by whom it was visited 
in 1832, represent. the town as being in a miserably 
ruinous state, and without one decent house except 
the pacha’s. ‘ Most of tlem were constricted like 
the underground cabins of the villages; the streets 
were obstructed by every species of filth; and 
nearly all the shops in the bazar, originalty very 
few, wefe deserted,’ (p.-415.) Kinneir estimates 
the pop. at 30,000 (Mem, Pers. Empire, p. 327), 
but this, doubtless, is now greatly beyond the 
mark, The missionaries previously referréd to 
estimate the Moslem inhab, at 300 or 400 families, 


into the possession of the family of the Guelphs, : and the Armenians at 190 families ; and if so, the 


aul in 1180 it gvas transferred by.imperial grant | 
te Otho, count of Wittelgbach, whose descendants 
branehed out into two families, the Palatine or 
fodolphine, and the Bavarian or Ludovician; the 
farmer inheriting the palatine of the Rhine, the 
latter the duchy “ot Bavaria, Duke Maximilian, [. 
was elevated to the rank of elector in the Thirty | 


Years’ War, in reenmpense for his opposition tu: 
Jnear ihe town, 


Jrotestantism. During the war of the Spanish 
succession, Bavaria suifered severely from follaw- 


ine the adverse fartunes of France; Dut it reeeryeidl 
a eTeat accession ln i7ay, when, upon the ex- 
tinction af the youtuer line of Wittelshach, thic ! 
ywilatinate, after a short contest with Austria, was 
added to the Bavarian territer#. During the late 
wir with France, Davaria, bemg long the firm 
ally of Napoleon, was rewarded with large ac- 
cessions of territory from the spoils of Austria aid 
Trustia; and the Bavarian monareh having eau- 
trived to change shies at @ critical moment, when 
the fortunes of Napoleon were still doubtful, was 
coufitmed in dus extensive acquigitions by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815; for though Austria re- 
eovere | her anctent possessions va the Pyrol and 
the districts of the Inn and Hansruck, Bavaria 
recerved CqpUly glents in Franconia and the vicuity 
af the Rhine, Elector Maximvian Joseph was 
riixed to the rank of king by Napoleon J,, in 
si, and the new title and dignity was recognised 
hy ali the European powers at the Concress of 
Vienne 

BAVAY (an, Bagacum), a town of France, dep, 
du Nord, cap. cant, 18 m. ESE, Valancignncs 
Pop. 100 im 186). The streets arc heat anid 
elean; and it has fabrics of iron plates, agricul- 
tural implements, with, tanneries, ‘This is a very 
ancient town, having been made the cap. of 4 
prov. by Aurrustus, and destroyed by the tts in 
$65 Et was formerly surrounded by walls; and 
in the middle of the market-place is an obelisk 
with géven faces, Judicating the direetion of the 
Roman roads that terminated at tlis point. ‘Thi 
obelisk ig modern, but it replaces a Roman enlumn, 
which is said to have existed in the 17th century. 
The remains of a circus and an aqueduct are still 
disraverable, 

BAWTRY, af inland town of England, W. R. 
en, York, on the border 6f Nottinghambhire, $m, 
St, Doneaster. Pop. 1,04b in 1861, It ts situates 
ona declivity, sloping to the Fdle, which is navi- 
sable for barges, and is traversed by the great N. 
road fram London to York. Tt has a national 
school, The (:reat Northern railway las a sta- 
tion here. Market day, Thursday. 

BAYAZUD, a city af Armenia, cap. saujiack, 
fim, SNE, Van, and 32m. SSW. Mount-Ararat; 
lat, 30° 84° NL, long. 44° 26° TE, Tt stands on the | 
declivity of a high hil, at the top pf which is the 
citadel, containing a well-built mosque, amd the | 
palace of the pacha, It is surrounded by a wall 
aud ramparts; and, besules three mosques ant two 
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pop. mnst be considerably under 5,000. ‘Large 
numbers of the Armeniana have emigrated to the 
territories now occupied by Tussia. 

BAY ERSDORE, a tewn of Bavaria, circ. Rezat, 
near the Kegnitz, 14 m. N. Nuremberg, on the 
railway from Bamberg to Nuremberg. Pop. 1,625 
in IS61, The Ludwie canal, connecting ‘the 
Rhine with the Danube (see Bavaria), passes 
Tt is well built, In its viginity 
are considerable copper works, 

BAYEUX, a town of France, dep. Calvados, 
by XN. Caen: lat. 499 17° 
N., Tong, 08 44 We Pop. 8.482. in [86h Bayeux 
18 2 very ancient elLy, atic, with the exéeption of 
the principal street, is meanly built, with narrow 
ail crooked streets. The fortifications hy which 
it was formerly surrounded have almost. entirely 
disappeared 5 and it has heen enlarged by the 
junetion of ‘several suburbs, Principal pullie 
huilding—the cathedral, a larze and venerable 
Gauthire edifice, in the form of aocrosa, In the 
ancient episcopal palace, now the Ildtel de Ville, 
preserved the famous fapisserie de Bayeux, re- 
presenitug the principal incidents in the history 
of the conquest of England by William the Con- 
qrerar, [tis supposed ta have béen executed by 
Matilda, the Conquerors wife, or by the empress 
Mutihla, dauchter of Henry I It consists of a 
linen web 214 ft. in leneth and 20 in. broad; and 
is divided into 72 cornpartments, each havi ing an 
inscription milicatings its subject. The firures-are 
all exceuted by the needle; and it is valuable 
alike as a work of art of the period referred ta, 
and as correctly representing the costurne of the 
time, This remarkable monument narrowly os- 
capedl destruction during the frenzy of the Revo- 
lution. (See an excellent article on the Bayeux 
Tapestry in the Pdany Cyclopedia.) Wayeux is 
the seat of a bishépric, and bas tribunals of oxiginal 
jurisdiction ated ome a college, and a public 
ibrary dontainine 7,000 volumes. The lace ma- 
nufactures in the tewn and neighbonrhood emplyy 
a large number of females; anfl there are abso 
masiutaetures of table linen, calicoes, serges, hats, 
eartheiware, &e., with establishments for cotton 
spinning. Tf has a station on the railway from 
Pagia to Cherbourg, The country roundis undu- 
Iethees and affords good pasture, ‘Large quantities 
of excellent butter are made in the vicinity, sorb 
partly to Paris, and partly slupped for the French 
colomes, 

Rayeux existed previously to the iqvasidp of 
Gaul by the iiemans, Under their sway 16 was 
snecessively called Aragenns, Bajoce, and Civitug 
Bujocassium, whence its modern name, Tt he- 
longed for a considerable period to the” English, 
and was twice burned down in the contests of the 
latter with the Freneh: it also suffered sovercly 
during the religious wars, 

BAYLEN, er BAILIEN, a town of Spain, prov. 
Jaen, at the foot of the maerra Morena, 22 m, 
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Castile into Andalusia; has a-parish church, a 
palace heloriging to Count Baylen, and a hospital. 

t has algo numerous oil mills, with manufactures 
of coarse cloth, glass, bricks, and sap, 

Raylen derives its principal cenity, and which 
events which took place in its vicinity, and which 
led to the capitulation of Baylen, sigued the 20th 
June, 1808, by which Greneral Dupenti and about 
16,900 French troops under his command, snrren- 
dered to the Sfantards on eonditign of their being 
conveyed to France by the Spanish coyernment ; 
but the latter part of the capitulatian was not 
cared Into cilceet, The incapacity of Dupont was 

. mainly uustrumental in bringing about this result, 
which inspired the Spaniards with eonfilenee, and 
was abyinys resarded by Napoleon as the principal 
source of his disasters in the Peninsula, 


BAYONNE, @ sea-pork town aud fortress) of 


Franée, dep, Basses Pyrences, cap. arrond., at 
the confluence of the Neve with the Adour. 
about ¢ om, from the embouchure of the hitter. 
aml os mn. WAW Pau Pop. 2.091 in 1861, 
Bayonne tas a station on the vrear line of raal- 
way, open|d in tSGd, which leads fram France 
across the Pyrenees inda Spain. Phe town is di- 
vided inte Chree nearky equal parts, whieh ¢om- 
municate by bridges, On the deft bank of the 
Neve ig Great Bayonne: on the right bank at 
. that river, and the left bank of the Adour, is Little 
Bayonne; and on the nehnt hank of the Adclour, 
in the dep, Landes, is the suburb af St. Esprit, 
jemned by a long woolen drawhrilye to thie rest. al 
the town. Bayonne is a first-class forfress: tle 
citadel, one of the finest works af Vauathan, in the 
subarh of St. Ksprit, commauds the town and 
harbour, and recently the fortulications have heen 
etl further augmented and strengthened. It ts 
well butlt; the streets. without being regular, are 
broad, and set off with good houses, ‘There are 
some fine public places. of which that called de 
Grammont is the best. dts quave*are super, and 
though a little interrupted in parts by the iew 
fortifications, afford tine promenades. Principal 
public buildings—cathedral and mint, Bayonne 
is the seat of a lishopric, of tribunals of orieinal 
jurisdiction and of COINMETEC ; it has also a chamber 
of commerce, q diocesan seminary, schools of na- 
Viration and design, a public litrary, and theatre, 
A mint is estubhshed here, the eains issued frem 
which are marked L.: attached to the mint 38 an 
assay office, About two-thirds of the population 
of the suburb of St, Esprit. cofaist of Jews, most. 
of whose ancestors had heen, at different tymes, 
expelled from Spain. 
roeues, and there is one in the body of the tawn, 


. aa at a ' 
There are here, yards for the bailding of ships of 


,. war and merchatittmen, with distilleries, sugar re- 
fineries, glass works, and fabries of cream of tar- 
tar, chocolate, and liqueurs. Exclusive of these 
articles, the Adour brings down supplies of timber, 
magts, pitch and tar, cork, and other articles, from 
the Pyrenees, many of which are largely exported. 
The hams of Bayonne have loug enjoyed a high 

- «celebrity, and its wines and brandies are also much 
esteemed, It used formerly to tit out a consider- 
able4mmber of ships for the cod and whale tish- 
eries, but this trade, theteh not abandaned, has 
latterly fatien off. It is the'’seat of an extensive 
contraband trade with Spain. 

Tha river is rather danyerous, at least in rough 
weather, or when there 1s a strong current. of fresh 
water, It can only be entered at high water, 
when there is from 13 to 15 ft. over the bar at 
spriags, and from Uta ll at neaps, ‘The sea with- 
out Js usually rough; and as the ber is liable to 
ehitt «aout wm ahead ronpienosl 


They have three syna-! 
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its name from this city, where it is said to have 
been first invented and brought into use during 
the siege of 1523, Though often besieged, Ba- 
yonne has never been taken; and hence the motto, 
nunguam poluta, It was invested by the British 
in 1814; who sustained considerable loss from a 
sore made hy the garrison, At the castle of 
Morac, in the vicinity, the transactions took place 
between Napoleon and Charies FV, and Ferdinand 
VIL. af Spain, that led to the invasion of the 
Peninsula by the latter. Mr, Inglis was highly 
pleased with Bayonne, which, he says, he shoud 
preter as a resitence to almost any place in the 
sottth of France, . ‘ 

BAYPOOR (Vaypoorn), a maritime town of 
Fiindostan, prov, Malabar, 7 m. 8. Calieul ; dat. 
MS 1 NN. lenge, 5° 62’ EL Teak ships of 460 
tons are built here | 

DAYRECLTH. o BAINEU TH, a tewn of Ba- 
raria; cap. cire, Upper Mavic. on the Red-Mavne, 
Yio. FE. Bamber: lat, f° a7 NL, lone, 11° 40% bi, 
Pop. (8250 tn Ts6l. Tt is partially surrounded 
by old walls, and las six gates and two bridges 
ix well built. with broad well-paved streets, foun- 
iains. and promenades: but it has votwithstanding 
a cheerless, deserted character, the absence of the 
court, on Which 1t formerly depended, not being 
snfliciently compensated by manufagtures or com- 
merece, Tt hus two palaces; the oldest, burnt dow1 
1 1758, but again rebuilt, is now converted inte 
public offices: the new palace, a handsome edilice, 
the residence at. times of members of the royal 
family, has a gallery of indifferent pictures: in 
the square before it is an equestrian statue of the 
Margrave Christian Ernest, and behind it is a 
public muden, Amour the other publie buildings 
is the opera house, the maneége, or riding school, 
the gymnasium founded in 1664, &e Th has 
several churches, and a svnarogee ; with a public 
hivary, hospitals, a lunatic asvlum, &c. Iw its 
suburh, called the Georgam See, now a dried lake, 
Is a penitentiary, where a great variety of marbles 
from the Fichtelgebirge are polished “and wrought 
up. Besides being the seat of the administration, 
anc? tribunals for the eire., it has a Protestant con- 
sistory, The gealogical cabinet and collection of 
fossilg, belonging ta the family of Count Munster, — 
is one of the finest im Germany. There is here an 
extensive manufactory of pogeclain, and tabaceo- 
ipe heads; parchment; Hnen, cottons, &c. are 
so produced, and there are brewerics and tan- 
nertes, About 2m, to the EK, is the Herm#tage, a 
fanciful building erected in the carly part. of Jast 
century, al an immense cost, with gardens con- 
taining temples, terraces, statues, and fountains; 
and a fine park, now much out of order, The 
Margravine, sister to Frederick the Great, wrote 
her celebrated memorrs, so often taentioned in 
Mr. Carlyle’s history of they Prussian hero-king, 
in the Hermitage, os 

Bayreuth formerly constjtuted*the cap. of an 
independent principality—-the margraviat of Dey- 
reuth, On the death of the last margrave without 
issue, Mm 1791, his possessions devolved on the King 
of Prussia, who ceded them to France in 1807. In 
1810, Napoleon transferred them to Bavaria: and 
thetr possession has been confirmed by subsequent. 
treaties, (Carlyfe’s Tlistory of Frederick IT, of 
Prussia, called Frederick the Great, 1863-3, which 
contains some interesting notices about Bayreuth.) 

BRAAA, a town of Spain, Granada, near the 
Gaadalquiton, in an ektensive, well watered, and 
fertile valley, 54 m, E, by N. Granada ; lat. 379 80° 
N., long. 29 50 W. Pop. 7,274 in 1857, ineluding 
2 cants, in its jurisdiction. (Miftano.) It Ras 
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are entirely dependent on agriculture, Paza is 
either on the site of the Basti of the Romans, or 
very near it, and vases and other interesting Ro- 
man remains are dug up in its vicinity. Tt was 
taken from the Moors after along siege, in 1489, 

GAAAS, a town of Franee, dep. Gironde, cap. 
arrond,, on a rock 33 m, BS. Bordeaux. Pop. 
4,560 in 1861. Itis eld and ol-built, tf was for- 
merly the seat of a lishopric; and the ancient 
cathedral, now the parish church, though not 
lergre, is a remarkable monument of Gothie arehi- 
tecture, It has a court of original jurisdiction, 
and an agricultural society; with a royal saltpetre ! 
neinulactory, a el ework, and tanneries, Daca ts | 
very anetent, It is the country of the poet An- | 
sons, Who Hourished in tpe 4th century, and was | 

alse, for a dengthened period, the residcnee of the : 
dukes of Gascony, The country round was lone 
known as the ffeezrcdots, 

BAZOCTIES-GON LET, a villace of France; dey, 
Eure ct Loire, 15 om, ASI. Negent-le-Motrouw. Pop. 
2,192 in rene Bazoches is the hame of several 
otber small towns tn Trance, 

HAAAZANQG, a town of Central Ftaly, prov, | 
Emilia, 15 m. W, Bologna, on the Sannnugeia. 
Jia, 1.073 in LROE, 

iF EACHY EREAD, a eanspicuous beld promon- 
tury on the A. coast of England, co. Sussex; 
lai. AN dd? 24" N., longs. 0° 138° KE. [tis formed of 
chalky white cliffs that project perpendicularly | 
over the beach, whence it derives its name, to the - 
height of 564 fr. A Hebthouse of the first class: 
Wis ereeted, m 1&2s, on the summit of the second : 
cliif to the W. of the head, 283 fi, above the level! 
of the sea, and caverns have been cut in the clitfs, 7 
between the Head and Cuckmore Elaven, in the, 
view of affording places of refiige to, mariiucrs 
svrecked on this dangerous coast, 

REACONSFIJELD, a market town and par, of | 
Fingland, co. Buckingham, hund. Burnham. Area! 
of the par, 8,710 acres, Pop, 1,362 in Tk01, The : 
town 1s situated on an eminence, on the high road | 
from Londdés to Oxford, being dtm, W. by N. of | 
the former, It consists of four street 4, arranged in 
the form of # cross, and its houses ure mostly’ con 
structed of a mixture of Hint and brick, ‘The re- 
mains of idmund Burke are <lepositerds. jn the 
ehureh, formerly a part of a montstery of Burn- 
ham ; and the chugeh-yata has a marble monu- 
“ment in honour of the poet Waller, to whom the | 
manor belonged, Gullstrode, formerly a celebrat 
seat of the Portland family, is within a shorf dis- 
tanee of Beaconsfiell, Market-day, Wednesdgy. 
It lias fairs for the sale of cattle, on Feb..13, and 
Holy Thursday, at which a good deal of business 
18 done, 

HEAMINSTER, a par. and town of England, 
co, Dorset, hun. ‘Beaminster-F orum, div. Brid- 
port, on the Birt, 2B m. WSW, London, Area of 
par, 1,350 acres, Pop, of par. 2,614 in 1861, The 
town 18 surrgunded 
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| 
| 
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hilis, whence the springs, | 
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shaped and extensive sheet of fresh water, in the 
NW. part of N. America; between about 65° and 
670 N, lat., and under the 120th deg. of W. long, 

The Bear Lake river flows from it to the Mackenzie 
river, Its waters are very pure, and it is said to 
be well supplied with fish, 

BLAT (ST.), a town of France, * dép. Haute 
Garonne, the Garonne, 13 m. Ss, St. Gaudcens, 
Pop. 1,563 in 1861. The town is entirely built of 
marble furnished by the ncighbottring quarries ; 
but being sitwaited in a narrow valley, between 
mountains which conceal the sun for a part of the 
day, it 1s neverthelesa very gloomy. It is the 
entr epot of the contiguous valley of Arran, an, 
Spain, 

BEAUCAIRE (an, Ugernen), a town of France, 
dep Gard, cap. cant. ou the right bank of the 
Rhone, opposite to Tarascon, 14m, K. Nimes: lat. 

39 -Ls" 32" N., Jong, 49 58’ ho" EK, Pop. 9,544 in 
TROL. As a town, Reaucaire is not remarkable, and 
Chas wo publie builds worth notice: but. its eem- 
mand of internal communte ation, atfarded by the 
Iraibway from Lyons to Marseilles, with the branch 
line fo Cette, as well as the navigation by the 
Rhone and the canal of Beancaire, which unites 
with the canal dé JWiedi, make it favourably. siti- 
ated for an entrepot, [ts chief consequence anc , 
celebrity is derived from its fair, whieh. commences’. 
on the 22nd, and finishes on the 2xth July, 
was formerly the greatest. of Enropean fairs, anc 
thougels much fallen off, th is still artenlect ‘by a 
vast congourse of people, not from France only, but 
also from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, ‘and 
the Levant. Almost every sort. of article, whether 
of convenience or luxury, is then to be met with 
in the town, It is said that the influx of visitors 
still amounts to nearly 00,000, and that the 
business done exceeds 150 millions of franea: bitt 
beth these estimates are probably exayverated, 
The accommodations in the town and at ‘Taraseon, 
not being nearly sufperent for the great and sudden 
iufiux of strangers to the fuir, larve numbers of 
thein are lodged in tents and other temporary 
‘erections in the meadow where the fair is held, 
along the lihone, All bills due at this fair are 
presented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th, 
A. trilunal, instituted for thé purpose, takes cog- 
| nisance of, and imtnediately settles, all disputes 
that grow ont of transactions at the fair, De- 
tachments from the garrisons of Nimes and Ta- 
rascon avsist in keeping order, and everything is 
conducted with the greatest regularity, The; 
fect or the dep. is always Present, and enter ing 
the eading# merchants. 

The communication between Beaucaire and Ta- 
rascon used to 
this has been replaced by a suspénsion bridge of a 
total length of 441 mitres, or nearly a mile. The‘ 
bridge is alike substantiai and handsome, ‘There 
is at Geaucatre a public librarvyaf 14.900 volumes, 

BEAUFORT, or BEAUKFORT-EN -VALLE’E 


forming the river, issue. It has a clean Mpectable | a town of France, ¢ dép Maine et Loire, near the 


eppearance, and is paved, and lighted by gas. ‘The | 


church is a large stracture, ol an eminence on the 
N. side, being a chapel of ease to that of Nether- 
bury. A free sehool, foundéd in 3084, educates j 
100 boys: the ann, amount of its endowment is 
1604 a year, 
womeu. The weekly market an Thursday, and ann, 
fairs Apr. 14, Sep. 10, and Oct, 9, There is a 
manufactory of sath cloth, arid tin anc copper Wares 
are made in the town, It'is the eentre of a urson 
of 26 parishes. Heamtnster is a town of consider- 
‘able antiquity; but it has been several times 
wholly or partly destroyed by fire, to which its 





There are almshouses for six poor |) 


Couesnon, lim, E, Angers, Pop. 5,260 nf 1861], 


e-kept up by a bride of beats, but 


"his * 


It has a college, or hirh school, two Wworipnouses, & - 
f 


large market-place, and manufactures 
and coarse linen, 

Beauront, a small sca-pert town of the U. 
States, S. Carolma, on Port Royal Island, 75 m. 
S. Charleston, and 58m, N, Savannah: lat, 320 95" 
N., Jong. 80° 82° W, Pop, 2,500 in 1860, It has 
a deep and spacious, but little frequented, harbour. 
This also 15 the name of an inconsiderable sea-port 
town of N. Carolina, on Gore Sound, Its harbour 
admits vessels drawing 12 ft, water. 

_ DeAUFoRY®, a town of France, dép. Savoy,* ‘near 
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of coal, copper, and lead, the latter containing 
silver. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of France, dep. Loiret. 
enap. cant, on the right bank of the Loire, 16m, 
SW. Orleans, on thé faibway from Paris to Tours. 
Top. 5,082 in 1861, ‘This is a very ancient town, 
and oecupies a conspicuous pilade im the history of 
the formgn, civil, and rclipieus wars of France. 
Tt fell suecessively doto the hands of the Muns, 
Saxons, Normans, and Koglish; but it suffered 
most from the religivus wars of the 16th century. 
Tt was surrounded by walls, flanked with towers 
and bastions, part of which are still standing, the 
rest. having been pulled down, and converted into 
promgnades, Tt was also defended by a castle, of 
which nothing now retuins but a massive tower, 
115 fi. hie, dt has a beidge over the Loire of 
OF arches: with fahries of cloth, distilleries, and 


tanmnerics, gid a considerable trade in wine, corn, 


andl wal, 


———- 


BEAUJEU, a iown of France, dep. Nhone, cap, : 


wut. on the Andere, &h im. NNW). Lyons. 
S003 in 6d. Etis situated at the foot of a hill, 
on the topof which are the ruigs of an old castle, 
Tt has manufactures of casks and lanterns, and is 
the cntrepot of all the produets exchanged be- 
tween the Saene and the Lorre, 

BEALLIEV, a town of France, dep. Correze, 
enp, cant, on the Dordogne, 22 m. 8. Pulle. Pop. 
9s in JAG. Et has some trade mo wine. Denna 
lied ts the name of 24 other small towns in Franee, 

DEAULY, a sea-port and vilkiee of Seotland, 
eo, Javerness, on the N. side of the Deauky Water, 
where it fallsinte the bottom of the Beanly Jrith, 
Goan W. Toverness. Pop. fly in lad, af whom 
d4t4omales and 483 females, The place is tinely 
situated, The Deauly is jiere crossed by a bridge 
al five arches, and the village has sume trade, 

BEAUALARIS, a bor and sea-port town of N, 
Wales, co, Anglesey, Trai. Dendacihawy, near ie 
No entrance to the Menai Strait, in) Beatmaris 
Tiny, dom. NNE, the Menai bridees lat, o8° 17° 
N., long. do OW. Pop. of borough, 2,548 mm Lad. 
lit.is dinely situated near the edge of the bay, ina 
hw level tract, which, however, cummands seme 
of the finest yiews in Wales, It is neath: Tault. 
The castle, erected My edward [L., (hoaget in aa ali- 
lapidated ‘state, ig a fine ruins it is surronnded by 
a tosse, Aankesl by twelve circular bastions, “Lhe 
building is nearly quadrangular, with a reund 
tower at cach anvle. The par. churel is at Llau- 
defan, but there is a chapel of case in the town, 
no owihich service is performed tn Enelish sual 
Welsh. There are four chapels, belonging: to Cal- 
vinists, Independents, Baptists, and Weeleyans, all 
well attended, a free crammar-sehiodd, well en- 
duwed, the head master of which must he of the 


Ketaldixhed Church and M0A.5 a iational school, | 


for 210 boys and virkx in the town, and another 


in Liandagvan feudewed Try the late Duelitss of 


Kent), for 60 scholars: cael of the TOHus SsOcts 


Drop. 


— 
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have also laree Sunday schools; and in ali the : 


[english langnaye is now taieht. The town-hall 
Js a commodious moder struichire, with rooms 
for the bor. business, cuurts of justice, and a spa- 
ciong ball-room, “There are algo a co, hall, a ea, 
prison, anda custom-bouse, The weekly markets 


REA UMONT-LE-VICOMTE 


vessels, of 201,649 tons, and there cleared 628 
vessels, of 194,993 tons. About one-half of the 
shipping consisted of sleamers, Beaumaris is the 
chict port of the island and of the Slenai Strait, 
and comprises in its jurisdiction those of Camway. 
Amlweh, Holyhead, Pwlhely, Barmouth, and 
Caernarvon, What trade the tuwn itself possesacs 
13 chictly coastwise, There ts a steam-packet cotm- 
munication between Beaumaris, Liverpool, arid 
Dublin, but the latter has almost ceased since the 
erection of the great Afenai bridge, and the estah- 
lishment of a mere direct mail communication via 
Holyhead, The pier, quays, and warchouses, are 
protected by extensive sca walls. The place de- 
riyves considerable advantage from visitors fram 
Liverpool who resort-to i for sea-bathing, in which 
respect if can searcely he surpassed. There are 
miniiy bathing maachines, and the fine firm sails 
af the beach form a delightful promenade, trom 
whenee, as well as from the preen, a magnificent 
prospeet presents itself. Daron Diii, the seat of 
the Bulkeley famuy, is on an eminence near the 
town, anibits fine gromnds slope cowards it: there 
are several ofher good mansions in the nelehbour- 
hood. The hotels aud tmns in the tewn are ex- 
eellont., "Phere is a fine road from the town to 
the Menai bridge (44 m.), which also commands 
splendul yiews, 

sinee the Mimicinpal Reform Act, the limits of 
the bor, have been restricted so as to connprise only 
the town sal its mmmediate newhbourhoodl The 
ancient bounds included iis own parish, and parts 
of six others, furan extent of upwards of 10.m,: 
it has now four aldermen and twelve connecillors, 
Tis governing charter, previously, was granted im 
the Ith of Klia.; this quotes, by mspea dns, Len 
aihers, Lhe earliest beg in 24 Edw. LL The go- 
vernment was vested ina selelective body, can- 
isting of a mayor, 2 bailits. and 21 burgesses, wlio 
lad the privilege of returning 1 mem. to the Hof 
CG. The Reform Act divested them of this privi- 
leee, and made Beaumaris the principal of 5 ¢un- 
tributery liars., whieh jointly return 1 mem, te 
the Hoof. The Beaumaris district, comprising 
Amiweh. Uolvyheadd, and Llangefni had o47 regis- 
tered electors in 186-4, the cunstituency beimy forme 
by afew members of the old corperation and 104. 
househoblers, Tle ‘influence’ is divided between 
the Marquis of Anglesey and the Sfanley and 
Bulkeley fumilies. The corporation revenues are 
dernved from renis of lands, tenements, .oyster- 
beds, and harbour dues: they average ebout a068 
The town derives its origin from Edw, L., who, 
after founding the castles of Caernarvon aud Con- 
way, Guilt that of Geaumaris, in 1205. 

BEAUMONT-DE-LOMAGNE, a town of 
France, dép. Tarn et Garonne, cap, cant,, an the 
Gimone, 21) m. SW. Montauban. Pop. 4,974 im 
[8G], This little town 1s alike remarkable by thc 
regularity of its plan, the neatness of its houses, 
and the beauty and fertility of its termtéry. It 1s 
Inuit round a spacious square, and its streets, which 
are broad and straight, intersect each other at 
rishi. angles. It has fabrics of coarse cloth, hats 
and tannerics, | 

BEAUMONT -LEx VICOMTE, 


or BEAU- 


~MONT-SUR-SARTITE, a town of France, dep. 


are bebdl en Sat. ane Weal, “*snmial fairs on Beth, | 


13, ILely Thaes.,, Sept. 19, Dee. 1, all for cattle. 
No particular minudseture or trade ds carricd) on 
in the town, There is goul anchorace mi the bay, 
opporite Uie town, in 7 fathoms stil clay; or ves- 
sels may be grounded near it on sidt mud, Plie 


W. passage may be entered at any time of tide, ; 


Vessels often resort thither fer scearitv in jiard 


. Pop. 2,144 in 1861, 
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Sarthe, cap.cant, ou the Sarthe, 17m, N, Mans, 
It has manufactures of drag- 
gets and other descriptions of woollen cloth; and 
has a considerable trade in corn and fat geese, 
The town has a station on the line of raibyay frum 
Mans to Caen and Cherboure. There is a ine 
promenade on an adjoining hill. Beanmont, either 
sinely or with some addition, is the name of a vast 
1 rr 4 sl . a 
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Oise, 21 m, N. Paris, on the Northern of France | volumes, Beauvais has considerable advantages, 
railway, Pop, 2,481 in 1861. It stands on a hill, jin the command of water-power, and in the cheap- 
cil has glass-works, and a manufactory of salt-| ness of tarf fuel for the prosecution of manufac- 
patie, tures; but though these cargied on in the town be 

BEAUNE, a town of Franee, dép. Cate d’Or, considerable, they are not flourishing. The prin- 
cap. arrond., in an agrecable country, at the foot | cipal is that-of a, sort of flaunel (molfefon); al. 
ofa hill which produces exvellent wine, on the | present, however, if is said to be im a retrovrade 
amall river Bouzeoise, 20 m. SSW. Dijon, Pop. | condition, owing to the waut of capital and enter- 
10,719 in (861, There is a station on the railway | prise in those engaged in it, A good deal of cloth 
from Dijon to Lyon, The town is well built: |is made ef a medium quality.“ There is also a 
streets broad, strairht. and watered by the fotn- roval manufactory of tapestry, established in 164; 
tun de P digue. The chureh of Notre Dame is | but these establishments are of liltle or ne use, 
handsome; but the finest building iu the town is | execepl asx works of art, their pfochicts eine too 
the maguificent Despital, forded in lll, anc | dear to eome into general demand, The fabries 
endowed by Nicholas Rollin, chameelor to Philip : of printed eettons are much fallen off: but’ the art 
Duke of Burgundy, Beaune is the seat of trie | of dyeing Is stil suceessfilly practised, and there 
buns ef commerce and primary jurisdiction; has | are extensive bleach-fields, with iluar-wmills, and 
a communal college, and a publie library with | tanueries.. The trade of Beauvais is Extensive, 
aheve FOAM volumes, Tes raniparts, whicl are | Laree quantities of corm, and of Hnen, called dead 
anced, afford fine promenades: and it las an ex- Hoatunde, maviituctured in its Vicinity, are dis- 
tensive pubhie garden, public baths, and a theatre. | posed of in its markets, 
It produces cloth, cutlery, leather, vineear, casks: Beauvais existed ander the Homans, and has 
and has dyesyorks aud large turseries of fruit; since heen held by the Normans aud the Knelish, 
trees, But the principal celebrity of Beaune is | from the latter ef whom it was wrested ut the loth 
derived from its being the centre of the trade in confiry, tn Lit7 it was Lesteced by Charles the 
the wine that bears its wame: that is, in the best! Bold, duke of Tavenndy, and thouch without a 
of the second growths of Burgundy, viurison, the eilizens, leon dy the famous heraine, 

BRAUN E-LA-ROLAN DE. a town of France, Jeanne Hachette, repelled the enemy, An annual 
dep, Loiret, cap. cant, 16m, We hy N, Motitarcis, festival is still celebrated in lonour of this event, 





Lop. 2,095 in 1861, BEAUVOIR, or BEACVOIS-SUIL-M ER, a 
BEACPREAU, a town of France, dtp. Maine | town of France. ep, Verulée, cap, cant., opposite to 
et Loire, cap. arrond., ou the Evre, 2% m, SW. | the Island of Numer, about 3m, from the SCA, 
Angers, Pop. 3,820 in 801, at has a court of fwith which it is united byoacanal Pop. 2,616 in 
oninal jurisdiction, with dve-works and tanneries, | ISG]. Vessels of from sixty to cighty tons come 
In i7ts the Vendeans obtained, in the vicinity of up to the town, ta lead with corn and salt, pro- 
this tewn, a complete vietory aver the republicans | duced in dhe sali. Indrshes in the vieinity, The 
under (reneral Ligentier, Sea, I alicient times, came up to the walls of the 
BEAUSSET, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. | fawn. [twas formerly furtilied, aud had a castle, 
cant. do. NW, “Poulon, Pop. 2,002 in NHL. ft [whielt was besieved by Heury TV. in 1388, who 
has fabries of hats and tiles, with tanneries, a liss- | having: fallen into an ambuseuie, was invelved in 
work, aud a considerable trade in vil, Wine, spirits, ? the creates: acer, 
soap, ane coarse clath and linen, BECCLES, a bor. pan, and town of Enelaud, 
BEAL VADS, a town of Franee. cap, dep. Oise, | NEL bor ler, co. Sulfolk, on the Waveney, 95 m, 
onthe Pherain, where it is joined by the Avclon, + NE, London, 13m. SEL Yarmouth, on the Creat 
ita valley surrounded by wooded Hills, 42m, N. | Eastern raihvay, formerly the Eastern Counties, 
by WY. Paris: lat, £0 2077 NU lone, 20 3/ Bona Pop. 3.493 in IX2f; 4,086 in [841+ aud 4,226 in 
branch line of the railway from Paris to Boulogne, | X61, Phe town is well bmilt on the S, side of the 
Pop. 10,304 in 1861, "Phis is a very ancient city, ‘river, and consisix of several streets, diverging 
and has undergone many vicissitudes, So late as | from a central area where the inarket is held. 
1803 it was surrainded by ramparrs and f gsc3, | ‘Lhe church, with a modern detached steeple, 1s 
hut these have been since partly levelled, and@@on-)an ancient structure on the edge of a cliff, over-, 
verted mato agreeable promenades, It is ilb buftt, looking the level pastures through which the 
the houses consisting, for the mest part, af wood, | Waveney flows. There are two dissenting chapels : 
clay, and mortar: the streets are not narrow, nor|a free schovl, founded ‘under James I, for 100 
dirty, but they are badly plumed. Ilad the ea- boys; a grammar-school, endowed in 1713, which 
thedral been fhushed on its original plan, it. would | has ten exhib, to Emanuel Coll, Cambr,; a na- 
have been the finest, Gothie edifice in France, but; tional school; a new town-hall, theatre, aud as- 
fhe char uly is complete. Tt contains a fine ni sembly-rooms, The weekly-market is on Satur- 
nument of Cardinal dedanson, bishop of Beauvais, day. Annual fairs are held on Whit-Monday, 
Phe church of St. Stephen, erected in O00, 14 cele- | June 29, and Oct. 2+ the last heig a lrarse fir, 
brated for its fine painted vlass windows, The |} There are no manufactures, but malting is carried 
epuscopl palace, now the hécel de prefet, is very | on to a considerable extent, The town has been 
large and ancient, agd bas the appearance of ‘a | rendered acecssible to vessels of 1M) tons burden, 
Liothie castle, Previously to the Nevalution there partly by deepening the river Wavyensy, and 
were in Beanvais, besides the eathedral, 6 colle- partly by the aid of the Norwich and Lowestoft 
giate churches, 12 parish ditt, with 6 convents navigation. Tt lias, im consequence, seme coasting 
for omen and 2 for women, Now, however, the trade, in the mmportation of conls, timber, ke, anit 
convents have ceased to exist; and alkthe cluirches, pin the exportation of corn anl other produce. The 
faye two, and two chapels .of ease, have either shipping beloncing to the irade is incansilerable, 
heen pulled dewn or applied to other purposes, | and is tnchuded im that of Yarmouth, of which it. 
The vther public buildings are the college, theatre, | is reckoned an out-pork, ‘The raihvay from Beeeles 
hotel de Dieu, with 40 Leds, and an Imperial ma- | to Bungay, opened March 2, 1863, has given in- 
 idactory of tapesiny, [tis the seat of a bishopric, | creased facilities of commercial intercourse, 
of courts of premiere imstunce, and, lesites the | Since the Municipal Reform Aet the limits of 
college has a diocesan seminary, with 145 pupils, | the bor. have been contracted suas ta include 
gratuitous courses al veametry and mechanics ap-tonty the part on which the town stands. an areca 
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‘and turnips aud barley of the sandy soils, 
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BEDALE 


the parish, and was first incorporated in 84 Henry 
VILL, when Beceles Fen, consisting of 1,400 acres 
of pasture, was granted. The governing charter 
was granted in 2 James I, ‘Fhe privilege of de- 
pasturing atock on the fen extends to every house- 
holder; and, of the original grant, 940 acres re- 
main unalienated. ‘Ihe corporation also possess 
an estate, called the Hospital Lill, and a lease of 
the tolls of markets and fairs, &e.; making the 
average amount of their annual revenue upwards 
of 1,8002 Their tusiness is transacted in the town- 
hall, where. quarterly sessious for the neighbour- 
hood are also held by the co-magistrates, . 

BEDALE, a market town and par. of England, 
*Nw72, ¢0. York, onan affiient of the Swale, 31m, 
NNW. York, Arca ef par 7.070 ares, Pop of 
par, 2.860 ti L861; of town, L447. The town 1s 
well built, and the chiurel is a large and handsome 
edifice, constructed in the reign of Radward ITI. 
The living, which is 4 rectory, is one of the best 
in the county, having been worth, at an average 
of the three vears ending: with TRBL, 20002 a year, 
Et lias a vrammar-school, and sume charities, The 
eountry round ig very fertile, and It lias a wWell- 
supplieck inarket. 

BEDARIEUX, a town of France, dep. Heranlt, 
cap. cant.. on the Orb, 200 ms XN. Beziers, Pop, 
087 in EBG1. It is neat, and well tault, and is 
ene of the most industrious towns of its size im | 
France. Jt has manufactures of fine and coarse 
cloth, of stuffs, of silk and wool, woollen aud ¢ut- 
ton steckings, Iiats, oil, paper, and saap, with dye- , 
works sid tanuerics, Jt has a station on the , 
brauele Hine af raihvay from Griissessac to Beziers, | 
whieh connects it with the general railway system | 
of the country. 
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BEDFORD 
members to the H. of C. The constituency con- 
sisted, in 1865, of 4,701 registered electors. Bed- 
fordshire was part of the Saxon kingdom of Mercia, 
Watling Strect may be traced in the direction of 
the route from Dunstable to Stratford, 

BrEpForp, a bor, and town of England, cap, co. 
Bedford, on the Ouse, 45 m, NNW. London, on the 
Midland railway. Pop, 4,466 in 1821; 9,178 in 
141; 11,693 in 1851; and 13,412 in 1861. Num- 
ber of inhabited houses 2,307 in 1851, and 2,754 in 
1861. The town is situated in a pleasant vale, on 
hoth sides the river, which is spanned by a hand- 
same tive-arched stone bridge, built mi 2810, Tt 
consists chictly of a wide street, between 1 and 2 
m, long, intersected by several smaller streets at 
night angles. ‘The houses on the S. side of the 
river are iandseme modern structures; the rest, 
an intermixture of ancient and modern, but mostly 
well built and neat; the whole is paved, highted 
by gas, and amply supplied with water, ‘There 
are five churches: St. Leter’s, the most ancient, 
las a Norman porch and a fine tower; St. duliur's, 
St. Mary's, and St. Pauls, are all in the Gothic 
stvle, with good towers. The Baptists, hidepen- 
dents, Weslevans, Jews, and Moravians, have each 
plaves of worship; the last have also a female 
establishment, There ia a fourtshing grammar- 
school, founded in 1456, which educates between 
TO and 80 of the town boys free; and about the 
same nomber who board with the head master, 
and pay: it, has & exhib, of #04 a year each, to 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin: another free 
school, founded in 1727, for 10 boys and 10 girls ; 
wil a bhie-coat school, founded in 1760, for cloch- 
ine and educating 25 boys: this last is now united 


‘avith the national school, but the endowment is 


BEDFORD, an inland eo. of. England, having | kept distinet, ‘The charities, compared with the 


Ne and NW., Huntingdon and Northampion shires; 


and W,, Buckingham and Northampton, Arca, 
2065 542 acres, of wlich abeaut 200,000 are sup- 
posed to be arable, meadow aud pasture, 
‘liveraifie} with low hills, valleys, and extensive 
level tracts. On the S., the Chiltern titlls rise to 
a considerable elevation, Principal rivers, Ose 
and Evel, It has every variety of sor), ffhnr the 
atiffest clay to the lightest sand. In the vale pt 
Bedford, the sail is clayey; the sandy soil is well 
suited for the turvip tusbandry and garden cul- 
ture; and, on the whole. Uae co, may be said to he 
of about an averave decree off ferttity. [Db is 
chietly wider Gllage, which is in a medium state 
of improvement—uet sg far advanced as in some 
counties, WOT so backward ast others,  Wieat 


Surface | 


| size of the town, execed in amount those of any 
E., Huntingdan and Cambridge 5 hs, Hertford ; | 


other in the kingdom, ‘The principal charity con- 
sixta of property in Bedford and London, left by 
Sir William Harpur, who was born in the former, 
and became lord mayor of the latter. The trus- 
tees are—the lord-lient.; the members for the co. 
and the bur.: the first and second masters of the 
ranmmar-schoul; eighteen persons chosen by the 


tr 
m 


inhabitants of Bedford; and the corporation; the 


and beans are the principal produce of the clays, ; 


Larce 
quantities of vegetables are raised in) yartous 


places, for the supply of the markets of London 


and Cambridge. Cattle of a mixed breed. Stock 
of sheep estimated at about 200,000. ‘There are 
same large estates; but property ws netwithstand- 
ing a good deal subdivided, Average size of farms, 
150 acres; averave rent of land, in| 1812-43, 
95s, od. an acre. Fullers’ earth is dag up mn con- 
siderable quantities in the vicinity of Woburn, 
Ixcellent straw plati fur ladies’ hats ig made at 
Dainstable: the manufactyre of illow hace, OTIC 
widely diffused through the country, has onich 
decliied, aud there is uo other manufacture of any 
importance. Principal towns, Bedford, Digetes- 
wade, Leightou-Buzzanl, aml Luton. Tedford- 
shire coniains 9 lamdreds, and 128 parishes 5 amdin 
1841 had 21,235 inhah, hoses, aud 107,036 inhabs, 
The census returus of 1861 showed a mocerate 
inerease of population, there being 27,430 mhab, 
houses, and a pop. af 13,205, of whom 65,.50 
males and 71,489 Ceumles, ‘Lhe co, returns fwo 


last. being, in fact, virtually its managers. ‘The 
revenue is distributed amongst the free grammar, 


Enelish, naticnal, and eommereial schools ; 58 


almighouses; and in marriage portions, apprentice 
fees, premiums, and donations amongst the poor. 
Besides this, the principal charity, there is the hos- 
pital of St. John, founded in the reign of Edward 
Il.. for a master and 10 poor brethren; and 8 
almshouses, endewed in 1679, for decayed smgle 
folks of either sex. There 1s a sessrons-house, 4 
theatre, auc a public library; reading, lecture, 
billiard, aud assembly-rooms, all in one handsome 
structure, recently built, There 1s also a new 
luilding in the Tudor style, erected by the trus- 
tees af the Bedford charity, with rooms for the 
English and national schools, ‘The ea, gaol and 
house of correction are at the N, entrance to the 
town. The co, Junatic asylum, and the co, intir- 
mary, are also near the town, on the Amptull 
road: the infirmary, a laree fine building, was 
erected in 1458, chictly from funds bequeathed by 
the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. ; bet the Agpr- 
quis of Tavistock subscribed 2,0002, towards its 
completion, The penitentiary (a large estab.) en 
the Kettering road, The chicf market is held on 
Saturilay : the weekly sale of wheat averages about 
G00 quarters, There is a smaller market on Mon- 
day, chictly for pigs. Annual fairs are held first 

Tuesday in Lent, April 21, July 6, Aug, 21, Oct, 
12, Nov. 17, and Dec. 19. That in Oct. 1s called 
the statute fair, and is the most important: the 


vr 
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others are cattle fairs. The Ouse is navigable from | side, The Romans appear to haye heen the first 
hence to Lynn Regis, and a considerable traffic is | who formed sea embankments, and shut out the 
carried «mn hetween the two towns, chictiy in malt, ticle : subsequently to which, for a prolonged 
coals, (imiber, and iron, Liec-making formerly | period, it was a very fertile and populous tract. 
employed a great many of the women and chil_| ‘Phe outfalls of the streams, and the depths of 
dren, and now atraw-platting, There are no other | their channels, remained adequate to carry off 
manufactures, The town has great facilities for | the superfluous water, and effeet. a proper drainage, 
trade, being on the crossing of two great lines ef julthough it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
railway, the Midland, and a branch of the great. | average level of the surface was formerly several 
Loutiom and North Western line. The bor, is | feet lower than at present (at Spalding and Wis- 
co-extensive with the five parishes of Sis. Peter, | beach net less than 14) it, aud at Peterborough 
Paul, Cathbert, Mary, and John; the area of the (5 dt). The roots of large irees, grass lying in 
Whole in 2,164 acres, the town being: ih the midst, swaihes, as when frst mowed, boats. and shoes of 
wilh a fertile belt af land all rom. It is divided pattern worm iat Riehard 1Es reign, have been 
mite two wards, and governed by a mayor, six , discovered in various places atthe denth of several 
aldermen, and cightecn eouneillors, The annual | feet under silt or peat. At the setting down of 
revenuc of the corporation, derived from: lands and - Shurhect siee, Near Boston, a blackstnith's shop 
houses in the bor, amounts to about. Loudd a year, | was found under 16 ft of silt. These changes, 
There are loeal courts af petty and quarter sessions, ! therefore, were occasioned by the continned 
and of pleas. ‘The co. sessions and assizes are also | eperution of the same enusea to which the for- 
hell in the town, mation of the district is originally attributalle, 

Lnider the Poor Law Amendment Act Bedford | and whielt are still in ceascless action on the 
ig the unien down for 44 parishes. It is repre- | coast, Hy shutting out the tide ilse, its seourinse 
scuted m the union by six guardians. The bor. | aetion would be greatly limited: and, conse 
hs returned Gwo members to the H, of Ci since the quently, the chaimeis and outfalls of the streams 
23 Edw. (Previously to the Reform Act they | would silt up and contract more rapidly. unless 
were elected by the Inigesses and freemen, both ; prevented by same artilicdl means. “Plis pre- 
Funlies consisting of an imde(inite: number, Ip cess, however, would be rradual; aml dawn to 
Pst4, the constituency consisted of 886 registered | the time of Stephen, we find the district. round 
electors, of whom 4X remaining: Sold freemen,’ | Thorney deserilel iv Heury of Hantineden as 
and Zid ‘not-wallopers,’ Bedford is also the most heautitul and fertile: Whijlet at the period 
principal polling town of tle eo. A strony eastle | when Franets, Marl of Beitford, dni his coadjators, 
was built here soon after the Conquest, which in iuimlertook the drainave of the eveat. level that 
subsequent reigns endured many sieves: part of is annoied trom luin, this tract, comprising ES,(00 
its entrencliments nay stil be traced. Jolin | acres, Wis aL intideted morass, with the excep- 
Bunyan was imprisoned in Ledford gaol from - tion ofa small hillock on which the dubey sioud, 
AGO till 16723 and in ithe wrote the fret portion | As early, however, as the reien of Edward I. the 
of the Pilgrin's Progress. Le subsequent Ly ean | silting: up of the rivers, and the want of adequate 
tinued, for the inst. part, to reside in the town | drainage, bad become an evil of reat maruttiade : 
til iis demise in 1U8%. The Lussel] fumily | aul asa laree proportion of the feus thar be: 
derive their tithe of duke from the fawn, Jone to rich relicious establishments, thes made 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a distr, on the E, coast of miativy Vieareus ciloria toe olviate tle Decreasing 
England, comprising the greater portion of a flat pevtl Dut it was pot till the era of lizabeth 
marshy tract, called the Fens, which extends into | that the drainage of the fens was viewed dn its 
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1x counties, and is bounded on the NE, by that | true light, that of an IMNpETleak malioenel COneCrn : 


great inlet of the German Ocean, known as the | anil An deh Was prosscal for cfleetine itin the -Ldth 
Wash ; and in all other dircetions by ranges of of her reign. Jn consequence of the guven’s death, 
hiils that enclose it in the form of an CHipse, It | netlinge was Atenipted till 1034, when a charter 
Includes about 450.000 acres of this fen country, | was crunted by Charles E10 Francis, Rarl of Bed- 
and extends N. and S. from ‘Tydd St. Giles to | ford (Who hid saceectled to the propetty of Therney . 
Milton, 38m. ; and from Peterborough te Brandon, | Abbey), and 13 other adventurerr, who undertook 
nan EF. and W. direction, 40m. ts boundaries |to drain the level, on condition of being allowed 
arearrecilars pat. commbencing from Peterborough 95,000 aeres of the reclatmed land: this was par- 
northerly, the fine extends by Meakirk, Crowland, | tially accomplished within three yeurs, at the 
Whaplode Drove, Parson Drove, Guyhirn, Salter's | cost of JOQUG0L The pracipal euts then made 
Loe, and Methwold, to Brandon ; and thence, ons were, the Old Ledford River, G m. long, 20 f€, 
the 8. side, by Mildenhall, Milton, urith, Ram-| wide: Sam's Cut, of the sante leneth and sige: 
say, Wood Waltan, and Yaxley, to Peterborough, | Bevil’s Loam, 10> m. long. and 40 ft. wide: and 
This comprises the whole Isle of Kly dhe N.; Peakirk Drain, of the same length, and iv ft. 
div. of Cambridgeshire}, and a few jarishes iu} wide. The old drains were aleo repaired and 
the S. division of that County: SUAGU0 acres of enlarged, aud four slices formed to keep out. the 
Suffolk; GAM of orfolk ; 47,000 of Tftmtiig- tide: two at Tidd, one at. Wisheach, and one at 
fon; between 7,000 and S000 of Narthumpton- | Salter’s Lode. After all these works had been 
slure: and the SE. portion af Liteulnslire, Faccomplished, at so ereat a coal, by the vorpora- 
The whole inact Aphcars to hive heen LTil- | tion, the contract Wits Sel aside, at the Instiva- 
dually furmed, by sedimentary depositions, in | tion of Mvcrument, under the plea af the drains 
aniet of the ocean, Irought thither hy the | beige inadequate, An offer was then made by 
tid currents, from the detris of the coust, aml! the kings tu wneertake the idrainace of the fens, 
by torrents from the SuITotuicdinge aplainds, bight | an being Howed 142,000 acres, which was 57.000 
principal rivers, or drains, onganally traversed the | pore than were to haye been allotted to the ‘ 
level, three of which had their outfatis in the ; poration for effecting if.  ‘Phis disgraceful attempt 
sta: the Welland, in Foss Dyke Washi: the | to swindle the latter mut of the ailvantaves Likely 
Nene, i the Sutton Wash Way: and the Ouse, ! to result from their outlay and exertions was, | 
at Lynn Regis: of the rest, the Cen joined the | however, defeated by the national disturianens 


Wel daesl] a a a |e Were 
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useless, 
1649, when William, Earl of Bedford, had ati 
his father’s rights restored by the Convention 
parliament: another effort was then made, under 
his direction: and at the cost of 300,0002 the 
original adventurers were enabled to claim their 
95,000 acres, The principal cut lust made was 
that of the New Bedford river, 100 ft. wide, a 
short distanee frum, and renning nearly parallel 
with, the old one, In 1668 a corporation was 
established by an act (5 C, If. e. 17), to provide 
for the maintenance and repsir of the works, and 
to levy assessments on the proprictors:for the 
sums necessary to defray the expenses, The cor- 
poration consists of a governor, b hailiffs, 24) comser- 
valors, amd a commonalty, consisting of all wha 
possess 100 acres within the Jevel, “Phe couser- 
vators are Tequired to have 200, the dhailifls anid 
governor 400 each; the officers are elected 
anally, Several subsequent acts have been 
passed to explain, alter, and ainentd the original 
one: but its main outlines have been preserved, 
ancl continue to farm the basis of the gavernment 
of the Fen. In 1697 the level was divided into 
three parts—the N., Middle, and &. levels: the 
first comprises the Jands between the Welland 
and the Nene: the second, these between the 
Nene and Old Bedford rivers; the third extends 
from Old Bedford river to the southern limits, 

In 1795, an act passed for impraving the outfall 
of the Ouse, and for making a eut from Eanubrink 
te Lymn; this was not effected till 1820, and has 
proved highly beneticial To enumerate the 

‘arious euts and drains that have been made at. 
various times would be tedious and usehigs. The 
water, in the rivers and great artilicial cuts, is 
mostly above the level of the lands they pass 
through, and is confined by embankments: thie 
water, therefore, collected im the samalier laud- 
draina and ditches, lins to be lifted imto these 
main channels by pumps, which are mostly 
worked by windmills, but ina few instances hy 
stiam-eongines, The most recent, and by far the 
most licicnt, improvement that has Leen made 
tno the drainaee and navivation of the Fens, has 
been accomplished wuder acts passed 1 1R24 ale 
Tke, ‘for improving the outfall of the Nene: 
for drawing the jands which discharge Cher 
waters inte the Wisheach river; and for improving 
the navieation of that river, from Kindersley cut 
to the sea: and embanking the salt marshes!” A 
new tidal channel was cul. for the discharge of 
the Nene: this begins about 6m. helow Wisbeach, 
nny extends to Crabhale (64 m,}; thenee the 
river has shaped for itself a natural channel (13m. 
in length) to the Wash. The surface width of 
the new cut varies from 200 to S00 ft; its depth, 
from the surface of the adjacent laud to the bed 
of the siream, is 24 ft, throughout: the spring 
tides rise abont 22 Tt, at the end nearest the sea, 
and 1% ft. where it joing Kindersley cut, A 
bridge has been thrown over this channel at Sut- 
ton Wash, 8m. below Wisbeach, and an embank- 
met made across the sands, forming anew and 
safe Hue of road between Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire, Between 7,000 and 8,000 acres of marsh 
have been reclaimed from the sea, and brought 
to a cultivated state by these operations, 
interrupted communication with the sea from 
Wisbeach (the emporhum of ajarge district) has 
been effected for small vessels at all times of 
tide, and in any weather; and at springs, for 
large vessels; where, previously, thase (rawil 
G ft, vould only reach with a spring tide and 
favourable wind. Lut the most important result 
is the improved drainage that has been effected. 


In this new chanel the tide ehbs nearly 10 ft. | and is generally 


so that the district remained a waste, till | 


have rendered pumping, ¢ither 
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lower than in the old one, immediately opposite 
the S, Ilolland and N. Level sluices, which are 
the outlets for the water of about 100,000 acres of 
fen-lang. A naw main drain and sluice has been 
formed, to take the proper advantage of this; and 
also sevetal minor drains. The Nene outfall was 
finished in 1835, at a cost of 206,0002 The drain- 
age of the N. Level, under an act obtained in 
1830, cost 150,000 Following the example of }us 
ancestors, the Duke of Bedford has been the 
chicf supporter of both those undertakings, which 
by wind or steam, 
unnecessary in the N. Level; and proved, that 
by due skill and exertion, all the waters of this 
important tract might have an adequate ‘out- 
fall created for them. The sale of the agricul- 


‘tural produce of the disitict has been greatly 


facilitated by ile eonstruetion of several lines of 
railway, The longest of these, the lime from 


Peterborough to Gosten, with a branch to Spald- 
‘ing, was made by the Great Northern company, 
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actiug winder parliamentary powers obtained in 
(kik, A new line of raibvay, right across the 
Bedford Level, fram Peterborough to Thorney, 
Wisbeach and Sutton, was opened in 186d, 

BEDNORE, a tawn of Hindostan, cap. of a 
district of Mysore, lat, 18°50’ N.; long. 74° 6 E. ; 
150 m. NW. Seringapatam, 360 m. WNW, Ma- 
dras. It is situated on one of the best roads in 
the W. Ghauts, which leads from Mangalore. 
When Hyder Ali took it in 1768, it was said to 
be K m. in cire.: it afforded him considerable 
nunder, In 1788 it was taken by the English ; 
but in the folowing year the troops in possession 
were cither destroyed or dislodged by ‘Tippoo, At 
his death it bad but 1,500 houses; seme additiens 
have, however, been made to it since. {ts trade 
is jnerensine, lat it has no manufactiures, 

BEDWIN (GREAT), a bor, and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Wilts, hund. Kindwardstone, 64 m. W. 
hy S. London, Area of par, 10,420 acres, Pop. of 
par. 2,101 im 1831, and 2,268 in FXOL. The town, 
which is old, stands ou an elevated site, on a 
chalky soil, Its church exhibits specimens ot 
the style of various eras (from the Norman to 
Henry VIII, and js a cruciform structure, with a 
fine embattled tower rising from the interseetion, 
‘The market-place is in the principal street; but the 
market has lenge been disused. Tairs are held, 
April 28, and July 26. The place is in the juris- 
diction of the county magistrates, bein merely a 
nominal borough, with a portreeve, bailiffs, &c., 
elected at the manor court leet, Ft sent two mem. 
to the parliaments of Edward I.; thenee, with 
some Interruptions, to nine Henry ¥., and thence, 
continuously, till the Reform Act, by which 1 
was disfranchised. There is a fine rehe of Saxon 
earth-work, called Chisbury Castle, about a mile 
NE, of the town ; it encloses an area of about fiftcen 
aeres, Some Roman remains have alse been found 
about half a mile SW. of thetown, Bedwin has a 
station on the Hungerford branch of the Great 
Western railway, and the Kennet and Avon Canal” 
passes through the parish, and furnishes coals. 
The living is a vicarage, with the chapel of East 
Grafton minexed. 

BEEDER, a considerable prov. ef Hindostan ; 


An uv-' part of the Dercan; chiefly between lat, 17° ad 


20 N,, having N, Aurungabad and Berar; E, Hy- 


_derabat and Gundwana; 8. Tvderabad, and W. 


Bejapoor and Aurungabad: it is included in the 
nizgam’s domin,, and divided into seven districts; 
viz, Calberga, Naldroog, Akulcotta, Calhany, 
Reeder, Nandere, and Patree, It 1s hilly but not 
mountainous, and watered by many rivers, of 
which the Manjera and Godavery are the chiely 
fertile, It is but thinly inhabited, 
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the Hindoos being to the Mohammedans as three 
to one: before the conquest by the latter it was 
comparatively populous. Three languages, the 
Tehnga, Maharatta, and Canarese, are spoken in 
this prov., and their mutual point of limit is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the pruieipal town, 
Tieeder. The Bhamenee dynasty retened here 
after the Moham. conquest, and other smal] states 
were subsequently founded, one of which was 
fixed in Beeder as the capital. The Moguls con- 
quered it at the end of the 7th, and the nizam 
early in the 18th century, since which it has 
always been oceupied by the successors of the 
latter, 

Beeper, a city of Hindostan, eap, of the ahave 
prev., in lat, 176 49 N., lone, 77° 40" + 73m. 
NW, Iyderabad, and 325 m. ESE, Bombay, It 
stands in an open plain, exeept te the it., where 
It. rests on ground haying a dechivity ; is fortified 
by a stune wall, with many round towers, and a 
dry ditch; has remains: of some good buildings, 
and was formerly fainous for its tutevague ware, 

BEER ALSTON, a bor, of England, co. Devon, 
hund, Roborough, par, Beer-Ferris, 211 m. WSW. 
London, Pop. of the par. 2,847 in i861; area, 
80 acres, The village is situated between tho 
Tavy and Tamar, I m, from the latter: its market 
and fair (granted in (295) have been long dis- 
continued. Silveg-lead mines were opened in the 
reagn of dw, I. contiguous to the Place, which 
owes What importance it possessed to them: bat 
they are now discontinued. The bor, claimed by 
prescription, but did net return mem. to the EH. of 
(, till the reign of Eliz., from which period two 
were regularly elected, till the passing of the 
Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised. Ty 
the ancient church are some curious mouuments 
of che old families of Champernowne and Ferrers, 

BEERBHOOM, or BIRBOOM ( Pirabhumi?, the 

land uf heroes), acistr. of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 
chiefly between lat. 23° 257, and 249 25'N., and Tonge, 
e6° and 4K? Ts having N. the distr, hatneul- 
pore; I. Moorshedabad and Nuddea: 8, Burdwan 
andthe Jungle Mchals; and W, Ramgur, Area, 
aA sq.m. Pop, estimated at about 1,000,000, 
Much of it ts hilly, covered with jungle, and thinly 
Ithabited; there are na navigable streams, which 
impeles its cultivation and trade: but the ruads 
and bridges are-kept in good order by yovernument 
convicts, and its pop. and prosperity are lnereasing, 
fod coal and iru ore are found: the latter is 
Worked tn numerous native forges, supplied with 
fuel from extensive forests. The other most im- 
pertane products are rice, sugar, andsilk, The land 
revenue ui the year ES2-o0 was 691,876 rup. 
Highway depredations are frequent, especially hv 
the petty: hill eliiets in the We: the heat-quarters 
of the judicial establishigent are at muory: the 
other chief tuwus are Navore, Nouny, and Seran- 
Dore, . 
BEER-REGIS, of BERE-REGIS, a par. and 
market, town of Engiand, eo, Dorset, hund. of 
farnc name. Pop, of par i624 in (XG) + of town, 
1,280, ‘The town ts situated on an affluent ef the 
Piddle, Fm. NW. Wareham. Is has a rod 
church, with some mouunents, Its annual fair, 
held on Woodbury Hill, 18th Sep. and three fol- 
lyming days, used to be one of the mast Important 
inthe eo. for the sale of cattle and horses, and is 
still Very considerable, 

BEES ST.) HEAD, a cape of England, being 
the most westerly point of the co, of Cumberland, 
about 3m. SW. Whitehaven: lat. 54° $0! 55” Ni. 
Jong, 3° 37" 247 W.- It is compased of abrupt, 
high, rocky cliffs; and is surmounted hy a lisht- 
house, exhibiting a lixed light, lhaying the lantern 
elevated chakey ‘io hove Fhicely kta rig ple 


£ 
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BLESKOW, a town of Prussia, prov, Branden- 
burg, on the Spree, 18 m. SW. Frankfort on the 
Oder. Pop. 4,277 in 1861, The town is the seat 
of a court of justice, and has manufactures of cloth 
and linen, with breweries, tanneries, and lime- 
kilns, 

BEPORT, or BELFORT, a town of France, 
dep. Haut-Rhin, cap, arrond., on the Savourense, 
48 m. SSW. Colmar on the railway from Mui- 
house to Besancon. Pop, 8,t01 in 18Gf. When 
this town was ceded by Austtia to France, 10 
1648, it was not fortified; but the importance af 
its position for the defence of the plain to the FE. 
of the Vosges being obvious, works were cou- 
structed on a new principle, by Vauban, which 
made it a fortress of the second class, It consists 
of two parts—the high and low town; is well 
built; has large barracks, a handsome church, a 
colleze, a public library, containing 20,000 vehimes, 
and a tribunal de premiére instance, Belfort has 
iron-foundries, with fabrics of iron-wire, printed 
calicoos, itts, paper; aud is the entrepét of a 
freat part of the trade of France with Alsace, 
Lorraine, Germany, and Switzerland. 

BEG (LOUGH), a small lake of Ireland, about 
2m. from the NW, corner of Lough Ncarh, with 
which it is connected by the river Bann, {See 
LouGn NEAGH.) 

BEGARD, a town of France, dep, Cotes du 
Nord, cap. cant, 8 m. NW, Gadngecamp. Pop. 
4,162 in L&61, 

BEYHABAN, a town of Persia, prov, Fars, on 
a extensive and fruitful plain, about 3 m. E. 
from the ruins of the ancient city of ATagian, aad 
150 m. WNW, Shiraz. Mr. Kinneie says that 
the walis are about 3 m. in mreupiference, and 
that he was informed by the governor that the 
pop. amounted to about 10,000. It is the resi 
dence of a Bezlerbee. (Kinneir’s Persia, Pp. @2.) 

BRTRING's STRAIT, the channel which se- 
parates the Nk. corner of Asia from the NW, 
corner of America, and which connects the N. 
Pacilic with the Arctic Ocean. It is formed, in 
tS narrowest part, hy two remarkable heaillazcds, 
the extreme poinis E. and W. of the continents 
to which they belong; Cape Prince af Wales, on 
the American coast, in lat, 659 46° N., long. 
168° 1a’ Wes and East Cape, on the shore of Asia, 
1H lat, 669 GN. long, 169° Bs’ W, The distance 
between these points is about 36 ms: but N. and 
8. of them, the land on both sides rapidly recedes, 
aul, on the N, especially, it trends so sharply 
that the name of strait is not very applicable to 
any part beyond the capes in that direction. It | 
is usual, however, to reward it as extending alow 
Asia from Tchukotskoi Noss, in 649 13’ ta Serdre 
Rumen in 67° 3’ N., whieh vives it a length of 
10) m.: its width between Techukotskol Noss 
(175° 24° W.) and Cape Rodiey, ou the apposite 
shore of America (166° 8° W.), te about 250m, 

The laud on beth sides is considerably indented,’ 
the Astatic shore especially enlubiting several ox- 
tensive and commodious bays, as St, Lawrence, 
Metchickma, and others; lut the cuuntry is not. 
of a kind to tempt uavigarors to its coasts, which 
are generally steep and rocky, very bare of wood, 
and not at all abundant in other vegetation. The 
water has an equal but not great depth, Cook 
remarks, thal, on both sides of the strait. the 
somulings are the same, at the same distance from 
the shore; that near land, he never found more 
than 25 fathoms; aul by his ehart. it appears that 
he newhere found more than 80, Shoal water 
appicars fo be principally confined to the bays 
and inlets oa the American side. There are a 
few small islands seattered here and there aloryr 
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or Clerke’s Island, lies at a short distance 8. from |‘contains about 2,000 houses, 300 of which belong 
its entrance. The temperature is low; by the end|to Hmdoos. The streets are narrow, but the 
of Angust the thermometer sinks to the freezing | bazar is neat, and the town generally clean and 
point, and N. of the two capes there is always a | tidy: on the NW. it is protected by a tolerably 
store of ice which the heat of summer is quite! good mud wall; elsewhere it has-no external de- 
powerless to disperse. The strait is frozen over fence. (Pottinger’s Traveis, p. 19.) 
every winter, Foga and hazy weather are very ; BETLAN, a town of Syria, near the sea, 4} m. 
common, almost perpetual; for though the sum- | SH. Iskenderoon ; lat. 36° 20’ 30° N., long. 36°17" 
mer sun is above the horizon for a very con-| FE, Pop. estimated at 4,000, The houses are of 
siderable time, yet Jie seldom shines for more | stone, with flat roofs, occupy both sides of a moun- 
than a few hours, and often is not seen for | tain gore, and are sodisposed that the terraces of 
several davs in succession, ‘Fhe animals on both , the lower buildings serve as streets to those above. 
sides the strait. are similar; they consist of the «A large stream rushes through the mide of the 
common fur-bearing tribes and birds of the aretic | town, and in winter cascades pour down on every 
regions, bit. not in great numbers. A correspoud- i side, A: cousiderable number vf aquediucts, some 
ing similarity does not exist in the human race of them very ancient, couduct this abundant 
on each side of the channel; the ‘Tchutski supply of water to the honses of the inhabi- 
(Asiatics) are long-faced, stent, and well made; ' tata, 
while the Americans are of low stature, with! [Beilan gives name to the mountains among 
round chubby taees, aud high cheek bones, The ; which it stands (an, Amanus), the SW. termina- 
Asiatics, alse, appear tO pussess more arts, to be: tion of the Taurus, “Phe summits of these moun- 
more retined—in short, do be of a superion rave, One | tuing are usually snew-tupped; hence the winter 
both shores, the principal occupations are lating | cold is very severe, but the summer climate de- 
aud listing, for the latter ef which the waters are) lightful, and, at all times, the atmosphere is yrure 
well fitted, being much more abundant in life than ; and salubrions, 
the barren land. Whales frequent the strait, and | The sown was formerly much frequented by the 
the walrus (morse) seems to be more abundant! imhabitants (especially Europeans) of Aleppo and 
here than in any ether part of the world, ‘Phe | Iskenderoon, as a refuge from the burning heats 
flesh of the latter ercature is fit for food (Cook's | and unwholesome vapours of the plains dunng the 
Third Voyaye, ti. p. 4473, and it appears probable | summer. The decline of these places jas atfected 
that the natives of the coasts fecd also upon the | Beilan, but its natural advantages have drawn to 
whale, ita great many wealthy Turks, who find a further 
In 1728, Vitus Behring, a German in the ser- | inducement to reside here, in the fact, that, though 
vice of the Empress Catherine, sailed from Kam- | nominally a part of the pachalic of Aleppo, the 
tschatka, in the view af discovering whether Asia | town is really governed by a sheikh, elected by 
were or were not terminated by the sea towards | the inhabitants from among themselves. {n 1852 
Deilan was tie scene of a decisive battle between 


the NEE. Ike reached the Serdre Kumen, aud laa 
down the Asiatic coast in a manner to call forth | Ibrahim anc ILussein, pachas, (Volney, ii. 138, 
[86; Robinson, ii, 279-281.) 


the wnqualilied apprebation of Cook, [na second 
voyage toexplore the American shore, he unfortu- | BhJuk (an, Lae Julia), a town of Portugal, 
nately perished wider circumstinees of preat | prov. Alentejo, cap. Comarca, 85m, SH. Lisbon. 
misery, Behring may be cousidercd as having | Pop. 6.275 in L458, The town is surronnded by 
eettlod the fact of the existence of this strait, aid | walls, dunked with 40) towers, and defended by a 
therefure itis most properly called ly his name; | castle, dt has a eathedral, a rich hospital, a Latin 
but. the complete discovery was reserved for Couk, | school, a fabric of earthenware and tanneries, 
who in J788 surveved the whale leugth af loetds BEJAPOOR, a laree prov. of the Deccan, MWTiun- 
consts, Wilh a precision and accuracy which left; dustin, comprised partly iu the British dom, al - 
nothing fer alter vuvagers to perlorin, and which | partly In those of the rajah of Sattarah and the 
has made the @eoyraply of this remote and bar- | Niza, and containing the Portuguese territ. of 
harous region as precise as that of our own coun- | Goa, It extends from 15° to 1b? N, lat, and be- 
try. Lt may, perbaps, be interesting te know, dats tween 72? aud 78° EF, Jong, having NN. prev, 
a very old Japenese map of the world, wow in ihe ; Aufungabad; 1, the same prov, and that of ELy- 
Britixh Musciuam, lays duwn the leading features | dernbad: S, the Toombuddra and Wurda rivers, 
of this strait with surprising accuracy. (itnssian | and distr. of Canara; and W. the Tidian Ocean : 
Voyages and Discoveries, p. 48; Cook's ‘Third | length #20 m., by 200 m. average breadth, 
Voyage, p. 188, 407—1ro, de; lit, p. 242.) | Its W. districts are very mountainous, being 
BEWRING'S ISLAND, a small island in the ; intersected by the W. Ghauts ; aud there are na- 
Pacitie; Jai, 559 N., long. biog? by the most W. | merous strong hill positions on isolated cininences, 
of the Aleutian chain. Jt is recky and desolate, | with perpendicular sides, often crauwned by fur- 
withyot inhabitants, and only remarkable as the; tresxes, The principal rivers are the Krishna or 
| 
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place where the preat navigator, whose name it’ Kistnah, Toombuddra, ard Beema. The Krishna 
beara, breathed his last. Alter suffering great! is remarkable as forming the boundary between 
hardships in bis attempt to explure the coast of | two reyions Im which distinct languages and 
America sce dust article), the scurvy broke out species of building prevail; A. of that stream 
among his men, and in the attempt to retin to the Malagratta tunpne is spoken, and the reois of 
Kamtzchatka, he was wrecked on this barren rock, , the ordinary houses aré pitched and thatehed; 5. 
where wus neither food, except mariue animals, {of its banks the Canara language prevatls, and 
hor covering, except fine sand, in which the eap- | the houses are fat-rowted, and covered with d 
tain and crew attempted tesercen themselves from | sud clay, The Ramooses, a tribe resembling the 
the eflect of a Northern winter, aw in which the | lower castes of the Maharattas, with the thievish 


former died worn out by disease mid disappoint-; habits of the Bheels, but more subdued and evi- 
ment, Dec. 4, 1741, (Russian Voy. and Discov, | ised, Lihabit the hills joining the Ghauts im Sat- 
p. ir.) oe darah, between Poonah on the N,, Colapoar &,, 

BEILA, or BELA, an inland town of Beloo- + and Bejapoor E, They are robbers by trade, 


ahictan ean ure. Las. on an elevated reek oni phinderine the country when not kept in subordt 





BEJAPOOR 


employment. They do not eat beef, but are with- 
ont caste, | . 

Miter the dissolution of the Bhamenee empire of 
the Deccan, in 1489, Adil Shah established a 
dynasty in Bejapoor, which lasted till 1689, and 
Was singular in conferring Hindoo titles of dis- 
Ninetion, which, among other Mohammedan go- 
vernments, were always Arabic. # It next beenme 
nominally subject to Aurungzebe; then really 
subject to the Maharattas: after suffering all the | 
evils of anarchy from (804 to (818, most part of | 
it became, in the latter year, subject to the 
British ; but portions of it have since that period 
been again entristed to the rule of subsidiary na- 
dive princes, 

Besapoor (Vijayapura, the impregnable city), | 
the anc. cap. of the abeve prov. under the Adil | 
Shah dynasty, stands near the rielt bank of a | 
tributary of the Krghna, 115m, SE. Sattarah, lat. | 
16° 46° N., long, 78Ay E. In the beginning of | 
the (7th century it was a city of great size and 
strength ; but at present it consists merbly of an 
tmmense number of niosgues and other public : 
huiklings, many of which arc in a state of partial | 
decay; anda scanty population scattered among 
their ruins, and eceupying miserable huts, “As 
ihe traveller approaches the city from the N., the 
great dame of Mahomed Shah's tomb is discerned 
from the village of Kunnoor, 14 m. distant, A 
nearer view gives the idea of a splendid aud popu- 
ious metropolis, from the innumerable domes and 
spires and buildings which meet the eve. ‘On en- 
ternig, the iusion yatishes;: jungle has shot up 
in the partly obliterated streets, aud the visitor 
may now Jose himself in the solitude of ruins, 
where crowds were formerly tle only impediments 
to afree passage.” It comprises an outer fort, or 
Ohl city, and an inner fort or citadel, partly en- 
closed by, and lying FE. of, the former: the space 
between the walls of these two is said te have 
heen sufficient for the encampment, in 1089, of 
16,000 of Aurungzebe's cavalry. The walls of the 
autor fort are 8 m, in cire., and but Httle dilapt- 
(lated, though the eutwoerks be in great part de- 
stroyed; the mmer fort, on the contrary, is fast 
crumbling away, The eld city (besides a stone 
bazar, its only frequented spat} contains the 
mauseleum and mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
built on a basement 130 yids, long, by 42 yds, 
broad, covered by an immense dome raised on 
arches, and so elegant as to hear a favourable com- 
parson with the most celebrated Mogul sepul- 
chres of Upper Hindostan, This structure, as 
well as others in Bejapoor, is distinguished by 
rich overlapping cornices, and small minarets pe- 
culiar to this place, and terminating in a globe or 
piunacle, instead of the open square turrets com- 
mornin the N. of India, The inner fort, the S, 
walls of which bound Bejapoor in that. direction, 
encloses the ruins of the palace, the great mosque, 
an imposing edifice in good repair, the celebrated 
mausoleum of Mahomed Shah, and a multitede 
of other tombs and mosques. Sir Janes Mackin- 
tosh, whe visited this city, says, that the elaborate 
stonework in some of these is exquisite, and not 
surpassed by that of any cathedral he had ever 
seen. Tere, also, is a low TEindoe temple, the only | 
building of the kind in or about Bejapoor , it is in | 
the earhest and rudest style of urt, and popularty | 
thought to have heen raigtt by the Pancdeos (a 
mythological race}: the military Khajoos (free | 
sury) las massive steme chains cut out of solid 
blocks suspended from its angles. Excepting the | 
palace, little wood haying heen used in the eon- 
struction of the public buildimges, they are in tale- 
rable preservation, ‘Two parallel streets (oe nearly | 
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‘regularly built), intersect the inner city, the most 


Pepulous part of which adjoins the great mosque, 
Mud hovels are stuck up here and there among 
the ruins, but the space within the walls is mostly 
a wilderness covered with grass and shrubs, There 
are here some enormous brass guns, formerly be- 
longing to the fort, one of which would require 4 
ball weighing 2,646 lbs, For 5m. W. of the fort 
the country ts studdet with ruins, chietly Moham- 
medan tombs, (Mackintush’s Memoirs, 2nd edit. 
1, 463, 

RIEJAR, a fortified town of Spain, prov, Sala- 
manca, 48m, 8. Salamanca, Pop, 10,683 in 1857, 
The town is distinguished by its woollen manu- 
lactires, which have been much improved and ex— 
tended since L424, It is also famous, throughout 
Spain, for its hams, ‘There are mineral waters in 
the neighbourhood, A large fair is held here on 
the 2oth Sept. and the two following days, 

BEJETSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Twer, cap. district, on a lake near the Motoga, 62 
m ANE. Twer. Pon, B20 in 1858, It is anold 
town, of sombre asnect, with thirteen churches and 
twer CONVeLTLS. 

BEIRA, 2 prov, of Portugal, which see, 

EPI-EL-FANII (vulg. Beetlefackie), a town 
of Arabia, cap. of, and giving name to, ane of the 
six depts. of the Tehama of Yemen Proper, about 
100m, Sk. Luheia, and 90 m. N, Macha: lat. 
14° 31° N., long, 48° 25° EA large and strong 
citadel (the residence of the dola), and a mosque, 
are the anly public buildings, A few of the huuses 
are of stone; but the majority are mere huts of 
wicker-work or clay, It 1s itwalled. There is 
ne aceaunt of the pop.; buat 1 may, perhaps, be 
estimated at fram 7,000 te 8,000. It is the reat 
ecutre of the coffee trade af Yemen: the berries 
are brought fram the neighbouring mountains half 
a day's journey distant; the best in May, but the 
general supply is almost constant throughout the 
year The ports of Loheis, Hodeida, aud Mocha 
are supplied from hence (the last taking annually 
about 22,000 tons); in addition to which, caravans 
from Iil-Hedjaz, Oman, Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
ke, resort to the town, ut which merchauts of 
almost every trading natton are settled, All pur- 
chases are made for realy money. 

Heit-el-Fakih (that is, hewse of @ saint), derives 
ity origi ant name from a famous sheikh, whose 
tomb in this netehbourhood became an object of 
veneration ; and to whose memory an annual fes- 
tival of three days is observed, during which mi- 
racles are sometimes said to be performed, The 
town, wlich rose in consequence of pilgrimages to 
the tomb, gradually drew to itself the coffee trade, 
which before had centred in Zebid, a town about 
20 m, to the & G€Niebuhr,,Deser, de VAr, 197, 
198; Voy, en Ar, 4 253-256.) 

GEITH, a town of Scotland, in the co, of Ayr, 
dm. SW, Paistey.- Pop. 3.420 in 1865, of whom 
1,60. males and 1,769 females. ‘The town is plea- 
santly situated on arising ground; sind has prown 
into Impurtance since the earky pert of last century, 
It was qt one time famous for its manufuctare of 
lieu; 16 was afterwards no lesa eminent in the 
department of silk gauze; but cotton has of late 
consfituled its staple manufacture, It has also 
two flax and three eory mills. A great number of 
the female inhab. are engaged in tambouring and 


| Howering muslin for the markets of Paisley and 


Glaxvow, The line of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
marnock, and Ayrrailway passes through the town, 
In the neighbourhved are quarries and mines of 
limestune, freesfone, ironstone, and coal. 

The parish of Beith, which borders on that of 
Jhinilop, is famous for ita dairies: and the one 
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cheese as the other. Beith haga town house, built 
ly subscription, a parish.church, and two dissent- 
ing chapels, two branch banks, and a subscription 
library. | 

BEKES, a town of Hungary, cap. of an exten- 
sive co. of the same name, at the confluence of the 
iack and White Koros, 40m, SW. Grosswardein ; 
lat 469. 46° 16° N., long, 219 7 a8” EL Pop. 20,150 
in 1857, The town has three clinrclies, and a con- 
siderable trade in cattle, corn, and wine, the pro- 
duce of the surreunding country. ‘There 1s, close 
to the town, a station on the railway from Pesth 
to Arad, ‘The place was formerly fortified, 

BELALCAZAR, a town of Spain, prov, Cor- | 
dova, 48 i. NNW, Cordova, Pop. 4420 ua TRo7, 

BEL ASEOOK, an inkl town ef N, Tindostan, 
eap. of the Callore rajah, on the left bank of the 
Suilejo. 1,44 ft..above the level of the sea; 180m, 
N. Deli, B00 m. NNW, Agvras Jat. 319 19 N,, | 
long, 76° 45° IK. The town has about 3,000 honses : 
it ix rectlarly built; the houses of stone, cemented 
with mortar, and the streets riyhly paved, ‘The 
Sulleje is here about $00 vards Iroad, when its | 
waters are lowest. Jn 1822, this town, with the 
rest of the Cahlare territory, develved to the 
British government, on the death of its previous 
saverelen, 

BELBETS, a town of Lower Egypt, on the most 
Warm of the Nile, 29 m. NE, Ciro, It was 
oecupied in 1798 by Napoleen, who repaired its 
fortifications; Lut they are now of little impor- 
tance, the walls consisting chiefly of mud, It is 
il Inilt, as several mosques, and its pop. tas been 
estimated at 5,000, It is supposed hy D'Anville 


te aceupy the site of the ancient Pharbietus . but: 


the preferable opinion seems to be that the site of 
Pharbwtus is identical with Norbert, Belbeis is a 
place of considerable importance, from its situation 
on the road to Syria. | 

BELCASTRO, a town of Sotithern Italy. prov. 
Catanzaro, 13m, NE. Catanzaro, Pop. 3,912 tu 
1861. The town 1s situated on a rock, is the seat 
of a bishopric, has a cathedral, a diocesan senu- 
nary, and a ment de piet’, Large quantities of 
eattle are bred In its vicinity. 

BELEM, a suburb of Lisbon, which see. 

RELEAST, a sea-port town and parl, bor of 
Treland, cos. Antrim and Down, prov. Ulster, at 
the continence of the Lagan with Carrickfergus 
Bay: 102 m. N. Dublin, and 78 m. SE. Lan- 
duuderry. At a very early period Belfast. was 
known asa fortified station, and on the arrival 
af the Engtish it was further secured by the erec- 
tion of a castle, of which, bowever, bo trace now 
exists, It owes its present importance te its eam- 
merce and manifactures, whieh have raised it to 
the first rank amone the great marts of Irelaidl. 
The town comprises an area of 4,037 stat. acres, 
whereof 4,318 are in Antrim. and 1,319 in Dawn, 
The population has very rapidly inereased in the | 
epurse of half a century, It amonuted to aria 
in TS?) ; to SRR? in S81} to 7O308 in TSE y to 
100,801 in 8513 and te §21,602 in 1861, The 
ecnsus of PRAL showed 55,442 males aid 64,760 | 
females, The same returns stated the total ium- 
ber of families to be 24,981, of whom only 508 were 
eugaged in agriculture, while 10,991 were em- 
pluved in trates and manufactures, and 19,722 in 
other pursuits, 

Though lving low, a great portion of the town 
not. being more than 6 ft. above hieli water mark, 
iis very healthy, The town js ateut 12m. from 
fhe sen, at the mouth of the Lagan, which bounds 
it on the SE, and dows immediately inte Belfast. 
Lough, which is 12m. in Jength, and 4 im breadth 
at the entranes, gradually narrowing as it ap- 
proaches the town. ‘The river Lagan, which sepa- 
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BELFAST 
rates the cos. of Antrim and -Down, is crossed by 
three bridges and two beat ferries; the Queen's 
bridge, built of granite, on the site of the oid 
long bridge, which had twenty-one arches, is a 
splendid structure ; and Ormeau bridge, of four 
arches, apened in 1863, at a cost of 17,0002, 15 a 
magnificent work. The houses, mostly of modern” 
construction, are of brick; the strects are wide, 
airy, well paved and flagged, clean, and lighted 
with gas, Principal ecclesiastical buildings, the 
parochial church, with atéwer of the Ivnic order ; 
St. George's Church, or chapel of ease, with a very 
fine portico, and Christ Church: it has in all 14 
places of worship for the adherents of the Esta- 
blished Chureh; 4 Roman Catholie chapels; 24 
Presbyterian places of worship, one of very elegant 
urehitecture ; 3 meeting-houses for Unitarians : 3 
for Covenanters; 12 for Methodists; 2 for Inde- 
pendents; and 1 for Quakers, The inhabitants are 
very ucarly equally divided between the three 
forins of worship prevalent in Ireland—the Esta- 
blished, the Roman Catholie, and the Presbyterian 
Church. According to the census of 1861, there 
were £4,151 males and 15,929 females belonging 
to the stabhshed Churelik; 14,283 males anil 
23,121 females adhering to the Roman Cathatie 
faith: and 1%.499 males with 22,746 females re- 
turned as Presbyterians, There were, besides, 


14,946 Methodists ; 823 Independents; 280 Bap- 
tists; 202 (diakers; and 1,804) persons adhering to 


ather forma of religion. Only 91 individuals, 10 
males and J female, were returned as dews, 

Of the educational establishments, the principal 
Is Queen's College, founded under the & & 9 Vict. 
c 60, and opened in 1840. Tt is divided into Fa- 
evlties of “Arts, Medicine, and Law, and has a 
president, Vice-president, and 20 professors, Pu- 
pus of all religious denominations are adniutted. 
[t has 80 junior scholarships of 242 each, and 10 
senior do. of HiZ, each, Professors’ fees vary from 
da. to 30s, for each class for the season, ‘The 
building, in the Tudor style, comprising 4 muscum 
and Library, is outside the town, adjacent ta the 
Botanic Gardens, The Noval Academical Jnstitu- 
tient originated in a subscription of the inhabitants 
m 1807, by whom a fund of above 25,0004 was 
raisecL for the erection of the buildings, anc the 
endowment of professors and teachers. Jt was 
afterwards incorporated by act of parliament, and 
receives an annual parlismentary grant of 1,fW0d 
It consists of a collegiate or higher, and of a sub- 
ordinate or clementary department. In the first, 
the professors of natural philosophy, moral phile- 
sophy, logie and belles-Jettres, anatomy and physi- 
ology, mathematics, church history, Lfebrew, and 
(ireek and Latin, receive annual salaries of 102, 
besides students’ fees; two professors of divinity 
receive LOUd, each, with fees; while the professors 
af chemistry, midwifery, materia medica, surgery, 
botany, and biblical criticism, are leit to depend 
on fees only: im the sehvol department there are 
classes for Latin and Greek, mathematics, Enelish, 
and Trench. The number of pupils in both civi- 
sions amounts te about 400, The Belfast academy, 
founded in 1736, comprises an assemblage of highly 
eticient. classical, mathematical, and other scliw«is, 
There is also an extensive Lancastrian school, 
Among other literary and seientifie Institutions, 
supported by the contributions of the members, 
are the Society for Promoting Knowledge, founded 
in 1788, with a library of about 10,000 vuls,; the 
Literary Sovlety, for the diseussion of subjects of 
general literature, svicice, and art, founded in 
#61: and the Natural History Society, founded 
in 1821: the meetings of this mstitution ate held 
in a handseme building, ereeted at the cost of the 
subseribers, who have also formed 4 large betanic 
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‘garden near the town, Belfast has four public 
news-rooms, and ten newspapers, some of which 
are ably conducted. The general state of educa- 
tion, as shown in the census returns of 1861, 19 
nevertheless not very favourabie. Enumerating 
all the individuals five years old and upwards, the 
Teturns give $2,242 males and 24,377 females as 
being able both to read and write; wliie there 
Were 8,403 males and 18,503 females able to read 
only, and 7,189 malea with 11,231 femalea who 
could neither read nor write, | 
‘The poor house, for the reception of aged and 
infirm paypers and destitute children, a large 
building, in an elevated situation at the N. cex- 
tremity of the town, maintains about 70U inmates, 
of whom those capable of work are emploved in 
useful manufactures, or in its domestic arrange- 
menis, Attached to it are useful medical and 
surgical hospitals, The house of industry is now 
superseded by the union workhouse, established 
under the new poor law. ‘The fever hospital, 
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ing. There are also print works, flour mills, che- 
mical works, oil mills, alabaster and barilla mills, 
saw tnills, breweries, distilleries, several tan-vards, 
patent felt. manufactories, flax-steepiug works, &c., 
five large ship-yards, with two patent slips, and 
yards for manufacturing repes and sail-clotl, 
There is an iron-ship building yard on Queen's 
Island, employing 1,200 Jands, from which has 
been launched some of the finest ships afloat, 
Markets on Friday, besides daily markets for do- - 
Meshiec Purposes, 

The increase of trade and commerce has kept: 
pace with that of manufactures. The situation of 
the town—at the bottom of Carrickfergus Bay— 
has made it the chief mart for the circulation of 
foreign produce through the most populous and 
wealthy portion of Ulster. To improve this ad- 
ruitage, a line of inland navigation was com- 
meuced in 1787, to connect the town with Louch 
Noagh, partly by still water and partly in the bed 
of the river; but the unavoidable casualties at- 


with a dispensary attached to it, has accommoda- tending this latter mode of conveyance have so 
tien for 220) patients, aud an annual income of ; retarded the prozress of the vessels emplvyed in 
about 1,0002 A lying-in hospital is maintained [it as to render it comparatively useless, and the 
by publie subscription, The district hinatic asylum, | inland trade has in recent times been mostly car- 
for the cos. of Autrim aud Down, and the town of | ried on by raihvay, 


Carrickfervus, situate about 1m, from the tixvn, 
man enclosed area of $4 acres, has aeccommoda- 
tion for 250 inmates. The new deaf and dumb 
asvlum is an elegant building, ‘There are also 
two jemale pentitentiaries, 
amusement are a theatre, occasionally opened for 
dramatic performances, and a suite of rooms in thie 
Commercial) Burklings for balls, assemblies, and 
eoneerts, The exchange, creetud Ly oue of the 
Marquises of Doneral, is now used only for Lhe 
election of magistrates, and other corporate pur- 
poses, Adjoining the tewn are barracks for u- 
fantry and artillery, 

Belfast. was incorporated by James 1, in 16138. 
Under the Jate act, it is governed by a myor, ten 
aklennen, and thirty eoumcilors, The horough 
returned two mombers to the [rish parliament: at 
the Cnion it obtained Jeave to send one niember 
to the dH. of C., and im 1882 the Reform Act again 


members, ‘Tlie right of election, which hac been 


ion, was at the same time given to the HM, house | 


holders, and, later, to &Z rated occupiers; aud a 
new and semewhat more extended boundary was 
lal down for elective purposes, 
stituency, in la&t+, consisted of 3,003 rezistered 
electors, freneral sesxstons for the co. are held 
here four times a year: there is also a court of 
Tecord fur pleas of debt to the amount of 204; a 
manor court, a court leet, and a petty sessions 
court twice a week, “Phe towi ts a constabulary 
station, and is the residence of the siipendinary 
magistrate fur the county, The property and in- 
eome tax for the year ended oth April, 2863, 
amounted to 82,7414 The valuation of property 
In 1860 was 270,080/, and in T8635, 200,4:ni “Phe 
police and borwiuch rates in 1863 amounted to 
about 42,001, ‘The assizes are held here; also 
quarter sessions, arkl daily petty sessione, at 
which tle mayor presides. ‘The paving, Hyhting, 
and eléansing are vested in a police committee, 
chosen by the town council, 

Belfast. t¢ the nucleus of the Insh liven manu- 
facture, andl the country spiiners aml mauutae- 
turers Taect these of the town on Friday in ihe 


The only places of 


The parl, con- ; 


The first line of railway from the town, the 
Belfast and Ballymena, now called the Belfast 
an Northern Counties railway, was opened on 
the 11th of April, 1848, The Belfast and County 
Down line was opened, in its first portion, te 
Holywood, on the 2ud of August, 1848, and in its 
completed state, on the 3rd of June, (861, The 
Belfast, LHolywood, and Bangor raihvay was 
epened in February, 1865; and the Belfast Central, 
teorporated duly 24, L864, and intended to 
connect ali the other lines, is to be opened in 1869, 
All these railways, together with regular steam- 
boat communication with Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, have greatly contributed to raise the trade 
of Belfast, 

Previously to 1637 Belfast was a creck of the 
port of Carnecktergus; but the privileges of the 
Jatter having been purchased in that year by the 


| cero, the eustom-house was transferred ta Tel 
conferred on it the privilege of returning two | 


fast. ‘Phe bay is peculiarly favourable to the 


| purposes of commerce, being safe and easy of 
previously contined to the members of the corpora- | 


access, Large vessels furmerly lay at the pool 
of Garmoyle, about 4m, from the town, But the 


‘channel thence was so mueh deepened and im- 


proved in 1240, that vessels drawing 106 ft. waier 
reach the quays at neaps, and those drawing 
18 ft. at springs. The superintendence of the 
harbour is vested in the Ballast Corporation, es-. 
tablished under an act passed in E83), wich 
gives it Jarge powers towards the improvemeut 
of the quays and harbour, 

The commerce of Belfast is extensive: in 1&6+4 
the imports were upwards of 10,00, 0004, and the 
exports about 8,00G,0004 The number of vessels 
entered inwards from foreign parts in 1863 was 318 
—tonnage, &7401; and cleared outwards Lo6— 
tonnage, 36,326, Tn 1x64 there entered the port 
fram foreign countries 130 Dritish-vessels, of a 
total burden of 24,390 tons; aud £95 foreign 
vessels, of an agerceate hiurden of 34.026 tons, 
Lhiere cleared outwards, in the same year, 21 
British and 21 forergn vessels, the former of a 
fotal burden of 3,054, and the latter of 7,595, 
tuns, On the Ist of January, 1865, there be- 
Jonged to the port of Delfast 153 sailing vessels 
wider OU, and 326 sailing vessels above 50, tons: 


Commercial Buildings, which is the public ex-j besides if steamers, of an aggregate tonnage of 


chanyre. 


dition, and rapidly increasing, ‘Lhe ather chief 


branches of industry are Linen and cotton weaving, | 
plan 


This trade is new in a tlourishing con- | 1,300, 


Lhe following table shows the quantities of 
the principal iinperts. and experts fur 1462 and 


iron founding on an extensive scale, and bleach- 1805 :— 
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" Imports | Exports 





Articles . 


1969 1863 1862 | 1863 
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Ale and Por- . 
ene galic, ¢| 733176] 739,182 


—a — 











Bacon .. owts.; 84,R41) 12,009 BS ,273! 86,000, 
Barley . toms. 9 11a 18h) Hoe 10; 
Beans . tona —- —- 428! 401: 
Beef .ecwts.| 1578) 200! 9 30,4nG: 80,730 
Brandy. galis.| 13,664, 25,088} -- 1, — | 
Butter .cwts.) — —- 120,902 117,045 
Cattle . head — — SU ,900, TOW 
Coal . tons 458 30) 444 4t2 — — 7 


Otiativeaie f 18,769} 36,524) 14,053." 18,494 
Cotton Weollbs' (0144) 984,146) 


— 








Felt. tens — —- | 8,190 ALBA? 
Flax . tema $0,965 G20) Alli 9 Usd 
Flaxseed tons’ 31S 2H: 15 un 
Fiour . tonsa: 1s, Rit) Geis 1,402: 148 
Cuiano . tens’ Le! Lal), —. | — | 
Hams . ewts.| gala) seu 03,045; 129,768, 
Herrings brls; W720i) isis J) o-- | 
(Hides Inuudles  daay  18,]ath: oy wh: 23,006. 
Tneiain en | A1L,OL7: 42 400 — | —_ 

Tron. tens) | 19,719, 165g) - 

-—Ore tone ~ | — | ane 9 ongt | 


Lard. ewts 82,511) 40,681] 2Ls87) 2516 
Leather bales 4.68) 4,047 -- | 

|Linen . yids. 3,741, 000 4 04x, MHCD eS Ube CHER TS 75, nH 
\Atachinery tus Y14 eure 12h 4 }4k3 
Qatintel toms = — | _: 2.171 ZUNE 
Ove . tens — QR. 1,4 an 
Oil » galls,’ 29,980 SoG gu ! 





— ' — 





Piet oo. — | W414 15,708 
Pork . cwts.| — § — cy SU Isj500 
Totatoes tons 64 SOM 4 i7Tti i eti 
tues . tons — _- 1 sa Looe, 
tum. gals! 20,55 2m —- jf = | 
milth oo. tons  -— fF  — a: mt. 
Sola. tone 4,568 8SN  — | 
Starch . cwts, — Joe | a 22h, 41 S80: 


sngar , ewts; 266,010 275.0% -— | | 
Thllow, ewts O42 AG tit —- . — | 
Ton. [bs 2,601,519 2,800,715 41.898 45.870 


Thread. Ibs — | — . 1,128,900. 1,153,416 
‘Timber, loads! 16.862 16597  -- | oo | 
‘Tobacco Iba 924,896 ganusn | | 
(Vase ». tons — |; -— | 71,/09 Poeh 
Wheat . fous! 54429 43,978 9 Tun BSE 


Whisky galla) So2 0 Alig 17, 147,001; 1 lout 
Wine =. gratis. 104 HAS Lau ead —. 
Wool . — Ibs. | oraz len 185,286 


Yarn, Linen ,, it An, 400 S787 B00 LA GSS GOO 20 ee Siti 
—tLotion ,, pa ALT vou 2,170, fon) B33 HO ee iia ; 





In the appearance of the town, and in the 
habits of the people, the character of Leltast is 
alimust exclusively connnercial and maniteet uring, 
There are in it few of the landed aristocracy ; its 
licher classes are formed clieily of those whe 
have attained an elevated position in society by 


their personal exertions, or those of their imme- ' 
diate progenitark, ‘Vhere is, therefore, little of | 
external show, but much of internal comfort, in 


their domestic arrangements ‘The middling 
classes enjoy all the comforts, and many af the 
Jurxuries of vivilisation; the working classes have 
suffered loss frum the pressure of distress, arising 
from temporary steppaces ol trade, or manutic- 
turing employment, than those af wast of the 
other great towns similarly circumstanced: on 
the whole, there 18 lo be seen here Uttle of the 
aspect of destitution which marks the suburbs of 
most other Irish towns. The officiel and other 
documents, Which have supplied the data already 
wiven, show, by areview of its conclition at ditt 
Yerent periods, that it is steadily and rapidly ad- 
vanciig in maniwiacturiys, “commercial, and 
lilerary improvenient, 

BeLrastr, % sea-purt town of tle Uy, Stites, 
Maine, on the NW, angle of Penebscot Lay, 


BELGIUM (KINGDOM OF) 
224 m. NE. Boston. Pop. 7,052 in 1860. It bas 
an excelient harbour, and is a thriving town, 

BELFORD, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Northumberland, Bamboroeugh ward. 
The par., contains 9,380 acres, and had 1, 724 
inhab, in 1861, and the town, 1,067. The latter 
is finely situated on the reat road from York to 
Edinburgh, and has a station on the Newcastle 
ald Berwick railway, 

BELGARD, a town of Prussia, prov, Pomerania, 
cap. circle, 16 m. SSW. Coeslin. Pop. 4,952 in 
IMGE, The tewn is situated ai the confluence of 
ithe Leitnitz with the Persante, and is almost en- 
tirely surromnded by water. It has an old castle, 


! 3 churches, 2 hospitals, and fabries of cloth, 


BELGAU M, an inl, town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bejapoor, presid. Yombay, distr, Darwar, in a smal] 
subdivision of whieh it is the capital, 105 m. 
SW. Bejapoor, 66 m. NW. Darwar ; lat, 19° 52° N., 
long. 749 42" KL Pop, estimated at 8,000, It is 
strongly farlified, with massive and solid walls, 
ramparts Hanked by bastions, a broad and deep 
ditch, and is surrounded by an esplanade. Its 
‘interior is extensive, but covered with ruima of 
native buildings, amongst which are two ancient 
| temples, This town is well supplied with water, 
hand hell out against the Tiritish longer than any 
; other garrisoned by the peishwa’s forces; it was, 
‘however, taken in 1818, The subdivision of 
| Belgaum has a healthy climate; but all external 
trade is stopped for six manths a year by the 
yiokence of the rains. A third part of the inhab. 
are Mabarattas, and about one-sixth Mohanime- 
dans, one-civhth Jains, and one-iinth Braiimins, 
Gir E LN, a town of Prussia, prov. paxony, 
on the Elbe, fom. AE. Torgau, on the railway 
from Berlin to Dresden, Pop. 5,282 in lod, 
The town is very ancient, has a hospital, and a 
town-house, before which is a triumphal eolumn, 
It has same trade in corn, 
LELGIOJOSO, a town of Northern Italy, 
prov, Pavia, cap, distr, 9 m. E. Pavia, and 23 





iom ssi. Milan. Pop, 3,648 in 1862, The town 


ix situated in a fruitful plain, between the Po and 
the Olona; it is well ‘built, has a magniicent 
‘aqueduct, and a fine castle, in which Francis I, 
Jspent the night subsequent to the battle of Pavia, 
BELGIUM CKINGDOAE OF) 1s ‘situated be- 
tween France and Holland, and has been esta- 
blished since the separation of its provinees from 
| those of Wolland by the revolution of 1830, Its 
lterritory is small as compared with the great 
uropean states, being only about one-eighth of 
that of Great Britain, while its population is 
not nearly tive millicrts, However, the import- 
ait positian which this country has -occupied It 
| the political, military, commercial, and agricui- 
tural history of Europe—its former celebrity i 
manufactures and the tine arts—ani its present 
rapid progress in every industrious pursuit and 
j secial improvement, give it a peculiar interest. 
vtent,— Bounclaries, — Area. — Belgium ex- 
tends from 49° 27’ to S19 31° N. lat. and from 29 87’ 
to 6° E. Jong, On the N.. the baundary line is 
Jormed ly Holland, along a line of 380, 000 metres ; | 
on the i. by Prussia, 377,100 metres; on the 8, by 
France, 591,000 metres + and oil the rE. by the 
North Sea, 69,000 metres. 

The eneral autling of the territory forms a tri- 
angular figure, of which the longest side extends 
on the frantier of Trance, froma a point midway 
between Furnes and Dunkirk to one 9m. SE, of 
Arion, or 5 E. from Longwy. The greatest length 
of the territory of Belmum from NW. to SE, is 
b4 leagiics, of 540 metres, about 193- English 
niles : “and the eruatest. breadth from NE. to SW, 
is £2 leagues, or about 127 miles, The whole area 
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| BELGIUM (KINGDOM OF) | | 
contains 11,313 Engl sq. m., or. 7,363,982 Engl, | poses of agriculture, under which head will ba 


acres. : 

The kingdom consists of nine provinces—Ant- 
werp in the N., East and West Flanders and Hai- 
nault in the W., Brabant ia the centre, Limburg 
and Liege in the E,, Namur in the §,, and Lux- 
emburg in the SK. These formerly constituted 
the duchy of Brabant, the marguisate of Antwerp, 
the principality of Liege, the seizneurie of Mecluih, 
the comtes of Flanders, Hainault, Louvain, and 
Namur, and the duchies of Limburg and Luxem- 
burg. At the time of the Belgic revolution, im 
1850, the nine provinces of Belgium formed, in 
conjunction with those of Holland, the kingdom 
of the Netheriands, which by that. event was dis- 
solved into the present kingdoms of Holiaud and 
Belgium. 

Brussels is the capital, and seat of rovernment, 
for the administration of which the kingdom is 
tivided into the 9 provinees above enumerated, 44 
arrondissements, 98 towns, and 2,640 rural corm- 
munes. For military purposes it is divided into 4 
commanderes, corresponding to the 9 provinces: 
and, lastly, fur judicial: proccedings, if 1s divided 
inte 29 arrondissements, and 237 cantons. 

General Aspect of the Country. —The north and 
west provinces of Velgium, in their flatness, fer- 
tility, dykes, and canals, may be regarded as a 
continuation of Flolland. This portion of the 
kingdom is so densely peopled, thal. if presents to 
the traveller the appearance of Gue vast continu- 
ous villace. The south and east provinces have 
an opposite character: they are generally more 
thinly peopled, and less cultivated, and exhibit a 
most irregular, mountainous surface, with tracts of 
marshy land, and extensive forests. With the 
exeeption of these hilly districts in the south and 
eaai, the whole territuty presents a serics of nearly 
level plains, traversed by numerous streams, tic- 
lightfully diversitied by woods, arable luads, and 
meadows of brilliaat verdure, enclosed by hedlee- 
row trees, and thickly studded throughout with 
towns muti villages. 

Insurveying the general face of the country, and 
proceeding from WW. to K., we observe that the 
coast Is unifermly flat, and formed of fine loose 
sand, which, by the frequent action of the sea 


| 


[ 
| 


| 


winds, is raised inte gently undulatiig downs, or | 


dunes. 
out interruption, from Dunkirk, alung the entire 
coasts of Belgium and Holland. Jn breadth they 
vary from one to three miles, and rise in the 
highest parts to 40 or 50 feet, They are formed 
cntitely by the operation of the sea winds, in ele- 
vating the decp sands of the shore; and since they 
serve as a natural barrier to the encroachments of 
the ocean, it is an object of great importance to 
check their constant tendency to advance mnland, 
For the purpose, therefore, of rendering the sand 
eompact antl stationary, the dunes are sown with 
a species of reed, arundo arenaria, untila sufficient 
stratum of vegetable mould is callected to support 
plantations of tirs (Pinus maritinues), with which 
moat of the Belyic dunes are thickly covered. 
Jhough no part of the surface of Delyinm be 
actually below the sea level, like that of Elolland, 
vet, in common with the latter, its shore, In some 
paris, is defenied from the cneroachments of the 
sea by broad and elevated dykes; and whole dis- 
tricts, which formerly were alluvial morasses, have 
been drained and embanked, or have been gamed 
entirely from the bed of the ocean, The embanked 
enclosures of this deseription are called pofders. On 
the sea coast, and along the lower banks of the 
Scheldt, they are very numerous, and some con- 
tain above 1,(4K) acres of rich alluvial soi, which 
is appropriated with great advantage to the pur- 


‘These banks of sand extend, nearly with- | 


| 








found sume further account of them, 

To the SI. of the dunes the provinces of West 
and Jiast Flanders, and Hainault, form a far- 
stretching plain, of which the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion indicates the indefatigable care aiid Jabeur 
bestowed upon its cultivation; for the natural soik 
consists almost wholly of barren sand, and its gteat 
fertility is entirely the result of very skilful 
management, and judicious application of various 
manures, 

The undulations in the surface of the northern 
districts are so slight that, from the lofty top of 
the cathedral of Antwerp, the view, on a clear day, 


oxtends on every side over a radius.of nearly 4()- 


miles, including, on the I, the city of ‘Turnhout ; 
an the W. that of Ghent; and on the &. the city 
of Mechlins the whole panorama towards the W. 
aud S. displaying a beautiful succession of vividly 
verdant Jickis, varied by masses of wood, streams, 
and pictutesque villages. Around the eities of 
Antwerp and Mechlin are creat numbers of elegant 
and highby ornamented country mansions, belong- 
Ing to the wealthy classes. ‘The northern parts 
af the provinces of Autwerp and Limburg are less 
varied and fertile than any others, The soil is 
for the most part composed of pure sand, very 
partially mixed with arviliaceous earth, The 
largest unbroken plain in the kingdom is called 
Campine, aud comprises the NJS. partion of Ant- 
werp, and the NW, of Limbure, It consists of 
marshes, desolate moors, peat bogs, aud exteusive 
tracts of sand, eavered with heath, broum, anid 
stunted tirs, Some parts, however, contain natural 
preirics, aud serve tor pasturave to herds of excel- 
lent horses; and the portion of Limburg, near the 
hanks of the Mcuse, is fertile aud carefully culti- 
vated, The scenic character of Brabant resembles 
that of Flauders, with respect to iis beautiful 
fiehjs, andl gardens, and luxuriant trees; but the 
surtace is mere varied by hills and valleys, In-the 
province of Lieze the N. bank of the Mcuse over- 
looks a fertile plain, producing all kinds of grain 
and vegetables, and affording excellent pasturaye 
ter cattle, and for dairy husbandry; but the 
country on the S. bank of the river belongs to the 
inpuntainaus distriet which constitutes the pro- 
vinves of Luxemburg and Namur, A part of this 
comparatively wild and rugved region is covered 
with deuse forests, which still furnish an asylum 
for the wild boar, the roe-buck, the bear, and the 
wolf, ‘The surface is very irregularly varied, in 
some patts by large tracts of barren heath and 
marshy lands, and in others by ridges of hills, 
mautled on the slopes and summits with masses of 
dark woods, and by precipitous rocks, whose bare 
escarpments form a striking contrast with the 
brilliaut verdure of the well-cultivateld valleys 
they enclose, The hills are often intersected in 
diflerent directions by deep ravines and rapid 
streams; ald the romantic beauty of the seenery 
is much heightened by numerous ruins of old. 
feudal eastles, The course of the ALleuse, from 
Dinant to Maestricht, otters some very picturesque 
combinations of landscape and rock sceuery, ‘The 
river is eloscly shut in by lofty cliffs of various 
hues, some of which are surmounted by ruing of 
modern villas, Tlere they overhang the river and 
are heautifully shrouded with bushes of box, wild 
myrtle and ivy; there they slope away to its 
miuirgin, ar vertically are cleit asunder, and present 
through the chasin. a delightful yiew of highly 


ta 


cultivated farms and villages half hidden by trees - 


in the distant uplands. The wild state of nature 
ta Nainut, Lieee, and Luxemlairg; the various 
fossil and nviveral produets; and the eharms of the 
seonesy, lave loug made this purt'of the country 
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a favourite resort of the naturalist, the geologist, 
andthe painter. All around the city of Liege, and 
the celebrated springa of Spa, ornamental villas of 
the rich are thickly stationed, where vineyards 
occupy the declivities of the hills, and hop-gardens 
flourish in the valleys. 

Climate.— Meteorolugy.—The climate of Belgium 
is less chilly and damp, and more temperate and 
favourable to health, than that of Holland; how- 
ever, 15 13 certainly humid, compared with France 
and Germany, and may ‘be considered as very 
similar to England, except that it is still more 
subject to frequent variations, with a tendency to 
excess. The provinces differ considerably in the 
character of their atmosphere. In general, the 
air in the more elevated central and SE. districts 
1s clear, fresh, and salubrious; bat in the low 
NW, plains it ts damp and hazy. In the pro- 
yinces of Flanders ant Antwerp the NW. winds 
from the sea produce a cold and ungenial tempera- 
ture throughout the winter, which is long and 
aften wet; and their influence upon the currents 
of the rivers, which are wholly unsheltered by 
hills, renders the adjacent. country lable to dis- 
asirous Inundations, The great atmospherical 
humikty produced by fogs from the sea, and the 
wowhelesstmne miasmata cxhated from extensive 
tracts of low marshy and alluvial lands, enclusce! 
by dykes and ditehes, and from almost slagnant 
canals, oceasion annual visitations of dangerous 
fevers. The neighbourhood of Furnes, in West 
Flanders, is rendered especially sickly by the 
mitaria from these sources, The provinces of 
Hainault, Namur, and Luxemburg are accomiuted 
Inast worthy of preference, with regard to healthi- 
ness; and the twe Flanders, though first m culti- 
vation, must, in point of salubrity, be placed last. 
The air of the polders is generally wihealthy, and 
affects those not tured to it with fever and ague, 
Speaking of the whole kingdom, if maay be stated 
that the winter, or rather the rainy season, often 
comes on preeeclously and continues late; and 
that the summers are either very hot and dry, or 
extremely wet. November and April are nearly 
always ralny; the transitigis of temperature are 
frequent ani sudden, so that in the same day ate 
experienced oppressive extremes of heat anil ‘cold. 
The most violent winds are from the SW., and 
tne most frequent from the N.andthe W. A W. 
wind most frequently, and E. wind most rarely, 
brings on rain. = From observations made at Drus- 
scls during three successive years, the medium 
height. of rain which fell in one year was 6338 
millimetres; the extremes were 761 and O11, 
‘The number of raury days averages 170. The 
medium temperature of the vear is 1052 centi- 
cramimes, anc it 1s well represented by that of 
October and April The temperature of the 
hottest month is 20° 40’, and of the celdest 09 
85’: difference, 19 517, 

Muuntains.— No clevation in Tielgimm js pro- 
perly entitled to the appellation of mountain, A 
ramification of the chain of the Ardennes ex- 
tends in a NE. -direetien through Luxemburg, 
Namur, apd Liere, and forms a mountainots 
crest, which separates the waters of the Meuse 
from those of the Moselle, towards each of which 
it gradually deseends. Another offshoot of the 
Ardennes rises parallel with this, on the N, banks 
of the Sambre and Meuse, between Mons andl 
Maestricht, The highest points of elevativn are 
about. 2,200 ft. above the sea; and one of these 1s 
the hill which overlooks the celebrated springs 
and town of Spa, 

Forests and Waoods.—A space of nearly 650,000 
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the common trees of Europe are abundant; as the 
oak, poplar, pine, fir, larch, ash, beech, maple, 
aspen, plane, linden or lime, chestnut, birch, elm, 
alder, and numerous others, Plantations for hop- 
poles, oak bark, and firewood, occur frequently 
throughout the western provinces. Hainault has 
several forests of tine oaks: but by far the most 
thickly wooded provinces are Namur and Luxem- 
burg, In many parts of which the soil is less fer- 
tile, and better adapted for the growth of timber 
trees than for the cultivation of corn and grasses, 
The forests belonging to the state, to the com- 
mines, and public institutions, cecupy 194,000 
hectares, and are submitted to an established 
system of public management. From the ocak 
timber of the forests of Luxemburg are derived 
immense supplies of chareoal for the iron-works 
i that part of the country. The bark forms a 
considerable branch of commerce, and is princi- 
pally exported to England, 

The forest of Soignies, between Brussels and 
Waterloo, so interestingly associated with the me- 
morable battle in that locality, is 9m. in length 
hy # in breadth, and contains 11,983 hectares, or 
29,041 acres, The timber is valuable for building, 
and a thousand acres of it are possessed by the 
family of the Duke of Wellington, granted to the 
late duke in connection with his title of Prince of 
Waterloo, The forests in the provinees of Namur, 
Liege, and Luxemburg, are remains of the im- 
mense ancient forest ef Ardennes, which coveréd 
avast extent. of the country between Boun and 
Rheims, as we learn from the great. Roman author. 
‘Svlva Arduenna, que ingenti magnitudine & 
flomine Rheno ad initium Rhemorum pertinet.’ 
(Cies. Com.v. 3.) The romantic forest. of St. Hu- 
bert, on the W. side of the province of Luxemburg, 
between Marche and Neufehatcan, is the scene of 
shakspeare’s * Forest of Arden.’ A general woody 
appearance is given to even the most cultivated 
parts of Belgium, by the custom of planting trees 
in the hedge enclosures of the fields; the principal 
roads are alao lined by double rows of majestic 
lindens, and the canals are usually shaded by rows 
of poplars, beeches, and willows, The Belgian 
proprietors of land derive a larwe-and sceure in~ 
come from the produce of timber and underwood, 
independent of rent; and planting is, therefore. 
sometimes prosecuted to a greater extent by the 
landlords than is consistent with the convenience 
uul advantage of the occupiers of farms. The 
latter, however, are remunerated by the use of a 
certain share of the wood. 

Extensive artificial woods of Scotch pine are 
ercated by suwing about six pounds of seed to an 
acre, generally on the poorest soil, which is pre- 
pared by burning the heathy surface, ail acatter- 
ing the ashes. In six years many ‘barren traets 
are converted, in this way, to dourishing Plan ts- 
tions of firs, from 5 to 9 ft. in herht, The pre- 
servation of trees is very strictly enjuined, not only 
by proprictors, but by the government. [very 
farmer is compelled to destroy eaterpillars, and 
remove every other cause of injury to the trees on 
his premises, All the trees on the public reads, 
besides those of the numerous royal foreats , belong 
to the povernment, and the laws for their manage- 
ment are enforced with great vigilance by im- 
spectors appointed for that purpose. 

Hivers,— Belgium 1s one of the most etficiently 
watered countries in Enrupe. All its streams be- 
long to the North Sea. ‘The sScheldt, in the W,, 
and the Mcuse, in tie E., can alone ‘be properly 
denominated rivers. They traverse the kingdom 
senerally in a direction from N. to S. There are 


hectares, or one fifth of the whole surface of the | about forty rivers and rivulets, which form the 


kingdom, is covered with forests and wools, AlL! 


{ Tateral branches of these two principal streams; 


! r 
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bat though their utility, in fertilising the soil by 
irigation, and as feeders of canals, is highly im- 
portant, they can hardly be entitled to special 
notice in a general account of the physical features 
of the territory. 
The Scheldt rises in France; flows through 
Cambray, Valenciennes, and Conde; and enters 
| Belgium on ita confluence with the Scarpe, a few 
miles 8, of Tournay; through which town it passes, 
and pursues a northerly course to Ghent, where it 
receives the Lys. Thence it flows tortuously to 
Termonde, whence, turning northward, it is aug- 
mented by large tributary streams on each side, 
and becomes, before the walls of Antwerp,.a ma- 
Jestic river, 2,000 ft. in width, and navigable for 
flects of the largest ships, ‘Che length of its course | 
in Belyium ts 212,000 metres, and the upper half, 
and several of its alfluents, are navizated by boats 
of 200 tons, ‘The Meuse also rises in France, and 
elfters Belgium on the &, of Dinant, through which | 
town it flows to Namur, where it reecives the} 
Sambre; then turning eastward it passes Andcnne | 
and Huy, to the city of Liege: there resuming its | 
northerly course, it continues through Macestricht, 
and winds across the NW, of Limburg into Eol- 
land and the North Sea, The length of its course 
im Belgium is about 126,000 metres. It is navi- 
gated by larcve strong bouts, from 100 to 150 tons, | 
From Liege to Venloo the navigation is particu- ; 
larly ditenlt, The afttuents of the Meuse at Liege | 
descend in some parts of their courses at an angle | 
of 40°, and the long narrow boats, which shoot 
down with the velocity of an arrow, are drawn up | 
by ropes and pulleys, The principal affluents of 
the Scheldt, on the E., ave the Dendre, and the 
Senne, Dyle, Gecte, Demer, and Nethe, which 
unife below Meehlin, and flow into the Sehckit, 
in the channel of the Rupel. On the W. it receives 
the Lys and Durme, aud communicates with se- 
veral canals, 
Of these rivers, beloncing to the basin of the 
Scheldt, the following are cach. navigable to the 
extent expressed in métres :— 
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The Demer, in Liinburg and Trabant. 37,080 
Dendré, ,, Hainanlt and East Flanders. 67,650 
Durme, ,, West Flanders . ‘ . a 22 Buy | 
Dyle, ,, Brabantand Antwerp. 2 22200 Y 
echeldt, ,, Hainault, E, Fland. & Antwerp 2!y (10 
Lys, » West and Hast Flanders . . 90,000 
Nethe, ,, Limburg and Antwerp, . 19,000 
Hupel, ,, Antwerp . . a . » 1e,000 


The Meuse on the E, is joined by the Semoy, ! 
Lesse, Ourthe, Ambleve, Vesdre, and Koer. and 
on the. W. by the Sambre, Jaar, and several 
smaller streams, 

The rivers belonging to the basin of the Meuse 
are navigable as follows :— 


- The Meuse, in Namur, Licee, and Limburg . 126,000 
Qurthe, ,, Luxemburg and Liege . » TOD 
Bambre, ,, Hainawlt and Namur . 2 PENG 
Vesdre, ,, Liege . . ‘ “ » 380,000 
Ambleve ,, Liege . . a - » 10,000 


The Our, Sure, and Azette, in Luxemburg, flow 
into the Mogeile, near the town of Treves, and 
belong to the basin of the Hhine. ‘The Sure is! 
navigable in Belgium 52,060 métres, the Moselle : 
37,000, and the Yser 41,540, The total length of 

* navigable rivers is 962,746 metres. 
Geology. — Mineral Products.—West and Fast 
Flanders are composed of horizontal strata of 
_ White, yellow, and prey sand, amd clay, separate, 
* and mixed in different proportions, When the 
» atratum of sand forms the surface, the soil is arid, 
and of difficult cultivation; and it is rich and 
fortis an nronortin ta the danth at wlhish tha 
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The only mineral product of these provinces is 
clay, for the manufacture of tiles, bricks, pottery, - 
and pipes. In some localities it contains oxide of 
iron. The sand siratum, in W, and E. Flanders, 
is deep, and constitutes one fourth of the area, In 
deep wells, descending to the primitive granite, 
alternate beds of sand and clay are found mixed 
with marine shells, which are evidently deposits 
of the ocean, and prove that, in remote ages, this 
whole region was submerged under its waters, 
Four or eight feet below the surface, where it is 
of clay, are the beds of peat or tarf, varying in 
depth from 4 to 12 ft. To the poorer classes it 
supplies a cheap fucl, and its ashes, mixed with 
salxl, are much used as a very successful manure 
for clover and grains. Turf is also preduced plen- 
titully in the province of Luxemburg, and in 
several other parts of the kingdom. — Silicivns 
pebbles, agates, chalcedons, and red cornelians, are 
found in the sand and clay of E, Flanders, and 
many vegetable and animal petrifactions, Among 
the latter are large antlers of deer, and horns of 
exen; with bones of the horse, ox, dog, and wolf, 
Vegetable fossils, consisting of various productions 
of the soil, are frequentiy obtained by the peasants 
for fuel, They include numerous trunks of the 
oak and ash, which are hard, black, and polishable, 
aid yield red ashes in combustion. The geolo- 
gical character of the province of Antwerp and of 
the N. part of Brabant, is similar te that of the 
western region; and the ecean apparently once 
covered the whole northern half of the kingdom, as 
well as the plains of the W., for the hill on which 
Brussels is built contaiis many marine remains, 

The rock strata of Hainault exhibit three suc- 
cessive formations: the first, or lowest, is com- 
posed of porphyry and quartz: the second of 
calearcous earths, coal, and schisti: and the thirit 
comprehends argillaceous earth, with deep deposits 
of said, and yarious debris. 

In the high south-eastern districts strata of red 
sanistoue and Jimestone, containing: organie re- 
nuns, are incumbent upon rocks of vranite, quartz, 
and slaty schisti, which have generally an incli- 
nation or dip from NE, to SW. Descending 
thence towards the NW., the rocks of sandstone, 
limestone, quartz, and schisti, containing vast 
beds of anthracite, form a basin extending about 
‘H) m, around the city of Namur, ‘The etrata of 
these rocks are often nearly vertical, so that the 
large coal pits in the vicinity of Namur anti Mons 
require to be worked by shafts resembling wells, 
Namur produces, besides coal, abundance of car- 
bonated lime, silex, excellent clays for the manu- 
facture of porcelain, common pottery, aud pipes, 
aud a sand from which crystal is obtained, Pebbles 
susceptible of a beautiful polish are found abut 
Fleurus, The 8. and E. portions of Belgium, 
comprehending Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, 
and Liege, are especially interesting to the mine- 
ralogist, as containing almost every article in the 
geological inventory, especially tron, coal, marble, 
various kinds of stone and slate, copper, lead, zn, 
manganese, calamine, sulphur, alum, &e, Curious 
animal fossils are found in the provinee of Liege, 
where nitmerous caverns in the hills furnish bones 
of the bear, byzna, elephant, rhinoceros, and frage- 
ments of the human skeleton, Near Maestricht 
is a subterranean labyrinth, extending several 
miles im length and breadth, in rocks of soft 
yellow stone under the hill of St. Peter, where are 
found the shells of large erabs and turtles, and 
the bones of gigantic lizards above 20 ft. in leneth, 
The numerous recky valleys, by which the south- 
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subsequently afforded channele for the present 
rivers and streams, At the village of Han, on the 
river Lesse (Hansur-Lesse), in the SE. of Namur, 
an Immense cavern extends nearty a mile through 
the imestone rock, and forms the subterranecus 
channel of the Lesse, The numerous and spacious 
compartments of this remarkable cavern are natu- 
rally ornamented with clusters of glistening sta- 
lactites, and offer combinations of the grotesque 
and wonderful that remind the apeetater of the 
celebrated grotto of Antiparos. Scientific de- 
scriptions of it have been given by Cuetelet, Kikx, 
and Vandermaelen, 

The working of mines constitutes a most impor- 
tant part of the national industry of Belgium, 
The mining districts farm three divisions of the 
territory. The first is in the province of Ebainault; 
the secoud, in the provinces of Namur and Lux- 
enlarge; and the third, in the provinces of Liewe t' 
and Limburg. ‘Phe total number of mines, i the 
year 1462, amounted to 1,404, of wluch number 
£5 were coal mines. They cover an area of 24,581 
licetares, and give occupation toa 77,205 warkers, 
including 12,720 women. In estimating the rela- 
tive value of the mineral products of Reksium, coal | 
musé be considered first in order, and of the lughest | 
national impartance, as furnishing the greatest | 
amount of advantages to the country, This braneh 
of intustry is in full prosperity, and iis immense 
produce amply supplies the manufacturing anid 
domestic consumption of the kingdem, mid is 
Jargely exported to Iranee, The annual ¢ puantity 
extracted from the coal ficlds of ILamault ‘alone 8 
larger than the whole produce of France. The 
three great centres of the cual mines, which are ab 
Mons, Charleroi, and the city of Licge, produce 
annually above 4,GQ00,000 tons, 
| Subjoined is a comparative statement of the 
quantity and value af the mineral aod wineralur- 
gical produce of Belgium during the year 1462. The 
quantify is givenin fmetrical’ tous, cach weighing 
thirty-six pounds less than an bnglish ton +— 
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Minés of iron are murerous, especially in thé 
district between the Sambre and the Meuse; and 
many are worked in the provinces of Luxemburg, 
Liege, and Limburg, In quality the metal regem- 
bles that of France, but the price is lower, Copper 
is found in the provinces of Hainault and Liege; 
and lead in Liege, Namur, and Luxemburg, The 
lead mine of ongvilly, in Luxemburg, is the 
largest in the kingdom. Zine is obtained in 
Namur and Hainault; manganese in Liege; and 
pyrites, calamine, sulphur, and alum, in Namur 
anc Lieve, 

The region included between the frontier of 
France and a line drawn from Ostend to Arlon, in 
the & of Luxemburg, abounds in exeellent ma- 
terials for buwilding—freestone, limestone, granite, 
paving slabs, slates, &e.: there are also many 

uarries of excellent marble of various kinds. 

‘he black marble of Dinant 1s highly valued, and 
a species called petite, granite,in which are, found 
mAnyY Marine organie remains, Superior large 
slates are quarried in the provinces of Namur aid 
Luxemburg. At Herbemont, a little to the W. of 
Dinant, is the most important slate quarry in the 
hingdem, producmge annually above 8,000,000 
slates. Sandstone is quarried in Liege and Lim- 
burg, but chieily in Hainault. Ample supplies of 


‘excellent millstones, oTindstones, ank whetstones 


are.furnished from the stone quarries of Liege andl 
Luxemburg: and the hanes fram the quarries neat 
Spa are not exceeded in quality by any in Europe, 
to all parts of which they are exported, 

Atinerat Waters, — elgium possesses several 
sprigs of medicinal mineral waters, Those of 
Syxp oon the SW. of the erty of Liege, are cele- 
brated thronghout Europe, They issue from seven 
different sources, of which the one named the 
Pouhon is the principal. Tlie water is pertectly 
clear, but yives, after standing, a slight deposit. of 
ochre, Tt hins an acid, ferruginuus taste, and bub- 
Iles of cas coutimually escape at the surface, ‘The 
quantities of iren and carbone acid which it holds 
in solution are greater than in any other known 
mincrat water. Its temperature is XY Fah, and 
the specific weieht 100008, Numerous maladics 
are believed. fo be removed by using it for drmk- 
ing and bathme, About a thousand bottles of it are 
daily sent to foreign parts, and the annual number 
of Visitaits at the. spring amounts to between two 
ail three thousand, The establishments for their 
accommodation are conveuent and elerant: and 
the scenery of the vicinity affords ample amuse- 
ment fur the admirers of the picturesque ; but as 
Spa is the favounte resort of speculating and 
reckless votaries of fashion, it is too tree that the 
authorised system of yambling produces a great 
amount of evil to oppose to the good effected by 
the virtues of the water, 

The het springs of Chandfontaine, in the same 
locality, but nearer to Lieve, are also much visited, 
anid others at Morimont, near, Namur, At the 
aneleut tuwn of ‘Tongres, near Maestricht, is a 
mincral fountain of a temperature about 60°. 
Pliny thus desertbes it, and it still retains ita’ 
ancient properties :— ‘ Tungri, civitas Gallin, 
fontem habet insignem, pluribus ballis stillantero, 
ferruginel sxporis quod ipkum non nisi in fine 
patis imtelligatur, Purgat hic corpora, tertianas 
Jebres discutit, ealedloruamque vitia.’ 

Animal Productions.—All the domestic animals 
of the other countries of Europe are found in Bel- 
gm, Among the wild animals are a few boars, 
roebucks, hears, and wolves, which still find refuge 
in the immense forests of Luxemburg. Foxes are 
not numerous, but aH the common kinds of game, . 
quadrupeds, and birds, are plentiful in the woody" 
juuts of the country; especially in Namur, Lux- 
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erburg, Lioge, and Limburg. The heaths of 
« Verviers, in the province of Liege, are believed to’ 
be the only spot in EKurope where the great heath 
cock, grand cog de bruyeére, can be found, : 
Horées,—Flanders has Jong ieen famous for its 
breed of work-horses, and by their frequent im- 
portation into England, the English drauglit-horse 
reed has been much improved, The Suffolk 
punch-horse very nearly resembles the species 
most cammon in Flanders. The colour of the 
Flemish horses generally is chestnut, in all its 
shades, and roan, They are of the true working 
character, remarkably docile, and possessed of su- 
perior bulk and st rength, The ehief defect ovca- 
sionally atservable in their form is a want of 
depth in the girth, and a dip behind the withers, | 
but m ajl other respects thev are finely 3 shaped. | 
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to the niceties of breeding, and the advantages of 
selection. ‘The colour is, for the-most part, black, 
and black and white, Flanders, W. and £., con- 
tain more than 290,000, many of which are fat- 
tened and sold. ‘The oxen are larger than the 
cows, and weigh, when fattened, from 6 to § ewt 
but the same eagerness for pain which uceasions 
the too early working of the horses, induces the 
farmer to hurry his oxen to market at about two 
vears of age, before they are pertectly fattened, 
‘Phe same penurious spirit. is apparent in the prae- 
tive of having, in general, only £ bull to 150 cows; 
aud in some Jocalities to upwards of 200. Nu- 
merous herds of cattle are reared on the wild 
herbage of the large forests in the central, 5., and 
i. paris of the kingdom, and are finally fattened 
a oll-cake, at a very small expense. No part of 


A small head and pricked car, rising: neck and Relvium produces better oxen and calves than the 
crest, short back al couples, great strength over | prairtes of the ereat Campine plain, between Ant- 


the loing, round hips and lengthy quarters, open] werp aul Maostricht, 


Cows are kept in great’ 


chest, a goad arm, short legs of powerful smew, | Hunibers oe the pastures about Furnes and Dix- 


short pasterns, semicircular deola, with a remand 
frog and open heel—thuse ponies, ‘eomprixed in # 


compact form, with a heieht of about 15 hands, | 


constitute a work-horse of great merit, which, 
when three years old, can he purehased at 20 or 
30 They are kept in excellent condition, ani 
are shad with so much care that a defective fout 
of lame horse is never to be seen, A dietary svs- 
tem is observed with vreat precision and revularity, 
Chopped straw is Juvariably given with oats, and 
the water is always well wliteued with meal of 
rye, vats, or barley. Clover is the common fodder 
in summer, and carrots mn wuiter, never omitting 
the chopped stray and meal water, Of late the 
Belgic horses have been materially improved by 
propagating frotn select breeds, and judieluna cross- 
ing. Kvery farmer in Flanders breeds his ayn 
work-harses ; hut the business of breeding is oily 
a subordinate wc aceessory brinch of lashbatudry. 
The poldera amd prairies of Antwerp atford pas- 
turage to uumerous Flemish horses; and there 
aren EK. and WY, Flanders a great minty fairs, at 
‘which they are sold for exportation to France ani 
England, Belgium produces several other va- 
neties of the horse, among which the Luxemburg 
cobs a valuable breed, and has been imported 
inte England for its excellent qualities, as a yery 
compact aud powerful little lorse, short-legyed, 
well-loned, about 13 or 14 hands in height, ani 
equal to carrying the heaviest rider, as well as iit 
jor hard work in harness, The Belgic govern- 
ment, 
breeds of horses by crossing them with those of 
England, has formed, at Tervucren, a beautiful 
stud of about 40 stallions, and appomted stations 
for them in all the provitices. The beneficial re- 
sult of this expedient, which has been in uperation | c¢ 
since Lo54, Is apparent in the production of a very 
superior Tace of horses, ‘The government also 
awarils prenilums to the prupricturs of winhiug 
horses at the public races, 

In Flanders, the eager thriftiness of the farmer 
Indtices him to put his eolts to hard work often at 
the age of eighteen months, wiich is long befure 


with the view of improving the native | 
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the reqnisite strength 1s acquired; and the eon: 


sequence Js very Ijurigus, 
for all kinds of work three but the peasantry 
commonly prefer making use of asses for richie, 
especially in the sandy districts alung the sea 
sBHLOre, 
Horned Cuttle,—The breeding and management 
of all kinds of live stock in Bekrium are | 
exemplaty than the culture of the soil, The cnithe 
are the short-horned Dien breed, bat they 
in general se well formed as im Holland. Indee di, 
but litthe attentigi appears to have been devuled 


Tiorses are eniploved 
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mude, ii W. Planers, and a large quantity of 
butter I oTmude for exportation, in their cow 
stables, the Flemish fariners preserve the tem- 
perature of the mouth of Alay; indeed, 80 Touch 
attciition is paid to the state of these places, that 
Mr Ratcli. in his dgrieuivre? Survey of Flan- 
ders, : speaks of having taken coffee in one of them, 
with the proprietor, in the middle of winter, with- 
oat iavine been mn the least neon odedl by cold, 
dlirt, or olfensiv e dour, For the presery ation of 
cleanliness, they adopt an odd expedient, whieh is 
very common in Helland, keeping tle eows’ tails 
ercet, Ly means of a cord which passes over 2 
pulley in the roeh The usual fond tn summer is 
ehictly clover; and in winter, turnips, which are 
rather poor andl smal, with carrots, potatoes, a 
very Little hay and straw, and the white soup 
which is ad | tu horses ; consisting of tepid water, 
thickened with oat, tye, or barley meal, and a 
sun porttan of vil-enke, Hawerver, not only the 
Greed, Gut the treatment of cows in Flanders 13 
revatded, Uy EFarghsl writers, as very inferior, 
They are constant ly conlined to the stalls; and 
as the clover and other forage eraps are there con- 
sumed In their green state in the summer, a de- 
ficiency of roots in the winter reduces thew ict to 
dry straw, so that, as M. Vandermacleu remarks, 
they are often so emaciated in the month of Mav 
as barely to be able te walk; and Afr. Pryse Gor- 
don, in his work en Belvium, states, that their 
wretclal atate in the spring is almost incredible ; 
that they resemble those of Shetland, which. in 
scanty seasous af the year, are fed on dried stoek- 
fish; or the cows of the N. Cape, which are ocea- 
sions ally kept alive on tickled salinan! In the 
forest of meienics, and other partis of Brabant, the 
cattle are large and coarse. ‘The Belgians, in fact, 
do not yet appear to be generally aware that ani- 
mais of a moderate size are more profitable than 
those of larcer dimensions; that Leht, compact, 
aii short-legved horses are most “cnduring fur 
work reguiting not sirengih akwe, but activity ; 
and that small and slight-framed cows, suchas 
the Alderney, Suilolk, and Ayrshire breeds, pro- 
duce more and ticher wilk’ than many larger 
kinds, 
The Belgie government has, for some years, 
taken much pains to introduce superior breeds of 
cattle; and the proprictors are gradually becoming 


“convinced of hem juterest in “effeetings Hy change 
Sin their kinds of stock, thouweh the characteristic 
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tenaeciiy with which they cling ty ok established 
notions, sail evently retards the beneficial accom— 
plishment of the government pling ofimprovement, 

Qu an averare of the Jast fourteen years, the 
aL pruduec of cattle in the whole kingdom 
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was 898,076; and, on the aname average, there were 
in each province the following numbers :— 





Antwerp . . BH,412 | Liege * . BS 576 
Hrabant . . Os, 264 | Limburg 104 340 
W, Flandera = , 182,006 1 Luxemburg » £20,360 
BE. Flanders  . 120,317 | Namur. 58 ,ou7 
Hainault . * 92,414 


In 1862 the namber of draught oxen employed 
in agricultural labour was 31,375, 

Sheep.—On the farms of Belgium, the sheep 
stock is yenerally a secondary object of attention, 
There are two prineipal indigenous breeds, the 
Flemish und the Ardenne, The indigenous Fle- 
mish sheep is a tall, thin, long-cared animal, fitr- 
nishing a coarse long wool, and the worst kind o 
mutton, The Ardenne breed is smaller, and, from 
ranging over the sweet wild herbace of the hills 
of Lieve and Luxemburg, the mutton acquires an 
excellent flavour, but the wool is not of superior 
quality, The mode of feeding sheep in Flanders 
accounts for much of their bad qualities: they are 
housed at night, and durng the day are followed 
by the shepherd and his dows, along the lanes, 
patloyvays, aid margins of arable fields, where they 
barely pick a subsistence, and never enjoy the 
Tange of a sweet and wholesome pasture. In 
wuiter they are let out, for a short time, but once 
aay, and are fed upon rye, straw, aud hav; and 
though three er four years woull be required to 
fatten them, they are slanghtered at one year old, 
it a condition, says Mer. Ratcliff, very nearly that. 
of carrien, The sheep which are fed on the 
prairies of the Campine plain produce the best 
wool of the kingdom; and that of the Ardeune 
breed is next in quality, ‘The wool and miuttan 
of the Hucks of Namur are considered comparatively 
ood, fsSome fine specimens of the Leicester and 
Cotswold breeds, which have recently been im- 
perted from England, are expected to produce a 
much improved race, that will supersede the pre- 
sent inferior kinds, ‘The total number of xheep in 
the kingdem is above 1000000. about one-half 
of them are in the provinees of Lieve, Limbury, 
Luxemburg, and Namur, ‘The pruvinees of Fast 
and West Manders have cach about 40,000 sheep, 

Swineg—The Belgic swine are similar to those 
af France, and have more resemblance to the 
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The dog-fish (chien de mer) commits a0 much 
injury to the fishery of the Scheldt, that the 
vernment fives a reward forits destruction, About 
200 boats are employed in the cod and herring 
fishenes, the produce of which has always been 
the subject of a considerable commerce, The 
national fishery is rapidly increasing, and pre- 
mums, amounting to 40,000 francs, are annually 
awarded by the government for its promotion. 
Agriculture —In consequence of the new po- 
litical system adopted in Belgium since the Revo- 
lution of 1830, every branch of industry has been 
rrcatly improved and extended, The construction 
of numerous roads, railways, and canals, has pro- 
duced an enormous Increase in the valne of land 
and buildings, amounting, im several whele dis- 
tricts, to one-fourth of former estimates; and the 
government has established an especial council, 
charged with the care of ascertaining the means of 
promoting the interests of agriculture, At Brussels 
has been formed a@ veterinary and agricultural 
college on a large and liberal scale, which is ex- 
pected to effeet many beneficial improvements, 
especially in the breeds of live stock. The natural 
soil of Belgium is composed of mere sand and clay, 
combined in various proportions. The clay alone 
contains the nutntive properties required for the 
support of vegetation, but without a due admix- 
ture of sand, to render it porous and friable, it is 
perfectly sterile, from its too great adhesiveness, 
retention of water, and Habiity to become baked 
by the sun, The artificial soil, in Flanders and 
many other highly cultivated parts of the country, 
is rich, black, and, loamy, and possessed of great 
tertiity, through the vast quantities of manure, 
vegetable and animal, which for ages have been 
constantly intermixed with the natural sand and 
clay. Although in Belgium the cultivation of 
the earth is carried to a great extent, about one- 
twelfth part of the whole surface remains stil] un- 
cultivated; one-eyzhth consists of grass-lands, the 
best of which are in the two Flanders; and the 
arable lands occupy one-half. The best are im the 
two Flanders, Haimault, and Brabant. In these 
provinces no waste land whatever is to be scen; 
but in Antwerp, Limburg, and Luxemburg, it 
covers a considerable extent of country, Associa- 


greyhounds than the hogs of England. ‘Their! tions have recently been formed for the purpose 


Jonge and thin bodies are mounted upen fleet and 
lengthy lees, and the ridge of their backs describes 
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of cultivating the waste lands of the great Campine 
plain im Limburg, and for clearing seme of the 


the are af a circle, Herds of these animals are } forests of Luxemburg. 


turned inte the forests, where they feed abundantly 


Agriculture of the Polders.—The name polders 


upon the Lecel: mast and acorns that strew the/!is given to tracts of low alluvial soil, artificially 


weroniel, : 
ter having been long and well fed; but this 
kin of meat is the dearest in the market. Better 
breads bave been pmported from Fngland; and, 
froin dhe prolitic nature of the animal, they will 
probably seor become numerous aud beneficial A 
few pigs are reared by every farmer mm Flanders 
for domestic supply ef pork, which ts the common 
anima) food of the working classes; but tlie mar- 
kets are sapped by distillers and millers, who 
have great facilities for fecding with the refuse of 
Lheir establishments, 

Fish —Fresh-waier fish abound in most of the 
larger streams. Those of tle littest quality are found 
in the S. parts of the kingdem. ‘The principal 
kinds are pike, trout, carp, perch, tench, ecl, lam- 
prey, sturgeon, galinon, barbel, shad gudgeon, 
whitebait, anchovy, and ecrevisse, or Jresh-water 
Jabster. 

In the fishery off the sea-coast, and in the mouth 
af the ®cheldt. are taken skate, piaice, bret, soles, 
turbot, dab, angels, whiting, smetts, lobsters, crabs, 

es nei _ 
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They inake very good pork and bacon j pained from the sea or the Seheldt, by lofty em- 


bankments, and drained by numerous intersteting 
ditclies, fram which, in some instances, the super- 
flugus water Is continually pumped by the ageney 
of windmills, These embanked enclosures are 
highly cultivated, and form an extensive chain of: . 
square green islands along the muddy banks of 
the Scheldt and its athuent the Rupel, in the pro- 
vinces of Autwerp and Jc. Flanders, and on the 
suns of the sea-shore. Twice a day the tides 
reach the broad and high digues or embankments, 
which bound, on each side of the Scheldt, a wide 
extent of alluvial ground, and protect the adjacent — 
country from ‘inundation; and while the waters 
remain upon this surface they deposit a fine argil- 
laceous and calcarevus mud, the débris of various» 
verctable and animal substances, collected in 
their drainage of the loose and'rich soils of Flan-.: 
ders, and brought from the oecan, These allivial 4 
accretions, wlicn first enclosed by dykes, beeome ° 
naturally covered by a fine tender grass, and are 
ealleal in Tlemish sehors, They are first sown | 
es cs le _ Wa :. 7 
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Linneus. but the Brassica campestria of De Can- 
dolie, The crops of this vegetable on the polders 
are always very abundant. When these enclosures 
have been completely brought into cultivation, 
which requires several years, they consist partly 
of natural meadow, affording excellent pasturasre 
for numcrous herds of cattle, and partly of arable 
lands, on which are raised the fipest crops of all 
kinds of grain; especially barley, 8 or 1) quarters 
per acre, and oats 10 or 13 quarters peracre. Two 
crops in the year are commonly obtained: no 
repose is given to the soil, and it needs no ma- 
nuring ; but in the course of time it becomes tou 
compact and adhesive, and greatly decreases in 
fertility, if not renovated by artificial assistance, 
so that the older tands of this deseription are tal- 
lowed once in six years, and the retation is winter 
barley, beans, wheat, flax, clover, and potatoes, 
Phe colour of the soils, in their primitive state, is 
a bluish grey, whieh is owing f the presence of a 
considerable quantity of the oxide of iron, The 
embankments are made in some instances ly the 
government, vi uthers, by companies, or indivi- 
duals, under a grant and tenure of the enclosures, 
fron government, for about twenty years, cither 
rent. tree, or for staall annual payouts. It is cal- 
culated that about 4-5ths of the surtiee which, 
in the sixteenth century, was submerged by the 
scheldt and the sea, now produces agricultural 
crops, and is studied with numerous firm estab 
lishments. The area of each pokler, the chemical 
analysis of their soils, aud various other particulars, 
are given in M. Vandermaelen’s Geav. Dict, of the 
Provinces of Belgium. They varv from 20, 54), 
and 100 acres, up tu 1,000, The polder of Snaers- 
kirke, on the sea-cvast, near Ostend, contains 1,800 
acres, divided by ditches into rectangular fields of 
I$ acres each. The bank or dike is 15 ft. high, 
30 ft, in breath at the base, and 19 ft. at the tap. 
The tatal devastations which have beeu occasioned 
by the coueurrence of high winds and tides in rup- 
turing the dikes that are reared as barriers to the 
rivers and the sea, render it an object of great im- 
pertanee with the government to superintend the 
Maintenance of their efficiency, A system of 
public regulations for this purpose is therefore en- 
foreed with great vigilance and promptitude, 
Agriculture of the Bruyeres,—The sterile heaths 
which extend over the NE. parts of the provinces 
of Antwerp, and the NW. of Limburg, as well as 
over many sq.m, of the surface of the SE, portion 
of the kingdom, are called druyeéres, from the fact 
of their chiefly producing the heath-plant, bruy?re, 
Erica Brabuntica, It grows spontaneously and 
abundantly in the most arid sands, as well as in 
humid marshes; ancl it naturally possesses so much 
vitality and prolifictiess that its complete eradica- 
tion cannot be effected without considerable trowble, 
in summer its profusion of flowers very agreeably 
varies the dreary aspect of the level wastes on 
which it flourishes; and they also afford plenty of 
food for the bee; but the honey it produces is not 
of a good description, “The plant is brawsed by 
sheep; gathered for littering cattle; usec in tan- 
ning; and applied to several other usetul purposes. 
The great obstacle to the cultivatign of the heath 
lands, or bruyérea, is the frequent necurrence af 
s ef ferraginous turf. and stiff clay near the 
faritee however, many extensive tracts have 
brought into profitable cultivation by the 
entiful application of rich manures, and the Ja- 
ious attention an management for which the 


‘Belgic husbandman isso proverbially distinguished. 


The surface on which he berina to operate is a’ 

‘very thin external coat of black mould, consisting 

'-of vegetable putrefactions. This, in some parts, is 

anmclently deep to recompense the labour of plongh- 
OL, 1. 
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ing it into the subjacent sand, with copious quanti-. 
ties of dunghill manure; and from this combination 
are obtained crops of potatoes, barley, oats, clover, 
and buckwheat, Sheep are remarkably fond of the 
scattered blades of natural grass on the bruyéres, 
and cattle are fed in great numbers on those parts 
of them which are laid out in pasture, consisting 
for the most part of spurry, Spergula arvensis, which 
1s their favourite food, 

Agricultural Produce and Practice —Corn, flax, 
hemp, and timber, constitute the most. important 
materials of the agricultural wealth of Belgium, 
Che soil, artificially enriched, produces commonly 
more than double the quantity of corn required for 
the consumption of tts inhabitants, which is com- 
puted at 6,000,000 heetolitres per annum. The 
average produce of the soilin the various provinees 
is shown in the subjomed table, which gives the 
results of i#61—a medium year in every respect, 
































| Whent Hye | Barley 
Provinecs | Amauntaft | Amanuntof | Amonnat of 
| Produce per? Produce per) Produce per 
| | Lecture Hecture Hectare } 
| EHeetol,. Heeteal, ! ilectat, 
'Antwerm =, o) aah 144 26*14 
_ Bralwuit . ' 1743 1%+-42 #1 
VF laalers, West 2G OT ag 
| Flanders, Hast. | vo Y5 38 
| Hainault . . 1h 2'BO 5 
' Liere . . . 19 1s | Od 
_ Limburg. . 12°69 16°68 rn 
| Luxemburg . 14 1s 2] 
Namur . . 18 17°80 28 
Average , | 1848 19°88 | 29°79 | 
| Chats | Potatoos | Flax 
Provinces Amount of | Amenntef i Amount of 
Pruluce per Produce per, Produce par 
Heetnre | SIvectare Hoctare 
Jo ete ee | ————...» 4 |} Le, 
| Heetot, EKilna. Kilns, 
| Antwerp . -; 0°89 SAU oN 
Grabant . ‘ 4? 7 2hid 545 
j Flanders, West . 43*ht 7 G23 apg 
| Flanders, East . 4s} 8120 Gilt} 
' Hainault . . ol) 6,10 475 
i Liege . , . A5 8 O00 — 
Limburg . . a 7 RG ob E 
| Luxemburg “ ol Gag — 
Namur , . a6 7,043 — 
Average . | So 2 | 1,720 43 





The hectare is equivalent to 247114341 English acres : 
the hectolitre te 27412085 English bushels; and the 
kilogramme to 2°2046219 English los. avoirdupois, 


* 

The average prices, for the whole of Belgium, 
of the above-mentioned kinds of corn and potatoes, 
during the nine months ending September 30, 1861, 
were a8 follows :— 


Froo« 
Wheat, per 100 Kilogrammes , * d2 Sd 
Hye - . , 216 
Barley ay . . 2 RT 
Oats " = . 250677 
Potatoes - . . 10°) «56 


(Report of Mr. Herries, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of Legation, dated Brussels, March 1862.) The 
kinds of agricultural produce in Belguim are very 
numerous, including the following grains and 
plants, all of which are cultivated in Flanders :— 
Wheat (white and red), rye, barley, oats, colza, 
buckwheat, hemp, flax, potatoes, tobacco, hops, 
turnips, red carrots, parsnips, peas, beans, clover, 
spurry, lucerne, madder, saintfoin, chicory, bect, 
woad, and poppies, | 

The central part of the Kingdom, contained 
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within a Jine passmg through Malines, Termond, 
Tournay, Mons, Namur, and Louvain, includes 
much of the richest portion of the soil; but it does 
not, on the whole, exceed the average fertility of 
the inland countiesgf England, and must decidedly 
be considered infe to the rtch alluvial soils de- 
nominated the carses, in Seotland. The Jand im 
general is not so neatly tilled as in the best Eng- 
lish agricultural counties, ‘Fhe husbanilry of the 
central parts differs considerably from that of 
Flanders, The farms are larger, and jess carefully 
cultivate!. ‘The spade is less used in the fields, 
and they have consequently not the same resem- 
blanee to gardens. Jn Hainault and Antwerp the 
cultivation of fax and hemp is becoming a primary 
abject; lrut these valuable crops are produced to 
far greater extent in the two Flanders, the agri- 
eulture of which is so lighly reputed as to require 
a seqirate notice, which hereafter 1s given, In 
the richer parts of Brabant, flax, hemp, and colza 
are extensively cultivated, with much manburnuiy, 
and a suecession of wheat, Rye, in this province, 
ia always a large crop, for bread and distillation. 
The oleaginous plants ficurish in all the provinces, 
aud the culture of hops is very sucecasful in’ Dra- 
bant, Flanders, and along the valley of the Meuse, 
in the province of Liege, Maize has been partially 
infroduced, and found tosueceed, Madderis grown 
chiefly in Flanders and the province of Antwerp 
Mast of the principal farms throughout the king- 
dem possess distilleries, and the stalled cattle are 
fel upon the refuse wash, With the exception of 
Flanders, no partienlar rotations of crops are ad- 
hered to. ‘The fickls are cropped according to the 
wants of the farmer and the state of the Jand, An 
abunidanee of manure allows of rapid returns of 
white straw crops, All the clover, und other forage 
crops, are used green, in the stalls and stables, as 
fool for cattle and horses, Little hay is made, m 
proportion to the number of cattle kept throughout 
the winter: so that, on the failure of green food, 
the chief recourse is to routs, namely, turnips, 
carrots, and potatoes, “Fhe stall-fed cattle furnish 
sinple supplies of manure, the lgiid part of whieh 
ix collected in Jarge tanks of brickwork, andl 1s 
either carricd ont and poured over the land, er is 
used fo moisten and accelerate the fermentation 
of the cry dung-heaps anil composts, 

Flemish Husbandry.—Y landers, nt consequence 
af its great commercial prosperity, was remarkatile 
for the advanced state of ita agriculture long hefure 
improvement. in this important art was observable 
in any country N.of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
Bruges and (rhent were importast commercial 
towns in the 1lI/th century, and supplied the va- 
rious courts of Murepe with the rich silks and ta- 
pestries which then were their chief luxuries, The 
ecommerce and agriculture of Flanders grew to- 
gether; and in order te acconnt for the remarkable 
excellence of the Flemish hushandry, which has 
been celebrated for upwards of GOO years, it is 
necessary to-keep in view the close connection 
which in that country exists between the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant; and the 
efforts of a continually increasing pPepulation, im 
stimulating the exertions of those who pravide the 
necessaries of life. In Flanders, as in every country 
densely populated, where the villages are thickly 
seaticred, and where, by means of water carriage 
on rivers and canals, manure can be transported 
to the land at a triting expense, fallowing and 
laying down to pasture are necessarily superseded 
hy increased tillage and manuring, It 4s remark— 
able that, in Clina, where a similar density of 
population exists, there prevails the same anxiety 
asin Flanders to collect every substance and liquid 
that can possibly serve to increase the ferulising 
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powers of the soil; and that in both these countries 
ordure of all sorts is carefully collected; sold as a 
most valuable article of commerce, and applied in 
the fields and gartensas the ne plus ultra of stimu- 
lating manure. Were the whole of Flanders laid 
out in large farms, and a third or fourth part fal- 
lowed every year, or a half left in natural grass, 
the population could not be fed; and instead of 
exporting agricultural produce, as at present, a 
great importation woukl be requisite, to supply 
the demtind of internal consumption. Besides, 
the peor soils of Flanders could never be recruited 
by such a course, Without repeated manuring, 
there could be no vigorous vegetation; and the 
land left. to nature would return to its. original 
state of heath. The necessity of providing for con- 
statly increasing numbers of inkah. proc eed the 
avvicultural perfection for which Flanders bas long 
been renowned: and the demands of commerce 
and manufacturesfhave so multiplied the objects 
of cultivation, that flax, hemp, the oleaginous 
seeds, and various other plants required for the 
arts, very often produce a greater profit to the 
farmer than the farinaceous grains, The very 
large produce obtained by the Flemish farmer is 
solely attributable to indefatizable industry, for 
the soil is naturally poor, and the elimate 1s by no 
means especially favourable, the winters being 
longer and more severe thanin England. Three 
or ivur ploughings, aud two or three harrowigs, 
are commonly bestowed upon each crop. ‘The 
collection and application of manure ts also a great 
principle of Flemish husbandry, in Flandeys no- 
thing can be effected without alnindance of manure ; 
and, consequently, the greatest care is taken to . 
procure it, The maxim is, no forage no cattie; 
without cattle na manure; and without manure 
no crops. The stall-fed cattle arc the principal 
souree of supply; but every expedient is resorted 
to, in order to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality. Ali kinds of animal and vegetable 
matters are carefully collected in pits walled avith 
brickwork, where they undergo the putrefactive 
process, Ly being mixed with substances already 
partially decomposed, Another indispensable and 
wuiversal auxiliary of the Flemish farmer, 1s the 
fank of liquid manure, collected from the drain- — 
ings of the stables, cow stalls, and dunghills, and 
fromm sourees which in England fill the cesspool 
(vidange), In Ghent, the sum received by house 
servants, fot liquids collected for manure, often 
amounts to as much as their wages, The liquid 
manure is carried to the field in water carts, and 
carefully distributed over the surface of the land 
shortly previous to the sowing of seed, especially 
that of flax. Iivery farm-yard possesees one of 
these tanks, which are commonly of large dit- 
mensions——abont 10 ft. in length, by 141m breadth, 
and & in depth; and usually constructed beneath 
the stalls for cows. An acre of land destined for. 
flax receives very commonly 2,500 gallons of this 
animal liquid subsequent to an abundant applica- 
tion of solid manure, which is deeply ploughed into 
the soil, The eflicacy of the liquid is often height- 
cned for Hax, by dissolving’ in it large quantities 
of rape cake, Every distillery of moterate extent 
has tifty or sixty head of cattle constantly stalled, 
and fed upon the grains andl refuse wash. These 
establishments were formerly very numerous; but - 
the duty on spirits, and the interference of the 
government, have much reduced thew number, 
and consequently occasioned a deficiency of manure 
and of crops; as it is estimated that every beast. 
produces aimually ten or twelve tons of solid, and 
twenty-six hogsheads of liquil manure, Large : 
quantities.of peat ashes, imported from Holland, | 
are used ag a dressing for clover; and“lime, pow-" 
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ered bones, marl, and the dung 
used in particular districts. 

The spade is one of the most important im- 
plements in Flemish agriculture, and is, uscd to a 
touch greater extent than in any other country. 
The trenching-spade is constautly employed on all 
the light lands, and the blade of the Memish hoe, 
i most efficient instrument, resembles and operates 
as & substitute for that of the spade. Indeed, the 
garden has evidently been the original model of 
the Flemish farma, and those of forty or fifty acres 
must still be regarded as enkuged gardens, In 
comparing: the cultivation of land in Flanders with 
that of England, we van enly adduce ihe large 
gardens in the neighbourhoa! of London, where 
the common kinds of vegetables are raised for 
supplying the markets; where green crops are cut 
early for horses and cows kept in London, and 
where the soil is continually, enriched with the 
manure London supplics, By the prosecution of 
apade husbandry, an industrious Fleming, with 
fifteen acres of good light land, brings up his 
family in decent independence, and in the éourse 
of his life accumulates sufficient means to put 
them in, possession of a little farm of their own, 
There are many small proprietors who have risen 
Aluwly by the labour of their own hands: and their 
habitations show, ly the great care and neatuess 
observerl in every particular, that an honest pride 
i# felf in possessing this reward of industrious 
exertion, Incessant labour of the body, and occu- 

ation of the mind, are not regarded by the 
Wiemish peasant with discontent, for te the ane 
they are found to secure good health, and to the 
other tranquillity. 

The farnis inthe Pays de Waes, between Ghent 
and Antwerp, are cultivated with astonishing 
method and neatuess, aud afford the. most perfect 
specimens of field culture on the principles of 
gardening, ‘The soil is artificial, and the result of 
eclturies of systematic mamuring, which has con- 
verted a barren sand info a rich black loamy 
mould. The fields, as in all parts of Flanders, are 
enclosed by hedges, aud ther are remarkably 
small—from half au acre toan acre; every part. of 

, them is kept perfectly free from weeds, and they 
are elevated im the centre, su as to have a gently 
inclined slope towards the extremitics, where 
ditches carry off excessive rain, and prevent iu- 
jury and reduction of the soil, Nearly similar 
care andl preciscness are observable in the whole 
of W. and E, Flanders; but, while the Flemish 
farmers are yreatly superior to the English, in 
minute attenfion to the qualities of the seil- and 
to cireumstantial particulars of. cultivation, in the 
systematic ceonomy of Jand and the judicious 
succeasiom of crops, they are much inferierin amouut 
of capital, in varied and improved iinplements af 
tillage, and especially in the choice and breeding 
of cattle 2d sheep, 

y The extent of farms in Flanders, and throughout 
Relgium, very rarely exceeds (00 acres. The 
number contaming liftv acres 1s not ereat, hue 
those of taventy, fiftecu, ten, and five acres, os 
ecially between ten and five, are very numerous, 
he extensive manufactures which furmer)y 
flourished in Belgium collected a dense population 
of artisans in the ucighbourhood of the grcat 
towns; but when the busy scene of rhanufacturing 
industry was transferred to other countries. this 
pupulation was deprived of its means of handicratt 

- employment, and was obliged to resort to the cul- 
Hivation of the soil for subsistence, Such appcars 
to have been the chief, though possibly not the 
sole, origin of the stil] prevalent svstem of small 


of pigeons, are 


farms, which are generally culiivaied by the hulder | earden,  F) 


. and his family without any other assistance, 
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Creps in Flanders.— Great attention is bestowed 
upon the preparation of the soil, so-as to @ecure 
the most abundant.crop from the smallest quan- 
tity of seed, About one-third Jess is used in 
Flanders, for broadcast, thi in England for 
“tlrilling, 

fiye is a very luxuriant, anda principal crop, as 
it forms an important article of consumption for 
bread among the working classes, The crops of 
wheat are uniformly fine, and free from smut and 
miliew, which are effectually prevented by care- 
fully selecting the secd, by changing it every 
second year, and by steeping it in a solution of 
blue vitriol, or copper (sulphate of copper) ; four 
eunces in four gallons of water, for three bushels 
of grain, After thoroughly stirring, skimming 
off the light grains, and remaining half an hour, 
the grain is strained off in baskets, washed in pure 
water, and when dricd, is ready for sowing, It is 
steeped by some in brine, aud dried by sifting lime 
gponit, One bushel of seed wheat produces aboye 
twenty bushels, Barley js a erop of mueh linpor- 
tanee, malt liquor being the common beverage of 
all classes of the population. The winter barley. 
ar sucrion, is the favourite kind, It is sown in 
autumn aud reaped in July. Qats thrive well, 
with little manure, in almost every soil of Flan- 
ders, Buekwheat is rajsed chietly as food for 
poultry aud pigs, and for distillation, Peas, heans, 
and tures, are commouly cultivated as fodder for 
cattle. Cluver is the glory of Flemish farming, 
aud im ne country is it found in stich perfect 
hixurianee, Repeated ploushings, rich manuring, 
and a vigilant prevention of weeds, serve to pro- 
uice a vigour and weight of produce which is 
surprising, Peat ashes from Tolland, about loriy 
bushels per acre, are invariably used as a (dressing: 
for lover, From Flanders this valuable TASS WAS, 
first introduced inte England. Itisa crap of great 
value, and indispensalde to the Flemish farmer, 
who ploughs all dis land, and feeds his cows and 
horses on green food brouvht to the stall, ‘The 
common red species is ture cultivated in Flanders 
than the other varieties, The liguid manure from 
the tank is believed to produce a strang taste, 
with which the cattle are disezusted, The potato 
crop, at thesenson of its full £Tow lh, also exhibits 
| a remarkable luxurianee, The stalks exeead a 
yard in height, and their tops form a surface as 
level as the land from whieh they rise. The pro- 
duce is often ten tons per acre, and it constitutes 
one of the prineipal articles of food of all elasses of 
the population, and of the farmer’s Hye stock, 
especially cows and horses. This useful root was 
introduced into Flanders from England at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it has Jong appeared 
in each rotation of the Flemish crops, Durnips 
| and carrots are extensively cultivated for stall-fed 
cattle, after rye and barley, The tumips, in size 
aud weight, are mueh inferior te those of Narfalk, 
and the carrots also yickl a coniparatively poor 
return. ‘The cultivation of the white and yellow 
beet, for the extraction of sugar, is continually 
beconings more extensive, aud several larze fac- 
! tories have beea established for the manufacture of 
this important article of commerce, ‘The chicory- 
| plant, of whieh ihe root, when properly torrified, 
Isa very good substitute for coffee, is raised in 
Taree quantities in Flaiudlers, where establishments 
are formed for its preparation, The flax crop is 
an object of the greatest care and exertion, Its 
cultivation is thoroughly understood, as well as 
; every process of its preparation for the loom; and 
the land which produces this plant exhibits all the 
Neatness and precision of a carefully manaved 
aX is staple community in Flanders, 
Hit serves to employ a great portion of the popu 
Lh 
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lation, and it ia largely exported. The finest 
description is raised in the neighbourhood of Cour- 
tray. Crops of flax produced from native seed are 
found to be superior in quantity, but inferior in 
quality, to those produced from the secd of Higa, 
which is therefore procured by the Flemish farmers 
every vear. Temp is cultivated with great care, 
but not to the same extent as flax. Colaza (Bras- 
sica, campestris) and a specics of poppy, the oilette 
(Panaver somniferum), are extensively cultivated 
for the oil contained in their seeds, Woad 1s raised 
for ita dye of blue, weld for yellow, and madder for 
red. The two Flanders, and the provinee of Aut- 
werp, produce a considerable quantity of maclder, 
but. the whole annual produce of the kingdom 1: 
insufficient to supply a fourth of the quantity con— 
sumed at one of the Jarge factories of cotion and 
woollen: those of Ghent alone make use of macdder 
to the valne of aix millions of francs per annum, 
Woad thrives best on gravelly and sandy soils ; 
but madder requires land of the Lest description, 
and abnidanee of manure, 
tohaeeo was commot several years ago in nearly 
all the provinees, but at present it is coniined to 
Flanders; anid the praduce now is reduced to about 
one-tenth of its former amount. 
is raised and prepared at Werwick, in the neih- 
heurhood of Ypres. An acre prodiwes about 4,000 


“dbs. The eulture of this plaut requires a great 


amount of labaur, attention, expense, and manure. 
Hops are grown in small patches on almost every 
farm in Fianders. Pastures of grass are scarcely 
to Le met with, except i the polders, and the vi- 
cinity of Dixmunde aml Furnes, where they are 
most luxuriant, and afford grazing for numerous 
cows; stall-feeding, however, is universally prac- 
tised. One beast for every three acres of arable 
Jand is a cammen proportion, and where spade 
lushandry prevails, a larger number are found. 
Chopped turnips, carrots, and potatacs, boiled up 
with the meat of beans, rve, ot bueclovheat, consti- 
tute the usual food ef cattle, and it is called Grassin, 
Large quantities of geod Iutter for home consump- 
tion and exportation are produced frum the milk 
of cows thus fed, with the addition, in summer, of 
clover and other green fodder, cat and brought to 
the stalls, ‘The chums are iugemously worked by 


a horse, Cheese rarely is made in Flanders, aluiost | 


all the demand for it being supplied by imper- 
tation from Wolland. 

The dandé in Flanders is generally freehald, or 
the property of civil or religious corporations. The 
estates are small, and if not cultivated by the pro- 
prictor himself, which is more frequently the case, 
they are let ou leases generally of 7, 14, or 21 
years’ duration. The oecupier is beunil te live on 
ile premises, pay taxes, effect repairs, preserve 
timber, net sublet without a written agreement, 
and to give certain usual accommodations to the 
next tenant at the end of the lease, ‘The farm 
establishments are always convemment{, and pone- 
rally more ample, in proportion to the extent of 
the land, than in England and Seotland. i ad- 
dition to the usual accommodations, the larger 
farms are commonly provided with a distillery, a 
crushing-mill for the preparalion of oil from the 
colza and poppy, and sumetimes a thill for grinding 
Curl. 

Peasant Farmers—The small farms, between 
S and J0 acres, which abound in many parts of 
Belvium, have much resembhuice to the small 
holdines in [reland; but while the [rish cultivator 
existsin wu state of miscrable privation of the cum- 
mon conveniences of civilised life, the Nelrian 
peasant farmer enjoys, comparatively, a great de- 
gree of comfort. liis cottage is built substantially, 
Wilh au upper Moor for sleeping, and is kept in 
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cood repair: it has always a small ccllarage for 
the dairy, a store-room for the, grain, an oven, 
an outhouse for potatoes, a raomy cattle-stall, a 
piggery, and a loft for the poultry. The f UTmit ure 
is decent, the bedding amply sufficient, and an air 
of comfort and propriety pervades the whole 
estaulishment, The cows are supplied with straw 
to lie upon; the dung and its drainings are eare- 
fully collected in the tank; and a compost heap is 
accumulated from every possible source, ‘The 
premises are kept extremely neat, with a constant 
observance of the most vigil economy, industry, 
and regularity, No member of the family is ever 
seon ragged or slovenly; but ali are decently 
clotiied, though it be with the coarsest materials. 
The men universally work in linen canvas frocks, 
ancl both women and men wear wooden shoes, 
Rye bread and milk often constitute their diet, 
' though reeently wheaten bread has become amore 
igeneral article of consumption, The great supe - 
jority of the Belgian over the Irish peasant farmer 
iis awing not to any advantages of soil or climate, 
i butte a better system of cultivation, and especially 
fu established habits of ‘sobriety, forethought, and 
prudent ceonomy. ‘The peints of his superioriiy 
consist——Ist, in his keeping as many stall-fed 
‘cattle ax possible, to secure a supply of manure ; 
Yad, in carefully collecting, and skilfully applying, 
manure: 8rd, U1 adhenmy to an advantageous ro- 
tation of 6 or 7 crops, by which is obtained the 
butmost amount of produce withdut apy fallowing. 
(On farms of 6 acres are found no horse, plough, 
nor cart: the only agricultural implement, besides 
a spade, fork, and wheelbarrow, is a light wooden 
harrow, draw by hand. The whole of the land is 
dug and deeply trenched with the spade, and the 
sshole farm work is carsed on without any assist- 
‘ance beyond that of the family. The live stock 
| commonly consists of two cows, a calf or two, one 
| or two pies, a goat or two, and some poultry. All 
the different kinds of crops which have already 
been noticed, are cultivated upon these smail 
l establishments with the same care and success is 
Ion the tinest farms in the kingdom. (Mr. Nichell’s 
Report on Holland and Belgium, passin.) 

Horticulture. —Numerous and extensive gardens 
are cultivated in various parts of the kingdom for 
the supply of the town markets with culinary 
Ss and the common hardy fruits, which 














are produced in great abundance and excellence, 
The annual value of this kind of produce 1s esti- 
mated ata million sterling, Apples and cherries 
are especially good and plentiful, and are found in 
every furm-house garden in the kingdom, The 
eulture of the vine is attended with considerable 
suecess i several elevated localities on the banks 
of the Meuse; and some of the wine there produced 
is far above mediocrity. From Belgium England 
obtained the cabbage, lettuce, and gooseberry. 
Floriculture —In Belgium the culture of flowers 
is an object of as much gratification as in Holland, 
and the climate is far more genial for bringing 
forth the beauty of these amidble ornaments of 
civilised life. The last classification of the Belgie 
population in 1856 shows that, in the whole king- 
dom, there were then 113 professional florists, of 
whom two-thirds were in IE, Flanders and Brabant. 
The tulip, carnation, and wall-ilower, were brought 
into England frorh Belgiuin. 
Muanufactures.— Wool, in Belgium, is the oe 
of an immense industry. The manufactures o 
kinds employ a quaitity of forcign wool, the im- 
port of which, in 1862, amounted to 18,614 tona, of 
the value of 56,259,000 francs; in 1863, to M,382, 
tons, valued at 43,705,000 francs. and in 1864, £0 
31,586 tons, valued at 66,892,000 francs, ‘Thus 
the average annual yalue of the wool imported is 
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above two millions sterling. It is imported from 
Saxony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Moravia, and the southern provinces of 
Russia, The annual production of the indigenous 
wool, of pure and mixed breeds, scarcely amounts 
in valuc to 200,000 francs, 

Woollen cloths form one of the most. important 
branches of manufacturing industry, and they are 
greatly superior in quality to those produced in 
France, ‘The dye of the black cloths, which are 
made in large quantities, is considered to be more 
permanent, deep, and beautiful, than that of the 
beat English cloths. The casimirs of the Belgie 
looms are also as excellent as those of France. Tie 
chief seats of the woollen manufacture are at 
Verviers, Liege, Dolhaim, Limburg, THodimont, 
stavelot, Thuin, Ypres, and Poperinghe, ‘The 
woollen manufactures of Verviers and its environs 
employ alone a population of 50,000 operatives, 
Flannel, coverlets, serge, bolting-cloth, eamlet, de. 
are made in all the provinces of the kingdom, Inf 
principally-in Antwerp aud Tainault, The carpet 
manofactory of Messrs, Schumacher and Co. at 
Tournay is the most extensive and important in 
Burope, Tt produces all kinds of what are éalled 
“Grusseds carpets, from those which adorn the sump- 
fuous palaces of kings, to such as are used for the 
fiver of the cottare. Besides the principal manu- 
facture at Tournay, there are several others of 
sccolary rank’ gn the same town; in Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Courtray. 

Belgium preduces a large quantity of fax. The 
various manipulations to which this produet of the 
éoil is submitted form one of the inost ancient ani 
important sources of the manufacturing wealth of 
the kingdom, The mode of culture, the order of 
crops, the preparation of the soil, the system of 
manuring, the careful cultivation of the plant, and 
the process of steeping, are so well understand in 
Beigiaurna, that its flax is always in great demand 
throughent Europe, England and France buy 
nearly all the flax which is preduced in the pro- 
vinees of Hainault, Brabant, and Namur, ‘he two 
Flanders supply a very large quantity to the Eng- 
lish market, 

Linen manufactures have been long extensively 
carried on In Belgium, and their producis have 
been deservedly celebrated for their excellence, Of 
late years, however, they have been, for the most. 
pert, far from flourishing, ‘The businesses were 
diffused over the country, particularly over East 
aud West Flanders, and were carried on in the 
cottages of the peasantry much in the same way 
aa the Irish linen trade was formerly diffused over 
Ulster, and the lace trade over parts of England, 
Rut since the successful application of steam to the 
spinning and weaving of tlax and the production 
of lace, the foreign demand fer the linens and laces 
af Flandera has greatly dechied; and the popu- 
lation dependinye an these branelies of industry has 
heen exposed to the greatest privations, In ]sb4, 
there were no fewer than 120,000 female spinners 
in EF. Flauders, and $4,000 ditto tn W. Flanders, 
exclusive ofa large numberof weavers, all of whom 
were in a very depressed and impoverished co1- 
dition, There can be no doubt, that here as else- 
where, the oll domestic manulacture of hnens and 
laces will be extinguished; and that the manu- 

facture, if carried on at ail, will have to be carricd 
on in factories. 

The production and manufacture of silk has 

“recently become an important source of Lelie 
industry, ‘Phe breeding of the silkworm was 
introduced into Belyiuim in 1826, and this depart- 
mentof business is continually wiereasing under 
the fostering care of the government, The mul- 
berry appears to thrive in tlic soil of the couniry, 
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and tbe number of young plants now cultivated 
exceeds two millions, In the opinion of the best 
judges, the Belgic silk is quite as beautiful and 
valuable as the choicest kind produced in the 
French provinces of Piedmont and Dauphine, 
which, in faet, is the finest in the world. The 
most extensive establishments for rearing the silk- 
worm are at Meslik l’Evéque, near Ath, and at 
Cecle, near Brussels. Antwerp, which is the 
principal centre of the manufacture, contains 
extablishments for the production of various kinds 
of silk fabrics. Velvets, satins, gros de Naples, 
and other stuffs, obtained formerly from Naples, 
are matie with a beauty of tissue and tints that 
cannot be surpassed, The silk factory at Uccle is 
remarkable for excellent dyed and priuted fabrics. 

* Brussels lace,’ the thread of which is made of 
the finest flax of the country, is superior to every 
other description made in Belgium or im foreign 
cuutries. Its peculiar qualities are delicate fine- 
ness, and a great elegance and variety of design. 
The patterns are all worked separate, and are 
stitched on. The fax emploved grows near Hal, 
and the best. at Rebeeque. ‘The finest description 
costs from 3,06) to 4,000 frances a pound, and is worth 
its weight in gold, The spinning is performed in 
darkened rooms, with a beam of Heht admitted 
only upon the work, through a small aperture. 
The lace of Malines is second in tank, with respect 
to richness and elegance. It is made alse at 
Antwerp, Lierre, ancl ‘Varnbout. The cities of 
Bruges, Menin, Ypres, Courtray. Ghent. Alost, and 
et. Nicolas, employ @ great number of hands in 
the manufacture af Valencien pout. Mons con- 
tains 2 school for special instruction in the art of 
making the finer kinds of lace, 

The principal mamiuactures of fedle are at Ghent, 
Termonide, Mechlin, Brussels, and Boutlion. The 
excellence of the Belgie embroidery on tulle is 
mnyversally acknowledged, and a great number of 
females are emploved m this department, the 
earnings uf each being about 50 cents a day, 

The manufacture of gofd aud silrer lace was 
formerly a considerable source of wealth, but it is 
now much reduced by forcign competition, llow- 
ever, the qualities of this article still produced in 
iirussels are fully equal to those of the best de- 
scription manufactured in Paris, 

Hihbons of every species are made principally 
at Antwerp, Touruay, and Ypres. Fhis braneh of 
Industry formerly empleyed 1,000 iouma and 
[2.400 persons, and produced annually about three 
thousand million yards of mbbon; but the manu- 
facture, im consequence of large importationa of 
cheaper kinds from France and Germany, has very 
constlerably decreased, 

Fhe manufacture of destery employs about 
GO,U00 persons, Its principal centre is im the 
arrendissement of Tournay, where 2,900 looms are 
kept an activity, About the same nimber are 
found im other parts of the kingdom, ‘The coarser 
articles are more sucves:ful, aud are juirtly ex- 
ported, Finer Kinds are imported ¢hiethy from 
Saxony. At Arendonck, in the province of Ant- 
werp, about 220,000 pairs of woollen hose are 
annually manufactured, and the most beautiful 
article# of Kuittings aud sctting are produced at 
Brussels and Tournay. 

Ffats of felt, or beaver, aré made sufficiently 
road to meet the competition of foreien manu- 
facturers,—und those of silk are of very superior 
quality, The latter kind are made in neariv 
every cityin the kingdom, so that the manufacture 
af beaver hais has consequently much decreased. 
Straw hats are abtmdantly made im brussels, 
Ghent, and Antwerp. 

Phe preparation and various manufactures af 
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lenther are carried on with undiminished success. 
The principal tanneries are at Stavelot and Liege; 
there are also many at Brussels, Namur, Antwerp, 
(ihent, Ypres, and Tourmay- 

Paper factories exist in every province, and the 
manufacture of this important article 1s progres- 
sively improving, and in receat: years much has 
been exported to England. It was stated, it 186-4, 
that. a portion ef the large stipply required for the 
‘Times’ newspaper was made in Belgium, 

Printing is carried on extensively, forming an 
important department of national iidustey, The 
printing of Belgium is in no respect inferior to 
that of Paris, in beauty and neatness of execution, 
or correctness of text, One printing establishment 
at Brussels now produces more than all the presses 
of the country in the time of its subjection to the 
French Government, Thos remarkable iicrease 
arises from the reprehensible system of pirating 
the best works of Paris, which tamedately appear 
in Belsium commonly at abet half the original 
price, ‘They can be sold at. this reduced rate, the 
paper used im their mamiactiure being nsualby w- 
foror, and the publishers having no copyright to 
nay. Jt need searecly be said that the system 1s, 
nolwithstanding, most injurious to the interests of 
literature, and is cliscreditatle in the extreme to 
the Belpsans, 

Lithaugraphy has attained a lugh degree of ex- 
ecllcnee, and some of the productions of Bryssels 
will bear a comparison with the tinest specimens of 
(xcrman artists, 

Cubinet-making 18 a source of employment. to 
numerous skilful operatives, Lrussels is its prin- 
cipal seat; and it exports yartows articies to drer- 
many and America, 

The ouly establishment for the manufacture of 
clocks ia at Chence, newt Liege. ‘The inachinery 
is moved by steam. Vat all kinds of tinme-pieces 
are supplied, chiefly from France and Switzeriand, 
With the view of promoting the home production 
of these useful instruments, the government anu- 
nially awards preminims ‘ul medals for the most 
perfeet specimens produced by native artists. 

Metallurgy — The abundance of metals and com- 
bustibles in Belgium has oceasioned the establish 
ment of several extensive forzes for the melt 
and manufacture ef iron, copper, amltin, There 
are three principal groups of forges,—L. On the 
banks of the Meuse, extending from its enirance 
intu Reletum to the limits of Namur and Lieze; 
9 Between the Mense and the Smmbre: aud 4. At 
Charlerov. Besides these principal groups, there 
are numeraus forges, foundries, anid tin-werks 
alone the banks of the Hovoux, the Ourte, ancl its 
afluents, All the mines, quarries, stcam-cugines, 
ant metallurgical extablistunents of Delgium are 
under the supervision of an inspector-gencral and 
elglit inspectors, all subordinate to the * Directeur- 
General des Ponts et. Chaussces et des Mines” in 
the Miuistry of Public Works, They are divided 
inte twe directions wu cicht arrondissemciuts, as 
follows -— 
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(1, Mons art Tournay 
Charleroy 
Namur, province of 
Larxenibirg, proyiled 
Livge, heft tank 

lak. Liege, right bank 
| Thuy 
The five Northern pro-. 
| Vinces 


|. Hainault. 
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2. The other eight pro- 
Wliaices . 
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There is, moreover, a body of five members, called 


‘Conseil des Mines,’ javested wil certain de- 
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Hiberative attributions, especially referring to con=— 
cessions and extensions of mines, The organiaation 
and taxation of mines is mainly regulated by the 
laws of the 2ist April, 1810, and 2nd May, [&37. 
All mining operatious must be previonaly autho- 
rised by a Roval Act of Concession, which confers 
perpetual property m all deposits of any specifica 
mineral within a certain delined arca on the pay- 
ment of certain dues to the owner of the land, as 
well as to the T'reasury, The concession is always 
refused if the existence of the mineral is not proved 
to the satisfaction of the Council of Mines, 7 f, ‘im 
the process of working, another mineral shold be 
discovered, a fresh concession must be applied for. 
‘This is generally, but not necessanly, granted to 
the same ‘concessionaire, The tax on mines is 
divided into the ‘redevance fixe’ and the * rede- 
“ance proportiounclle,’ the furmer amounting to 10 
centimes per hectare (247 acres), the latter to 24 
per cent. of the net produce, Both of these charges 
go to the Treasury. ‘There are besides two similar 
charges which vary in different concessions, pay- 
able to the owners of the surface: a fixed charge, 
cenerally amounting to L frane per hectare, and @ 
eyaduated rate of from 1 to 3 per cent. of the met 
produce, 

The importance of the metallurgical industry 
of Belgium is shown by the subjomed statement, 
whieh gives the official of the several branches 
diuring the years 1849 and 1860, , 
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| 1859 1860 
Franca Francs 
Metallic Ores, | W406L,737 13,570,202 
Conk ewww 10E,OO6,20L | 107,127 282 
Metals, Glass, & Alam | 121,207,878 129,089,113 
Afariies, Stoucs, eulicl 
i Slutes . + . 15,070,444 


17,593,574 
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“otal . «| 254,840,260 | 267,796,171 








| Total in €sterting | 10,178,848 | 10,711,844 
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The royal cannon fonndry at Liege has the 
requisite apparatus for manufacturing the largest 
pieces of artillery in iron and bronze, which it 
produces of the best quality. Establishments 
for the construetion of steam-engines are prinel- 
wally at Liege, Drussels, Charleroy, ‘Pillemont, and 
Burress, 

Nuil-making is an important branch of metal- 
lurgy at Lieve and Charleroy, In the latter 
place, about 4,500 hands are employed in this 
husiness throughant the winter. Liege is alse 
the cemire of a manufacture of jfire-arms, the pro- 
duce of which and of various other factories 18 
exported to America, Egypt, Turkey, Germany, 
Italy, anc Spain. The prineipal kinds manu- 
factured are—1. Single and double barrelled 
euns for spurting; Z. Muskets for military use ; 
3, Common guns for various purposes; 4. Pistols, 
which, as well as the best description of guns, are 
Indie and finished with great care and skill 

The wages of pitmen in Belgium average $12 
francs per annum, or 3 francs 4 centimes per day, 
reckoning 300 working days in the year. In 
Hainault a collier earns au average of 909 francs: 
per annum, or 3 franes 28 centimes per day. The 
average earnings of all ages and sexes employed 
in and about the mines amounted in 1860 to ANG 
francs, or 24 franes per working day. During 
the same year the operatives paid on an average 
5 franes per head io the ‘ caisses de prévoyance,’ 
and 11 francs 48 ceutimes to the ‘caisses de 
seemurs;' tatal, 16 franes 48 centames, or 25 per 
cent. of Lheir earnings. 

Ample provision seems te be made for the 


.aterial welfare of the miner. Of all the 89,373 
operatives engaged in this industry, 80,783, _or 
ning-tenths, are affiliated to the ‘caisses de 
Secours,’ and to the ‘caisses de préveyance.’ The 
former are funds established at every mine for the 
‘temporary relief of wounded and sick miners: the 
latter are funds created by the asseciation of all 
or most of the mines belonging to each of the 
six groups, for the purpose of giving permanent 
relief to disabled miners, or to the widows of those 
killed by accidents, and temporary relief to their 
children, Affiliation to these latter ‘caisses’ js 
made a condition of all concessions: 
1840, 


possesses Numerous concessions of calamine, lead, 
pyrites, and coal in different parts of Belgium, 
Prussia, France, and Sweden. It employed in 
1460, 5,627 operatives, representing, with their 
families, 17,000 individuals, of whom 11,746 live 
in Belgium or Moresnet. The wages paid by the 
society in the same year were 3,638,496 francs, 
Nv society has made greater efforts to ameliorate 
tie moral and material condition of its servants. 
Jt has adopted the plan of encouraging their zeal 
by ensuring to each one, in addition to his fixed 
wares, an evycutual share in the result of his own 
labour, calculated on the task-work pruiciple, 
applied either individually, or to the squad of 
hands attached to cach furnace or workshop, Tt 
has founded a ‘eaisse de scvours, 42 fcatsse cle 
prevoyance,’ aud asavings bank, for the exclusive 
beneht of its own operatives; built dwelling 
houses, churches, schools, butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops; organised choral unions, archers’ and citle 
compatties, and an annual festival, Its production 
of Taw zinc amounted in 1860 to the enormous 
amount of 28,{25 tons, prmeipally manufactured 
at Angleur and Tilff, near Liege, The net 
profits of the society, notwithstanding the eon 
stant fall in the price of zine, were in 1 Sith, 
SLB, 182 francs, allowing a dividend of 23 per 
cent, on the paid-up capital of $000,000 franes, 
besides liberal allowances to the directors, ‘Their 
zine-works at Angleur are the largest factory in 
the kingdom, and a model of urder, (heport of 
Mr, Barron, Her Majesty's Secretary of Legation, 
dated Hrussels, April 15, 1862.3 

In order to encouraye and facilitate Improve- 
ment in manufactures and industrial pursuits, the 
government has instituted publie exhibitions 
where only the products of the cuuntry aid its 
inhabitants ure admitted. , 

A very considerable part of the revenue of 
Belgium is derived from a tax on patents, no one 
being alluwed to exercise any trace or profession 
Without a patent, the price of which depends upon 
the amount of profit obtained. Reports of income 
are requircd from each individual engaged in 
business, and the government assessors exercise 
inquisitorial power in assiguing the citizens to 
classes of different degrees, 

Trade and Commerces—The commerce of Bol- 
giam extends its relations to most parts of the 
world, and includes every species of indigenans 
and foreign production, Its average annual value 
may be esiiinated at 71 millions sterling, of which 
86 millions imports, and 33 millions cxports, In| 
1861, the total imports, including transit, were of 
the value of 84,942,8102,; in 1862, of the value of 
41,114,771; andin 1863, of the value of42,737, 1802 

he total exports, including transit, amomuted to 
95,182,9512. in 1861; to 87,594,182 in 1862+ and 
te 89,687,7014 in [863. The following table L1Ves 
the total real value of the imports and exports 
{exclusive of specie} of Belgiam, in 1X60 and L861, 
which were, in many respects, average years 
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granted since | 


The powerful Society of ‘La Vieille Mon tagne’||By Sea. 


















IMPORT, 





Total Imports (including 
transit) :— 























| Francs| 279,892,867 | 336,363,110. 
By Sea. { €} 11,198,715 | 13 -454/444 
( Francs! 608,965,668 | 687,459,160 
y Mand & River jo £] 24:358,626 | 29°494’366 
Total France| 888,858,535 | 925,820,970 
' £) 85,654,341 | 36,952,810 
In Transit :— 
{ Francs 120,572,199 | 116,871,163 
£] 4,822,888 | 4,674,946 
ps { Francs] 319,589,463 | 992/499 397 
» Land & River £| 12,781,578 | 112697/172 
Total { Francs 440,111,662 | 409,300,460 
"os £{ 17,604,466 | 16,372,018 
: Entered] for Home f Francs} 451 56,784 | 516,686,594 
| Consymption = | AL) 18,042,271 | 20,867,464 
EXPORTS. 
| | 1860 1861 
_Tetal Exports {including | 
transit} :— 
lay ce, [francs 270,066,458 | 995,998,973 
BySea | £158 | TR ase 
| This (Franes A773 872457 A429 R04 
pe band & River 4 0° os our ane | 23.370 39% 
| { Franes Bt OL ‘8T9,558.777 
+ : L = i eee ee eT wedge 
| Total. 1 &  84,1577536 | B5'tse'3a1 
| : Francs 440,111,662 | 409,300,460 
! Transit { &. 17,604,466 | 18,372,018 
, f Francs 413,327,958 | 470,958,917 
Belgian Produce { # 16,593,090 | 18/810,332 





The comnicreial intereaurse of Belvium with 
other states is exhibited in the following state- 
ment, showing the value of Imports and exports 
from and to the seven principal countries in the 
year 1805 :— 








Imports Exports 





France Franca 
Germany— Zollverein 2TH, £063 O00 62,497 00K) 
| France . , » | 2,528,000 97,329,000 
| etherlands \ ~| 174,098,000 114,459,000 
Great Britain , -| 140,663,000 HT 26 CA) 
Huss, . “ . 40,691 000 do, e4 000 
j United States , ‘ 40,670,000 26,996,000 
| Brasil a“ - “ 16,003 000 10,677,060 


“— 











The articles which Belgium supplies to England 
are bark, flax, cattle, madder, clover-seed, linen, 
spelter, bunks, and sheep's wool; in return far 
Which England sends various kinds of ast and 
West Indta produce, wilh catton fabries and yarn, 
carthenware, salt, and coal, A portion of the 
cotton yarn, cottou cloths, and lace whieh are 
exported from England to Licigium, are smuggled 
across the French troutier, ‘The commercial and 
manufacturing cities of Belgium are, Bruszels, 
Ghent, Lieve, Namur, Tournay, Ypres, Mons, 
Leuvain, Verviers, Mechlin; to which are to be 
ailidcd the maritime cities of Amtwerp, Ostend, 
Nieuport, and Braves. Some notice of the great 
extent of the Belgie commerceétin the middle Ages 
is given under the head of ffistory: ut. for more 
particular accounts of its astonishitg prosperity 
ul that remote period, reference must be made ta 
the articles ANTWELP, GHENT, and Ba:uGes, 

Siipping.—Bolgium communicates with the sea 
by Osteud, by Antwerp, by Nieuport, by the canal 
vf Bruges to Oustburg, by the canal of Dunkirk 
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io Furnes, by the canal of Ghent to Terneusen, by 
the canal of Termondt to Hulst, by the Scheldt 
from Flessingue to Antwerp, by the Scheldt and 
the eanal of Willebroek from Brussels to Antwerp, 
and by the canal of Louvain and the Scheldt from 
Louvain to Antwerp. 

The principal ports are Antwerp and Ostend, 
The former is one of the finest in Europe, and 
‘afferds reception to vessels of the largest tonnage. 
The situation of Antwerp, between the N. and 8, 
countries of Murope, and the establishment of a 
railroad communication thence to Cologne, make 
it a port of great importance. . 

The number of merchant vessels belonging to 
the ports of Belgium, excluding these m= the 
fisheries, is but trifling, And this, notwithstand- 
ing premiums are given by government for the 
construction of ships for sea navigation, 

Steam-boats are established on all the principal 
lines of communication by water, as well within 
the country as to foreign ports, By far the largest 
proportion of the foreipn trade of Belem centres 
in Antwerp. The annexed! statement shows the 
amount of stapping frequenting that port, 
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| yaee2 | 1yu3 
(treat Britain, 4 ‘ 1 (iB a4 | 
France . ’ . * . b ti 112 
Americ “ . . . Ba 110 
Bruzils . . . . . rtee 43 
Metliterrancan , ’ i 7 at 
SpalitL =. a . . ‘ | 144 178 
Imiia * ' 7 4 r rik 21 
i\Cuba, . : | 47 Al} 
| St. Domingo s ‘ ~ 37 $l 
|} Rio de du dlata  . * a 124 p25 
i Turkey and lack Sea »| 1h 13 
| Pacific Gecean . : +: tbe as 
DeraAnrcirns, 
Years With Cargora In Lillast Tolal | 
1862 1,691 G15 Pe 
Ls | 1,7a2 | &id 2571] 
Biittsit, 
Years With Cargoca In Fallaet Trtal 
Bie: GAT Tt ate 
ris 1493 Ths 
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The following was the number and tonnace of 
merehant vessels of fhe kingdom at thie clase of 
802 :— 
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Number Tonnage 

Dec. $1, | Sailing versels . 13s a rs | 
1862 IStGE yo 7 Agtil 3 
i 

Total . . 145 45,050 | 








The number of vessels belonging to the Delian 
merclwit service, at the close of lab), was 111, 
At the ond of 1860 if was 120, : 

Ostend is principally a packet station ; and 
Bnyges, which in the middle ages was one of the 
ercatest: emporiums in the N. of Europe, is now 
of very interior cowmereial importance as com- 
pared with Antwerp. | 

Money.— The frage 18 the monetary mut of Tel- 
gium, and its divisions are made according to the 
decimal system. There are cleven differcut Lelgic 
cuins; namely, two of gokl,—the picce of 40 francs, 
and the piece of 20 franes; five of silver,—picces 
of & franes, 2 franes, 1 frane, half a frane, and a 
quarter of a franc; four of copper,—picces of 10 
contimes, of 5, of 2, and of £ ceontune, The tlorin 


ee 
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of Brabant is worth 1 franc 8! centimes, and 1t is 
divided into 20 sous, each sou being again divided 
into 12 deniers. 

The value of the English sovereign in Belgic 
money is 25 francs 20) centimes; and the English 
shilling, 1 frane 16 centimes. 

Banks and Commercial Societies. — Belgium 
possesses several large financial establishments, 
devoted to industrial and commercial operations, 
which render an immense service to the manu- 
factures and commerce of the country, At Brus- 
sels an association was formed, by royaFauthornty, 
on the 28th of August, 1422, with a charter for 
27 years. It is entitled the Societe Générale pour 
fuvoriser P Industrie, and its object ts to develope 
the resources, and promote the prosperity of agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, Its capital 
consists, Ist, of 50,000,000 florins (105,820,000 fr.}, 
of which 20,000,000 are vested in real property, 
and 80,000,000 in 60,000 shares, each of 5U0 florins, 
at an interest of 0 per cent.; 2nd, of a reserved 
fund, formed of a third of the dinadends, It issues 
notes to the amount of 40,000,000 francs, fur sums 
af 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 franes; and its general 
eperations consist of the discounting of commercial 
bills, receiving deposits, making Ioans and ad- 
vances, aud i various wavs affording accommo- 
dation to facilitate commercial transactions. ‘The 
administrative body is formed of a governor, who 
is nominated by the king, six directors, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. 

The Bank of Belgium, at Brussels, was instituted 
by a royal decree of the 12th of Feb., 1835, with 
a charter for 24 years. Its capital ts 20,000,000 
franes, in 20000 shares, each of 1,000 frances, The 
rate of interest. is 6 per cent, It operates at once 
as a bank of deposits, of cirenlation, of discount, 
aml of accommodation to the commercial classes 
similar to that afforded by the society just de- 
scribed, A director and four administrators arc. 
nominated by the king, and the accounts are au- 
nualy audited by a general assembly of the 
helders of ten shares, 

Among the dependencies of the Seecicte Générale 
are the Society of Capitalists, with a capital of 
AO CO0,OK) frances; the Svetety of Commerce, ca- 
pital 10,000,000; and the Mutionad Sucrety, with 
a capital of 15,000,000 franes, 

he Bank of Delginm has formed a Sorivéy of 
United Shares, with a capital of 40,000,000 franes, 
Under the same patronage was established, in 
1835, the Bank of Liege, for 40 years; it has a 
fund of 4,000,000 franes, In shares, each af 300K 
francs. Jn 1887, a great financial society was 
founded, under the title of the Commercial Bank 
of Antwerp; its term is for 25 vears, and 1ts ca- 
pital 264100,000 franes, in shares, each of 1,000 
franes, Numerous other institutions of this natare 
exist in different parts of the kingdom. ‘The 
ameunt of capital possessed by anonymous so- 
eicties authorised by the government exceeds 
HOO.WW0.000 franes, or 4,000,004 The conditions 
af sueeess to these socteties are that they cenfine 
their competition to such industrial operations as 
the manuiacture of the metals and other substances 
of intrinsic and permanent value. 

Weights aul Measures.—-Belgium has adopted — 
the weiyhts and measures of the French metrical 
system; the fundamental principle of which is the 
measure of length, Its unity, the métre, is the 
ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the meridional 
circle of the earth. The length of the meétre 1s 
nearly an inch less than an English yard and half 
a quarter: that is, d280992 ft. ‘The unit of su- 
perticial measure, the arc, 18 a square, of which the 
side is 10 metres, The unit of the measure of ca- 
pacity, the dire, is a cube, of which the side 1s the 
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tenth part of a métre, The siere is a cubic metre, 
The unit of the measure of weight is a centimétre 
eube of distilled water; that is, a cube of which 
a side is the hundredth part of a metre. ‘The 
itinerary measures are the decameétre, kilometre, 
and myriametre; that is, measures containitg se- 
verally 10, 1,000, and 10,000 métres, Measures of 
length are the metre, or lineal unity, the decimetre, 
centimetre, and millimetre; which severally repre- 
sent the tenth, hundredth, and thousandth parts 
of a métre. Land is measured by the Aectare, 
containing 10,000 square métres; the are, con- 
taining 100 square metres; and the certiare, which 
is 1 square metre. For liquid and dry measure are 
used the &tre, which, a6 already described, is a 
cube of which the sie ts the tenth part of a 
métre; and the deécafitre, Aectotitre, and &ilolitre, 
decimal multiples of the litre, or 10, 100, and 
1,000 litres, The déeaditre is a tenth part of the 
litre, For solid measure are used the stere and 
décistérc; thatis, a cubic metre and its tenth part. 
For the measure of weight arc used the gramme, 
already explained: the decagramme, of LD grammes; 
the Ailogranme, or 1,000 grammes; and the quintel, 
or 100 kilogrammes. The decagramme is a touth 
part of the gramme. It may be useful to add the 
correspondent value of a few of these measures 
with those of England, 


Bel gic Fugiivh Beleic Englist: 
Metre = PHU foci. | Hectare = 247d acres 
Millimétre = OO089 inch., Litre = L760 pint 
Centimttre = Oattineh. Déeatitre == 220t gal. 
Vecitnétre «= SOT ainel.! Teetolitre =. 22.00") eal, 
Mytiamétre = 213ml. | Gramme = Paedok gtr, 
Metre carré = P18 eyed ge — ¢ 2 bSN1 bs. t. 
Are = 9-098 rood,| SHogramme= { Dba 


‘he ancient provincial measures, which are still 
partially used, are too mumerous for explanation. 
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ably situated fur a general system of railroads, It 
is compact in form, of moderate extent, is sur- 
rounded on three of its sides by active commercial 
nations, and on the fourth by the sea, by which it 
is separated by only a few hours’ voyage from 
England. On the W. side are the two large and 
commeocdious ports of Antwerp and Ostend, and its 
I. frontier is distant only a few leagues from the 
Rhine, which affords a connection with the nations 
of central and 8, Europe. It is therefore in pos- 
session of convenient markets for its productions, 
and of great facilities for an extensive transit 
trade, ‘The physical nature of the country is also 
most favourable, being for the most part Hat, ancl 
requiring but few of those costly works of levelling, 
tunnelling, and embankment, which serve to in- 
crease so enormously the expense of similar under- 
takings in England, The government first em- 
payed skilful engineers to survey the kingdom, 
and to determine the main lines, with regard not 
auly to the physical circumstances of the surface, 
but. fo the interests of the large towns and their 
various relations, internal and foresn, In May, 
J834, a law was passed for the prosecution of the 
Jian proposed, aud the eitv of Mechlin was made 
the centre of the system, with four principal bran- 
ches extending, N, to Antwerp; KE. to Louvain, 
Lieze, Verviers, and the frontiers of Prussia, to be 
continued by a private company to Cologne; $. 
thruugh Brussels and the provinee of Hainault, to 
the French frontier near Valenciennes: and W. 
by Dendermoned, Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostend. 
Dy adopting the ines that concentrate at Mechlin, 
a farger number of towns are passed than by 
taking Dreassels fer the central station, and the 
ilistanee from Antwerp to the E, frontier is cun- 
siderably less. ‘The snbjeined table gives a view 


Roads and Railways —~ Heads of the first class, ; of the railway sy¥sicim of Belgium as existing lin 
paved or macalamised, and numerous others af | the vear (184, distinguishing between lines built 
secondary character, intersect the Belgic provinces ; by the state and by private companies ~~ 


in every direction, After England, DBeleium, in 
fact, ia the next couniry of urepe in which lines 
of road exist in the greatest number, am! are kept 
in the best eendition, They are broader and orore 
regular than those of England, and are better 
managed than the roads of France: they are also 
capable ef sustaining the greatest extremes and 
changes of weather, without undergone any in- 
jury worthy of notice. The highways of the 
atate. of the first class, have a width of 19 metres 
50 centimetres; those of the second class are maie 
13 metres 6U ceutimétres in width, if they traverse 
woods and thickets; if not, 11 metres 70 centi- 
metres. Provincial roads have a wilth of 9 metres 
7a centimetres, In these dimensions the lateral 
banks er ditches are net included. The whole 
surface occupied hy the roads of Deletum 1s esti- 
mated at. 70,000 hectares, or 270,000 English acres, 
Those of the first and second class are made anc 
maintained by the state; the provincial roads are 
the affair of the provinees; and the smaller by- 
wavs belong te the communes, It is caleulated 
that, in Belpium, a league of road, or 8m. english, 
costs In construction 1)000 franes. 
yeral new state roads in course of execution, about 
30 new provincial reads have been planned and 
undertaken; anda company has been formed fur 
the opening of 300 m. of roads and canals, on the 
plan of the Campine. 

Belgium is the first state in Enrope in which a 
general system of railways has been planned ane 
executed by the povernment at the publie cust, 


‘The undertaking was fitst projected in| 1833, and | | 
the object proposed was to unite the principal | | 
commercial tavies on one side with the sea, and |: 
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Lines of Railway Lines 





BY THE Srark.—Nonrvit | 
Brussels to Afalines 
Malines to Antwerp. 
Branch Line of Lierre, 





Francs 
td O44 
4,412,794 

a8] 464. 


vd 


| 
| 
Metres 
26 320 | 


f Mitres 1 ' 


Total 1 Livgiish Miles ; 


| 

! WEST, 
Malines te Termonde . 

Termunle to Ghent 

Sfrhent to Bruges . 

. Bruges to Ostend. 


. 26 54 
i Branch Line towards Lille. 
| 
| | | 
i 


31,888 
44 558 
24.672 


5,499,459 
5,29] 589 
5,981,938 
3,823,003 


and Tormrnay. 
i Ghent to Deynze-Leterhem 
| Deynze-Peteghem to Courtrai 


Cones tg the French | 


43,660 | 5,946 474 


15,069 | 3,356,555 


Frontier . . 





; HZouscron to Tournay , 19,15 4127 1) 
| (Métres . ~| 205229 1 S0950 009 
Total | Euclish Miles | 128 | £1,210,361 
E -_ — oe eee 
| EAST. 

‘Malines to Louvain. , 73,483 4,300,437 
Louyain to Tirlemont . . 19,071 Ga ine 
Tirlemont to Waremme io YT fe H,049 495 
Wirenime to Ans i. 18,996 SARE 933 

ins to Metse . ‘ 


6,610 | 7,001,550 


} 


t 
/ Pont du Val-Benoit , | 
| 89,580 


(Mense to the Prussian 
Frontier . . . 
Linden to Saint-Trond 


23,675,756 
1,228,805 
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“Len th of Lost of 

Lines of Hailway Linas | Construction 
GY THE ATATE.-SOUTH, | Matres Francs | 

Brussels to Tubise . . 19,010 GH B22 

Tuhise toSeignies  . «| 1joks | 4,055,971 

Suignies to Mons . . i es Se Att BA] 

| Mons to the French Frontier; — 12),5-44 4,742,273 

' ranch Line to Brussels 2 Ta? 1,222,178 
| Braine-le-Comte to Charleroy, 41, fit) | TOG | 
Charleroy to Nitunr , »j 38,181 7,875,918 | 
Total { Metres .| 168,254 39,815,199 | 
ome" | English Miles 10d 21,592,007 | 
[Metres . 9, | 867,024 120,850,180 | 
TOFAL 1 English Miles , B52 8 SE 205 
Toran Cost: -Inelauling } | — : To Fae dd | 
Buildings & other Expenses } -- 45 TUOLSTT | 
| RY Peeiid COMPANIES, | | 
Lierre to Tornhenot , : Sidie | AS Ot 
i ast Lelia. 4 . Midis ORG TT : 
| Manage ty Warre ro 41,091 | GST At 
Western Flanders , ‘ 12n,ss "15,025 ot | 
Lichtervelide to Firnes ra 
Mntre Samlire sid Mersn W524i: BT yada 1ST | 
Namur to Liege und Char- | O64) AR GUL TAR | 
leray to Erqueliones Oo od , 48 S014,155 : 
Pepiister to Rp . . TP QT TAL 
ITninaglt and Flanders | Le eee Et Pe 
Antwerp to Rotterdam Tt 2ta LAT 20 
‘Antwerp to Ghent ' ‘ ANG AML at 
Derulre-and-Waes fn | op {14 on ne i 
Rrusscla towards Ghent | : TOV, 22,190,000 | 
Tournay to urbise unit Eat 6 Eons | 
Landen to Hasselt. } | PATS ST TOUS ; 
Landen ta Aix-la-Chapelle . ; WAG 2A TG aR | 
Cyuricres de Ohineilest . . | 7 tld AUER SEL 
Upper and Lower Flenu. GUTH + AMT 
Mone to {Tauimont anc St. | 59.461 | 17,254,013 . 
qilialaim 4 . . J 
Chiniwy . . . 2j 0 8,126 ee ee 
(ierntre . . ‘ . a Ba T2i 2 DOSS YEN 
Grand Luxemhourg and bio ogc qe ep etaase | 
Ourthe Canal . 2h il2 | Cvs ta) Echo} | 
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Matres 106 219 
Total | }inglish Miles | Hon LDS We: 
f - —_ _—_—- 
Total bythe State) Mattes «| 2,074,283 | 524,588,715 
and by Public ¢ oie, Miles 128s | £20 Aes 548 
Companics | 


It is worthy of remark, that the actual cost 
incurred in Belpium has exceedeil the estimate of 
the engineers by onky 10 per cent.; while in ine- 
Jamel the estimates, for instance, of the London 
aud Birmingham, and of the areat Western rail- 
wars, were exceeded TH the cost by mare than 
Jo per cent. In cheapness of fares, the Belgian 
railroads far surpass those of layekund, The length 
of the Jine between Antwerpand brussels is 274 ine 
the fare, in a first class carriage, 2s. Gedy while a 
nearly similar distance in Englaul, from Liverpool 
tu Manchester, is 5s, Ge. In Belpium there are 
four kinds of railway carriages:—the Berlin, dili- 
rence, ehar-ai-bane, and wagon, ‘The charge im 
the two first is at the rate of 14d. a mile, and they 
tupayer to the English mail aml coach, for which 
the rate of charge per mile is nearly double, The 
chars-i-bane, which are used by great numbers of 
the poorer class, are Int three farthings a mile, 
and the wagons are only one halfpenny, 

The gross receipta of the 352 m, of railway ad- 
ministered by the state amounted in 1862 to 
43,478 francs per kilometre, or 2,8624 per mile, of 
which sum about 57 per cent. was produced Ly 
the goods traffic, and 3& per cent. hy passengers, 
It is mentioned, to the ered jt of the State inhway, 
that not one passenger was killed in iso or 
1862; and that of 100,000,000 passengers carried 
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since 1835, only six were killed by accidents re- 
sulting from the service. The net revenue has 
doubled within the jast ten years, and has now 
ristn to a sum equal to 1,508 per mile. Nearly 
atl the lines couceded by the Goverument were 
constructed between 1840 and 1850, by English 
companies, Private lines that compete in the 
slixhtest degree with that of the state are sub- 
jected to very oneraus terms, They are for the 
most part brangh lines, and although costing leas 
than the State Railway, which mecludes the prin- 
cipal trunk fines of the country, they produce a 
much smiiler net revenue, Tlie law obliges the 
State Railway to redeem itself with its own 
capilals in other words, to purchase itself with its 
own surplus revenue, The year 1861 was the 
lirst year which showed an actual profit on the 
Whole operations from the commencemetut, irre- 
spectively of the charge for the redemption of the 
debt, Jt is expected that the State Railway will 
have binyrht itself up in the year 1sé4, by which 


time ibis calculated the met revenue will amount 


to 24,000,000 frances, or UGO000L per annum, or 
enough to pay the then reduced—through the 
stiking fund—iiterest of the national debt. As 
each conceded railway lapses gratuitously to the 
state In aiinety veers from the period of tts con-_ 
struction, the entire system will, by the efflux of 
time, become national property, 

Canals,— The length of the canals in Belgium 
amouuts to 1,220 métres, and that of the navi- 
sable rivers to 902,746 metres. Hence the total 
extent of juland navigation is 1,422,966 metres, 
or 8a4 Engiish miles, The facilities thus afforded 
fur the transport of heavy merchandise and agn- 
cultural produce between the principal places m 
the khindoim is a creat advantage to the prosecu- 
tion of all industrial and commercial business, 
Popiatioy.—The population of Belsium, by 
the census of Oet, 15, 1856, amounted to 4,020,000, 
divided as fullows over the nine provinces, 
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2 Proviners Population 
Hectares 1846 . 
‘Antwerp , ’ 248,510 404 485 
| Brabant - sus 524 748,840 
_— | West . oe .44h 24,912 
. Flanders + past | 299,787 T7460 
| WTainealt . ' . oe 2,206 Toth GF 
Ligve., oo. 0.00 2609 319 603,662 
| Liniburg . . 241 514 197,708 
. Luxembuig ' ‘ 441,704 LBS, 7ha 
Naniur . . _! S66, 181i 26,1 fe 
| 9,045,593 \} 
| Total . . , Eng. Acres. | ¢ 4,020) 560 
| ! "7,363,982 — | | 


Mare recent calculations, made on the basis of 
the ¢tet-efeit, or registry of births and deaths, 
state the 1umbers of the population on the Ist of 
January, (R61, at 4,894,071, This gives 440 souls 
to the sq.m,, provier Belgium to be the densest 
inhabited country in Europe. About two and a 
half millions of the inhabitants are Flemish, the 
rest} Walloon and French, The Flemings, who 
speak in general a dialect of the Dutch language, 
form the pepulation af the arrondissements of 
Brussels and Louvain in Brabant, and that of the 
provinees of Antwerp, the two Flanders, and the 
rreatest portion of the province of Limburg, The 
Germans occupy a part of the provinces of. 
Luxemburg and Limburg, The Walloons, who 
speak a dialect of the ancient. French, inhabtet the, 
provinces of Liewe, Namur, Hainault, the arran, 
dissement of Nivyelles, in Brabant, and a part 

the province of Luxemburg. 


- The French language is used in public affairs 
and by all the educated and wealthy classes, 
Among the Flemish and German inhabitants, 
mearly ail speak French, or at least’ comprehend 
it, The population is very unequally distributed 
throughout the territory. East Flanders, the 
richest. and best. cultivated province, contains, in 
proportion to its extent, the preatest number of 
persons, The density of its population is twice as 
great as that of Antwerp or Lieve, four times 
ercater than that of Namur, and six times that of 
Luxemburg. The Pays de Waes, m the arron- 
tissement of Termande, in the neighbeurhoad of 
Courtray, contains more inhabilants than are to 
be found in any part of Europe on the same extent 
of surface, 

The popalation of Belgium bas increased very 
steadiiy since the establishment of the kingdom in 
L830, The following table shows the aunual state 
w the population on December 31, together with 
the births aml deaths during the year, and the 
density of population per square kilometre :— 
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The decrease of popwation shown in 1839 and 
folluwtug veard was occasioned by the sepmuration 
af one-half of the previnee of Limburg, aid onc- 
third of the province of Luxemburg from Bel- 
ium, and the annexation of this territory to the 
Sctkerlands, Yhe population thus lest te bel- 
rium amounted to $a0,000 souls, ‘The separation 
togk place in conformity with the treaty of Lon- 
lon, signed April £9, 18389, and ratified un June & 
following, which definitely settled tlie limits of 
the kueesdem, 

The tendeney visible, in most European coun- 
tucs, of an agglomeration of the pecple in the 
larger towns, ts also apparent iu Keletum, Of 
this Grassels is the most sirtking example. . There 
were, in D800, only 66,207 iuliahitants in the 
town, andl 2thL29in the suburbs of Brussels, while 
the muinber af the end of 1865 amounted te above 
300,000; the subjoined table shows the increase 
uf population im the town apd suburbs since the 
year [&A(} s— 
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Louvain, 82,026; Tournay, 81,172; Verviers, 
26,691; Mons, 26,79; Namur, 25,989; and 
Courtray, 23,228 inhabitants, In the country 
population, the two sexcs are very nearly equal 
mM number; in the tewns, there is ‘a uniform ex- 
cess of females, ‘The proportion of the married to 
the whole population is as 1 te 2. The proportion 
of unmarried to married, in an equal mumber of 
cach, 1s comparatively greatest among males int 
the country, The number of widows is double 
that. of the widowers; and this excess is much 
larger in the tewn than in the conntey popua- 
fons, In f00 houses in the country there are 140 
families, In the towns there are 466 persons to 
lit} families, or something abeve 42 to cach 
family ; in the country, 603 persons to 100 fami- 
lies, or 4 to each family. The births to the whole 
population are, in the country, as 1 te 29°9: and 
1 the tawns, J te 27-7, The deaths to the whole 
population are, in the country, 1 to44S; and in 
fhe lowns, | to deh The total marriages to the 
total population are as 1 to 184-9; the number di- 
vorced, as Loto 282-84, The propertian of the 
population of towns ta that of the country is as 
i to $22. The marriages in tle tewns are, to 
thease in the comitry.as 81 to 100. or 1 to 8; which 
proportion 1s identical with that between the twa 
kinds of population, le average proportion of 
births to marriages, in the whole population, is as 
dita ds andof deaths to lirtis, 1 te 148 in the 
cmintry, wd 1 te 126 in the towns. The llegiti- 
mafe births are to the lewitinate as 1 to (2 in 
least Flanders, the riehest provinees and 1 to 33 
in Luxembure, the poorest. provinee in the king- 
doin: the general average is 1 ta 21. ‘Phe wumber 
of paupers (les dadiyerts) coustitute Lbs per ceut., 
or Laima of the whole population: and it is re- 
markable that m those provinces where industry 
and commereciad enterprise have produced tlie 
ereatest wealth and improvement, the proportion 
of papers excceds 21 per cent.: while in Luxem- 
burg, the poorest province of the kingdom, it is 
only 7, or less than 1 percent, The operative 
classes form three-fourths of the whole population. 
The numberof insane persons, of whom more than 
one-half are paupers, are as 1 to 1,000 of the whole 
population, 

Thet government census of the population of 
Belgium is conducted with the mest exemplary 
attention ta systematic method, All the useful 
points of inquiry are included, so that the results 
exiibit a most valuable assemblage of scientitie 
fata, which in satisfactory completeness and pre- 
aision are hat surpassed by similar doeuments of 
any other country. A particular of great import- 
ance in the calenlations of life insuranee—the 
aves of the living and dying—which in many 
cuumerations of the inbabitants of other countries 
has becn omitted, is ascertained with great care in 
the population inquiries of Belgium, | 

Manners and Customns.— The Beleians have heen 
snecessively subjected to the influence of so many 
different soyvernments—French, Austrian, Spanish, 
Dutch—that they possess no distinctive and pecu- 
far nattonal character, The apathy and perse- 
veriny industry of the Duteh is blended with the 
vivactiy aid sclfassurance of the French, without 
producing an agreeable compound. The different 
provinces exhibit: some variety of character atul 
manners. On the borders of Holland the people 
are generally similar fo the Dutch, and adops. 
their customs, amuscments, and dress: but in the 
southern districts they diller but Jittle from the 


Besites Drussels, there are eleven towns in Bel- | French in appearanee, habits, costume, and lan- 
gium, with a population of above 20,000 tnhahi-’ cuage, ‘The Belyian burghers liave always dis- 
tants, namely, (shent, 120), bb: Antwerp, Ll tit, : plaves! q passionate foudiess tar’ soetal literty— 


Liege, 97,514 


; Druges, O0,280; Alaluies, 35,855 : (al inqetticuce of control that embroiled them 
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with their rulers, and involved them in ruinous | and the display of musical skiil is quite astonish- 
disasters during successive centuries, Writers of |ing. These contests excite the greatest interest 
all ages have agreerd in deacribiuy them as restless | in the lecalities of the different competitors, who 
and unruly; always treating ihcir best rulers the | are accompanied to the places of meeting by 


warst, while the bad overawed them. In the his- 
tory of no other country do we find so much 
Tiberty with so great a disposition to its abuse, 
They no sooner emancipated themselves fram the 
despotism of their feudal lords, than jealousy of 
each other's power engaged them i frequent and 
fatal hostilities; so that ‘liberty never wore a 
more unamiahle conntcuanece than amoung these 





processions, Music, in fact, is 66 commonly aud 
carefully learnt, even by the labouring classes, 


¢that the harmony of the airs which are sung by 


burghers, who abused the strength she cave them ; 


by eruelty and imselence’  (Fkallam’s Middle 
Ages, 1, 127. ed. LAS They coinlirmed every 
compact with ceremonious oaths, and broke them 
wider the pretence of cacroachments being made 
upon their liberties: and it is alleged that their 
descendants are still rather deidicient in coord faith, 
‘A facihiy for making promises and breaking 
them is said to ran thromeh ihe Belvian people, 
inl the channels of lasiness, wholesale or retail, 
af the bureau or in the workshop,’ but it is at the 
same time said that § this general want of veracity 
docs not extend to preat national transactions, 
nor to the proceedings of diplomacy.’ ‘The most 
obvious peculuurity by which the Beleians are now 
distinguished is them devout observance of reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, Long and imposing 
processions of the pricsthoad in their saceridotal 
(dresses are frequently parading the streets of the 
privcipal towns; and it is evident in the whole 
conduct and customs ef the Delrians. as deseribed 
hy writers of every party, that the hicher classes 
are sreathy intinenced by bigotry. aul the lower 
classes by superstition, Ino the rural disiricts the 
elerey are regrrded with great veneration. and 
they cxercise, aud endeavour to maintain, a 
powerful dominion over the ereat mass of wark- 
men aul peasants, The churches are opened at 
jive or six ocloek every inerntug, when every 
goad Catholic attends to repeat his prayers before 
entering upon the business ur pleasure of the day : 
hut the afternoon and evening of every Sunday 
are enlivened by the cutertanimenis of tavern 
cardens, grounds for shouting wilb the eross-bow, 
ball-rowins, theatres, and other public places of 
amusement,  <Auother remarkable trait mi the 
Beleic character oa pertinacious adherence to 
Jony-established notions, labits, and customs, with 
an aversion to proposed improvements, however 
worthy of econswleration and adaption. This, lay 
ever, 1s more espectilly trae ot rie mural poapula- 
tion: for dle miditte classes of the tows are clis- 
tingnished by a spirt of enterprise, and realness 
touet upon every sugcestion of advantage, in the 
prescendion OF idustrial aind commercial business, 
ITence, while the apathy of Qhe former, aud their 
preference for what has hee established, aac fa- 
vourable to the enise of order gud of prublig tran 
quillity, the enterprise aud ingenuity of the latter 
conspire to develope the national resources, and 
quabke Ueletum te manitagy lier position it the 
Morapean commnionwealtl. ‘The wealthy rbhabi- 
tania of the cities have very generally adanted the 
language, dashions, dress, manners, and amus¢- 
ments of the French, so that Driussels maw be re- 
warded as Paria lt muntature—with much of che 
dultiess of a mere proviicnil town, 

Muaic and dancing are very favourite amuse- 
mets, especially with the mikile and lower 
clisses, Ou every fine summer ¢evoanne, balls 
are given im the tavern gardens, which are na- 
merous in the outslurts of every large town, 
Musical festivals are annually celebrated at 
Truves, Grlient, and Antwerp, Iwo amateur per- 
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groups of peasants while at work, is often de- 
lichtfiul to the most cultivated musical ear. 
The national taste for music is further mani- 
fested in the numerous and singularly excellent 
chimes of 50 or 100 hells, ealled eariiens, which 
are Placed in the church steeples and towers of the 
towl-halls, Those in the large cities are not 
always played by means of a revelving barrel 
worked by machinery, but by keys, similar to 
those of an organ, though -of far greater dimen- 
sions. The performers are pakl a considerable 
salary for amusing the citizens, daring an hour 
or two every day, with the fnest musical com- 
positions. Their hands are eased with thick 
leather, and the physical force required is so 
severe as to exhaust the strength of a powerful 
man in & quarter of an hour, In some localities, 
the different chimes are so inconvebienthy nume- 
Tons, as scarcely to leaye an interval of silence, 
day or night. 

fu general the labouring classes in Belgium are 
ruder and less instracted than in Ielland, but in- 
dustrious and provident habiés are observabie in 
every part of the kingdom, especiuly in Flanders. 

Sciences and Arts.—sSince the provinces of Hel- 
wiura have formed an independent nation, a spirit 
of emulation and desire of improvement have 
arisen amang all classes of the population. ‘Fhe 
government enconrages the proarress of science, 
jearning, the fine arts, and literary taste : pensions 
we wiven to youn men of talent to enable them 
to develope the powers of their genius in foreign 
countries, by studying the works of the great. 
masters; and a national extibition is opened 
every year, in which are displaved the paintings, 
sctilptures, engravings, and desiens of the best 
artists, It is alternately held at Brussels, Ant- 
werp, 2d Ghent, so that each of these cities be- 
comes a centre of attraction to the lovers of art 
every third year, 

Architecture has been earried to a hich de- 
rree oof porlection In the constraction of the 
cathedrals and town halls of Belgium, which 
display the fineat specimens of the ormamental 
Gatine style of the mille ages, The cathedrals 
of Antwerp, Gleut, and Mechlin, are maynili- 
cent Gothic struefurcs, The epen work tower 
at the latter is of the 12th century, and though 
untinished, it is higher than the dome of St, 
Paul's, In Eneland, Gothie architecture is 
chicty contined to churches, but in Belgium it 
has been successtully apphed to civie editices 
amid private houses, Fronts riehly decorated 
with quaint and fantastic sculptures, lofty slop 
Ing roofs, Mill of windows, pointed wables, cas- 
tcaied towers, battlements, and projecting win- 
dows, combine to produce a general cifect, which, 
from us grandeur and intricacy, delights and 
amuses the spectutor, The town halls, or rather 
municipal palaces of Brussels, Louvain, . Ghent, _ 
Ypres, and Bruges, are unequalled in magnitude 
and elaborate ornament by any similar edifices in 
[curope, 

Belzium possesses several public hraries, con- 
taining ich collections ; and the government 
exerts the ereatest care to imerease and preserve 
them, At Brussels, the library of Bourgogne, 
formmited about 1560, consists exchisively of a eol- 
lection of 1,500 MSs. The Royal Library has 


furmers, Prizes are given on these ocvasivus; | 200,000 printed and 18,000 MSS, vols. The Town 
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Library of Bruges has 10,000 vols, At Louvain, 
the University Library has 195,000 printed vols, ; 
and that of the Jesnits 22,000 vols, At Liege, 
the library of the umliversily has 70,000 printed 
vulumes, and 437 MSS. ‘The University Library 
of Ghent has 60,000 printed and 556 MS, vols, 
‘The Public Library in the towu-louse af Ant 
werp contains 30,000 volumes, At Tournay, the 
Town Library, opened ta the public in 1X1, con- 
tains 27,000 printed volumes, and 58 MSS. The 
atate also possesses several valuable depots af 
archives, That at. Liege includes the archives of 
the ancient principality: of Licge, whieh are very 
mimerous and interesting, In the depot of Mons 
are the archives of the keverelen courtof Talnault, 
aid ather carious antiquarian documents, 

Learned societies devoted te general or parti- 
Cudar objects are very numerous, ‘The most ini 
portant, as well as the most ancient, is the 
Academy of Sciences aud Belles Lettres of Brus- 
sts, the operaitons of which commenced jy i lie: 
rewen of Marte Therese, 

Pabdie Fastruetion—DBolvinm possesses four i1i- 
versities devoted to the Disler ruayere of scientitic 
aul literary stustios + twa helonging to the state, 
ui Ghent and Liege; the Catholic wuVversity of 
Louvain, founder hy the clerey: aud the free 
Uiversity of Brussels, fondled by asseeiition, 
In the llth century the liversity of Lauvain 
was the first in Earepe as a schadl of Cathealie 
theology, and was attended th 
Besides the usual faealties af law, medicine, 
science, philosophy and literature, the university 
of Lieve contains a school for teachine the useful 
arts, manufactures and mining, That of Chont 
Fives a course of civil engineering + and the unin 
versity of Louvain a course. of theology, Each 
of the universities possessus © chemical lature 
lary, caboiets of physical science, of nuneralory, 
Z0elacy, aud comparative diatomy, a theatre af 
anatoniy, botame garden, aud chambers for elinj- 
al practive, The numl 
the collegiate courses at Lieze is nsually 
JOO, at Ghent 300, and at Brussels theatre 100 
larzest: classes are those of | 
Abont 420 students of divinity 
university of Louvain, which is opposed to the 
liberal university of Brussels, 

There are two degrees in each department of 
knowledge—canlidate, or graduate, aud doctor, 
which is understood and applicd simply in its 
original art abstract signification of a person 
competent to teach: that is, learned, The class 
of moral and mental Jiulosophy, and that of polite 
literature, have each a juty appropriated to ex- 
amine and confi 
jaw and medicine. ‘Che members of the examining 
body are appoiited for ane years two of each jury 
are nominated by the chamber of Tepresentatives, 
two by the senate, and throe by the ministers of 
the government. In the budget of 1804, the sum 
fet down for public education amounted to 
4,000,060 franes, or 1800008 It was plaeed to the 
credit of the minister of the interior, 

A aititary school ‘at Brussels annnally furiishes 
well-instructed officers to the army; and the go- 
vernment has taken measures for the Te-orranisa- 
tion of this establishment, it order te furm it into 
a polytechnic academy, 

There are two velertnary schools, ome at Brussels, 
the other at Liege. That at (Brussels belongs te 
the government: and although it is designated a 
veterinary school, its arrangements afford tho 
meat of complete instruction, not only in that 
department of scienee, but in all the different 
branches of agricultural Knewledge, theurctical 
and practical, 
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shments, which are sup- 
or by the communes, some of 
& Catholic colleges, which, as well 
of Louvain, are ander the direc 
rey. Four of these eeclesiastical 
Institutions are possessed by the corporation. of 
Jesuits; namely, one at Brussels, one at Namur, 
one at Alost, and one at Ghent. There ts also a 
theological seminary in the diocese of each Catholic 
hisheps that is, at Mechlin, Bruges, (rhent, Lieve, 
Namur, and Tournay ; and smaller schools of the 
Sadie iature in each diocese: at Mechlin, Reulers, 
et. Nicolas, Roldue, Bonne-Espcrancee, Bastogne, 
and Floreife. Belginm ma ¥, therefore, be consi- 
dered as amply provided with the meais of tain 

tainiug and pro agating ecclesiastical doctrines. 
fudustrial and commercial schools ave estalilished 
where courses of in- 


Hat Brussels, and at Verviers, 
pstraction ure ciyen in mathematics, mechanical 
science, cheniistry, geography, book-keeping; in 
ishort, In every department of seienee and practical 
knowdedee that is ar may be subservient to the 
| MUposcs of commerce aud the manual arts, At 
Poway, a seliool has hooey expeckilly formed for 
feaching the most useful arts and trades; and in 
the cities of Muns and Namint, schools are apened 
ATIOUS Operations 


Jdor ceiving iustructions in the 
| ippertaining to mining. ‘Phe ine arts are still an 
object of much emulation in Deistum, and acade- 
mics of punting are Very hamerously atlended in 
Ghent, Louvain, and 
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Grussels, Antwerp, Lice, 
Pouruay., 
dhe Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
is the prineipal school of palaces 
every year several artists of the 
tiot, = Itis supported hy the 
atiended Dy at least a thous 
Relyviumt is remarkable fo 
/ fous schools of music, ¢ 
Wiest DNportanct is that « 
mouly attended bay fi 
anciclit is at Lieee, witt 
| Colservaiory of Music, 





at Antwerp 
| » Mal it produces 
livhest. distine- 
public, and is usually 
and students, 
rats Jarce and nome- 
alicd coxserrutotres, The 
MW Brossels, whieh is com- 
ff pupils; and the most 
1 200 pails, The Ghent 
though avery recent esta- 
above 160 pupils. There are 
several orhers, nuincrously attended, at ons, 
| Lotwainy and Namur. The Grand Harmonie So- 
clety of Brussels, which is accounted the first of 
the kind in existence, inchules amony its best 
Jerfurmers maiy who were laught in the Urussels 
CONSErVATUOrY, 

Lrivcry instruction in 
pereeptiule progress sine 








Belgium has made no 
¢ the revolution hy which 
the Beleic provinces beeame independent of the 
Dutch government, an eveut which, however be- 
nelieial and desirable for other national objects, 
has doubtless Leon greatly injurious to the cause of 
un, ‘The compudsory and normed 
system of Holland was then rejected liv the Belvie 
authorities, who adopted, i its stead, the wnduntery 
principle; but this has Wot sectured either the cam-_ 
petency of teachers or the attendance of scholars 3 
30 that gcueral coufusion and ienorance hare SLC 
ceeded to that order and mtellirence Which was 
steadily extending under the dominion of the 
Duteh, The Catholie clerey and WOnAStIC orders 
have made energetic andl very siiccessful exertions 
fo possess the ground which the Belgie fovermncit 
left unocenpicd, especially the brotherhood of the 
Christian Doctrine, 
Public instruction in 


ical | the Belvie provinces, down 
to the time of their unis 


m with those of Holland in 
1415, was in a very backward and depressed state, 
Primary cdacation had been systematically anil 
very successfully established in Tiglland since 1&(5, 
and it is due to the government of that COMNITY to 
acknowledge that its wixious attention was at 
ance bestowed upon the great deficiencies and 
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abuses of the school system of Belgium, on its| consists of children between the ages of 2 ant: 
union with Holland, fn 1817, the Dutch normal | 6 years, who form about ond-iwelfth part, and who 
and compulsory system first began to operate} ought to be for the most part committed to the 
generally throughout the southern provinces of the | guardian or asylum schvols, to be prepared to 
kingdom of the Netherlands, now constituting Bel-j receive instruction. Schools of this description 
einm; and during the iwelve years from that iime| are at present established only in some of the 
‘to 1829, the progress and value of primary instruc- | large towns, and the total number of children be- 
tion was far greater than at any period before ort longing to them docs not exceed 3,000, which is 
since. Well arranged schools, and able teachers, | scarcely a hundredth part of the requisite amount. 
were established in almost evers’ commune, and | The third part consists of children between 6 and 
improvement was rapidly and untversaily extend- | 15, who form about one-sixth of the whale pop, 
ing. Antiquated and awkward routine wasreplaced | and should all receive the instruction which is 
by more rational and advantageous methods of; afforded in primary schools, but it appears that 
teaching + wuaifonnity was observed in the use of i only about one-half of this class have that advan- 
class-hooks ; tarmal schools were opened for the| tage. The fourth and last part comprises all 
instruction and trating of masters; courses of | above the age+of 13. In F836, more than half 
lectures were given in the priacipal tows on the | the vou men who were enlisted fur the militia 
required qualifications and duties of teachers ; in the metropolitan province of Drabant were 
funds were supphed in advanee for the construe-f entirely unable to read. 

dion of school-houses ; societies of masters wore Of the young men drawn for eonseription 11 
former for circwating useful hooks and professional | the three periuds 1851, 1856, and 1859, there 
krowledgs, Notwithstanding the obvious advan | were :— . 


ee 


tases of this system, a apirit of opposition began to In 1851 IniBk6 In1989 
he wenerally manifested i i828, and a. appears | Not able to read nor write . 14,233 13,348 13,033 
io have been mainly aitributable to ecelesiastical | Able onty to read , » 4218 38,778 3,211 


Alle to read snd write » OF43 8718 L166 


wirtisanship. The people and institutions of lHal- 
1 POO Of superior education. . 10,653 12,961 14,467 


hind are chiefly Protestant, while those of Tel- 


cium, with little exception, are Catholic. ‘Tlie Of every thousand convicts who entered the 
Helgians are, moreover, most rigid adherents to | prisons mi 16d0 and 1855, there were :— 
the rivhits and doemas of the Church of Jtome, ; In 1850 In B55 
ant are remarkably subject to the influence of | Notable to read nor write. . B40 Slits 
their spiritual pastors, They consequently never | Able only toread. 2 6 4 28 Qc 

: Atide to rend and write , : ‘ 136 VAT 


heartily eoneurred in the cstaylishinent of the 
edueational system introduced Dy the Dutch, and 
eventually they charged it with beige mstru-1 It appears that the total mass of imdividuals 
mental in propagaliiug: Protestant doctrmes, at | destitute of primary instruction, consisting of 
yananee with those of the Catholic church, “The | adults and children above two years of age, is te 
refusal of several Cathohe congregations to submit: the whole pop, as 43 to 106, or more than ane- 
do the rules respecting examinations and eer halh The instruction given to children is far 
tilficates, whieh Teal to them proseription by the. fram beme adequate to their wants; it is limited 
gowernment; the rebellious disposition of teachers, | te reading, writing, and avery little of arithmetic. 
who would net, or could not, underee the required | Phe scholars are often merely kept in charge, and 
proad of their qualili aAtlonis, and thie offence alten | learti Hathing : aul, eqmomonly, in the COUNTTY 
wnavoidably civen by the castriet mispectors in the | districts, Ge attendance of more than one-half 
exceution of their functions, served at leneth to | is discontinued throughout the snmmer, in order 
ercate an amount of oppostuon amd perplexity | that semething may be earned by their services 
that indieced the government to propose. in 1829. /in the fields. The education of girls is more 
before the revolution, a return Co the proce of | neelected than that of boys, and both sexes are 
‘freedom of teaching,” Sinee L830 the adoption | generally taught tagether en the same benches, 
of that principle, whatever may be its ultimate | by male teachers, Two-ihirds of all the school- 
eflect, dias heen productive of great inumediate | masters in the kingdom are self-appointed, and 
injury to the primary schools, a large uumber of} umwarranted by any certificate of competency, 
which have fallen laek to the use of bad old! Catholic Sunday schools for religious Instruction 
methods and the employment of miserably ineam- | are very numerously attended in the provinces 
petent teacher. A few primary schools receive | of Flanders aud Antwerp. Evening sehoels for 
subsidies frum the present government, but most | the working classes are established in several of 
of the excellent secteuties which arose wider the [the principal tuwns: and also some excellent in- 
normal system for the encouragement of good | stitutions for instructing the deaf and dumb, 
teachors, the use of supertor books, and tlre adap- Public Charities and Pauperism—Tie]eiam 
tion of improved methads, have disappeared, anal | possesses a great namber of charitable institu- 
the goverument heither exercises aay superin- | tions, consisting of richly-endowed hospitals and 
tendenee, nor makes any inspechon, even of the) almshouses. for the relief of every kind of mis- 
woede of appropriating the wisufleient sms which | fortune, misery, and want, and for individuals of: 
are voted by the Jegislature for the schools still | all ages. _* 
dependent npon the national fiads, “Phere is but | | Rach com'mnne has its bureau of chatity for 
little educational progress visible, and the number | ihe distribution of money, food, or clothing, per- 
af schools and scholars was scarcely larger im | manently, to the sick puor, and, occasionally to 
Te] than in 78351, In U851, there were ao20 ' those in jiealth. Private establishments are 
schools with of ',006 pupals sand TO], ihe number | formed at Brussels, Verviers, and Liege, for the - 
af schools was 4,019 with 599,731 pupils, employment of indivent artisans, Afteliers cde 
Fle numberof selilars is fur from betng equal | Cherie, at Antwerp, Ghent, and other cities, 
to that af the individuals requiring clementary | afferd work and maiitcnanee to numerous desti- 
edueation: with regard to which the population j tte operatives, The one at Ghent constantly 
miyv he divided inte four partly, The firs? consists | contains, on an average, 450 inmates, 
oft oehildren. umuec the ace of @ years, who form Slumereaus hospitals aud asylums for lunatics 
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h 
4zbatment, physical and moral, are very judicious | shop, refectory, and dormitery, The inmates 
and) commendable, There areseveral’ ancient sleep in hammovks,’and are elad in a very coarse 
endowed jnatitutions for the maintenance of | unifarm. They labour with the spade in the fields, 
orplans; and in’ Autwerp, Flanders, rabant, | or in making bricks, or at: mantfactures jn the 
aud Hainault, are several fonmndline hospitals, house, under the superintendence of an luspector, 
Belin has five great workhouse establishments | AJ] Particulars respecting the work, food, clothes, 
for the reception, confinement, and mitntenaice of | and expenses of each individual are entered daily, 
the poor, They are situated at la Cambré, uear | in booles kept in the military manner, Mounted 
Kruysels, for the province of Brabant; at Bruges, | enards patrol the boundaries of the colony, to pre- 
for the two Flanders: at Floogstracten, for the pro- | yont the escape of deserters. and rewards are piven 
vince of Antwerp; at Mons, for Wainault, Nanvur, | for bringing back those whe succeed in getting 
and Luxemburg; and ai Rteickheim, for the pro- | away, for each is compelled to remain at least onc 
vinees of Liege and Limbure: and they are not} year. Mere Tisarous measures for the SUL PTESSioIt 
only asvtums for indigent. persons either sick or in | of menleiney bave heen adopted in the absence 
health, but prisons for condemned vagabonds and | of any acknowledgement of a neht to relief, and 
bevwars, It ts stated by Mfr, Nicholls, in his | nebwithstanding that a large portion of the relief 
Report on the condition of the poor in Tolland and | act Wally administered arises front endowments and 
Belsium, that, under the present reculationa, these | voluntary coutributions, No right to relief exists 

provineial work)iouses, or depots de menedicite, are | either in Folland or Belem. 
very defective institutions,—naurseries of idleness According ia an official statement made in 1857, 
antl promoters of pauperisms and that henee the | there were at that time 908,000 families in Hel 
| 
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Necessity arose: for resorting to more rieerons | cium, of which SIKGGO were In good circumstances, 
measures, Which ended in the establistiment of the | ac: 

poor colonies, to which all persons fond Hegcordnes 
are sent, 1 able to work, and are compelled to le 
bowr for subsistence, under strict disuipline and 
low diet. He remarks that, had the old work 
houses heen rendered eflicient by the introluetion 
of revilatious calculated to make them tests for 
distinguishing: between porerty and destitution— 
providing only for the lattercthere would have 
heen NO necessity for the poor colamies, where the 
fest of strict discipline, diard labour, and SCHULY 
diet, is so applied as to be held iu the Ereatest | Prisaus and CRimdnals.—J]) Beleium., the punish- 
dread ‘ly the vagrant classes, All hereurs are j ments of death, amd of brandiiy, althaueh still 
apprehended by the police, If able to work. they | written in the Jaws, are practically abolished, 


Dae hy stradteuecd (peatde) condition, and 
Ho MW families in poverty. Slated in pereentage, 
this vives GW ta the first, 42 to the scemil and 44 to 
the tlurd class, The social condition of the people is 
further deseribed by a return of Oet i, lets, 
which states the number of * known begerars’ ty 
Amount to X81 individuals, of whieh 44-11 wers 
of the male sex, Of the tive milion Inhabitants 
of Bolvium, about one million and a haift Jive 
im #6 teavus, aud three milhious and a lialf in 
2H) country parishes, 
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are xent to the ponal colony : if aged or infirm, or | Crinvinals ure Placed in four central JTisans: 
unable ti perform out-deor wark, they are seni te | namely, at Ghent. for these condemuecd to foreed 
the workhouses: anl uthoneh the Miscipline af! labors at Vilvorite, salely for continement sat St, 
the Jatler as defective, aml their Mate ment tay Bernard tery Antwerp, for correction: amd at 
manly regpects faulty in principle, they serve, with | Alost. for military offences, There is alsa in the 
the axl of the coercive colunies, to sceure the re_ chich tawn ef each prov, having: & court af fISSIZe, 
pression of public mendeity, The establishment Pau of cach arrand., a prison for persors arrested, 
at la Cambre, near Brussels, is superior, in its | ar colitemmce to Jess than six montha’ contine- 
internal arrangements, te the creat workliose at ment, atl for debtors, A separate penitentiary for 
Amsterdam, particularly in the separate classifiea- | formate criminals ix established at Namur, “Phe 
tion of the aged, the ehildren, and adults, cid also | SupOrintelcdlence and instruction of female prisoners 
In the geod arrangement and cleanliness of the | are coniided to the ree tous order of the Sisters of 
Heeping-reams, “Lhe sexes are strictly separated | Providence, 
in all the Belyic instilutions of this natire. By the [i veneral, there is in teleiam, | person accused 
penal code, a mendicant once cohdemmel to thre Of crime enone OOH) Inhabitants, anil | of mix 
workhouse for public begging nus be kepé there | demeanour among 170. In 100 accused of erime 
during: the remainder of hig life; Inat in practiec against the person, 20 are acquitted; and of the 
he is allowed to leave it whenever the commission saine number accused of crime acainst property, 13 
of superintendence are satistied that he is disposed | are acquitted, The number of crimes against. pro- 
an able to dabowe for his ‘subsistence without perty is three times greater than that of crimes 
resorting: again to mendiecaney, acest persons, From the reports of the ventral 
The pauper colony of Beleium is near Hooz- | prisons in the years 1850 and 185, IF appenrs that. 
stracten, tn the N. extremity of the province of |i 100 individdals there eonincl, 45 were utterly 
Antwerp: it was established in) [&?3. hv a chari- isborant of reading and writing, 29 could read] 
table society, which entered inio a contract with only. hat were otherwise extremely jenornit, 
the government at that time, tu provide for 7,000 | and 16 could read and write with sone decree of 
memdicants, on receiving for each 85 florins per | facility, 
annum, or 24, 18s. ‘The tract. of bruvere, or POUL | Government— Belehun is gaverned hy aq ean- 
heathy land, which the society purchasel to fonn | slitutional monarchy—ander a ihynasty eleeted by 
the colony, extends to about ESQ aeres ip the | the constituents of the nano, Jets Independence 
cornmunes of Merxplas ane Iivkevorsel, | was first proclaimed, an absolute nanner, by a 
The cultivation of this land is carried on by the: provistomual eovernment. on the lth of Oct., S50, 
paupers, and its crops of putatecs and other vese- | undon the lth of the foliowing Now. it was Aral 
tale produce are renerally as alnuilant as those of \vroclaimed by the national congress, By the 
the surrounding: communes, The Iiklings are > termes of the freaty of the loth af Mov., IS83T, Bel- 
apacious aud well ventilated, and the arrauecmennts | ium furms a etate herpetually neuter with recard 
and diseipline are such as to secure the weucral to all other states. The Beleian coustitition, 
heaithiness of the immates. There is a xchoo) for? cloereed hy the uational congTCSS on the 7th of 
elementary instruction, a infirmary, with varions . Peby, 1831, places all covernmental power in the 
workshops, atores, aid machinery for ~pliving: ane Hatlon, operating hy means of the representative 


wearing, One ward is used i common as work. avstem. It extublishes iuclividual Jiherty, thie 
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inviolability of every man’s house and property, 
the perfect liberty and independence of relivious 
worship and opinions, the right of assembling acl 
associating, the liberty of the press, the liberty of 
tenching, ministertal respamsibility, and the inde- 
pendence of the judicial power. No state clrurch 
1s recognised, and no one can be compelled to con- 
form in any way whatever to the forms and cere- 
monies of any ecclesiastical system, The state 
has no right to interfere in the nomination or 
appointment of the ministers of any relivious de 
nomination, ger fo prevent the publication of their 
acts. ‘The form of marriage, as a civil compact, 
is required ia precede the act of religious betedic 
tum, Gelpiaus tive the right to assemble peace- 
ably and wiarmed; but assemblages in the open 
air are subfect te the laws of the police, ALL power 
emnamttes from the people, amd mist be exercised 
In the manner established by the constitution, 
The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the king, the chamber of representatives, and 
the seaunte, Each rich possesses the power of 
first moving the adoption of Iawss beat sich as 
relate to the state expenses ail receipts mitt he 
lirst. voted bw the chamber of represcutatives. Phe 
Interpretation af the Jaws, with respect to mutho- 
Tity, belongs only te the lestslature, "Phe execu- 
five power Is exercised by the king, as directod by 
the cousittution, and the judieiary power by the 
eourts and tribunals. AL decrees and judements 
are exceuted in the name of the king.  Ctrestions 
relating exclusively to provincial and conumanal 
tatters are determined ly the councils of the 
provinces and communes, 
The members of the two chambers represent the 
nation, and not merely the proyinge or sulalivisioa 
of a province by which they are nominated. The 
sittings of the chambers are public, but cach cham- 
ber cau form itself inte a seeret committee on the 
dlemand of its president and ten members, Mem- 
bers of etther chamber cannot. reeccive any pension, 
or hold any pail office under the povernment, 
and curing the session they cannot he arrested or 
detained, except for auy flagrant misdemeanour. 
The chamber of representatives is composed of 
deputies chosen directly by eitizens who pay taxes 
to the wameount of at least 20 florins, about $3 shil- 
lings, ‘The number of depiuties cannot exceed the 
proportion of 1 to 40,000 inhabitants, 
a deputy, it is necessary to be a Belogan by birth 
or ly naturalisation ; to be in possession of the 
civil and political rights of the kingdom ; ta have 
attained the are of 25 y: and to be resident in Bel- 
win. 
required, The representatives arc clected for for 
years, ad one half of the whole are renewed every 
two years. Ona dissolution, the whole chamber 
is renewed, Each representative, except thease 
whe live in) Grussels, receives 2000 florins (16 
eumeas) each munth of the session, as unctemmaty 
of expenses, The senate is composed of half: 
many members as the chamber of representatives, 
and they are elected hy the same citizens for cight 
vears, Half are renewed every four years, and 
the whole on a dissolution, ‘The qualifications 
are the same as for the represcutatives, except 
that the age raust be at least Jortv years, and the 
amount pail in direct taxes must be at least L000 
Horins (R40) ‘Phe senators receive no payment, 
on account of indemnity of expenses. The session 
af the chambers must last at least forty days. The 
Humber of representatives is 102, and of senators 
SL. The constitutional powers of the kimg are 
hereditary in a direct male line, natural and Te- 
gitimate, in the order of priniogeniture, to the 
perpetual exelusion of females and their descend- 
anis. dn default of male issue, the king may 
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nominate his successot, with the assent of the 
two chambers, and if no nomination be made, the 
throne is vacant, The person of the king 1s in- 
violable, His mintsters alone are responsible, No 
act of the kiny is valid unless countersigned by a 
muster, who thereliy becomes responsthle. ‘The 
kings neminates and dismisses his ministers at 
will, confers gradations of rank mm the army, and 
appoints all persons employed in the general ad- 
ministration, with some exceptions, indicated by 
the law. He sanctions the Jaws, aud issues the 
orders and decrees for their execution, without 
possessiny any power cither of suspending the laws 
themselves, or of dispensing with their execution, 
He commands the land and sea forces, declares 
war, negotiates treaties of peace, of alliauce, aud 
af commerce 3 but treaties of commerce, and others 
lnvalving Important consequences, are of no effect 
Without the sanetion of the chambers. The king 
Inty especially convoke or adjeurn and dissolve 
the chambers, and he can mifizate or remit the 
sentences of punishment pronouneed by the judges. 
He can also couter titles of nobility, but lie las no 
power to attach to them any privileges whatever, 
all Deluians being absolutely equal in the eye of 
the law. ‘The nobility enjoy ouly a personal title, 
Wilhout canstituting a social order, No member 
of the roval family can be a minister, and no ane 
whois nota Belgian by birth or paturaltsation, 
Ministers lave no deliberative voice in the cham- 
hers unless they are members, They can enter, 
hivever, and demand a hearimg ; and the eham- 
bers can demand their presence when require, 
tev are liable to be accused by the chamber of 
representatives, who can boing them before the 
court of cassation, which alone is empowered to 
judge them, The king cannot withdraw a mi- 
mister fram responsibility, ner pardon him when 
condermned, without a demand for pardon from one 
of the chambers, There are five ministers; namely, 
a minster of justice, of the interior, of foreign 
uhurs, of public works, of war, and of finance. 
‘Lhe king is declared of age at civhteen years, 
Betore he can exercise the functions of rovalty, he 
must fake the fallowing oath in the presence of 
the two legislative chambers:— I swear to ob- 
serve the constitution and the laws of the Belgian 
to maintain the independence of the 


nation, and the integrity of its territory.” Judges 


“receive their appouitments directly from the king, 
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and hold them for life, so that tliey cannot be 


superseded but by their myn consent, or by a judg- 


No other condition of ehiaiihty ean be | 


ment aud for reasons pronaunced in open court, 
Dlie trial by jury 18 established for all criminal 
and political charges, and for offences of the press, 
No extraordinary judicial commission, or tribunal, 
“a be created wider any denominatian whatever. 
No taxes can be levied by the state unless or- | 
dained by a law of the legislative chambers; and 
ali taxes, as well as the extent of the army, must 
be voted annually. The civil ist 1s fixed for the 
duration ofeach reign. For thatof king Leopold H, 
it waa fixed at 2,751,823 franes, or 110,0402, 
besides the appropriation of the royal edifices, and 
court expenses, raising it, together with allowances 
te the members of the roval family, to 4,201,390 
franes, or 1680862 

Jn each province a governor is appointed, di- 
rectly amenable to the minister of the interior, 
for the purpose of superntending and sceuring the, 
due execution of the laws, and each administra- 
tive arrondissement is supermtended, by a com. 
missury, wider the provincial governor. The ex- 
clusive interests of each prevince are committed - 
to a provincial council, elected by the citizens, 
whe elect the national Tepresentatives, The num- 
ber of councillors in each province is from fifty te 
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seventy. Each commune has also its council tory” = 
. Manage the affairs which belong exclusively to | | 
Its mihabitanta, The members are eleeted as those |; 
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Master, whe is the Principal loeal officer for the}. Customs. , : 2 FESS 000 | ATU 2D 


et bast re . . ixcise io . OU Tid 07040 
administration of justice, and the direetion of } Excise Duties, ea gobs, 00R T1702 
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Domains . . . ©) 4,480,000 79 Yoo 
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ofeival jucisdiction, Misdemeanors belonging to | 7 
the correctional police are Jidged by a section of Total Income... 158,214,490 : 
the tribunal de premicre tstence, crimes and J _ 
saver niisdemeanours, political offences, aie! 
abuses of the press, are jindged try a eourt of | 
assizes in each province, with a Jury of citizens | | Pnblic Debt. 

possessing certain, qualifications indicated by the | Civil List and Crown | 
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law, . , Liatations . . ; h ! 4,201,290 IGS ,046 
A Caur ce Cussation, or annulment, at Drus- Ministry of Foreign Aairs 3,346,802 Lit 264 
sels, decides Upon deraands avatiet judgements 3 Ci: luterior O 142 880 BTB,515 
ed 4 ere als | " Finances .| t2y77a050f | ary fp 
}renaunecd Dn the other courts mul tribuiaals, | | Ttistioe Isn't] 7 mit prt 
' TT 1 !L on oT 1 r 1 wa | AF) tetas ce 4 “| Thaw TE, i ! rOEEE acts 
Commnercial affairs tre judged by thirteen tri nie | | . Pubtic Works | 25,759's09 | 1,030,392 
nals of CMnMmcres, In the principal comme rca | | War . »| Sue day | 1,537 685 
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towus, Military flaws are administerct! by coun-! . Miscellaneous items +, EbOG 200 F102 480 
eily of war, and by a high court. at. Brussels tur | | eee Cee 
final decisiotis, ‘| Total Expenditure . | 145,176,390 | 6,805,u89 
The Court. of Cassation Promounecs: only upem | me ES 
ma ; 7 r . ry , my Taal; hk ‘lee : PR 7 . " + 
the v vil a leg il forms, ae ha re reer J The Belvian budget is at first sicht caleulated 
tean A "halon on Tine I" mee of tal a , appear larver than it is im reality, all the eTOss 
upon apne iL ‘respecti a the tal " nile ae ews 7 receipts of the post-office, the railway, and the 
Apa ss SPEC The Judginents teqdercal : leermridie Ieiiee rte : ‘nue aed 
in the trilunals de premicre iistinee Uy eivil Hear ehs being recorded as res enue, while the 
matter 1 afta: io eree sind on onal | working expenses of those establishments are in- 
wrers, and attains of commerce and eorreelional |. “li oat oa weer ; 
vulice seribed in the budget of public works, and swell 
The tr fea ‘swe inet we dolingt; ‘the apparent amount of expenditure, Of the 
“a , ayigh 7: aor "rk a H . 
wna TTR ALS ee ig al OC PASENCE 21 - c imtiye | whole revenue reeorded fur 1863, about 49,000,000 
. a ran Wpow , F cv atlas pane Is de _franes are derived trom sundty and patrimonial 
“a a 1 1 7 L = F . "+ a 
bnder it VOTRE | Panes ; Ms the ray MVS ee | sources, and 112,000,000 tranes from taxation, 
paw determine cases extending to 50 Ir. or to The national debt of Belvium was as follkews in 
0 fr, with appeal to superior courts, The trie | the vear ISU ; 
bunals of munetpal poaliee are coniposed of ai * . 
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justive. at peace, a commissary of pulice, and of fo _ ~—T Nontiunt | Hales ar 
the lungomaster or bailiff of the COMUHE, "Phe! | Deseription of Debt Capital Interest 
highest geercee of judietal procecaines Is exerciser|; | —— —.— —.. J E — 

by the eourts of assize, which, in the cities cf i gets Per cent. 
Brassels, Ghent, and Lice, are composed of al! Part of Dutch Debt. J Penryn | D4 
president anid four aosexsors, Chosen from the coun | Canals, Roads, and Ruilwave ‘ “Te.u1G G00 | 4 
cillors of the courts of ippeal. i | Railways, Original ° 30 75.4 

In the other chief provincial cities these Courts }i) Amount, —, 4,850,800) | 206 79,5383 3 

are formed of four jinlges de premicre tastience, | War ludemnity, Ori- _ } _ 3 
and a councillor of the courts of appeal as pre- | Town of pet #,024,000 6.000.000! 5 
alent, ‘Twelve juryinen are chosen for cach | Conversion of 3 0: of 1832 and | “mv | 
case by ballot, from qualitied citizens, and decide || Treasury Bonds . pd 71,767,682 | 48 
Upon the question af guilt: and then, necoring | Reimbursement to Holland | 

to their decision, the court acquis or applies the of a nowunal capital of + | 74,577,500 4} 
punishinent whieh the law declares,  [t is caleu- Come craig tb at 28 Mie Loans* | | 
lated that the Iuisinress of the courts requires au- of 1840, i842, 1848, und of + | 130.433.700 | 44 
hually the services of 2,100 furymen, and that the | Treasury Bends . poo | 
kingdom contains 26,309 citizens quaktieal as the Conversion of 5 4, Loan of} | : 

law demands for the perforianee of that impor- 1842, and issive of 45,0000 000 | GE,879,000 1 4a 
. tant office, fr, oan for Public Works } | 
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Mixences—The publie tneame and expenditure 
of Belyium has averaged for the last fow years Total Be BEN END IE | 
the sum of Pot OO Oun) franes, oy BCU UUUA stor CPR 21 Ade 
ling, The revenue for the year P8671 wamonnted to | OO 
144,629,190) francs, oe Sj 145,1672, amd the CXpECM- The debt is paid off gradually by the surplus of 
diture for the same year to POT eiels7 franes, or | inceme over expenditure, and the operation of the 
A,671,0502; the revenue for L&G2 was 1oo.204,490 ¢ sinking fund, or ceisse Lamortissement, On sep- 

francs, or 6,128,5702, and the expenditure | tember 1, 186-1, the total debts had beep reditced 
p1da,176,390 francs, or HOT UIE: and the tevenue | to OD G00,000 francs, or 25,560,0002 It is calcu- 

for 1863 was 1O3,214,490 fraues, or 61440804, | lated that, in the vear 1884, the net income of the 
Wlule the expenditure amunuted to but 145,176,990 | state railways will be suflicient to pay the entire 
franes, or H,803,289L. Bhe following: were the chief | interest of the debt, 

items of the revenue and expenditure of the ycar| Army ane Navy—The quota of the Belsic 
1863: | jariny is determined every year by a law, The 

Yor. I. IE 
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expenses of the war department in 1830-31 were 
66,643,275 francs. In 1838 it had fallen to 
42,076,786 francs, or lcss than half; and it con- 
tinned to decrease till, in 1847, it amounted to only 
97,482,607 franes; but m consequence of the revo- 
lution in France, and the commotions in the other 
parts of the Continent, by which the tranquillity 
of Belgium was scriously threatened, the war ¢x- 
enditure for 1848 rose to about, 88,000,004) francs. 
te was gradually reduced, however, and in the 
year 1863 amounted to but $3,202,152 francs, or 
1,331,685/, ad 
Aceording to the law of June 8, 1853, the stand- 
ing army of Belgiiun 1s to eonsist of 100.000 men, 
distributed over sixtecu regiments of jufanutry. 
seven regiments of cavalry, and four regiments of 
artillery. The actua) mimber of soldiers wider 
arma, at the end of 1862, amounted to Tat 18 
rank andl (ile, comprising 56,550 infantry, R202 
cavalry, 6,700 artillery, 1,600 ehyineers, and o7b 
train, The artillery was possessed of Lo2 pieces 
of ordnance. 


| 
| 
| 
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duced, and monasteries were founded in the Hil-= 
mense forests and solitudes of the higher country. 
{n the time of Charlemagne, a.p. 806, the physical 
state of the country had become mech improved, 
In the W. embankments were raised against thie 
encroachments of the sea, and in the E, large 
tracts of forest were cleared; but the fierce and 
valiant warriors who formerly occupied the soil 
were succeeded by an abject race of serfs, who 
cultivated the domains of haughty lords and im- 
perious priests, The clergy enjoyed IMIMELsC 
possessions: 14,000 familics of vassals belonged to 
the single Abbey of Niveile, and the+imeome af 
the Abbey of Alne execeded 1,860,000  datlars. 
‘The Flemings formed associations called Gilden 
(the [English guilds) for protection against the 
despotic violence of the Franks, as well as for 
social assistance. These were the origin of all 
the aneient municipal corporations, and within a 


eenitury after the time of Charlemagne, Flanders 


was covered with corporate towna, At the end ot 
the Jith century, when all the stales except 


The army is formed by conscription, to which | Mlanders were reduced, by the tierce quarrels of 


every able 
year ia Hable, Substitution is permitted, “The 
legal period of service is eight years, of which, 
however, oue-half is allowed, as a Tule, on fur- 
lough. A comparatively large mumber of men 
are on service in the eleven fortresses of the king- 
dom, Antwerp, Mons, Charleroy, Philippeville, 
Tirlemont, Ash, ‘Tournay, Menin, Ypres, Ghent, 
and Namur. 

The navy of Belgium consists of seven vessels, 
namely, a brig of twenty ius, a sloop of twelve, 
- and two gunboats of tive guns cach, with three 


transport steamers. Belgium, on her separation from |The people, conscrous of their power, 


man who las completed his nineteenth | 





L 


i 
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the feudal Fords and prince bishops, to a cheerless 
waste of bondage, the fanatical phrensy of the 
crusades induced many of the nables to part with 
lands, and te grant great privileges and political 
powers, in order te ebtain the means of equippmg 
armies to fight the Saracens, Their wealthy 
‘assuls, the Flemish burghers, were thus enabled 
to purchase independence, and a jurisdiction of 
their own. They consequently formed themselves 
into communes, elected bailiffs, directed thei own 
affairs, and built magnificent tgwn-halls with huge 
helfries, as temples and trophies of their liberties, 
rradually 


Holland, was left entirely without an armed navy, | extorted from their rulers so many concessions, 
History.—I the ages immediately preceding | that the provinces formed, m reality, a dlemocracy, 


and subsequent to the Chmstian era, much of the 
great plain which now conrprises the provinces of 
W. and E. Flanders and Antwerp, was partially 
overtiowed by the ocean, The soil wak $0 marshy 
that an inundation or a tempest threw down 
whole forests, such as are still discovered below 
the surface, ‘The sea and rivers had no limits, 
and the earth no solidity, Many of the lilati- 
tants of this low plain lived in huts placed upon 
the muunds of sand, or elevated above the reach 
of the tides upon stakes. They hid fish for food, 
rain water for drink, and peat for fucl, (‘iny’s 
Nat, Jlist. lib. 16.) ‘The higher 8, and FE, parts, 
ferming at present the Walloon comntry, were 
covered by the immense forest. of the Ardennes, 
which extended from the Rhine to the Schekit, 
and afforded shelter to numerous tribes of the 
German race (Cis, 11h, ii. 4) who lived by hint- 
ing, and by rudely ewitivating the carth. ' 
formed a part of the third division of Gaul, which 
hy the Remans was ealled Belyvia, Belyium, or 
Gallia Relvica, and were the least c1yilised anil 
most. couragecus of all the iallie nations, (Cus, 
jib. i, 1.) They had crtics, suuToaunded by lofty 
stone walls and fortified gates. requinng the wse 
of the Roman battering-rams and moving towers. 
Their atmics contained troops of cavalry; the 
country produced supplies of carn, and abundant 
herds of cattle, The people consisted of two 
classes, chiefs and slaves; and Jruidism from 
Britain was universally predominant, 

In the 8rd, 4th, and 5th centuries, the character 


They j 


and were only nominally salject to the monarch 
of France aml his nobles, When the rest of 
Europe was suliject to despotism, and imvolved in 
comparative ignorance and barbarism, the court 
of the counts of Flanders was the chosen resilence 
Wf liberty, civilisation, and useful knowledge 5 
and when the ships of other nations scarcely ven- 
tured Levond the sight of land, those of the Flemish 
merchants traversed the ocean, and Bruges and 
Antwerp possessed all the commerce and wealth 
of the north of Europe. In this atate the pro- 
vinees long continued, until they eame under the 
dominion of the Duke of Burgundy, about the 
middle of the 15th century, Previous to this 
event, we find only unconnected duchies, counties, 
lordships, towns, with ianumerable rights, claims, 
and privileges, advanced and enforced now by . 
subjects and vassals against each other or agaist 
their lords: and new by lords and vassals against 
the monarch, without the expression of any col- 
lective wlea of Belgium as a nation, Under the 
Burgundian dynasty the commercial and manu- 
facturing téwns of the low country enjoyed a Te- 
markable prosperity. The famous order of the 
Golden Fleece was instituted in 1430; and before 
the emt of the 15th century the city of Ypres had 4 
4,000 looms, and the city of Ghent 50,000 weavers. | 
Bruges and Antwerp were the yreat marts of the 
ecammercial workd, aud contained each about 
200,000 inhab, In the Flemish court of the Duke 
of Burgundy, named Vhilip the Good, about 1450, 
luxurious fiving was carried to a vicious and 


of the Belgic population was greatly changed by 
‘auccessive Invasions of Salian Franks from the 
north, whose progress westavard terminated in the 


foolish exeess. The wealthy were clad i gorgeous , 
velvets, satins, and jewellery, and their banqguctseq 
were given with almost incredible splendour. ’ 


establishment of the Frankish or French empire 
in Gaul, and under whose dominion the ancient 
inhabitants of the Ardennes were either destroyed 
or reduced to slavery. Christianity was imtro- 


This luxury produced depravity and crime to” 
such an extent, that in oue year 1,400 murders . 
were commitied in Ghent. in the gambling-houses , 


and other resorts of debauchery. ‘ihe arts were., 
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Mcultivated with great success, Van Eyek in- 
vented the beautiful oi] colours for which the 
Memish school is renowned. Painting: on glass, 
polishing diamonds, lace, tapestry, aid chimes 
were also invented in Belvium, at this period. 
Most of the magnificent cathedrals aud town-halls 
In the country were built in the 18th and [4th 
centuries, = History, poetry, and Jearninge were. 
much cultivated: and the wuversity of Louvain 
was the most celebrated in Europe. Ta 1177 
Relzinm passed under the dynasty of the empire 
of Austria; and after many years of contest. be- 
tween the despotic Maximilian and the demo- 
cratic Pemings, the government, in 15]4, de- 
scemded ta his grandson, Charles V., King of 
spat and Mrnaperer of Germany. fn lis reign the 





affinence of the Flemish burghers attained its - 


higshest point. 
19,000 inhabitants, of whom 10.000 were em- 
ploved ny weaving and other industrial arts, 


spaiish wool te the value of 8,000,000 florins. 
The Seheldé at Antwerp often contained 2,500 
vessels, waiting their tum to come to the warts : 
her gates were daily ettered by 500 loaded wavgouns ; 
. and her excliauge was attended, twice a as, bay 
9,000 merchants, who expended 180,000) gvalden 
crowns in a single batquet given te Philip, the 
son GF Charles Vo ‘he 
nually imported from Englaid aud Spain execeded 
4,000,000 pieces of gold, “This amazing DPUSPTIL 
experienced a rapid and fatal decline under the 
tyranny and bigotry of Philip LL, son of Charles ¥, 
The duetriues of the protestant reformation had 
found numerous adherents in Belgium.  TLuather- 
anism was preached with great zeal hy several 
relurmers, Whe drew ara them crowds amount- 
ing to 14,000 or J5,000. Parties of iconcclasts 
+ also appeared, and demolished the ornamental pro- 
*perty of 400 churches, Protestant persecution by 
} the Inquisition lad been commenced by Charles V.; 


— 


but ly Philip IL. it was established in its most | 


diabolical extravagance, lle filled the country 
With Spanish seldicrs, and commissioned the Duke 
of Alva to extirpate, without mercy, every pro- 
testant heretic in Belyium, Ruin and dren of 
death in Its most ludeous forms drove thousands 
of artisans to England, where they introduced the 
Manufacturing skill of Bruges and Ghent, Cam- 
meree and trade in Flanders dwindled away, many 
of the rich merchants were reduced to beg for 
bread, the great cities were half deserted, and 
forest wolves often devoured the seattered inhua- 
bitants of deselated villages, Belgium remained 
wider Spanish dominton until the memorable vic- 
tory of Ratnillies, in 1706, after which it was gub- 
ject agin to Austria; and having been several 
times conquered by, and reconquered from, the 
French, it was incerporated, in i795, with the 
Vreneh republic, and dividel into departments. 
By tis union, Belgium secured a suppression of 
all the old feudal privileges, exemption from ter- 
‘torial contributions, the abolition of tithes, a 
phe extensive division of real property, a repeal 
of the game laws, an admirable registry nw, a 
cheap svatem af tax collection, the advancenent, 
of education in eeutral scheols ail ivceums, a 
uniform system of legislation by the creation ot’ 
codes, publicity of judicial proceedings, trial ly 
jury, and the general use of dhe French language, 
My the congress of Vienna, the provinces of Bel- 
Mm Were annexed to those of Iiolland, to form 

he kingdom of the Netherlands, which existed 
fentil the revolution in’ x30, when Belerum be- 
edme an Uulependent nation, Her unien with 
‘Holland was ene of convenience on the p 
those by whom it was newotiated, 


The eity of Ghent contained | 
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butable to any eongeniality of the 
together, who differ in national character, in re- 
gion, and, to sume extent, in language, The 
Belgians complained of being forced into a union 
which they would aot lave sought, and that its 
terms were unequal ‘The Freneh revolution af 
133) excited the predisposition to insurreetionary 
mevement, and the result was a declaration, 
al, tinally, & general recognition, of independence, 
leading to the election of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-otha as first Kine of the Baleiens, 
Antiguities— No part of Europe con tains, within 
the same extent of area, so many objects, and fur- 
Hishes so niany associations, to’ interest the anti- 
qiarian, the political, ecclesiastical, or military 
lusterian, the artist, and the poet. | Numerais 
anciont cities and towns, some of whieh existed 
Jong before the Christian era, still are adorned 
with Inasnilicont Gothic structures of the middle 
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people joined 


apes, that recall te the imagination the foreecous 
Bruges aumually exported stills of Bnetish anid : 


pageantry of the days of chivalry; and on meny 
alone hill, and forest solitude, stand the ruins of 
castles, abbeys, and chateaus, whose lordly owners 


Shave Leen the heroes of romintic legends, In the 


valine of the weel au - 


_——————.— 


' Belyinm is the country of 1 








Sand do. provinces are found lHthoi, tumuli, and 
ather remains of the Celtic Druids, to whom is 
attributed the oxeavation of numerous Apxirtments 
aul passages de several subterranean CAVOTS, 
furticilarly that oof the hill of St. Peter, near 
Maestricht, which contatus above 100,000 differant 
avenues, 12 fhm width, and from G to 24 in heieht, 
Ninherous coins and ipedats of the Homa have 
been found on the sites of their camps and roads: 
and Roman masourv, containing Iseriptivus in 
honour of the Menapian divinities, las been dis- 
covered amoung the relies of ancient towns, in 
places now overflowed hy the sea. Near Charleroy, 
In the midst of beautifia scenery. are the ruins of 
the celebrated Abbey of Alne, the Cloisters of which 
were formed by 3800 columus of the tinest marble, 
Phe old castles of the 1oth century, in the nebeh— 
bourhwood ef Licwe, are described in Sir Walter 
Seott's novel of Ghientin Durward. 

The number of eminent and remarkable indivi_ 
duals who were born in Belvium is very preat, 
uth of the Emperor 
Charles ¥., of Sealigrer, Lipsins, and Van Helniouts 
af the peopsraphers Ortelius and Mereator: of 
John of Graunt, or Ghent: of Perkin Warbeek, 
who was the son of a Jew of Tournay; af the 
painters Van Eyck, Queutin Matays, Rubens, Vai- 
dyke, Peniers, Jordaens, Snyders, and mat uy other 
painters of the Flemish sehool, 

BELGRADE (an, Singidunum), a fortified (own 
of the principality of Servia, on the THvht bank of 
the Danube, at the point where 1é is jomed by the 
mave; lat. 41° 47" 46” NY Jong, 20°30" F, Pap, 
estimated about 30,000. From its position, on the 
limits of the Austrian and Turkish empire, at the 
contlucnee of two great rivers, its great streneth, 
aml the numerous sieges it has sustalued, much 
interest has Jeng been attached to Belerade. [ts 
citadel, on a steep Lill, 100 ft, high, near the centre 
of the town, occupies a niast formidable POSTLGN, 
if has been very strone)y furtitied : and if it WCTt 
properly repaired and garrisoned, with the forti> 
feations on the low gramid at the junction of the 
rivers sweepiny as they da every approach by Tatd 
and water, i¢ would be all but impregnable, Lat- 


iterly, however, its works have been neglected. 


and they are now coiny fast to ruin. Within the 
citadel are the arsenal and magazines, the priu- 
cipal mosque, and the palace of the pacha: the 
latter coustructed of woud and mud! The tewn 
hes principally to the Wy and SW. of the fort ress, 


art of t partly alouge the Save. and partly on higher ground, 
ul not atiri- | and is surrounded by walls and pihsudes, vene- 
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rally in a ruinous state, The situation of the town 
is no better than that of the citadel. Many of its 
houses arein ruins; most of them are of the meancst 
possible deacription, ‘worse even than the cabins 
of the Irish :’ and the streets are disgustingly filthy, 
and infested with herds of half-starved dogs. The 
bazar consists of several rows of miserable wooden 
booths, entirely open towards the street: their as- 
sortment. of goods corresponds with their appear- 
ance, ‘The reiening Prince of Servia formerly re- 
sided at Kragugewatz, but he has built here a: 
handsome houxe in the upper part of the town, a 
Greek chureh, and barracks, The manufactures 
are inconsiderable, consisting principally of carpets, 
silk goods, some descriptions of hardware and eut- 
lery, with saddlery, &c. It has a good port oi 
the Danube, and it is admirably situated for trade, 
of which, in consequence, it still preserves some 
sroall stare. 

The ‘Turks, undér Solyman the Magnificent, 
touk Belgrade in 1522, and held it till 1688, when | 
it was taken by the Imperialists. Two years alter, | 
it again fell into the hands of the Turks; and! 
though it has sinee been repeatedly taken by the 
Imperialists, they have, in most instances, soon 
after restored if ta its Ottoman masters, af wliose | 
miserable government its prezent abject and (lee i 
cradled condition is a stnking, though, unhappily, ; 
not a rare example, It was taken, in L8i, by | 
the Servian insurgents, who, on being oblivecd | 
to abandon it in 1813, burnt the suburbs, and 
partly destroyed the fortifications, The town was - 
placed, in 1818, along with Servia, under the soyve- | 
reienty of Prince Milosch ; but its citadel, according: | 
to treaty, is still occupied by 4 Turkish garrison, 

BELADA, an inland town of the regency of j 
Algiers, prov. Titteri, at. the foot of the Lesser | 
Atlas, near the plain of Metidjah: 24m, 8. Algiers, . 
and 10 m. NIE. Medeah; lat. 36° 18’ N., long, 29 | 
4h'K. Tt is surrounded by a wall 12 to 16 ft. 
high, which has four gates, one at each of the | 
eardinal points. Its streets are wicler und more 
agreeable than those of Algiers: the town is well 
supplied with water, and contains many gardens, 
It suffered much from the violent earthquake of 
1825, since which the houses have heen with ouly | 
a cromnd-floor, Belida has some trade in grocery, | 
spices, and other natural produce ; its vicinity is | 
{fertile and picturesque. In July, 1430, the in- | 
habitunts invited the French toe defend them, 
ayainst the Kabyles; but after their arrival the 
Bedouins eempelled the eitizens to take up arms | 
seainst them, Next year, however, the French | 
teok Deluda, | 

BELINZON A, or BELLENZ, a town of Swit! 
zerland, cant. ‘Ticino, of which it is the cap., In & 
deep valley on the banks of the Ticino, om. above 
where it falls inte the Lago Maggiore, and $3 mn. | 
Ligano; lat. 469 1 84° N., long. HO O68 BO" 
Pop, 2.196 in (x60, Being situated near the &. 
extremity of the great roa from italy to Switzer- 
land, by the St. Gothard pass, it is A depot for the 
merchandise passing between them, It has a 
handsome church, and a bridge over the Ticino, 
714 ft. long, and 2-4 ft, wide. 

BELI'LZ, or BELZIG, a town of Prussia, prov. 
Brandenburg, 12 m. 8, hy Ve. Potsdam, Pop. 
9.674 in 1861, It iy surrounded by old walls and 
fosses; and is the scat of a beard of ecclesiastical 
inspection, Flax is grown extensively in its 
vienity, and it has manufactures of timen and dwo 
paper-mills, 

* BELLA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. DPo- 
tenva, cap. cant, bom. 8, by W. Melfi, Pop. ; 
560 in LR6l. It is situated on a hill; has a col- | 
lesiate and one other church, a hospital and three | 





gharitalile foundations, 
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BELLEVILLE-SUR-SAONE 


BELLAG, a town of France, dép. Haute Vienne, * 


cap. arrond,, en the dechivity of a steep hill, mear 
the contluence of the Vincou and the Gartempe, 
$4 mn. NNW. Linoees. Pop, 3,683 in 1861, The 
town has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, an 
agricultural society, with various manufactures, 
and @ considerable trade in cattle, oak timber, and 
chestnuts. 

BELLARY ( Faelahari), a distr, or collectorate of 
Hindostan, presid. Madras, part of the Balaghaut 
ceded distr, (See BaALaAciaur.} 

Beus.ary, the cap. af the above eollectorate, an d 
the head-quarters of a civil estab, and a military 
division, 280 m. NE. Marlras; lat. 14° 5 N., 
ny E. It consists of a square fortress 
on an isolated rock, with a pettah or small town 
below it, containing the best mibtary bazar in 
India. ‘This also is the name of a ruined town of 
Allahabad, formerly of great extent, and havig 
some fine THindoo temples in its vicinity. 

BELLE-FONTAINE, a village of France, dép. 
Vosyes, 7m, W. Remiremont, Pop, 2,006 m1 186). 
There are manufactures of cotton goods anid 
cutlery. 

BELLEGARDE, a fortress of France, dép. Py- 
réncea Urientales, on the Spanish frontier, 18m. 
4. Perpignan, close to the railway from Perpignan 
to Bareclona, aeross the Pyrenees, It is a fortress 
of the first class, constructed in the reign of Louis 
X1¥,, to command the pass of Perthus. It was 
taken in 1793 by the Spaniards, and retaken the 
following year by the French, ellegarde is also 
the name of several small towns in different parts 
of France. | 

BELLEISLE, an island at the N. entrance to 
the straits of the same name, between the country 
of the Exquimaux, or New Britain, and the N. end 
of Newfoundland. It is 21m. in cirenit, and 16m, 
from the eoast of Labrador. On the NW, side it 
hes a harbour for fishing vessels or small craft. 

BELLE-ISLE_-EN-MER, an island of France, 


in the Atlantic, $m. 8. of Quiberon Point, Lennie 


inchuled in the dép. Morbihan, It is almost every~- 
where surrounded by high steep rocks, Its NW. 
end is in Jat. 479 32’ N., and its 8. part in lat. 47° 
16°N. It is about if m. in length, its greatest 
breadth being about 6m. It is accessible only at 
three havens or ports, all of which are dry at low 
Wiley. 
principal, us well 
bRO Gd. 
200 ft, in length, and is protected by a strong 
citael, It has only 6 ft. at high water, but the 
road is generally safe. The too other accessible 
points, Sauzon and Loc Mania, are also both for- 
tified, The island is fertile, produciug excellent 
wheat and horses. The inhabitants are exten- 
sively engaged in the sardine fishery, and make 
excellent. pilots, 

This island was purchased in 1648 by kouquet 
‘ntendant of finance to Louis XEV., and was ex 
changed in 1718 by his descendant for the com) 
of Gisors. In 1761 it was taken by the Engtish 
but was restored to France in 1763, i 

BELLESME, or BELLEME, a town of France, 
dép, Orne, cap, cant., on a hil! which commands 
the environs, near the forest of the same name, 
oom, ESE. Alencon, Pop, 3,156 in 1861. The 
houses are well built; streets straight, neat, and 
well paved, ‘The want ofranning water is supplied 
by wells. It has fabrics of coarse linens and cottong 
und a considerable trade in wood and horse” 

BELLEVILLE-SUR-SAONE, a town of France, 
dep,’ Rhone, cap. cant., on the Rhone, 8m, XN 
Villefranche. Pop. 8,052 in 1861, It has a mann 
facture of stuffs, called coton brochee, and musling 
A goad wine is made in the neighbourhood. 


as the capital. Pop. 3,931 in 


Of these Palais, on the E. coast, is the . 


Theo haven here is formed by a stone pier, >, 


aa 
i 


BELLEY 


* BELLEY, a town of France, dé 
foud,, between two hills, within 4 m. of 
42 m. E. Lyons on the railwa 
Geneva. Lat, 459 45’ 99" N,, lone. 5° 41° 19" FE, 
Pop. 4,786 in 1861, It isthe seat of a bixhep; has 
atribunal of first. instance, a director of customs, 
a secondary ecclesiastical school, a public library, 
and a museum of antiquities, The episcopal palace, 
finished only a few years before the Revolution, 
is onc of the most remarkable edifices in the depart- 
ment. The bishopric was founded in 412, 
BELLINGHAM, a market town of England, eo. 
Northumberland, on the Tyne, 22 m. W, Morpeth, 
ind 24m. WNW. Newcastle, Pop., in 1821, 404 
1834, dod; in 1sG1, 866, The parish, an 1861, had 
a population of 1,662. The tawn is supposed te 
occupy the site of a Roman station, and several 
circwar intrenchments of the fortified villages of 
the Rritons are in the neighbourhood. ‘fhe entire 
parish belonged to the Eari of Derventwater, and 
Was given to Greenwich Hospital, with the other 
eslates of that nobleman, on his attainder in 1715. 
The church, dedicated te St. Cuthbert, is small 
auiokl There are places of wormhip fo 
aid Roman Catholics; a free school, 


the Rhone, 


poorly en- 


duwed ; and a book club, formed in 180%. ft 4s a 
station for recetving votes at elections fur members 


fur the 8. div. of the co. Markets are held on 
suturdays; fairs on the first malurday after Lath 
mebt., amd the Wednesday befure Cond Friday: 
aiso * lirings’ for servants on the S 
2th May and 12th Novy. (Au Interesting aecuunt 
of the parish of Bellingham was read by Alen Wn. 
Ny, Charlton, of Hesleyside, before the British 
Assoclalion, at Neweastle, August 103, The 
paper was published in the ‘Journal of the Statis- 
Qeal Society,’ Dec i863) 

BELI-ROCK, a dangerotts ledge of rocks, off 
the coast of Seotland, mm Uie German Ocean, op- 
posite to the Frith of Tay, 2m. E, Bui 
Point. The ledge is about 850 yards in lenerh, 
by about 110in breadth, At low water, some of 
Its siummits appear fram 4 io 8 ti, above the lovel 
af the sea, but at high water they are always 
covered, = Manry vessels have been Jost on tits | 
Tock, over which the sea breaks with tromendats 
fury. "Po lessen the chance of such disastors 
miugnificent, lighthouse, coustructed on the ma 
af the Kddystone, was erected, on oue of its punts, 
11 1808-10, ‘The total height of the lnulding, in- 
dudiug the light-room, is 115 ft., the lantern Leetiryr 
elevatud $0 ft, above the sea at high-water mark, 
The light-is revelving, the tlashes succeeding each 
other every two minutes. Lat. of lichthouse 
ab? 26" N., one, 2° 23" W, During foggy weathers, 
bells are tolled every half minute, 

BELLUOUNO (an, Bedlenan), a city of Northern 
jtaiy, cap. prev. same name, in the valley, and on 
the $. bank of the Piave, at the place where it is 
jomed by the Ordo, on the great road connecting 

‘cna with Venice, 48m. N. of the latter: lat, 
40° 7° 46" N,, Jong, 129 13°51" EF, Pop, 13.600 
i i857, The town is surrounded by an old wail: 
is well built; has a cathedral, destened ny Tal- 
ladio, andl several churehes and convents; a rich 
hospital, a gymnasium, with various other ediea- 
tional establishments, aud a yaluable publie library. 
Water is conveyed inte the town from a distance 
by a fine aqueduct. It is the seat of the provineial 
(Austrian) authorities, and has fabries of silk. WAX, | 
leather, hats, and carthenware: witha considerable | 
-frade in timber, and larywe faira in February and 
April, Napoleon conferred on Marshal Victor the | 
tite of Duke of Gelluno., 

BELMONT, a town of France, dcp, Loire, cap. 
cant. 16m. NE. Roanne, Poo. 3,594 in 1861, 
BELMONTE, a tuwn of Southern ltaly, prov. 
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Cosenza, on a mountain not far from the Mediter- 
ranean, 14 m, WSW, Cosenza. Pop. 4,142 in 
1859, The town has a castle, four churches, and 
some trade in sill, ' 
BELOOCHISTAN (an. Gedrosia, and the coun- 
tries of the Ichthyophagi, Orite, Arabitiu, de, 
Arrian}, a country of S. Asia, lying between 
24° 55’ and 80° 15° N. lat., and 57° 40‘ and @9° 15 
i. long.; having N, Aivhanistan, Seistan, and 
the sandy desert of Canbul; E. Upper and Lower 
Slide; W. Persia; and S. the Indian Qvean : 
; length, E. to W., 700 miles; breadth, on either 
| side, 350 m,, and 190 in the centre: arca 200, 00K) 
Knglish sq. m. Pop. has been estimated at 
_ 8,900,000: this, nodoubt, is far bevond the mark ; 
probably, 1,000,000 would be nearer the truth. 
| Ar. Pottinger deseribes the country under the 
following divisions — 
Ch. TF. No.of Inhab. 


/1. Prov, of Sarawan =, . . Kelat 2O OG) 
— Jhilawan , ar fmhree 2,500 

jz. —- Rukran ‘ . Kedje 

| — Lis ' . Bela 2,000 

A, Catch Gunidara Gindava (Hur- 

(and Hurrond Daju rand} 

' 4. Kohistan . . ’ . Puhra, Surhud 


mh Phat Desert. 
ti. Sinde, 


The first four divisions only will be noticed in 
this article; the Sut belongs properly to Caubul, 
and the Gth will be treated of seprirately, 

by far the greater partof Beloochistab ia moun- 
tainous, and especially its I. and W, diviskoms, 
which cemsist of two table-lands; those of Kelat, 
and Kohistan (the land of aaientains), whose 
Tanges rau mostly Nv and S., and communicate 
with cach other by several other extensive rnigees 
rianing E. oand Wy. across the central prov. of 
Mukran., Those in the E., which separate De- 
foochistan from Sinde, and bound Cutch Gundaya 
W., are a lateral branch from the Uindeo-Koosh, 
by which the country is so intersected ijn various 
directions fas to resemble a piece of network 2 it 
varies preaily in with; in Jat, 30° being 275 m., 
but at Cape Monge, which is formed by it, it Is 
only 40 ni across: the height of the range has not 
heen measured: but Kelat, the most elevated 
polit, is thought hy Pottinger to be 8,000 ft., and 
by Bell (Notes on Rollin’s Ane, Ilist.) to be 10,000 
ft. above the level of the sea, These ‘ Brahooie 
meuutains ’ terminate SW. in a remarkable range 
running NW, to about 28° N, lat., where it divides ; 
ane arm passing NJt. toward the Afghan hills, the 
other, the Wushatee, or Much mountains, direct 
W. for two degrees, bounding the desert S., and 
then uniting with the W. table-land, or that of 
Kohistan, This latter communicates N., by a 
long chain, with the Paropamisan mountains W, 
of Herat, and after enclosing the deserts of Bun 
poor and Dushkurd by another chain, W., with 
those of Kerman (Persia), A considerable range 
passes in a waving manner E., to meet the Bria- 
hovic mountains, varying in its distance from the 
sea from 23 to 100 m., and dividing Mukran into 
to parts, the coast and the interior, Tle height 
of the W. is somewhat inferior to that of the E, 
mountains, ' 

Excepting those of Lus and Cutch Gundava, 
which provs, are entirely flat, and that of Wudd, 
in Jhalawan, thore are hut few plains of any fur- 
tility, The coast division of Mukran is covered 
by flat barren sands destitute of water, and, ex- 
cepting date trees, of all vegetation, The desert 
of Bunpoor, a sank waste, 153 m, long by 80) m, 
broad, is a continuation of the deserts which pre- 
vuil im the middle ef Persia and the SW. of 
Afghanistan. It was through the plains of Muk- 
ran and the succeeding desert of Bunyoor that 
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Alexander the Great led his artny into Persia, 
during which march so much was suffered from 
thirst and famine, It is not now believed that 
his loss of men was so preat as has been repre- 
sented, but the troops kept too near the hills: had 
they been close to the shore they would have 
found fresh water on digging a fuvt or two below 
the surface, 

Cutch Gundava, intersected by some of the W. 
tributaries of the Indus, is the only well-watered 
province, The remainder of Beluochistan suffers 
from want of water, excepling, perhaps, a few 
Tice grounds in die prov. of Las, There is not a 
rividet in the N., and only afew along the coast, 
which, althoueh sometimes swollen in ai few 
minutes io torrents, by profuse rains, are for the 
most part of the year ucarly dry. The prinexial 
atrenm is the Prust or Mooleedance (probably the 
Boodoor of the desert, and, if sa, rising Ny of the 
Wushatee mountains, and running a course of 
LO om, before reaching the sea, in 619 44° FE, 
long.) 3 the Poorally (an. Aredis), the second in 
size, rises inn Lus, N. of Bela, and falls ita the 
hay of Sonmnesny > for 24 m, this stream is navi- 
salle for small boats, (Pottinger, p. 297.) 

The geolacey of this regian is nearky unknown : 
the rocks in the mountainous parts are erey or 
Jblack; the sath is commonly stony, but comsisding 
mostly of a black loam in the valleys; m1 Kohistan 
some of the lofty lil] tracts are cevered by a 
veectalile mould. Former voleanie action is evi- 
dent in this provinee, which yields most of the 
minerals found m= Beloochistan, viz., sal am- 
moniac, wrimstene, alum, itre, reck-salt, lead, 
iron, copper, tn, naplitha, Ee. (Potnger, pp. §22, 
ke.) Gokd and silver are found only in dhalawan, 
Tiliom, SSW, of Kelat; antimony In vast quan- 
tity S. of Kelat, sphur, alum, and a red aperient 
salt. in the dilly between Relat and Coteh Gam- 
ava: while and grey marble near Nooshky on 
the borders of the desert: salt in efHorescenve on 
the plains of Lus. 

The climate is healthy except in Mukran. In 
the mountainous provinces there are four different. 
seasons in the vear, asin Europe; the spring from 
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| 
: and straw are the ¢ehief food of the cattle: 


Lions and tigers are rare, but beth are found 
on the E, border; hyenas, wolves, and jackals, 
prevail over the whole country, and wild dogs, 
which hunt in packs of twenty or thirty. Leo- 
pards, wild cats, and other species of the feline 
tribe, infest the jungles; and wild asses, ante- 
lopes, elks, red and moose deer, hares, mon- 
gooses, and mountain goats, are common; eagles, 
kites, magpies, are found round Kelat: water- 
fowl], herous, flamingoes, bustards, partridges, 
lapwings, and snipes, are natives: fish abound 
on the coasts; where they form the chief foad of 
both man and beast, but not im the rivera: Che- 
font and Festacea are also abundant; vermin and 
venomous animals are by 110 means so COMMON as 
in Windostan. (Pottinger, pp. 828, 329.) 

Pasture being considerably more abundant. than 
arable land, and the population consisting clietiv 
of wandering shepherd tribes, the number of cattle 
is considerable. The sheep are of the fat-ta:led 
kind; the goats have rough and black hair: the 
larce cattle are mustly of the black breed, or 
tnittalees, The horses af Cutch Gundava, and the 
country S. of Kelat, which are those chiefly sent 
te Tnlia, are large, strong, and bony, but viciens ; 
(hose of Mukran and Lous are smatt and spiritiess : 
there are imules and asses; but camela and dro- 
medaries are preferred as Leasts of burden, Camel- 


in the S. ef Mukran and Lus there are two crops 
of the former yearly, owing tothe two wet seasons, 
Excepting in Cutch Gundaya, which 1s fertile, 
well cultivated, and said te be capable of producing 
enough of grain for all the inhalutants of Beloo- 
chistan, nat a hundredth part of the country 1s 
cultivated: the table-lands yield only the coarser 
proatuce of Afglanistan, All the kinds of grain 
known 1m Lidia are, however, grown : Vi2Z., Tiée, 11 
the marshes on the coast (but it will not thrive 
nm Cuteh Gundava, thongh it be abundantly 
moist), wheat, barley, Holcus spicatus and sorghum, 
maize, sesamum, ¢e, The wheat and barley do 
Hot ripen so soon as in’ Britain: im the upper 
| parts of Sarawan and Jhalawan the former is sown 
in August and September, and reaped in June; 


i. 


the middie of February to the middle of April: 
the summer theneeforward to the beginning of 
Aust, the heats of which are intense oly to- 
wards the latter end: the autumn lasts ttl the 


ilarley suwn a month later comes to maturity 
jit. about eight months; maize, im warm and 
sheltered places, iu three or four months, dn 
Cuteh Gundava, Lus, and a part of Mukran, 


Qetober snows; and the winter, which is very 
severe, for the rest of the vear, En the sprig 
there are show, hail, and violent wis, amd the 
weather is quite as fluctuating generally as in 
Envlauct In Mukran and lus there are tour sea- 
suns: twe wet, and a cold and a hot: the cokl one 
ix much mulder en the coast: the det one lasts 
from March to October, In Kelustan the Jone 


wheat ripens in six months, barley in five months, 
and oriental gram in from two to five months, 
Cotton, indigo, andl madder, are grown, but the in- 


i digo does not thrive: all the pulse and vegetables 
Feommioan with us are grown near Kelas, 


(Pat- 
tinver, pp, 824-826; Elphinstone, Caubui, p. 496.) 

Manufactures are very few and rude; most of 
the articles, heyend what are absolutely necessary 


rains are often yery partial, aml a famine not un- to the support of life, being imported from neigl- 


frequently ensues from drought, Cuteh Gamitaya 
enjoys ao much milder clinate than any oiler 
previnee, and is resorted to in the winter by many 
neishbouring chieltains, 

The best timber is that. of the Zizyphus jujuba, 
which is similar te teak; the palm tree etows in 
the Wy: the tamariid, neem, peepul (Ficus re- 
fiqinse), sissou, chinar (2/latenes orientalis), Mango, 


‘ak wu. for manure, 


hauring countries, in exchange for the few natural 
products, Sugar is prepared near Bela, the canes 
heing pressed itt a mill, the juice boiled in flat 
copper pans, and the article afterwards packed in 


bags of palmyra-ieaf, and exported: the sediment | 


Gum assafoctida is extracted 
from the stalk of the Ferd assaf, by incisions 
near the root, which permit the escape of the 


walnut, and sycamore, grow in this and other | juice: about 1 Tb. is obtained from each plant. 


parts of the country, 


Fruits of almost all kinds | Lhe geld and silver ores are never worked, but 


known in Europe, as apples, pears, apricots, | pass into the hands of ihe Hindoeo traders m 
peaches, pistachio, nuts, mulberries, pemeyra- | their rough state. at Kelat there is an armoury 


nites, with the plantain, guava, du, are common 
in many districts, Mukrau is famous for ite dates, 
“hich are exported m Jarge quantities : 
Kehut the almonds are se tine that thes may be 
blanched with a dry cloth: and niclons offen 


| belongings ty the khan, for swords, spears, and 


hynatehiacks; but their workmanship iw very. - 
N, of; clumsy and inferior, (?’ottinger, pp. 26-109.) 
' ‘The principal exports are horses, and other - 


r . . + 
Peattle, skins, dates, grain, some rice, cotton, silk, 


grow so large that a main is searcely able to lit oil, indigs, salt, borax, nitre, &e.; from Lus, grain, 


them. (Pottinger, pp. d27, 425,) 


| felt, and cvarse carpets, are sent into Mukran and 
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Arabia. From the latter country almonds and 
Caffre slaves are-imported, the Caffres being deemed 
very valuable; from India, iron, tim, lead, steel, 
copper, indiga, betel-nut, cochineal, ASAT, spices, 
silks, gokl-cloths, chintzes, and coarse woollena ; 
from Caubul and Khorassan, steel and copper ; 
{rom Scistan, white cloths, loongees, turbans; from 
Sine, Shikarpoor, &c., porcelain, tohacco, coffee, 
and opium, Broad cloth, Scotch plaids, and other 
Iuropern manufactures, are highly prized, 

The people are nearly equally divided between 
two dlistinet nations, the Belouches, occupylug the 
W., and the Brahoocs, inhabiting the E, division 
of the country. The former are desirous to be 
thought descendants of the Arabs, but are not 
plivsically like them, and are considered by Pot- 
tinver tu have beet arivinally Seljukeés, They are 
tall, long-faced, but with not unpleasant fentiures, 
and have yencrally strong, active, and athletic 
francs, = They are subdivided into three tribes ; 
the Nharoods, who live W. oof the Great Desert, 
amd Rinds and Muehsves, in Cuteh Gaunliva, aiid 
near the Desert of Kelat, Shey are brave, im- 
Jefuous, iuured te fatigue, frecbooters, ablorring 
pelty thefts, but applauding wholesale plunder; 
uften wasting and destraying whole districts, yet 
curiously Bleudine an *ingenuous hospitality with 
this predatory ferucity.’ Like all pastoral nations, 
they have no permanent residence, but live in 
khcis, or societies of four or five tents, movin 
about asx pasture is found suitable for cheir Hocks 
and herds, Their food consists of wheaten and 
hurley cakes, rive, dates, ehoese, sweet and sour 
milk, legume soup, onions, garlic, wasiloctida, red 
pepper, and occasionally flesh. AT] the Belanehes 
are Mussulmans of the sect of Omar, and their 
custoins are those of other Mohaminedas, mixed 
with sume plainiy derived from the ancient Jews, 
Polygamy is aHowed, but they treat their women 
with respect and attention; they have often nu- 
merous slaves, and ijn niawy respects behave to 
them with great kindness, “hey are anned with 
a matchlock, sword, spear, dagger, and shield, 
Wich they commonly derive from foreign traders, 
They are good marksmen, invariably hitting a 
target 6 inches square, while on horseback, at full 
gllop. A popular sport with them is to remove 
and carry away on the tap of a spear, while at full 
gallop, a stake driven deep into the grounds an 
eperiition which requires much dexterity. Cudgel 
paying, wrestling, warlike exercises, and field 
ports, form the rest of their amusements. ‘The 
dress af the men is a white or blue calico shirt, 
bettoned round the neck, and reaching below the 
knees ; trowsers of the same, puckered round the 
inkles; skippers; a close quilted eetten eap or 
turban, and scarf, Lhe wemen wear long garments 

of red or brown cotton, reaching ta the ankles, but 
open in front from the bosem idewnwards; very 
wile trowsersa of silk; and the hair either part cel 
in separate locks in front, ail then tied up together 
Ina knot on the crown of the head, or covered by 
ahandkerchtef, ‘The language of the Belooches 
Is & durlect of the Persian, corruptly pronounced, 
hit from which tongue half the words are borrowed, 
(Pottinger, pp. 65-67, 270; Elphinstone, p. 495.) 

The Braboucs are inferior in height te the Be- 
looches, have short thigsh-bones, a round face, fat. 
features, and often brown hair and beards. Their 
habits are still more unsettled than those of the 

Belooches, but they are not so predatory, rapreions, 

*. avaricious, revenvefid, or erucl, Pottinger prefers 
their general character very much to that of the 


former, wid represeals them as active, liclitstrious, | 


iaborlows, quiet, hospitable, faithtul, and more 
under the control pf their chiels, ‘Phey live ehieiby 
on anumal food, of which they are very voracious, 
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and are admitted by the Belooches to be better 
marksmen than themselves, They live either in 
tents, about 12 yards long by as many feet wide, 
built of sticks, and covered with coarse blankets, 
or in houses, which in the towns, as well aa the 
open country, are built of tamarisk or other wooden 
framework, flanked with mud, or bricks of unburnt 
clay, and ill-thatched with prass, The men are 
occupied in the outdoor and the women in the 
indeor employments, but the latter are not kept 
secluded, and all mix and eat tarether, Their 
religion is Mohammedan: their dress very similar 
(to that of the Belooches, except that felt fur caps, 
aul garments of felt, are often worn by the men, 
| Their language is like the Hindou of the Punjab. 
(Pottinger, pp. 12-54, 70-76.) 

A race called Dewahrs inhabit different, parts of 
| the country, who are probably descendants of the 
| Gucbres, driven from Persia by the Arabs in the 
)e8th year of the Hepira : they are below tha middle 
| beiht, with blunt features and high cheek-bones : 
;are civil and abliging, though not hospitable ; 
| being fuithfal and trustworthy, the guard of the 
palace of the khan of Kelat is entirely composed 
}of them, Their langnaye is pure Persian; their 
treatment of females better than that of any other 
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Moslem people. (Ibid, pp. 80-274.) 

Hlindoes are tolerated, and Monopolise most of 
the trade in Kelat and the necthbouring provinces, 
but they are not allowed to setile in Beloochistan 
j With their wives and families, There is a con- 
siderable infision of Hindeo blood and manners 
among the inhabitants of Cutch Gundava and 
lus, where the people are indolent in their habits, 
and incessantly smeking, In Mukran the people 
(are larger built and darker in colour, from inter- 
Marriages with Cafire slaves; the women in this 
prov, are d)-favoured, and none of them long-lived, 

(hid. pp, 11430, 78-301.) 

‘The government is nominally under the khan 
of Kelat, but chiefly in the hands of the sirdars of 
mich individual tribe. The khan, however, can 
oblige cach sirdar or chief to furnish him with a 
contingent of troops in case of need. The public 
Tevenues dre perhaps about 350,000 rnipees a year 
(30,0002), a large part. of which is paid in produce, 
which the khan afterwards disposes of to the 
Hindoe merehants. The taxes are moderate : 
1-20th of the produce is paid for lands reduiringr 

Irigation and much labour; froin 1-16th to“l-10th 
for other lands: the rexpective sirdars stop a part 
of this, in payment of collection. Five rupees is 
pail fur a camel-load of goods entering Kelat, and 
fs per cent, on goods soid, excepting cattle, The- 
khan generally sits in judgment. in cases of murder, 
This crime may sometimes be compromised with 
Lhe friends of the deceased, but in the event of the 
murler of a foreigner, immediate execution waits 
upon the criminal, Adultery may be punished by 
the death of both, by the hand of the offended 
party. Burglary and night rebbery are capital 
crimes, Petty differences are adjusted or (lisposedt 
of by the sirdars, and minor offences are punished 
by flogging and imprisonment, (Uhid. pp, 249-294.) 

Almost all the inhabitants of Beloachistan are 
nearly barbarous aud uncivilised: neither the Be- 
loocheekee nor Brahoovkee are written tongues, 
aud he is greuthly honoured, and called ‘moollee,’ 
who can read the Koran, They are quite igno- 
raut of all the conntries in their neighbourhood, 
and faney the Dritish EK. I, Company (af which 
they have heard frum the Hindoos) to be ‘an okt 
woman with plenty of money.’ Medicine they 
are totally unaequaimted with; and to cure a fever 
p the body all over, 
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lihey will shampue or tham 
| (Hud. pps. 26-140, &e,) 
| Lhis eountry was quite unknown to Exnroneans 
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until the time of Alexander the Great: the hiils 
were then inhabited ly a race of savages, the 
shore by peaple who subsisted as at present on fish, 
thence called by the Grecks feftéhyophagi. For 
nearly ten centurics afterwards there are ne recards 
of Keloochistan. A ealiph of Bagdad, iu the vear 
G2 of the Hegira, led au army through if te Simde ; 
it was afterwards taken possession of by Susaoed, 
son of the Emp. Mahmoud, and remained governed 
by his dynasty till 1759, when Nadir Shah haying 
conquered it, bestowed it, with the title of bepler- 


bog, on al ancestor of the present khan of Relat. | 


Until 1748 it was tributary to the khan of Caubul. 

BELP, a village of Swi 
the Gurben, at the foot of the Belpero. near rhe 
S bank of the Agr, 5m. SE. Derne, Pop. 1,567 
In URGE, 

BE LPECIT, a town of France, dép. Aude, cap, 
eat. at the coniluenee of the Lers and the Vixiege, 
15 om SW, Castelnaudary, Pop. 2.442 in ised. 
There is a neuninetery of cloth. 

BELPER, a market town and chapelry of hag- 
land, co. Derby, par. Duftiehh and tink Appletree, 


Son. N. Derby, af mo Si. Manchester, and 134m, 


NW. London, Ttlas a stationon the merth branch 
of the Midland railway. Pop. i884 In 1d, and 
9,509 in IS61, ‘The tewn is situated ina valley, 
through whieh the Derwent dows, This river is 
crossed, at the N,ened of the teen. by a stone 
hiidee of three arcles. 


cular, ix well fail. “The market-place, im an ele- 


vated situation, is surromided by handsume shops, 


Courts leet are held here at Easier and Alichach 


mas, when the officers af the town, eomprisiag a! 
constable. aud other public olltcors, are elected ard 
sworn. Lelperis one of (he places for taking votes: 


at the election of M.P. dor the S, division of the 
eo, The vine isa caricy. im the arclileaconry 


al Dery, tHoeese of Liehtiell and Coventry: pa 


fron. viear of Dutliehd, ‘There are places of worslap 


for dissenters, and alse Sunday and diifant schools, ; 


and almshouses. There are seme cotton works, 
giving employment te ZUG people, The meann- 
facture of silk and coiton losiery in the town and 
netchbourhood is very extcusive. 
in theneighbeurhood, potteries, bleaching-rouids, 


and coal-works, ‘Fhe Cramtord Canal passes witha | 
20m. of the tawny; but its inest. impertatt chanel | 
of communication is the North Midland Maahyay. | 


The surrounding scenery is very beautiful and pic- 
TuPes ite, 


BELT (GREAT AND LITTLE), two of the: 


entrances nite the Baltic, which see. 

BELTURBET, a tewn of Treland, co. Cavan, 
on the Erne, él om. NW. by W. Dirblin, 64 m.N, 
lye W, Cavan, Pop. Lasoo in Ts6i, about one- 
third af whom are Dratestants, 
town, has a ceod market-house, and a spacious 
church; but it las no staple mannfactiure or trade, 
and is not ineversitws, ‘There is a considerable 
distillery within the liniits of the bor, Tt returned 
mem, to the trish VW. of €.. but was distin 
chised at the Union. Its trade is injured from 
there being a rapid or fallin the river on its one 
stile, aud shallow on the other. 

BELVEDERE, a tewn of Southern [taly, prov. 
Cosenza, on a lill washed by the Mediterranean, 
Sb. NNW. Cosenza, Pop. 4,600 m1 E862. it has 
a fort, several clurclies and convents, aud 6 ets- 
de-pict’, the revenues of which are appropriated 
to the portioving ef poor girls on ther marriage, 
Its wine said raisius are du considerable repute. 

BELVES, a town of France, dep. Dorikoeone, 


can, cant. Ebi, Sv, Sarlat, Pop, 2,006 mp dsol. * 


fe ts inills for @xtractine oil from nuts; and its 
fairs and markets are well frequented, 
RELYOLR, an extra-perochial distriet of Rag- 
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The tawn, though Tes | 


Phere are adeo | 


[t is a corporate | 
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land, partly in co. Leicester, partly in that of 
Lincoln, in hand. Franmland of the former, and 
soke of Grantham of the jatter; (8 m. N, by W. 
Londou. Pop. 105 in 1831, and 171 in 186], area 
170 xeres, The inhabitants are connected with 
the establishment at Belvoir Castle, the splendid 
seat of the Duke of Rutland, which crowns the 
summit of an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
‘ale whence its name is derived. ‘The site was 
dirst ocenpied by Robert de Todeni, standard- 
bearer of William the Conqueror, and remained 
with his lineal descendants Gil the reign of Erenry 


| IIL., when it passed, by marrige, to the Manners 
reorland, cant. Berne, on! family, ii whose possession ib has since remained, 


‘bhe structure, which had been destroyed in the 
wars of the Roses, was rebuilt by the first Earl 
of Kitland, whose title dates 12 Wen. VII. In 
I the last civil war it was alternately garrisoned by 
the royal and parliamentary forces, and was much 
injured: afier the Restoration it was again Te- 
paired by the tirst Duke of Rutland, Great un- 
pravements and additions were made te this 
imacnilicent pile by the fifth duke, under the 
direction of Wyatt, Whilst they were in progress 
adie nearty destroyed the whole: the irreparable 
Jinjury was the destruction of the fine picture 
leallury, in which were several of Sir J, Kevnolis’s 
padutings + and amongst others that of the Na- 
tivity. ‘Yhe castle is now restored fo more than 
ita former macnilicence, still preserving the style 
of an ancient Laronial residence, 

BENARES, a prov. of Hindostan, formerly in- 
-cluded in that. of Allahabad, presid. of Bengal ; 
containing the districts of Benares, Mirzapore, 
Ghazepore, and Juanpore; chiefly between kat. 
21? ancl 20° Ni, and Jong, 429 and #49 30" EL; 
having XN, Gornekpore; E, Bahar, S. the Berar 
ceded distr, ; aud W. the territory of the Rajah 
of Rewah, and the districts of AJlahabad and 
Juanpore, Area 8,670 sq.m. Pop, estimated at 
about 3,400,000, [bt comsists, for the most "part, 
of a cultivated flat, on both sides of the Ganges, 
and is, besides, well watered by the Goompty, 
fone, Caramnassa, &e, It chiefly produces: the 
drier grains, as wheat and barley, leeumes, tix, 
&e., Indie, suar, aud larve quantines of api, 
The latter is a government monopoly, and Bahar 
wud Benares are the only provinces in the Benzal 
presiiL, Iuwhieh itis permitted to be grown. -Phis 
prov. is amongst the most flourishing in Tudia, 
aul iueressing greatly in trade and prosperitt, 
particularly since the establishment of railbvay 
commiticativn, inaugurated by the opening of 
the vreat East Indian-bne, from Calcutta to the 
vertheri provinces. Mushne, gauges, brocades, 
‘and seme salt of an inferior king, are among the 
manufactures, 1-l0th of the pop. in the cities, 
and J-20th in the rest of the prov., are Mohamine- 
(tans; the judicial and other reculations of Bengal 

extend tu this prov. Defore 1775 Beriares be- 
longed to the nabob of Qude, who, in that year, 
pecded it te the British. 








| PBexares (Farenashi, Banser., of Kasi, the 
Heplendil)., a Jarge and celebrated city of Hindo- 


stan, presli. Deupalecap. prov. and distr. of the 
same ndine, seat of a court of circuit and appeal, 
amd one of the six chicf provmeial cities in the 
presi. at the head of a judicial division. Lat, 


(va? Boo NL, long. Soe 1 ing; on the NW. hank of 
the Ganges, abant 300 fect above the level of the 
hsear Gam, Lt, Allahabad, and liom. NAW. Cal 
jcuttacon the Fast Indian railway, from Calentea 


tu Delhi, Pop. estimated at GOO,000. at is the 
most holy’ city of the LBudoos; the ecclesiastical 


metropolis, in fact, of Tudia, aut is resorted to by 


pderins from all quarters, especially trem the 


Aaharatta eauntries, and from even Tibet and 


+ 
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Birmah, Accorling to Bishop Heber, it ‘is cefr-! believct by the Hindoos te form no part of the 
tainly the richest, as well as probably the mofst | terrestrial globe, but to rest upon the point of 
populous, city in the peninsula,’ Its first view 4s; Siva's trident: hence, they say, no earthquake 
extremely fine; it extends about 4 m, along the | ever affects it. In 1017 it was taken by Sultan 
huik of the river, which ts considerably clevated§ | Mahmoud, and from 1190 followed the fortunes 
and adorned with large ghauts, or lancding-placesg ! of the Delhi sovereieus: since 1775 it has enjoyed 
with Jong and handsome tights of stepa, ‘Its tranquillity under the British, interrupted only of 
Innidings, which are crowded, built of stone or |Sone cecasion by a religious conflict between the 
brick, and uniquely lofty; here and there the | Rlindvos and Mussulmans, on the latter breaking 
sculptured pyramidal tups of smalk pagodas; and ; (iown a pillar, called « Siva's Walking-stick.’ ‘The 
tie great mosque of Aurungzebe, with its gilded | wajah of Benares is a pensioner on English bounty, 
dome glittering in the sunbeam, and two minarets | gind without anv political puwer, 
towering one above the other, form a grand and BENCOOLEN, a marit. town of Sumatra (E, 
imposing coup-de'i.” ‘The streets are extremely (archipelago), and-the principal settlement of the 
narrow, and the opposite sides approach in some f Dutch, as furmerly of the British, on that. island. 
parts se near each other as to be united by gal- 1 1 stands on the SW, coast, in lat, 8° 49° N.. long. 
Jeries; the only open space is the market-place, 702? 1° E. The town, which is small and well 
eonstructed by the present goy., but the Chey ix + Iuilt, is said*to be unhealthy: but Fort Miurl- 
well drained and healthy, #In I80L there were borough, originally constructed by the Lritish, in 
upwards of 12,000 houses, from one to six stories |} 1685, stands a little farther lniand, in a healthier 
high, built of Lriek or stene, and 16,000 mare of Htualion, The pop. is composed of Dutch and 
mud, with tiled roofs. The former ledge, at ani other Europeans, or their descendants, Ooloas, 
avetage, about 15 persons on a tloor; these of six } Chinese, Balinese, and Malays. The trade of 
stories often contanming from 130 toe 200 jndivi- | Pencvolen hal ¢reathy deelined previously to the 
duals cach: they are built round a court-vard, and eession made by Great Britain in 1885. The 
heave small windows, many verandahs, galleries, , pects consist chietly of cloths, rice and salt, 
&c; much patting, carving, and elaborate stone-:) to¥acea, sugar, handkerchiefs, &e.,from Batavia ; 
work ; and are Soller not wulike (hose represented opm and various fabrics from Gengal and the 
i Canaletii's © Views of Venice”? The enuseways | Corennimdel coast: printed cottons, cutlery, and 
are much lower than the Jewer tlhours of the! metalic ariucles, fram Lurope; and salted fish, 
houses, which haye mostly arched rows in front, | roes, eg, poulity, oil, and timber, from -oller 
with little shops behuwl them: each street, or {parts of the island. The Enelish endeavoured to 
bagaar, 18 devoted to a separate trade. ‘The prin. cultivate the clove and nutes here. but the 
cipal public building is the mosque, built ly | produce was very inferiue to that of Amboyna and 
Aurunyzcbe, om the hiyghest potmt, and ta the; the Banda Islauds, Bencovlen was alwars all 
ecntte of the elty, which it canipletcly overlooks, | unprofitable settlement Lo the [3ritish, the ex- 
A Hindos temple was destroyed to make roam penses of 1f8 government having uiivrmiy ex- 
fur it, Miuuty other mosques, which remain, are! ceeded its revenue, During the five years yre- 
built on equally holy spets, much ta the an- | ceding ats cession to the Dhuiteh, che exeess of 
neyauce of the Vimideo population. ‘There are| expenditure wver revenue amounted to about 
uamerous Hindce temples; and fakirs’ houses, | 85,0004 a year. It was ceded in 1825 ta the 
ag they are called, adorned with idols, cecur at; Dutch, in part exchange for the town and furtress 
every tum, Henares is eruwded with mendicant! of Malacea and other settlements, 
priests; there are said to be 4,000 liowses ceupicad BENDih, a town of European Russia, prev, 
hy Brahmins, who live upon the alms and offer- | Bessarabia, on the Dniester, about 58m. from the 
lies Of the pilgrims; only 1-£0th of the pop. ave! Tlack Sea. Pop. 18,100 in 1858, The town is. 
Mohammedans ; and Europeans, whe are few tn: fortified by a wall and ditch, aud has a citadel on 
nusnber, reside not in the city, Wut at Seruli,.a, an eminenee. In 77, the Russians took this town 
little way off Turks, Persians, Armenians, hy storm, and reduced it te ashes, They again 
‘Lartats, dc, are settled in Kenures, Its trade is! cool it in [800, and it was finally ceded tu them, 
emiiderable in shawls, diamonds of Bundiecund, Jwith the prov. of Dessavabia, by the treaty of 
Davca and other mushins; in silks, cottons, and; Bucharest in L812. It was furinerly a place of 
fine woollens of its own manufacture, apd in Ku- | much greater consequence thin at present: andis 
roneun articles, The Timdao Sanserit college of; said, previous to its capture in iy 7tl, to have had 
this city ts the clief scat of native learnmg: in; 3U,U00 inhabitants. In its vicinity is Vurnitza, the 
India, Jit is atlended, on the average, by 300° retreat of Charles XII. after the battle of Poltava, 
puygta: an dsnelish eallege, established mm 1852, BENT, a town of Northern Italy, prov. Mon- 
has from LU to lof pupils, Numerous Christian | dovi, on a hil] between the Stura and Tanare, 16m, 
missions have been established here, and there | NE, Coni, Pop. 6,127 in 1862. It is defended liv 
are private teachers of both the Mohammedan|an old eustle; has a collevtate church, and a 
and Hindoo law, One of the greatest curiosities | hospital. 
at enares is an ancient observatory, built before | LE NEVENTO (an, Beneventum), a city of 
the Mussulman couquest, by the celebrated Rajak ; Southern Italy, cap. of province of the same name, 
deh-singh, Jt is of stunc, and eontaing a laree don the dlechvity of a hill between and near the 
square tower, In which are. preserved many inal ra- confluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32m, NEL 
ments, chiefty of stone, some of them having been, Naples: on the railway from Naples to Foggia, 
evidently used for judicial astrolozy ; a few miles | Pop, 18.882 in 1862, It is surrounded by walls, and 
to the K. there is solid stone riuit, similar in ap- | defended by acastle. The modern town veenpies 
pearance to the Jivddbist temples in the W. of! the site of the ancient oe, and is almost entirely 
India, called the Saranath. The country around | eoustrueted out of the ruins of the latter. In fact, 
Benares is fertile aud well cultivated, but bare of i with the exeeption of Hume, hardly any Italian 
wood: fuel is, therefore, very dear, anil sedtéees, 11 | tow ex boast of so niany remains of antiquity ag 
‘consequence of this scarcity, are said te have been | Benevento, Of these the most perfeet, and by far 
less common than in many parts of India. g The | the most worthy of nutice, is the arch of Trajai, 
trade of this citv has much iereascd since the | now the Perta 4 “red, erected in heitour of the 
opening of a line of railway to Calcutta, which | reat emperor whose name it bears, about Ac, 114, 
Bey ot _ eg 1 de | _ . 1 ih .- -F 
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marble, of the composite order, and consists of a 
single arch. Its total height i» 52 ft., the inter-, 
columniations and friezes being covered with baaso- 
relievos, representing the. battles and triumphs of 
the Dacian war. These, which are of the most 
exquisite workmanship, are a good deal mutilated; 
but otherwise this noble fabric 1s neariy enttre. 
‘Che cathedral is a clumsy edifice, in the walls of 
which the finest remaina of antiquity are huddled 
together without any regard to order. “The cupola 
of the church of St, Sophia rests on a circular co- 
lonnade of antique marble; and searecly a wall is 
to be seen that is not Glled with fragments of altars, 
tombs, columns, aml ather relies of the old city. 
Benevento is the seat of an archbishopric, and hag 
a fine palazzo publica, or town-hall, a seminary 
with a good library, a college, an orphan hospital, 
Loree oiher hospitals, and two mond? di pieta, Con- 
siderable fairs are held at. different. periods of the | 
year, [t suffered severely fram the plague in 1696, 
aud from an earthquake in 188, 

Benevente is very ancient, its origin being: as- 
eribed to Diomed, Tt was first called Maleventum ; 
but, on being taken and colonised by the Kemaus, 
it wascalled Beneventum, In its vieinity, in 1266, 
was fought the great battle between Charles of 
Anjou and his tival Manfred, in which the latter 
was killed, and hia army totally defeated, Durmg 
the ascendaney of Napoleon, Denevento was formed 
into a principality, conferred on M.de Talleyrand 
bat,an the downfall of Napoleon, it again reverted 
to the pope, till, tn 1860, it was annexed, tagether 
with Naples, to the kingdom of Ttaly. 

BENGAL (PRESIDENCY OF), a territory of 
Asia, the most important and exteusive of the 
nine great provinces juto which the ‘ritish do- 
minious in the Kast are divided. The presinency 


——- 


74° to $19 E., having N. Bootau, Nepaul, and the 
Indus: W, the latter, the territories of the sikhs 
an Rajpovotana; 8. the territorics of Lerar, the 
Madras presidency, and the Bay of Bengai; and 
EF. the Birmese dominions. The total arca of the 
Bengal presidency amounts to 261,580 Ing. sq. 
m., mhabited, according to returns of the vear 


1862, by a population of 40,466,690 souls. GSta- 


tistical Tables relating io the Colomal and other 
Possessions, Part ix.) ‘he troops stationed in 
Bengal on the 80th April, 1862, numbered 87,122, 
divided as follows :— 
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LAST (34,796 (29,050 65,277 


Infantry + . “ 
43) 144] -- | 187: 


| Livalids and Veterans . 


Total . . | 2,184 [$5,728 39,210 87,122 : 
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The presidency is divided into the Upper or 
Western, the Central, and the Lower provinces; 








extends between lat. 20° and 31° N., and long 
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aeRsore . ‘ . . " 8,512 oot 744 
Twenty-Four Pergunnoahs 1,186 258,000 
B urd want. Fy “ ” I 2 P id 1 ond J He 
- Hooghly ‘ ‘ ‘ . ? (i89 1,520,840 
Nivides . ‘ ‘ - 2,942 28,736 
Bancourah . . . _| 1,476 480,000 
Baraset , . . . . 1,424 622,000 
' Bhangulpore . . . 5,806 2000000 
-Dinejporay , * . , A820 1,200,000 
‘Monghyr , . , 28 SOE DOG 
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The principal eities are Calcutta, the British 
cap. of India; Delhi, the Mohammedan capital; 
with Benares, Mtoorshedabad, Dacea, Behar, l’atna, 
Allahabad, Agra, and Lahore, 

The surface of this vast territory has, in differ- 
ent parts, every variety of elevation and aspect, 
But hy far the larger portion consists, notwith- 
standing, of immense plains, including those of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra, Exclusive of the 


'; Himalaya and Garrows mountams, which bound 


it N, and E., it has ne mountains of any import- 
ance, with the exception of the Vindhyan range, 
s. af the Ganges. 

Physical Features —No part of India is so well 
watered, or has so many great rivers, The Ganges 
flows in a SE. direction through the whole extent 
of the presidency, being jeined in its progress by 
numerous tributaries, some of them, as the Jumna, 
Chumbul, Gogra, Gunduck, and Sone, of great mag- 
nitude and importance. [tis also traversed in ite EL. 


the former including Delln; the Central, Allaha- | parts.by the Drahmaputra, which, as well as the 


bal, Behar, and others; and the,Lower pray., 
Bengal, and.the rest still farther Ek. These provs, 
are divided inte fifty cistricts, of the following 
area anid population :— 


Ganhpes, falls into the N, part of the Bay of Bengal, 
near each other. Both of them, but espectally the 
(aaigea, divide inte numerons arms before reaching 
tlresea; ant their united deltas form a tract of allu- , 





vial soil of above 30,000 sq. m. in extent, ard 
great natural fertility, but mostly overrun ‘with 
jungle. There are no lakes similar to those in 
Tibet, or other parts of Asia: but many extensive 
lagunes, or jeeds, especially in the lower prov., and 
above all in the cistricts of Dacca and Rajeshaye, 

Every kind of scenery is met with in this presi- 
dency, Kumaon, the most N. part, is a ‘ vast and 
iumultuous ceean of mouitains,’ elevated in suc- 
cessive ridges te 7,000 ft. in height, backed by the 
snowy ridge of the Himalaya, and covered in 
great part with an uninterrupted forest of both 
Asiatic and European vegetation, The W, parts 
of Delhi trench on the Indian desert, and have an 
arid look, and thirsty soil: other portions of this 
prov. are also flat, but fertile and highly cultivated, 
Phe Boab is flat, and abounds in lug: grass, lug 
1s singularly deficient in timber. Allahabad is 
amongst the most productive provs. in Hindostan; 
its surface is unequal, the §, part Tisinge pro- 
eTessively into a hill traet, which extends through 


Bandlah and part of Kalpec districts, Bundlecund | 


and the ceded districts on the Nerbudda form part of 
the high eentral table-land of Hida; they abouud in 
deep ravines, fertile valleys, and extensive forests ; 
hat are in many parts sterile, as are also some of 
the distr. even in the neighbourhood of the Ctan- 
ges, Phe central provs, are undulating, often well 
cultivated, interseeted by rivers, and adorucd in 
many parts hy groves and forests. Behar, N, the 
Ganges, is tat and waste: Dut is very fertile on 
the S. side of that river: its height also Increases 
as it advances more toe the S. so that in Ramebur 
we fimé a mountainous and rocky country two- 
thirds waste, participating in the natural features 
of the Gaindwanah districts, Joining thase on the 
Nerbutkdla, Orissa, near the sea coast, 18 low aul 
swampy 3 fit its luterior contains cultivated plains 
and dense jungles, backed W. ly a mountainous 
forest: region, which descends graduaily through 
the Jungle Mehats anil Beerbhoom, into the low- 
Jands vf Bengal The latter are enclosed, both 


toward the sca and the N. border, by .dmmcnse | 


helts of jungle, and have E, the nohjé valley of 
the Brahmaputra, which constitntesthe prov, of 
Assam, From Sylhet to Atacanthe interior is ex- 
iremely hilly, the coast s¥ampy, but the surface 
often very fertile aud well cultivated: the other 
ceded Birmese provinces have dense forests and 
Jungles, rice-platns, and a rocky coast, preceded by 
Jow islanda, . 

Geolugy and Minerals—The Himalaya, in Ku- 
maon, 18 composed of granite, Pneiss, porphyry, 
quarts, miei, sul horntilemde: atid its lower 
ranses conta samdstawe, brecelated limestone, 
copper, ald Iron ores, The Vindhyan maeuntains 
betray a volcanic character throughout, and the 
(rarrows moantains, on the opposite sile of the delta 
of the Ganges, exhibit a similar structure, ‘l'er- 
tiary beds are met with in Sylhet and where the 
DGrahmaputra issues from the Assam valley, con- 
taining organic remains of crocodiles. Testacea, &e, 
The DBhaugulpgre distr, is peculiarly yich in 
irof, and considerable mines lave formerly been 
worked ; the ore is nodular, and yields 20 to 25 per 
cout, metal In the Sylhet hills there is a fine 
granuar iron; and in Ramghur, on the banks of 
the Jumna, ant in the Ilimalaya, ore is found 
yielding 30 ta GO per cent.  Ceal, in conpanetion 
with iran, is found int considerable quantity both 
in Burdwan and Sylhet; that of the fermer 
distr. ix preferred, and is largely consumed at Cal 
clita: some has recently been discovered in the 
Saugor distr, a the Nerbudda, which showed near 
the sartaec, The upper soil is drv, dight, aud 
sanuy, In the NW.; clavey in the Doali and its 
neighbourhvod ; sandy again in Allahabad: and a 
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shallow alluvium in the delta of Bengal. In Be- 
har, and elsewhere, it affords efflorescences of Ii tre’ 
nd muriate of soda, in immense quantities; the 
ormer in greater abundance than in any other 
part of th®,world. The annual export of 'nitre 
from Calcutta has, of: late years, been about 
210,000 baga: sent chiefly to Great Britain, China, 
America, arid. France, ‘The manufacture of salt is 
2] gov. monopoly, within the provs. of Bengal aud 
Behar, and the distriet at Cuttack, The upper: 
prova, are supplied with salt, partly from the lower 
ones, and partly from salt mines in the W. of 
India, Wiamonds are fonud in Bundiecuui, the 
matrix being a conglomerate bed, with quartzose 
pebbles ; silver, and gatd dust, in many rivers, 
fhe Climate, in so wide an extent of country, is, 
of course, very varied: at Calcutta. the annual 
Mean temp, was found, by three years’ observa- 
Hons, to be 78° 8 Bs at Benares, for two years, 
Sis and at Saharunpore { Delhi), 73° 4': the 
barometer, at each of these places, for like periods, 
averaged respectively 20-764, 2464, and 28766 
June is the dampest, dAuiuary the driest 
mouth; drought is often experienced fn the upper 
pres, Where the depression of the mvuistened ther. 
Mamector sonmictimes exceeds $5: but at Calcutta 
the average fall of rain for three recent years was — 
ORS inches,’ Bengal prov. is subject to fogs; 
| from these Tirhoot (Behar) is free, and temperate, 
Producing almost every Luropean fruit aud vero- 
table; the upper provinces are also temperate, 
excepting in the hottest season, when burns 
Winds prevail, occasionally obliging the inhab, tp 
;Tesort to underground habitations, [py Kumaon 
| the surface is wholly covered with snow from bep- 
| tember to April, although, during the rest of the 
fyear, the thermom. in the sun often rises to 110° 
Fahr, | of 
Vegetable Produets,—Teak, saul, sissoo, banyan, 
, ehony, rattans, Liamboos, amd a larve mumber of 
trees, yielding: material for cordage: oaks and - 
pines in the hill forests; and along the coasts of 
the Bay of Bengal, cocoa, arcea, and other. 8, 
are met with in profusion. (See Hinposran.) 
Lhe lower provinces are highly favourable to the 
production of rice, the staple article of food, and 
conseyuently of production ; the central and upper 
provs, to that of the dricr grains ; European pro- 
ducts, and those peculiar te the tropics, being 
rained in alternate seasons, Grain forms a valuable 
export from Bengal, Indige is cultivated from 
Dacen to Delhi, and occupies more than 1,000,000 
Statate acres; its annual produce being worth from 
3 to + mill. sterL, half of which is expended in its 
production. There are 900 indigo factories in the 
presid., and the exports to Europe of the article 
Linounts, 1n somg Fears, to BOOL000 lbs. The eui- 
ture of opium is monopolised by the government, 
auxlis carried on only in parts of Behar and Benares, 
The, opium grown in these provs, is cotsidered by 
the Chinese, by whom it is mostly all made use of, 
fo be much superior in favour to the opium of Mal. . 
wat, The average anuual produce of the Patna 
and Ghazecpore, or Benares State opm manniac- 
tories, is 45,000 chests, each sold at E90¢ The 
produce is sufficient to bar competition in China, | 
and the price proportionate to the Bombay | 
drug, which pays 60é duty. On an average of 
vears, Dengal has never sent less than five miL 
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hous sterling worth of opium to China. Cotton 
also is largely grown, and the cultivation has in. 


creased Inimenscly since 1861, owing to the dearth 
occasioned by the civil war in the United States, 
The soil of Benares 1s especially adapted to the | 
sgar-cane, and sugar might, perhaps, be produced,. 

, were suflicicnt care taken in its manufacture, of ag 
| sound quality as that of the W. Indies, Coffee, . 
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pepper, and tobacco, the latter chiefly in Bhaugul- | of Caleutta (to whom the other bishops i in India 
pore and Bundlecund, are staple exports; the rare | are subordinate), an archdeacon, aad 37 chaplains. 
spices of the E. archipelago have been naturalised | ‘There is also a small public establishment of the 
at Calcutta, and a multitude of trees, fruits, and; Seotch kirk, The Roman Cathohe estab. recetves 
other veyetables of China, Caubu, Europe, and | the countenance and support of poy. 5 its members 
America, are grown in different parts of the presid, | are subordinate to a viear apostulic at Apra, with 
Animals. Alligators abound in the Ganges and | direct. authority from the pop2; and a legate at 
Brahmaputra; tigers infest the jungles; and we Caleutta, under the authority of the R. C, Bishop 
meet with wild elephants, rhinoceroses, leopards, | of Madras. Christianity is said to be increasing. 
wolves, bears, jackals, a great variety of birds, a)  £eateeys.— "Phere are three great hues of ratt- 
profusion of fish, and different species of serpents, | way in the presidency, called, respectively, the 
bath innocent and noxious, (See THinposrax. | East Indian, the Eastern Bengal, and the Caleutta 
Silk is procured from both the native and the Chi- | and South Eastern. Of the portion of the bast 
nese or alnular worm; ‘he mulberry ad caster | Indian, situated in the Bengal division, 674 miles 
oil plants hen cultivated for the purpose, ‘The | were open in 1864. The Eastern Bengal, ineorpo- 
predace is, perhaps, inferior te that of Italy, | rated Aug. 25, 1457, consists of a line from Cal- 
though the best Indian silk fetches a vety high | cutta to Dacea, va Pubna, with a branch to 
price: the silk disirs, le chictly between 390 and dessore; toinal length, 110) miles, The rathray 
209 Jat., and 40° and 00° Jone, was opened throughout Nov. 1d, [862. The Cal- 
Ruces af Men —A number of widely differing | cutta ancl South, Eastern, incorporated duly 3, 
tribes inhabit. the territ, uuder this presid, : ILin- | iso7, al opened dan, 22, ERG 3, consists of a jine 
tloos, cifleriy: tn plysieal and mental quatities in| from Intally to the Mutla, 28 miles Jeng. Ad 
almost every prov.; the hill-people in liagcul- | these lines were constructed by ‘English engineers, 
pore, anil Gconds in Gundwanah, of whieh tracts aval with Enerlish capital. The Eastern Bengal 
they are believed to be the bvovieriniess 3 Muathrattas, raihvay was made ata eost of TANS 2024, and the 
Moguls, Seiks, Hajpoots, cape enuly in Delhi, Bun- | Caleutta and the Calcutta and South hasiern at a 
dleaund, and Oude: Gooshes, Kliv ous, Garrows, | cost of S0U,0008 The Lani re quired for the latter 
Coosy ahs, ad Mughs. ultra Ganeetie natious, all | Line was HIV en by the Indian goverument. 
apparently of a dillerent family from thie Hindus, | 1tuy, Calentta, which had pre- 
with quite different usages and religion, (See { vieush been subordinate ta Madras, was made 4 














Inpia.) SEP ALPE presiiL: and in L726, a charter was granted 
Public Revenne,—The total revenue of the pre-] to the comp. enabling them to establish a penal 
Kideney, in the three veurs 1800-02, as well as the | court there, aa well as af the other presid. En 1760), 
expenditure during the same period, is given in | ly a treaty with Meer Cosim, the soubahdar of 
tic sabjoined statement t— Be nical, the revenues of Burdw: in, ALninapore, 
Seer en and Chittarong, were assigned te the EB. I. Comp., 

adn Peo ae imperial grant fram Shah Allain 
tu the Enelish tu recaive the revenues of the de- 
winny of Bengal, Bahar. and Orissa, gave them 
the vittual soverciguty of those provinces, which 
they actually assumed in iv72. in 1773 8 gover- 
noec-weneral was appomnted to reside im Leneal, to 
Which prosid. the twoothers were nade suburdimate, 
| andl a supreme court of Judicature established, with 

Judges appuinted by the erown; m 1775 the con. 

hecame possessed of Benares and its territory. ni 

1793, under the adininistration of lord Cortiuyallts, 

the Perpetual Settlement was introducd tito 

jenval: prov. courts of appeal were at the same 

lime established in Caleutta, Patna, soorshedabad 

ami Dacea, with the courts of sudder dewanny, 

is62. ‘The customs produced 2.008.000 In T8605) ang IMawnut adawihut : in 1798, the Knglish took 
22082122 in TX6L; and L277,0604 in L862. | possession of Allahabad; in 1801, the soubahdar of 
Finally, opium was produc tive of a net revenue of Onde relinquished Relileund, Goruekpdor, and the 
| 

| 
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The revenue of ihe presidenes vis chietly derived 
from three erent seurecs, namely, the laid-tax, 
cusioms, anil the nyoropaly of qpiam, ‘The land- 
tax, ineluding excise, ‘Sayer’ (variable Lm pusts, 
such as town duties, tolls, and dicences), aucl *Mo- 
turpha’ (ax un Hoses, shops mitt trades), was 
pts chuctive of a revenue of S,820A080/ in L860: 
af S8003084 dn PSG). and of fol2ond in 


B,086,1934, 11 D800; of 8, B11 32 i ls]; andof Doub, to the British: and in 1802, the nabob of 
1,008, 7008 in isi. It will bq that the latter | Wyrruckabad ceded his territory on receipt of a 
important source of revenue mere agreat de-} peysion. In 1405, the empire of Dethi finally fell 
cline, Of the minor itenis of revenne, stamps | hefure the British arms, Kumaon was obtained 
from Nepaul in 1815: Sangorsand the territories 
on the Nerbudda were cede@ im 818; in 182, 
Singapore and Malacca. the latter c ded by the 
Dutch, were acquired; midiin L826, firge distr, in 
Gandwanah were ceded by the rajah “of Gerar ; 
Aracan, Martaban, Ye, ‘Tavov, and’ Mergui, were 
i ceded also in 1826 by ‘the idirmese, as well as all 
| 
[ 
! 


produced 637,7804 5 salt, J,608,7002 , income and 
assessed taxes, o76 BOI; ard the post-wihce, mint, 
and miscellaneous iterus, 465,104/. 3n the year 
tAG2. 

deligion—-The Iindoo and Mohammedan are 
the prevailing religions, In the prov. Bengal, 
the Mehammelans coustitute about one-severth 
of the pop. but their distribution is remarkable, 
as in the W.of that prov, (aman Bahar) they 
wre to the former but as 1 to 4, while they equal 
their numbers mi the b., altheugh more distant 
from the original seat of Mohammedan power, 
The Mussulmans live mostly in the elties awl (1758 Col. BR. Clive. 1785 Sir J. Macpherson, 
towns, where they sometimes even outnumber the | 1700 J. L. Holwell, Esq, l@8t Marg, Cornwallis, 
Hindeos, Buddhism is contined to Aracan and | iwi HE. Vaneitvart, Msg. | 17938 Lord Teignmouth, 


1 an livid J. Spencer, Kad, is Marg. Wellesley. 
the Birmese provs, There are upwards of 50,000 | "aqG5 Lord Clive. 1805 Marq, Cornwallis, 


native Christians, attending the different Pro- 1767 Harry Verelst, Esq. | 1805 Sir G. Barlow, 

testant churclics stationed in the presi, "Phe pazeo J, Cartier, Esq. [807 Karlof Minta, , 

churék establishment consists of the Lord Bishop: 17Tz War. Hastings, Esq. | 1818 Marquis of H astiygs 
I 


dominion over Assam, The capital of Bengal 
has always been the seat of the british govern- 
ment in India. The governors-general, singe 1758, 
have been as follows i— — 


. 
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1828 Lord Amherst. 1847 Marq. Dalhousie. the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, cannot 
1828 Lord W. Bentinck, | 1455 Lord Canning. readily be rivalled by anything of the kind at 
1435 Lord Auckland, 1862 Lord Elgin. present known,’ (Letters on the Coast of Antrim, 


1842 Bord EVenboeronet. 1863 Sir John Lawrence. 


l2mo, ak pe fl. 
1844 Sir Heury Hardinge. , ly ) 


BENGUELA., a country of W. Africa, the limits 

(For further details regarding the presidency of of which are usually considered to be the Coawra 
Bengal, see Inwra.} river om the N., the Ciunene river on the E., the 

BENGAZY (an, Zlesperis and Berenice), a| mountains behind Cape Negro on the 8., and the 
marit. town af N, Africa, district Barca, reg. ‘In- | shere from that cape to the mouth of the Coawra 
poli, on the FE, coast of the Gulf of Sidra {an. on the W. According to this outhne, it extends 
Syrtis Major); \at, 32° 7 30" N., long, 209 2’ E.| from 9° to 16° N, lat., and from 12° to 179 E. 
Estimated pop. 8,000. Tt is finely situated on the long., having a mean length of 40 m., a breadth 
matein of arextensive and very fertile plain, Dbutis of 270m., and an area of considerably more than 
miscrably built, filthy in the extreme, and infested | 1,000,000 sq.m. (Labat, Relat. Hist. de Pisthiop. 
to an almost intolerable extent with flies. ‘Phe | O1,4. G7; Barbol, Voyage to Congo River, p. 501.) 
harbour, which seems ta have formerly had deep Pace of the Country —Benguela appears to be 
water, is filled up, so that it cannot now beentered | mountainous throughout its whole extent; the 
by vessels drawing more than 7 or 6 ff. water; and | land rising sometimes 80. high that, if it do not 
that only in moderate weather, At the entrance: actually reach the snow-iline, a very great degree 
10 the port ig a castle, the residence of the bey, hut of cold is experienced, (Battel, Purchas’ Pilgrims, 
worthless as a means of defence. Notwithstanding | ii, 279; Bowditel’s Portuguese Discoveries, p. 62.) 
its poverty, aud the mdolenee of ita Arab infiabi- ‘These noun Lalns came down to -the sea, ATC 11 
ants, Bengazy has some trade, principally carried | general very difficult of passage, but, like other 
on by Jews, The value of the exports, consisting - African clevatious, rise mm masses rather than 
principally of wool, oxen, and sheep, salted butter. peaks, and abound in terraces, table-lands, and 
and carn, amounts, on the average, to about: valleys, lo their very summits, ‘The rivers are 
12 Avice, per annum, The trade,is mostly carried | numerous aud important, and as the direction of 
on with the other Barbary states ancl Malta, | the mountains is from NE. to SW,, the chief of 

It is believed that Bengazy eccumes the site | them run a NAW, course to the Atlantie, This is 
of the ancient Berenice, which had the wardens of ithe case with the Jarye river, without 1 name, 
ihe Hesperides in its vieinity. [ft is sinpsular, that | which falls inte the ocean at Cape Negro, and 
though its walls were completely repaired under | with the Coll, Coporao, Cautumbela, and Cave, 
Justinian, hardly a trace of them is now te be) Besides these, which are very large, there are an 
met with. In fact, scaree a vestige of the old city ; immense number of small streams running short 
is to be found above the surface of the plain; but! and almost straight across from the W, flanks of 
very extensive remains are fuund on digging a.the mountains, and the variens afiuents of the 
foot ar tao helow the eurlace, principal rivers are almost impumerable; m adidi- 

RENGORE HEAD, a promontory of Ireland, | tion to which, springs of sweet watcr are so aban- 
N. coast, co. Antrim, adjoining the Gaant’s Cause- | dant, that in almost every part of the country, 
wav: Int. 65° 16° 10° N,, long, 6° 23° 20° W.' they inay be found by digging to the depth of Lavo 
This remarkable promontory is made up of a fect, The natural consequence of this abundant 
number of capes. OF these the most perfect and . moisture in tropical countries Ls observerL in Ben-. 
striking is Pleaskin, ‘its stimimit,’ to use the | cuela, and nowhere is vegetation more abundant 
words of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, ‘is covercd with | or more varied, Dense forests of cedars, palma, 
athin grassy soil, under which lies the natural | hoohash, date-trees, tamarids, with every otlier 
rock, having generally a uniform hard surface, | tropical tree—and some that belong to more tem- 
comewhat eracked and shivered. At the depth of: peraie climates, clothe the sides and tops of the 
10 ar i2 ft. from the summit, this rock begins te ; mountains, intermixed with vines, bananas, 
assume a columnar tendency, aid furms a range ; ananas. anil all the finest species of tropical fruit, 
of massy pillars of basalt, which stand perpen- | Laois, titrers, elephants, rhinoecrases, hippopotaml, 
dicular to the horizon, presenting, in the sharp | aud other larze animals, are extremely numereus ; 
face of the promontory, the appearance of a may- | in addition to which, the zebra ts very commonly 
niticent'galiery or colonnade, of upwards of 60 ft.+ met with, and, in short, every wild animal for 
in height, This colonnade is supported on a solid | which Africa is noted 1s found within the limits of, 
base of coarse black, irregular reck, nearly 60 ft. | Benguela. ‘The elk (@vhich is also a native here) 
thick, abounding in Llehs or aiz-holes; but though | is particularly ged, from its being supposed that 
comparatively irregular, it may be evidently ob- | one of his h as power to cure the cptlepsy ; 
served to affect a peculiar figure, tending, in many | deer and antelopes, of course, are abundant, 
places, to ru into regular forms, resembling the | Cattle, sheep, anid goats, are very numerous, ‘The 
shosting of galt cand many other substaices, | ostricle is also found here, with all the reptiles, 
during a hasty crystallisation, dangerous and harmless, for which this part of 

Underthis great bed of stone stands a second ; Africa 1s so much reputed ; crocodiles being espe- 
range of pillars, between 40 and o0) ft. in height, | cially numerous and powerful, The mountains 
less gross and more sharply defined than those of ae known to yield copper, sulphur, petroleum, 
the upper story; many of them, on a close view, | aad erystals ; and are supposed to possess gold and 
emulating even the neatness of the columns in the} silver. Some of the rivers unquestionably bring 
Giant’s Causeway. This lower rauye is borne on down the former, buat probably In small quantities, 
a layer of red ochre-stone, which serves as a rchef| which the natives work into the handles of their 
to show it to great advantage. hatchets, 

‘Those two admirable natural galleries, together|  Vhe rainy season is accounted, in Benguela, to 
with the interjacent mass of iesiuar rock, form a last through May and June; bat it is extremely 
perpendicular height of 170 ft.; from the base of! irregular, and sometimes no rain falls for the space 
wich, the promontory, covered with rock “nicl | of three years. (Bowditch, yol. nw) Vhe coast rs, 
grass, slopes down to the vea for the space of 200: by all accounts, excessively unhealthy ; but the 
it, more, making, in all, a mass of near 400 ft, in | interior is salubrious, and apparently well fitted 
Tot ee et TL Le eae ae ater at coleauamoce | fare enltieatian ef oall kinase every doormen of terme 
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elevations, and it probably is not exposed to the 
uncertainty of rain, which exists on the coast, Bat- 
tel, who resided in different parts of the interior 
for a considerable time, never, amongst all Jus 
miseries, complains of the clunate, 

Benguela ja inhabited by a number of petty 
tribes uf independent barbarians, whose habits aud 
manners do not differ from those ef ether negroes, 
with the exception of one—the Grajras, or Giras, 
a wandering herd of robbers, which appear to ap- 
proximate nearer te perfect barbarism than any 
other, even of the Affican races. They are of no 
tribe nor nation, destroy all their own chiidren, | 
and keep up their strength and numbers by stcal- | 
ing those of twelve or thirteen years of age from | 
the countries which they overrun, They are bold 
and skilfik soldiers, but ruthless ¢annibals, without 
the slightest wlea ef art or industry, se that 
wherever they cneump, they destroy all around, 
and then depart, to intiiet the same desvlation on 
some other district, They appear frequently to 
eause a famine, where such a calamily woukl' 
otherwise scem to be tmpossible, verifying the! 
animated description of the lovust :—! Before them 
is a varden, behind them a barren desert.’ Ibatiel, | 
who was their prisoner for more than two years, 
lias left a full and curious accom of these sa- 
vages, Which carries the impress of trith on every 
linc. Benguela was formerly subject to Angola, 
at least nominally, and was accounted one of the 
seventeen provinces of thal kingdom, ‘The Portu- 
guese have long had setilements on the coast and 
the intenor, but their power dues ot seem-to ex- 
tend far beyend their forts. See AnG@oLA. (Bat- 
te’s Purchas, i. 974-9775 Barhol, p. ol; Mle- 
rolla, pp. 60-68; Labat, i, 66-70; Dowditch, | 
pp. 26-64; Capt. Owen's Nar, of Voy, i, 271- 
270.) 

BENGUELA VELEA (Old Benguefa), the 
native eapital of the country above desertbed, lat, 
10° 44’ S. long, 16° & EL It is well situated on 
the coast, between the rivers Cuve and Lonja, im 
a very fruitful champaign country, amd abou 
3m. tothe S. is aconvement Irarbour, called by 
the saikws Hens Bay, from the number of do- 
mestic fowl which are collected about it. There 
are no accounts preserved of the pop, or uther sta- 
tistics of Ohl Lencuela; its trade, if it ever had 
any, having long since been transferred to 

BDENGUELA (ST. FILTPPE 212}, the Por- 
tugnese capital of the same country, iat, 12° 12’ 
s., long, 15 Eo, about 100m, 8. of the old tewn, 
Pop. about 3,000, the greater portion being free 
blagks or slaves, It is a wretched place, butle of 
hiaff-baked bricks, and so sitghtly that no Lene | 
ments are ever repaired, but as soon as they begin | 
to decay, others are built by their sides. [t stands 
on an vpen bay, and is watered by a rl 
stream, formed by the junction of two small 
rivers. ts site isa marsh, full of stacuant pools, 
and so extremely unhealtivy, that the Portuztiese 
aiirm none of them eouiirywarmen could endure ! 
it three months, [twas once nearly destroyer by 
an invasion of clephants, a number of them having 
entered Win search of water during: the dry sea- 
sens and dancer always threatens the inhalitaits 
from the alligators aud ippopetami in the river, 

BENICARL®, a marit. tiwn of Spain, in Va- 
lene, on the Mediterranean, 23 m, 4S. ‘Tortosa, 
Pop. 6,50 in 1887, The town ts defended by 
walis, a ditch, and an old castle. Sireets narrow 
and dirty, anii the houses mean, The surrounding - 
territory is very fruitful, particularly ia wine ; | 
larve quantities of which, of a dark red COTO, 
considerable strength and flavour, are shipped from 
ihis town, whence it has tts name, principally four 

| 


Cette, Itia thence conveyed to Durdeaus, where 


‘less than 50,000 sq. ma, 
(‘oust from E. Palmas to N. 


BENIN 


it is employed to give body and colour to the 
clarets, especially to those exported to the Eng- 
lish markets, (Henderson on Wines, p. 194.) 
BENIN, a country of Africa, near the I, ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Guinea, between 4° and 9?! 
N, lat., and 4° and 84° E.iong, It has S. the 
Gulf, W. Dahomey, NW. Yarriba, and NE, and FE. 
the lower Niger, which separates it from the states 
of Nyife, Jacoba. Funda, and Calabar, It has a 
triangular form, is about 340 m. in length, by 300. 
m. in extreme width, and contains probably not 
(Adams’ Remarks on 
Conge, pp. 109-128 ; 
Clapperton’s Second Lexped., pp. 1-37 ; Lander’s 
Travels, pp, 632-004.) On the coast, the country 
is level, but it rises gradually. till, in the central 
parts, the continuation of the Korg mountains 
attains an elevation of 2,500 ft. Itis well watered, 
fur the delta of the Niger comprises more than 
140 m., that is, mere than 7-1Uths of the whole 
sea-board. The W. branch of this delta is the 


‘stream which has always been called the river of 
Benin; the farthest I. is the main limb, formerly 


called the Nun; but demonstrated by Lander to 
be the Niger, (See Nicer.) Besides these, there 
are several other streams upon the coast, nor can 
there be any doubt but that the mountains give 
forth many affuents to the great river in the 
interior, (Smith’s Voyage to Guinea, p. 2297; 
Lander, p. 467 ef seg. Adams, pp. 109, £19, &e) 
Under the influence of abundant irrigation, and a 
tropical sun, the productions of the earth are very 
numerous, They do not, however, differ from 
thase of other parts of the same coast, except that 
wood is rather more abundant. (Adams, p. 111.) 
The hippopotamus is more common than in other 
countries of Guinea (Lander, p, 639), in proportion 
tu the mare magnificent scale of the hydrography ; 
but in ether respects, the animals of Benin are 
also deserved in those of Guinea generaliv: and 
the same remark will apply to the habits and cus- 
tums of the natives: the same arts, with the 
exception of cold working, for gold is not foand in 
chin (Adams, p. 170); the same government; 
the same religion (Feticism) ; the same festivals, 
inairked by the same disgusting eruelties, are ob- 
served here as in Ashantee (see ASHANTEE), with 
one additional aggravation, namely, the annual 
sacritice of human victims to the power of the sea. 
(Adams, p. 115.) Benin is well peopled; the 
“pital contains 15,000 inhah., and the tewn of 
Warre 5,000, (Adams,iii. 123.) Clapperton also 
found the N. frontier, on the Akinga river, very 
poputous, as did Lander that of the E., upon the 
banks of the Niger. Previougly to the nominal 
Abolition of the slave-trade, this country was the 
grea theatre of that traffic, .An annual fair is 
held at Bonny, on the coast, at which not fewer 
than 20,000 slaves are sold, of whem it is allewed 
16,000 are brought from the single district of 
lleebe or }iboe, a port of Benin, on the right bank 
of the Niver, Seme few of these are sold to 
native Masters, as the kings of New and Old 
Calabar, but the vast majority are disposed of to 
foreign traders, and are shipped, principally for 
Brazil and@uba, (Adams, p. 129; Buxton, passion, 
de.) A more harmless trade, and to a considerable 
extent, 1s carried on in salt, palm oil, and blue 
coral, 

BENIN, a large town of Africa, cap, of the above 
kingdom ; Jat. 6° 45’ Ni, long, 5° 53° E, Pop, 
estimated about 16,000. It stands on tlie right 
bank of a larve stream, litherto called the river 
of Benin, but new known to be one of the nume- 
rous mouths of the Niger; it is built without any 
order, the houses being detached from each other, 
and consequently oecupying a great deal of ground. 


BENIN (BIGHT OF) 

They are large, constructed of clay, and neatly 
thatched with reeds, straw, or leaves. There is an 
almost continual market for eattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, poultry, yams, cotton, ivory, and European 
Wares ; it was also formerly the creat emporiam 
for slaves; but the river not being navigable for 
‘large ships higher than 40 m. below Benin, this 
traffic is mow carried on nearer the coast, and 
chiefly at Brass, the outlet of the main branch of 
the Niger, Benin has a system of municipal 
fovernment resernbling that of more civilised 
communities. Gatto, or Agatton, is the port of 
Benin; it les about 40 m, down the river, or 
rather on a Jarge creck which the furmer gives 
out from its bank, and is accessible tu éraft af the 
burden of 60 tonsa, Itis said to be larger and more 
populous than Benin itself, The surrounding eoun- 
try is well wooded, fertile; but low, flat, swampy, 
and very unhealthy, It was here that Belzont 
ficd of dysentery in 1823, on his read to THoussa 
aid ‘Timbuetuo, (Smith’s Voyage to Guinea, 
}. 2645 Adams’s Remarks on the Country fram 
Cape Palmas, p. 111, &c.; Nouvelles Annalcs des 
Voyages, xxii, 142.) 

Benin (bicur or}, The coast of Benin is so 
called. It is a considerable indentation of the 
Gulf of {ruinea, extending from the Akinga to 
the Niger. It is an iron-bound coast, offering no 
tnirance to vessels, except at the mouths of rivers, 
and scarcely there, if the vessels be of much 
burden. 

Buntx (River oF), called also the Formosa), 
falis inte the Gulf of Guinea, about 180 m, below 
Ddenin, mi lat. 6° 40° N., long. 5° EL It isa deltoid 
branch of the Niger, commencing at Kirree, about 
Hm. above Benin, and its whole course, in- 
clusive of windings, may be about 216m, (See 
NIGER.) : 

BENISCEFF, a town of Egypt, cap. prov. same 
name, on the W, hank of the Nile, 64m. &. Cairo, 
Pop. estimated at 7,000, It has a line of railway 
to Cairo, which places it in direct communication 
with Alexandria and the Mediterranean. Heni- 
suc is a pretty, well built, important town, being 
the entrepot for all the produce of the fertile 
valley of Fayoum. It bas a cotton-mill, and 
several other manufactures, and is well supplicd 
with provisions of all serts, Quarries of alabaster 
have been discovered in its vicinity. (Scott's 
Egypt and Canilia, p. 265.) 

BENNECKENSTEIN, or BENKENSTEIN, 
atown of Prussia, prov. Saxony, reg, Erfurth, on 
. the Rapbode, at the foot of the Harz, In an enclave 
situated in the duchy of Brunswick, 13 m. NNW, 
Nordhausen. Pop. 4,223 in 1861, The town has 
an iron-foundry, a nail-work, a brewery, and a 
manufactory of baskets, 

BEN NEVIS, a mountain of Scotland, in Dum- 
bartonshire, the second, in point of altitude, of the 
British mountains,’ It lies immediately to the EF. 
of Fort William, being separated from the Grum- 
pians by the desolate tract called the Moor pf 
Rannoch, It rises 4,470 ft. above the level of the 
seas bemg only 20 ft, lower than Ben Macdhu, 
the highest mountain in Seotland, wile it is 799 
ft. higher than Snowden, the most clevated of the 
Welsh mountains. Its circumference at the base 
exceeds 24m. Its outline all round ts well de- 
fined. Ita N. front consists of two erand useents 
or terraces : the level top of the lowest of which, 
at an elevation of about 1,714) ft, contaius a wild 
darn or mountain lake, ‘The outer aeelivities af 
this, the lower part of the mountain, are very steep, 
though covered with a short grassy sward, inter- 
mixed with heath; but at the lake, this gencral 
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not absolutely precipitous, is strewed with angular 
fragments of stone, of various sizes, wedged toge- 
ther, and forming a singularly rugged covering, 
among whith we look in vain fur any symptom of 
vegetable infe, On the NE, side, a bread, terrific, 
and tremendous precipice, commencing at the 
summit, reaches duwn to a depth of not less than 
1,500 ft. The furrows and chasms in the black 
beetling rocks of this precipice are constantly filled 
with snow, and the brow of the mountain is also 
encircled with an icy diadem. From the summit, 
the view is remarkably grand and sublime: it 
commands most of the W. islands, fram the Pass 
of Jura to Cuchullin, in Skye; and on the E., the 
view extends to Schiehallion, Cairngorm and Ben 
Macdhu,’ (Anderson’s Highlands, p, 266.) 

‘cn being a term used in the Gaclic to signify a 
high summit, is applied to several of the Scoteh 
mountains, ax Bey Lomond, on the E, side of Loch 
Lomond, 3,195 (t, above the level of the sea, aril 
the best known of all the Highland mountains ; 
Gen Macdhu, on the confines of Banff, Tnverness, 
aid Aberdeen, 4,390 ft. above the sea, being, as 
alrewuly stated, 20 ft, higher than Ben NEVIS 5 
Ben Sawyers, Gen Gloe, Ren Wyvis, te. (See 
SCOTLAND.) 

BENOIT (ST.), a town of the Isle de Bourbon, 
on the Jt. coast of the island, at the mouth of the 
Marsouins. stim. pop. 4.000, The products of 
the district. are shipped in small vessels at the 
creek, or bay, fur St. Denis, the cap. of the 
island. 

DENSHEIM, a town of the prand duchy of 
Hesse Darmstadt, 15 m. 8. Darmetade, Pop. 
‘dec in 186. The town has a cluurch, a collere, 
wiul an hospital. 

BEAR, an old province of the Deccan, India, 
eomprising: Nagpour, and a considerable portion 
of Gundwanah; between lat. 17° 48" and 22° 43’ 
Nw long. 78° 20’ to 869 48° I: greatest length, 
N. to S., 880 m.; breadth 300 m.: area 56,723 Sq. 
m, (Capt, Sutherland.) Pop, about 2,008,000, 
In the XN. its boundary is a high table-land; ita 
SW. limit is for the most part identical with the 
course of the Wurda. The other chiet’ rivers are 
the Pain-Gunya, its tributary the Rhiahan, and 
the Mahanuddy. The land is fertile in dry LTULs 5 
peas, vetclies, flax, sugar, betel, and tobacce, are 
also raised; and, since the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can civil war, it has become a great field for cot- 
ton, Lhe Nagpoor wheat is reckoned the most 
nutritious in India; it comes to perfection in three 
months, and with maize, which is sown after it as 
a second crop, forms the chief subsistence of the. 
tuhab. A large proportion of the land has beer# 
brought tuto cultivation since the British have 
had the government of this country; the capital 
of the cultivaters generally has increased, and 
irrigation and the state of the wells are better 
attended to. Bugar, betel, and tobacco are largely 
manured, but net with cow dung, which is used 
by the Hindvos for the floors of houses, and for 
fuel, though plenty of wood suitable for the latter 


purpose is seattered over the country, Indizo 
grows wild, but is not cullivated to any extent, 


and opium very littl. A great portion of the 
country belongs to zemindars, who pay nothing 
buta quit-rent to government, and are in other 
respects independent of any superier authority; 
but. these are less numerous in the central districts. 

The revenue is collected under the village set- 
tlement; the chief farmer of the village being 
the potadl, responsible fur the payment of the rvets 
under lum ; receiving their rents; advancing them 
money when necessary, and receiving for. his own 


vegetable clothing ceases. ‘The surface of the | remuneration one-sixth part of the whole sum 


upper and higher part of the mountain, where | colleeted. 


Cowls, or agreements between the 
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government and the potail, or between the potail 
and the rvot, that only 80 much shall be collected 
frorn the land in a certain term (generally five or 


‘seven years), ate very common, and were intro- 


duced by the Mahfattas when they conquered 
this territory, in order te promote cultivation, 
which at that time ha! been greatly neglected. 
The avstem is said to be advantageous; and if 
the assessant were moderate, and the term of 
agreement extended, and the camditions abtded 
by, it perhaps would be as good a system as the 
saincipte on which it is buttomed will admit of. — 

The office of potail is usually considered eredi- 
tary, but is dependent on the pleasure of the go- 
vernment. The revenue is about 46 or 47 Lacs, 
and the civil expenditure scven or cight lacs ri- 
pees a veur, The ascending ranks of judicial 
authorities arc the potail, the native perguntah 
collector, the sonbahdar of the district, and the 
rajah himself, who holds all the soubwhdar juris- 
diction rowod the capital, The prrchayet, a body 
ef tive judges, two of whom are chosen by each 
of the contending parties, and the filth by the 
potail, decides most civil sints, and its decision 1s 
final. This system is said to werk well, except 
near Nagpoor, Where corruption is commen, It 18 
always, however, resorted to; for, when the rajah 
decides, he exacts 4 of the sum i dispute as # 
fine from the toser, and another 4 as a compensa- 
tion for the decision from the winner, Phere are 
no statute laws: succession to property is corm- 
munky determined by the Tindoo code, aud there 
are afew men of learning in the cap. versed i 
this; but where one of these is not called in, most 
matters are determined by the purchayet.  liduca- 
tien is not much countenanced; it is mostly con- 
fined to the children of the iralimins, and mer- 
cantile classes, and amonyst these extends little 
beyond reading, writing, and accounts. AL other 
classes are very literate, and itis rare that a cul- 
tivater en write his own uame. Previous to the 
introduction of railroads, there was little com- 
mercial intercourse ; the public reads were lew ; 
there were no canals; and comimntuucatiqn wis Very 
trifling generally, The opening of the railway 
front Nagpoor to Bombay, along the valley of the 
Taptee, gave an enormous bapulse to trade, par- 
ticularly as furnishing the necessary means of 
conveyance to the sea of the produce of the cotton 
distriets, 

After the fall of the Mogul empire, the Afabrattas 
overran this country, and under the second Mah- 
ratia rajah, Jenjee, who lived about. the middle uf 
jast ceutary, it is said te have been in a more flow- 
fishing condition than at any other period. “The 
rajah of Nagpoor, however, at the begimaing of 
the present century, having: become hostile to the 
British, was deprived of the prov. of Cuttack, which 
had previously belonged to him, aud some terri- 
tories adjoining Iivderabad, which were given to 
the nizam, In 1817 the rajah was again i arms 
against the English, whe then took upon ihem- 
selves the administration of his territory, ‘This 
continued for ¥4 years, during which time much 
improvement, to the yeneral satixfactign of the 
peaplo, was effected. ‘The annual revenue jiad 
risen from 87 10 47 lacs of rupees, when the central 
parts were delivered up toe the young rajah Bajee 
Rao Booslah, on his majerity in 1426, at which 
time lie cedesl to us a territoty on beth banks of 
the Nerbudda, and parts of Gundwanah, together 
with an aunual tritmte of 8 laes; the whole of our 
acquisition by this treaty being estimated at 30 
lacs rup.a year, In 1820 the rajah was put m 
Possession of Lhe rest of iis prov., with an agrec- 
inent that instem!? of a turee of 8,000 Norse and 
2.000 foot, he should, for the future, niaintam a 
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standing army of 1,000 horse only. This agree- 
ment remained in force till the veat 1853, when, 
on the death of the rajah (Dee. 11), his territories 
were added to the British possessions in India. 
(Hamilton’s EF, I. Gaz., i. 217-221; Reports on the 
Affairs of the KE. I. Comp., Evid. of Mr. Jenkins, 
pp. 140-100; Append., vi. 163.) 

BERAT, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the N, 
part of Albania, on the Tuberathi (an Apszs), 28 
m. Nit. Aulona; lat. 40° 48° N., tong. 19° 62° FE. 
It consists of an acropolis or citadel, on the summit 
of a pretty high hill, and of a lower town, The 
former, which was repaired and strengthened by 
Ali Pacha, is very extensive, and contains within 
it the palace of the vizier, several Greek churches, 
and about 250 houses. Being commanded by the 
neichbouring heights, and without either springs 
or cisterns (Pouqueville}, it could oppose no effec- 
tual resistance to an invading army properly sup- 
plied with artillery, or strong enough effectually 
te bluckade it, ‘The lower town, at the foot of the 
acropolis, is intersected by the river, over which 
there ix a good bridge of eight arches. It has 
humerous mosques, and a large and handsome 
bazaar. Merchants mport british and other forergn 
gouds throweh the port of Aulona. Scanderbeg 
fated in an attempt Lo take this town, which has 
always been regarded as an important post, and 
the key, in fact, of this part of the country, (Pou- 
queville, Voyage de la Ciréce, B 301, ed, 1820; 
Hughes’ Albania, ii, 383.) 

BERAUN, a walled town of Bohemia, cap. eire. 
same name, on thle Beraun, 20m. WSW. Pracuc, 
on the railway from Prague to Pilsen, Pop. 4,010 
In }857. It has fabrics of earthenware and fire- 
arms; aud in its neighbourltood are quarries of 
marble and coal mines, In the vieimity of this 
town, the Austrians, in 1756, gained a signal 
victory over the Prussians. 

BERBERA, a sea-port town of Africa, in the 
eountry of the Semaulis, on the Sea of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, at the bottem of 4 narrow and deep bay; 
lat. Ie ZEN, long, 45° 8 FE. It is rather an en- 
campment than a town, the inhab. dwelling mostly 
In tents or huts constructed of a few sticks, and 
coveredl with skins, It has few permanent. resi- 
dents; but from September to April, during which 
perial a ercat. unnual fair is held, there is a large 
concourse of visitors, sometimes to the amount of 
7000 or P0000, The Somaulis bring with them, 
from the interior, ghee or Lutter, coffee, sheep, va- 
rious desetiptions of gums, myrrh, ostrich feathers, 
wold cust, hides, and slaves of both sexes, which 
they exchange far iron, lead, cotton, cleth, rice, 
and dhourrah, brought from the Arabian ports of 
Moeha, Ilodenia, and Makullah, The trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of Danian merchants, 
who are said to realise large protits. (Wellsted’s 
Arabia, i, 360, &,) 

BERBICE. See Gutana, 

BreRpa, a small river in South Russia, gov, Tau- 
rida, falling into the sea of Azof. Tt is not nevi- 
cable, and very often, during the summer months, 
partially dry, On the eastern banks of this river 
stands the littl town of Petrofsky, the principal 
station of the Azof Cossacks, 

BeRDIANSK, # rising maritime town of South 
Russia, gov. Taurtda, at the mouth of the river 
Lerda, on the N, shore of sea of Azof, 150m, NE. 
Sinferopol, Pop. 6,498 in 1849, and 11,851 in 
IsG4. The town is built upon a low sandy plain 
of one mile wide and several miles in length, im- 
medinfely underneath an acelivity which rises abe 
Tuptly to the steppe, GO ft, hich, It ts a stereo 
typed edition of all Russian towns—the streeta 
running at right angles to one another, ‘Fhe 
houses, |],424 1n number, ure renerally of one story 
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high, and principally built of bricks; some are 
constructed with a soft sort of stone brought from 
Kertch, where it is found in immense quantities, 
This kind of stone, owing te its non-endurabili ty, 
is very unsuitable fur building purposes; never- 
theless, on account of the great facility in working 
it into different shapes, which Russian masons do 
easily with their axes, it has been largely em- 
ployed in the south part of Russia, The walls of 
the houses are very thickly built, to enable them 
to resist the severe coll.” Besides the furegoing 
NuInher of houses, there are 18 grain magazines, 
which are capable of h olding about 50,000 quarters, 
The quantity of wheat. exported from this port in 
the year 1863 amounted to 137,355 quarters, The 
exports were largost in 161, when they rose to 
801,957 quarters, (Report. of Consul Wagstaff on 
the trade of Berdiansk, dated July 14, 1864.) 

BERDITCHEF, a town of Russia in europe, 
gov. Volbynia, on its SE, cantines, 25 m.S, Jitu- 
mit, It is dirty aud ill 
Inhabited by Jews, Jt is, however, the centre of 
a considerable trade. [ts fair, called Onoufrief 
Jriefskaia, is much freqaentadd, 

BEREZINA, a river of Russia jn arape: it 
rises in the district. of Dissna, gov, Miusk, which 
it traverses from N. to S.: after recelLvIng Various 
aifiuents, aud being Jolned by a canal with the 
Dua, it falls into the Dnieper a dittle below 
Ritchitza, ‘This river has heeome celebrated from 
the difficulties and disasters aitending the passage 
over if of the army uncer Nipeloon, when re- 
frealing fram Moscow in [8], The above river 
must not be confounded with another and smaller 
river of the same name, Which also rises jn the 
gov. Minsk, and which, 


falls into the Niemen, at Nikolaef, 

BERGAMO, a town of Northern Italy, cap. 
pov, and distr, sume name, on low bits between 
the Serio and the Grombu, 29 m. NE, Milan, on 
the railway from Milan to Venice, Pop. 83,200) 
in 1862. The town is Rurroutuled Ly walls, and 
has an eld castle; but these are useless AS THs 
ofdefence, tis well built; has a massive catho- 
dral, 14 churches, 12 mMonastertes, LO miumeries, a 
large hospital, 2 mont-de-prete, an orplian asylum, 
and other charitable Wistitutions, a Iveeum, sul a 
semindrios the Carrarese school, founded by Count 
Carrara, where gratuitous instruction is given in 
music, painting, and architecture } a@puiblic library, 
with 60,000 vols, and two theatres, There sre 
extensive establishments for the syHnNINE and 
Weaving of silk; grcat quantities of whieh are 
produced in the vicinity, with Woollen and catton 
fabrics, and iron-foundries, ‘fo trade of the town 
has much increased since the opening of the rail- 
way to Milan; it is nuw a chief station on the 
line from Milan to Venice, A fTcat fair is an- 
nuaily held on the 22nd of August, and fourteen 
following days, in a large quadrangular buildings, 
tailed the frera, containing 540 boaths or 
All the products of Lombardy are exposed to 
at this fair: Lut silk is the staple article, 
to it iron and wine. Tt fas 


sale 


trade in grindstanes, quarried in the neiehbonr- 
hood. The value of the foods disposed af at thie ' foreign trade is 


fair is stid sometimes to amount to 1,200.000¢ 
Jt has also other, Init. less considerable, fairs, 
and cattle-markets. It is the seat. of a bishopric, 
of the provincial assembly, 
bunal, 

Berganio is very ancient, having existed under 
the Romans, [Tu 1428, the inhab. placed them-_ 
selves under the protection of the republic of | 
Veruce, of which it continued te farin an inteural | 
part till the submersion of the Jatter ip li 
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the exception of about seven years after the battle 
of Apnadello, in 1509, when it was jjaken by 
Louis XII, During the French ascendancy, it 
was the cap. of the dep. of Serio, The town fell 
to Austria in 1815; but, im consequence of the 
events of 1860, was Incorporated with the new 
kingdom of Italy, | 

Bergamo has given birth to some very emi- 
nent men, among others, to Bernardo Tasso, the 
lather of Torquato (a colossal statue has been 
erected in the Pigeze Grande, in honour of the 
latter); Tiraboschi, the author of the learned, 
elaborate, and valuable work on the history of 
Italian literature (Storia della Letteratura “Fta- 
fiana); and to the Abhé Serassi, author of the Life 
of Tasso, The Kergamesque dialect. is peculiar, 
and one of the most corrupted forms of the lan- 
Buage spoken in [taly, 

BEC rE DORF, a town of the distr. ar ter, of 
Hlamburg, at the contiucnee of the Rille with a 
canal that joins the Elbe, 9 m. SE, flamburg., 
Pop, 2,241 in USGL, Te ds counected by railway 
with Hamburg, 

BERGEN, a town and kea-port of Norway, cap, 
of the diverse of S, Bergenshuus, at the bottom of 
a deep bay, 165 m. WNW, Chrisiianias Jat, 60° 
ZEN. long, 5° 20 Pop. 265-40 in 1860, The 
town is built on a Promontory, and surrounded on 
every side by water, except NIL, where it is ene 
vlosed by mountains considerably above 2,000 ft, 
in heicht + and is protected, besides, ly lofty walls, 
and several forts, mounting in all about. 100 ulls. 
The harbour is sate aud commerdtious, and the 
water deep: but the bay all round js so beset with 
rocks as to render its navigation dangerous with- 
aut a pilot, Bergen ig sencrally well built, though 
sume Of Its streets be narrow and erooked: viewed 
from the sea, it appears remarkably pieturosque, 
being built aniphitheatrewise round tie harbour, 
it contains a cathedral and four other churches, 
' three hospitals, a prison. a house of correction, six 
| establishments for the poor, a national museum, 
five public libraries, a naval academy, @ superior 
collove, established by Lishop Pontoppidan in 
(yolk and various schools, Tt is the seat of a tri- 
bunal of secondary Jurisdiction, the residence of 
the high sheriff and bishop of the diocese. One 
of the three public treasuries of the kingdom, and 
a division of the National Bank, are established 
;at Gergen, It has a SOveTHOr, and a farrison of 

300 men; and a squadron of the navy is stationed 
here. There are Mmanufactories of tobacco and 
poreelain, many distilleries, and some rope-yards. 
The tishery is the principal business carried on 
here; burt both the intemal and foreign trade are | 
| considerable. The imports from the N, provinces 
consist of codfish, roes, fish-oil, tallow, skins, and 
feathers, which are brought by a fleet of above 
100 small vessels, twice 2 year during the sum- 
)mer; and which take’ back in return the* other 
; hecessaries and some of the luxuries of lifa °The 
articles brought from the other parts of Norway 
| are less important: they consist chietly ef iron 
manufactures, glass, tiles, millstones, aud tir thm- 
ber; but the planks and deals of Bergen are not 
equal in quality to those of Christiania, The 
chictly with the Baltic, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, Hanihurg, Ingland, France, 
and the Mediterranean, ‘I'he imports from Ham- 
burg far éxeceed the exports thence from Bergen, 





and of a judicial tri-t and consist of iabrics and colonial goods of every 


description. Eneland supplics her manufactures 
and colonial produets: but the trade with this 
country has much decreased. France sends thither 
salt, wine, and brandy; and receives most. of the 
salted fish roe, The dred cod, oar stockfish, a 
of the place, is sent to *most 
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Catholic countries. Vhe shipping of the port of t cap. cant., at the foot of a hill,on the Colme, 5m. 
Bergen is considerable, There entered, in the} SSE. Dunkirk. Pop. 6,022 in 1861. The town ia 
year 1861, according to official returns, 344 Nor-| strongly fortified by Vauban, and has the means 
wegian vessels, of 18,467 tons, and 428 foreign | of laying the adjoining plain under water. Though 
vessess, of 14,487 tons, all with cargo, Besides | old, it is pretty well built. In one of its squares 
these, there came 10 Norwegian and 83 foreign | are two high towers, the remains of two ancient 
vegeels in ballast, giving a total of 865 vessels, of | churches destroyed during the revolution. Jt has 
an aggregate burden of 36,554 tons. The clear-|a communal college, a hospital, and a small 
ances, during the same year, consisted of S41 | public library. It has distilleries, refineries of salt. 
vessels, of 34,513 tons; a rather large percentage | and sugar, with pottertes, and fabrics of soap and 
of them in ballast, namely, 64 Norwegian vessels, | tobacco, A canal, 8,701 miétres long, connects 
of 8,144 tons, and 47 foreign vessels, of 3,045 tons. | Berpues with the port of Dunkirk, and it has 
The merchant navy belonging to Bergen can-! likewise a station on the railway from Dunkirk to 
sisted, at the en of L841, of 692 vessels, of a] Paris. Owing to its favourable situation, it is the 
barden of 16,580 tons, manned by a erew of 3,102} entrepét of the corn, cheese, and lace, produced in 
men, During the vear 1861, there were 41 vessels, | the adjoining country. 
of 1,001 tons, newly built, BERKELEY, a ber. and par. of England, co, 
The inhah, of Gergen are industrions, and seve-} Gloucester, hund, Lerkeley, Area af par. 14,680 
ral of the mercantile houses are believed to be | acres, ‘The pop. of the parish was 3,899 in 1831, 
wealthy. The modern town was founded by one | and 4,316 in 1861; the pop. of the borough, or the 
of the kings of Norway in the 1tth century. [In| ‘Old Borough,’ as it ts termed in the census re- 
the 18th, traders from the Hanse towns began to | turns, was 1.011 in 1861. The town is situated 
settle; and, in the succeeding centuries, acquired | amidst rich pasture-lands, in the vale of Berkeley, 
an almust sovercign supremacy in Bergen, until) on the Aven Qwhich jains the Severn 14m, below), 
cheeked by an aet of the Darish government tn - 101m, We by N. London, It eonsists mostly of 
1460. The principal part of the trade 1s now il four streets, divergine from the market-place; 
the hands of natives. (Board of ‘Trade Papers, | houses but indifferent. The church is a laryve . 
and Report hy Mr, Hamilton, Lritish Secretary | handsome building. in the pointed style, with a 
of Legation, dated Stockholm, Ane, 51, 1465.) minlern tower af some distance from it. There is 
BERGEN, a town of Prussia, cap. istand of | also a chapel of ease at Stone; four dissenting 
Rugen, 146m. NE. Siralsund, Pop. 8006 in (861. ] ehapelsin the town, and two in the tithing, There 
It stands almost in the centre of the island; has | is a free erammar-school, endowed with about 402 
a court of justice, a castle, wud a convent of neble | a vear, in which 26 boys are educated. The town- 
latices. hall (a handsome structure built in 1825) 1s now 
BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, a strongly fortified town | used as a chapel by the Independents; the market 
of the king. of Holland, prov. Brahant, 28 m., | honse is beueath it, The market is held on Tuesday, 
WSW, Breda, near the left bank of the BE. Schellt, | and two annual fairs on May 14 and Dee. 1: there 
with which it communicates by a canal, and on the | are alse eattle markets on the first Tuesday in Sept. 
railway frota Antwerp ta Rotterdam Pop. 8,890) andin Nov. The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal 
in 1461, Besides its fortifications, which are ex- | (navigable for vessels of 600 tons) has its entrance 
ceeding ly strony, it is surrounded by marshes that | 24 m, from Berkeley, but the place can only be 
render the access to it very diffeult. Tt has a| considered as a larre agricultural village, The 
grammar-school, and a school of design and archi- | corporation exists by prescription only ; there are 
tecture, with numerous fabrics of earthenware. | no charters, nor has it now any duties te perform, 





Its anchovies, taken in the river, are in consider-| Berkeley Castle, on an eminence SE. of the 
able demancl. town, 18 amolest the most perfect specimens of its 


This was one of the first towns occupied by the | kind remaining in the kingdom, being in complete 
States General, In Hi22 it stood a memorable‘ repair, and oecupied: it is an iterular pile, with 
siege by the Spaniards, who were compelled te; a keep and many castellated buildings, enclosing 
retire, after losing: 10,000 men. In i747 it was’ a spacious court. There is a fine baronial hall, a 
taken by the French by stratagem, Im 1M(4 it, chapel, and a dungeon chamber 28 ft, deep. The 
was nearly taken by the Hiritish by a cowp de! other apartments are mumerous and gloumy: im 
main: but they were finally repulsed with con-! one of these Edward II. is supposed to have been 
giderahle loss, murdered, in 1327: this castle is nearly surrounded 

BERGERAC, a town of France, dép. Dordogne, : by a fine terrace, The date of its foundation is 
cap. arrond., in an extensive and fertile plain, on: uncertain, int it was granted, in 1150, by Henry II. 
the Dordogne, 27 m. SSW. Peériguenx. Pop. : te Robert. Fitzharding ; and in the last civil war it 
12,110 in 1861. The town is newt, well lanl out, | was garrisoned for the king, and for a time awed 
generally well imilt, and thriving. It has a mag-|the surrounding district: it was subsequently 
nificent bridge af tive arches over the Dordopne,) surrendered to the parliamentary army, after a 
a theatre, and some fine promenades, ‘The fortiti- | nine days’ siege. 
cations by which it was once surrounded were) BERKTHAMSTEAD (GREAT), a par. and town 
demolished by order of Louis ATUL, Wi2t. Tt! of England, co. Hertford, hund. Dacorum, 26 m. 
has a court of original junsdiction, a college, and; NW. Landon. Area of par, 4,250 acres. Pop, of 
a secondary ecclesiastical school Excellent paper. par, 2,869 in 1831, and 3,685 in 1861. The town 
is made here; and there are manufactures of iif- | is in a deepvale, on the SW. side of the Bulbormn 
ferent sorts of iron and copper goods, serges, | and the Grand funetion Canal, which here run in 
hosiery, hats, and earthenware; with tanneries, ! a line together, parallel with the high road, which 
distilleries, and iron-foundries. Tt maintains an: passes through the town, The London and North 
intercourse with Bordeaux and Libaurne, and is: Western railway also has a station here. The 
the principal entrepot for the trade of the dep. A { principal street is about half a mile in length; a 
branch line of raibvay places the town in com-jsmaller street branches from the church in the ~ 
munication with the Paris-Bordeaux railway. | middle of the town, towards the old castle. Houses, 
Lergerac suffered much from the religious wars, | trregular brick buildings, but many of them very 
and still more from the revocation of the edict of | respectable, ‘The church is a Gothic cruciform 
Nantes, structure, with a tower, and several small chan- 

BERGUOES, a town of France, dép. du Nord, | tries, and curious monuments. There is a free 
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school, established in the reign of Henry VIII. : 


ann. amount of its revenue, 6342,; but it has long 


rr 
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been unavailable to the town. All Souls College 
has the patronage, Another school, founded it 
1/27, has an ann. revenue of 279/.: in it 20 boys 
and 10 girls are clothed and educated. The castle, 
on an eminence K. of the town, enclosed a space of 
I] acres, anc was very strong. I¢ originated in 
the Saxon period; was strengthened in the reign 
of Wm. 1., and rebuilt in that of Henry II., who 
at one time held his court in it, and eouferred 
many privileges on the town, Cowper, the poet, 
was born here, his father betug recter of the 
parish, : 
BERKS, or BERKSHIRE, an inland eo, of 
Bugland, having N. Oxtord and Bueks, from 
which it 1s separated by the Thames, E, Surrey, 
". Hampshire, and W. Wiltshire, and a part of 
Gloucestershire, It is very irregularly shaped, and 
eontiins £51,220statute acres, about tavo-thirds of 
which are under tillage. Nearly 25,000 acres, in- 
Catling part of Rapshot Teath, are waste lands. 
Berks is a very beautiful ces has every variety of 
soul and surface, and is well stocked with timber, 
particularly oak und beech. Exelusive of ihe 
Thames, if is watered by the Kemet, Loddon, Ock, 
and other rivers, It is about equally divided he- 
tween tillage and stuck and dairy husbandry, 
The Berkshire breed of pies is much celebrated, 
Agriculture is ina rather backward state; four or 
five horses are penerally yoked tothe plough ; ard, 
from the want of proper covenants in leases, land 
ig often Jeft in a bad and exhausted state at their 
termmation, Property much divided: a third part 
of the co. is supposed to be oceupied by small pro- 
ptictors, Farms of all sizes, under 1,200 or [400 
actca; but few above 500 acres, or under 507, a 
year, Average rent of land 30s. an acre. Windsor 
Castle, the ancient. and matmificent residence of 
the English sovereigus, is in this co. This was 
formeriy ene of the principal seats of the woollen 
manifactare 5 but it has entirely disappeared, and 
the manufactures new carried on are bat of initing 
importance, Principal towns, Reading, Windsor, 
and Abingdon. Berkshire is divided into 20 
hunds, and 151 pars. The eensus of [861 stated the 
pop. at £76,256, of whom 86,875 males, and 89,381 
females, The number of families, at the same 
period, was 40,645, and the number of inhabirer 
hetses 35,761, The county returns three members 
to the House of Commons. The constituency 
consisted, in (R64, of 4,847 registered clectors, 
BERLEBURG, a town of the Prussian States, 
prov. Westphalia, cap. circ. Wittgenstein, 27 m, 
SSE. Armsberr, Pop. 2,060 in 1801, The town is 
the residence of the Prince of Wittgenstein, It 
has a castle, a haras, and some forges. 
BERLICTINGEN, a village of Wirtemberg, on 
the Jaxt, 9m, WNW. Kunzelsau, Pop. 1,407 in 
Gt, It has a castle, a Catholic church, and a 
ay nagorue, 
| BERLIN, the capital of the Prussian States, and 
the ordinary residence of the monareh, on the Spree, 
1i7 ft. above the level of the sea, in the middle mark 
of Brandenbure, and on the line of railway from 
Paris to St. Petersburg. Streets Uroad and 
siraight, some of them ornamented with rows of 
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amounted to 290,797; in 1846 to “408,502; and in 
1861 to 547,571. The latter fizure is exclusive of 
the military pop., numbering 22,626 in 186]. The 
pop. was calculated, from the returns of births and 
deaths, to amouut to 552,020 on the Ist of J anuary, 
1864, The town is surrounded by a wall, nearly 
circular, 7 Engl. m. long, opened by 17 large and 


2 smajl gates—the largest of them being the 
celebrated Brandenburg gate, surmounted by a 


| gigantic car of victory, The wall and ramparts * 


, serve only for purposes of police and revenue, and 
| are useless as means of defence, 


d 





Berlin owes much to the taste and munificence 
of iis sovereigns, The quarter called the new 
town (Neustadt) was built, by the great elecior, 
Frederick William (1640-1688), who also planned 
the Unter den Liiden street, and otherwise rreatly 
enlarged and teautitied the city. The succeeding 
monarchs, especially Frederick I., Frederick the 


Great, and Ifrederick William IIL, added many 


hew strects, aquares, and suburbs, and embellished 
the city with many splendid buildings and mona- 
ments, Among tlie principal of these is the royal 
palace, imposing by its magnitude, having about 
600 salogus and chambres, IJé is SLUT PICILOU SEY 
furnished; one of the saloons (the White fTall}, 
was fitted up ata cost of 120.0004 The museuni, 
begun in 1423 and finished in 1830, is one of the 
finest buikdings iu the city. Tt is in the form of 4 
paralelograin, 280 ft, in length, by 18 ft, in 


pwidth, It has some noble apartments, and very 
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trees; squares Tegular aud spacious; Houses all of! 


brick, and mastly stuceucd over: publie baildingss 
and Monuments numerous and magnificent: 80 
‘that, notwithstanding its sameness, the want of 
bustle and liveliness, and the poverty of ita en- 
virans, Berlin is one of the finest cities of Europe, 
It was founded about the middle of die 12th cen- 
tury. Jn 1688 the population was about 14,000; 
in 1700 it was 29,00Us in 1775 it had increased 
to 120,500; in 18/6 it was 182,887; in 1838 it 


extensive collections of pictures, vases, statues, 
cans, and other works of art. Opposite the eran 
entrance if an immense granite yase, or basin, 
#2 ft. in diameter, It was formed out of a huge 
boulder, or isolated block, found ahout 30m, from 
the city, to which it was conveyed by the Spree. 
The opera-house, burnt down im 1843, has since 
been rebuilt; and there are several other fine 
theatres. ‘The Royal Library is a large heayy- 
looking building, ‘The collection of books com- 
prises about 500,000 printed and 5,000 MS, vols., 
many of the former, including Luther's Llebrew 
Bibie, being both searce and valuable. This 
ibrary as entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished in the Prussian states, The arsenal, one of 
the greatest in Europe, forms a square, each side - 
Of which is 268 ft. in length. It was formerly 
reckoned the fiuest building in the city, and con- 
tained, previously to the revolutionary disturb- 
ances, Uy 1844, a very large stock of all sorts of 
warlike implements. It was then, however, taken 
possession of by the mob, who carried off large 
quantities of the fire-arms and military steres with 
which it was furnished. Among the other public 
buiklings may be specified the Royal Academy ; 
the ‘ Kinigswache, built after the model of a 
toman ¢castrum; the university; the old palace, 
formerly belonging to the Kuights of St. John; 
and the palace of Monbijou, occupied by Peter the 
Great when he visited the city. The Brandenburg 
gate, already mentioned, one of the most evlossal 
structures of the kind in Kurope, was erected in 
170, after the Propyleum at Athens, but on a 
much larger scale. Tt is surmounted by a statue of 
Victory, in a chariot drawn by fuur horses. It was 
carried away by the French in 1807, and brought, 
back iu triumph in isl4, The monument to the 
brave men who fell in the campaigus of 1813, 1814, 
18J5, is immediately outside the Halle gate. Oppo- 
sile the guard-house are the statues of Scharnhorst, 
Btilow, and Marsha? Bliicher, A monument erected 
in honour of lrederick the Great, consisting of an 
equestrian statue in bronze, by Rauch, stands at 
a cohsyicuous place, at the Unter den Linden 
street, opposite to the University. It is one of the 
grandest monuments of its kind in Europe. The 
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horse, 16 ft. high, stands on a pedestal, and at each 
of its corners ig an equestrian statue of one of 
Frederick’s generals. The churches, which are 
yery numerous, are gencrally inferior; the prin- 
cipal are the cathedral; St, Mary’s, with a steeple 
992 4t. in height; the church of St, Nicholas, con- 
seerated in 1223; the church ef the garrison; and 
the eburch of St. Iledwige. The Spree, which in- 
tersects the city, and insulates one of its quarters, 
is crossed by about 40 bridges, principally of stone, 
but partly also of iron. Some of them are hand- 
some structures, The ‘Long Bridge,’ of stone, 
has a tine equestrian statue of the ‘Great Elector.’ 
The Unter den Linden street is the finest in Berlin, 
and one uf the finest in Europe. it is % m., in 
length, from the Brandenburg gate to the royal 
palace; the five avenues in the centre being com- 
posed of chestuuts, linden, aspen, acacia, anid 
plantain, whose varied foliage contrasts beautifully 
with the numerous elegant palaces and public 
buildings that line each side of the street. It 1s 
the curso of Berlin; for here the fashionable and 
the wealthy exhibit themselves and their equi- 
pages. llere are several palaces; the SCHUIMITIOS 
of the artillery and engineers, the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the opera-house, the arsenal, and the 
king's palace. Another splendid thoroughfare, 
Frederick Street, is ubout 2 min length, The 
Schloss Platz, or square of the palace, the Gens- 
d'armes-market, Wilhelm Platz, the most fashion- 
able square in the city; the square of La Belle 
Alliance, and a number of other public places, are 
well built, and most of them highly ornamented, 
But few of them are planted inside, and conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the fineness of the 
buildings, have not lalf the effect they would 
have were they properly laid out. 

Besides its military and judicial estallishments, 
Berlin has to boast of many celebrated [iterary 
institutions. ‘fhe university, established im 1809, 
enjoys a high degree of reputation, especially bs 
medical school i: has many distiagushed pro- 
fessors and teachers; and is attended, en the 
average, by about 2,000 students, ‘Lhe library 
lias above 600,000 vola, There are also seven 
royal gymnasiums or high scliools, with many 
inferior academies and public schools, amounting 
to 16 altogerher, ‘The military seminary lias 
abave 300 yutpils. The hospitals and other 
charitable institutions are numerous and well 
‘conducted. The orphan asylum supports about 
AQO elildren in the house, exclusive of about 
700 boarded out of doors, 

Berlin may be regarded as the political and 
literary metropolis of N. Germany; and is cis- 
tinguished alike for the number aud celebrity 
of her statesmen, philosoplers, scholars, and 
artists, Her press is very active and annually 
vives birth to a great many books, screntilic ancl 
literary journals, newspapers, and MALAZINCS. 
Abont 3,000 persons are engaged in literature, 
and the various trades commected therewith, such 
as printers, paper-inakers, and bookbinders. 

Berlin is one of the principal manufacturing 
cities of Germany. Among other branches are 
included the manufacture of steam cryines, 
woollens, silk stuffs and ribamids, cottons, porce- 
lain, cast-iron yroods, paper, coaches and elit cer- 
ringes, jewellery, watehes and clocks, hats, stut, 
and tobacco, refined sugar and spirits. The 
great steam-engine factory of Messrs. Borsig, 
‘one of the largest on the continent, furnisties 
locumotives for nearly all the German ralways. 
The cast-iron goods, manutactured at the foundry 
outside the Oranicnburg gate, comprise all sorts 
of articles, from colossal pillars and statues, down 
to the minute fumiture of a lady’s toilet, In 
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delicacy of impression they are unequalled hy 
those made in any other country. The casts in 
relief of some of the finest pictures are particu- 
larly admired, The porcelain is of the first 
quality. Part of it is the preduce of a royal 
manufactory; but the best. kind is manufactured 
at a private establishment in the suburb of 
Moabit. There are numerous cotton-spinning 
establishments in the city. 

All the great roads of the kingdom centre in 
Berlin, There are five great lines of railway, 
with their chief stations. The first runs nerth- 
wari, towards Stettin and the Baltic ; the second 
goos, by way of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, to Kénigs- 
berg, Wilna, and St. Petersburg, with branches to 
Warsaw and Cracow; the third runs direct south 
to Dresden, Prague, and Vienna, throwing olf 
arms towards Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and other 
German states; the fourth line atretches westward 
towards Magdeburg and Colugne, connecting iteclf 
with the Belgian and French railway system 3 
and, finally, the fifth line runs in a north-westcrly 
(direction towards Flamburg, with prolongation 
inte Sehleswig-Holstein, Besides this most ex- 
tensive network of iron roads, Berlin has a large 
command of inland navigation, extending: to the 
Elbe and Iamburg on the W., to Stettin and 
Swinemunde on the N., and to the Vistula on 
the le. . 

Owing to the flatness of the ground on which 
itis built, the drainage of the city was formerly 
very imperfect; and, instead of running off, the 
water in the streets, i wet weather, stopped and 
staunated on the surface. But this detect has 
been remedied in recent times, by the establish- 
ment of a system of drainage. ‘There are nume- 
rous hackney coaches and other street carriages, 
placed uniler judicious regulations, All the streets 
are Livhted with gas. 

There are numerous places of anrusement m 
and near Berlin, The largest and most. celebrated 
is Kroll’s Garden, near the Brandenburz gate, 
capable of aceommodating 5,000 persons, The 
theatres, dedicated to the drama and opera, are 
renerally well attended. With the exception of 
Vienna, there is no eity where music is more wit- 
versally patronised, or where the opera 1s better 
performed or more heartily appreciated, than in 
Berlin, The Corditoreier are much frequented by 
the upper classes. They resemble owr cunfee- 
timers’ shops; but are far more spacious, and 
fitted up with greater attention to comfort and 
eleyance, [esides refreshments of all sorts, they 
are well supplied with domestic and foreign news- 
papers and literary and seientitic journals, Tea 
aud eoffee constitute the favourite beverage of the 
livher classes ; and the latter is popular with all 
ranks. Chicory and roasted acurns are jfot un- 
frequently used as substitutes for coffee among the 
poorest classes. The taverns of Berlin are much 
frequented by the middle classes, The favourite 
beverage is a thin kind of ale, containing but a 
very small percentage of alcohol, called ‘weiss- - 
bier,’ or white beer. It is drank out of tumblers 
of immense size, and being very watery, a great 
quantity of it may be consumed with impunity, 
The custom of smoking prevails among all classes ; 
and the consumption of tobacco is immense, 

Berlin is the seat of an extensive conmerce, 
and the centre of the pecuniary transactions of 
the monarchy, The Royal Bank was founded | 
in 1765, upon the model of that of Hamburg; 
and so it existed until 1846, when if was re- 
organised wider anew charter, by which more ex- 
tension was given to its operations, In accordance 
with this new constitution, the issue of notes has 


een raised since 1850, to 2f,000,000 thalers, _ 
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the thaler beitig equal to 2a. 104d. 
of the bank is always to be, in Proportion to 
the notes in circulation, 2-6ths in silver, 3-6ths 
in hills discounted, and the rest in Joans on se- 
curities, The bank notes are from 25 to 50 
thalers cach, The share of the roveriment in 
the bank amounts, at most, to 800,000 thaiers. 
The shareholders are entitled to an annual in- 
terest of 34 per cent. upon the capital, ant, after 
deduction of the smn set apart for the reserve or 
rest, which is not to exceed $0 per cent, of the 
capital, one moiety of the surplus profits is ap- 
portimed to them in addition, and the other OCs 
to the treasury, The bank has branches in 2 
ereat number of cities, as Breslau, Kénigsberg, 
Dantzic, Stettin, Magdeburg, Munster, Colurne, 
Memel, Posen, Stolpe, Elberfel, Treves, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, Coblentz, Minden, Er- 
furt, l'rankfort-sur-Ouder, Stralsund, Kostin, Lieg- 
nitz; and Oppeln, and thus forms a vast network 
af financial operations through all the kingdom, 
Here, also, is the seat of the assaciation for mari. 
time commerce, called the ‘Sechanalung,’ and of 
numerous insurauce and other offices. The town 
revenues amounted, in the year 1862, to 2,882,140 
tiialers, but the expenditure was much pTeatet, 
having reached the sum of 3,092,344 thalers, 
Fhe deficit was made up by loans and increased 
local taxation. At the end of IKO2, the public 
debt of the city amounted to 
thalers, 

Gutaide the town, about 4m. from the Halles 
fate, on a dew sandhill, which, however, ts almost 
the only eminence near Berlin, is the ‘ National- 
denkinal,’ People's Monument, It eunsists of a 
Ciuthic cross, 60 ft. high, erected to commemorate 
the expulsion of the French, and the recovery of 
the national independence, It is of cast-iron froin 
the royal foundry, and was designed by Sehinkel, 
The statues in the viches are the work of Rauch 
aud Hieck. (Keller, Der Preussische Star: Tit 
ter, Geugrapliseh- Statistisches Lexicon, 1St4,) 

BERMIEO, a sea-port town of Spain. on its N, 
Coast, prov, Uiscay, ona rathershallow bay, J6m, 
NE, Bilboa. Pop. 3,998 in 1847, The inhab, 
are principally dependent en the fishery, which 
they carry onto a considerable extent, This town 
fave birth to the distinguished epic poet Don 
Alonzo V'Ercilla, the author of the Aruuerntna, who 
was bora here in 128, 

BERMUDAS (TILE), or SOMER'S IST ANDS, 
a eroup of small islands, about 800° in number, in 
the N. Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Great Bri- 
fain, stretching NE. by E. and SW. by W. about 
20 nn, the lighbthause on Gibb's Till being in 
lat. G20 BA 4” N,, long. 649 32" Wi, about 350m, 
Si, by E, Cape Hatreras, They are estimated 
fo contam about 80 sq.m. The eensus of EXO] 
gave the pop. at llaot ayainst 10,982 in 1851 
About two-tifths of the pop. of the islands are 
whites, When viewed from the Hon, thor cleva- 
lion is trifling, the highest land searce attaining 
fo a height of 200 feet. Their general aspect 18 
similar to the West Indian islands, except that 
they remind the veyager (from their proximity, 
aud the sea flowing between them) of the lake 
scchery of European climates, They are almost 
everywhere surrounded by extensive coral reefs, 
the channels through which are extremely intri- 
fate, aud can only be safely navigated by native 
__ pllita, 

The principal islands are those of Bermuda, St. 
George, Ireland, and Somerset. The protection 
altorded to shipping by their numerous hays, their 

osttion in the track of the humeward-bound W. 
India ships, and in the most advantageous loeality 


The capital | 


nearly 6,000,000 | 


— 


fur refitting the ships of war cmyjnuyed iu the Wi 
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Indian and American seas, have led to the con- 
version of the Bermudas into a principal maritime 
station. The harbour of St. George’s island, one 
of the most easterly of the group, has water 
enough to float, and space to accommodate, the 
whole British navy. Formerly, its entrance was 
$0 narrow and encumbered with reefs that it was 
rendered in a considerable degree useless; but by 
the expenditure of large stms and a. certain 
amount of convict labour, the channel leading to 
St. George’s harbour has been greatly improved ; 
a deckyard, with a breakwater for iis protection, 
have been constructed on the E. side of Ireland 
island; and some very strong fortifications have 
been erected on it and St, Creorge’s, for the 
security of the islands and of the shipping. 
Bermnda, the principal island (or main land, as 
it. is called), is about 16 m. in length, but it rarely 
exceeds 14 m. in width. In the centre of this 


island, and on the N. sile of a beautiful bay, is 


the town of Hamilton, now the seat of roverni- 
ment, ‘Phe town of St, George’s, on theisland of 
that name, is, however, the Jargest on the group. 
Representative government was introduced 4n 
the Bermudas as early as 1620, dn 1621 the 
Bermula Company of London issued a sort of 
charter to the colony, the liberal nature of which, 
together with the favourable reports of climate 
anid soil, attracted a considerable number of 
British emigrants, But ihe charter, nevertheless, 
met with opposition, and was annulled by the 
home government in 1685, Sinee then, the go- 
vetTnors have been appointed by the crown, and 
laws for the colony enacted by a local legislature, 
in concert with the executive, 

The legislature is composed of {0 mombers of 
eouncil, named by the eraavn, and 36 of assembly ; 
ezch parish, of which there are nine, returns four 
of the latier, who are elected every seven years, 
or whenever a new sovereign ascends the throne. 

Jhere are wumerous churches and chapels, The 
Admiralty have established a school on Ireland 
isluudl, and there are various private schools. The 
number of public scheols, or ‘free schools,’ 
amounted to 18 in 1860, with 621 pupils, 357 
male and 264 female, 

The cultivation earricd on in the islands ig 
rather hortien|tural than agricultural, Most sorts 
of fruits and vegetables may be raised, The 
Arrow-root grewn here is said to be aupertor to 
that of any other place, and laree quantities af it 
dre exported, The oranges are also very fine; 
and sweet potatoes, onions, and other articles are 
exported, They derive their supplies of flour, 
nice, Indian curn, &c,, from the U. States, and of 
manufactured goods from the U. K. The seas 
around the islands abound in fish, and the inhabs. 
aré expert fishermen, They possess about 100 
sail of vessels, of from 100 to 150 tons burilen. 
Ai inconsiderable whale-tishery employs a few 
boats and their crews three months in the year; 
the number of whales seldom exeeeds 20 in the 
season, yielding about 1,000 barrels of oil, The 
islands abonud in poultry ef the best kind. Beef 
and mutton may generally be procured, but the 
only meat that is plentiful is veal, The climate 
almost realises the idea of 4 pepetual spring. 
The islands are celebrated alike for their salubrity, 
and for the beauty aud richness of their vere- 
table product«, The air, however, is extremely 
damp, expecially during SW, winds, which are 
the mest common, During the winter SCASOD, 
which commences in November and terminates 
in April, the islands are subject to strong gales 
from the NW., which often do great damage to 
the shippig in these seas. The total value of 
ie imports in 1860, amounted to 152, 8882, ; 
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exporta, 23,4672, Therevenue in 1860 waa 15,6162, 
and the expenditure, 17,4062 ‘The largest item 
in the expenditures 4,2851., was for ‘salarica to 
eovernor and principal officers,’ ‘The legislatures 
of these islands and Antigua were the only co- 
loniel legislative bodies that abolished slavery 
without the intervention of apprenticeship. The 
proportion of the 20,(100,0002 voted hy parliament 
for compensation, received by Bermuda, wits 
60,5842, being, for 4.205 slaves, 272, 4s. [1d. cach. 
BERN (CANTON OF), the largest and the 
eebond in rank in the Swiss Confederation, in the 
‘central andl W. part of Switzerland, . between 
lat, 46° 19° and 47° 30’ N,, long, 6° 30" and 8° 24°: 
E., having NW, France; S. and NE, the cant, | 
of Basel, Soleure, and Aatgau; E. Lucerne, | 
Unterwalden. and Uri: S. the Valais; SW, 
Vaud; and W. Fribourg and Neufehatel ; length, 
NW. to SE, 82 m.; greatest breadth at its 4. 
part 62 m.: area 2,462 sq.m. The pop., accord- 
ing tu the census of 1860, was 408,516, of 178 to 
the sq. m., being somewhat above the average 
density of pop. in Switzerland, which is 167 in- 
habitants per sq.m. The sexes are nearly equally 
divided in the canton, there being ouly 402 tore 
males than females. ‘The great majority of the in- 
habitants, namely, 405,599, are Protestants, Most 
part of this cant. is moiitainous, especially the S., | 
which is intersected by the Bernese Alps, to 
which belong the Finsteraarhorn, Méuch, Jung- 
frau, Schreekhorn, &e., some of the hishest sum- 
mits in Swilzerland: in the N. the ranges belong 
to the Jura, and are considerally lower. ‘The 
region berween these two mountain systems con- 
tuins the valley of the Aar, the Emmenthal, and | 
other fertile valleys, but im no part presents anv | 
thing like an extensive plain, 8. of the lakes of: 
Thon and Brienz, begins what is called the Ber- 
nese Oberland, a mountainous region, Including 
the four eclebrated yvallevs of the Simmen, 
Lanterbrunnen, Grindelwald, and Hash, © The 
chief rivers are the Aar and its trilmtaries, Dirse 
and Douls: the lakes those of Thun, rien, and | 
Bienne: letween the two former of these is the 
small but highly cultivated plain of Enterlachen, 
The climate varies with the clevation, aud is, 
besides, suhjeect to sudden changes of temperature ¢ 
even in the Tuterlachen, where it is the mildest | 
after a warm day, very severe frosts offcn |; 
eceur at night, Rains and fos are fregitent: Lat | 
the canton, ag @ whole, Is generally healthy. It 
ia divided into 28 prefectures, under four principal | 
divisions: viz., the Oberland, country of Tern, | 
Emmenthal, and the old bishopric of Dasel fron : 
ore is found in great abnndanee in the Jira moun- 
tains: gold dust is inet with in the sands af the | 
Aarwaul the Eanmen, and crystals in the Grimsel | 
| 
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rocks: and there are many mineral spriycs, some 
nsedas baths, avd much frequented. ‘The soit is 
in great part slony and barren, and the arable | 
lind ocenpies but a-small proportion of the whale | 
surface, and. though well cultivated, the produce | 
af cam is insuilicient for the supply ef the inhab,, | 
and Jarge quantities are imported, There are in 

parts plantaGons of frnit-trees : while mulberry, 

chestnut, peach, and fig, and afew ¥ines ture false | 
on the shores of Lakes Thon ail Bienne, but net 
toany considerable extent: in the Lauterbraunnen, 
wheat is treated as an exotic, cultivated in sinall | 
beds, and trained on sticks, Cattle of a SUpOLLur : 
breed form the chief wealth of the eanten, and: 
breeding, grazing, and dairying ate the printipal 
branches of industry. The pastures in the Ober- 
land and Kmmenthbal are excellent, and produce 
the finest cattle; the latter valley has also a strong 
and active breed of horaca, exported te France for | 
draught and heavy-armed cavalrs. The cheese | 


j rmicrixtrate of the cat, 
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made in this cant, is, next to that of Fribourp, 
the best in Switzerland; the average produce is 
estimated at 80,000 ewt, a year: a great deal 1s 
sent from the Emmecnthal into Germany acd 
Italy. The houses in the Oberland are generally 
of wood, bat in the Jura, and round Bern, of 
stone: the Bemese are, for the most part, well 
lodged. ‘The estate of a father is everywhere 
divided mto cqual shares among his children 
without respect to sex or seniority, except tr the 
TEmmenthal, where, Ly a peculiar law, landed 
property descends to the voungest son, Hence, 
in the greater part of the canton, land is very 
much sulxlivided, atul the holders in poor, thougat 
not depressed circumstances, There are but very 
few estates that reach to 150 acres, unless they 
belong to village or town communities; but the 
possessions of the latter are frequently saffierently 
laree not only to defray the annual expenses 
of the community, including the relicf of the 
poor, but semetimes to yield a surplus revenue, 


- after all outyvoings are deducted, which is divided 
‘amonyst the eilizens 


Each commune is obliged 


ite support its own poor, who do not become 


chargeable upon other communes, or upon the 
state; they generally receive out-door relict, but 
if subsequently prosperous, are bound to return 
what they have reecived. Manufactures anit 


trade are of considerable importance ; Tnien andl 


woollen cloths are made in the Emmenthal: 
paper around Bern; watches, jewellery, and. fire- 
arms are made in Gern and Porentrui; thread anid 
printed calico, near Bicune; silk, especially for 
umbrellas, and leather, in the former Lishopric of 
Basel, There is also an extensive manufactory of 
agricultural implements at Hofwyl The exports 
roansist elietly of cattle, cheese, and butter; iron 


frown the Jura, and afew manufactured goods: 


the imports are corn, salt, culonial produce, and 
articles of luxury. “Phe revenue, in 1862, 
amounted to 4,764,478 franes, and the expemdi- 
ture ty 4,971,851 francs. 

The government of the canton 18 entrusted to a 
grand and au executive council; the former con- 
sists ef 1-10 members, chosen by the people in the 
primitive assemblies of the 27 prefectures, anil is 
presided over by the landamann, wlio is the first 
Tt meets once a manth, 
if neeessury, but determines on nothing without 


the co-operatiuon of the executive council, which 


consists of Y members, chosen from among the 
former for the term of four years. Members of the 
etal comiil must be 2 years old, and have 
landed property to the value, at least, of 5.000 fr, 


cor 2004, escepting professurs of the university, 


advucates, aud pliysicians, of whem such quali- 
fication is net required. The salary of the lan- 
danunn is 4000 fr; that of a member of the 


i exemutive council 3,000 fr. a year; members of the 
oval council are allowed 24 fr. a day during the 


tine they are assembled, Every male from 16 to 
i vears of age is liable to serve in the army. The 
contingent of troeps furnished to the confederacy 
is 5,1b8 men, There is a judicial tribunal in each 
distr. anda court of appeal in Bern; the latter 
consisting of 14 memb,, with a president, Savings’ 


baitks are general, and education well attended to, 
At the eity of Bern there is a university, besides 
-iwo upper schools, and a school of industry, and 


‘evmnuasia,’ or npper schools, are also at Biel, 
Thun, Neuenstadt, Pruntrel, and Delsberg. ‘The 


-qiiversity has faculties of theoloyy, jurisprudence, 


incdicine, and philosophy, eavh having three ordl- 
nary, and from two to five extravrdinary profes- 
sors: the salary of the former is from 2,Hid to 
3,000 franes, and of the latter from 1,200 to 1,400 
do, Yhere is also a veterinary school, and some 
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slistinguished private educational establishments, 
expecially that of M. Von F ellenberg, at Hofwyl, 
-ducation is universal ; in 1860, there was not one 
inhabitant, native of the canton, unable to read 
and write. Except about 60,000 individuals of 
French extraction, in the ancient bishopric of 
Hasel, the inhab, are of German stock ; and Ger- 
man is the prevalent language. The German part 
of the pop, aregenerally much superior in their phy- 
sical appearance to the French portion, especially 
these in the Oberland, ‘The Bernese are brave, 
hospitable, public-spirited, and really prood-tem- 
pered, notwithstanding they are subject to fits of 
asston, which sometimes occasion the effusion of 
hood. Catholics are less industrious than the 
Protestants, ‘This cant. entered the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1358: at first its territory was very 
limited, but afterwards, by conquest and purchase, 
it acquired nearly the whole of the now extsting 
cant. of Vaud and Aargau, which, in addition to 
its present extent, it held till 1798, when it was 
taken by the French. In 1815, in indemnification 
a Vaud and Aaryau, the Congress of Vienna 
Added to its dum. the town of Bienne with its 
territory, and the greater part of the ancient 
lushopric of Basel, otherwise entitled the bailliages 
of the Jura, 
eRN, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
cant,, and, alternately with Aurich and Lucerne, of 
the Swiss Confederation, on the Aar, o2m.5, Basel, 
and 60m. SW. Zurich, on the railway from Zurich 
to Geneva. Population 29,016 in 1&0. The town 
stands 1,708 ft, abpve the level of the sea, on a 
hill, which, exeept on the W., is surrounded on all 
sides by the Aur, A stone bridge 260 ft. long, is 
erected over the river, and three grates lead 16 the 
iuterior of the town. The fortitications, by which 
it was formerly surrounded, were demolished in 
1830, “Three principal streets extend in a parallel 
line from HK. to W., and are intersected by a nuam- 
her of lateral streets, The houses are massive 
structures of freestone. Viazzas run along the 
houses on both sides the principal streets, which 
are also adorned with handsome fountains,  Prin- 
cipal public edifices :—The eathedral,a tine Gothie 
structure, founded in 1421, and finished in 1502, 
160 ft. long, and 80 ft. bread: the steeple, thorugh 
unlinished, is 190 ft. ligh. It has some tine glass 
paintings, and yarious trophies and monuments, 
The church of the Holy Ghost; founded in 1722, 
is also a fine structure, as well as the mint, built 
in [590 : the general durgerspital {hospital of the 
citizens), built from 1736 to 1740; another mapriii- 
fect hospital, called the Jase? Gsiand), founded in 
118, occupying one whole street, and affording a 
splendid prospect from the Aar; the state-house 
of the avoyer, previously to 1&3] the residence ul, 
and nuw partly occupicd by, the French embassy : 
the house of corrcetion, the largest building of the 
kitul in Switzerland, and ene of the best contrived 
la Europe, finished in 1833, at an expense of 
[200,000 fr; the com magazine, a large and 
massive edifice, having on the tloor an extensive 
open hall, with forty-three pillars, in which the 
corn market is held twice a week. Dern has also 
in arscnal and a large town-hall, heth old edifices, 
The charitable institutions are,—two large hospi- 


tals; two orphan houses, one for boys and another } 


for girla ; a fund for the support. of poor stidents ; 
& lunatic asylum, situated about 2m. from Berm : 
and an asylum for old poor persons, ‘The univer- 
sity and gymnasium, noticed in the preceding 
article, are situated in the town, ‘There are also 
a Swiss economical and a Swiss historical BoOcICty + 
with socictics of natural history, medicine, and 
arts ; a botanic garden; a public library, with 
Valuable MSS, relating tu Swiss history, and a 
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collection of Roman, Greek, Gothic, and Swiss 
medals, Roman antiquities and portraits of the 
Bernese avoyers, &e. There is also a museum of 
naiural history, with bas-relicfs of the Bernese 
Oberland, of the cantons of Vaud and Valais, and 
of St. Gothard; and many private scientific col- 
lections well worth notice. The trade of the town 
is of some importance, Two fairs are annually 
held; one after Easter, and another in November. 
There are manufactories of silks, straw-hats, wool- 
(len cloth, and stockings, and also tanneries and 
breweries. About 2 m, from Bern there is a run- 
powder mill, the powder made in it being formerly 
| reckoned the best in Europe. The corporate pro- 
| perty of the citizens is large, amounting to above 
30,000,000 fr. ; and the revenue, besides defraying 
'the municipal expenditure, supplies every citizen, 
gratis, with fuel, and leaves, over and above all 
this, a surplus sum, which is annually distributed 
among the citizens, The inhab. are serious and 
reserved, and proud of the ancient glory of their 
city. The aristocracy, or the ‘ patricians,’ as the 
ld families are called, live secluded from the other 
classes. Dern is the birth-place of Haller ; it has 
hot, however, to boast of so many distinguished 
mén as Aurich, Basel, and Geneva, The town 
has bears fur its arms; and some of these animals 
are maintained in a place called Birengraben 
(bear's ditch), on funds appropriated to that special 
purpose, 

Bern was founded in 1191, by the Dake Ber- 
thold ¥. of Aaehringen. Its history is the same 
as that of the canton, The environs are beautiful, 
affording the most splendid views of the Alps, on 
one hand, and the Jura on the other. There are 
Many fine publie walks; amongst which are the 
plattformm, a terrace near the cathedral, 180 ft, 
above the Aar; and the dngi, a magnificent walk, 

affording a tine prospect over the river, the city, 
and the lower mountains, to the high Alps. Hof- 
wyi (which see} is about 4m. from Bern, There 
are also several mineral baths in the vicinity, such 
as Klumenstein and Gurnigel. 

Mr. Inglis speaks very fuvourably of the adyan- 
tages of Bern asa place of residence, ‘It is,’ say's 
he, * greatly superior to Basel, Lucerne, or Geneva. 
It is a pleasant thing to walk in wide airy streets, 
and at the same time to have the advantage of 

| share, if required. Where there are arcades one 
imay always choose between bustle and quiet— 
| bustle under the areades—quiet in the centre of 
the streets: and im the agrements of a city, Bern 
has decidedly the advantage of its rivals, It 
possesses all those public establishments which 
make a place agreeable as a residence, It has 
excellent libraries, excellent academics, delightful 
promenades, convenient and well ordered baths; a 
theatre ; concerts and balls during winter; clever 
lecturers upon most of the sciences : eloquent. and 
pious clergymen of almost every denvmination 
and to this list may be udded abundance of shops, 
where all that contributes cither to comfort or 
luxury may be found. (ilistory of Bern, by 
etapfer, late Minister of the Helvetic Republic ; 
Inglis’s Switzerland, 

BERNARD (GREAT 8ST), 
a fumous pass of the Peimine Alps, leading over 
the mountains from, Martigny to Aosta. In its 
highest part it aituins to an elevation of above 
8.000 ft, being almost impassable in winter, and 
very dangerous in spring, fram the avalanches. 
Very near the summit of the pass, and onthe edge 
afasmatl lake; is the famous hospice founded in 
oz, by St. Bernurd, and accupled by brethren of 

the order of St. Augustine, whose especial daty it 
| is to assist and relieve travellers crossing the moun- 
jtain. In searching for travellers who have lost 








a 


the name piven to 
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their way, or been buried in the snow, they avail | Berne to Aarau. Pop, 4,250 in 1860, There ts a 
themselves of the assistance of a peculiar breed of | public library and a castle, in which Pestalozzi 
logs of extraordinary size and sagacity. The | laid the foundations of his establishment, The 
brethren have faithfully discharged the arduous ; commercial business of the place is rather im- 
duties imposed on them, and have rescued hun- | portant, it being the depot for the Emmenthal 
dreds of travellers from a premature death. The | cheese, 
hospice is a massive atone building ; it posscases BERTINORO, a town of Central Italy, prov. 
some, but not much, independent property, and is Forli, on a mountain haying the Roneo at its fot, 
principally dependent on collections made in the) ¢ m. SE, Forli, on the railway from Lologna to 
“wiaa cantons and other states, and on donations | Ancona. Pop. 6,014 in 3862, It is the seat 
from the richer class of travellers. In 1800, when | of a bishopric; has a cathedral, and four parish 
‘the road was not nearly so good as it has since | churches. The wines produced in its environs 
been made, Napoleon led an army of 40,000 men, | have a considerable reputation, 
with its artillery aud cavalry, into Italv by this] BERVIT, or INVERBE RVIE, a royal bor. and 
pass. ‘The railway at present extends to Mart ieny, | sea-port of Scotland, co. Kincardine, on the eoast- 
at the fovt of the Great St. Bemara, and, on the | road from Dundee to Aberdeen, on the 8, hank of 
Itatian side, to Biella, so that the mountain ts! the small river Dervie, where it joms the sca. 
easily erossed, ‘The hospice contains a monument, ; Pop. 962 in 1861; inhabited houses, 181. It was 
erected by order of Napoleon, in honour of Dessaix, - created a royal burgh in 1362 by David IT., who, 
who fell at the battle of Marengo, (Brockedou's | after having narrowly escaped shipwreck on the 
Passes of the Alps.) coast, and having been kindly treated by the in- 
BERNAL, a town of Prussia, prev. Brandon- | habitants of this smail fishing village, testified his 
burs, on the Panke, 16 m. NE. Berlin, Pop.! gratitude by confernng on it the honour in ques- 
5,040 in 1861. It is in part fortified, and has tion, The imhabitants have from the earliest 
fabries of silk, velvet, calicocs, and linen, with | period been employed chictly as fishers. They 
numerons and eclebrated breweries. In the church | engage not. only in the salmon and whale fishings 
and town-house are tents, bows, arrows, &c., taken | in the mouth of the river and on the coaat, bat 1 
from the Hussites. the herring Gishery on the N. shores of Scotland, 
BERNAY, a town of France, dep, Eure, cap. | Manufactures, also, have been introduced into the 
arrond., on the Charentomne, 26m. WNW, levrewx, | burgh ; namely, the duck and dowlas linen weay- 
Pop. 7,566 in Istt. This is a thriving: town, | ing, This employment is furnished by manufac- 
and has latterly been a good deal improved, It turers of Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen. In 
has a court of primary jurisdiction, a commercial | addition to periodical marketg, there Is & prakn- 
i 


>? a 


tribunal, a communal college, with manufactures | market, which ts well attended. The quantity of 
af woollen goods, linens, cotton varn, paper, wax, grain annually purchased here is abont 40,000 qrs., 
&c,, wad bleach-fields and tanneries, There ts a | of which nearly the whole ia shipped at Gourdon, 
station here, on the railway from Paris to Cher- | a port about 1m. 8, of the town, where there are 
hourg, and a branch line runs from Bermay to: large eranaries, The harbour at the mouth of the 
Elbveuf and Rouen, The greatest of the French | Bervie is very inferior to that at Gourdon, and ad- 
fairs for horses is held here on the Wednesday of mits only small vessels and boats. The staple 
the fifth week of Lent. It is said to be attended | Iuisiness of this latter place, however, is fishing. 
by from 40,000 to 50,000 jockeys, amatcurs, and | Rorvie joins with Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, aud 
other individuals, sume ef them from great dis- | Brechin, in sending a mem, to the H. of C. Regis- 
ianees, There is an immense show of Normandy - tered cleetors, 3b in 1864. Annual value of real 
horses, ‘property, 1.7282 in 1864-55; corporation reyenue, 
BERNBERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy | Lové 
of Anhalt, on the river Saale, by which it 1s | BERWICK, a marit, co. of Scotland, having N. 
intersected, 23 m. 8S. Magileture, Pop. 7,200 in and NEL Rast Lothian and the German Ocean, 
1861, The town consists of three parts, two on and on the SIL, 8, and W., part of Iingland, and 
the left, and the other on a hill on the right bank | the cos, of Roxburgh and Miul-Lothian, Area, 
of the river, Which is here crossed by a bridge, 8UQ.874 acres, of which about one-half is arable, 
The first (vo parts are sutrounded by walls; the | The A, parts of the co. are occupied by the cold, 
ether, or the Mount tuwn, lias a castle on its) blerk. unproductive range of tbe Lammermoor 
summit, and is open. A branch line of railway ; bills; but the Merse, or level portion, lying between 
connects the town with Cithen, aud the railway ' the Lammermoor hills and the Tweed, by which 
trom Berlin to Leipzig. Bereburg is well built, | the co, 18 separated from England, is one of the 
well paved, and clean, Itis the seat of the ducal | most fertile and best cultivated districts in the 
goverument, and has several literary and ¢hari- | empire, ‘The farms m the Merse are large, the 
table institutivus, with sume Inwiniactures and | farmers apulent and intelligent, and the land 
trade. _cnitivated according to the most approved princi- 
BERNCASTEDL, a tewn of the Prussian! ples of modern husbandry, Wheat and turnips 
States, prov, Lower Rhine, on the Moselle, 21 m. | are here the great objects of attention; but barley 
NE. Treves. Pop, 2,284 in 1861, and oats are also raised in considerable quantities, 
BERNSTAD'Y, a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, Steam poweris emplovedin several thrashing-mills 
reg. Breslau, on the Wada, 24m. EK, Dreslau. Pop. | in this co, Few small, but no very large estates, 
3,736 in 1861, Lt has an old castle, two churches, 3 The old valued rent was 14,864/.; the new valiua- 
a hospital, and manufactures of cloth and huen, lion for 1864-5 was, exclusive of railways, 826,2084 
BERRE, a town of France, dép., Bouches du | The Lammermoor hills are principally depastired 
Rhone, cap. cant, on the [If side of the laguue hy sheep of the Cheviot breed, ‘The co, is rather 
ot the same name, 16 in. NW. Marscilles. Pop, | scantily supplicd with wood, but some proprietors 
e001 in 186d. It is agrecably situated, and lhave made considerable plantations. Manulac- 
ix regularly built, but the vicinity of the lagune ; tures and mincrals, of no importance, Principal 
takes it unhealthy, [twas formerly fortified, and rivers, Tweed, Whittadder, blackadder, and Leader. 
its ramparts still exist. ) Berwickshire coutams 53 pars.; and had 36,613 
BERTHOUD, or BURGDORE, a town. of ; inhabitants in 1861, with 6,385 inhab, houses, The 
Switzerland, cant. Berne, on a hill on the bank af | co, returns one mem, to the IL. of C. Registered 
the Emmen, J3 m. NE. Berne, on the ratlway from electors, 1,248 in 1864, Greenlaw is the co. town. 
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. BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, a fortified town 
and sea-port of England, NI. extremity of the 
’ kingdom, on the N, bank of the Tweed, and close 
to its mouth, 806m. N. by W. London by read, 
and 342 m. by Great Northern railway. Pop, of 
borough, 13,265 in $861, Berwick is built on the 
declivity and flat summit of an clevation rising 
woruptly from the estuary of the river; many of 
Its strects are narrow and irregular, but the prin- 
cipal one 1s spacious, Well paved, and lighted with 
gas; and, on the whole, the town hasa respectable 
appearance, and contami many well-buut heuses, 
The Tweed is here crossed by three bridges: an old 
bridge of 15 arches, built in the reien of Charles IL: 
the Union Suspension bridget, sume miles up the 
nver; and by Stephenson's Koval Border raihvay 
bridge, on 28 arches, 126 ft. high, and 2,160 ft, 
long. ‘The suburbs of Tweedmouth and Spittal, 
on the S, side of the river, are mcoanly-built vil- 
lages, the inhah, being almost wholly empleyed in 
the fisheries, or the bisinesses connected with 
them, Spittal, however, is occasionally resorted 
to by visitors for sea-bathiug, and it has a few re- 
spectable ledeting-houses, ‘Fhe pop. of these 
suburbs are included in the parl bor, The old 
fortilications of Berwick were erected in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and about 14 m, in eire,, forming an 
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from Norway and the Jaltic, and of groceries: 
&., coastwise; the exports, of salmon, corn, wool, 
and other agricultural products, coals to London 
and a few other ports, coastwise. In the year 
1803 there entered the port 420 vessels, of 21,069 
tons burden, and there cleared 2(}} vessels, of 11,646 
tons, ‘The whole of them were sailing vessels, 
with the exception .of two small steamers, of 84 
fons, Which entered the port. Hy a treaty between 
Kdward Vi. and Mary IL. of Scotland, Berwick 
was nade a free town, independent of both king- 
doms; but, by the Municipal Reform Act, it is 


| constituted an English co. fur all purposes except 


nregular pentagon: a battery of 22 guns com-: 


manding the uyglish side, and a four aud six gun 
battery defending the entrance of the harbour. 
The ramparts form an agrceatle promenade. The 
Tweed js navigable as far as the old brides, be- 
yond which the tide flows about 7m. The harbour 
is defended by a pier half a imile in length, with 
a lighthouse at the head, prejecling in a SE. 
direction from the N. extremity of the river's 
mouth, Gut notwithstanding the protection af- 
forded by this harrier, and theugh there be 18 ft, 
water over the bar at ordinary tides, aud 26 at 
springs, the liarbour is very indilferent. The 
channel is very narrows a large portion of the 
harbour, particularly on the Berwick side, dries at 
low water, and is rocky and incapable of being 
deepened; and afier heavy rains the freshes run 
out with great violence, The chief public strie- 
tures are, Holy Trinity and St. Mary churehes; a 
number of dissenting chapels; a free prammar- 
échool; and six other free-sebouls, supported by 
the corpuraiton, and educating in all about 3u0 
children. Other notable buildings are the town- 
hall, in the ccutre of the high street, with a spire 
aud ringg of Dells; the corn market, built in 18o8 ; 
the music-hall; a pauper Junatic asylum: a dis- 
peusary, through which medical rehef is afforded 
to the poor resident within 12 m.: a theatre: a 
public hbrary ; and assembly rooms, There are 
annual races in July, the course being at Lamber- 
ton, 5 m. distant. Phere is a good supply of water, 
brought from a spring 14 om. off, to the several 
public conduits, At the NW’. eud of the town are 
nifaniry barracks. ‘The fisheries forin the principal 
business of the place. Those of salmon in the 
Fweed have long been arovugst the most cele- 
brated and productive of auy in’ the empire, 
Latterly, indeed, both their produce and rental, 
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parhamentary elections, Its present municipal 
mits comprise that pertion of the par, on which 
the town stands and the suburbs of ‘Iweedmouth 
and Spittal, exeluding all the agricultural portions. 
itis divided into 3 wards, and has 18 councillors, 
The revenue of the corporation is derived fron 
town atl harbour dues; rental of the fisheries, 
tencinentsa, and tithes 1 Berwick: lands on the 
W side of the river, and a tract ealled Meadows 
aul Sunts. The tract lies near the town, and was 
granted to the corporation by James [. It is di- 
videil into three portions : the first is let in farms, 
ail the rent appropriated to defray the general 
expenses of the curporation; the seeond ig sub- 
divided in parcels of 12 to 21 aeres, whose value 
varies from I7, lds. to 94: there are 954 of these, 
called meadows: the third is parted in farms of 
about +0) acrea each, the rents ef which are each 
divided in LL er 22 equal parts, ealled stints: of 
those, there are 401. These meadows and stints 
are allotted to the burgesses for life, with remain- 
der 1o their widews; and, as vacancies occur, are 
allotted to others at aunual public meetings held 
for the purpose, and called ‘meadow and stint 
guilds,” The total revenue of the borough, in 
I81, amounted to 10,6384: erogs sum assessed to 
pour rate, 44,0062; net rateable value, 41,265/,; 
AMGMIe assessed ta property tax, 36,9862 The 
lirst English charter of Berwick was in 80th Edw. 
I, by which it was made a free borough. with a 
market and fair: others, in 80th Edw, TIT. and 
vdénd Edw. TV., confirm the luvs and privileges 
originally enjoyed under Alexander I, of Scotland, 


} The goveriing charter, previously to the Munici- 
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though still very considerable, have declined. . 


The principal fisheries are within a short distance 
of Berwick ; and the fish, excepting a small portion 
retained for iome consumption, is all packed in ice, 
and shipped for the metropolis, (See Tween.) 
Trout aud whiting also abound in the ‘Tweed, 
The sea fishery of the bay consists chictly of cod, 
ling, halibut, bhaddeck, and whiting; crabs and 
lobsters also abownd, and these last are ft 
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warded , garrisoned hy the parliamentary furces, 


pal Keform Act, was granted in 2nd James I, 
Under the Poor Law Amendment Act, Berwiek ig 
of 17% parishes. The 
town las returned two members to the H, of (, 
stive the reigu of Mary. Previously to the Re- 
form Act, the privilege was restricted within the 
limits of the ancient borough, and to the free 
burgesses, The constituency, in [864, consisted 
of 71d registered: electors, of whom 287 old free- 
men, ail the rest 102 householders, 

The first authentic notice of Berwick occurs in 
the carly part of the 12th century, when it be- 
lonyed to Scotland, and was the chief town of 
Lothian, During the reigns of Alex. I, David I., 
and Malealm TY¥., it had a castle and several 
churches and religions establishments, It was at 
that pernod the chief sea-port of Scotland, and 
ene of the four roval burghs. Its castle was sur- 
rendered to England im 117-4, under a treaty far 
the ransom of Wm, the Lion; subsequently to 
which it was repeatedly taken and retaken, being, 
from its froutier situation, almost invariably the 
first object of attack at every renewal of hosti- 
lities, tll on the accession ef James VI. of Seot- 
land to the Kighsh throne, its importance in this 
respect ceased, Durings the last civil war it was 
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Edinburgh, It was created.a burgh by James VI, | tudes. jt came, along with Franche Comté, into — 
Pop. of burgh 1,164 in 1861; inhabited houses | the possession of France in 1674, ‘ 
179. ‘The burgh consists of two main streets, one} BESSARABIA, or EASTERN MOLDAVIA, 
runing E, and W., the other leading N, to the | the most south-westerly prov. of Russia in Europe, 
harbour It is a place of little or no trade, and | having FE. the Dniester, 5. the Black Sea and the 
lias no manufactures, Its pier ia good; but tts ( Danube, W. the Pruth, and N. Galicta. ‘The area 
harbour, which is dry at low water, is difficult of; is estimated at 838 geog. sq. miles, while the pop, 
access. A branch line connects the port with the | amounted to 792,000 in 1846, and to 919,107 in 
Edinburgh-Berwick railway, From its being in| 1808. Exclusive of the great rivers by which it 
the neighbourhood of one of the best corm-growing | is nearly swrounded, it is imtersected by several 
districts of Scotland, grain is a considerable article | considerable streams, most of whieh, however, 
of export, It is a geod deal frequented in sum- | are either wholly dned up or greatly diminished 
mer asa bathing-place. It joins with Hadding-| during the heats of summer. The NW. portion, 
ton, Dunbar, Lauder, and Jedburgh, in sending a; contiewfous to Gallicia, ts hilly, or rather moun- 
member to the Hoof GC. Registered electors, &7 | tainous, and is occupied by extensive forests; bet 
in i865, Corporation revenue, 3802, About 2m.; elsewhere the surface is nearly flat. Soil abun- 
te the EF, of the burgh stands the famous castle of | dantly fertile, and, with the exception of the tract 
‘Tantallan, one of the strongholds of the Dougias | along the Vanube, which is marshy and encum- 
family. bered with lakes, it is suitable for most agricul- 

BESANCON, a town of France, cap. dép. Doubs, | tural purposes. ‘* No trees, a few shrubs only, are 
on the river of that name, by which it 1s inter- | observed near the rivers; the lakes, or stagnant 
sected, 47 m, F. Dijon, on the railway from Stras- ; waters, are covered with reeds; and in the plains 
Loure to Lyon, Pop, 46,786 in 1461. The towiis | between the marshes, the ox, bufiato, and bison 
very atrongly fortified, and is one of the bubvarks | wander among pastures where the herbage rises to 
of France on the side of Switzerland, The works | the height of their horns, In the culltvated land 
were improved by Vauban; but they have been | millet yields 100, and barley 60 fold. Tlie horse 
since muwh extended and strengthened, Ixclu-| and the sheep exist in a wild state.” (Matte-Brun, 
sive of the furtitications round the city, it has an | vi. 870, Eng, trans.) But these returns seem ex- 
extremely strong citadel, on ant almost inaecessible | azwerated, Wheat, barley, and millet are the 
rock, and outworks on some of the adjoining | only species of corm that are raised. According 
heights, The town is generally well buat, but | to official accounts, 139,141 chetwerts produced a 
its streets ate narrow and gloomy. The part! return of 31,320 ehetwerts, that is, of about 5 to 
called the cily is almost surrounded hy the Doubs; | 1. Hemp, flax, and tobacco are produced m con- 
the communication with the suluarb on the oppo- | siderable quantities. The breeding of cattle is 
site bank, called Artnes, bemye kept up by a] the principal business of the inhabitants; and they 
bridge. There is a station on the railway from | are larsely exported, with hides and tallow. With 
Mulhouse to Jayon, Principe biildings, the ca- | the exception of tanneries, distilleries, and tallow 
thedral, hotel af the prefect, hall of the ceurts of | and soap works, there are either no manufactunn 
justice, the royal college, ercetod in léua, the | establishments in the country, or none worth no- 
arsenal, hotel de ville, barracks, theatre, public | tice. Large quantities of salt are produced from 
library, contaimng 44,000 volumes, excinsive of | the lakes contiguous to Akerman (which see), A 
tianuscripts, and several fine public fountains, | good deal of inferior wine is made, Education 1s 
The hospital of St. Jacques is a vast establish- | not much attended to, though great progress m 
ment, with 500 beds, and is said to be extremely | this respect has been made in recent years, par- 
well managed. A Homan triumphal arelt, though | tictlarly since the accession of Alexander Hl. to 
a suod deal mutilated, still exists, and serves ag a | the throne of Russia, ; 
surt uf portico tu the cathedral. Besancon is the BEssl, a tewn of France, dép. Puy de Dome, 
seat of an archbishopric, of a royal court for the | cap, cant., 20 m. SSW. Clermont. Pop. 1,016 in 
dei, of Doubs, Jura, and Uaute Saone, with tri- 71861, ‘The town ts built of basalt, m the middle of 
latuals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, The | a volcanic country; and the evvirens offer several 
university, which existed previously to the revo- | natural curtosities. 1t has some trade in cattle 
Jution, lias been replaced by an ecudvmeie varver- | aud cheese, 
sitaire, or facutt’ des lettres; anid it has alsu a roval BESSINES, a town of France, dep. Haute 
culleve of Lhe second class, with about 290 pupils; | Vienne, cap. cant., on the (rartempe, 10 m. hi. 
a cigeesan seminary, a secondary medical school, | Bella. Pop. 2,000 in b8tl, ‘The place has some 
a primary model school, awe schools for the in- trade in‘cattle and apmicultural produge, 
struction of deaf and dumb, a royal academy. of BETITLEHEM, (Bet-el-Leim, House af 
scienee and belles-letires, a lyceum, a society of | Bread,) a famous town of Palestine, 6 m, 8, deru- 
agticulture aid arts, a museum of antiquities, and | salem: lat, 31° 44° N,, long, 39° 1d" KE, Pop, 
a free school of design and sculpture for 120] from 5,000 to 4000, of whem by far the greater 
jupils. There is, adjuining to the town, a louse [ part are Catholic, Greek, and Armenian Chnstians. 
of correction and refuge. Watleh-muking, intro- | A splendiul church, erected by the empress Helena, 
duced from Switzerland at. the begiuning of the | stands over a grotte or cave, said to be the birth- 
present century, is the most important brauch of) place of Christ, Connected with the church are 
thdusiry carried on here, It employs above 2,000 | convents for the three sects of Christians noticed 
hands, whe anuually furnish some 40,000 watches, | above, of which that belonging to the Latins 15 a 
About 200 work-people are employed in the carpet | line building ; but more rescmbling, externally, a 
manufacture, and there are besides fibrics of jewel- | fortress than a religious establishment, Some re- 
lery, hosiery, hats, hardware, inchuling coach and | mains of an old aqueduct, formerly 10 or 18 m. 
carriave springs, and yloves. lls brewertes and | jn length, exist on the WwW, side of the town: but 
tanneries are both on an extensive scale; the ale | the chief buildings consist of chapels, and other 
of Besangon is noted all over France, Among | memorials of holy persons, and of the events for” 
other articles, it annually furnishes abuut G00,00U j which the place and neighbourhood are celebrated 
botiles of Seltzer water: it is also the seat of a|in sacred history, The houses of the inhabitants 
considerable and growing: conmmerce, are mean iu tle extreme, 

Docuneyje rere anedent  Ttareas leid waste ba loo ‘The eountry round Rethlchem is extremely 
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BETHUNE 

in great abundance; but here, as in other parts 
of this neglected land, cultivation is wanting. 
There is no deficiency of water; three extensive 
reservoirs, called the pools of Solomon (Eccles, it. 
6}, and a copius fountain, said to be the ‘ sealed 
Jountain’ of the same prince (Sol, Sony, iv, 12), 
jie onthe &.; on the NW. is a Jarge cistern of 
rain watcr, sail to be the ‘well by the gate,’ 
whence Dayil'’s mighty men drew water, while 
the place was in the hands of the Philistines 
(2 Sam. xxi. 16}3 and the whole neighhourhvod 
abounds in springs und rilis. 

The tract between Bethichem and Jerusalem is 
the valley of Rephaim (Giant’s Valley, Josh. xv. 
8), the seene of many combats between the Jews 
and Philistines. (2 Sam, v. 18, et ai.) Here are 
shown many pretended relics of the scriptural 
age; asthe house of Simeon, the tomb of Racliel, 
the village of Rama, the cave of Engadi, the well 
1: which was seen the star of the Messiah, and 
many others. The oryrinal name of Bethichem 
was Mphrath (Gen, xxxy. 19): a term which, like 
its present. designation, referred to the fertility of 
ifa sail, It was never very considerable in respect 
of size GMiicah v. 2), but seems to have been] 
always regarded as important; and being the! 
scene of the pastoral tale of Ruth, and the birth- 
place of David and Jesus Christ, it has aequired a 
celebrity hardly surpassed even by that of Jeru- 
salem. Jt was fortitied by Rehoboam (2 Chron, 
x 6), and, in a subsequent age, the emperor Ma- 
drian is sail to have builfa temple here to Adonis, | 
Of this, however, ve vestige remains, ‘The present | 
inhab, enjoy a considerable share of liberty : they , 
are bold and hardy, and successfully resist every 
attempt at oppression by their poveruors, They 
are conscquently slismatised, ty the Thrks, us of 
a rebellious spirit, ‘Phere was formerly another 
Rethlehem, more to the N., belonging to the tribe 
of Agbujon (Josh, xix. 15). (Maundrell, 11-23; 
Volney, 11. 270, 271.) 

BETIIONE, a town of France, dép. Pas de 
Calais, cap, arrond., of a rock, at the fool of which 
is the Drette, 18m. NNW. Acrhs, on the railway 
from Paris io Calais. Pop. &204 in I801. The 
town ts well fortilied, by works partly constructed 
har Vauban. Hts plan is that of an irregular 
triansle; the citadel, which is igolated, occupying 
one of the angles. It has a tribunal ef primary 
juriadiction, a communal college, two hospitals, 
manttaetares of linen and cloth, breweries, and a 
cmeilerable trade in linen, cheese, and rape oil, 
the canal of the Lave, which unites with the Lys, 
as well as the railway, greatly facilitating its 
trade, Jt was taken by the allies in 1710; but 
was Testored to france by the treaty of Utreeht, 

BETLES, or BELLIS, a town of ‘Parkish Ar- 
mona, 15 m. W. from the WY. extremity of Lake 
Van, and abort 190m, EL ly N. Diarbekr, lat. 
38° 35° N., long. 42° 50° FE. It stands in a wide 
ravine, open te the E., but clused by high monn- 
fais ta the Wy: the houses being dispersed over 
the steep banks of a stream which rans through it, 
and on several of the neighbouring Jills; it is, | 
therefore, most irregular, ‘The houses are built af 
red stone, and are generally of two stories, with 
grated windows to the streets, the latter being 
paved with round stones. The houses being inuch 
scatiered and intermingled with gardens, the 
town covets a large extent of ground: it is nol 
enclosed by a wall, and this is hardly necessary ; 
each house being, in fact, a pretty strong fortress. 
lt is said to contain 1,500 houses, of whieh Sox) | 
belong to Armenians: aud if so, its pop. may | 
amount i6 about 9,000, By some, the pop, is 
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BEVERLEY £43 
mosques, three baths, eight Armenian churches, 
and one Nestorian. The most remarkable object 
in the town is the old castle, in its centre, on a 
rock 30 ft, in height, and built up with thick walls 
to an elevation of 100 ft. There are a consider- 
able number of butcliers, bakers, gunsmiths, and 
silversmiths; but the principal manufacture con- 
sists of evarse cotton cloth, and tobacco. ‘The 
territory produces fruits and vegetables in per- 
fection, The army of the Turkish sultan, Soly- 
man the Magnificent, sustained a signal defeat by 
the Persians, near Betlis, in 1554, 

BRUTHEN, a town of Prussia, prov, Silesia, 
reg. Oppeln, cap. cire., 35 m, NE. Ratibor, Pop, 
4,004 in 1861, It has three Catholic cliurches, 
three convents, with fabries of coarse cloth, pot- 
tery, zinc, and calamine, and breweries, There is 
anuther town of the same name in Silesia, reg. 
Lietz, on the Oder, 12m. W. by N. Glogan, 
on the railway from Breslau to Posen, ‘The latter 
place, with a population of 2,850, ig commonly 
distinguished as Alt-Beuthen. It has fabries of 
cloth, carthenware, and straw hats, and some boat 
uilding. Its environs are very fertile. - 

BEVEREN, a tewn of Belgium, prov. E, Flan- 
ders, Gm. W. Antwerp. Pop. $900 in 1864, It 
stauids on the road from Antwerp to Ghent, is well 
binlt, and has a iine church, with a lofty spire, 
About 2,000 women are employed in the lace 
manufacture, and there are several breweries, tan- 
neries, and «distilleries, 

BEVERLEY, a park bor, and market town of 
England, i. riding eo. York, of which it is the 
cap., hear the Hull river, to which it is united by 
a canal, 1o7 m. N. Loudon, 28m, ESE. York, and 
om, NNW, Uuli, on the railway from Hull to 
mearburough, Pop. of municipal beraugh Y.b04, 
and of parl. borough 10,868 in 1861, The town ig 
belleved to owe its origin to an ancient monastery, 
which, after having been sacked by the Danes in 
807, was restored by Athelstan, who granted the 
place several privileges, uud made the manastery 
a sauictuary for criminals, It is a weli built, hand- 
some town, The great glory of Beverley is the 
minster, or collegiate church of St. John, which, 
in size and beauty of architecture, is far BUDCTLIOr 
to many cathedrals, Ties splendid structure, 
wluich has been erected at different periods, in 
what are called the deeurated and perpendicular 
Inglish styles, is 634 ft. from E, te W.: the | 
length of the great cross aisle is 167 ft., and the 
two towers at the W. end are each 900 ft, in 
height. . Near the altar is the seat of refuge, with 
an inscription assuring criminals of their safety 
while there, and a tablet with effigies of St. Johit 
oi Beverley and Athelstan, The parishes of Si. 
John and St. Martin have the minster as a chureh 
cominou to both. It is kept in excellent repair by 
the rent of estates appropriated te that PUTpose 
by Queen Elizabeth and Sir Michael Warton. St, 
Marys church is also a magnificent structure in 
the old Norman style ; and lands producing above 
8004 a year have been left for its support. The 
Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, Indepen- 
denis, Baptists, Roman Cathelics, and society af 
Friends, lave chapels here. ‘The sessions-house, 
and house of correction for the J, riding, are 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the town: 
the latter, which is a very larye establishment, 
and constructed on the most approved principles, 
cost abuve 40,0002 Here also is the Register- 
ofiice for the I. riding, ‘The endowed schools are, 
a prammar-school, of great antiquity, to which is 
attached two fellowships, six scholarships, and 
three exhibitions to St. John’s, Cambridge: a 
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tems of Lancaster and Bell. There are also seve- 
ral almshousea, an hospital, dispensary, mechanics’ 
justitute, public reading-rooms, a pavings’ bank, a 
theatre, open occasionally, and assembly-rooms, 
liaces are held near the town every dune, The 
corporation of Beverley consists of a mayor, re- 
eorder, six aldermen, and cightcen councillors, 
elected by the burgesses and freemen, The bor, 
receipts amount to about 2,0002 per annum. ‘The 


corporation hold a criminal court, with power of | 


life and death, which, however, 1a never exereised ; 
a court of session, called the Provost's Court, for 
all pleas to any amount, except those for landed 
property ; and a court of requests for debts under 
bi The public business is transacted in the Hall- 
garth or Guikthall, where the quarter sessions for 
the riding are held. The elective franchise, 
vranted by Edw. L, was not exercised till the be- 
winning of Eliz., since which time the borough 
has continued to retum two members to the TH, of 
(1, the right of election, previously to the Reform 
Act, being vested in the freemen, whether rest 

dent or net. ‘The electoral boundaries comprise 
the parishes of St. Mary, St. Martin, and St. Ni- 
cholas, and the part of St, Johiv’s within the hhber- 
ties, The constituency, in 1864, consisted of 1,213 
recistered electoxs, of Whom 648 old freemen, and 
the rest. LOA householders, ‘The election tor the 
members of the EK. ridmg ts held here, Vhe town 
is situated in a fertile country, and bas an exten- 
sive retail trade; fanning is aleo extensively car- 
ried on, Near the town is a large factory for 
paints, cement, and Paris white, which last 1s 
made from the cliff-stune raised at Queen's Gate, 
nuk found tobe peculiarly adapted to the purpose : 
there are also factories for patent wrought-iron 
wheels, and for fancy ironwork and agricultural 
jnplements of all descriptions. A brisk corn trade 
is cazried on, Marketa for general parposes on 
Saturdays, and for eaitle on alternate Wednes- 
days, held in an enclosed area of four acres, orma- 
mented by astately cross resting on elit columns, 
"Phere are here eight great cattle (airs, ‘Two pri- 
vale banking-houses, a branch of the Phill Bank- 
ing Co, and a savings’ bank, have been opened 
liere, 
martyrdom under Henry VIiL, was a native of 
the town, 

GEWDLEY, an ancient market town, bor, and 
ehapelry of England, co, Worcester, 1m. NNW, 
Worcester, 19 om. SW, Birmingham, 108 m. NW, 
Lendon, on a branch of the Great. Western railway. 
Pop. of municipal bor, 2,008, andl of par Dear, 
7,084, in Is61. The tewn 3s locally un the hund, 
of Doddingtree, but has separate jurischetion, it 
is built on the descent of a lil, on the W. bark of 
the Severn, over which there is a fine stone Dridge, 
The more ancient part of the town was Duilt at 
some distance from the river. Tt had formerly 4 
cates, 2 af which were standing in sll, but. 
they have been since pulled down: the principal 
street. is well built and paved. ‘The town-hall is a 
fine moder building, erceted on 3 arches, with 
handsome iron gates leading to the market-place. 
The church is a neat stene edifice, with a tower. 
A. charter was cranted by Edward [V., but the go- 
verning charter was given by James L., and con- 
firmed by Anne. The corporation hold a court of 
session annually, and a court of record for all 
pleas, and for the recovery of debts not exceeding 
100i The lord of the manor holds an annual 
court leet, at which constables and other officers 
are appointed. In the reign of Henry VIL, Bewd- 
ley enjoyed many privileges; among them, that of 
being a sanctuary for persons who had shed blood. 
This town has sent 1 meniber to the H. of C. 
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Act, was returned by the corporation, a self 
elected body. The new boundary act detines the 
limits of the bor, to be the par. of Ribbesford, and- 
the hamlets of Wribbenhall, Hoarstone, ‘Black- 
stone, Netherton, and Lower Mitton, with Lick- 
hill, which together had a constituency of 370 re- 
, There are severai well 
endowed chantics. The manufacture of woollen 
eaps, called Dutch caps, formerly flourished here, 
but has many years since disappeared, ‘The prin- 
cipal trades and manufactures now existing are in 
malt, tanning and currying leather, and making 
eambs: besides which there are some rope-werks 
aul a brass-foundry, There is also a considerable 
aaurying-trade, connected with the Severs: rear 
the town is a mineral spring. Market-day, Satur- 
day, Pairs, 23rd April, 24th July, and 11th Dec., 
for cattle and pedlary. 

BEX, a town of Switzerland, cant. Vaud, cap. 
cire,, in the fertile plain of the Rhone, on the Aven- 
gon, 26 m,. Sik, Lausanne, on the railway from 
Lausanne to Martizny. Pop, 2,403 in1860, The 
town is chicily cclebrated for the salt springs and 
salt mines in its vicinity, 

BEYROUT, or BETROUT (an. Berytts, 
Bypvres), a sea-port town of Syma, on the S. side 
of an extensive hay open to the N., 48 m. SSW, 
Thpali, 19 m. NNW. Sidon, and about 3 m, FE, 
fram Cape Beyrout, the latter being in lat. 38° 
4 45° N,, long, 39° 277 54" FE, Pop, 12,000 or 
19/44}, There are here no public buildings of 
any beanty or umpotrtanee, Nor are many Temains 
af antiquity to be met with: for though the 
modern town oceuptes the site of the ancient. one, 
the latter was long since destroyed by repeated 
earthyuakes, and the moder dbuilduigs are crected 
over the ruins of the ancient edifices, Along the 
shore, however, ad im part under the water, are 
Sime Morac pavemcots, fracments of columns, 
and (W. of the town) a thick wall, supposed to 
be of the time of IIcrud the Great. The bazaars 
are hinge aul well frequented; but there seems to 
hea deficiency of private shops, and the streets are, 
In gencral, narrow and crooked, A plentful sup- 
ply of water from a tolerably laree river (Naar 


Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who suffered | Beyronf\, and a great number of wells, modify, 


in some devree, the heat of the atmosphere, and 
render the town mach cleaner than the generality 
of those mt the E. The walls (of a soft sandstone) ,. 
are about Bm, in cire., aud the suburbs are per- 
haps equal in extent to the town itself, The 
nelwlbourhood ts very fertile, producing all kinds 
of fruit: but the chief article of cultivation is the 
mulberry iree, an extensive and important mana- 
facture being carried on here of silk coods,' espe- 
aally of sashes. Beyrout bad formerly a small 
port, furmed by a.strong mole, but its present 
mole or jetty is of very inferior dimensions, and 
is searcely sufhicrent to shelter buats. There is, 
however, good ancliorage 4m. from the tewn, 1m 
six or seven fathoms: and large ships may anchor 
a little farther out im 10 or 11 fathoms, After 
centuries of neglect, it has in recent times ayrain 
became a place of some importance. Tiree lines 
of steamers French, Austrian, and Russian, connect 
Bevrout with the chief ports of the Mediterranean, 
while there is a good carriage-road, completed in 
1660, to Damascus, and a line of telegraph to 
the same place. The imports and exports, as 
well as the shipping, in the five years 1856-60, 
are shown in the subjcined statement, The great 
decrease of the exports in 180%, and, more still, in 
1k60, was owing to the failure of the crops in many 
parts of Syria, which entailed great privaticns 
upon the wihabitauts,  (heport by air Moore, 
Lirttish Consul-General at Beyrout, in ‘Consular 


since 3 dames I., who, previously to the Keform | Leports,’ 1862,) 
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Number of Value of Value of 
Fears Vesstle Tonnage Imports Exports 
£ £ 
Lat | 82 |5,An3 619,466 4 765 
RAT (Oth 2608 | THAT? GBH Y 
1848 iC. SO 887 452,087 | 31,548 
18.9 G3 25,001 SGi,719 | 8,052 
1860 63 31,761 363,585 | 2,00 
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The experta clietly consist of galls, madder, 
gums, puk (raw and wrought), wine and oil, 
The imports are—muslins, cottons, tin, hardware, 
cloths, and West India produce, 
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Beziers is very ancient; and the remains of 
an amphitheatre, and of cisterns and other Ro- 
man works, may still be recognised. In 1209, 


; during the first crusade against the Albigenses, 


Beziers having afforded protection to numbers 
of the fugitives, was besieyed by the Catholie 
arny, who, having carried it by assault, com- 
mitted, at the instigation of the pope’s legate, 
an indiscriminate massacre of those found within 
its walls, whether heretics or not, It also suffered 
severely during the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. 

Barbeyrac, the learned translater and annotator 


_Berytus waa a very ancient town of the Phee- | of Grotius and Puffendorf, and Riquet, the en- 
nicians, deriving its name, according to Stephen ; gineer of the Canal-du Midi, were both natives of 


of Kyzantium (art, Bypvres), from the number of 


its wells, the prefix Beer sigiifying a wedi in the 
language of the country, Lider the Romans it 
rose to great emmence, notwithstanding it had 
been entirely destroyed in the warts of Alexander’s 
suceessots, about &0 Years before the Roman con- 
quest of Syria. Augustus planted in it a colony, 


grave it his dangliters name, with the adiitton of 


the epithet Felix (Berytes Colonia Judie Felix), 
(Pho, v. 20.) A sehool of law, established here 
in the beginning of the third century (prbbably 
ly Alexander Severus}, continued for 800 vears, 
or till the town was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake in ddl, to be dhe most celelrated institution 
af the kind in the empire, (Gibbon, cap. 17 Dut 
the town again revived ; and, wider the Saracens, 
atiamed to consideratde importance, Tt was fre- 
quentiy captured and recaptured dure the Crn- 
gades, at which period the mole, forming its port, 


Deziera, 
BUADRINATH (Vadarinetha), a smail to. in 
N. Hindostan, proy. Kumaon, in a valley of the 


Himalaya, 80m, N. Almorsh, and 10,294 ft. above 


the level of the sea; lat, 809 43’ N., Jong, 799 89° 
i. It is remarkable for a temple, much venerated 
by the Windcos; and visited annually by 50,000 
pugrims from all parts of India, It has warm, 
sulphurceus, and eold springs. 

BELAMO, or BANMO, one of the chief towns 
im the Tirman emp., cap. of a Shan principality, 
ami chief seat of the Chinese irdde with Birmah; 
on an elevated bank of the Irrawadi, 170 m.NNE, 
Ava, aud 20 m. W. die Chinese border: lat, 24° 10" 
N.y long. 96° 49° E. Next to Ava and Rangoon it 
is the largest place in the empire. and eontains 
2,000 benses, inhabited mostly by Chinese : is sur- 
rounded by nurtnerous well-peopled villages, and 
The houses itt 


dadonuded by a wooden stockade. 
Ghamio and its district are better than those in 
most parts of the Birman dominions; those of the 
Chiuese are built of brick, and those of the natives, 
af reeds, tiatehod with grass, and separately railed 
in: there is a good bazar, ‘The trade in wooillens, 
cottons, and silks is wholly in the hands of the 


a 


was destroyed, In the seventeenth century it 
was, for a short while, the capital of the famenus : 
Druse mir, Fakr-ed-Din, aud latterly it fel! mito 
the hands of Djezzar, pasha of Acre, who built 
its present walls, cut a canal from the river to the 
town, erected several fountains, and otherwise im- 


proved and beautified the place. AL preset it is 
the capital of a small pashalie, the pasha being a 
French renegade, formerly a colonel i Napoleou's 
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Chinese, who mostly arrive here in carayans in 
December and Jauuary, but i of them live con- 
stautly mi the town, as well as many other fo- 


army. The Phosncian deity Baal-Deerith (Lord | reisnera, 


of Wells) is sand toe diave been named from, or toe 
have given name toa, this place, which is also 
famous mn Christian legends as the scene of St. 
George's victory over the dragon, 


rich courffry, al thé junction of the Cunal du 
Midi with the Orb, and of the railways from 


Cette to Toulouse, aud from Narbonne to Careas- | 


sonne, S8 om. SW. Mantpelier, and 46 m, E, 
Toulouse, Pop, 24,270 in [sb], At a distance 
the city has a fine appearance, but on enteriny 
the Hlusion vanishes. The lrouses are mean, anil 
the streets narrow and crouvked, Its citadel has 
been demolished ; but it 1s still surrounded by old 
walls, flanked with tuwers, round wluch is a newly- 
piated promenade, The cathedral, a Gothic 

uilding, has # noble interior, and its sharp towers 
and castellated walis give it at a distance ihe ap- 
pearance of a superb Gotluc mansion, The view 
from its terrace is exteusive abd delichtful. ‘Lhe 
ancient episcopal palace is the seat of the courts 
and gavernment offices, Its convents have all 
been abolished, Beziers has tribunals of primary 
jansdichion and commerce, a communal collee, 


an arcicultural society, a public library with 5,000 | 


volumes, and a theatre. It produces silk stuck- 
ings, dimities, parchment, verdigris, starch, gloves, 
glass, and highly-esteemed swecitmeats ; but it is 
prneipally distinguished by ite distilleries, which 
oe a + 1 . + . rs 3" ,,4 a yt 1 4 





Lhe Shans, Singphos, and others, purchase salt, 


gaapee (dried fish), and rice, in larve quantities, 


especially salt, which fetches a very high price, 
The people appear opulent ; have adopted in great 


¢ GEZIERS, a city of France, dep, Herault, cap. | part the Chinese costume; and wear more orna- 
arrunul., agreeably situated on a fertile hill, in a! 


ments than in any town in Birmah, The revenue 
of the district, which is of no yrcat extent, is said 
to amount to 3 lacs of rupecs a year. Old Bhamo, 
the original Shan town, is situated two days’ 


* 


journey up the Tapan, the nearest tributary of the 


rrawadi. (Crawfurd’s Embassy; Asiat. Journal, 
Calcutta, Noa, lxiv. 

BHATGONG, a city of N. Hindostan (enaul), 
said formerly te contain 12,K0- houses: once the 
scat of an indep. chief, and thongh much deeayed, 
still the favourite residence of the Nenaulese Brah- 
mins; 8 m. ESE, Catinaudoo; lat, 279 40’ N., 
long, 85° 8° EK, The palace and other buildings 
have astriking appearance, owing te the excellent 
quality of the bricks and tiles. 

BUATN EER, a to, of Hindostan, prov, Rajpoo- 
tana, the mod. cap. of the Bhatty country, and the 


mort lt, Lown tm the presid. Bengal, 1945 m, WSW, 


Delhi; lat, 29° 36° N,, long. 749° 12° ER, It wag 


taken and destroyed by Timour, in 1998, and again 


taken by the rajali of Dicanere in 1807, who re- 
tained possession of it for several years, 
BHACGULPOKE, or BOGLIPOOR, a distr, 


of Hindostan, principally in prov. Bahar, but the 
BK. portion (hajemahal) in Bengal, between lat. 


one ae 
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and W. Bahar and Ramghur: length, NW. to SE., | Gaur, Mithila, and Magadha, are comprised in this 
133 m,; breadth, 80 m.; area, 8,225 sq.m, Pop, | district, which contains many Buddhie, Brahmini- . 
2,020,000. It comprises a territomy on both sides | cal, and Mohammedan antiquities. In the 12th 
the Ganges, ia divided into 22 thannahs, and | century W. Bhaugulpore was seized by the Mos- 
contains the towns of Munger, RKajemahal, and | lems, and the E. by the Bengalese, and: down to- 
Bhaugulpore, §, of the Gaanges it is hilly, and its| the time of British supremacy both were in a state 
hills are connected with the Vindhyan chain; they | of constant anarchy. Cossim Ali intrenched him- 
are in two separate clusters, one in the F., the | self in this district; but after his works were de- 
other in the W., and connected by a third lateral | stroyed, in 1763, the British dominion was soon 
range: the EF. hills approach nearer than any other | quietly established, (Martin’s Hist, of E. India, 
to the Ganees, Besides this river, which runs | 1, 1-290.) 
through Bhaugulpore for 60 m,, the chief rivers BHAUGULPORE (the abode of refugees}, cap, of 
are the Gogsree and Gandahi, ‘To the §, of the | the above distr.,'seat of a gov. resident and court 
Ganges the streams are mere hill torrents, which, | of circuit; beauwifully situated, 2 m, 8. of the 
_ though wide, are usually fordable, The jheeds, or | Ganges; 110m, NW. Moorshedabad ; 240 m, NW. 
marshes, are neither kurge nor numerous, In the ; Caleutta, with a station an the East Indian rail- 
dry season their beds are often partly overgrown | way: lat. 20° 13° N., long. 86° 48° KE. Pop, about 
with the wild rase, a sign of the fertility of the | 50,000, chiefly Mohammedans, The city covets 
aul, wlueh is, however, not universal, much of | a ereat extent of ground, but is meanly buat, cen- 
Bhaugulpore, even im the plains, being stony and | sisling of scattered market-places, badly supplied, 
are, The climate 1s warmer than m Purmesh, | and inconventently placed on declivities, Its 
the hills hotter thun the plains, i. and Wiwinds | greatest ornaments are the European and Moslem 
are the most prevalent: nught frosiz with the latter | places af worship; the latier are of brick, and 
often occur to the S.ef the Ganges; but, for aj amongst the handsomest in the prov,, although 
warm chmate, the’ W. part is remarkably healthy, : small and some of them ruinous: the monument 
and fevers are common only io dhe BK. Vowetation | of Lloseyia Kiuui, a square building with five neat 
very simular to that about Calcutta, There are a| domes, is worth notice. There are a gacl and 
few wild elephants on the 1. tiils, but the most hospital, a Mohammedan Arabie collere, and an 
remarkable quadruped is the Hamuman ape, which | Ruglish school, The Roman Catholies, partly de- 
abounds in Hmmense imimbers, Some tribes of | scendants ef the Portuguese and partly native 
people inliahit the E. hills, cliffering greatly from Hiiideos, have a small church, A monument to 
the rest of the population, and thought to be de-! the memory of Mr. Cleveland, by the council of 
scendants of the aborigines. In persen they re- | Bengal and the inhab. of Mhaugulpere, has been ° 
semble the other tribesolthe Vindhyvan inhabitants; | erected about. 1m, from the town. <A littte to the 
their faces are oval, but net lozonye-shaped, asin | NW. are twa remarkable round towers, respecting 
the Chinese; eyes similar to these of Europeans ; which no tradition exists, but they continue to be 
noses obtuse, seldom arched, but not that; Ups full, visited by. the Jain scet, HKhaugulpore is embo- 
but not Yke the negro’s, Thev call themselves | somed in groves of palmyra, tamarind, and mango; 
Mater, and number about 54,6000; divided into two its vicinity abounds with swelling hills, and is ex- 
sections, called the N. and S, mountaincers, who | tremely fertile, well cultivated, and healthy. Its 
differ materially in many of their manners and | trade has much increased since the opening of the 
customs, and do not intermarry, They are good- hne of railway which connects it with Calcutta, 
natured, but not hospitable; less civilised, but in | which took place Nev, t, 1861, “ 
quite as comfortable a coudition as the inhabitants BHOOd, a city OF Tindostan, prov, Cutch, of . 
of the low country; their houses are neater, and | which it is the modern cap.; built about two cen- 
the ornaments of their wamen more nomerous and | turies ago,in a plain SW. of a hill called Bhoojan, 
valuable, Their chiefs were formerly much ad- | 50m, NE. the*Indian Ocean; lat. 28° 15’ N., long. 
dicted to predatory descents; but have been pen- | 69° 42° Kh. Pop. about 20,000, From the N, the 
sioned by the government te refrain frem them. | city has an imposing appearance ; its white build- 
They respect Brahmins, although of q different | ings, mosques, and pagudas being intermixed with 
religion: their own deities have neither images | plantations of date-trees; but the interior has a 
hor temples, Another rude tribe, called Maiyas, | very different appearance, It is surrounded by a” 
of about 100 families, live on the W, hills, and | high, thick, and Well built stone wall, flanked with 
subsiat by felling and selling timber. The Jand | round and square towers, mounted with artillery. 
in thé Ie, parts of this district ts more fertile than | Streets narrow and dirty, and turning at sharp 
that in the W.: rice, wheat, garden produce, at | angles: houses generally within strong walled en- 
Mungger; legumes, ricines, cotton, and sugar- | closures, provided With leopholes, and each form- 
cane, are the chief objects of culture; about 3,10 | ing in itself a complete fort. The palace is a well- 
ag. m, are under tillage, The high rice-lands are | built castle, adorned with several cupolas, and 
manured, and drill husbandry practised; and some | domes covered with enamel in the Chinese style; 
of the implements of agriculture are a decided im- | templesnumerous, many of them large, and prescnt- 
provement upon those of Bengal. The firms are | ing a multitude of elaborate decorations. Every- 
small, and sometimes cultivated hy several farmers | where are scen’ memorials of settee and other 
clatbing together: most of the zemindars cultivate (immolations: the mausoleum of Row Lacka, 
their own catates, employing their pourer relatives | grandfather of the present ruler, and of a lady who 
in the operative duties. 254,000 begas were once | ascended bis funeral pile, is the most. remarkable, 
purchased by government, to afford @ land settle- | and would be considered a beautiful ornament in 
ment to veteran and invalid soldiers; but the pian-| any European city, Some others are in Moorish 
was not found to answer, and has been given up. | architecture, worked up with stucco to resemble 
Cottons, mixed cloth (silk and cotton), sugar, fire- | marble. The hill Bhoojan is surmounted by ex- 
arms, and metallic and domestic articles, are the | tensive but ill built fortifications, which are no 
principal manufactures, The establishment of the | protection to the town; theyrenclose a templé de- 
line of railway from Caleutta to the northern and | dicated te the Mag, or cobra-de-capello. - This fort 
north-western provinces, which runs in part throngh | was taken ly escalate by the British, in 1819, 
Bhaugulpore, has given a preat impulse to com- | W. of the city, and close te the walls, there is a 
mercial transactions, large tank or pool contaming an elevated terrace, 
Portions of the four ancient countries of Augga, | furmerly a place of recreatiun for the chiets; but 
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the buifdings are now in ruins, Bhooj is celebrated 
for ite gold and silver works, 

PAUL, a state of Hindostan, tributary to 
the Britigh, prov. Malwa ant Guudwanah; be- 
tween lat, 22° 30’ and 23° 40’ N,, and gong. 76° 
40’ and 79° E., having N. and W. Scindia’s dam, : 
KE. and §, those of the presid. of Bengal and the 
Nerbudda river, which forms its entire §. boun- 
dary: length, K. to W., 145 m., greatest breadth 
80 m.; area, 6,772 sam. The country is full of 
jungles, and uneven; the chief range of the Vin- 
dhyan mountains intersects its 8. portion: but. the 
soil is generally fertile, especially in the valleys, 
and watered by numerous streams. The ruling 
people are Patans, established here by Aurmszehbe 
tarly in the [8th century, and of course Mahom- 
medans. In 1812, the vizier Mahomed made a 
viggrous defence agninst Setndlia, the rajah of 
Berar, and the Pinsarries: but. on his death, in 
18i6, the British interfered to protect. his dom., 
and the Marquis of Hastings conferred on his suc- 
cessor, Nusseer Mahomed, m 1317, a considerable 
part of the present territory in reward for his 
hearty co-operation with the British. It was then 
caleulated that in five years the revenue of the 
raj would increase to nearly 30 laes a VOUE, 
Bhopanl continues in a tranquil, and evidently 
PrUsperous comMdition, 

Thtorauc, the cap, of the above state, placed on 
the boundary between Malwa and Guiucdwanal, 
lat. 239 (7° N., long. 77° SU Eos 110m. £. Oajeis ; 
atom, SW. Allahabad, Jt is surrounded by a 
stone wall, but ix in a dilapidated state, as well as 
ils suburb, and a Hindoo fortress at iis SW. ex- 
tremity. There are two considerable tanks im- 
mediately adjoining it, from which two rivers 
take their rise, : 

BUURTPORE, a small territory of THndostan, 
prov. Apra, including the small pereunnah Tanna ‘ 
shape somewhat triangular, having NE. the British 
dum.; SE, those of Seiidia: and W. the Tet] crest 
state of Macherry: area, [,946 sq.m. It is inha- 
lnted Wy Jauts, who migrated from the Lanks of 
the Indus, and setrled here abut LH, and who 
have assumed to themselves the title of the mili 
lary caste, aud their chief that of rajah. The soil 
of Bhurtpore is light, but well watered and culti- 
vated : seotton, corn, and sugar, are the chief ROTI 
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culturalgprodiucts, Wood is very scarce anil dear; 
the houses are all of red sandstone, and the villages 
in good condition and repair. Wells are nume- 
rows, and constructed by building the masonry 
first, which is afterwards undermiged and sunk, 
The peacock is an object of veneration, The chict 
towns are Ghuripore and Deog. Larte quantities | 
of salt are produced from brine springs at,Gombher, 
In 1768 thus territory was at its ‘greatest extent ; 
stretclung alung the course of the Jimua river, 
from near Delhi to Etawalt; but the greater por- 
tion Was soon after conquered by Nudjiff Khan. 
In 1826, having been usurped trom its righiful 
sovereign, the British interfered and took the 
capital, since which it has been under their pru- 
tection, 

BirvrtTrory, the cap. of the above territory, and 
seat uf its rajah, 31 m, NW. Agra: lat. 27° [7° N,, 
jong. 77° 23° 1) Tt is about 8 m. in eircum., and , 
waa formerly surrounded by a mud wall G0 ft. 
thick, flankecl by many bastions, and defended hy | 
& strong fort; but. these fortifications have been | 
mostly blown up and demolished, ‘This citv was 
built with part of the apoil pillared by the Jauts 
from the baggage of Aurungzebe's army duringr 
hus last march te fhe Deccan, and became after. 
wards a celebrated mart for military, stares. It. | 
resisted with great vigeur the forces of Lord Lak C, 
who lost, in 1805, 3,100 men under its walls; but 
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it at last capitulated to him. In 1826 t¢ was 
stormed and taken by Lord Combermere from tho 
usurper Doorjan Sal, when the present rajah Bul- 
wunt Sime, was established in its possession, 
(Heber’s Narrative, ii, do7~3G0,) 

BIAGGIO (ST.), a town of Southern Italv, 
prov. Girgenti, 3 m, W, Nicastro, Pop. 2,407 in 
1862, Its situation is insalubrious, and it sufterod 
severely from an earthquake in £783, Its terri 
tory produces good wine, and has some mineral 
apriugs, 

BIALYSTOCK (Russ. Byelostock), a circle, or 
administrative division of Russia in Europe, form- 
ing part of the government of Grodno. Area, 3,430 
“ym. Pop. about 260,000. Surface fiat, with 
some slight undulations: soil generally sandy, 
but fertile. It is bounded on the S. by the W, 
ug, a navigable atluent of the Vistula, which is 
1t8 principal channel of communieation, ‘Forests 
extensive and valuable, but much dilapidated, 
through wane of proper regulations as to their ma- 
hagement. skvriculture is alimost the only employ- 
ment; and considerable quantities of corm, espe- 
cially rye and wheat, with linseed, hops, and 
timber, are sent to Dantzie and Elhing, The 
nobles are very numerous, being estimated to 
amount to O00 families. or nearly 50,000 indi- 
viduals; but the great bulk of then are stecpedl 
In poverty, many being compelled toe eultivate 
Hicir littl: patches of land with their awn hands, 
ur hire themselyes to others, Mannfacturing in- 
dustry is all but unknewn, and anly the most 
common anil indispensable trades are carried on. 
(schnitzler, La Russie, p. 037,) | 

BLALYSTocK, & towi of Russia in Rurope, cap, 
prov. same mune; lat, 03° 7°35" NL, long, 98° 18° 
% Pop. 13,080 in 1858, It is a handsome town ; 
houses of brick. with the gables to the streets, 
which are straivhi aud well paved. The castle of 
Count Branicki is the distinguishing feature of 
the town, ° 

BEAN A, a ta of Tlindostan, prov, Agra, territ, 
Bhurtpore, 50 in, WSW, Agia, lat. 25° 57" N., 
tong. 798" I Tt stands at thedoot of a bill, the 
ridge of which is covered 
buildings, including a fort and a high pillar, cou- 
splcuous at apreat distance, The town is lame, 
contains Inany stone houses, and a good bazar, 
It preceded Avra as the cap, of the prov, and is 
often mentioned in the memoirs of the Emp. 
Gaher, 

BIBERACH, a town of Wirtemberg,  cire, 
Danube, cap. hailiwick, in a fertile valley, on the 
Ries, 22 m. SSW. Ulm, on the railway trom Ulm 
to the lake of Constance. Pop. 5,720 in 1861, 
The town is encircled by walls flanked with 
towers, and hag four churches, amoange them the 
parish cliurch of St, Martin, with some fine ‘Tesco 
paintings, a college,>,three schools, and a well 
endowed hospital.” Some branches of the linen 
anid woollen mantfactures are earricd on, and 
there are numerous tanneries and breweries, and 2 
bell-foundry, The mineral waters of J ordansbacl 
are at a short distance from the town, It is the 
birthplace of Wieland; and in i796 the French, 
under Moreau, defeated the Austrians in its Vicl- 
ity. 


BICANERE, or BICKANEER, a territ, of 
IIindostan, prev, Kajpvotana, divis, Marwar, 


cluciiy between lat, 279 
the Bhatty country 
dom.: I, Hurriana 


and 259° N.; having N. 
; &. the Jondpoor and Seypoor 
and the Shehawutty country, 
and W. Fesselmere and the great desert, of which 
it forms a part: area, 18,000 sq.m. The surface 
is clevated, but flat, sandy, and destitute of water 
Where not irrigated by wellswhich are from 100 to 
2U0 feet deep. The crops are Very precarious, 
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and greatly dependent on the periodical rains ; 
rain-water is carefully preserved in cisterns. 
Bejurvah and other Indian pulse are almost the 
only articles grown, other necessaries being sup- 
plied from the contiguous prov, Coarse.and fine 
rice are imported from Lahore; wheat fyom Jey- 
poor; salt from Combher;, spices, copper, and 
eoarse cloth frora Jesselmere, The other imports 
are star, optum, and indige: herses and bullocks 
of an inferior breed are nearly tle sole exports, 
Licanere and Chanro are the chieftowns, In 1418 
the rajah was admitted under British protection. 
BicANERE, the cap. of the above dom., and 
residence of its raja, in the Tndian desert; 240 
m. Ws. diclhi, and 144 m NNW. Ajmecr; 
Jat. 27° S77 ON. lone, 739 2" BE. Its fortified bya 
strong wall strenetheoned with many round towers, 
and contrasts Imposinely with the devolution 
argund it, which is as great as that of the wildest 


tract of Arabia, except on its N. side, where there 


is a wooded valley. Most of the dvediiies in the 
town are mere mnd tnits painted reds there arc 
some Jofiy white houses and tempdes > and at ene 
earner acitadel about 4 tu, sq. cneeripassed liv a 
will BO feek bieh, and a gotd dry ditely a con, 
fused assctiblice of tower and hatQements, over- 
topped Ty erawded Trowses, Tits best security Is 
in the seareity of water in the coutitry around, 
BICESTER, a par. aul town af lnedanck, ce, 


Oxford, bund. Plowshley., 52 m. NW. hw NL 
Londen, on the Leaden aml North Western rai : 


way. Arcnaf pan 2e20aercs,  Pop.ed par, de 
in WRG): of town, 27s. The texan is well fut 
on a smal stroman, that jois the Charwell at Istip, 
The chureh, Diitlt in Liteh on the site of an aller 
one, contaits mina aetent miereiuuerts. aim’ Tues 
a duliy tower, Vhere is a clumiy school, where 
80 Loves are elothed and educated : atl anether 
for the instruction of Geirls, The weelkty market 


i heli on Friday, anal anual suits oo eestor‘ 


Friday, fst. Friday in June. Aug. o. Friday after 
old Michaelmas, anc 2 dotlewing Fridays, mud the 
let Friday in Phe: they are for catite, atid beth 
fairs and marketgare well attended. fis proximity 


to the Oxford Canal. as wellas the railway, give | 


it some business bute particudar maaiadaetures 
are carried ou, except that of bane Taee liv a few 
females, and the brewing of ale. noted for is ox- 
cellonce. ‘The par. is divided inte two townships, 
King's End, and Market aid. In the Jatter ihe 
town is situated, 

BIDACHE, a townof France, dep, Basses Pyre- 
nees, cap, cat. on the Ridenze, fm, Ey bayenne, 
Pop. 2,700 m1 TOT, In the nelehhuurboodk are 
good Quarries, | 
~ ORTDEFORD, a sea-port, bor, and pan of Png 
amd, co. Devon, lund, Shebbeare, on the Tor 
ridge, about 14 in, above where it unites with the 
estuary of the Taw: is0om, Wy le os. London, on 
a branch of the Taw Vale railwas, Pop. 4042 in 
TROL, against S2Q1E in Wil, The preater part of 
the town stands ay an acelivity on the Wy of the 
river, aul is connected with its 7. division by a 
stone bride of 2b arches, binlt ur the Lith eon- 
tury, It consists chicily of twa spacious strects : 
the houses, though itaproved, are, for the most 
part, Tat indifferent stractutes. Besides the 
church Gn the earlier Gothic style). the Daptists, 
Independents, and Wesleyans, have chapels, 
There is a heat town-hall, and another hall, with 
a school, is attached. belonging to the drustees of 
the Bridge estate. Deine a place of frequent re- 
sort from the neighbouring watering-tuwn of 
Appledore, it tas puldie assembly-roems, The 
river is faved by a dine quay, 1,200 fi, in length, 
broad aud convenicnt, Tt has an ancient endowed 
grammar-school, a national school fur 8cO cial- 
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dren, and a school supported by the dissenters, 
An endowed hospital maintains scven aged poor. 
Ropes, sails, and a considerable quantity of com- 
mon earthenware, are manufactured; it has also 
asmall lace manutactory, and several docks, in 
which the smaller class of vessels are built: in the 
vicinity are lan-vards, ‘The port is within Bam- 
staple bar (see BARNSTAYILE), and is accessibic 
for vessela of 20) tons as far as che bridge; 
about. 22m, above which the Tornmngton Canal 
unites with the river, Staps of larger size unload 
at Appledere, is principal imports consist of 
‘limber, from the Baltic and from Canada: coals, 
| from Viristol and Wales; and procenes and other 
| colonial preduce, from Bristol and other parts, Its 
| 








chief exports are sails. cordage, and articles of 
Hercneral supply. for the Newfoundland fisheries ; 
cantk bark, to freland: earthenware, to Wales; ane 
‘eo amd flour, to Bristol There entered the 
pert, iu TA68, according to official returns, 825 
ovesscis of a total tonnage of 35,040. Among 
Ithem were 9 steamers, of 6,012 tons. There 
{clenred, ju the same vear, 224 yessels, of 12,650 
tea burden, imeluding the stme unrmiler of 
steamers, The port comprises those of Clovelly 
Ald Tart i its jurisdiction, Its mumepel 
laffitirs are managed by a mayor, three aldermen, 
amid iwelve couneitlors, Previously to the muni- 
qpabaet (ado WLIV. 6 76). it was governed bya 
charter of 16 James 9,, contiroing and exiending 
a previous one (16 Elizabeth}, The corporation 
revenne does not exceed O04, a vear, derived fron 
fonemonis an Gre borough: the quay dues helo 
to the lord of the manor, and are reculated by ait 
act passalin Te28. Bideford is styled a borough 
mothe Saxon reeerds, It sent members to the 
Hoof Cl during the reigns of Edward I. and Tb, 
but grudeiug tho expense which this occasioned, 
it vat relieved from what was then deemed a 
heavy harden, and das been disfranchised ever 
Feinee. In 1271 it obtained a market and fair. 
The expeditions miler Raleteh and Grenville, to 
Carolina, appear to have orivumted its forelon 
eamimerve., Silk weaving: wae iitrodueed in 1ba, 
ail in fG85 many French refugees settled in i, 
ant inercased its trade. At the eclose of this 
century its Newfoundland trade had become ex- 
tensive; and for the first half of the 1&th ecutary 
its Tmnports of dobacea were only excoaded ly 
those of London, Dr. Shebbeare, of pamplileteer- 
Sing ateriety, was a native of Badtetor. , 

| BEDSCTION, or BIDZOW, a town of Bohemia, 
leap. cire,, om the Czidlina, 16 m. W. Konigratz, 
Pop. &128 mot. A variety of preciaus stones 
are foul in the neiglbourhooed, : 

BJELEF, a town of Russia in Eurape, gar. 
Toula, on the Oka, dtm, SW. Toula. Pop. 7,090 
mse. This ancient town is, atter Toula, the 
Pmost Important in the government, The whab, 
fearry ona considerable commieres, 
BIELEFELD, a town of Prusstan Westphalia, 
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ean, cire,, B8om. E. Munster on the railway from 
Diissclilafte Haneverand Hamburg. Pop. 14,816 
it TS61, exclusive of a garrison of 624, “Phe town 
is one of the most thriving in Western Prussia, 
having more than deubled ita population in the 
course of twenty years, Tt has excellent bleaching 
rronids and extensive nuuufactures of thread and 
linen, It is defended by a rampart and ditch ; 
and, besides Catholic and Protestant churches, lias 
asvnagorue and an orphan asylun. It is ecle- 
brated for its tebacco pipes inaude af carbonated 
magnesia, aul kiown in ecommerce by the name 
af ecmane fe mer, OF meerschenm. 

Bin LGOROD (huss. #ijelyorod), a town of - 
European Russia, gov. Noursk, cap, district, ou 
the Douilz, SUim. S. Koursk, Pop, 8,190 1n 1858, 
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Tt consists of an old and new town and three 
suburbs, Houses mostly of wood, Its name, 
White town, ia derived from a chalk-hill in the 
neighbouchood, 

RILLITZ, a town of the Austrian States, in 
milesia, on the Riala, 16m. ENE. Tesehen. Dep. 
8.740 in 1857, The tuwn is well built, and is the 
scat of a Protestant consistory, w hich has under 
its i jurisdiction Meravia and At ustrian Silesia, 

STELLA, a town of Northern Italy, cap. prov, 
and mand, on the Cervo, partly on the Sumit 
and partly‘on the declivity of a mouniain, 12 m, 
NE, Ivrea, on a branch line of the railway from 
‘Turin to Milan. Pop. 9,800 in Esox, The town 
is the’ seat.of a bishopric; has four parish churches, 
two hospitals, and a college ; aud produces linens, 
silks, anid paper, 

BELO OZERO, or WITT'TE LAKE, a lake of 
Russia in Europe, Ov. soveorod, about 240m, 
ki. Petersbureh.. Tt is of an CHiptical shape, ibs 
greatest leneth being nearly 30, aud its eroatest 
breadth 2fim. Its bottom consists of a whitish 
tlay, which, during tempestuous weather, com- 
| Mminteates tts @olour to the water, whence, doubt- 
fess, 1s tune is derived. It receives NUM Cros 
sinall rivers ; “its surplug waters are carried off by 
the C hexna, an affluent of the Wolga. It is deep, 
and generally Hmpid,' and ds well stocked with 
fish, 

BIELOZENSK, a town of Iussia in Europe, 
gov, Naveorod, S. side of the wboye Iake, ama 
carial which, ly memis of the rivers Kowska ane 
schileskna, unites the Gallic and the Caspian Sea. 
Pop. 4.351 in iso7. The town has a castle, or 
kremil, is fortified, and has some trace, 

BIELSK, a tawn of European essia, prov, 

falystok,’ 70 m, SSW. Grodno, Pop. A177 In 
Psov. The tawn is well built, paved, has a hand: |! 
same custom-house, and gave is wame to the | 
palatinate of Rielsk, of which it was tlie cap, tH! 
Tio. This is one of the tows from which Jews 
are exchided, 

BIENNE, or BIEL, a town of Switzerland, 
cant. Derae, in a fertile ide plata at the E. foot of 
the Tura, near the lake of Bienne, and on the raijl- 
Wily fram Neufch hateltoa Bere, [fim Woof the | at 
ter, The Suze tlows through the tawn. Jtop. 8,07 
In 1800, The railway counects the place with ally 
the inportant towns of Switzerland, It lias a ror) 

| 
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eymnasium, with six professors, ‘The public 
library, which was plundered in the revolution, 
enilains Al present only 2,500 volunies, Bienne | 
is Very ancient : previously to 1/88, 2t was a iTee 
and independent eity 5 but in hat year if was 
unite t Frances, and, in 1815, to the cant. of 
Tierne. 

The lake of Brienne extends along the Jura 
chan; being abont 10> m, in length hy 3 any) 
breadth, tis not pre-eminent fur beauty of | 
scCnery, And owes its celebrity principale to its | 
having within it the isle of SL. Peter, the retreat 
of Notsseau. 

BEGGAR, a village of Seotland, co. Lanark, 
Zion. BW, ‘Edinburgh, Pop. 1448 in 1861, of 
wliom 667 males and THE finales. ‘The barony 
of Biggar, in which the. yillage is situated, has 
for eccuturies been the property af the Flemings, 
formerly Earls of Wigton, to which family the 
greater pari af it sli belongs, The place con- 
sista cluctly of one Wide aud spacious street, ‘The 
clicf employment. of the inhabitants is entton | 
weaving for the Glasgow market. The parish 
church is a venerable Gothic edifiee, built in 
160), Phere are also two dissenting chapels, a 
savings’ bank, and three public subseription ; 
liliraties., 

BPG WES WADE, a paaial fowen of lene dared, 

You, I. 
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buiktings of 20) years’ standingr’ 
is ubout ou¢-third uf a mile bruad, but at the upper 
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CO. Redford, hund. Biggleswade, 41 m. NNW. 
London’ on , fie Great Northern railway. Area 


of par, 4,990 acres: pop. of par, 465%, of town 
4,027 in 1861. 'Phe town is situated ou the preat 
North road, by the Ivel, over which there is a 
stone bridge. Houses chiefly trick, and have a 
neat, thodern appea rance. The eluurch isa (iothic 
building; founded in 1230, and extensively re- 
paired in 1832, There are twa free schaols, one 
for twelve, the other for eizht bovs: a charil y, 
producing SOU a year, supports jhem, aud is Ayi- 
plied also in various ather specitied modes, ‘The 
nver is nay igable tothe town, by which means, and 
the ‘ailway, it is supplied with coals, timber, and 


corm, The weekly market, on Wednesday, is one 
of the larvest in Eng! and for corn,’ There are 
five amiual fairs; Feb, i4, Saturday in Tasterr 


week, Whit- Monday, Aug, 2. and Nov. 8 There 
is a small manufacture of thread lace, employing 
soine females, and a steam tlour-mill, A petty 
sessions fur the three heihbouring hundreds 18 
Weld in the tun, 2 
BIWANAGUR €7 iyaniugura, the. city of 
triumph), ANNAGOONDY (Canarese), ot ALPATNA, 
an ane, and celeb, city af Lindostan, prev. Beja- 
pear, oe eupy ing both dinuks af the Taombuddra : 
thal part of ition the SE. bank only being pro- 
perly called Bijanagur, and be longing to the Brit- 
ish don... presi Madras ; iy om, SNE, Lejapoor, 
27m. NW, Bellary: Jat, 149 14° N., long. Tue ai" 
Tt wae formerly the metropalis of a kingdom, * 
which, in 1414, comprised the two Carmatigs, 
above and below the Ghauts, and is said to have 
then been 2t om. in cire.: tis partion of the con- 
joined cities Is now abuut & m, in cire., nearly un- 
Inhabited, wud in ruins; these, however, are ‘all of 
eranite, and farexcel in extent avd grandeur those 
of mis other Hindoo city. Dijanagur has a most 
remarkable site. It is built, says iamilton, 
‘in a plain, enclosed Iv and eneumbered with 
Istupendous masses of eranite, whic, in some 
places, swell up frum the surface to the farm and 
magnitude of lilly, amd in others preset detache 
blovks of yartous forms, piled over one another inp 
oll serts of Gintastical combinations ; occasionally 
surrounding little isalated valleys, aud elsewhere 


Dabstructing all passage except thretgeh the narrew 


winding defilos whieh scpurate tle fragmonts, ‘The 
communications from street. ta strect, Patil itl OTHE 
cases the streets alsu, fellow the mazes of these 
chasms, and in gue quarter the principal therough- 
fare is under a naturally covered passage formed 
‘by the rocks; the ancient. battlements, turrets, and 
pateway 3 are still in a ligh state of preservation + 
the main streets paved “with immense flars of 
ranite, are intersected at intervals by aqueducts ; 
aml tanks and wells are excavated im the rock. 

Temples, choultrics (hotels), and many other edi- 
ices, public and private, of the purest sivle of 
Litidoo arclutecture and great dimeusious, ure sC@n 
perched on the mest. conspicuous eminences of the 
naked reck,or ranged in long lines on the plain. .., 
There is a continued succession of pve streets, 
new neativ uniihabited, for throe miles, from the 
‘Toorbudidre ferry tu Thampa, at the W. extremity ; 

and the appearanee of the ruins about Camlapoor, 
onthe SW., nidieate that they also were onee in- 
cluded within the city boundaries. .., The walls, 
yillars, arches, and cven the flat roofs and beams 
aball these structures are composed of granite... . 
Some blocks are frum 12 to 13 feet broad, and thick 


in proportion; and though of unequal bulk and 
Various sliapes, are universally well cut, fitted to 


cach other with the greatest nicety, and display aut. 
this day an exterior Justre surpassing that of most 
The ‘Toom uddra 
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part of the city contracts greatly, amd here there 
was once a stone bridge: its bed ds clogged by de- 
tached granite rocks, which rise above its surface, 
and are generally surmounted by some religious 
edifice, It forms the N. and KF. boundary of the 
city, which is enclosed 5. and E. partly by its 
natural barriera, partly by strong stoue Walls, The 
chief edifices are-—the temple of Wittoha {an in- 
carnation of Vishnu), nearly in the centre of the 
city, which consists of one central and four su bor- 
dinate buildings, surrounded by several smaller 
pagodas and numerous cells, ¢nd oecupying an 
area 400 ft. Jong by 20 wide; this temple contains 
a chariot cut entirely ont of granite, on which the 
image of the god is exposed on holidays: the temple, 
of Mahadeva, at Humpa, with a pyramidical por- 
tico of 10 stories, and 160 ft. high, well endowed 
and attended by many Brahmins, faces a fine 
strect 90 ([t. wide, lined with handsome stone 
_ buildings decorated with sculptures, ranging nearly 
parallel to the Toombuddra, from whitch ib 1s sepa- 
rated by rows of trees, and leadme to another 
temple, where there is an image of the bull Nundy, 
12 ft. high, earved out of the sulid rock. 
Humpa and Caml 
pagadas, the principal of which 
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level; several of them may be washed at pleasure 
with water conveyed by an aqueduct from a motn- 
tain a learue distant, No wheeled carriages are 
allaved to pass along the streets, but all goods 
are carried in pauuicrs on mules, or in sledges, 
which have a contrivance by which they con- 
stantly moisten their path with water, ‘There is 
a jine promenade by the river's side, over which a 
suspension-bridge is thrown m lieu of the old 
wooden one that formerly existed, There is alsoa 
stone bridge of three arches, and a handsome cemc- 
tery, formed by the corporation, at-an expense of 
60,0004, Convents and monasteries are here very 
conspicuous, They are mmense piles, of little 
architectural beanty, having strong gratings to all 
the windows, Some of them are very neh} and 
a nun must take about 350,000 reals (8002) inte 
the eenvent on admission, The ebatioirs, or 
slaughter houses, m the Tuscan style, in the centre 
af the tuwn, are well contrived, well ventilated, 
and copiously supplied with fresh water, ‘The 
eaTporation is extremely rich, On the occasion of 
ihe visit. of Ferdwaaml VII. no less than 2,000,000 


Forween Preals, or abet 20,0002. were expended in feasts, 
apoor the rocks are studded with * decorations, and bull-ilights. Their funds arise 
are othe great from oetrom, or tolls, upon the vanous necessaries 


temple of Krishna, and a smaller one: dedicated ta) imported by sea or land, and the monopoly of the 
Ganesa, hut which contains alse a colossal eranite . supply of beet, which is farmed to the butchers. 


image af the former, 16 ft. high by FO fh. broad 


The inner city near this is the resilence of Ure | residing, wrilme, . 
‘antains the remains of for® different | reals per ton on foreign vessels qutermng the port. 


rajah, and ¢ ; 
palaces. Hijanagur has a temple of Rama, with 


pillars of black hornblende, aud amengst a group | 1 


of temples near the ferry is a pigantie feure of 
Huniman, carved in bas-relicf. ‘This city was 
built by two brothers, between A.D. Last aid 
1348 2 in 156-4 it was taken aud completely sacked 
by the Mohammedans, 


BIJNEK, or KHUNTAGHAUT, a territory of business, and circulates notes to 


British India, prov. Bengal. [Th Hes vn both ses 


the Brahmaputra, extenditig 8. as far as the Grar- ; 


Tuws motuitains, and consists chieily of a level 
country, well fitted for the production of rive, expe- 
cially that, portion S.of the Brahimaputra, which 
is the most valuable. and besides wheat, produces 
harley, mustard, pulse, betel, sugar-cane. and mul 
berry-trees. 

than those 
hetel plantations. For a considerable period 
Bijnee was not known to be inchided im the De- 
wWwamny territertos, but was considered to belony to 
Lowtan; presents of elephants were, however, 
made vearly to both the Deh, rajah and the Drit- 
ish government, and a kind of dependence on 
either or bath of thei, acknowledged by the Biynec 
rajah. In 3785 the payment ino elephanis was 
eommuted by the British goverument Hite a tri- 
bute of 2,000 rupees. The people are divided inty 
two sections, the Bhakat, or worshippers of Krishna 
and the Gorami, who cat pork and other meats, 
and drink liquors, 

Biuvec, a town of TTindastan, cap. of the above 
rajahship, 23 m, N. Gealpara; Tat, 26° 29°, Jong. 
90° 47° Kk, It contains a fort. defended Dy a brick 
wall, the residevce of the rajah, sume small brick 
temples, and about 100 thatched huts. 

BILBAO, a sea-port town of Spain, the ancient 
cap. of Biscay, ina fine plain, ow the Nervion or 
Tbaizabal, about (0m, above its conthiewee with 
the sea at Portugalete, and 45 m, W. of At, he- 
bastian. Pop. 17,649 in 1807. Tt is the ter- 
minus of two lines of railway, from Afadrid, anil 
from the French frontier. The town is said to he 
healthy, notwithstanding the climale is remark- 
able fur humidity. Louses lofty, wuiform, and 
well built, with projecting roofs, that afford shelter 
from the sun and rain, Streets well paved and 
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1) They miata an tlamentary school for tesehine 


and Latin, iy am impost of 4 


The Consulade, or Tribunal of Conimeree, sup- 
ttrschools of drawing. archireeture, nathiematies, 
al the Froneh and Enghsh languages, for the 
children of the town and ueighbourhved, ‘There 
in a lospitel ecalewated to accommodate 200 
patients. Fhe bank of Bilbao, founded in 1857, 
with a capital of J0,00U2, docs a very extensive . 
the amount of 
trebleeits vapital. "Fhe manufactures consist of 
varlous deserrptions of harlware, anchors, teather, 
paper, hats. tobacco, and earthenware, ‘There are 
several decks for building merchant veasels, and 
two large rope manufactories. Dilbacis the prin- 
vipal port fur the N. of Spain. ‘Phe exports prui- 
cipally consist of iron and stecl, wool, tish, fruits, 


The villages are generally neater | anil SOMNCHIMNGS Laree quantities of corm from the 
in Bengal, and have sijear-cane andj Mlerior; but the crade of the port has decliued 


ever since Saxon woolk began to be preferred 
to those of Spain un fereicn markets. ‘The ship- 
jing in the twa years 1859-00 is represented m the 
fulluwing figures :— 
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Year | Entered (Cleared 
i 1 Ships | Tons Slips | Tons 
I 
| —.. I. —— i — 
| 1859 ang =| 88347 | 436 or 517 
| sed | B23) 45,258 
| Hy 


S12 | 47,570 
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The value of the exports in the two years 1809-60 
was as folluws :— 
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Your Wihient amd Flour : General Expotts Total 
x £ £ 
1859 Dh SEH} 21 G4 27 91 
1860 123,463 53,786 177,241 


The total value of the imports in 1660 amounted 
to RB0,747£, divided between the follouwiig coun- 
tries :— 


| £ 
Great Britain. . , ‘ » 245,150 
NOrWwhy ’ ‘ , ‘ . 299 597 
Fronce ‘ ; . . . 110,616 
VYonesnela . . . . - eo LUGS 
Cuba ami United States .  . + 36 396 
lioliaud, Belgium, and Germany. 10,897 
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The imports consist principally of eotteon and 
woollen fabrigs, and colonial products. Large 
vessels usually stop at Portngalete, near the mouth 
of the river, or at Olaviaga, about 4m. below the 
town, ; 
taking advantage of them, vessels of eunsideralle 
burden occasionally reach the town. There is 
steam communication, hy regular lines of steamers, 
between the port and Londen, Amsterdam, Liver- 
pool, Barcelona, Bayonne, Seville, aud Santander. 

Bilbao was founded under a charter granted by ; 
a lord. of Biscay, in 1300; 


The Consulgdo of Burgos was transferred thither 
at the end of the lath century: and iis decisions | 
in matters of commerce were referred to throvpehout. | 
Spain, amd regarded as of the highest suthority - 
out ofit, Tthas been alternately oecupied by the | 
ifferent victorious parties in the late civil war, 
Qatroduccion a la Ceopgratia de ba Kspana; Report 
of Mr. Young, British Consul at Bilbao, ia Consilar | 
Reports, 1802.) | 





BILEDULGERIED, the name given to an exten. - 
kive teTriiory of Africa, embracing the COMERITY | 
lia hetween the S. deelivity of Atlas and tle. 
Mahara, or Great Desert; and between Fezzan on | 
the [, anid Cape Non, on the Atlantic, om the Wy. : 
Ik mostly consists of vist deserisy differing: Init. 
hiitle fran the (rest Desert, with whieh itis con! 
nected. En paris, however, where there is water, - 
cxienstve plantations of the aie-palin, which liere 
flourishes in great luxuriance, are met with. It is! 
saul by some that its real qanie, AShiatd-cl_ fer ied, 
Means courtry of the date-palay: while others, 
ameng whoni is Sluow, piterpret £rid-ef Jerid as 
meaning dry or parched counter, (Shaw's Fravels, 
pe 4, tha ek} 

BILLERICAY, a chapelry and hamlet of Eng. : 
land, eo, Fssex, lied. Barnstable, par.” Great | 
Burstead, 24 m, ENE. Londen, Pop. 1.8000 in 
Lleol. ‘Phe hamlet is an an eniinence overlooking | 
aonech vale, ais conmnTHUiaile extensive views, 
Silk braid and laces are the only meu iactures, | 
amd these are declining. There is a weekly markers, 
Tues, aud fnirs, Aug. 2 amd (et, O, fur cattle, 
The parish church is about 2m. from Billericay, | 
but there is an episcopal chapel in the centre alt! 
the town, amd three dissenting chapels: there is | 
alsu a sinall school, Billericay tx the central town | 
of poor inion of 26 pars, and ofa resistrars dis- 
trict of 1505L tnhab, About 1m, from the church | 
are some carth-works, called Blunt’s Walls, where | 
tum remains have heen dug up, 

BILLITON, a rocky sterile island of the Eastern | 
Archipelage, between Sumatra and Borneo. Tt is | 
Wa circular fori, about 50m, ip length and 44 in: 
breadth, The population is very SeRnity, Hot beng , 
supposed fo exceed LUG or b,000, Tron ore, whieh 
in tropical countries is usally scaree, is fount here | 
In creat abundance, and the metal predieed from | 
it is said to be of excellent quailty. The produce 
of rice is not safftcient even for ihe COMSUMption of 
the pop. The Duteh maintain a garrison in the 
Island, and some cruisers on the SuTratiibny seas, 
to check the piracy in which the natives are prone 
to indylge, “The interior has not heen explored, 
It is, however, believed to contain mines of tin, 

BILLOM, a town of France, len. Pi dle EXime, 
Cap, cant, on a dill, f4om. BSE, Clermont. Pon. , 
4.600 lay E861. ‘This is-one of the most ancicut. | 
towns in Auvergne, The walls, by which it was | 
formerly surrounded, inive disappeared, and tts j 
manufactures aud ecammerce have also ileclined, | 
A university, founded here in 1-155, continued to: 
Howrish till 154, at whieh epoch it was made 
over to the Jesuits, by whom it was administered | 
till the suppression’ of iicic order, when it alse | 

















Spring tides rise about 13 ft: and by! frequent, m this distriet; and, in 


; belonging to Seindia, on the E. side of 


from whom, aid sie | 
ceeding: sovercigns, it obtained several privilercs, ; 
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ceased to exist, At present the town has a 
departmental college, During the period of the 
League, Billom was a principal focus of the dis- 
orders that agitated Auvergue, Storms are very 
consequence of 
the prevalence of rainy weather, the tow has 
sometingeg been called Uégnut dela Basse Ax rergne, 
BILSA, a town of lindostan, pray. Malwa, 
the Retwa, 
near its confluence with the Fiuss, 32 m. NES, 
Bhopaul. It is surrounded by a stone wall, aud 
had, in 1820, 5,000 houses, ‘The contigaous country 
is celebrated for the excellence of its tobgcco. 
BILSEN, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, 
Capi. cant., on the Demer, 7 m, W. Maestrieht, on 
the railway from Maestricht to Hasselt. Pop. 
Sl) in 1856. It produces earthenware anid 
cutlery, 
BILSTON, a market town and chapelry of 
Nugdand, eo. Staitard, N, (liv., bund, Seisdon, par. 
Wolverhampton, 24 a. SE, Wolverham ton, 11 m, 
NW. Birminehan, and 107 a. NW. L den. The 
poprdation amounted te 20,18] tn [4], and had 
risen to 24564 in ISG. ‘Phe town stands on 
rising eround, aud is very irrczularly built, The 
pnetpal strcets ceitain seme. sulistantial and 
handsome houses, and, within the list few years, 
ITS Appaarinee dias heen mitch improved; though, 
from the number of forges: and collieries, it has a 
sabare aspect, On this acewunt the camntry all 
drounel is usally designated the « Black Country,’ 
The principal buildiugs are—the pirish chureh : 
el. Mary's, a tne struetare, luiit in the Gothic 
style of architecture, in S50 and the Rom, Cath, 
Chapel a handsome structure in the same style, 
erected ny E883, The gov. of the town is vested 
WL ivecestables, appoinced abuually at the eourt 
lect held by the lord of the raanor. Undey the 
Reform Act, Bilston forms part of the, borough of 
Wolverhampton, with whieh it is iutinmttely eon- 
nected; bur for al parochial purposes, it is inde— 
pendent. Petty sessions are tield on Tuesday in 
each week; amd oa eourt of requests, fur the 
recovery of debts not exceeding ‘is held every 
second reaith, alteruately with Willenhall. ‘Phe 
living is a euraey, within the jurisdiction of the 
dean of Wolverhampton: the pUTHiCe Is in the 
hah, at large, every householder, whether male 
of Temuaue, being entitled to yote at the eleetion of 
the minister, ‘There are places of worship fur 
Jilepemlonts, Baptists, Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists, aud Romay Catholics. ‘There 23 a 
blue-coat school, founded and endowed by ILum- 
phrey Perry, Esq., of Stafford, for clothings and 
educating six boys; since extended to the admis- 
lon of two or three more, by additional stall 
bequests: two schools under the British Or national 
system ; and an! Orphan Cholera School,’ erceted 
aul endowed in 1838, for the instruction of 430 
urphans, left destitute by the cholera, which pre- 
yauled in the previous vear. This disease raged 
here with such desolating: effect as hearly 10 clear 


entire streets of their inhabitants, and ‘to oblive 


many large manufactorics to stop working from the 
number of hands that tell vietims to its violence. 
Bilston, which, dawn to a eomiparalively recent, 
period, was hut an ineonsiderable place, is wholly 
indebted for its growth and Lm portance to the iron 
trade carried on in it and its immediate vicinity, 
Itz adlvantayes in this respect are not surpassed In 
these of any other place. Ronud the town are alk 
hut nexlaustible mines of coal and ironstone, the 
mala bed af coal being 30 ft, thick, with strata of 
ironstone both above and below: and large supe 
plies of the finest sand used in. tic custing of 
metals, are also found in the vicinity, Tilston has 
the further advautaye of being canmuected, hy 
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numerous canals and river navigation, as well as 
by several lines of railway, with London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and the chief towns of Great 
Gritain, The importance of these improved means 
of communication may be fudged of from the fact 
that, previously to the opening of the first canal in 
1772, there was only ene blast furnace for smelting 
iron at Bilston, Their subsequent increase has 
been quite extraordinary ; and there are now great 
anumbers of furnaces, forges, rolling and slitting 
mills, which, with the coal trade, furnish employ- 
ment to a large population. The manufactire of 
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japanned and enamedled goods is very extensively 
carried on in the town, of which it may be said to 
be the staple trade, In the neighbourhood is a 
remarkable quarry, the stones in which lic upon 
each other in 72 distinet layers, inereasing In 
tlickness from the surface, the lowest being about 
8ft.thick. This stencis used for various purposes, 
and is formed into grindstones, whetstenes, modl- 
stones, and cisterns, At Bradley, a small adjoming 
village (in the W. div, of Cuttlestone hund,), a tire 
rises from a stratum of coal about 4 ft, thick and 
30 fl. decp, which has been burning for ahove half 
a eentury, and has reduced several acres of land 
ta a cals or cinder, used in the making of reais. 
This place formerly belonged to the portiomsts or 
prebendaries of Wolverhampton, and in their 
charter was called Bilsretou. Tt was a reval 
demesne al the time of the Conquest; and in the 
reign of Ecdhward IIL, ander the mame of § billes- 
tine, was certitied tu be free of toll In 12-1, an 
Aet of Parliament was obtained for a market, now 
held on the Monday and Saturday of each week, 
independently of the tall-free markets, ov fans fir 
cattle, whieh) are held on Whit-Monday and the 
Monday next before Michachuas-day, 

BINCHE, 4 towg of Belgium. prov, Tainault, 
capecant, on the Eaine, 9 nm ESE, Mons, op. 
6.400 in 1856. It produces earthenware and cutlery, 
and dias tanncrics, glass-works, and tile-works, 
with a considerable trade in Jace, paper, and marble 
atl coal procured in the vicnuty. 

BINDRABUND, a town of Windostan, prov. 
Agra, on the Jumna, $5 m. NNW. Agra. The 
plave is famous in the history of Krishna, to whom 
Imany temples are dedicated, The principal paged 
is one of the most clabarate and massive works of 
Livalminical architecture, Phere are alse numerous 
sacred pools, where pilgrims perform alibudion. 

BINGEN, a town of the grand duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, prov, Rhine, cap. cant, at the con- 
Auenee of the Nahe with the Rhine, 1+ m. W. 
Mentz, on the railway from: Mentz, or Mayence, to 
Cologae Pop, 6.020Gn1 1X61. The town has some 
manufactures, and a considerable trade iu corn anid 
wine, Nem it is the Bingerfoch, a rapid ur the 
Ehine, which is dangerous when the water 1s low, 
and on the removal of which large sums have been 
at different fimesexpended, Bingen is very ancient, 
having existed under the lomans. 

BINGLEY, a market town of England, W. k. 
eo, York, 178 m, NW, by N. London, 62 m. W. by 
“York, near the Aire, on a branch Hine of the 
Great Northem railway. Pop. 5,234 in 1861. ‘The 
town consists chiefly of one long street, tolerably 
built, and well stysplied with water, All faints 
Church is a neat ediliee, in Hhe later English style ; 
the Baptista, Independents, and Methodists, have 
places of worship. A free graminar scliog] was 
endowed by Henry VIL; there is alse a national 
eclianl aml same almshonses, The worsted, cotton, 
and paper manufactures are carricd on, aul there 
is some drade in malt, which is conveved to other 
nate becr emi] ac lr the Vande andl DT dyer 
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Turkey, on the declivity of.a steep hill, on the F. 
bank of the Euphrates, 75 m. NE. Aleppo, and ae 
m, WSW, Orfa ; lat, 86° 50’ N., Jeng. 88° 7 15" 
i. Pop, estimated at 5,000, It is surrounded on 
the land side by a well-built wall. Within the 
town, on a steep rock, is the citadel or castle, now 
in a state of dilapidation, Itbas several mosques, 
a public bath, and a caravansefa, ‘The rocks on 
which the town is built consist of chalk; and the 
jlouses being also formed ‘of this matenal, ity white- 
ness. during sunshine, powerfully affects the cyes, 
which are also injured by the dust that is blown 
about. Bir is the point at which travellers and 
caravans between Aleppe, on the one side, and 
Orfa, Diarbekr, &¢., on the other, usually cross 
the Euphrates, which they do in boats of a peciu- 
liar deseription, 1t is also the nearest point Gn 
the Euphrates to Iskenderoun, and has latterly 
acquired considerable celebrity from its being the 
point. at which Colonel Chesney has proposed to 
begin and ferminate the naviyation of the Jtu- 
phirates hy steam, (hee EUPIERATES.) 

BIRKENHEAD, a sea-port town of England, 
co, Chester, hund, Wirrall, on the W, shore af tlic 
Mersey, 15 m. E, of Chester, and 199 m. KW. 
London by road, or 19904 m. by London and North 
Westem railway, of which it is a terminal station, 
The pop. wlich was but 110 m1 18g, Increased to 
2509 in 1881: to 8,223 in 1841; to 37,015 in 
1X3! : and to 51,049 in 1861, This extraordinary 
jnerease has taken place partly from the surplus 
pap, of Liverpool coming here to reside, and partly 
from the construction af docks Jor the aecomme- 
dation of the shipping frequenting the Merscy. 
The Birkenhead docks were first projected, in L824, 
by fhe late Mr, Wm, Laird. The corporation of 
Liverpool, in 1k28, purchased the necessary lane 
tw prevent. the scheme ; notwithstanding which a 
bill was carried through parliament, m 1844, au- 
thorising the scheme, and by another act, passce 
in 1847, the decks on both. sides of the Mersey 
were placed under the management of one trust, 
called the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, The 
Mrkenheal docks altogether consist of 160 acrcs 
of water space, including the Great Float af 120 

-aeres, with a minimum depth of water of 2? fi, 
The total cost of these works has been upwards of 
8.000,0007 ‘There are several large manufictories 
onthe margin of the Great Float, meluding the 
Canada Works of Messrs. Peto and Co., and Messrs. 
Logan and Todd Naylor and Co's exteusive ore 
crushing works; afd fronting the river, closely 
adjoining the docks, are ten private praving (locks, 
four in the occupation of Messrs. Jolin Laird, Sans, 
and Co, and six in that of Messrs. Clover aurick 
I Hoyle. and the Woodside Graving Dock Company, 
‘wo of the docks at Messrs. Lairds’ works are large 
enough to take in men-of-war of the first class, 
and at this establishment are employed vetaeen 
2400 and 3,000 men, in ship-building, enginee4riny, 
and boiler making. The commumcation between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, by means ofsteam ferry - 
hoats, is extensive ; so much so that, in fact, it may 
be considered as but a suburb of Liverpool.  Bir- 
kenhead returns one member to the H. of C.: 
registered electors 8,589 in 1865, (For further de- 
tails sec LIVERTOOL,) 

BIRMAH, or THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, an 
extensive country of India beyond the Ganges, 
formerly the most powerful state of that peninsula, 
and considerably larger than at present; ¢xtend- 
jing between the lat, of 9° and 279 N., upwards of 
1,000 m, in length, and nearly 606 m, im breadth, 

| At present it comprises the territory between lat, 
15° 45’ and 27° 227 80" N., and Jong. 929 43° and 
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) Tibet; FE. the Chinege prov. of Yun-nan, Laos, 
the country of the indep. Shans, and the prov, of 
Martaban belonging to the British, and S. the 
kingdom of Siam and the British province of 
Pegu. Area, about 200,000 sq.m. Pop. estimated 
ab 2.000,(K00, 

Mountains and Rivers.—Viinnah is enclosed FT. 
and W. by two principal offsets fgym the Hima- 
lava chain: ju the N. and central parts of the 
conntry there are also many subordinate mountain 
ranges, running mostly parallel to the former, and 
like them decreasing gradually in height toward 
thes. From lat. 16° (Cape Negrais) to 23° N,, 
the Anopectomoa, or Yoomadong mountains cou- 
stitute the W. boundary, At the latter point of 
lat, this range is 200 m, in Lreadih, and from 2,000) 
to 6,000 ft, in height: in lat, 21° the elevation is 
eousidlerably greater, but thencefurward it rapully 
declines, and the breadth becomes so mueh less 
that, in 17° lat., it scarcely exceeds 20 m. +: this 
chain terminates in a recky promontory, Duar cing 
Si. the Bay of Bengal, On the FE. border a suc: | 
cession of ranyes, inhabited by wild and haif- 
subjected tribes, stretch from the Gulf of Martaban 
to the Chinese frontier. Zingyet-Thouwny, the high- 
est pout of the southe*imost of these ranges, is 
no More than 8,000 ft, above the level of the se: ; 
Init between Jat, 189 and 22° N, they rise much 
Higher, and in the N, attain a very considerable 
Covation, the Phungan mountain in about 27° 15° 
Ney and 879 15° I, being L274 tr, hinge, uated 
covered with perpctual snow. Woof the vale of | 

abo, tie Muriny range now bounds the Birmese | 

aul Muuncepoor territertes ; and i, of these, four 
hill-ranges extend in parallel lines, for a Jong dis- 
lance &., enclosing three extensive valleys of the 

Klivendwen, Moo, and Irrawat rivers, Ranges 

running: i. and W,. ace wilrequent, but there is one 

in 20° N, lat. about 50 m. SE. of Ava: and a 

small rauge, the tralladzet hills, in about 1S? 2y" 

N., hounding N, the great plain of Pegn, 

There are wuury plains, bat none of them very 
extensive, The largest is the valley of Hidsong, 
inthe Nw d0m. Jong, and varving from 15 te Ip 
m,n breadth ; bounded on all sides by hills, which 
probably, dike that of Mimmecpoor, at one periud 
formed the bed of an alpine lake. (Asiat. Journ) 
Lxvepting these, there are few plains of avy size: ! 
but nurocrous valleys, of the ighest fertility and 
beauty, as Kubo, Blame, and those of the lareer 
rivers: these are chietly ia the $. and ecntral parts 
of the country 5 in the N, they are mastly rocky 
(leliles, or narrow steppes, 

The principal rivers are the Trrawadi (fe rinete), | 
with its affluenis, the Ningthee, Moo, and Lunug- 
tchuen; aud the Than-lweng, and Si-tang, The 
irrawadi, an Asiatic river of the first class, rises il 
Libel, and runs pgeneraliy 5. through a great pare 
ol the Girma empire, fatline, atier a course of 
ON ra, dla the sta, by a real number of mouths | 
In the British provinee of Peeu. Phe Phan-lwens, | 
or Sanlucn, is also a river of the fitst class, and 
mses in Tibet, beyond the sources of the drcawact: 
it descends in a neachy uniform S. direction ip 
almost ail its course, bounding the Girnian empire 
By and falls into the sea between Martaban and 
Moulmein im Siam, 

The Si-tang rises from the Lake of Guaungrue, ! 
in Jat, 20° 20 N., runs 8., and disgorces self, alter 
A culrse of about 200m, by a daree mouth, but 
nearly 


I 

y ustless as a arbour, or for navieation, 
because blocked up by aa island and omy dan- 
gerous shoals, with neo more than a fathom water 
during the cfflux of the tides, aud jot available 
for any vessels drawing 6 ft. water, This river! 
communicates by cross ranches with both the 
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453 
the Patkof chain, on the borders of Assam ; and 
running in a SW. direction, falls into the Irra- 
wadi, opposite Yanilabo, in 219 40° N, lat., ander 
the name of the Khyen-dwen, _It is navigable for 
the largest class uf boats as far as Kingnao, in 
23° 45' N. lat.; almost alf the streams which fall 
into it on the FE, side are auriferous. 

The largest lake is that of Kandangyee, or the 
Great Royal Lake, 25 m, N. Ava, which is 30 m. 
long, 8 or $m. broad, and traversed by the Mav 
river, a tributary of the Irrawadi. 

AMinerals,— The N, provinces are the richest in 
Valuable minerals, Besides tine marble, serpen- 
tine, and nephtite, and amber mics, are worked 
by the Chinese. Amber is found in large quan- 
tities in the valley of Elukone; gold to the value 
Of LU,O00€, and silver:to that of 120,000 per 
amiuimy; all the varieties of the sappture, with 
apiuelle rubies, are found in great abundance at 
about itve days’ journey ESI, from the capital, 
and are an important article of export; topazes, 
a few emeralds and diamonds, though of au f@- 
ferior quality; iron, copper, tin, lead, antimony, 
arsenic, vitriol, sulphur, aad nitre are found. DPe- 
troteum is obtained in large quantities on the 
Irrawadi, above Pronic, near the frontier of the 
ritish province of Peon, The wells, about 2m, 
from the river, produce cach a daily averse of 
Io) gallons, which sells on the spot for about 
Is, Sa, per ewe, The gross animal prodiee is about 
SO,O00,U00 Ibs. It is used for lights aud paving 
Daats, and is said to have the valuable preperty of 
scetiruie wool from the attacks af iusects, Coal 
is met with in yarions spots ‘The eovernmeut 
has a monopoly af old, silver, and precious stones, 
(Crawhird’s Jour, pp. 44t, 412; Pemberton, pp. 
ba, 1a5-L42 5 Maleolm’s Travels, 1. 169.3 

Lhe Climate in generally healthy, especially in 
the litly tracts. The extrefnes of leat samy cold 
are seldum experienced, except befere the perio- 
heal rains, Tron Prome ta Jat. 26° or 279 N., 
there are three seasons sa cold, lastiig from Nov. 
fo Peb.; a hot, from March te June: and rain 
fallnie curing the remaining mouths, Heavy 
musts occur in Nev, and Dee, but ne snow falls: 
aiulonly a litte hail in April or the beyinning of 
May. Iarthquakes are not gufrequent, and often 
usher In and conclude the wet season. The trau- 
Ailious of Wie seasons are exiremely sudden: the 
predtest heats are in March and April; the trees 
slid their leaves in May, but only te be imme- 
Hately clothed with new ones. In June, July, 
ald Auvust, the inuufations from the niowitaitns 
raise the river at Ava ta 32 ft. above its lowest 
level (Feb); but all the waters are drained off 
again by Get. (Sangermano's Deser., pp. 104, 1055 
Pemberton’s Report.) 

Vegetable Products —Sixtoon thousand dilferent 
speelts of plants, natives of the Birmese dominions, 
were Collected by Dro Walliclh, when lie visited 
the empire i T8260: ainenest Civain were the toils, 
saul, 7 Kinds of bak, 2 kinds of walout, 3) species 
ab willow, @ roses Cie aliios! nique cdaherstia 
nobis, a Tasniticent species of Leqeminasa, 20 tt. 
hth, handfuls of whose tine deep searlet dlowers | 
are Offered by the natives before the images of 
Doth, tie Afisiseus Linedles ¢ May New peneri 
Of Grehidew, Scitaminer, and Litiieer. (Weal 
Hel’s Plante Rariares,) Phe teak-tree aboynds in 
forests thong the hills skirring* the Irrawadi, and 
In the N. provinces, both on ils and in valicys ; 
i dat, 259 GU" tk approaches cluscly to the banks 
of ihe river, The most convenient and accessible 
lurest in the country is thar af Sarawadi, which 
lirishes nearly the whale of what is exported to 
forcien counttics, The teak of Avads ede ta le 
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it has been ascertained by experiment to be | deceitful, servile, and proud; but at the same 
stronger than the last, and therefore fitter for] time courteous, benevolent, and religious. ‘The 
machinery. In the vale of Kubo the saul and | foreigners consist of about 16,000 Siamese slaves; 
vamnish-tree are most plentiful; bamboo grows to; 1,000 Anamese, descendants of some who were 
the circumference of 24 in. in the jungles, which | formerly in a state of slavery; about 3,000 Chi- 
contain whatever other underwoods are prevae | nese, chiefly from Yunnan, settled in the towns or 
lent in India, The mimusa eatecha, sugar-cane, | working the mines; many Hindoos from Bengal; 
indigo, “and cotton-plant, are common; and | Mohammedag, and a few Europeans. Though 
the ten-plant, of a genuine character, besides | fond of repose, when an. inducement to exertion 
inferior sorts, flourishes on the heights of the N. | offers, the [irmese exhibit not only great strength, 
and central provinces, Every month produces | but courage and perseverance, and often aceom- 
some fresh fruit; the hanana, cocoa, palm, pine-| plish what we shonld think scarcely possible. 
apple, guava, jambo, and mango are abundant, but | But the mildness of the climate, fhe fertility of 
citrona, pomegranates, and oranges, are the only | the soi], and the badness of the government, render 
fruit shared in common with Eurepe. Pulse of all | these valuable qualities of little avail. ,In goun- 
kinda, wheat, maize, millet, rice, and many pot-| tries like Birinah, the customary standard of 
herbs, are ustial articles of culture, Firs are rare, | competence is casily attained. The poorest classes 
bit janipers, rhododendron, and other Kurepean | obtain the necessaries which they require with 
Hdants, grow on the upper region of Mount Phuyen | comparatively little labour; and those who should 
another constilerable treights in the N, | go further. and attempt to make a display, or to 
Animals.—Llephants of three different yaricties, | improve their lands and houses, would expose 
the single-herned rhineceros, wild bodr, tiger, | themselves to extorhion, and perhaps to personal 
leopard, &e., inhabit. the jnugles: buffaloes. por- | danger. Sloth 14, in consequence, the solace of 
cupines, civet and wild cats, and great gumbers of t the poor, and the principal enjoyment of the rich, 
apes, deer, and antelopes are found, Ogeasionally | (Crawfurd, pp. 371, 372, 4643-470, d&c.; Malcolm, 
i white elephant is met with, which is much : 1 220, &e.) " 
prized, and one is always kept as part of the reval: | Agricaéture-—TExcepting near the towns, miost. 
establishment at Ava, where he is treated with {of the land is waate and unappropriated, unicss 
yreat. care andl attention, ‘There are no jackals or: occasionally by wandering tribes, who raise cre ps | 
foxes, bot dogs are numerous, Crame is not so: with litle labour on the virgin soil ‘The cualti- 
abundant as in Hindostan; there isa small spe-| vated lands are assigned, with their inhabitants, 
cies of hare, init very inferior, and found only in | by the sovereign, in large districts toa his various 
the high lands, Siipes, quails, pigeons, our | favourites, who are net unaptiv entitled there 
commot fowl in the wikl state. three species af | ‘eaters’ and who grind down the cultivators by 
peafowl, with one species of pheasant, are found; | the most oppressive exactions, ‘The famms gene- 
ptrrats, and other birds of rich plumace, are pleu- | rally consist of ouly a few acres cach; and agri- 
fifi, the gaviel, in the Jrrawadi, chameleon, | entture, exeept, perhaps, among the Karvens, is 
many lizards and dormidable serpeuts, as the | in its rudest and most imperfeci state, Nice is the 
cobra-de-cupelo, cubra cerass tortoises, the mangeo- ; cluef article of produce, and forms the main food 
fish, sable, and many alhers; scorpions, spiders, . of the people; it is mostly grown jn the S,. where, 
and contipedes, leeches, whieh abound in dangerous alLhongh the plough is seldom used, and the soil 
lumbers ib the marshes, mosquitoes, and a very onl strodden by cattle, a single crop is said to 
voracious ant, destructive to house furniture, are} yield 50 or G0 fold, In the N. provinces a plough, 
among the animals, (Crawlurd, pp. 444457.) similar to that of India, is used, and the soil is 
Peyxte.—Several distinet tribes mhabit the Tir-' alterwards pulverised by means of a wooden cylin- 
man torriteries; viz. 1. the wranvmed (irmans),: der, and a rough harrow dragged over il: 2 or 3 
hetween 19° and 24° Nv late: 2. Padein, between: crops a year are here obtained, but they are not so 
the ‘Phan-hveng rnver and the Galladseé and Aita- } productive as the single crop of the lower provinces, 
pectomon Mills; 8. Sfedas, with more affinity to: Pulse of vartuus kiuds, Judian milict and maize, 
the Sianiese than other races, and spreading over) are grown inthe N, prov, the latter yielding (but 
the BK. amd XN. provinces: 4. Casseyers, chicily ini such statements are almost always exaggerated) 
the capital; 4. Adéyees, a ride people, scattered 100 fold. Good wheat 1s growi in the neyhbour- 
among the ether populat®m, but living in the | hoad of the capital, but rt is little used fur bread, 
mililest paris of the country; 6 the Fé, probably Sesconum is universally cultivated for its oil and 
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a Clunese tribe who bave adopterdk Tirmese customs, | oileake, which is given to the eattle, Cotton 
resiling between the latter and the Trrawadi: 7.) (Gossyation herbaceam, Wallich) of a firm and 
Aaryens, inhabiting an extensive hilly traat he- | sky texture, but of short staple, is grown in 
tween the Vhanu-hveng and Si-tany, pool eultivators | every part of the empire and of its dependencies, 
but unsabjected, and bearing: great cumity to the | but principally m the upper provinees,  bndtgo is 
Birmese; the Acbaings, Tamig-say the Khamti, | also generally grown, and is naturally of good 
Singphos, and other Tibetan or ‘Tartar tribes in | quality; but the culture and manefacture of the 
the N. Most ofthese nations. though differing in: phint are hoth so yery rude, as to render the pra- 
Janpmage and mauners. are of the physical type duce wholly untit for exportation. The potatoe 
eommanh te alk chose situgied hetween Jidia snd i anid pot-herhs of Eurepe are quite unknown; but 
China, They diiter from the nations of both these | yams, and a species of sweet potato, are, as well 
recions in certain particulars, and resenible more | as tolucce, very general articles of culture in the 
the Malays, ‘The Birmese are short and stont, but! N. ‘Vhere are no melons, cucumbers, or ege- 
well propartioned, with coarse lauk black bair, and | planta; but the banana and tamarind are exte1- 
an olive complexion; the women are fairer’ than ‘sively grown; and in some tracts the number of 
the men, who have more beard generally than the fruit trees forms the basis of taxation. The sugar- 
Siambse; the physiogrotmy of both sexes is open, cane is cultivated, and the stalk eaten wheu ripe,. 
cheerfal, and net unpleasing, and very few of: the mauutacture of sugar, except a very coarse 
then: are in any way deformed, They are robust, | sort, being unknown, An iuferiot kind of tea, 
active, inquisitive, not deligient tn courawe, and) With a laree leaf, is grown on the hills, ancl eater 
form a tetal contrast to their neighbours of Bengal | by the natives witht varlie and onions, which are 
in habits and «disposition, They are lively and also produced there, Capsicum, next to salt, 
Mnpatient; much addieted to theft and lying, ‘forms the chief condiment; from the highest to 


the lowest, all season their rice with this plant, 
and its consumption is ‘ineredibly great ;’ betel 
nut 18 raised for home consumption ; and the piper 
betel is cyltivated largely, and of excellent quality. 
In addition to rice, pumpkins, and pulse, gnapee 
and oi compose the main food 'of the peasantry, 
Giiapee is made of prawns, shrimps, or any cheap 
fish, pounded into a consistent mass, and frequently 
allowed to become partially putrid. It is known 
in commerce by the name of Balachong. Animal 
food being prehibited by the Buddhistical religion, 
is not generally eaten, excepting poultry or fish 
Which have died a ratural death, lizards, serpents, 
and iguapas, by the lower classes; or game by 
some individuals privately. Many of the hill 
tribes ito not, however, regard the injunction, and 
kill bullocks and other cattle for foo, or to sacri- 
lice to their deities; many others also, by ane 
means or other, evade the law of not spilling the 
blood of animals, or openly break it. The eom- 
mon beverage of the peuple is water: but spirits, 
{hough prohibited, are insperted or distilled frem 
nee, and toddy is made from the juice of the 
palmvra, date, or cocoa-tree, 

Cows, buffaloes, goats, and a very few sheep, 
are kept; but neither for their flesh or milk, 
Oxen are used only for draught, and prevail 
chiefly in the upper country, the buffalo being 
mere common in the lower, The Birman horse 
is not more than thirteen hands high, but. strong, 
Active, esteemed in the country, and used onky for 
the saddie. The elephant is domesticated’ and 
used for carriage; the camel is altogether un- 
known, Hogs are plentiful, but cumniouly used 
auly as scavengers, 

Arts and Manufactures are in the most back- 
ward state, Ploughing, cleaning cotton, spline, 
weaving, aud dyeing, are operations mostly per- 
formed by women or captive Cassays: the leam 
weed is like that of Bengal. Silk and cotten goods 


ame woven, the former chiefly in the capital, aud* 
the large towns in its vicinity, but are very infertor’ 


to those of India and China, The Khyens, how- 
ever, Chough considerably less civilised than the 
Birmese, surpass them greatly in the manufacture 
of sulk, and produce some saperior crimson scarfs, 
embroxdered with gold, and narrow shawls, ‘Fhe 
Khyen looms can only make fabries one cubit, 
while those of the Birmese produee some two cu- 
bits in width, Printing on cotton is unknewn: 
but dyeing with indigo and tumneric is practised ; 
and the colours of the Birmese fabries are much 
almired for their brilliancy: alum is the only 
mordaunt used, No tine linen is manufactured ; 
and British goods of all qualities are commoenly 
imported, and suki cheaper that any produced ly 
the natives, Some coarse earthenware is Tale 3 
bat all the porcelain used ix imported trom China. 
The Birmese cast bells, and execute itlagree in 
gold aud silver respectably; but otherwise they 
do not work well in metals, Some rude cutlery 
and matcliocks are made at Ava: but theit swerds 
are chietiv bought from the Shans, and vld muskets 
from the English; the latter fetch from 87s, 10 
o0s, cach, while new Birmese muskets are only 
eonsidercd worth 253s, Lacquered ware for trays 
and betel boxes is amougst their best manulic- 
tures. “heir paper is of three sorts, one of which 
Is made of bainboo fibres, covered over with a 
“mixture of charcoal and rice-water, aud written 
en with a piece af steatite, as we do on a slate. 
Nearly all their manuwlactures are dumestic. JEx- 
cepting carpenters, angiths, masons, carvers, and 
gilders, who work for the palace, femples, and 
priests, there are but few public artisans, aud these 
reside only in the larger cities. The common 
boats are mere canves, decked with split bamboo, 
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and partly covered in with mats, with one bamboo 
for a mast and another for a yard. . 

- Dwellings.—The ordinary houses consist whoil 
of bamboos and matting, badly thatched wit 
eaves or grass, very soon built or removed, and 
in the lower situations raised 8 or 4 ft. from the 
ground on wooden posts; those of the priests are 
af a superior kind, and somewhat similar to those 
of the Chinese, or those of the Shana in the N. 
provinces, having a long roof rounded at the ends, 
matting walls, and being divided imto several 
compartments. The ordinary beds of the people 
consist of merely a small mat laid on the ground, 
The temples are of different styles in different 
provinces; at Pugan they are heavy, broad, and 
sutmounted by a small spire; in the southery, pro- 
Vinces pyramidal, and adorned with many fignirés 
of criffins, sphinxes, and crocodiles, They are all 
much gilt and decorated, and often contain very 
solid magunry: many are, however, in rains, since 
most of them are built and endowed by wealthy 
Individuals, and it is deemed more meritorious to 
Quild a new than ta repair an old one, 


» Commerfe—In the lower provinces the traffic is 


almost wholly by water conveyance; in other parts 
foods and passengers travel by carts or waggons 
drawn by oxen, or on the backs of these animals: 
the upper districts send to the lower petroleum, 
mire, paper, lacquered wares, silks-and cottons, 
cutlery and metal wares, palm-suear, onions, ta- 
marinds, &e., and reccive from Rangvon, Tonzho, 
wd Bassein, which are the chief trading places, 
nec, salt, pickled and dried fish, and foreign com- 
modities, The Shans export cottons, silks, ivory, 
bees’ wax, astick-lac, varnish, lacquered wares, 
swords, and metals, to Ava, and take back salt and 
drial fish. The principal foreign trade is with 
China, and its chief seat the town.of Bhamo, 
whither the Chinese caravans come and meet the 
Girmese and Mohammedan merchants; and from 
Dec, to April this town presents a most animated 
Séene of active mdustry, and a greater variety of 
Lribes than js, perhaps, found at any other fair in 
Asia. The principal articles of import from China 
ure silk (to the amount of about 27,000 bundles, 
worth &1,0004 a year), copper, carpets, fur jackets, 
orpiment, quapksilver, vermiliou, verdigris, drugs, 
tea, fresh and dried fruits. ‘he exports to China 
are chictly raw cotton (averaging 14,000,000 Ibs,, 
and worth 224,002 a year); feathers, ivory, wax, 
edible birds’ nests, rhinoceros’ and deer’s horns, 
sapphires, and some Breish manufactures; chiefly 
broad cloths and carpets. The total value of the 
trade with China is variously catimated at from 
400, 0002 to 700,0002, 

Measures and Coin.—The chief measure of ce- 
pacity for rice is the basket = 48% lbs, avoird. ; of 
fength, the finger-breadth, hand-breadth, span, cubit 
(2 spans, or 19°L Eng. inches), hamboo=28 cubits 
(144 yds.), taing = 7,000 cubits (2m. 1 furl, nearly); 
the chief weights, the tical (nearly 4 oz. avoird.), 
yiss = 100 ticals, or 3 catties (3 lb, 2 02.), 

There is no comed money, excepting some of 
very base quality, and of lead, struck at Amara- 
pura; gold and silver ingots, of a tical weight, and 
varlous degrees of purity, form the rest of the cur- 
renucy, Gold is valued at about seventeen times 
the worth of silver, a tical of which latter, nearly 
pure, is worth 2s, Sd. to 

fierenue and Tuxation.—One-tenth part of the 
products of the cultivator, which is often taken in 
kind, and 10 per cent. on all imports, 5 per cent, 
on exports and on the petroleum collected: the 


monopoly of marble, amber, the precious metals, 
mil gems above a certain size, of wrecks, and the 


property of certain fureigners dying in the country, 
ali belung to the king. There is no direct land- 
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tax, but the people are assessed in proportion to 
their supposed mearis. Most of the provinces are 
considere the property of the roval family or prin- 
cipal court. favourites; the king assesses each of 
his viceroys in a certain sum; these assess their 
subortlinate district governors for a larger sum, and 
these aghin force still more out of the unhappy 
peasahtry, who generally are made to pay double 
the sum originally démanded by the king, The 
gold and silver that thus reaches the royal treasury 
is never, except on urgent, occasions, disbursed 
aya; the only ehannels of its expenditure ate in 
presents to favourites, gilding temples (for which 
most of the gold in the country Is used), and 
making omaments. The obligation to make pre- 
sents to obtain favour or justice prevails univer- 
sally, and from the top to the bottom of the social 
scale, there is one uniform system of extortion and 
rapacity, which has so completely crushed the 
spirit of the people, that, although few are in heg- 
gary, ali fear to be rich, lest they shoull be marked 
out and impoverished by the harpies of the state, 
(('trawfurd'’s Journ., pp. 415-152,} e, 

The Government is au hereditary and ahsclutet 
despotism, the sovertizn bem ‘lord of life and 
limb’ over his subjects, who stvle him ‘olden 3’ 
speak of informing the ‘golden ear throwmg 
jhemselves at the ‘golden fect.’ ‘hey approach 
him with their-hands jomecd above their heads, 
and even make obeisanee to the palace walls, 
hetore which all must dismount and take off their 
shoes, The sovertign 18 assistetl lay 1 woongees, 
or chief public ministers; 4 atween-woots, or pri- 
vate counsellors; <b woon-docks, ministers of the 
interior; 4 state secretaries 5 -f reporters ; 4 officers, 
io reyulate ceremonies. and # to read petitions, | 
Their several ranks are determined by their dresses, 
coronets, and number of gold chains; the monarch 
himself only being privileged to wear 24. The 
whole nation is divided into the reval family, 
nobles, and conmmonalty, amd none dare assume 
the dress of a superior grade, The Dirmese have | 
no farther distinetions of caste, as in Dudia, ner: 
any hereditary distinctions; although, in other | 
respects, a kind af feudal system prevails; and | 
the king can command the appearance of his 
nobles in the Geld, with their quota of vassals. | 
(Ilamiltten’s Gaz, pp. 44-40; Sangermane, p. 08 | 
Wilson's Decum., Append, p. Ba; Crawturd, p. 
401, Trant, pp. 217-268.) : 

Armed Force —Vhe [irmese are not, as a nation, | 
amilitary people, but weld make good sokdiers 
under able allicers. ‘There is ne recular system of 
cmiseripuion ; every moan is bable to serve hue 
ne jarge force ia ever disposable; and it is beleved 
that the whole levies raised te oppose the Dbritish |! 
troops in the war of 1K52, did not amount fo more | 
ihan av000 men, Excepting a small vody of 
Cassay horse, and one of artillery, all are nifuntry, 
anil armel with long spears, hWo-handed swords,old 
muskets, and the jinjal. a kind of carbine, (UITy We 
large balls, which, as they are good marksmen, is 
a formidable weapon, exeept ins close combat. 
‘They are adeyts at raisiigy stockaces, whieh they 
do wherever they take up a position; but these 
are not generally defended with much vigeur, 
Hiavever, the great stockade of Rangoon, erecta 
by the Birmese in January, 1262, withstood the 
operations of the British troops for nearly three 
months, and was captured with some loss ou the 
Lith af April of the same year. 

Jurispricteuce.— Fach large city has its judicial 
tritmmat, and townships (ago) huve eneh a gover- 
nor, called ayo-su-gi, who is assisted by inferior 
police officers, placed aver tlie several warils; 
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a higher law officer in the capital. The code of 
laws 1s derived from the ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ and 
contains many salutary regulations; but through 
a most corrupt administration, the aims of justice 
are frequently perverted, and the greatest tyranny 
is exercised, The slavery of a debtor, or his chil- 
dren, in discharge of a debt, is common; and 
females, in such a case, may he used as concubines. 
Trial by ordeal often takes place, and in criminal 
eases the punishments are marked by the greatest 
cruelty, ‘The Birmese seem to have taxed their 
ingenuity to invent terrific and revolting modes 
af death, These they bear with an mtrepidity or 
indifference common to all Asiatics: but owing 
to the extreme corruption of the Birmese officers, 
there are very few offences that may not be ex- 
piated, or their punishment materially alleviated, 
hy a pecuniary sacrifice, (Crawfurd, pp. 415, 41, 
&e.; Sangermano, pp. 65-70; Wilson’s Docum., 
Append, p. 44.) 

Religion is Buddhism, believed to have been 
introduced by Gaudma, the chief deity, himself, 1a 
the ith century B.c. This faith is universal here, 
except among foreigners; individuals who have 
been converted to Christianity; a few Zor, 
helieved by Sangermano to be Jews; and some 
hill tribes, as the Khyeus, Karyens, and Cassays, 
in the lowest stave of idelatry, The priests, called 
Rhahaans, are much respected; they are bred up 
like monks to their calling from an early age, and 
observe celibacy, but may at any time renounce 
their vows and marry, They are voluntarily 
maintained by the population, and not suffered to 
engage in manual labour, their chief occupation 
being the instruction ef youth, All foreigners are 
allowed the fullest. exercise of their religion, and 
may build places of worship anywhere, and have 
their public festivala and processions without 
moléstation. But, though thus telcrant to strangers, 
they are most intolerant to their own people. No 
Birman dare join any of these religtons, nnder the 
Brorest penalties ; and the most ryzorous measures 
are adopted four suppressing ali religous Innova- 
tons. 

idueation igs so far diffused that almost every 
male Birman can read and write; and this 1s the 
case with many of the females. The Khyens have 
no knowledge of books or reading, and hold medi- 
cine in contempt; the Birmans themselves are 
crossly ignorant of physic, and whether fur fever 
ot rheumatism, they shampoo the paticut, treadme 


-him ilk he is in a profuse perspiration: any one 


muy practise this profession, Diseases of the diges- 
tive orans, and of the skin, cholera, and leprosy, 
are the most frequent; inflammations are not 
renerally acute, and woods of a very severe 
character are suid to heal with singular rapidity. 
The Binnese are possessed of some knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies, and the signs of their zodiac 
ure the same as ours: their year consists of do-b 
days, the errors in which computation they par- 
lially rectify every third year, They have 12 
months, of 29 and 80 days alternately, and 7 days 
in the week, named from the plancts, in the same 
order as ours, There are 70 hours between sun- 
rise aud sun-set, ealeulatect at the capital by the 
successive filling of cups by dropping water, but 
as the length of tlhe days changes, (hese cups musi, 
of course, be also continually ehanged. ‘Their 
cjnnraon epoch begins fram the year A.D, 608, 
making our year 1839 the Lirmese year 1201. 
Latnyguage—The language spoken by the bulk 
of the peuple is the Birmese,  Desides this, there is 
the Padi, or sacred language, which has a distinct 


wrilien character. In the common érmese, the 
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structure of the language is exceedingly simple, 
‘there is no inflection of any part of speech. Rela- 
tion, number, mode, and time are all indicated by 
pretixing or atlixing certain articles, ‘The words 
fullw each other in their natural order, an arrange- 
tnent indispensably neeessary to a dialect so in- 
artificial, (Crawfurd’s Journ,, p. 387.) 

Dress and Social Habits —Vhat of the men is a 
covering from the loins reaching half-way down 
the leg; over this a frock with wide sleeves, tied 
all the way to the knee; on the head, a stare 
handkerchief of English or Madras malufacture, 
ora turban of English book muslin. ‘The women 
wear a somewhat similar dress, but shorter than 
that of the men; and the petticuat, being open in 
front, permits the thigh to be sven at every step; 
they wear no head-dress, The hair of beth sexes 
is worn long, and tied ina kuot on the tep af the 
head; the men pluck out their beard: but the 
practice of blackening the teeth is net follawed as 
it was formerly, aud still is, by some neighbouring 
nations; sandals, but neither boots, shoes, nor 
Btuckines, are worn, The dress of the peasantry is 
mostly black; yellow is g sacred colour, and only 
used by the priests and wpyer classes; a quiltext 
jacket is soinetimes worn, and in the NE. the 
Chinese costume is adopted. ‘The court-tlress of 
the nobility is handsome, consisting of a long rabe 
of Ilowered satin or velvet, reaching to the ancles, 
with an open collar and loose sleeves, velvet Cups 
with gold circlets, and many ornaments, 

Chewing betel is common, and sinoking univer- 
sal, even with children, The Girmese eat twiee a 
day, viz, early in the morning and in the evening ; 
their food is served up on trays, in red lacquered 
plates and small cups; spoons are TARE, Dut net. so 
mich #8 linvers; kuives and forks are unkuown. 
The people are very superstitions, consult the 
stars, belteve in fortunate or evil times, wear talis- 
mans, aid practise alchemy, If any merntber of 
their small communities of four or five houses 
chance to die, the Khyens believe the evil seri 
has taken possession of the place, break up their 
settlomeut, and remove to another spots aud, 
when an carthquake happens, shout aud beat their 
houses, to expel the fiend, 

Slavery, and especially the selling of women, 1s 
gener; pulyeamy is allowed ; marriage, although 
aA mere civil contract, is universally respected, and 
the severcign himself las no right to seize for his 
harem a married woman. Divorees are execeed- 
higly common, Females are allowed as much 
liberts, usually, as males; they are cugared in all 
sorts of driudery and continual occupation, yet 
uitilelity among these who are married is Tare, 
thougit chaslity among the others is a virtue little 
practised or appreciated. To avoid, it is preteruted, 
the sclaure of their females, whe have haturally 
some beauty, the Kliyens have Jong adopted the 
custom of tattouug their COWNTON ances ta tattuo- 
ing of their bodies in all kinds of ticures also pre- 
vals amongst the Birmese, Corpses are either 
burned or buried; persons of rank are publicly laid 
out in state; wud amongst all classes visits of 
condolences and presents are reecived hy the sur- 
vivurs of deceased persuns, and musicidus attend 
tu play before the body till the funeral, which is 
conducted with as much maguiticence as the fricnds 
can afford, ‘Phe funerals of priests are public fex- 
tivaly, atul many accidents are caused by timber, 
and uther heavy bodies that are tired up in the air 
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| hivel to be evacuate soon after, 


on those occasions, falling on the crowd that has: 


collected ; the Khyens also treat deaths as matters 
of public rejoicing, Many curious customs prevail 


amongst the Birmese, such as the privilege that | 
‘overy one has to throw water éyer iny others, of | 


whatever rank, during the last Unrce days of the year, 
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Boxing, cockfighting, foot-ball, throwing a quoit 
of bamboo, a few games of ahance, chess; .and 
dancing, are among the chief recreations, The 
Dirmese are good mimics, and very fond of acting ; 
their drama is by far the best among’ the Indo- 
Chinese nations, ‘Their music possesses decided 
melody ; they are much attached to it, and usually 
sing at their work, Their principal instruments 
are, aclruna of bamboo or cane, covered with skin, 
akind of haordy-gurdy, uboe, and lute. In their 
dances they exhibit many contortions of the body. 
They have several epic and religious poems, be- 
sitles some other literary productions, 

ffistory.—~ The earliest records yo back to the 
year i,c, 043, The first kings arc said to have 
come from Hahar, and fixed the scat of rovern- 
ment at Ptome, where it continued fur 336 years, 
In A.D. LO7 it was removed to Pugan (Pagahm 
Mew), where it remained for 12 centuries, and 
where are still te be seen extensive ruins, inelud- 
ine many temples, and some reliea of Hindoo wor- 
ship. ln 1622, the court was removed to Sa-kaing ; 
it 1364, to Ava: in 1752, Alompra transferred it to 

is native place, Monchobo ; one of his sons carried 
It back to “Ava; another to Amarapura: from 1822 
to 1887, Ava avain became the capital, when the 
revolution that placed the Prince of Sarawadi on 
the throne, restored that honour io Munchabo, 

In the 18th century the Birmese beeame the 
Most powerful nation of the EK. peninsula of Asia. 
Ava had been governed hy the King of Peru for 
some time previeus to 1753, when Alompra, the 
founder of the present dvnasty, expelled the Po- 
guans from Ava and Prome, and in 1756 effected 
the conquest of Pegu. The Shan country was 
conquered by his son in 1768; Cassay in 1774; 
Atacan in §788 ; in 1790, the Fenasserim Provinces 
taken from the Siamese; aud Assam conguered in 
1823. Emboldened by these Siiccesses, the eourt 
of Ava entertained designs on the nely bbouring 
British territories; our frontiers were Subject to 
coutinual irruptions, and our ambassadors to all 
kinds ef coutempt and Insolence; until, after a 
hostile invasion of Cachar, a state with which we 
were alited, aud renewed outrayes on our posses- 
sims in Chittazong, Sir aA. Campbell was sent with 
an anuy up the frrawadi. After a variety of en- 
sacemnents, wowhich the British were always suc- 
cessful, a treaty was concluded Feb, 24, 1826, at 
Yandabo, d0 m, from the capital, by which the 
provinces of Aracan, Ye, ‘Payoy, Mergul, and part 
of Martaban, were evdgil to the British, together 
with 6,000,000 rupees to defray the expenses of 
the war; aud the King of Ava ceased to have do- 
minion over Assam, Jyntea, Cachar, and Cissy, 
In Aprtl, 1837, the Prince of Sarawadi, brother to 
the former king, scized the throne; put to death 
or otherwise disposed of the courtiers who hat 
been oppused to him: and removed the seat of 
gvoverament from Ava to Meuntehohea, 

Another dispute between the British govern 
ment in India and the ruler of Birmah brake wit 
towards the end of the vear 1841. On the 20h 
of October, a British naval force arrived Ott 
Ranisoon, aid, after some delay, broke through the 
stackades, and forccel the passayze af the river trra- 
wai Martaban was stormed on the oth ef April, 
142, and the city ef Rangoon on the Lith of April. 
On the 4th of June fallowing, Peru was captured, 
ul on the 9th of July, Pome: and though both 
they were recap 
red in October and November, Finally, on the 
20th of December, 1432, by a prochunation of the 
Governor-General of India, the provinee of Pora, 
which formed part of the Birman CMpMre, Was 
annexed to the Briitsh possessions, Phe tormina- 


itional the war with Birmalh was proclaimed on the 
# . 


. 296,076, inhabiting “h#,060 houses, 
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458 BIBMAH (BRITISH) 
20th of June; 1853, by the Governor-General of 
India, | 
-BIRMAH qinrristh SecINptA. 
‘BIRMING AM, a parl. bor., and the principal 
hardy ard. rhanufdetyrins town of England, co. 
Warwick, ‘at the NW. exttemity of the co,, and 


| “nearly in thecentre of the kingdom 18 miles NW. 


Coventry; 57 NNW. Oxford; 69 SSE. Man- 
chester; 102 NW. London hy road, or 1125 m, by 
London and North Western railway, of which it is 
A principal station. The pari. bor., “which includes 
the contiguous townships of Aston and Edgbaston, 
extends over an area of TA80 acres.and had in 
1801 8 pop, of 73,0705 in TA3L, of 146086 5 in ESE, 

of 182,022; in 185, ‘of 23-7041 > and im 1861, of 
Lirminglam 
stands an widhwating ground sloping dayn ta the 
river Rea. The older portion of the tewn, iu a low 
situation, exhilits aome curlomg’specimens of an- 
clent domestic architecture. Rut the more medem 
part, on higher gronud, especially the centre of the 
teawn, contwius many magnifieent ald costly build- 
mies, ch reat. number of spacious and well laid out 
streets, With houses, principally af brig, thoureh 
VN itTey of those more recently erected have stove 
fronts. At a dixtance the appearance of Birming- 

liu is net prepossessing, from. tlie immense nun- 
ber of tall chimneys belonging to its various fae- 
tories, the smake with which the atmeasplere 1s 
loaded, and thé dirty blackened colour of the 
Laudldhings a 

Among the public buildings-may he specified 
the town-hall, modelled ou the temple af dupiter 
etator at Rome. Tt consists ofa rustic basenwni 
about 20 fi, im height, on which is raised a seeand 
story lyaving 13 € ‘orithian columns on each side, 
and 8 iuthe principal front. Tt is Indlt of brick 
faced with Anglesea marble, the columns bemg 
of the latter; length externaily., fo dt. wadth 
102 ft, and height 4O ft.: the erauc saloon, in 
which the musical festivals are held, is a noble 
apartment 140 ft. in length, 68 ft, in width, anal 
G5 ft,in height, with a very powerlil organ, and 
editing room for about 4,000 visitors. "Pho market 
linil is one of the finest of its kind in the U. i Ener 
dom. Length 260 ft, breadth 108 ft, height 6G 
fi, The Free Grammar Sehool referred te below 
is amongst the finest public buildings i [arnatiier 
ham: and the public prisen, the Totietie assy las, 
eiael of design, and general hospital, are all 
worthy of netice. The churches and chapels are 
paitiiculariy bandsames; thatof St. Phatip, on the 
sutnimit of the hichest eminence in the town, is 
whuired for its architectural beauty; tire chureh 
af Si. Ggeoree. ae tle carly Janneclish decorated style, 
tices THM) fre wo ostttiiees ¢ ther notabl@ehure hes are, 
St. Mary's, built in 1817; the Hoby Trinity, 
lesley, nui St. Polers, nearly destroyed by fire in 
Iga. butstnee restored. The barrac ks, erected in 
1703, at the Nik. extremity of the town, aost 
C000, The theatre on the site of similar fabrics, 
lurut down ie LTO and PSee, isa handsome build- 
ine, Well suited to is PUTPOSES, The buildings 
commected with the rathyvay station eover and en 
close 2Q aeres of croumd. There ate same very 
superior hotels aid shops, A bronze statue of 
Nelsen, py Westmacott, stasuls ucurty opposite 
the market-hall. 

Birmingham is but newly incerporated, and ypire- 
viously to 1676 it was not even a market teow, . 
It avas formerly poverved ty two constables, a 
headeborovch, a high oud low bailfff, with other 
Hifenorsefiicers chosen annually at the court beet: 
of the lord of the manor. Under its present charter | 
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charter constitutes the corporate body a court of 
record for the borough, to be held on Wednesday 
for the recovery of debts under 20/ A coart of 
quarter sessions is, also, held in it; and it is the 
seat of a co. court, ‘There is a board of officers, 
under a local act, for the administration of relicf to 
the poor. The streets are all payed, drained, and 
lighted with gras. 

“Prior to L401, [Tirmingham formed only one 
parish, and for all civil purpases 1s sill so con- 
sidered. In that year, however, a portion of the 
parish of St. Martin was formed into that of St, 
Piuhip; and in 1829 two other parishes were 
fiormed, viz, St. Georee and St. Thomas, The 
census returns of 186] enumerate fourteen ecclesi- 
astical divisions, the largest of which, St. Thomas, 
had 27,417 inhabitants, and lhe smallest, St. Peter, 
4055. A number of district and other churches 
have been built by the parliamentary commis- 
siuners with several chapels of ease. There are 
many places of worship for Protestant dissent ers, 
Roman Catholics, Sw edenborrians, Presbyterians, 
Lliuitarians, and other dissenting bodies. The 
ltoman Catholic « rathedyal, built by Pugin, and 
epliscerated im 1838, is @ Very large editice, with 
palace and nunnery attached, There are numerous 
charitable Institutions, both medical aud educa- 
tional, The General Hospital, Queen's Hospital, 
and General Dispensary are supported by yolan- 
tary contributions, Jegacics, and other donations, 
The cost of erecting the General [ospital ex- 

mide LOUO4 It was begun in 1776, and eom- 
pleted am 17783 but in 1791 it was enlarved by 
the addition of wines : : It is divided mto 14 wards, 
and has 165 beds. Queen’s Hospital, founded i int 
PR10, was completed im 1847 at a cost of #7462, 
The General Dispensary, instituted for the me- 
(eal assistance of poor, sick, and midwifery 
paticuts, at them own honses, was established in 
Irth, Besides these benevolent establishments, 
there is an insiitution for the relief of bedily 
delurmity, au infirmary for diseases of the eve, a 
Magilalen asylum and several sets of alrashouses, 
founded hy Wy Lench iu the reign of Tenry VOL 

The schools of Birruingham are exeeedingly 
humerous, “Phe twentieth report of the charity 
colninissioners contains TLE clausely printed fulio 
pares, solely npow the charities of the town. The 
sramiarschool was fomnded in 1352, + for the 
edue ation. TRSELUHOR, gtieL DUStrictioi of boys ancl 
youths in grammar,’ and endewed with the reve- 
nees of the ancient guild of ihe Holy Cross; 
which, with those arising from otlier SOLITves, 
dined to from S004, to ‘ G000L ayenr Tt has 
tentexhibitiows of 404 a year each, They are 
siven for four years to the most distin: ouished 
scholars, and sre open to any colleve in either 
niiversity. The building attached to the schaol 
having become unseonly and dilapidated, the 
governors were empowered by an act of 1831 to 
expend vtdoud, upon a new and suitable schaol- 
house. Under the powers so given, Mr. Barry, the 
architeet af the new houses of parliament, erected 
one of the iiost complete and extensive structures 
of its kind in the Linited Kingdom. The classical 
school is attended by about 240, and the eommer- 
cial by about 300 boys. It has alse five branch or 
subsidiary schools to which girls as well as boys 
are admitted, In the Blue-coat school {founded 
ithe carly part of the last century, and supported 
hy voluntary contributions, rents of jands, and 
funded stock), about 800 children of both sexes 
are taught writing, reading, sewing, and other 
uscfil arts. he otber principal schools are—the 


af ineorparation, prakbed a PRSs, itis divided dite | jnrmingham and Edebaston Prepriet ary School ; 


13 warils, and is weverned by a mayor, a recorder, 
1@ aldermen. and 4% eommon-councilmen. The 


Varlolts NS ational Schools; the Protestant Dissen- 
ters’ Girls’ Charity— school, the Roval |anrastinan. 
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heavy iron, goods, whereas the ptingipa} éxistin x 
mandigcture of Birmingham is, hardware, the 
préat growth of this trade may- be dated’ from 
about 1740, at which epoch’ tha quantity of pig 
;iron made in England and Wales antounted: to, 
only about 17,000 tems, wheréas it has since im 
vreased to at least. 1,200,000 tons, The growth’ 

; of Dirmingham to ite present: height of epiflenee, | 
celebrity and magnjtide, is ptincpally: ascribable ' 
to the invaluable resources of iréy, sténe, and caal, 

“with which the district abounds, “aidéd by the 

nprovemenfs which have’ progressively been 

effected in the means of transit, and in‘ sorie 
degree ulso by its freedom from corporation 
restraints, The m acture .0Of the larger de- 
scription of articles #8 carried on with increasing, 
vigour and eflieiency. Most sorts of cast-iron ~ 
aviicles are made; and the largest. manufactory 
for steam cugines.q the world was eatablished 
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-the Female Laneastrian, and Madras Schocl, on 
the principles of Dr. Lell’s system, and St. Philip's 
Industrial School, There are also infant, rarged, 
andl sunday schools; a seluol for deaf and duml>; 
a college for the education of young men, esta- 
blished by the Independents; a philosephical 
Instiiution 5 ai atheneum, for the diffusion of 
literature and science; a society of arts; and a 
mechanics’ institute. An important institution, 
called Queen's College, established Iny subscrip- 
tiou, was incerporated by royal charter in 1843, 
It furnishes complete courses of avademical | 
struction in languaces; natural, moral, and poli- | 
tical philosophy: medicine; civilenginecring : | 
liw, and theology. It occupies a handsome build- | 
Ing opposite the town-hall; and has aceornmocda-: 
fiun for seventy resident students, with muscunis, | 
and libraries. Birmingham hes two pablie libra- : 
nes, ‘Phe ok brary, a neat structure, has about. ; 
#00 subseribers ; anc a collection of books com-: tt Selo, i the infmediate vibinitv of the town, 
prising wpsvards of $5,000 volumes, The new: though in whe eo. of Stafford, b¥* Boultorf, the 
library is a smaller building, containing abut | partner of James Watt, tlie ereat improver of the | 
LOG) voltmes, slienn enein|e, ‘LPhese works consist of EQ uares, — 
Though se distinguished by its population, in- | with conneetine Jinks of shops. They are not, 
dustry, and wealth, Birmingham didnot, till after hewever, restricted ie the manufacture of those 
the passing of the Reform Act, enjoy the privilege ) eicantic ‘stewi-labourers,’ but slse produce tm- 
of sending representatives to the II. of CG. Tint) mense quantifies of vases, “uidelabras. ancl other 
the statute referred te put an end te this anomaly, descriptions of goods in bronze, and ormalu, of 
al conferred on it the right to send 2 meims, to | exquisite workmanship, with articles of plate and 
parkament, The par bor. comprises a cotusider-_ Dinningham ware generally, At these works, 
able extent of country, inelucing the parishes of | too, the principal part of the copper coinage of 
Birmingham wud Edgbaston, with the hamlets of | the country was4wout to be exeerdted. There are 
Deritend and Bordesley and Daddestoa etm: toany iron aud brass founilries th the hetehbeur- 





Nechills, Parl. coust. ia (1,830 in 1861, being all | bood, and there are metallic hat-house Taanulac= | 
10, householders, Annual value of property ! tories, Casthiv, modelline, die-sinking, enera- 


ving, shuming and cutting glass, and many other 

branches of manufacture, have been brought to 

;Areat perfection, ‘There are no means of stating 

j the total value of the articles produced, inasmuch 
as themanirtacture of plated goods, which is carried 

Fanon Shefield and Dirmineliam, is one of those 

| branches of industry the progress of which we 

[have no means of asceriaining, Lt appears, how- 

ever, that the exports of hardware from England, 

principally from these two towns, have risen from - 


assessed fo the poor tate, US&H634 im 186). The 
amiuunt assessed ta property tax averaces 1 3000002, 
The gross annual value of real property, inchiding 
Fulwavs and canals, assessed to meome tax 
under Schedule (A) amownted to 1, tthstigdé in 
130, ami ta L27TH 7877 mn Tsu, 
Momufactures.—As a place of maimifacture Bir- 
miughan dias long held an important position, 
and has never been surpassed tn the produetion 
of articles of ingenuity and miilitve mast articles | 





In gold, silver, dren, copper, brass, steel, mined 


metals, and glass, are produced Jiere, from the | 
mist trifling drmket to the ntost patideraus and! 
0 the carhy lustery of its - 


powerful machine, 
manufactures we know nailime certam. It is 
been the place where the arms with whieh the 
arly inhabitauts defended their sliores from the 
Invaders wuler Julius Cosar were manufaeiurca : 
a supposition faveured by the fact af moulds for 
epear, arrow, And axe heads having been found 
atther ig the neyhbeurhood oar at ne great 
distanee from it, added to the proof afforded In 
the enormons mountane of cadx or citer which 
borders on the parish of Aston, and with regard 
to which dlutton (fist. Dirmingham)} remarks, 
‘From oan attentive survey the observer would 
auppuse so prodigious a& leap cold not accumu- 
late ma hundred geuerntious ; however, it shows 
no perceptible addition in the age of man.’ 
far back as the L2th century it was noted for the 
tantung of Jeather; lout this brateh of trade 
gradually subsided, until at length it beeame all 
but extinct ander the advance of uther aud more 
extensive enterprises, so that in 17990 there was 
but one person who followed that ancient occupa- 
tien, Leland, in his ‘Ttmerary’ (1540), describes 
the town as a place inhabited by ‘smithes that 
used tu make knives amd all manners of cutting 
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supposed, amd with great probability, to lave / 3425,0104, In Is6l: 


less than a million to close upen four millions 


sterling it the course of 20 years, The returns of 
ie Board of Trade give the exports specified as 
Shhandwares and cutlery, as of the value of 
OAM, I kad; of 8.770,0094 in 1860; 

SdMd20 im 1862; and 
at the vahie of S888,149% in 1863. The value 


uf the material, it is to be observed, in most of the 


| tine 


Et is from the extreme subdivision of employment 


I partment. Sertjusiy 


Linningham goods, bears a very small proportion 
te that of the labowr expended upon them ; as, for 
example, in thg article of watch-springs, where 
yaluc of ;f}e raw material is not a 
SUU,00 B part of the value of the finished article. 


that the superior skill of the workmen ane the 
exceflence of the manufacture is mamiy deducible. 
Of the present matufaetures, that of muskets is the 
most ancient, having been introduced in the reign 
of Williama J]. Since that epach this branch has 


mo | beer gradually, but greatly, augmenting ; and of 


lite years the manufacture of fuwling-picees has 


fheen added ta it, Until the close of the preat. 


war with France, the government contrdet for 
Tiuskets oxterded, upon an average, to 30,000 per 
month, Ont £ cessalion of hostilities, this de- 
dieclined ;. but it is stil 


erent value afd importance. In 1823 an act o 


parhament was passed, requiring the gun—-mgkers 
tu raise a proof-house; in which, under a cavy 


tooles, lorimers that make bittes, and a creat | penalty, all fire-arms, after beiug subjected ta a 
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conducted, Swords also are a principal article of 
manufacture.. In the above statistics of exports 
of ‘hardwares and cytlery,’-arms and ammunition 
are not included, The value of these exports 13 
above two millions sterling per annum, The ex- 
ports of ‘small fire-arms’ were of the value of 
168,2972. in 1859; 358,8472 in 1860; 515,861 
‘in 1861; 1,573,706/, in 1862; and 856,00092 in 
1863, It will be seen that the foreign demand 
for these articles is very fluctuating. ‘The metal 
button @nd buckle trades were introduced into 
Birmingham shorthy after the revolution, and con- 
tinued to ileurish for. nearly a century, Lut 
these trades bate been proatiy impaired; partly in 
consequeice of the emiyratipn of artizans to the 
Continent, who carried with them a knewledge of 
the art, and partly, and principally, from changes 
of fashion, The button manufacture is sll, how- 
ever, extensive, The manufacture of Florentine 
buttons has also been introdueed, and is now ex- 
tengively carried on, The decline of the buckle 
manufacture may be cated: from 1781, at which 
period shoe-ties began generally to be worn; and 
nel withstanding the efforts of George TY., when 
Prince of Wales, to stem the tide of fashion, it 
proved too strung: for him, and the manufacture 
was gradually, but completely, destroyed. The 
file-trade, which at one time flourished in Bir- 
mingham, has nearly all gone to SbeiGeld, m con- 
sequence of the superior advantages possessed by 
dhe Jatter for that manufacture; while, on the 
ether hand, and from a similar cause, much of the 
plated trade of Shefticld has migrated to Birming- 
ham, ‘The making of silver pencil-cases is carried 
on to a great extent, and the muirmber produced 1s 
inereasing every year, The manulacture of gourds 
in brass, or brass-founding, introduced about 1748, 
linus been greatly extended and improved within 
the present century, ad comprixes a large number 
of articles, buth useful and ornamental; including, 
among others, lamps, chandeliers, candlesticks, 
vaser, fenders, lire-screens, handles for Jocks, doors, 
knovkers, and many other articles. 2t may, per- 
faips, be now reckoned the staple trade of the town, 
Of lamps and ehandelicrs, Birmingham has almust 
the exclusive manufacture. Ju 1772, in conse- 
quence of the great amount of her plated manu- 
factures, an act of parliament was passed, appoimt- 
ine wardens aud an assay master, The quantity 
ef ajlver plate made is comparatively small Like 
silver, gold is extensively used in piling the 
yvuriows arlicles before enumerated  bidecil, to 
sieb a pitel had the ark of paling been carricd 
as ouriy as the year JRTS, Lhaé, according to Hat- 
ton, ttiree pennyworth of old was sufficient to 
“ooyer a gross of buttons. ‘Chergdga ecusiderable 
trude, tod, in the manufacture ef pins, and a sill 
larger one in the manufacture of eteel pens, The 
exact period when pens made of steel Legan to be 
sitbstifuted fer quills is net known; bet down to 
IS(8, the manufacture was coniined with very 
nivrow limits. Since then, however, the quaity 
of the pois has been vastly improved, aid) Laer 
price very greatly reduced, and the demand has 
in consequence heen extended in a ilegree net 
easily te be imagined, It is stated that above 
50,000,000 pena are annually manufactured im 
Hirmingham, ‘The art of making wails by hand 
stil] keeps its ground; those su made being cou- 
sidered superior to these made by steam power, 
Japanned articles, of great beauty and variety, 
are extausively manufactured, ‘Phe best trays, 
Baskets, aud other urlicles of sinwtlar description, 
are Tae of paper nbeeche, the maunlacture uf 
which is very lurgely carried on, The glass trade 
in alse very extensive. 
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shop of Europe,’ and the statement seems to be 
perfectly well founded. An immense quantity of 
very beatiful articles, as seals, brooches, clasps, 
and other trinkets, are made of gold, silver, gilt 
and plated metal, and polished steel, This trade, 
which has not cxisted more than fifty or sixty 
years, has greatly increased within the last thirty 
years, The toy and trinket trade is astonishingly 
great; and the transactions are often immense, in 
articles of comparative insignificance, 

‘The manufacturing district, of which Birming- 
ham is the centre, iicludes 4 considerable tract to 
the NW, of the town, embracing the southern 
part of Staffordshire, with the extreme northern 
border of Worcestershire and a detached part of 
Salop. Within this district are the populous 
towus of Dudley, Wolverhampton, Jilston, Wal- 
gall, Wednesbury, and Stourbridge. Indepen- 
dently of the production of the crude maternal, in 
which most of these towns are extensively en- 
gaged, different branches of the hardware manu- 
facture are earried on im them, as the nail and 
japan-ware trade, bridles, and stirrup plating, 
eoach and harness ornament making, and sad- 
diers’ ironmongery, The japan-ware is mostly 
canfined to Bilston and Wolverhampton, as is the 
lock trade to the latter, and the saddlers’ iron- 
mongery to Walsall, Wolverhampten, and Wed- 
nesbury. But all these departments are carried 
on in Birmingham, though not to so great an e¢x- 
tent as in these separate places, The inhabitants 
are distinguished by industry, Ingenuity, and m- 
vention, The mode of conduciing business in 
Birmingham has undergone a considerable change 
from what it formerly was, There are now but 
few large capitalists, With the exception of the 
Soho works, and a few other large manufactories, 
the busitress is conducted on a small scale in in- 
numerable divisions. The system generally acted 
upon is as follows :—The workmen, each in their 
particular line, undertake to execute the orders 
received by the merchuits and agents settled in 
the town, which they accomplish by the following 
means: A building, containing a great number 
of raoms of different sizes, is furnished with a 
steam-encing, ‘These rooms or shops bemy all 
supplied with shafis, lathes, benches, and such 
other necessary conveniences as are requisite for 
the work te be done; and when an order is given 
to one of these workmen to execute, he hires 
such one or more of these rooms as the oceasion 
requires, anil stipulates fur a certain amount of 
stcami—peuwer, and continues the occupant of this 
apartment tilithe order be finished, (Porter, on 
the Progress of the Nation.) In 1786 there was 


only one sleam-engive at work, “vhich was of | 


25 horse-power, and was used for prinding flour. 
Jn 1803, there were ten engines, producuig 374} 
lorse-panver, of which 260 hworse-power was usel 
in aninufactures. In 1823, the number of engines 
was 66, the bhorse-power 1,222, In 1235, the inim- 


Mher of engines was 169, and the horse-power 
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2700; of which 275 were usel in grinding 
thour, 1,770 in working metals, 279 in pumpuig 
water, $7 in glassy grinding, $7 in working wood, 
44. am paper-making, 37 in grindiwg clay, 61 
in grinduig colours, and 460) in sundry other ocen- 
pations, iu 1849, the steam power employed in 
the town was estimated as equal to 5.40 horses, 
and, in 1863, equal te 11,000 horses. Women are 
extensively employed in polishing the goods m 
the glass toy branch, and in all parts of the manu- 
factures of the town except brass-founding. Boys 
are principaliv engaged by the out-workmen aud 
widertakers, #8 apprentices; and receive a pro- 
eressive amount of wages, varying from 3s, to 103, 


Mr. Burke said that Birmingham was the ‘ fay- | per week, according to their ages and occupations ; 
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they get their food at home, and in some jnstancea 
work in the houses of their parents, Sorhe of the 
small manufacturers haye accumulated large for- 
tunes, The conditien of the workpeople is, on the 
whole, favourable. It is impossible to give an 
averace of the wages paid in different trades, they 
are so very various; for instance, in the making 
of buttons, a great number of hands are employed 
—as, the piercer, the cutter, the stamper, the 
guider, and the burnisher—who all receive dif 
ferent wages; an| scalso in the other departments. 

The town possesses five large joint-stock banks, 
With numerous balies of proprietors, They issuc 
notes of the Bank of England, which has a brauch 
in the town, 

Birmingham is of great antiquity. In Domes- 
day-book, in whieh occurs the first authentic 
notice of the place, it is spelt Bermengeham, Its 
history, previously to the Norman conquest, is 
extremely ebseure, Indeed, until the time of 
Charles L, little is recorded of it, and that tittle of 
scarcely any titcresi., In the reign of that 
monarch it took the side of the Parliament, and 
warmly defended the canse it espoused. In 1085 
or JG0G, the plague committed frighiful ravages, 
In 1791, high church and Tory politics seom to 
have been very prevalent; and a riot having 
angen out of a festival in commemoration of the 
French revolution, much property was destroyed, 
including the houses aud libraries of the celebrated, 
but then obnoxious, Dr, Priestley, and of My, 
Hutton, the historian, The Joss on this oecasion, 
amounting to 60,0002, was partially made goud to 
the sufferers ly Act of Parl The great increase 
of prosperity of the town commenced, about forty 
years age, with the establishment of the modern 
railway system, The London and Birmingham 
Railway, now ene of the most important. lines in 
the kingdom, was built by a company incorporated 
in 1833, it was opened throughout Sept, 20), LBs, 
The next ling constructed was the Grand Junction 
Railway, meeting the Liverpool-Manehester line 
at Warrington, after which the ratlvay from Dir 
mingham to Manebester came toe be built, The 
latter was opened threnghout in August, 1842. 
Birmingham is now become a grand centre of rail- 
way travelling, TL cominunicates with the meiro- 
polts iy the Great North-Western line in frem 3 
to 44 liours, aud by the Great Western—distance 
129 miles—in about the same time: as also with 
Dublin in from 104 to 13 hours, and with Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in from 9 to 102 hours, 
Markets on Mondays, Thursdays, and saturdays, 
and fairs on the Thursday in Whitsun-week, and 
on the Thursday next before Michaelmas-day, for 
cattle, sheep, horses, and hardware generally, 
Notwitlistanding the smeke of its innumerable 
furnaces and forges, Birmingham, owing, perhaps, 
ty the dry sandy soil on which it stands, is emi- 
nently salubrious, The deaths, in proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants, are fewer than in 
Liverpool or Manchester, The botanical gardens 
In the vicinity, supported by publie subseription, 
cover a space of 14 acres, and are extremely well 
latd out, ‘The most celebrated seats in the Vicinity 
are Hagley, the seat of Lord Lyttleton, 12 miles 
distant; Enville, the seat of the Earl of Stamford, 
18; and the Leasowes, the creation of Shenstone, 
G miles distant. 

DISACCTA, & town of Sonthern Italy, prov. 
Avelling, on a hill, 12m. NE, St. Angelo de’ ]om- 
bark. Pop. 6540 in 1861. Te has several churches 
and an bospital, and is supposed to eccupy the site 
of the ancient Romulea, mentiened by Lavy (lib, 
x, cap. 17). The bishopric, af which Bisnecia was 
formerly the seat, has been waited 10 that of St. 
Angelo de’ Lombardi, 
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Southern Italy, island of 
Sicily, prov. Syracuse, 10 m. NW. Modica. The 

pudation is declining. There were shout 3,000 
inhabitants at the beginning of the century; 2,447 
in 1831, and 1,945 in 1857, “The tewn is of mo- 
dern date, having been founded in the 15th century. 

BISCAY,‘ district in the N. of Spain, com- 
prising Biscay Proper, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, the 
three Basque provinces, called by the” Spaniards 
Pais Vascougadas, being part of the Roman provs, 
of Vasconia,and Cantabria. These proyg. extend 
from 1° 46° te 8° 20’ W, long. and from 42° 25' te 
43° 27° N. lat., having E. France and Navarre: W. 
and 5, Burgos, and other parts of Old Castile; and 
on the N, the Bay of Biscay, Their méan length 
is about 60 m,,,and their breadth about 50 m. 
Area, 2,071 Engl, sq.m. The country may be 
considered as a prolongation of the decHvit y of the 
Pyrenees to the boundaries of Castile, Itis broken 
into hi¢ldy picturesque glena and valleys, inter- 
spersed with some fertile plains, The distriet bas 
marbje of various colours, lime and salidstone, a 
profusion of iron ure, and sume copper and rypsum 
of good quality, as well as salt-mines, and saline 
and sulphurous cold and hot springs, 

The subjoined table shows the area of each of 
the three provinces, together with the pepulation, 
according to the census of 1846, and of May 




















L8a7 se 
Provineca Area in 2g. ™m. | Pop. 1846 Pop. 1857 
Alva ., 1,08: G752% | = fG,398 
i DIStay . 4 Tag 111,436 16th agg 
i Guipuscoa Guy 1 440] 1G 493 
Total 2,971 | = 283,450 | 315,470 
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The largest of these three provinces, Biseay 
Proper, or ihe lordship of Biseay, has on the N, 
the ocean; on the i. Guipnuzcoa: on the 8. Alava 
and Old Castile; and on the W. also Old Castile. 
ULuder the new division of Spain, made by the 
Cortes mii 1822, it formas part of the province of 
Bilbao, The city and territory of Orduria, which 
ire insulated by Alava and Gla Castile, belong te 
it. Bilbao is the scat of government: and there 
are also Durango, Gaucruica, Balmaseda, and a few 
other small towns. Some of the mountains lool 
as if they consisted of a congeries of hills heaned 
gm each other. (Crorvega is of this description: it 
has, on its summit, a considerable extent of level 
land. Principal rivers, Nerva, Ansa or [ baizabal, 
Cadagua, Mundaca, arti Lequeitio. ‘The coaat. is 
abrupt, and deeply indented by bays formed by 
the mouths of the rivers, and by a number of small 
harbours. ‘fag iron mines, which are frequent, 
of the best metal in Kurope, par- 
ticularly that at Somorrostro, the ore of which 
yielila above a third part of iron, According to 
ntillon, the annual produce of this mine used to 
be 800,000 quintals. Chmate humid, but not in- 
salubrious, Houses good, and conveniently built ; 
the upper parts, which were anciently of woad, are 
now of stone. There are many very aneient cha- 
tcaux, mostly flanked with strong towers, that 
belong to the heads of fumilies, With the excep- 
tion of the towns named above, and a few others, 
the inhab, live dispersed in caserios of five or six 
houses each, with lands attached, which mostly 
cultivated by the owners, in whose families they 
have remained for centuries, it being reckoned dis- 
creditable to part with the paternal property, 
Where land is hired, the rent, which is paid in 


money, usually amounfs to about a third nart of ad 


the value of the produea, The soil is mostly a 
stuf clay, and would produce littie but pasturage 
or Wood, were it nut for the patient industry of the 
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inhabitants, who break it up with a curiously 
shaped itnplement called a daya; but In lighter 
soils, where wheat only is grown, they use a strong 
plow, As arable land is seardt, they break up 
patches on the slopes of the mountains, where the 
ground, not being deep enough for the crowth of 
large trees, ia covered with thick shfubs. These 
they grub. up ‘and burn, and spreading out the 
ashes, get fertile crops of wheat the first three 
years; barley, or rye, the fourth; fax, the fifth; and 
good pasturage till the ground he again overgrown 
by brambles, They do not, however, notwithstand- 
ing their industry, reap grain enough for their con- 
sumption, but supply the deficiency by inporta- 
tions fromm Alava. Next to agriculture, the chief 
ernplovmont of the peasantry is in the making of 
charceal for the iron foundrics, from the wood cut 
in the forests, with which the sides of the moun- 
tains are covered, These contain plantations of 
excellent white oak. and in the glens and vallevs 
are vumerous graves of wrafted chestuuls, which 
furnish a considerable article ofexport. The grapes 
are not good: there is a preat profusion of apples, 
with pears, cherries, fies, ke. Cattle small and 
hardy: sheep difiadt to rear, from their wet iwc 
entangled in the brambles: the wild boar is ovea- 
sianally seen, as are wolves aid hears: though 
both are very rare, especially the last. Fish aban- 
dant and excellent, 

The staple business of Tiseay Proper, and the 
athertwo provagis the manufacture of iron, which 
Is mate lite a great 
meniss Int owing to the Suspensto cf work in 
the roval ars seals. the Joss of the Ainerienn cole | 
nies, and the introduction of fore Len dred. as well as 
the Jung wars of which this country has been the 
theatre, Chis invportant branch of indistey 
preathy fallen of The Spanish Acadeniy of Tis 
tery say that. in 1402, when 
Biseay was compiled, there: 5 were 1X0 iron works, | 
producing annually 80,000 quintals of iron. of | 
144 bs, cach, Which. when Mittane wrote (1820), 
were reduced to 117 works, yields ouly 15,000 
quintals, Copper boilers were also made at Dal- 
miaseda, and factories for corlage and rw, 

made of bergp brought from Aragon, and Nav: ITC, 
were cstatdished mi various parts and tauneries 
at Ralmageda and Bilbao; but these, alse, are | 
mich fallen off, The other manufactures are those | 
of coarse porcelain, table and other houschald Huen, | 
fine and coarse hats, bragtery, carpentry and” 
joiners’ and cabinet work, straw and rush chairs, | 
tallow candles, de, Thee people near the east. 
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Guipuzcoa yields to no part of Spain in tha_ 
maguificénce of its ecclesiastical and other build- 
ings. The roads are well paved, and kept in good 
repair; the inns commuedious, and well conducted. 
Climate soft and temperate; but, like the other 
provs., 16 7s subject to heavy rails and violent 
storms, both iu summer and winter. The prov, 
produces most kinds of grain and other neces- 
saries, but not in nearly sufficient quantities for 
the support of its inhab. Fruits and other natural 
products nearly the same asin Biseay, The fish, 
inchiuling salmon, are excellent; and tunny, ray s, 
and sardines, are supplied to ‘the neighbouring 
wrovs. The grapes, though indifferent, furnish 
the light wine called chacoli, A good deal of 
elder is also produced. The growth of timber in 
the woods and plantations is not equal to the con- 
sumption of the won works. Agriculture nearly 
the same as in Biscay. 

Tron may be had in any quantity. According 
to Autillon (Geoeraphie Physique, p. 835), 100,000 


quintals used to be annually wrought wp into 
hinges, nails, bhorse-shoes, boilers, kitchen utensils, 


‘ariety of tools and tarple-- | 
‘fashion, from England, Holland, 


| an! friuts; but wool, and sometimes’ corn, 


arms, auchors, working tools, &ée. They make, 
alxo, fishinu tackle. r neeing, tanned leather, coarse 
cloths of goats’ hair, coarse linen and sazl-eloth, 
Ship-buildine has lost its activity, but some vessels 
are fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries, 
Ceuipuzeoa imports what grain it wants from 
Aliya; wine, fren) Navarre and Rioja; soap, vil, 
flax, &e.. from Castile and Andalusia , woollens, 
cottons, Cloths. suks, jewellery, and articles of 
and Franee, It 
exports little native produce but. iron, hardware, 
are 


| brought from the interior to its port fer shipment, 


bas | 


therm cecetert of 


ber la Academia, 1 321; 


Formerly, it had a cousiderable coasting trade to 
ihe shares of the Me “literrancan, and a larve share 
of the whale fishery and the cad fishery, at NeWw- 


‘foundland, The famous Caracas Company origi- 
i tated here, Its commerce has fallen off smee 
ISIKA beim a frontier proy., 1¢ admits the reval 


troops to garrison its strong posts. (Diccionario 
Mitiano, iv.; Antillon, 
in So) 

The third and smallest of the three provinces, 
Alava, has the sewenory of Tiscay and Guipuzcoa 
onthe N.; Navarre on the E.: and Old Castile, 
from which it is divided by the Ehroa, on the &. 
land W. It now forms a principal part of the 
prev.of Viltoeria, the uame of its chief town, The 
ather towns are Salvatierra, Lequiana, and Gam- 
baa, It is aurrownded and intersected by moun- 


veeupy themselves a good deat in tishing, aud the i tains, sinilan to thése in the other Raacue provs., 


exports of dricd fish are sometimes very consider. | 
able, (Diccionario por la Neal Academia, ii, 437: 
Mifiano, x, 41-14.) “ 

The second largest. of the three Basqne pro- 
¥ices, Guipuzeon, has the selgnory of Biscay on : 
the Wi; Alava on the S.; Navarre and the Bi-| 
dassoa, Which separates it from France, on the 1, ; 
and the Bay of Biscay on the No Since LR22 it 
has been called the prov, of St. Sebastian, ‘The 
country is rough and meuntaineus, ‘The hisliest 
mountain on the frontiers of Alava riscs 1.800 ft. 
alive 
saline springs. ‘Lhe prov, is watered by the Deva, 
Urola, Oria, &e., and the Bidassoa, which all run 
N.aute the Bay of Biscay. The coast is rocky, 
and the ports insceure, with burs at their entrances, 
except Pasayes, which has deep water, and is 
spacious aril well fortified, At Mondragon, on 
the Deva, is a eelebrated ironmines the ore vields 
no less than 40 per cent. of metal. At Vergara is 
a collere, where the young nolility are educated, 
and other useful institutions. On the N. of this, 
at Placencta, is a royal manufactory of firc-arms, 


a 


‘asin Navarre; and x 
. Biscay and Guipures 
the sea, and cautaing some silt mines anid : 


land affording the same products of iron, black and 
red marble, gypsum, &c. They are covered with 
oaks, wild apple trees, thorns. box, vews, limes, 
hullies, &e. “The crops of grain exceed the demand 
of the ‘inhab, Climate cold and lamp, weth long 
winters, frequent and heavy rains, snow, frosts, 
foos, and mists; but it is health, and the inhab, 
sirong amd Long-lived, Agriculture 1s the chief 
pursuit. In seme parts they plough with oxen, 
others, use the Jaye, as in 

weeding the ground re- 
peatedly till it looks fike a garden, The iron- 
works are greatly reduced in consequence of the 
destruction of the forests which supphed them 
with fuel, ad of the weight of the duties patd on 


‘iran taken inta Castile. Themannufactorics of hats, 


shoes, hoxes, &c., are also in a state ofdecay ; but 
aroodmany handsare occupledin the manufacture 
of table linen aid coarse cloths. They also make a 
soot deal of salt. (Diccionario por la Academia, 


(4,18; Slinano, i, 64; Antillon, p. 92; Jonmal of 


the British Legion by a Stalf Officer, P. 155.) 
The Basques have a peculiar language, which 
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‘Grammaire Basque,’ endeavours to trace it ta the 
Hebrew, as a dialect of the Phoenician, brouglit to 
Carthage, amd thence to Spain; anit attempts by 
its Means to iterpret the speech of Hanno in 
Plautus! From the supposed prevalence of Basque 
names of mountains, plains, foresta, rivers, and 
towns in every part of Spain and Portugal, it has 
been concluded that the Basques once pervaded 
the whole peninsula, They have uo alphabet of 
their own, but learned men write the language 
with eman letters, Its chief characteristies are 
tts similarity to the Hungarian aud Turkish, in 
its inversion of the order of its particles, and its 
unparalleled variety of verbal inflections. Their 
only books are the New ‘Testament, printed at 
Rochelle in 1371, some devotional tracts, cate- 
chisms, national poetry, dictionaries, and yvoenbu- 
Jaries, = They count by twenties up to a hundred, 
and seem origiually to have had but three days in 
their week, there net bemy ancient names for 
more. Few natives, except the gentry, know any 
language other than the Basque, It is alse 
spoken, with some variation, in part of Navarre, 
as well as by the French Basques. (Lieluse, 
Grammaire Basque, p. 2, 8, 14, 26, 98, 219. W, 
Humboldt, Prittiug der Uutersuchinyen tiber dic 
Urbewobacr Hispaniens,) 

The government of these provinees has had, 
from the earliest times, a repuilican form. The 
people choose the members of the ayentamnientos, 
or municipal corporations, who. again, elect the 
deputies to the provincial assemblice, whieh meet 
every. twe years in Biscay, once a year in Guipaz- 


coa, and twice 4 year in Alava, to provide for the | 


interior administration of their respective pro- 
*inces, to vote the supplies, and to determine the 
appropruition of the money eranted. Bach as- 
sembly clinuses a magistrate, im whose diands the 


siting, and who treats on equal terms with the 
eorregidures, or atbassaders, appeited by the 


must not, on any aceomut, be natives of these 
rovinees, hor exercise auy autheritv in’ them, 


Phe people choose, also, the tax-colleetors, and iar brovues of hide, 
pay their civil officers moderate salaries for their | 


serviecs, ‘Pheir taxes are light, and levied ac- 
cording te a valuation, which is frequently modi- 
fied, ‘Their ancient privileges, or frerus, order 
that they shall not be taxed by the Spanish go- 
vernment, except i a small sum, paid by Gai- 


puzeoa and Alava, continuing at about 5402 ster- 


ing, the amount paid in the 14th century, But 
Biseay is free from this, and pays af larjer sum 
every four or five years under the name of dona 
tivo, or gift, They have no monopolies nor cus- 
tom-houses, every article being imported duty 
free, They are alse free from the cunseription and 
impressment, to which every other part of Spain 
is subject; but, in case of foreign invasion, they 
are bound to defend their frontiers without the 
king's troops. Another of their important privi- 
leges is that of being exempted from torture, or 
threat of torture, direct or dmdirect, on any pre- 
tence whatever, within Bisesy ot out of it, (Fuero 
Bit, Ley, xii.) On the other hand, they have 
always been prohibited from triditys directly with 
the Spanish colonies, and are shut out from a free 
trade with the rest of Spain, by heavy duties and 
a lime of eustom-houses all along the Ebro: and 
are also obliged to resort to the court. of cllancery 
at Valladolid, for the decision of their lawsuits. 
Their financial svstem seems to have heen well 
managed, since the price of the Alava 3 per cent, 
debt, befure the breaking ont of the present. civil 


War, was 93; and in Uiscay and Guipuzcoa, the | 
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4a undoubtedly of great antiquity. Lécluse, in his 


ime in their severest. labdnurs, 
ij door, but the out-door, werk of 
I by female servants; and even sefioras, deheately 











‘lordship ; 


| £63. 
extra taxes imposed during the French -inva- 
sion were being refunded to the contributors, 
Foreigners, not of the Catholic religion, cannot 
establish themsglyes in any line of business in 
the Biscay prévinces. (Diccionario Geografico 
por la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 
TS02) in 488-510: EL Fuero Privilecias, &c,, de 
Vizcaya, Medina del: Campo, 1575; Spain, Past 
and Present, Monthly Chronicle, November, 1838, 
p. 440.3 

The Biseayans being devoted to apriculture, 
navigation, and commerce, and having little in- 
equality of condition,-possess those yirtnes that are 
seliiom found united. with ease and riches ac_ 
qiured without toil, They are honourable, brave, 
cheerful, and courteous, without bemg mewn, 
They are also docile, when well treated; but, if 
roused by ill-nsage, are stubbern and inflexible. 
In general, they retain the dress, customs, and 
simplicity of marnuers, as well as the institutions 
af the (3th century; and pride themselves on 
(heir independence, and the antiquity of their 
lineage. The women, who are rolnist, assist the 
Wot only the in- 
the house is dune 


brought up, may be seen in their walks elim bung 
the reeks with no other protection than a parascl, 
(Diccionario por la Real A ‘ademia, ii, 484; Mi- 
Hane, 1, B20} 

They are very fond of dancing; and assemble 
every Simidlas afternoon to enjoy that amusement, 
Some of their dances are of a grave, majestic, and 
ecramonious “éharacter; others, gay aml lively, 
They also delight in bull-fights. and play much ab 
a gaune with a ball, called pelota, for which public 
sites are everywhere appropriated, At their wed- 


idings they discharee guns and pistols, on entering 
i AL alitise the clurch, 
exccutave power is placed when the juntes are not | 


some Villaves distribute 
breacLand cheese, wine and waluuts, at their fune— 


irals; some beg money for masses for the soul of - 
the deeensed, 
king of Spain to reside in each provy,, but, who | 


They are sober, but are fond of 
fond living, They cress with a blue cap, red sash, 
wl ufpargedes, or hempen sandals, tied on with 
blue or red ribands; and in wet weather, espnicdilias, 
The women dress as in Cas- 
tile ; the married wear a thin mustin h kerchiel, 
tied on the head, like the Trish: the: rirls wear 
the hair braided down their backs.- There are 
theatres at Hilbeo and Vittoria, where plays and 
operas are performed ; atid the upper classes follow 
the fashions of France aud the rest of europe. 
(EMecionario por la Real Academia de la Historia, 
1.326; Bowles, p, 366: Henningson’s Campaign 
in Navarre and the Basque-Vrevinces, p. #2.) 
Little is known of the early history of the 
Basques before the time of the Romans, or during 
the ascendancy of the Goths and Saracens : by all 
of whom the country was partially overrun. “The 
Spanish Academy of History says, there is no 
Teason LO suppose that any family ever had that 
absolute sovéreigiity over it that has been sup- 
posed, but that its rulers were sulyject to the 
spanish kings of Asturias, Navarre, and Castile, 
like the rest. of the principal seiiors of the kingdom, 
with the exception of that difference which arose 


i from the preat power of the family of Haro, who 


held the lordship for many years. In 1332, the 
deputies of the three provinces offered the disrnity 
to Alphonso XT., king of Castile, who accepted the 
but before the grant was executed, the 
most formal reserves were made of their franchises 
and privileges, and the king was obliged to Sign 4 
treaty, one of the -articles.of which was, that the 
Castihan monarch should never possess any vyil- 
lage, fortress, or house, on the Basque territory, 
The country has been the scene of frequent and 
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long-continued wars with forcign nations, and 1s 
now the principal theatre of a destructive civil 
conflict, Though republican in all their institu- 
tions, they are much attached to the Spanish 
deininion, 

BISCEGLIA, a sea-port tewn of Southern 
Italy, prov. Bar, on a rocky promontory, on 
the Adriatic, 12 mies ESE, Barletta, and 13 miles 
SE. Trani, Pop, 19,715 in 1802. A railway con- 
nects Bisceglia with the Gulf of Taranto, on the 
one band, and Aucena and the central and north 
Italian lines on theother. The town is surrounded 
by lofty stone walls, and is ill built: it is the seat 
of a bishopric, has a cathedral, two collegiate and 
some other churehes, convents for both sexes, a 
public school, a hospital, a mont-de-piete, and a 
fine theatre. Its port admits only small vessels, 
and it has little trade, It has numerotis reservoirs | 
and cisterns cut in the solud rock, and arched over, 
for the collection and preservation of the rain; 
water, Lhe place being entirely destitute of springs, ¢ 
It is supposed by some tu be the Medioden of the 
Pemingerian taldes, but other critics cantend that 
‘dts ancient name was Fig#te., Swinbume says 
that it is destitute of any remains of antuquity. 
(Swinburne's ‘Two Sicilies, L185, 4to. ed.; Craven's 
Naples, p. 98; Dict, Géographique, &e.) 

BISCILOFSBURG, a villave of Prussia, prov. 
EF. Prussia, on the Dimmer, io m. Saw, Rossel. 
Pop. 3,188 in 1861. There are factories of linen 
and thread. " 

BISCHOFS?PETN, or BISCIISTEES, a town of 
Prussia, prov, i. Prussia, reg, Riuigsberg, on a 
marshy Jake, 47 m. 8. by EE, Konigsherg, Pop. 
$274 m 1461. Phetown has two Catholic churches, 
a igh school, fabrics of cloth and stockings, with 
distilleries and brewerres, 

BISCHWILLER, a town of France, dep. Bas 
Rhin, cap. cant., on the Moder, 15m. N. ttras- 
burg, on the railway from Strasburg to Mayence. 
Top. 4,780 in 1861, The town twas once fortified ; 
but the works were destroyed by the Imperialists 
mm 17062 It manufactures coarse woollen and linen 
cloths, woollen gloves, pottery, tiles, and bricks, and 
has woollen mills, madder mills, and tannerics, 

BISENTO, a town of Southern [taly, prov. 
Teramo, cap, cant., in a valley, 10 m. NW. Civita- 
di-Penne.: Pop, 3,513 in 1862, The town has 
several churches, a dyework for cloth, and fairs on 
May 16 and 17, 

RISHOPS-AUCKLANT, a market-town and 
township of England, co, Durham, NW. dsy., Dar- 
lington ward, par. St. Andrew Auckland, 10 m, 
SW. Durham, on the Sefih Dorham and Lanca- 
shire Union Hraneh raibvay. Pop. 6480 in 18601, 
‘The town, which js well built, stands on an emi- 
nence, having the Wear on the N., and the (saun- 
less on the SE, The par, ehurch is about 1 m. 
distant, but there is a chapel of case in the town, 
aid the Methodists, Independents, Quakers, &c., 
have also chapels. There is a grammar-school 
founded ly dames I., and farther endiwed by 
several prelates ; a school on the Madras system 
for 200 boys, and a school for girls, both founded 
by Bishop Barrington, The town, owing to great 
facilities of railway communication, 18 flourisluing, 
and the population on the increase ; but the place 
uwes ita importance to its having at its NE. end 
the magnificent. castle or episcopal palace of the 
bishop of Durham. The building | is of creat 
extent, has a fine chapel built by Bishop Costns, 
and some good pictures. ‘The park includes about 
SOU acres, : 

RISHOP’S CASTLE, a par, ber, and town of 
England, co. Salop, bund, Parslow, ldfm. NW. 
hy W. Louden. Area, 6O,O0D acres, Pop. of par., 
1s2h, L870; 18351, 2,007 5 and 2,083 un sol. The 
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town stands on the slope of a hill, near a small 
branch of the Glare, ‘There are some good houses, 
in detached situations; but the greater part of the 
town is irregularly and meanly built of unhewn 
stone, The church (originally a fine structure of 
the Norman period) was partly destroyed in the 
civil war, and subsequently restored. There are 
several dissenting places of worship, and a free 
school, educating 50 boys and girls, The town- 
hall, burlt m 1760, contains prisons fer ertminals 
and debtors. A weekly market is hekt on Friday, 
and annual fairs, Feb, 18, Frday before Goud 
Friday, Friday after May 1, July 5, Sept. 9, and 
Noy. 13. That in May is a pleasure, and that iu 
July a wool fair: the rest are for cattie, A charter 
of the 26th of Elizabeth conferred on the corpora- 
tion the privilege of returning two mem, to the I, 
of C., which it exereised til the passing of the 
Reform Act, when it was distranchised. Its local 
limits were extensive, having a cire, of 14m, Its 
name is derived from au ancient castle of the 
bishops of Hereford, which has been luyg deme- 
lished ; the site of it, however, may still be traced, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, a par, and tewn of 
England, co. Hertford, hund, Branghin, on the 
stort, 2m, NANT. London on the Great Eastern 
railway. -Area, 3,080 acres, Pop. of par., 5,890; of 
town, 4,673 in 1861. ‘The greater part of the 
town stands on the slope of a hill, on the W, side 
of the river, and consists of two lines of street, m- 
tersecting cach other at right angles, and forming 
a cross. It is, on the whole, well built. The 
church stands on an emimence, and has a fine 
tower, Thereis a national schoo) for 300 children, 
and a public library. It has an excellent. market- 
house (built at the intersection of the streets, m 
1828, with an Tonic frout), which contains a-large 
hdl, used as a eorn-exchange, over which are 
asi rohly and magistrates’ rooms. The weekly 
m2 xet is on Thursday, and three annual fairs are 
held on FEoly Thursday, Thursday after ‘Trinity 
Sunday, and 10th October. The malting and corn 
trades constitute the chief business of the town, 
for which there are convenient wharfs along the 
river and the canal (both of which are contiguous 
to it}; and being tm the centre of a vood corn dis- 
trict, the trace is considerable. There is alse a 
suk-mill, which employs many hands, Under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act it 1s tle union town 
fur 20 pars.; its own rates average 1,28124 1s, 
Petty sessions are held every fortnight by the co, 
magistrates; it is also a polling tewn for Herta, 
BISHOP'S WALTHAM, a par. and town of 
England, co, Southampton, div. Portsdown, hunct, 
of Lishop’s Waltham, 62m, SW. by W. Londen, 
on the London and South Western railway. Pop, 
af parish, 2,267 in 1861. The town is situated by 
the IJamble (a small stream rising 1m, from the 
town) in the vieinity of Waltham Forest. It has 
a vood church, an endowed charity school for 36 
boys, and a national school for 160 boys and girls, 
Tt has a weekly market. on Friday, and annnatk 
fairs on second Friday in May, July 80, and fnday 
fullowing Old Michaelmas-day. Leather-dressing 
is the chief trade of the town, which 1s mostly 
disposed of at its own fairs, and those of the neigh- 
bourhved, There is also some malting business 
carried on. It is a polling town for the northern . 
division of the county. The ivy-covered ruins to 
a fine old eastie are in the immediate vicinity. It 
originated in the rezon of Stephen, but owed its 
subsequent macniticence to Wilham of Wykeham, | 
‘The castle was demolished by the parliamentary 
army in the last civil war. 
BISHOP-WEALRMOUTH. (See SounpEr- 
LAND . 
BISIC NANO (an, Besidia), a town of Southern 
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_” Italy, prov. Cosenza, 15m. N. Cosenza, 
in 1859, The town ig defended by a castle sitn- 
sted on the highest of the seven hills by which it 
is surrounded; ia the seat of a bishopric; haa a fine 
cathedral, numerous churches, a hunhnery, several 
- “onvents, two hospitals, and a house of refure, 
Large quantities of silk-worms are reared in the 
vicinity, 

BISSAGOS, a group of small volcanic islands, 
on the W, coast of Africa, opposite the embouchure 
of the Rio Grande, between 10° and Y2° N, lat., 
and 154° and 164° W, long. The largest is abont 
15 m. in length, and some of them are uninhabited. 
The inhab., who are deacribed as brave but trea. 
cherous, raise somo maize, but are principally de- 
pendent on their cattle, goats, and fishery, 

BISZTRITZ (Slav, Beszterze Videhe), a town of 
Transylvania, Austria, cap, district, in a fine valley, 
on the Bisztritz; lat, 47° 5’ 46” N., long, 24° 39° 18" 
K. Pop. 6,806 in 1857. The town is fortified, has 
& gymnasium, two schools, and two hospitals, with 
4 consiterable trade in cattle. 

RITCHE, a town and fortress of 
Moselle, cap. can Lat the foot of the Vosges, 15m, 
ESE, Sarguemines, Pop. 2,965 in 1861, The 
Population is declining, The fortress or citade] 
stands on an almost inaccessible rock rising from 
the middle of the town. The interior of the rock 
is vaulted and castmated; the fort mounts &0 
pieces of cannon, may be srarrisoned by 1,000 men, 
13 well supplied with water, and is looked upon as 
next to impregnable. The town, formerly called 
Kaltemhausen, is built at the foot of the rock, 
surmounted by the citadel, near a large shallow 
lake or mere, where the Horne has its source. 
It produces different sorts of fine pottery, 
The plass-works of Munsthal, in the vicinity, 
furnish flint glass of the Value of 600,000 fr. 9 
year. 

BITETTO, a town of 
Terra di Bari, in a fertile plain on the Adriatic, 
fdm. SW. Bari, Pop. 5,885 in 1859. The town 
is the seat of a bishopric: has a cathedral, remark- 
able for its pictures and marbles, and several 
convents, 

BITONTO (an, Butuntum), a town of Southern 
-taly, prov. Terra dij Bari, cap. cant., in a fine 
plain, 10 m. WSW. Bari, on the railway from 

1 to Taranto, Pop. 24,221 in 1859, Litonte is a 
fine town, and the inhabitants are said to be much 
easicr in their fortunes, and more polished aud im- 
proved in their manners, than those that dwell in 
the cities along the coast. Tt is the seat of a 
bishopric; has a fine cathedral, twelve parish 
churches, convents for hoth sexes, a hospital, and 
4 nunnery, The environs produce a wine called 
sogarilo, said to be exceilent, and in which the 
town trades extensively. In 1734 the Spaniards, 
under the Count de Mortemar, gained, in the vi- 
@inity of thig town, an important victory over the 
, Austrians, 

BITRITTO, a 


Franee, dép, 


Southern Italy, proy, 


town of Southern J taly, prov. 
Terra di Bari, 7 m, §, Kari, on the railway from 
Bari to Taranto, Pop. 8,771 in 1859, Tt has a 
fine collegiate church, and itg territory is celebrated 
or its wines and almonids, ro 
BITTBURG, a town 6 Prussia, prov. Lower 
ine, cap, circle, 18 m, NN W. Treves, Pop. 
2,267 in 1861. The town has a castle, two Cathlic 
ehurches, and some trade in corn and cattle, 
BITTERFELD, a town of Prussia, prov. Saxony, 
reg. Merseboury, cap. circle, 16 m. 8, Dessau, at 
the junction of the railways from Berlin to Halle, 
and from Dessau to Leipzig. Pop. 4,284 in Isé1_ 
_ she town, which is in a flourishing: condition, was 
founded by a colony of Flemings, whose descend 
ame held their property in common, and are ro- 
on. 1, 


. Pop. 8,821 
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verned by peculiar laws. It hag fabrics of cloth: 
and earthenware, 

BIZERTA, or BENZART (an. Ai; 
hytus, or Zaritus), &sca-port town of Tunis, at the 
bottom of a deep gulf or bay (Sinus Fipponensis), 
on & channel uniting the gulf with aninternal lake 
or lagoon, 40 m, NW, Tunis; lat, 379 17° 99" N,, 
long. 9° 50° 85” EB. Pop, variously estimated at 
from 8,000 to 14,000. It is about 1 m. in circ., 
and is defended by walls, and two castles; but as 
the latter are commanded by a height within a | 
short distance, it eould Oppose no effectual resist- 
ance to an army attacking it by land. Though it 
has a good appearance at a distance, it is, like 
most other Turkish towns, really mean and dirty, 
{ts port, which now only admits small vessels, was 
formerly one of the best in the Mediterranean, and 
might casily be restored, mm this respect, to its 
ancient pre-eminence, The channel on which the 
town is built has in paris five and six fathoms 
water, and it might, with no great labour, be everv— 
where deepened to that extent, The lake, or inner 
harbour, is of great extent, with a depth of water 
varying from ten io fifty fathoms, and js capable 
of accommorating the largest navies, ‘The country 
round is also exceedingly fertile; so mueh so 
that, notwithstandi Ng its neglected state, large 
quantities of corn are occastonaliy exported from 
Dizerta, 

BLACKBURN, a market town and pari. bor. of 
England, co. I ancaster, hund. and par, of Black- 
burn, on an affluent of the Ribble; 183 m. NW. hy 
N. London, 81m, NE. Liverpool, 21 m, NW. by 
N. Manchester, 12 m, N. by W. Bolten, and 9m. 
Er. by 8. Preston, at the Junction of the railways 
from Preston to Buruley, and from Bolton te Chat- 
burn. Blackburn is one of the great manufsctur- 
ing centres of England which have had an extra- 
ordinary development in the course of half a cen- 
fury. The population of the bor, numbered 15,088 
in 1811; rose to 21,540 in 1821 : to 56,629 in 1844, 
and to 63,126 in 1861, The parish, which had 
$0,899 inhabitants in (811, counted no less than 
110,349 in 1861. The town, situated on a rivulet, 
called in Domesday Book ’ Blackeburne,’ was, 
with the surrounding district, a manor during the 
reign of William the Conqueror, who granted it to 
Ibbert de Lacy, A castle, of which no trate exista 
at present, is said by Whitaker to have been a sta- 
tion of the Romans, and of the Saxons. Camden 
and Blome hoth notice it as a thriving market- 
town i their days. The eminences in the vicinity 
are naked, and in winter the place has a drea 
aspect, It is irregularly ‘built, owing partly to its 
antiquity, and partly to the intermixture of glebe 
aud other lands, the tenures of which interfered 
with a better arrangement of the avenues, ‘The 
parish church of St, Mary, originally built before 
the Conquest, was rebuilt on a new site in 1819, at 
an expense of 26,0002: it is in the Gothic style, 
contains 2,000 sittings, of whieh 700 are free: and 
in boldness, Syminetry, and correctness of design, 
is said to be surpassed by but few ecclesiastical 
structures, It sustained some injury, which was 
von after repaired, from a fire in 1831, There are 
ten other episcopal churches in the town and 24 in 
the parish. The M ethadists, Gaptists, Independ- 
ents, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians and So- 
ciety of Friends have all one or several places of 
worship. The educational establishments com- 
prise a grammar school founded and endowed 
temp. Klizabeth; Leyland’s sehool for the educa- 
tion of girls: with XN ational, British and Foreign, 
and other schoels, Fle public buildings, with the 
exception of those applied to theological plrposes, 
are few in number, and consist principally of 2 
small neat theatre, and a cloth-hal], Th has a 
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dispensary and a lying-in institution, a horticul- 
tural society, and two weekly papers. 

The Reform Act conferred on Blackbarn the pri- 
vilege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C, The 
bor, which 1s identical with the tewnship, com- 
prises 3,610 acres ; and had 1,753 regis, electors in 
1861, being all occupiers of LOZ houses. The go- 
vernment of the town is vested in commissioners 5 
aul the magistrates of the hundred hold petty ses- 
sions in it, A county court is established here, 
The assessment. for the relief of the poor in Black- 
burn Union amounted in 1464 to 120,3732 ; and the 
amount assessed to property tax to 178,998L 

The manufacture of a kind of cloth male of 
linen warp and cotton woof, cach partly of dyed 
thread, giving the web a chequered appearance, 
and thenve ealled Blackburn cheque, was carried 
on here in 130, twas afterwards superseded by 
that of Blackburn prevs, consisting also of linen 
and cotion, so called from their being printed in an 
unbleached state. James Hargreaves, a working 
carpenter, the imventor of the spinning-jeony, the 
first yreat step in that wonderful career of inven- 
tion and discovery that has raised the cotlon 


manufacture to its present unexampled state of | 


prosperity, was a native of Blackburn, In 1767 
he produced the jenny; but instead of meeting 
with the countenance and support due to his sin- 
gular deserts, be was driven out of the town, and 
eventually aut of the county ; aud it was not till 


about 18!0 er 1812 that the people of Blackburn | 
began largely to embark i the cotton trade, anit | 


to avail themselves of the discoveries that had 
urivinafed im theirtown. Now, however, SPAIN 
of the coarser kind of calicoes, and their weaving 
by the power-luom, constitute the staple trade of 
the place, 

The abundance of coal raised from the coal tielc 
afew m. to the S. has largely contributed to the 
progress of manufactures. They have also been 
much facilitated by the Liverpool and Leeds Canal, 
which passes close te the town, and by the opening 
of railways, Markets are held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, in an inconvenient place ; fairs fgr cluth, 
in the cloth-hall, on Easter-Monday, lth, 12th 
May, and 17th Oct.; and for cattle, on the alter- 
nate Wednesdays from the beginitig of February 
to Michaelmas. The banking establishments are 
branches of the Manehester and County Bank, of 


thle Manchester and Liverpool District, Nank, and | 


a private banking-house, called the Olu’ Bank. 
‘Tithe early stages of the cotton manufacture,’ 
says My, Baines, ‘the inabitants, m general, were 
indigent, and scantily provided (and this is still 
the case so fay as the hand-loom weavers are con- 
cerned} ; but decisive proofs of wealth naw appear 
in this place on every hand; handsome new erec- 
tions are continually rising up; public institutions 
fur the improvement of the mind, and the exten- 
sion of human happiness, are rapidly increasing ; 
and this place, at one time provertual for its rade- 
ness and want, of civilisation, may bow fairly rank, 
in point of opulence and intelligence, with many 
of fhe principal towns in the kingdom.’ 
BLACKILEATH, an elevated moory tract, in 
the vicinity and forming a suburb of the British 
metropolis, which gives name to the hund. in 
which it is situated, in the lath of Sutten-at 
lolme, co. Kent. The greater portion of the hun- 
dred of Blackheath is in the parish of Greenwich, 
butit also extends into those of Charlton, Lewis- 
ham, and Lee, and is 14 m. in an ]. and W, di- 
rection, and about half that N. and &. 5 from At. 
Paul's to the nearest part is about 6m. SS. The 
population, according to the census of 186), 
amounted to 10,473. The district is intersected 
by the South Eastern aud North Kent railway. 
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It commands many fine prospects, and has nume- 

rous elegant villas, There are several churches 

aud chapels, anda great number of private schools. 

On the E, side is Morden College, a quadrangular 

structure, founded in 1708, for decayed merchants ; 

jts revenue is about 5,000Z a year, in the hands 

of seven trustces, who neminate the pensioners, 

and appoint the treasurer and chaplain : there are 

about 4) supported, each of whom receives of a 
month, and has a separate apartment y but they 

eat at a common table: none are admissible under 

50 years of ave. A Roman road (Watling Street), 

from London to Dover, traverses the heath, nearly 

in the direction of the modern line: there are 

some large ancient tumuli on it. In the, t1th 

ecntury the Danes (whose fleet lay off Greenwich) 

were eucamped on the heath some months, whence 

they made many excursions; in one of which 

Canterbury was sacked, and the archbishop car- 

ried off, and afterwards killed. Wat Tyler, and 

subsequently Jack Cade, took up positions with 

their followers on it; as did the Cornish rebels, 

under Lord Audley, defeated with great slaughter 
by Henry VET. Thither also, in former times, the _ 
lord mayor and corporation, aud occasionally the 

king and his court, were wont to go, when illus- 
trinus personages were to be welcomed to the capl- 
tal. (Hfasted’s Kent.) 

BLACK SEA (the Euxine, or Tdvro¢ Evgerzo¢ 
of the Greeks and Romans}, a large internal sea 
lying between the SW. provinces of Kussia 1m 
Europe aud Asia Minor, extending from 40° 40° to 
46° 45’ Nojak, and from 27° 24’ to 40° 48° Is, Jeng. 
It is bounded on the N, and NW. by the Russian . 
provinees of Taurida, Kherson, and GBessurabia 5 
on the NE. and LE. by the Caucasian countries 
Circassia, Mingrelia, and ITmeritia; on the Sh. 
and S. by Armenia and Asia Minor; and on the 
W. by the Turkish governments of Rumelia and 
Bulgaria. Its extreme length from E. to W. is 
upwards of 700 m,; its greatest width, on the 31st 
meridian, 100 m,: E, from this it narrows by the 
projection of the Crimea, and the advance of the 
opposite shore of Asia Minor, to 154 m.; again it 
wilens te 265 m. between the Strait of Yenikalé 
and the Gulf of Samsun, but from the last pent 
it constantly and rapidly diminishes, till its E. 
eoast (running due N. and §.) does not execed GO 
1. in width. Its surface is estimated at about 
140,000 sq. mo, and its coast line, including its 
sinuosities, consklerably exceeds 2,000 m,  (Che- 
yvalier, Voy. de la Propon. et du Pont, Eux. p. 
390: Jones’s Travels, 11, 383; Rennell’s Comp. 
Geog. of W, Asia, 1 277.) | 

The Diack Sea is connected with the Sea of 
Azoph by the Strait of Yenikald (an. Bosphorus 
Cinmerius), aud with the Sea of Marmara, by the 
Chunnel of Constantinople (an, Bosphorus Thra- 
cius), With these exceptions it is wholly isolated, 
It is also much more compact in form than most 
other larve bodies of water; giving off no great 
limbs, like the Baltic, Mediterranean, &c., and 
having very few even moderatcly-sized gulfs. 
‘The most important, that of Kirkinit (the Curei- 
titus Sinus of the ancients) lies between the NW. 
shore of the Crimea and the opposite shore of §. 
Russia, extending as far E. as the Isthmus cf 
Perekop, The coast of the sea is, however, by no 
means iton-bound ; small bays and harbours mnu- 
merable eceur at short distances, through all its 
circuit, but none of them is in the least comparable, 
as to size, with the Guif‘of Kirkinit, unless, in- 
deed, the Sca of Azoph and the Sea of Marmara be 
reckoned gulfs of the Black Sea. ‘The straits of - 
the Black Sea are very remarkable; they scarcely 
break the continuity of the Jand, for at their nar- 
rowest part, that of Yenikalé, is not more than. 
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r 2m. across, and that of Constantinople lesg than 


}ié m, (Pallas’s Travels 
Chevalier, p. 44.) The 


in 8, Russia, if, 288: 
former, indeed, spreads out 


in low and swampy grounds into a kind of marshy 


hay, the greatest. width 


versely, is ahout 34 m. (Pallas, ii, 300); but the 


Thracian Bosphorus flows through its whole 


length of about 17 m., like a magnificent. river, be- 
tween mountainous banks, and in no part attains 
a ‘a of mnore than 2 m. or 24 m., (Jones, t. 
44k, 

The depth of water in this sea is ‘aniable, but 
the vanations appear to be extremely regular, 
depending generally anon the Proximity of the 
land; so much so, indeed, that in many places 
(off the mouths of the 
distance of the shore m 
from the soundings only, 
the Black Sea, p. 6.) In the Strait of Y 
depth, in its shallowest. part, does 
I] ft., nor in its deepest. is it more than 


w 


ay be known within § m, 


neighbourhood of the strait, to have a 
_ depth of 4 fathoms, 
' fathoms or more; 
fathoms are found at 
Bosphorus; an equal er creater depth 
W. ahore, at a little distance 
4s the mouths of the Danube: and in the main 
sea, between the Bosphorus and Sehastapal, tn 
the Crimea, no bottom is found at 1), 120, 144, 
unl 160 fathoms. The sea upon the AS. coast, 
from Constantinople to Sinope (lang. 35°), is 
tolerably deep: thence tothe E, coust, Ibis known 
only that vessels of any draucht may iavivate 


the entrance of the Fl 


Phasis and Kuban, may be recarded as vet un- 
known to Europeans. (Voy. of the Blonde, 1829: 
Geog, Journal, i. 166: Eton, pp. 7-15; Ad- 
miralty Charts, sect. iv. pl, 73.) 

, The Euxine is enelosed on the 
SW. by high mountains, which tun dow cluse 
to its margin; even on the W., the Carpathinins 
approach its shores to within 170m.: but towards 
the NW. ani N., it opens on the great plain of 
Southern Eurepe, Not a mouutain rises near its 
led in these directions, except the small rane 
in the &. of the Crimea. 

The basin of the Euxine expands, ina westerly 
direction, from about 40 m. to nearly ar quite 
200m, in widths but immediately N, af the Can- 
casian mountain, it suddenty stretches FE, 890 ™., 

- the sea receiving, through the Kuban, nearly all 
. the water that flows from the NE, face of the 
Caucasus, and by various other channels, consider- 
ably the larger part of’ all the drainage from the 
low and awampy lands W, of the Caspian. (Sec 
‘Casrian Seva.) On its N. coast, the Black Sea 
receives the waters of some of the firat class Ruro- 
pean rivera from a distance of 700 m. from its 
shores, (See Don, DnNtestTx, Dxteer.) The Don, 
indeed, falls into the sea of Avoph; but this is, 
physically considered, only a part of the larger 
body with which it is connected, But by far the 
Inost remarkable part of the basin of the Euxine 
la that towards the W. The Carpathians ap- 
proach, in this direction, to within a compa ratively 
short distance of its shores; but, notwithstanding 
this, the Danube, after breaking through the 
mountains at Orsova, renchea the Kuxine charged 
with all the surplus waters of the E. and NE. 
<declivities of the Alps, the S. and part of the XE, 
» declivitics of the Carpathians, the S. declivities of 
the Sudctea, and the N, deelivitics of the Balkhan; 
in other words, the whole water of N. Turkey, of 
the Austrian empire, with the exception of Bou 
hemia and Lombardy ; toxether with a great part 


KE. ES., and 


of which, measured trans- 


Danube in particular) the | 


Tacian | mere variable, bei 
along the | the 
from the land, as far of the channel, 
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Jong encuh to make them 
ts waters; and the NIX. shore, between the rivers | 
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of that of Southern Germany. (See DANune.) 
These countries extend above 1,000 m. W. from 
the Black Sea; their surface is equal to more than 
1-lith part of the whule uf Europe, and their 
running water to almost 1-S8th part. (Lichtenstein, 
‘Cosmog, i, 328 et seg.) When to this is added the 
supply from the NE, and m., if will be evident 
that the basin of the Kuxine is of very great. 
extent. The much larger portion belongs to 
Europe, of which it drains almost 1-8rd part: 
and fhe amount of water received hy the sea iy 
equal to that given from the same division of the 
workl to the Mediterranean (direct) and Daltic 
forether, If is indeed by far the largest of the 
Huropean basins, nor is there anywhere a similar 
tract of conutry so abundantly irrigated. 

There are no tides in this’ close sea, but from 


(Eton, Commerce of | the vast. quantity of water received, the currents are 
enikals, the | very 
het ¢xeeed | tion is caused by winds, and sume trifling complex- 
22 ft.s | itv near the mouths of 
but passing this the sea itself is found, in the i dlirection is fran a 
eeneral | of Const 
decpening rapidly to 20 | How is 
while, in the S, parts, 43 j 


marked, powerful, and regular: a little varia_ 
rivers; but in general the 
H points towards the Channel 
antinaple, through wich a very constant 
Kept. up to the sea of Marmara. Within 
this strait, however, the currents become rather 
if thrown from side to side by 
tle coasts, and the narrowness 
(Chevalier, p, 14; Jones, ji, ai, 
447; Pallas, ii, @sx: Geog, Journ, i, 107, ke) 
Uhe water of the Dlack Sea appears to contain 
more salt. than cadd have boon expected, under 
existing circumstances, Jt has heey observed, 
of the constant action of the St, Lawrence on the 
N. American jakes, that it has been continued 
sweet anil clear, ever 
had they originally heen tilled with ink, Put an 
operation, not less pawerful, has been at work 
fully as long npon these waters; and though the 
Sea of Azoph has become potable, except when a 
SW, wind prevails, the Black Sea itself ia said tu 
be only about 1-7th part less salt than the Atlan- 
te, aud fully 1-10th salter than the Baltic, 
(Chardin, p. 135; Jones, ii. 143, &e.) This is, 
in all probability, attributable to the saline nature 
of the sea-bed, The N. coast is almost one con- 
tinued plain of salt. and the numerous lakes, with 
which these steppes abound, are, by the action 
of the summer sun, covered with a thick white 
crust of ihe same mineral, perfectly crystallised, 
and haymge the appearanee, and aknost the eon. 
aisteney, of ice. (Pallas, ii, 400-477; Mra. 
Gutliie’s Tour through the Taurida, pp. 55-59, 
&e.)  Ttis very improbable that this peculiarity 
of soil should be continued to the very edre af 
the sea, and then suddenly cease; and on the 
other hand, if it be farther continned to any 
distance, it will necessarily countervail in a rroat 
degree the mfluence of the immense supply of 
fresh water. The fact is, however, that but very 
hittie is known, with ulything like certainty, of 
the chemical composition of the Black Se. The 
Russian observations are limited to the NX, shores ; 
the few French and English travellers who have 
traversed its surface, have done sv only partially 
and hurrtedly : among trading navigators there 
has heen no Jonas Hanway: and the statements 
of the Turks exhibit: nothing but ignorance and 
misrepresentation, However, many old prejudices 
with respect. to it are fast vaishing ; and the 
Euxine is no longer regarded as a dark and deso- 
iate region of storms, danger, and shipwreck, 
That such an opinion should have ever prevatled, 
is not a littl remarkable; but it did prevail in 
ancicit, and i modern times till a comparatively 
late period, ‘Tournefort was the first who at- 
tempted to dispel the prejudices and misrepreset- 
lations referred to ; aud who ventured te represent 
11 i 2 


inequalities of 
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facts as he found them, and not as they had been 
discuised by the poets of antiquity, and by blind 
and ignorant Turkish navigators, (Tournefort, 
H. 16-4.) 

‘The prevailing wind in the Fuxine is from the 
NE., and as it blows over a great extent of flat 
and swampy country, it is lalen with moisture; 
and being confined by the high land on the E., 
S., and SW., heavy fogs are occasionally pro- 
duced, Dr, Clarke states that, ‘in winter these 
fogs, and the falling snow, cause sometimes a 
darkness so great, that mariners are unalie to 
discern objects at the distance of a cable's length 
from their vessels.” (Travels, i, 641.) But this 
inconvenience invelves scarcely any hazard, for 
the depth of water is always sufficient to allow of 
lying te without danger of dnfting upon sand or 
rock: aud with the least break in tle weather, 
lnnilmarks of the very best. kind come mto view, 
which ‘may be seen at 20, and often 60 m. distance, 
(Eton, pp. 4, 9.) 

From the confined extent of the water, a short 
and troublesome sea is caused by anything like a 
gale; but at ag not daugecrous; and storms, to 
which the Black Sea is not more subject than 
other seas, are rarely of long duralion. (Eton, 
p. 6.) While they last, the close pent up water 
being greatly agitated, accidents, of course, sotne- 
times ovcur; but it would, perhaps, be rather 
difficult to point out any sea of limited dimensions 
where, under such circumstances, they do nai 
eceur, The NW. shore is low and sandy: a 


sandbank $m. in extent Hes near the entrance of 


the Channel of Constantinople; and on the coast 
of Crimea two rocks lie close in shore. 
There is also an opening, 


(false mouth), a little to the N, of the Cnannel of 


Constantinople, and very considerably resembling 
it, though easily enough distinguished when the 
landmarks are visible, Ignorant pilots 


conduct their ships inte this mouth ; and as it runs | the chmate, 


upon a low and dangerous shore, the cousequenecs 
are mostly fatal 
dangers of this sea, (Itton, 
387-897.) On the other hand, the Euxime is deep, 
and singularly free from rocks and shoals: there 
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These are the only known reel 
3. 4-9: Jones, ii. | geons, dolphins, mackerel, mullet, bream, and 
Cother fish, mostly of the same kind as those caught. 


its latitude. This would seem to be aseribable 
principally to its want of shelter on the N.; the 
winds from the polar regions reaching its coast, and 
blowing over its surface, unmitigated except by 
the temperature of the plain land over which they 
pasa. Winds from the S. are less frequent than 
those from the N., and having to climb the snowy 
heights of the Taurus before they reach the coast, 
they arrive there materially chilled, Even on its 


S. shores, the N. wind sometimes prevents travelling - 


even in the month of May. (Tournefort, i. 37.) 
Its N. guifs and bays are in certain seasons frozen 
hard enough to open a passage for troops; and it 
ia recotded by Strabo (lib. vii.) that the soldiers of 
Mithridates engaged those of the Tauric,Cherso- 


nests (Crimea) in the winter, on a part of the. 


Bosphorus where, in the preceding summer, anaval 
action had been fought, In 1064, the width of the 
strait was measured on the ice (Pallas, 1, 300) : an 
equal degree of cold has been experienced in 
scveral Winters within the present century ; and, 
although such extreme inclemency 1s not very com- 


al 


mon, navigation is always suspended with every . 


return of winter in the sea of Azoph, and most 
commonly along the whele N. shore of the 
Euxine. On the ather hand, the summers are 
usually hot, the thermometer in the shade fre- 
quently standing at 989, 100°, and even 102° Fahr. 
It often, however, varies in the same day from 
990 to 27°, both in winter and summer, and in the 
former the barometer partakes of the regularity, 
but is subiect to fewer changes in the latter. 
Thunderstorms are rare, but tremendous when 
they do occur, being frequently accompanied by 
destructive hailstones and water-spouts. The cli- 


called Falan Bokur | mate is accounted healthy, exeept m the autumn, 
| when bilious fevers are prevalent, The seourge of 


Mohammedan countries, the plague, is more or less 
commen all round the coast, but this is a conse- 


frequently : quence of the filth of the inhabitants, and not of 


(Pallas, ii, 876-380; Mrs. Guthrie, 
pp. 33, 44, &e.; Tournefort, in. 16, &c,) 
The Enxine teems with seals, porpoises, stur- 


| 


‘in the Caspian and Sea of Aral (see CASPIAN SEA): 


are but tivo islands in its whole’ urea; the Isle of j there are, however, few fisheries established along 


Serpents, off the moath of the Danube, and Kerpe, 
or Carpah, on the shore of Asia Minor, The navi- 
ration is therefore of the openest kind, and even 1A 
the worst of storms there is ne want of sea room, 


Tie Jarvest ships may sail close to its high shores; | 


its shores, though, where they do exist, they are 
extremely productive. (Pallas, ni. 51, 182, 289, 
461-463 : Olivier, Voyage dans ’ Empire Othoman, 
1,355, &e.) 

There are many conflicting opinions as to 


the anchorage grounds axe good, and hold well; and | whether the Euxine be or be not of permanent 


many of its ports are excellent, In tine, the 
Euxine may be described a a clear open sea, 
whose navigation is as casy as possible to skilful 
mariners, the bad character which it has $0 long 
undeservedly borne being wholly aseribable to the 
bad construction of the vessels, 
charts amt ecorapasscs, and the utter incapacity 
of the sailors by whom, ti] recently, it has been 
navigated, 
the [8th century, the Turks excluded every other 
nation drum its waters, 
fought their way to its shores, and in 1799 it was 
partially opened to British and other [uropean 
traders. Conventions to the same effect were made 
with the Turkish government by Queen Etizabeth, 
James J., and Charles I, &e, (Preaty of Adna- 
nople, Sept. 1675), but they seem to have been 
without any effect; and it is only, therefore, since 
the latter date. or fram the beginning of the present 
century, that the Black Sea has became known to, 
and been jusiiy appreciated by, navigators. 

‘The climate of the Black Sea and its neizh- 
autre countries is subrcet to zecat extremes, but 





their want of! totle even 
i: precede the time of Homer. 


From the Jith to the latter part of 


At length the Russians | 


magnitude. It was a commonly received opinion 
among the ancients, that it was formerly separated 
from the Mediterranean, and that the Thracian 
Bosphorus was burst through by 4 convulsion of 
nature, or by the deluge of Deacalion; and Aris- 
believes that this event did not lon 

(Josephus, Anttg. L 
8: Diod. Sic, v.35; Aristotle de Met. xiv,; Pliny, 
vi. |, &c.) Without supposing any great depree of 
physical knowledge on the part of the Greeks, it 
may be supposed that the inhab. of the countrics 
bordering on the Euxine would have a vivid re- 


cullection of such a catastrophe, had it oceurred, 


and that, consequently, it would scarcely have heen 
an invention or hypothesis of the writers. Add to 
this, that geological appearances, strongly confirm 
the supposition; and the fact, though sneered at 
by some, will appear not a little probable. (Pallas, 
i. 80,83; Tournefort, ii. 846-390 ;° Olivier, 1, 122; 
Dureau, de la Malle, Géo, Phys. de la Mer Noire, 
pp. 196-224,) It will be observed, that among the 
ancients only histortans and naturajists have been 
cited, but it may be added, that the same revolu- 
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(See in particular Lucan, vi. 5.) It was, in a word, / designation to Evfevos (hospitable) : it was some- 


the universal belief of all ranks and orders, But times also called simply 


if this sea were ever thus confined, its 
have been considerably higher than at present ; 
and this also appears to be the fact, from the ac- 
cumulation of salt-lakes and marshes in the plain 
country of its N. borders, It is evident, indeed, 
that a rise of a few hundred feet in its surface 
would be quite sufficient to flood the greater part 
of southern Russia, the whole of which, except the 
mountains of the Crimea, bear evident marks of 
having been Inid bare at a comparatively recent 
period (Pallas, passim) : and the whole appearance 
of its N. shores is that of a diminished bed, Po- 
lybius supposes the Euxine to be gradually «dc- 
creasing ; and he has offered reasons, in support of 
this opinion, formed on more solid premises than 
ancient writers often depend upon fiv. 5). In 
this, however, he appears to have been mistaken, 
The change in extent, if aly ever did take place, 
seems to have occurred at once with the subsidence 
of the waters, by the opening of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, Since the age of Polybius no change 
seems to have taken place in the size of the Sed. 3 
but that it has heceme clearer, its evident fram two 
facta; first, that a bank, called by Polvybius Stethe 
(Zrj@y), formed at the mouths of the Danube, and 
more than 100 m. in length, has wholly disap- 
peared ; and that the Cyanean Isles, at the mouth 
of the Bosphorus, so celebrated in the voyare of 
the Argonauts, are now reduced to low and Insig- 
nificant prolongations of the two opposite shores, 
(Geo, Journ. i, 105; Jones, ii. 444; Olivier, i, 122.) 

Notwithstanding the horror entertained by the 
Greeks, or rather the Greck poets, of this sca, its 
shores are famous in their truce and fabulous history. 
Colchis, the Temple of the Sun, and scene of the 
Argonautic expedition, were on its E. coast; the 
Cimmerian land of everlasting darkness was origi- 
nally fixed upon its N. shore: and in more his- 
torical times, the Lydian, Persian, and Byzantine 

wers, and the exploits of Mithridates, illustrated 
435. and SW, borders, At cu early period many 
Greek colonies were planted’ on its shores. [ts 
commerce was also reckoned of first-rate import- 
ance. Athens drew from it her principal supplies of 
corn and naval stores; and it furnished the fayuu- 
rite slaves to the markets of Greece anid Rome, 
Ovid died in exile sumewhere on its borders, bt 
Whether on the Danube or Dniestr is disputed, 
From the time of Constantine till the 15th century 
it formed the centre of the Ruman world, and 
duting this peried, a part, at least, of the Indian 
trale was carried on through it: the Venetians 
atd Genoese were the conductors of: this traffic. 
Soon after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, all 
but Turkish vessels were exeluded from the 
Euxine; and it was not till after the treaty of 
-Kainarlji, in 1774, that the Russian eagle was 
dyplayed on its waters, Ever since that time, | 
there hag 








been a powerful Russian fleet of war 
Btationed in the Black Sea. In calsequence of 
the war between Russia and Turkey, the latter as- 
wasted by England and Franee, the Czar bound 
himself, by the treaty of peace concluded in 1836, 
tu limit his fleet of war on the Euxine to ‘six steam | 
vessela, measuring 150 métres at their water-line, | 
_and four other light sailing vessels, not above two | 
hundred tons each.’ But it is believed that this 
limitation is not strictly adhered to by the Russian 
government. 
_ +The name of this sca, Fucrine, is only a mo-| 
demised form of thé original Greek word née yng 
(inhospitable), bestowed upon it for the Imaginary | 
‘feasona previously alluded te. It appears, haw.’ 
‘ever, that subsequently, the Greeks imbibed aa | 
‘somewhat better opinion of it, and changed its. 





Tdvres (the sea}. The 


surface must | Turkish name is Caca Denisi, and the Russian 


Czorno More, both being litterally translated in the 
term Black Sea, 

BLACKWALL, a hamlet of England, co, Mid- 
dlesex, par. Stepney, at the confluence of the Lee 
with the Thames. 5 m. E. S¢. Paul's, being in 
fact a suburb of London, Here are the E. anil 
W. India Docks, for an account of which see 
Lonpow, 

BLAIN, a town of France, dép. Loire Infcrieure, 
cap. cant. Rear the right bank of the Isac, 22 m. 
NNW. Nantes, on the railway from Nantes to 
L’Orient. Pop. 6,781 in 1861. The castle, of 
which only a small part now remains, was formerly 
one of the strongest in Bretagne. It was partly 
demolished in 1629, Calvinism was early intro- 
duced into this town, a synod having been held 
here in 1565, at which there were reckoned above 
1,200 Protestata, 

BLAMONT, a town of France, dep, de la 
Menrthe, cap. cant., on the Vegouse. Pop. 2,800 
in 186f. The town was burnt down in 1597 and 
136. It preduecs yarn fur hosiery, and has eon- 
siderable tanneries, 

BLANC (LE), a town of France, dép. Indre, 
cap. arrond,, on the Creuse, in a pleasant situation, 
33m. WSW, Chateauroux, on the railway from 
Paris te Bordeats. Pop, 4,882 in (861. The 
town 1s divided by the river into twa parts, catled 
the high and lew towns: both are il] built, par- 
ticularly the former, the streets of which, besides 
beg narrow and eruoked, are alse precipitous. 
It. is the seat. of a tribunat of origina! jurisdiction. 
Uhere now remain but few traces of its ancient 
fortifications, which, however, were once strong 
anough to resist several sieges. This is a very 
aicient place, and was often frequented hy the 
Rtoman jegions, The road from Le Blane to mt. 
mavin is still called the Levée de Cesar, 

BLANCO (CAPE), a celebrated eape on the 
W. coast of Africas Jat, 20° 46’ 96” N., long. 
17° 4°10" W. This cape, which was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1441, forms the extremity of 
a rocky ridge, called the (reb-el-reid, or White 
Mountain, projecting inte the sea ina S. direction, 
Insile the cape is a spacious bay, which has on 
its SUL side the bank and town of Arguin, 

BLANDFORD FORUM, a par, bor, and town 
of England, co, Derset, bund. Coomb’s Ditch, 
Blandford {or N.) diy., 98 m, SW. London, on the 
London and South Wei%ern railway. Pop. of 
parish 3,349 in 1841, and 3,900 in 1861. Ti is a 
neat little town; is situated on a bend of the Stour, 
amidst one of the finest tracts of sheep pasture in 
in the kingdom; a six-arched brid@e crosses the 
stream, and there are two others to facilitate the 
communications of the town durmng oecasional 
floods, ‘The houses are uniform brick structures, 
arranged in regularly-formed, and well peuvedd ane 
lighted streets, The church is a modern building 
il the Grecian style, with a tower and spire, 
There are also an Independent cha pel, a free pram- 
mar school, and a blue-coat svhool, cach with 
small endowments; almshouses, supporting ten old 
people ; a charity producing 120/. a year, for ap- 
prenticing poor boys; aud anther, now producing 
SUUL a vear, originally left for the purpose of edu- 
cating Jour poor children, There is a handsome 
town-hall, and a neat theatre; and on a fine down, 
near the town, annual races are held in August, 
The weekly market is held on naturday, and three 
anual fairs on March 7, July 10, Nov. &: they 
are for horses, cattle, and cheese. A manufacture 
of shirt-buttons employs many women and chil- 
dren of the town aud neighbourhood, but it is 
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much less extensive than formerly, The borough | diction and of commerce, an agricultural society, 
was Incorporated by charter of 3rd of James a theatre, &c. Jn the centre of the town is a fine 
which also granted the manor. Under the Muni- | public fountain, Blaye is very ancient. In 1568 
cipal Reform Act there are four aldermen and | it was taken by the Protestants, anc more recently 
twelve councillors, and the limits of the borough are | by the Leaguers, The extensive marshes by which 
restricted to the town, where 99 of every 100 of the | it was formerly surrounded having heen drained 
pop. of the par, reside, The revenue of the corpera- | by Henry IV., have become very fruitfa of corn 
tien ia derived from tolls of the market and fairs, | and other products, In 1432, the Duchess of Bem, 
lands, and quitrents, and averages about 2252, a | when confined in the castle of Blaye, was brought 
year: they hold a court lect annually, A court | to bed of a daughter. 
of record was granted by the first charter, which BLEICHERODE, a town of Prussia, prov. 
has long heen disused. Petty sessions fur the} Saxony, reg. Erfurth, between the Bode and the 
Blandford div. are bel m the town, by the co. | Wipper, 10m. SW. Nordhausen. Pop. 2,880 in 
magistrates: and monthly courts of the bishop | 186(. The town has some oil-mills and fabrics of 
and archdeacons of the diocese. Tt is also a poll- | serges and other descriptions of woollen cloth, 
ing town far the county, and ihe central tayvn of | ULENTIEITSM, or BLINDITEDM (Germ. ‘tome 
anion of 83° parishes, under the Poor Law Act: | of the Blind"), a small village of Bavaria, circ. 
it has tree guardians, Its rates ainount to 18908 | Ipper Danube, on the Danuhe, near Hichstedt, 
Archbishop Wake was a native of the town; and | Pop. 725 in 1861. This village is famous mm mo- 
it gives the title of marquis to the Marlborough } dern histerv as being the scene of the great baitle, 
family, fought Aug. 13. L704, between the English and 
BLANKENBORG, a town of the Duchy of | Imperialjsts, ander the Duke of Marlborough and 
Rrunswick, cap. distr. and formerly of the princi-} Prince Eugene, and the French and Isavariana, 
pality of Blankenbarg, on a rivulet of the same faider Marshals Tallard and Marsin and the Elec- 
nang, of m, Sok, Lrimswick, Pop. 5,98 in T861. | tor of Bavaria, Each army consisted of nearly 
The town is surronnded by walls, las some good {40,000 meu. The English and their allies gained 
buildings, Including a pymmnasiium and a school of | a complete and decisive victory. Their enemies 
industry. On a dill immediately adjomuug the | left above 10,000 men killed and wounded on the 
town is a large heavy-looking palace of the duke j lield: a vast ‘amber more were drowned in the 
of Bronawick: if had a good collection of pictures, | Danube, and above 13,000 were made prisoners; 
but. the hest of them have been removed, On the [among the latter were Marshal Tallard Gvhose son 
summit of the Regenstem, alse ata shert distance | was killed) and many other officers of distinction, 
from thie tiwn, are the remaus of a laree castle, | All the artillery, baggage, &e. of the French and 
construeted jyy Henry the Fowler, in Y19, con-{ Bavarians fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
sisting Gf chambers qet out of the rock, The loss of the latter, though severe, was not 
BLANTYRE, a parish of Scotland, co, Lanark, | greater than mugchit have been expected, having 
in which mantfactures have made ereal progress. | amounted to about 5,000 killed and 8,000 wounded, 
The Blantyre mills, in the village of Blantyre.en{  LENHEIM PARK, an extra-parochial dis- 
the Clyde, 8 mn WY Planiltan, and 8 m, SE, Salas inet of England, co. aud hberty of Oxford, 60m, 
voy, were erected In T785, for the spinning of | WAN¥eoTondon. Area 2.700 acres, beang the de- 
water twist, Jn 17S, anether mill was built for: mesne attached to Blenheim House, an edifice 
nuule twist, hall moved by water power, Tu [&Ts, ‘erected in the reign of Anne, as a token of the 
a eolton-weaving factory was established, whicts | nation eratitude for the public services rendered 
emploved soon after nearly O00 hands, the moving | by the first Duke of Marlborough: for which pur- 
power being partly w ater aud yeurtly stom, The pose O0D.U007 was voted by parliament, and the 
diveing of Adrianople or Turkey red on cotion ; queen added the honour of Woadstock (an anetent 
vatn has been carried on here from the year L800, 0 praperty of the crowi)} to the grant. Tt was called 
The total nuniber of ands employed i these va- | Dlengetm from the great battle noticed above, 
Tious works, exelusive of the Tand-loom weavers, | ‘Elie usual entrance to this splendid domain ig 
Is About 1000, af whom considerably more than a ; 
half are females, There is a school connected | way of the Corinthian onder, erected by the first 
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with the mulls. Phere as alse oa Jrbrary for the | duchess, Fronting the palace 1s a tine sheet of 
use Of tha workmen, a dere’ society, aud a sa- | water, partaking of the charaeter bath of a lake 
wiely for reliiods purposes, all established by the | and river, and winding away through a deep vale; 
workmen. this is spanned by a magnificent bridge, and on 

PLAY E, asea-por! anid forlifie «Ltown of France, | an eminence bevond the bridge, in the midst of 4 
dep. Gironde, cap, arrond, on the right bank uf; fine lawn, is a tated Corinthian pillar, 130 ft, high, 
the Gironde, 81 m, NNW. Bordeax: lat, 452 7’ | surmounted bv a statue of the duke m a Roman 
N., long. 1° 40° W. Pop, 4.002 in Psd. A rail-[ «dress; on one side the pedestal is an inseription 
way, Which bas its terminus on the opposite bank 
of the river, connects Blaye with Bonjeaux, The! services; on the others, the acts of parliament 
port is divided into the igh amd low tewus: the | ! declaratory of his services, and abstracts of the 
former, however, Is merely the castle or citadel, | wiitutl of his estates and honours. The mansion 
huilt on a rock commanding the Gironde. The, Hoeearpies three sides of a parallelogram, the prin- 
river is here about 24 m, wide: and for its defence | cipal front being N,, and the FE, and W, sides 
Fort Pate has been ecoustrueted on an wland in its, forming wings for the domestic offices, stables, &e.; 
channel, about 1O00 yards from Glave, and Port | a terrace with several tlights of steps’ gives due 


Medoc on the opposite side of the river, All ves- | ¢fleet to the elevations, The north or principal . 


sels inward bound are required to anchor in the | front extends 848 ft, from wing to wing; 16 has 
port or road of Blave, andl deliver a manifest of | five compartments, and ts highly enriched, es- 
their cargo, and many of the entward-bound ships | pectally the central one, whieh has a Corinthian 
call here to take on board provisions, and cemplote ! portico and (ne pediment at the height of two 
their carpocs, ‘The town has also a considerable + feors; over which is an attie story. The south 
(direct trade, exporting wine, brandy, corn, oil, | or garden front is of a plainer character; but its 
BOHN, timber, apples, &c, Many of the pilots, so | compartments correspond with the other, and a 
indispensable to ships mavipat inc the Gironde, re- | fight of steps leads to a portico, over the enta- 
sile in Blaye. Tt has tribumads of origtit eal juris-| blature uf which is a colossal bust of Louis XIYV,, 





from the Woodstock side, under a triumphal arch-— 


(writien by Lord Bolingbroke) reciting his public. 


q 


BLERE 


taken from the gateway of Tournay, ‘The inte- 
rior is magnificently finished, and contains a fine 
collection of sculptures, paintings, and tapestry. 
A well-known satirical couplet. raised a prejudice 
against this noble pile, which prevented, for a 
lengthened period, a fair estimate being formed of 
its merits, The details have been severely criti- 
cised ; and some of them may be open to censure. 
But whatever may be the defects of particular 
parts, they are lost in the tout ensemble, The 
general effect of the building is excellent; its 
parts seem to be admirably combined, and it has 
a most magnificent appearance, It. is now, mndecd, 
admitted by general consent to he a noble proof 
of the genius of its architect, Sir J. Vanburgh, as 
well as an ‘illustrious monument of Marlborough’s 
glory, and of Uritain’s gratitude.’ 

BLERE, a town of France, dép. Indre et Loire, 
tap. cant,, on the Cher, 17 m. ESE. Tours, near 
the railway from Tours to Bourges. Pop, 3,477 in 
YeOl, The castle of Chenoneeaux, once the 
property and residence of the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers, 18 situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Glere, Diana, having been dispossessed of the 
eastle by her rival, Catherime de Medici, the latter 
surTminded it with a superb park. After many 
vicissitudes, it was acquired, in 1743, by M. Dupin, 
a gentleman distinguished by his wealth and 
learning, at more by the wit and beauty of his 
wife, Under its new master Chenonceaux be- 
came the resort of some of the most Ulustriotus 
personages of the Lath century, including, among 
others, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffou, Fontenelle, 
and Bolingbroke, Rousscau wrote several pieces 
forthe theatre of Chenoneeanx, and it wus here 
that the Devin de Village tirst. appeared, Uherion- 
ccaux escaped the revolutionary frenzy, and con- 
tinues to be one of the most interesting objects in 
this part of France. 

BLETCHINGLY, a par. and town of England, 
eo, Surrey, hund. Tanridge, 14 m, 8. of London, 
on the South-Eastern railway. Pop. of parish 
109f i 1861, The town is situated near the end 
of the chalk range that. traverses the co., and ¢orm- 
mands extensive views. The chureh is a fine 
specimen of the earlier Gothic style: there is an 
endowed scheol for 20 bovs, 11 alinshouses, and 
several small charitable deuations, ‘There are 2 
annual fairs, held June 22, and Nov. 2: the latter 
a8 for horses, pigs, and lean cattle. Its ancient 
weekly market has been long discontinued, ‘Ihe 
inhab. are chiefly engaged in apriculture: the 
upper part of the par. (ia which the town is 
situated) is a sandy and chalky soil, the lower part 
clay, IMetchingly returned: 2 mem. to the I, of 
C.from the 28d of Edw. 7. till the passing of” the 
Reform Act, by which t was disfranchised; the 
right of election was in the holders of burgage 
tonnres, amounting to 130, A castie, built suon 
after the Conquest, formerly stood on the brow of 
a hill at the W. end of the town. Vhere are some 
vestiges. in this parish of the residence of Karl 
' Golwin, who retreated hither when his Kertish 
estates were inundated: the railway passes through 
it, m the N, side. 

BLOIS, a town of Franee, eap, dep. Leir et 
Cheryot the acclivity of a lull on the right bank 


of the Loire, 345 m, SSW. Orleans, on the rail 3 


way from Paris to Bordeaux, Pop. 20,231 in 
1861, Blois is neither a large, a well-built, nor a 
handsome town: on the contrary, mauy of its 
houses are mean and its streets narrow, crooked, 
and sometimes not accessible te carriages: but it 
ly remarkable frum the Yeanty of its situation, its 
antiquity, its monuments, and the historical events 
of which it has been the theatre, At one entre- 
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the cathedral, The former is an immense pile, 
built at different. epochs and in different styles of 
architecture, Louis XII, was born in this castle; 
and in it also Margaret of Anjou was matried to 
the Due d’Alengon, and Margaret of Valvis to 
Henry IV. But it derives its prinvipal interest 
from events of a very different ¢haracter. Ilere, 
in December, 1588, the Due de Guise, and his 
brother. the Cardinal, were basely nvurdered by the 
order, and almost in the presence, of Henry III. 
This also was the seene of the imprisonment of 
Maury, and of the death of Catherine de Medici. 
The last rays of glory fell on this castle in 1814, 
when Maria Louisa held her court in it after the 
capitulation of Paris, It is new occupied as a 
hurrack, The cathedral is a handsome edifice; 
Lust the finest building im the town is the hotel of 
the prefecture, formerly the episcopal palace, The 
view from its gardens is extensive and fine. In 
the chureh of St. Vincent are fine monuments to 
Gaston, Due d’Orleans, and a daughter of that 
prince, A suburb on the opposite side of the river 
is connected with the town by a handseme bridge 
of 11 arches, begun in i717. The most anciet 
monument in the town is a superb aqueduct, as- 
eribed to the Homans, cut in the solid rick, It is 
in excellent preservation, and conveys the waters 
of several springs, a distanee of about half a mile, 
to a reservoir close to the town, whence they are 
distributed among publie fountains dispersed in 
‘lifferent parts of the city. Blois is the seat of a 
bishopric, a court of original jurisdiction, a de- 
partmental college, a diocesan seminary, and a 
seconftlary ecclesiastical school; a botanical garden, 
founded by Ilenry LV,; a public library, with 
1000 volumes; & royal society of agriculture; a 
departmental nursery, &c. It has also a port, well 
frequented by the eraft navigating the Loire; a 
theatre, an abattoire, and a dépat detalons, 1+ 
predices serves, hosiery, and gloves, cutlery and 
hardware, aud leather, and has a considerable 
trade in) wines, spirits, vinegar, firewood, and 
staves, liquerice, and other articles, lserniter, the 
celebrated Eastern traveller, was a native of 
Blois. 

BLYTHE (3.) or BLYTH NOOK, a sea-port 
town of England, co. Northumberland, on the 
Blyth, 12m. NEL by N. Neweastle-on-T'yne, and 
sm. Si. by LE. Morpeth. Pop, in 1801, 1,288 in 
[M31], 1,944; and 1,953 in 1801. It will be seén 
that the pop, is almost on a standstill, The town 
is situate on the 8. side of the river, where it dis- 
charges itself into thé German Ocean, and eon- 
sisted till lately of a few narrow ill-laid-out streets; 
but modern improvements are giving it a new 
aspect, Its church is a chapel of case to the 
parish church of Earsdon: Methorlists, Presby- 
terians, and other dissenters have places of worship. 
The coal trade is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, and iron from the Bedlington works is largely 
exported. The harbour is excellent for ships of 


small burden, afferding free entrance and safe 


anchorage in all scasens; andthe coast for some 
miles ia peculiarly adapted for bathing. There is 
here a dry deck, a custom-louse dependent on 
that of Newcastle, a lichthouse, and a beacon- 
hight, 

BOAVISTA, the most easterly of the Cape de 
Verle tlands, which see, 

GORBBIO, a town of Northern Italy, prov. 


| Genoa, on the ‘Prebbia, 34 m. NE. Genoa, Pop. 


1030 In 1858, The town is surrounded by walls, 
and is the seat of a bishopric, and of a tribunal of 
original jurisdiction, It was ceded 40 Sardinia in 
L743, by Austria. 

BOBROY, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 


mity of the town is the castle, and at the other Voronege, on the Bitioug, 62 m. SE, Voronege; 
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lat. 50° 5' N., long. 40° 10’ E. Pop. 3,592 in 18858. 
The town has two churches, and includes a large 
apace laid out in gardens, It derives its name 
from the number of beavers (S06ry) formerly found 
in its vicinity, 

BOBRUISK, or BOBRISK, a town of Russia 
in Europe, gov. Minsk, on the Bobruia, where it 
falls into the Berezina, cap. dist. 80 m. SE. Minsk. 
Pop. 22,055 in 1858, The town was strongly for- 
tified in 1810 and 1812, und was ineffectually 
attacked by the French during the last of those 
years, Jt has four ehurches and a gymnasium. 

BOCHNTA, a town of Galicia, cap, cire,, near 
the Raha, 25 miles ESE. Cracow, on the railway 
from Cracow to Vienna, Pop, 5,500 in 1847. The 
town has a gymnasium, and a board for the ad- 
ministration of mines and salt-works. For an 
acount of the latter, which are very extensive, 
sce WIELICZKA, 

BOCHOLD, or BOCKITOLT, a town of Prussia, 
prev, Westphalia, ree. Munster, on the Ahe, 15 m. 
KNE. Cleves, Pop, 5,183 in 1861, There are 
rich iren-mines in its vielnity; andit has some 
trade in corn and spirits, with manufactures of 
catton and silk, 

BOCHUM, a town of Prussia, prov. Weat- 
phalia, reg. Arnsherg, cap, cire,, 25 m, NE, Diis- 
seldorf, on the railway from Diisselderf to Miinster, 
Pop. 9,855 in 1861, The town has three churches 
und a college, and manufactures of cloth, stecl, 
iron, and jewellery, 

BOCKING, a par, and village of England, co. 
Essex, hund, Himekford: arca of par. 3,800 acres, 
Pop, 3,555 in 1861. The village, almost con- 
tiguous to Braintree, and 3i m. E, by N. London, 
consists principally of a single street, extending 
along the high road from London to the EF. eoun- 
ties, There are several corn and fulling mills on 
the river Brain, It has a free scheol, endowed by 
Dr. Gauden, bishop of Worcester, for the education 
of 30 boys; an almshouge, founded in the reign of 
Henry VI.; and some other charitica, (Sce 
LRAINTREE,} 

BODMIN, a bor, and town of England, co. 
Cornwall, hund, Trigg, 25 m. W. by N. Plymeuth 
on the Great Western railway. Dodmin is nearly 
in the centre of the county, is built on a gradual 
acclivity, between iaye hills, and consists chieily 
of one main street nearly a mile in length, The 
houses are an intermixture of low irregular 
ancient structures, and neatly built modern ones, 
‘The church (rebuilt about A.p, 1472) 1s a spacious 
structure in the later Giothic style, situated in the 
vale of the LE. end, whence the town gradually 
ascends. The Calvinists, Wesleyans, and Bryan- 
ites have each chapels. There is an enduwed 
crammar-school, founded by Elizabeth, and a 
national girls’ school The town-hall was origi- 
nally the refectory of St. Austin’s Priory; each of 
its ends are fitted as courts of justice, and the in- 
termediate area used as a corn-market.; over the 
whole are grand jury and public assembly-rooma, 
The population of the municipal borough was 
4.466, and of the pari, borough 6,381 in J46L. The 
part boundartes comprise the entire parish, .and 
also the adjoming parishes of Helland, Lanivet, 
and Lanhyidrock, in all an area of 16,300 acres, Et 
has returned 2 mem, te the H. of C, smee the 23d 
of Tkebw. 1; the mght of election having been 
vested, previously to the Reform Act, in the cor- 
poration, In 1864 there were 408 registered 
electars. The market is held on Saturday, and it 
has several fairs, The clief manufacture is shoes, 
of whieh a considerable number are made, and 
d0lk at the different markets and fairs of the 
county, A branch railroad, commencing at Wade 


fand 23° 49° E.: 
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6m. in a NW, direction, terminates at the back of 
the town, by which ceals and other articles are 
brought to it, as well as lime and sea sand to the 
agricultural district through which it passes. RBod- 
min is governed by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 
councillors, Jt is a stannary town, and had at an 
early period the privilege of stamping tin. The 
summer assizes, 3 of the general quarter sessions, 

and the election courts forthe E, division of Corn- 
wall, are held here, 

LBCEOTIA, a famous region of ancient, and now 
of indep, Greece, prev, E, Hellas, and forming the 
N. part of the monarchy of Attica and Beeotia, 
between Jat. 38° 9° and 38° 44° N., long, 22° 53° 
shape triangular, having NW. 
Phocis, N, the Opuntian Loeris, NE. the channels 
of Talanda and Egripo, and S. Attica and the 
Cormthian Gulf; length E. to W. about 42 m.; 
greatest breadth 27 m, 

Its mountains, the most celebrated of which is 
Aagora (an. Helicon) mostly surround or divide ib 
Into twa principal basins, those of the Cephisus 
and Thebes. Its chief mvers are the Gayrios 
{Cephisus) and the Asopo (Asopus), It contains 
three lakes, those of Tupolias (Copats), Sarzina 
(Ayhea), and Paralimni; the first the largest in 
Greece, [Et is a high, but well-watered region ; 
and as many of the streams find their way, and 
the lakes a vent to the sea, only by means of sub- 
lerraneous courses, marshes abound; and the 
atmosphere is damp, foggy, oppressive, and un- 
healthy in some places, as at Livadia, where inter- 
mittent fevers are prevalent. The fertility of 
Keectia is, however, such, that it has always an 
abundant crop, though eisewhere famine should 
prevail, The land is well cultivated, especially 
with wheat, rice, madider, cotton, maize, hemp, and 
tobaceo, Jchcon is clothed in its Jower parts with 
evergreens ; above these there is a forest of pines, 
and its top is often capped with snow; kermes oak 
erows abundantly, and 6,000 okes (258, O00 lbs.) of 
geall-nuts are collected yearly. The lake Topolias 
still produces the reeds anciently so celebrated for 
rustic flutes, and Boeotian pipers are still in high 
repute. Most of the cottages in the neighbourhood 
are built of these reeds. Flocks of Dustards inhabit 
the banks of Topolias ; and its Large eels, dried and 
salted, form a considerable article of trade. Many 
spots in Bocotia present striking scenery. _ It forms 
two eparchies, those of Thebes ( Thiva) and Livadia, 
which are its two principal towns, 

BOGENDORF, a village of Prussia, prov, 
Silesia, reg. Liegnitz, [8 m. WSW. Sagan. Pop. 
1,750 in 1861, ‘The village has in its vietmity 
mines of the precious metals, and of copper and 
jead. 

BOGLIPOOR, See BaaveuLrore, 
BOGNOR, a marit, town and chapelry of Tn 
land, co. Sussex, rape Chichester, hand: Alawiek, 
par. | S. Bersted, 56m. SW. by S. London, at the 
terminus of a branch line of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast railway. Pop. 2.628 in 1861, 
The town is situated on the coast between Selsey 
Rill and Worthing, amidst rocks that extend in a 
curving direction 2 or 3m, into the sea, and make | 
it inaccessible except to the smatLer class of coasting 
vessels: there is a good beach, and every accom- 
modation for bathing. Previously to 1780 it waa 
a small fishing village, and this ts still the occupa- 
tion of its resident pepulation, who send their 
nroduce ta the London market. Jn the above 
year Sir KH, Hotham commenced building a villa 
and some good lodging-houses, since wlieh this 
watering-place has cantinued to enlarge, and forms 
a favourite resort for those who seek retirement, 
rather than gaiety, in occasional change of scene, 


briige (at the head of Padstow harbour), about [t is sheltered on the N, by the South Down hills, 


BOGODOUKHOF 


, “Tange extending from Portsdown to Dover. The 

Portsmouth and Arundel Canal passes within 3 m, 
There are Episcopal, Independent, and Wesleyan 
chapela; a school, in which 20 girls are clothed 
and educated; another (founded by the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte) for 506 girls; and good hotels and 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of visitors, 
The regulation of the town ts placed under com- 
missioners {by an Act of Parliament), who meet 
monthly, and levy a duty of 2s, a chaldron on 
coals, to defray the expenses of repairing roads, 
ée. Weekly markets are held, in a spacious modern 
matket-place, on Thursday and Saturday, and an 
annual fairon the 5th and 6th of July. 

BOGODOUKHOF, or BOGODU CHOW, atown 

of Russia in Eurepe, gov, Kharkof, cap. distr, on 
the Merlo, 60 m, NIE, Poltava; fat, 50° 2°N,, long. 
$59 50° EF. Pop, 19,600 in 1858. The town is 
surrounded by a rampart and a ditch, ‘Phe in- 
habitants are principally employed in tanning and 
dressing leather, and making it up into boots and 
shoes; they also carry on a considerable trade in 
cattle and hides, 

KOGORODITSK, a town of Russia in Europe, 
ov. Tula, cap. distr., at the confluence of the 
4Asnol-Oupert and the Viarkova, 40 m. SSE. Tula, 

Pop. 4,504 in 1858, The town has an Imperial 
castle and four churches. The country round is 
productive of corn, hemp, flax, and honey, which 
form the principal vebjects of the trade of the town. 
BOGOTA (formerly Santa Fé de Bogotu), a city 
of Colombia, of which it is the cap. and the seat of 
the government, on an elevated plateau at. the fuot 
of Mount Chingasa, 8,615 ft, above the level of the 
sea; 220 m,. HE. the Pacific Ocean, 50 m. EF. the 
river Magdalena, 69 m. SE. Houda, and 154 m, 
NE, Neyva; lat. 4° 87’ N., long, 749 10° W. 
Pop. from 30,000 to 40,000. Owing to its eleva- 
tion, the city enjoya a fine and equable tempcra- 
ture; the climate, however, is exceedingly humid, 
though not unhealthy. The first appearance of 
the towh from the NW, is very imposing: being 
built on msing ground, it forms a sort of amphi- 
theatre, and the white towers of the cathedral and 
the monastenes of Montserrat and Guadalupe are 
seen seated on lofty peaks behind it, Streets rene- 
tally narrow, but regular, intersecting each other 
at. right angles, and some having astream of water 
constantly tlowing down the middie; ali of them 
are paved, and the princtpal ones have footpaths. 
The chief street, or Calle Heal, has at its extremity 
the plepe mayor, or principal square, where the 
market is held; it 1s formed by the cathedral, the 
palace of the president, and the custom-house, 
Tiogota being subjcet to frequent earthquakes, the 
houses are low, with thick walls, elerance being 
commotly sacrificed to solidity, Nearly half the 
frea of the city is occupied by religious structures ; 
there are 26 churches, besides the cathedral, 0) 
monasteries, and 3 nunneries: and four-stxths of 
the houses In Dogota are said to belong to them, 
The cathedral, built in 1814, and distinguished by 
the simplicity of its interior, was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1827. Most of the other churches 
are more remarkable for gorgeousness and vilding 
than for taste; gems are lavished in profusian upon 
the statues, The palace of the former vicerovs of 
New Granada, now occupied by the president of 
the republic, can boast no architectural beauty. 
The mint is a large plain building. There are 
three seta of barracks, two quartcls, and an artillery 
depot, where all military equipments are made, and. 
articles of European manufacture repaired; sume 
of the convents have hospitals attached, but they 
are wretchedly conducted, and very dirty. Tt has 
a university and three colleges, the principal of 
which belongs to the Jesuits; aschool of chemistry 
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and mineralogy; a Lancastrian school on the most 
liberal principles; a national academy; and a 
public library. There is a theatre, a well-con- 
structed building, and well attended; but the per- 
formances are bad, ‘The private houses’in Bogota 
are. constructed of sun-dried brick, whitewashed, 
and tiled ; latterly their style has been considerably 
improved. Beams are now concealed by a ceiling ; 
glass has been introduced into, and barricades re- 
maved from, the windows; the street doors are 
belter painted, and light balconies have begun to 
supersede enormous and heavy galleries, In gene- 
ral, the houses are built with a court in the centre, 
rouid which runs a gallery or a covered terrace. 
The furniture is simple, but European carpets and 
other manufactures are now in very general use, 
There are no chimneys, stoves only being used, 
In the principal streeta, the ground floors are 
cecupied by shops; these are, however, dirty and 
dark, and the only admission for daylight is by 
the dour. Almost every inhabitant, not in the 
employ of government, in the church, or in the 
army, is a shopkeeper. ‘Seated upon his counter, 
smoking tmcessantly, and giving laconic answers 
to his customers, the Colombian merelantin many 
respects resembles those of Smyrna or Aleppo.’ 
‘The city is very badly lighted; there are no com- 
mon sewers; and the tith being east into the 
streams thet run through the streeta renders therm 
infectious. Owing to the scantiness of the popula- 
tion, and the want of carriaves, some of the streets 
arc overgrown with grass, The market is well and 
cheaply supplied with provisions; but European 
manufactures are said to be extravagantly dear. 
There are no carts or vehicles of any description, 
traffic being carried on exclusively by mules, The 
environs of Borota are agreeable, but little fre- 
quented, the favourite promenade being the 
alameda, or public walk, at one of the entrances 
to the town. The costume of the females is pecu- 
har, Kich and poor dress alike out of doors: the 
mantilla is worn; a piece of blue cloth envelopes 
the head, and covers ali the features excepting the 
eyes, reaching to the waist; and the whole is 
erowned by a broad-brimmed beaver hat. The 
women of Bogota are generally acknowledged to 
be handsome; their complexions are fair and 
clear; their physiognomy is Spanish, Visiting, 
evening parties, bails, masquerades, and religious 
precessinns are their chief amusements: as bull- 
fights, cock-fights, the theatre, and gambling are 
these of the men, 

sofota was fouundedsby Gonzalo Ximeneg de 
Quesada, who built twelve huts here in 1538; in 
lod it was created a city, and made the seat of a 
royal audiencia, and m 1461 advanced to the ho- 
nours of a metropolitan see. It was the capital 
of New (Grtanada, while a colony of Spain; a dis- 
tinction which, since the war of liberation, it has 
changed for the greater one it at present enjuys, 
as the head city of a froe state, 

BOGWANGOLA, an inl town of Hindostan, 
prov. Bengal, 8 m. NIE. Moorshedabad: Jat. 
249 27° N,, long, 88° 20’ EE. Tt is built entirely of 
bamnboo, mats, and thatel; but is a place of con- 
siderable trade, and fram hence the cap, of the 
(istrict ia chicHy supplied with grain. 

BOILAIN, a town of France, dép. Aisne, cap, 
canton, 16m, NNE, St. Quentin, on a branch line 
of the Northern of France railway, Pop. 5,051 in 
fs61, It has a fabre of German clocks a curiflon, 
and produces shawls and gauzes, 

BOHIEMEA (German Békmen, Boh. Czech) 
(Kinabom of}, an inland country, ocenpying the 
centre of Europe, and forming an important por- 
tion af the Austrian empire, between Jat. 48° 54’ 
and o1° 3° N., aud long, 12° 3° und 169 46’ EL, 
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having NE. Prussian Silesia, N, and NW. saxony, (produce about 60,000 ewts. a year of lead and 
SW. Bavaria, and S. and SE. the archduchy of j litharge. Tron is found in most parts of the king- 
Austria and Moravia, Shape, an irregular rhom- | dom, but the product is but trifling, not exceeding 
boid ; greatest length, E. and ‘W., 200 m.; greatest | from 15,000 to 20,000 tons a year. There are also 
breadth, N. to S170 m. The total area of the | tin mines (the only oues in the Austrian doemi- 
kingdom amounts to 9028) Austrian, or 20,285'{ nions), with mines of copper, zinc, cinnabar, 
English square miles, ‘The population numbered | arsenic, cobalt, &c. Coal is pretty abundant, par- 
3,828,749 in 1831, and had increased, at the gene- ticularly i int the N. parts of the kingdom; and the 
ral census of Oct. 31, 1857, to 4,705,525, About produce, which has increased very rapidly of late 
two-thirds of the number speak the Slavonic, and | years, is above 100,000 tons a year. There are a 
the rest the German language. Dohemia is more | great variety of mineral springs, those of Téplitz, 
densely populated than any other part of the | Carlsbad, and Seidlitz having a E AUTOpeAn Teputa- 
Austrian empire. tion, About 800,000 bottles of water from these 

Mountains aud Hivers-—PRohemia is a basin, springs are annually exported. All the salt used 
surrounded an every side by monntain-ranges,}in Bohemia is imported, The working 6f the 
which in some parts rise to upwards of 5,000 ft, in; mines is superintended by two mining commis- 
height. From the Fichtelgebirge (pie mountains), | sions, at Joachimsthal and ‘Przibram, Under these 
near the W, extremity, the chain called the Erzge- | are 23 inferior mining courts and branches, the 
birge (ore mountains) runs NE., forming the | miners having their own codes of law and especial 
boundary between Juhemia and Saxony, as far asi courts of justice; the whole is controlled by a de- 
the exit-of the ‘Klhe from the first-mentioned partment of the miuistry of finance at Vienna. 
country. The highest point of this range is the] Climate very healthy, but, from the elevation of 
schwarzwald, about 4,000 ft. above the sea; | the country, it is, on the whole, rather cold. In 
parallel to it is the 2 Mittelcebirec (midland monn- | the mountainous revions, the snow, which often 
tains), which rungs as far as the 1, hank of the | lies 12 ft. deep, does not disappear until Aprel ; 
Elie. From the r. bank of the Elbe, E. and SI, | the mildest climate is that of the valley of the 
forming in part the frontier against Prnssia, sun a) Elbe. At Prague, the mean temperature of the 
acres of chaius entitled successively the Lannitzer, | year is about 47° Fahr, The prevalent winds are 
Iser, Riesen (giant), and Sudetengehirge, the | westerly. 
loftiest point of which, the Sxee-ceap, is from 4,200] Seid and Agriculture.~The soil of Bohemia con- 
to 6,400 ft. in height. The SW. berder is formed | sists principally of a clavey loam, but in parts 
by the Béhmerwald, or Bohemian forest moun- | sandy loams and sand predominate, In some of 
tains, included in the Hereynian forest of the | the mountainous circles there is a good deal of 
ancients, and a branch from the Fichtelgebirye: | waste land; but, speaking generally, the valleys 
they are will and precipitous, and contrast re- | are very fertile. ‘The finest land is in the eircle of 
moarkably with the Moravian chain in the SK,,| Saaz. Of the total area of the kingdom, amounting 
which is of gentle ascent, varying from 2.040) to | to 20,265 Eng. sq. m., or 12,982,000 Eig. acres, it 
3AHi0 ft, in height, and separating the afluents of | is estimated that 11,034,673 acres are under culture 
the Fibe from those of the Danube, Within these { or otherwise productive, being distributed as fol- 
boundaries, Bohemia presents an undulating sur- } lowsi—Arable Jands, 5,552,509 acres; common 
face, with an inclination for the most. part towards | pasture lands, 809,002 acTes; woods, 3,803,259 
the N.; its hills are sometimes steep, and even | acres; vinevards, 6,357 aeres: meadows and gar- 
precipitous, but msing generally no higher than | dens, 338,950 acres; the rest being barren moun- 
about 300 or G00 ft, above the level] of the sea. tains, W ater, roads, and other wncultivable lands, 

Bohemia forms, in fact, an elevated plateau, | Here, as in all the rest of Germany, rye forms the 
sloping towards the N., and draincd by the Elbe, principal crop, and next t@ it 18 oats, and then 
which traverses two-thirds of its breadth, and barley and wheat, Potatoes are now very exten- 
receives the numerous brooks and streams that | sively cultivated, particularly in the mountainous 
descend from its lofty barriers, The sources of | districts, where they form the greater part of the 
this great river are in the Riesengelirge mouti- toad of the people. Flax and hemp are principal 
tains, whence it descends, in a 8, direction, to | objects of attention, and supply the material for 
~P ardubitz, and thenee W, as far as Melnik, where, | the staple iidustry of the country, Hops, which 
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ifter receiving the Moldau, ib becomes navigable, are excelleut, are raised in considerable quantities, 
In ats course to the frontier of Kaxony, it is joined | about. £2,000) ewt. being annually exported to 
besides by the Adler, at Kodnigineriitz, ihe Iser, Bavaria only, The tenttnre of beet-root, with a 
and the Egor; the Wattawa, Sazawa, Beraunka, | view to the manufacture of sugar, has of late years 
and Luschnitz fall into the Moldau before its | inereased very rapidiy ; there were, im 1865, above 
junetion with the Elbe. The Moldau is navigable | 100 factories in| operation, Some wine is made, 
from Dudweis, and a railway between that town | but the quality is very inferior, and beer is the 
and Ling, on the Danube, completed as early as | national beverage. Until recently, but little 
x24, forms a connecting link of communication | attention has been paid te stock husbandry ; 
hetween the German Ocean and the Black-Sea,! latterly, lowever, considerable efforts have been 
‘We Badweis-Ling railroad was one of the first in} made to improve the breeds, and these have been 
hurope; but being only adapted to carriages drawn | very successful, particularly in the case of the 
by horses, and having to pass over considerable | sheep. The supply of cattle is inadequate for the 
heights, which occasion much ditliculty and ex- | consumption, and there is annually a large impor- 
pense In transporting, goods, the advantayes it | tation fron: Poland and ITungary. 
worded were lisutlicient ta divert the course of | Un the whole, agriculture in Bohemia, though a 
trade inte this new channel. cond deal improved, is still in a very backward 
Afinerals.—Vhe mincral riches of Bohemia are | state. This, no doubt, is aseribable to ‘a Varicty of 
of considerable importance and value, From the | causes ; but "principally, perhaps, to the depressed 
Tth to the l7th centuries, considerable quantities | state of the peasantry, and the want of leases, 
of gold and silver were obtained ; the first is now, | Most of the land is pareelled out into immense 
however, ne loiger met with, except oecasionally | extales; and these are cultivated, either by pea- 
in small quantities, in the beds of some of the | santa employed by, and werking on account of, the 
streams ; but above 20,000 marks of silyer are stil | landlord, or by petty occupiers, paying a labour 
obtained annually from the lead mines. ‘The latter | retit for their’ land, Mfr, Gletr has miven some , 
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curious details in reference to this subject in his 
Travels in Germany, Buhemia, &e, ‘ Of large 
towne,’ he says, ‘ there seems to be, in Bohemta, 
very few ; but every vale and strath is crowded 
with human dwellings ; village succeeding village, 
and hamlet treading on hamlet, with the most 
remarkable fecundity. On the other hand, you 
may stra your eyes in vain in search of those 
‘species of habitations which give to our English 
landscapes their peculiarcharm, There is no such 
thing in ali Gohemia—] question whether there be 
in all Germany—-as a park; and as to detached 
farm-houves, they are totally unknown, The nobi- 
lity inhabit what they term sclilosses, that is to 
say, castles or palaces, which are invariably planted 
down either in the very heart of a town or large 
village, or at most a pgun-shot removed from it. 
No sweeping meadows surround them with their 
tasteful swells, their umbrayeous covers, and lordly 
avenues ; no deer troop from glade ta glade, or 
cluster in proups round the stem of some giant. vak, 
their fayourite haunt for ages. But up to the 
very hall door, or at least to the foundations of 
the wall which girdles in the court-yard, perhaps 
12 or 20 ft. wide, the plough regularly passes, A 
garden, the graf generally possesses, and his taste 
in flowers is good; but it almost always happens 
that lus very garden affords no privacy, and that 
his tlowers are huddled together within some 
larrow space, perhaps in the very court-yar<l of 
whictt [ have already spoken as alone dividing his 
mansion fran the open and enltivated fields, With 
respect, again, to the condition of the cultivators, 
that is, im all respeets, so different trom the state 
of our agricultural gentlemen at home, that, even 
atthe hazard of saying over again what has been 
stated a thousand times already, T rust describe 
itatiength, In the first place, then, there is no 
class of persons in Bohemia corresponding to our 
English farmer. Nebodty hires land in order to 
make a protit out of it, at least nebody for such a 
purpose hires a large tract. of land: but each indi- 
vilual cultivates his own estate, whether it he of 
wide ur of narrow extent. Thus the erat, or 
prince, though he be the owner of an entire circle, 
is yet. the only farmer within that circle. He does 
noi let an dere of ground to a tenant; but having 
biukt what he conceives to be an adequate number 
of bonerin-houses, he plants in each of these a 
bouet-man, an pays him for tiling the ground, 
These bowerin-heuses, again, are all clustered toge- 
ther into villages, so that the bouer-man is never 
without an abundant society adapted to his tastes; 
anil very happily, albeit very radely, his days and 
mehts appear to be speut, . 
‘The land in Behemia does not, however, belong 
exclusively to any order in the community. Many 
houcr-men are owners of their farms, same of them 
tu the extent of 100 acres and more; while almost 
every township has its territories, which, like the 
nolle’s estate, are cultivated for the benefit of the 
burgh. Lut in all cases it is the awner, and not 
the cultivator, to whom the proceeds of the harvest 
belong. These arc, indeed, gathered in and housed 
for him by his representatives, wlia, mn addition to 
some fixed money payments, for the most. part 
enjoy the privileve of keeping a cow or two on 
the wastes belonging to the manor; but all the 
risk and trouble of converting his grain into money 
attaches to the proprietor of the suil.’ (ii. 19.) 
But though by far the larger partion of the land 
be cultivated in the way deseribed, by hired labour, 
still it is certain that a good deal is let. in Bo- 
hermta, as in all similarly situated countries, not 
for money or a guantily of produce, but for a eer- 
oom tat 
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called the Hoboth-patent. Mr, Reeve, in his Sketches 
of Bohemia, haa the following statement as to the 
relation subsisting between the lerds and those 
occupying their estates, under this systern :— 

‘ The subjects, as they are termed, are all regi 
tered in the books of the estates; the lord collects 
the king’s taxes, besides his own dues, and sends 
an annual supply of recruits to the imperial army. 
He'has the power of expelling misdemeanants 
from his estate, and le exercises a certain con- 
trol over his subjects; but the peasants are by no 
means attached to the soil; and they may always 
appeal ta the courts of justice against their lord, 
with a proverbial certainty (such is the policy of 
the government) of gaining their cause. On the 
other hand, the lord represents the government to 
fis peasants, and the peasants to the government ; 
ac whilst he is accountable to the justice of the 
country, he bas it in his power to exercise a bene- 
ficent infivence over the lower orders, He provides 
for their mstruction ; he introduces improvements, 
and encourages trade: he increases their commer- 
clal relations ; he arbitrates in their disputes; and 
in proportion to his fulfilment or neglect of these 
funelions, the estate is prosperous or poor. It often 
happens that the nebility and gentry have ac- 
quired a purely Gertnan character, in accordance 
with that of the Austrian government, but very 
much opposed to the national spirit and national 
watts of the Deheimian people, All the ancient, 
seignarial rights which were not legalised and 
reculated by Joseph IE, as the Roboth dues, &e,, 
were abolished by that monarch, But the tradi- 
tion of feudal atlachmeut and of feudal obedience 
still exists amongst the people: thus, although 
the consent of the lord is not legally required to a 
maumiagve between his peasants, it is generally 
asked, and cousidered indispensable. The posses- 
sions of same of the Bohemian nobles are immense; 
Prince Seluwartzenberg owns one-eighth of the 
cauntry ; and tlie estates once held by the great 
Wallenstein were so vast as to have formed the 
appanage of six great families after his death and 
attainder,’ GMdetropolitan Mag., April 1837.3} This 
state of things str] exists in part, allhough modern 
political and social reforms, originating in the revo- 
lution of 18-£8, and the subsequent uitraduction of 
constitutional government, have brought about a 
yreat change, particularly as relates to the Roboth 
system. ‘ 

Here, as iu most other countries, dustry flon- 
rishes must where it has to contend with the 
greatest difficulties, “Lhe rich level lands of Bo- 
hemia, mstead of being the best, are the worst 
cultivated. The vccupters of the mountainous and 
poorer districts display, speaking generally, not 
only the greatest industry, but the greatest skill, 
and the most improved methods of cultivation. . 

The forests, as already scen, are very extensive ; 
they are mostly situated in the W. parts of the 
kingdom, and especially im the district of Praclin. 
They are estrmated to yicld annually above 
2,000,000 enbic fathoms of wood, 

Munufuetures—With the exception, perhaps, 
of Moravia, Bohemia has long been the most cele- 
brated of all the Austrian states for its manu- 
factures. Tt long produced the finest linens and 
linen yarn of any country in Europe. Spinning 
is the universal and faveurite employment of the 
women; and no fewer than 500,000 females are said 
to prosecute it as a subsidiary business, About 
53,000 hands are supposed to be still enaployed in 
hand-loam linen weaving; and the tetal annaal 
valuc of the produce of this branch of industry, 


including that of lace, may be estimated at about 
1 eu aiai ryyy, 
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of the growth of the cotton manufacture. ‘There 


are about 900 bleaching establishments jn full 
work, and the manufacture of potash is very con- 
siderable, The wootlen manufacture 1s very ex- 


tensive : In spinning, only 55,000 hands are said 
to be engaged; and in weaving, from 15,(HH? to 
16,000: the weaving of woollen stockingss employs 
from 2,000 to 3,000 hands. The hat-makers, fut- 
riers, &c., are estimated at about 1,20}, and the 
leather manufacturers at 4,000, There are about 
LOO paper-milla; and the impertal tobaceo matu- 
factory at Seidlitz supplies the whole country 
with that article, through the agency of above 
7,000 retail shops. "Phe manufacture of metals 
and minerals, and of beet-root sugar, has already 
Leen alluded to. 

Kut of alithe Gohemian manufactures none is 
nearly su well known in foreign countrics as that 
of glass, Bohemian glass is not so pure as that of 
England or France; but the art of staining, pamt- 
ing, and gtkling glass, is much better uudersived 
here than in other countries, and articles of Bo- 
hemian manufacture are unequalled in point of 
lightuess ahd richness of appearance. Altogether, 
from 1-5th to 1-4th part of the inhab, of Boherata 
are engaged in manufactures, but nearly all the 
hand-spinnets and weavers combine with their 
business that of cultivators of patches of land, and 
other employments, 

Owing to the want of capital, many of the great 
landed proprietors are obliged to engage in miui- 
factures. ‘Thus, Prince Kinsky, and Counts Har- 
rach and Bucquoy, are the greatest class manu- 
facturers; Prince Auersberg manufactures suiphur, 
vitriol, and colours; Count Urbna and Prince 
Windizhgratz, tin platea; Count Thun, poreclain ; 
Prince Lobkowitz, earthenware; Prince Wallen- 
stein and others, beet-root suyar, and ae forth, 

Races of Peopie—Of the 4,700,000 people in 
Bohemia, about 3,000,000 are Czeches, of Slavonic 
urigin, and the rest Germans and Jews. The 
Germans, to the amount of 900,004), principally in- 
habit the capital and the circles of E!bogen, Saaz, 
Leitmeritz, Bidsclow, and Kémgratz. In these 
circles German ia the more prevalent language, 
though even in them Hehemian is often the ver- 
nacuiar tongue of the lower classes, as it 1s that of 
the middle classes, and even of thie tnwher ranks 
in other parts. The German pep. is more indus- 
trious, intelligent, and enterprising than the Sla- 
voc, The Jews have been settled in Boliemia 
from @ very remote epoch. Here, as in other 
countries, they aro mostly Ingayed in mercantile 
and pecuniary transactions; and they are alse ox- 
tensively elyraged 1 the busiiess of cdistillag and 
hrewing, 

Religion — Notwithstanding Rehemia may be 
truly saul to be the eradic of the Nefurmation, and 
the determined and long-continued stand her 
inhabitants made in defence of the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by ILuss and his followers, she is now 
hecome one of the principal strongvhelds of Catho- 
hicism. The spirit of the ancient Bohemians has 
heen entirely subdued; and they have become 
amongst the most bigoted and superstitious acd- 
herents of a faith imposed on them by the sword 
«f the eonquerer and the rack aud gibbet of the 
Inquisitor, ‘Fhe ehureh hierarehy eqiusists of an 
archbishop (of Prarue), 3 bisheps, 7 deans of chap- 
ters, with numerous canons, 11 arelideacons, 135 
deacons, 1,107 partsh and 504 miner eures, Though 
the monastic institutions were much diminished 
hy the vigurmus and salutary reforms effected by 
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selves in education, or in the care of the hospitals. 
Joseph Ii, granted full teleration to all sorts of 
religions. The Lutherans and Calvinists together 
amount to from 60,000 to 70,000. The Jews, 
amounting to nearly 70,000, are under the grand 
rabbi at Prague. | 

#wdecation—Tohemia has a great number of 
educational establishments, The institutions con- 
sist of a university at Prague; a “pelytechnic 
school; 26 gymnasinms; 8 philosephical semi- 
nares; 3 theological semimaries; I-military a¢a- 
demy ; & convents for female education; I Jewish 
enlleve; 40 grammar schools; 2,500 Catholic, 36 
Protestant, and 20 Jewish, schools; and there are 
also schools for music and drawing, an observatory, 
and numerons libraries andgcabinets of natural 
history, arts, and sciences. The Academy of Prague, 
though not long established, enjoys considerable 
eclebrity. But. notwithstanding this imposing 
number of educational establishments, the-educa- 
tion of the people is, in reality, at a very low ebb, 
There are detailed official returns on the subject, 
but the gencral state of education in Hohemia may 
be measnred by the fact that, at the conscription 
of [8o¢, it was found that in the arehduchy of 
Austria, of 2,649 recruits, 2,323 were able to read 
and write, while in Bohemia there were, among 
41,213 recruits, only 6,697, or scarcely one-half, 
able to read and wmite, 

During the reign of Joseph II. the use of the 
Bohemian language was forbidden, not only in the 
courts of justice, but also in the colleges and higher 
academics. But, instead of suppressing the Jan- 
guage of the peuple, this seems to have occasroned 
a reaction im its favour; and during the present 
century Bohemian literature has been a good deal 
attended to, and made considerable progress, 

Poor. The number of hospitals aud charitable 
institutions in the capital and principal towns is 
very considerable, and in the towns the poor are 
cartfully provided for, No revalar poor-rates are, 
however, collected; where the foundation funds 
and voluntary subscriptions do not suffice, the de- 
heiency is made up by government. But the eon- 
tributions of the latter are afforded very sparingly, 
and begging is, after all, the great resource of the 
Bohemian puvr, as it must be of the poor of every 
country where a compulsory provisiou 18 not es- 
tablished, It ts here, in fact, universal; and all 
travellers are disgusted with the numbers and im- 
portunity of the mendicants, 

Manners and Customs—Vhe Bohemians are pas- 
sionately fond of music and dancing, and have 
attamed to great proficiency in both, The national 
aifs are nearly the same with those of the Slowaka 
of the NW, part of Hungary, and are fenecrally 
plaintive, The waltz is the favourite dance; and 
two of 1t3 most fashtonable varieties, the Redowak 
ail the Credoppe, have been borrowed from the 
Bohemian peasants. The men are generally robust 
and well proportioned ; and the women are celc- 
brated for their beauty. The dispositions of the 
peopic are more mercurial, and their manners more 
gay, frank, and-open, than those of their Saxon 
neighbours. How much secver the abjects of their 
veneration may be changed, they are still, as in 
the days of Huss and Jerome of Prague, zealous 
defenders of what they believe to be right and 
proper, There is a nearly total want of a middle 
chiss—an intermediate rank between the lords and 

| their vassals. With the exception of Prague, there 
aire no yvreat towns, none of those foe: whence 
sutelligence and civilisation are diffused over a 
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of violence are of rare occurrence. The proportion 
of illegitimate to legitimate births is aa 1 to 8 ; 
but in the capital it is as high as 1 to 2, 
_ Government.—Up ‘to’ the year 1849, the chief 
political power in Bohemia was in the handdof 
the nobility, some 2,260 in number, ineludipg 14 

rinces, 172 counts, 80 barons, and mrere than 100 
hereditary knights as heads of families, The total 
revenues of the nobility wereestimated fifty years 
age at 180,000,000 of florins, or 18,000,0002 - 

The year 1849, which gave a constitution tothe 
Austrian empire, destroyed to a great extent the 
influence of the nobility, by piving to Bohemia, 
as well as to the other provinces of the monarchy, 
so-called Provincial Dicts. All these Diets are 
formed in the same manner, only differing in the 
number of deputies Each consists of only on 
assembly, composed, ist, of the archbishop and 
bishops of the Roman Catholic and Onental 
Greck Charch and the chancellors of universities : 
2nd, of the representatives of great estates, elected 
by all landowners paying ndt léss than 4.00 florins, 


or 10d, taxes; Ard, of the representatives ®f towns, 


electel bv those citizena who possess TUN pal 
rights; 4th, of the representatives of boards of 
commecree and trade-unions, chosen by the re- 
spective members; and 5th, of the representa- 
tives of rural communes, elected by such imha- 
bitants as pay a small amount of direct taxation. 
The Provincial Diets are competent to make laws 
concerniag local administration, particularly thuse 
affecting county taxation, the cultivation of the 
soil, educational, church, and charitable institu- 
tiens, and public works executed at the pubhe 
expense, The executive is directed hy the dif 
ferént seetiona of the ministry at Vienna; the 
principal of which is the imperial united chancery, 
under which is the Gubernium at Praguc. The 
court of appeals at Prague is under the ministry 
of justice at Vienna; the receiver of taxes is under 
the finance minister at Vienna, To these contra] 
authorities the various branches in every circle 
are subject; the courts of justice ‘of the circle 
being at the same time courts of tppeal from the 
manor courts of the nobles, who exercise judicial 
authority over their estates, The city and town 
magistrates have their own civil and criminal 
courts, from which appeal lies to the ecvurt. of 
appeals at Prague, The military have a peculiar 
jurisdiction. Independent of all authorities, jucli- 
cial or aiministrative, the police forms a branch 
apart, beg in the towns confided to especial 
commissaries, and in the country to the captain 
of the circle, in whom the three functions, judi- 
tial, administrative, and those of police, are 
united, 

History.—-After Imnumerable mutations, Bo- 
hemia, with Hungary and ‘Transylvania, fell, in 
1526, under the dominion of Ferdinand of Austria, 
brother of Charles V., whe liad married the sister 
and heiress of Louis, king of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, killed at the battle of Mohacz. Bohemia 
waa at this epoch in the enjoyment. of a com- 


paratively free constitution, and three fourths of | 


the population were attached to the reformed 
faith, ‘The attempts of the Austrian sovereiens 
to undermine the free institutions of the country, 
and to lay restraints on the exercise of the Pro- 
| ftestant worship, provoked a desperate contest, 

’ which continued till 1620, when the Austrian 
troops totally defeated the Bohemians at the 
battle of Woiasenbery, near Pravue, ‘The perse- 
eution which fullowed has seldom or never been 
equalled for atrocity. Many of the best and 
noblest Bohemian citizens lust their lives on the 
gaattc ted i eo 
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ies confiscated. The free constitution of the 
ingdom was entirely annihilated; the Protestant 
religion all but extirpated ; and such was the com- 
bined influence of massacre and exile, that in 
1687 the pop. did not exeeed 780,000, Sulbse- 
quently the government gave every encourage- 
ment to the settlement of German colonists in 
the country: and in the reion of Maria Theresa 
and Joseph IT, a new era began; and the milder 
and more liberal system of government which they 
introduced has since been followed un. 

BOtES-LE-DUC, or HERIOGENBOSCH. a for- 
tiftet town of Tolland, eap. prov, N, Brabant, in 

a4 morass, at the confluence of the Dommel and 
Aa, 20m. 8. by E. Utrecht, Pop, 23,500 in 1861, 
The town is about 5m. in circ., 1s defended by a 
citadel and two forts, and in case of need the 
environs may be laid under water. It is a well- 
hilt handsome town, and is intersected by several 
canals, over which there are a great many bridges, 
it is the stat of a vicar-general and tribunals of 
onginal jurisdiction and commerce, and has a 
fine town-hall, on the model of the Stadt-house 
at Amsterdam; six churches, of which the cathe- 
dral church, or that of St. John, built in the end 
of the [8th and the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, is one of the finest in Holland; a prammar- 
school, in which Erasmus was partly educated ; 
an academy of painting, sculpture,” and archi- 

) tecture; two hospitals, an orphan asylum, and a 

house of correction, Its manufactures, which are 
 cousiderable, consist of linen and thread, needles 
aul pins, cutlery, &c., with distilleries, glass— 
; Works, dre. Tt is well situated for, and has, a 
considerable trade, 

Bois-le-Duc was founded, in 1184, by Godfrey 
Til., duke of Brabant. In 1699 it was’ taken by 
the Dutch, after a lengthened sieve. It was 
held by the French from 1754 te 1814, when it 

;surrendered to the Prussians, by whem it was 
again made over to its old masters, 

BOJADOR (CAPE), a celebrated promontory 
of the W. coast of Africa, desert of Sahara: lat. 
20° 7° WY" N., long. 149 29’ 5” W. This headland 
forms the W. extremity of a rocky ridge, called 
the Geb-cl-khat, or Black Mountains, It was 
long the limit of navigation towards the S., and 
was first passed by the Portuguese in 1435, | 

BOJANO (an, Bovianum), a town of Southern 
Italy, in the former kingdom of Naples, prov, 
Sannio, cap, canton, on the Biferno, in a deep 
gorge, at the foot of Mount Matese, 16m. ESE, 
Isernia, Pop, 5,249 in 1862, This town has suf- 
Jered severcly from earthquakes, the last calamity 
of this sort having occurred in 1805. It is the 
scat of a bishopric, and has, or had before the 
earthquake, a cathedral, with several churches and 
convents, and an hospital. During the carly 
period of Roman history, Bovianum was a very 
important place, In the Social war it was one 
of the strongest holds of the confederates. It 
was taken by Sytla, and afterwards retaken by 
the Marsi. Under Cwsar it beeame a military 
colony, Strabo says that in his time it was 
ruinous and deserted. 

BOJANOWA, a town of Prussia, prov, and 
reg. Posen, 9m, NW. Rawiez. Pon. 2,367 in 
1861. Tt is divided inte the Old and New towns ; 
most part of the houses are of wood; it has a 
large town-house, and fabrics of coarse cloth. 

BORHARA or UZBEKISTAN, a country of 
Central Asia, comprising considerable pertions of . 
the ane. Sogdiana ar fransoxviana, and Baetria, 

forming the most powerful’ state of what is 
named by the moderns Independent Tartary, or 
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degrees of east longitude, having N, the desert | Koosh;: -but other m Is. are net found in any 
and tie khanat of Kokan; E, the mountainous quantity im this country ; silvey, iron, and copper, 
restons of Hiasar and Koondooz; S. Canbul; and 


are ‘all imported from ‘Ryssia, ” Sal-atimoniae is 
W. the khanat of Khiva or Kharasm, Area, pro- 
bably about 235,000 sq. m. Vop. estimated at 


mative near Juzzah, and there is’a ‘bed 5 m. in 
cig. of dark-eoloured, *impesfectby crystallised 
2,000,000. Only one-tenth of the tertitury is | salt, fear Charfooeey 500 tgs. of which sell for 3s, 
inhabited by a stationary population; the re- | in Békhara ‘tity. The water in the wells ofthe 
mainder consists of steppe or desert, on which | desert is often found braekish and unfit to drink, 
the wandering tribes pitch their movable dwel- especially "Ss. of the @xus ; “betwhen that sivér and 
higs, and tend their flocks of lorses and sheep. 
Physical Aspect.—Bokhara is mountamous only 


Bolehara the water is good, and exudes through 
thé fn 
in the E., where its mountains are nerther spurs 


nc. ’ . 
' Ll +7 
Climate.—The climate of the elevated E. frontier 
from the Hinieo Koosh, and on its $. frontier, 
where they seem to belong to the Grhoor or Pare- 


is very dqiffement from that of the rest-of the coun- 
pamisan range, except a tew low-lying: hills about 


Shuhr-Subyz, Samarcand, and Bokhara, The height 
of the former range, in about. lat, 899, is supposed 
to he at least T8000 ft. The plain region which 
coniprises all the rest of Bokhara, ia nething dat 
a sandy desert, with a few oases, stretching for a 
few males on cither side the banks of rivers; in 
Wluch are planted the chief cities and tuwns; and 
which eoustitute the only cultivahle lands. and 
are densely peopled, The rivers are of the lighest 
Importance: ihere are five, viz. dhe Jihon or 
Amoo (Oxus}, Kohik or Aer-atchan, Kurshee or 
Warelu, Aourhaby and Balkh. The Oxus iater- 
secis the country SEL tu NW, dividing it inte 
vo unequal portions, and varying in width from 
AH to upwards of S10) yards, The course of the 
écr-aichan (river of gold} is ontirely within this 
country; it risca in the hichlands i. of Saniar- 
cand, Tavs NS. this city and Bokhara, aud after a 
aumse Of about dU m., chieth: 1. ia W., falls: 
nto the lake Denghiz. The Kurshee rises in 
dhe same bighlawis as the KRolik, runa NEL to 
BW, by Shuht-Sabaz and Kaurshee, and is lost in 
the desert, The Aourliat rains from Nv te S.. an 
as similarly lost. The DBalkh river rises SW, the 
Jtindoa Koosh, and runs Noto Balkh. where its | timber: willow and poplar are the principal trees 
waters are distributed all over the surrounding | in the plains, “and the Iatter is used for house- 
country by means of canals. The luke Phengrhiz, | building: tamarisks ane! legumines plants are 
or ‘the seed,’ is OU, SSW, Bokhara, Surrounded | the most frequetit shrubs, A bastard indigo 
on all sides by sand hill4; 25 m. lone, and very | tlourishes profusely on the banks of the Oxus, 
deep: its water is salt, and it appears neither to] lut neither the true plant ner the sugarcane 
Increase Nor decrease at any season of the vear. grow wild, Some Boraginee and Crucifere are 
The fertility of the country is said to have been ! found universally ; lilies, asphodels, and eupbor- 
anciently mach greater than at present; the valley j bias less commonly, The Grlenia africana, the 
of Sopdiana das been spoken af as a paradise doy ! favourite food af the camel, covers many parts of 
both Greck and Arabtau writers; but if is mosthy | the desert: rhubarb grows in Kurshee; but the 
destitute of large trees. and the banks of the givantie Feruda persica (wlich produces assafo- 
Kurshee entirely sa, The desert. is varied only | tida} ig the sole member of. the umbelliferous 
by sand fulls, To or 20 ft, high, raised by the | family, DBokhara is celebrated for its fruits; it 
will: af a horseshoe shape, the bow tawards the | Is believed to he the native country of the melon, 
N., and always rexting on a base of hardencl clay, | which grows here to more perfection than aly- 
seme stunted herbage, law brastnwooad, and the | where else; all mast of the fruits familiar to us 
eamel-thorn, are the only sigs of vegetation; and: gvow there in great perfection. 
a few rats, lizards, beetles, and solitary birds, the | Animals—Wild animals are few: the lion is 
anly permanent inhabitants, S. of the Oxus, | not new found, though Ajexander killed one in 
lowever, if is not quite so hare as clsewhere, | Transoxiana. Dimiuutive tigers on the hanks 











Oxus is frozen over, and the snow Les fur three 

ouths at Gokhara: in the desert in summer 
the heat execeds 100° Fahr, The seasons are 
very regular; at the beginnifig of March the: 
spring opens, the heat soon increases to an oppras- 
sive deprae, being seldom refreshed by showers, 
and for fosy months the bed of the Kohik is dry 
at the city of Kokhara, and the country suffers 
from drought. The summer lasts till October, 
when a fortnight or three weeks’ rain sets in, 
succeeded by Troxts, and these again by rains from 
the middle to the*end of Feb,, which are often 
very heavy, but evaporation is rapid. Violent 
tornadues sometimes arise, blowing from the 
NW.) but a steady wind from the N. blows across 
the desert in the hat season: the atmosphere is 
remarkably clear ahd cloudless at Bokhara, and 
meteors are frequently seen in considerable num- 
bers at wicht. At Balkh the summer heat is very 
Oppressive, and the cliggte unheaithy, Rheuma- 
fini ds a frequent disease there: and ophthalmia 
and blindness are the seournres of the desert: 
fevers are rare, lt leprosy is common, 

beyefable Products—There is but little large 








try, In the plats it is genérally dry and salu~ 
bnaus; in the wiitey sometimes so cold that the. 


Curtius has well described the present state of the | of the Oxus, wild hogs, and asses, deer, antelopes, 


region round Baikh, in his glowing description of 
anc, Bactriana, (See Burnes, i, 211.) Many ze- | tens, rats, and marmots, are the chief Mammafia ; 
mains of former aplendour, aquedueta, temples, | ostriches in the S., cagles, hawks, owls, crows, 
de, are to be met with in various spots, as be- | storks, pizeons, plovers, and water-fuwl, are 
tween Khoolomm and Mazar: the ruins of Dykund, | common: but there are no singing birds; and all 


bears in the F., wolves, foxes, jackals, cats, mar- 





20 m. WSW,, and of Khojouban, 25 m, NW. kinds of game are scarce, ‘Tortoises and lizards « 


Bokliara, &e, are found in the desert: but there are neither 

Grevtagy and Mineralagy—N, of the Oxus, and | allivators, ner many snakes. The fish in the 
from the base of the mountains to Bukhara, there | Lake Karakool are vood: those of the Oxus are 
is a succession of ranges of limestone, volite, and | the same as in other Asiatic rivers; a large dog- 
gravel, alternating with vast and hardened plains; fish is etught there often of G00 Ibs, wetclif, 
af arllaceous clay of quartzose sand: the pebbles | There are few imsects ; locusts sometimes infest 
in Miankal are sharp and angular, and lock very | the neighbourhood of Balkh: the scOTpIOn 18 
unlike having ever heen suljected to the action of | common. but not danearane: « king AF acchinect 
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| The.silktorm is abua- 
dant on the banksf the Oxusl where the mulberry 
is planted for dt in geneat quantity; and the Turk- 
mays in the summer months are near ¥ aj oceu- 
pied in the production of silk, The quality of 
the water, or some other, causein Bokhara city, 
produces the rishte or Guines worm, and + part 
of the population ake said to be attacked annually 
with a painful disénse, owlne ta the formation, or 
etowth of fhese worms beneath {he skin, “When 
observed, they arvextractcd by mieatis of needled: 
‘mi operation in which qie Bokharese are very 
expert, ‘ots 

dtaves of Men—DBarom Meyendorff estimates the. 
pop. aml the gifferegt raves of which it is made 
Wh at above 2,000,000, reckonfhe the Uzbeks at 
1,D00,00Q, the Tudjiks at o00,000, and enumerating 
a dozen smaller tribes, of ‘a few thousand sons 
tach. Bumes, on the other hand, estimates the 
total pop. at nme nore than a million, halfof whom 
he thinks ure wanleriny tribes, The Uzbeks, 
the last race who conquered this count cv, say they 
onginally came from the neighbourhood of dAs- 
frakhai, and are divided into a aamier of tribes, 
of which that of Maneout is the prinedutl, aye 
the klian always belongs to it, In their pibyveieal 
uppeiranee they resemble a mixture of Tartar 
aid Kalmuek, but those of the capital are scarcely 
_ to be reeomniserd as belonging te either of these 
families, frame their great iptermixture with Por- 
sain blood The Uzbeks are chighy established 
in the principal towns, aul in the valley of the 
Aerafehan : they are all warriors, aad the LUVCrIL- 
ment offices are for the moat part dilled Ia them, 
Manx are employed in tride 5-they are avaricious, 
wil neh addicted to deceit They are Huaturally | 
prend, ail have a great. ecutemnt for the arher | 
races, Cspecuuly the Fadjiks: but are also sai 
lo be aftey well-disposed, and are slittale, atid 
easily subject to imposition, 

The Tadjiks are recarded as the wborivines, aiid 
fescondants of the ancient sardtins, They are: 
anoilar to Eurepean races in botle features tied 
complexion, the latter being nue Joss brown tligan | 
that of the Persians: their hair is IMick : they 
are aaive, laborious, and nteHigent, bet jilted], 
luminous, and never take ames - thes therefore 
ifr in awmerous particulars trom the Caliehs. | 
They do net lead a wanderings Vile, dad. are enti 
Villars, oriisais, aye meorehtnts: in the latter 
capacity, like the Usbeks, they are greedy cud | 
avaricions, Most of then know haw te reach and! 
write; and, cxeeptine the clerey, they are the | 
Most civilised people of the country. Their 
physionneny expresses niilduess and trawquillite : 
but they are deccitfel, and Wuecing towards 
thar shives, 

There are about 26,009 Kalmucks In the 
iry, a dare portion of them desecndants of the 
hardes of Jenchiz-klans: the: remainder are Tor- 
vout Kalmueks, whoin (770 abandoned the hawks 
if the Wolva, to return to their arterial sent, 
The former are to be Tecosmscal only by their 
physical appearance ; they have almost. forgetten 
their orizinal tongue, and bare adupted the cus- 
toms of the Uzbeks, amongst whom they Live, in 
villages of their own, 

Another tribe, the Turkmans, or Toorkmuns, in- 
habit chietly the region S. of the Oxus (which 
firms part of Turkestan, or Loorkmanin ; they 
belongs te the sreat. Tartar family, and «differ from 
the Uzbeks in being exclusively a wandering tril, 
having the face larcer, and the dieure more squat ¢ 
in these particulars rescinbloye the Kalinueks, 
They cultivate rice on the banks af the Amon, Inet. 
have many herds, and live much on their milk 
wad flesh, Their horses sre excellent, aud have | 


treating it is unknown. 
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been celebrated since the time of Alexander. The 

urkmans are by profession dealers in slaves ; they 
have chiefs of their own, named begs, but all pay 
tribute to the khan of Bokdara, 

‘The Arabs, numbering probably about 00,000, 
have been established here cyer shice the age of 
the caliptis, They are Immediately recogiused, by 
their swarthy complexion, Some are wandering, 
and others demi-nomadic tribes: a third seetion 
live in villares, some of which are near Bokbhara; 
others are cultivators, aud pussess flocks in the 
Steppes: if is chieily the latter who furnish the 
lainb-skins, in such general demand. Dhe Persians 
are mostly slaves, who have been captured Ivy the 
Tirkmans; and a proportion of cicht individuals 
ln every villace of Cwenty houses is perhaps a fair 
averace throuvhout the country, (Burnes.) The 
Kirshiz are a small walldering horde, found espe 
cally Ny the valley of the 4er-aichan, Some of 
the Atthans anil Kirehiz are descendants of the 
hostages retail by Timour: there are some 
Chinese who lave a sunilar oricin, ‘Lhe Bohe- 
nuans, ar Zingcaites, here called Miazaneé, are of 
wnknown oxtraction, and live in (ifferent com- 
pues TE every part of the ecuultiry: they tell for- 
fhnes, ane have all the other occupritions OF vipsies, 
The -hows live almost enlirely in Bokhara citys 
where there are alse S00 EFlindoos, who are not al- 
lowed to bevel fomptes, have idols, walk in pro- 
Cesstons, being their families heyomdl the Oxus, or 
purchase female slaves, and are prescribed a par- 
tivular dress. They come chictly from Sinde: are 
Very sober and orderly, industrious and devoted 
o trade, in which they often amass constlerable 
weitlth, 

eloricudinre,—This is the principal source of the 
nafintal werkt: rice, wheat, barley, Jowaree, se- 
KOULGDD, TWHLLZG, INnVOHI. mehais, and beans. are the 
chref obfeets oPeulture. oS, of the Oxus the wheat 
elds, when sown, viel crops for three SUCCESSIVE 
Years, Whon the first harvest js linished, the 
wittle are turned in upon the stubble tieids + and 
Wks grow up and ear: ad a 
Hurd but seanty erop is reaped in the same way, 
At Rarakool, iy Gokhara Proper, the return is said 
fu be seventolls at Balk the wheat ripens in a 
month > the cropa are very good, aml the stalk ag 
lush as in England. Wheat is usually sown in 
Mituni, and reaped in dilly; and the fiehls are 
afterwards ploushed fur peas, Which are gathered 
In ihe same year, Barley is sown early in March, 
mil reaped Lefure wheat: it comes in the piace of 
Oats, Which are not used in Rokhara, Jowurec 
(Holeus sacecheratus), wich, with wheat and me- 
lots, occupies most of the surface, comes to matu- 
nity in nearly the same period as barley : i¢ pTOWwS 
to five feet in heivht, and affords bath fran for thie 
poor, and, by its leaves, good forage for the cattle. 
itis commonly surrounded by trenrebs of hemp and 
eotton, from the seeds of which oi] is extracted, 
AA considerable quantity of cotton is Crown and 
exportcal, both raw amd manutaetured, thé Sreuter 
part of it being sent to Russia. Urefoil is cut 
seven or eight times a vear: madder is grown, 
anil tobacco: the best of wiieh is fram Kurshee. 
Beet-root, turnips, carrots, abound, Kurshee is 9 
“sheet? of wardens ani orchards, bit most of the 
stone fruit is inferior to that of Persia, There are 
many kinds of wrapos, and the raising prepared 
fromi those af Bokhara are unrivalled for size and 
Wavour, and beautifully transparent. The mul- 
berry ix Jarcely crown for rearing silisvorms, and 
much dtertion is bestowed upon them, The yines 
are Hot pruned, as in Europe, The wines have 
little flaveur. and will not keep long, ‘The most 
celebrated fruit is the melon, which is of several 
kinds; one is oval, with a2 ereen or yellow skin, 
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sometimes 4 ft, in circumference, and of a most generally bad, and the cutlery inferior to that of 
delicious flavour, Winter melons are aaid to sur-| Persia. ‘The canals are,large; and all the villages 
pass all the others, Cucumbers also attain great | are situated on the banks either of a river or canal, 
size and excellence, The iris, rose, aster, and| and consist generally of about a hundred houses 
sunflower, are cultivated a great deal in the gar-j built of earth, sometimes walled round, and inter- 
dens, which are very large and numerous, The} sected by public ways not so narrow as those of 
fickls are parted into ¢anaés, cach of which com-| the towns: in their centre 13 commonly a public | 
prises a surface of 3,600 square yards ; their limits { fountain, or small reservot., There are very few 
are formed by ditches for irrigation, The want of | towns; they are all built on rivers, and surrounded 
water is the great hindrance to the progress of | by cultivated fields: Bokhara, Samarcand, Kur- 
agriculture, as, wherever there are neither rivers | shee, Karakool, and Balk are the principal; the 
nor canals, the ground is uncultivated, Property | rest are but large villages. 
in Jand is of five kids: Jst, The state property, Commerce.—Bokhara, though politicalty of se- 
which is the most considerable, 2ndly, Fhe #4a- | condary importance, holds a pretty high position 
radj, the right to which was formerly deubtful | in the commercial world. Fruitful in the produe- 
between the government al certain proprietors, | tons of the earth, Where all around 2s deselation, 
mil has been ceded to the latter, on payment of a} it ts a central mart, where the commodities of 
light tax. drdly, Fiefa, bestowed for military ser- | Marope, China, Persia, India, and Canbul, may be 
viecs,  4dibly, Properties of individuals, And, | exchanged with advantage. Peter the Great of 
fihly, Legacies for religious purposes, The state | Russia wished te open a communication between 
territory, as well as other property, is let ; gavern- | the Caspian and the banks of the Oxus: he suc- 
Incnt receiving as rent two-lifths of its produce, ceeded mm opening roads from the S, of? Asiatic 
Cattle, —Bokhara is rich in cattle: the sheep | Russia to the E. of the Aral Sea; and for more 
and goats lain the first notice, sinee the one yields | than acentury they have been annually travelled 
the eelebrated skins and the other a wool, only | by the caravans of Bokhara, whieh bring back the 
tnferier fur shawls to that of Cashmere, These | manufactures of Russia. The tirst caravan leaves 
flocks graze on furze and dry erass, and their iiesh | the city of Bokhara about the vernal equinox, The 
is sweet and well-flavoured, AL the sheep are of | river Sir 3s crossed when frozen. This caravan 
the variety with Jarge tails, some of which vicld | reaches Troitska (lat. 54° N., long, 61° 20’"ES in 
as mueh as 15 Ibs. tallow. The deseription of | about 65 days, The second starts a menth later, 
sheep which produces the jet black curly fleeee, | but does not reach the Sir till May, the merchants 
THe info caps In Persia, and se much esteemed | joinins it in the interim, Its destination is Oren- 
evervwhere, is peculiar to Karakoal, a small can-; burg. The third and largest leaves about the 
ton between Bokhara and the Oxus. The animal; middle of Mav, and reaches the Russian fronticr 
wil) thrive nowLlere else, and has been transpurted | at Nove Uetsk in 48 or 50 days. Its course is by 
to Persia and other eountrics without success: | the NF. extremity of fhe Sea of Aral, and over the 
when removed it loses the peculiarity in its Heeee, | 4lugajar mountains to the sources of the Mek. 
and becomes like other sheep, The annualexport | ‘The caravans from Russia set off from the middle 
of skins amounts to abont 200,000, the best of | of September to the middle of Novengber, That 
Which are seut to Constaniinople, ‘The goats | from Troitska, with ironware bought In the go- 
¥ield the shaw] wool and are about the common | verument of Orenburg, is the earliest. Merchants 
s1xe, afa dark colour; and many belong to the | whe have attended the fair at Nifni-Novgorod 
wandering Kirechiz tribes, The oxen are neither | send ther goods by the great caravans which leave 
large nor strong, and beef is caten only by the | Orenburg aud Orsk m the first half of November, 
poor: mutton is the food for which there is the | ‘The want of fuel obliges them to scatter in the 
greatest market, The horses of Loorkmania are | Russian steppes, but elsewhere the saksaul grows 
large and bony, and more remarkable for strength | abundantly. The Kirghiz are the principal car- 
and bottom than symmetry or beauty, The Uzbek | riers. There is a caravan route from Bokhara to 
tribe, of Karabeer, possess the must matchless | Petropayalosk, or Kizziljar (lat, 54° 30° N., long. 
horses in the Mast: the breed was motroduced by | GU9 BE.) on the Issim, by Tashkand. This is a 
Tamerlane, or Timour, into the country round | journey of 90 davs, Russian iron is brought by 
Semarcand aud ShulursSubz, All the trate of | this route, and 1s sent to Hissar, Badakhshan, 
Roekhara, lawwever, is carried on by means of | Khulm, and Maimanna, Two caravans arrive 
camels: these havea slee& coat, as fine as that of | vearly from Khokand with Chinese goods, and 
a horse, and shed their hairin summer, from which | three from Mashhad, (Mr. Davies’s Report on 
a fine waterproof cloth, of close and heavy texture, | the Trade of Central Asia, published by order of 
is rotnulactured, The Taetrian camel, with two | the H. of C., of Feb, 11, 1864.) 
lumps, and tufts of black hair on the neck and | ‘The exports from Russia comprise silk, cotton, 
thighs, abounds S. of the Obxus, aud cam carry a | wool, coarse chluntzcs, cotton-thread (which is in 
burden of 6 ewt,; the dromedary is common in! much request}, lamb-skins, and others, ‘The re- 
Hekhara: the asses are large, sturdy, and much ! turns are paid in latch erowns and ducats, Span- 
used: there are wo mules, | ish piastres, and Kussian silver roubles. The tetal 
No consideratle manufacture is found in Bok- | exports te Itussia are valued at 320,0002 Silk 
hara; none employing more than“ four or fiye | and cotton are sent in large quantities to Canubul, 
workmen at atime. Cotten thread, suk stiffs af, and even into India; and wook as well, which 
different colours, leather, excellent shazreen, good | fetches from 63 toS tillas (44 to 52£ 7s.) per 256 Ibs, 
sabres, kutves, and other steel arti@les, Jocks, hard- | Eng, The lamb-skins of Karakool are paid for in 
ware, cokl and silver mountings for knives and | ready money by foreign merchants, 
sabres, rings and other jewelery, arlicles of tumery, The imports from India are the same as those 
ani fire-armis, are anesthe chief productions, into Caubul; a half of the 2,000 camel-loads that 
Women are often employed in embroidery, and, reach the latter country yearly from India pass on 
especially in divesting the cotton of its seeds, | into Turkestan, Muslins, Benares brocade (about 
which oeenpies Imany bands, No farther use is | 600 peces), white cloth frum the Punjab for turbans, 
imide of hemp than to procure an intoxicating | sugar, and shawls, which pass through to Russia, 
drugs sugar and eunfectionery are made from the | are the chief importa, Tull within the last 50. 
manna found on the cunel-thorn, The Jews and | yéars the trade in European fabrics was with Rus-* * 
others excel in the art of dyeing, but leather is | sia only, through Orcnharg and Troitska ; but it is 
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now carried on more extepsively through India 
and Caubul, 
cloth, muslins 
Russian and Engtish manufacture 
often Polish or German, imitatip 
nankeen, gald thread, hardy rare, metala, cutlery, 
jewellery, leather, paper, Kirmiz dye, refined 
suger, &c. Not less than three-fourths of the artay 
cles from Russia and India are of British manu- 
facture. Hritish chintzes, which realise sometimes 
AQ per eont., and broadeloth are, hke most other 
British manufactures, valned hy the females of 
hath Caubui and Bukhara greatly above those of 
Russia. 

The routes to Caubnl and Bokhara from Pe- 
shawur are by the Khiyvbur, Tatra, and Abkhana 
Passes, which wniite at Dakke in the Jalalabad cis- 
tnet. The distance ix about 116 kos (equal to 
133 miles) to Caubuls and in all 492 kos (equal 
to 429 miles) te Rekhara hy the Bamian route, 
being 41) days’ Jowney, The route by the Keu- 
shad Dass is three days shorter, hut more diffieult, 
From Boklara te Khekand is 15 days’ jaurney, 
thence to Kashgar 14, a 


» andthe chintzes, 
n brocade, velvet, 


ton to Yarkand 5, The 
Khybur Pass is generally avoided by carayvana, 
The Airilis even when subsidized will not refrain 
from plunder, and the Amirof Caubul has there- 
fore recently discontinued the allowances hitherto 
pud to them; otherwise the Kiybur is by far the 
easiest. route, The others are protected by thie 
Momund chief of Lalpoora, who holds lis dands on 
this condition ; at the passes tolis are levied on 
horsemen and foot passengers, ‘Phe road from 
Peshawur to Caubul is ft for camels throucheut, 
and possesses the great, advatitage of being prac- 
ticable throusrhout the Year; but kafilas seldom 
travel in the months of January and February. 
Between Canbul aud Khalm the 


lnghest passes are 
Hajigak (11,700 fi), K dla, and Dundan Shikan 
in traversing (these, 


provisions must be carried, 
This portion of the Hindu Khbush is entirely desti- 


. tute of trees; camels and ponies are used in the 
Aummer; but the former, according: to Khanikaff, 
hare only come into use curing: the last 40 years, 
On this route caravans eujoy a fair degree uf 
security, (Mfr. Davies's Report on the Trade of 
Central Asia, 1864.) The trausport through Cau- 
nil custs little; and if Russia nayvizate the Wolga, 
Britain commands the two great thoroughfares of 
the Ganges and the Indus. By the trade with 
the Chinese territ. of Cashyar and Tarkuud, Bok- 
hara derives coarse porcelain, musk, bullion, tea, 
alka raw ancl manufactured, rhubarb, and Tibet 
wonk The Persian trade is inconsiderable ; Kir- 
man shawls, sugar, and opium, are the elicf im- 
ports: the latter is re-exported tu China, From 
Kekan are reeeived white coltona, silks, mere 
durable than those of Bokhara, and a raw silk of 
inferior quality, The commerce with Russia is 
tad to employ 3,008 camels; that with all other 
countries as many more: but it is said that none 
of the merchants are possessed af 40,0002, from 
their frequent and severe losses by the pillage of 
the wandering tribes, 
| Mokey.— Weights—TVhe coins it use are the tefica 
(gold), worth 24s. 4.5 the tonge (silver) = Tied, + 
and the pou! (copper) = "27644, Weights: the Aeg- 
mins 1A ktlog, (201 Ibs.) 5 seer (85% The.) 
The duties on European goods sre very moderate, 
being only 24 peg cent.; a Christian must, how- 
ever, pay 20), and a Mindoo LU per cent, These 
injunctions are derived trom tlhe Koran: but as 
ihe Koran inculeates strict protection to the mer- 
chant, andl as the people are strict observers af its 
Precepts, in no Mohammedan COULTTY is thera so 
touch safety and freedom from exaction fur the 
tracer, 
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The importa from Russia are white 
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professedly spent in the 
support of mosques and moollahs, but the present 
khan is supposed te use a considerable portion to 
maintain his armed foree, These revenues are de~ 
aived chiefly from land, which in Turkestan is 
valued according to the waier whieh fertilises it : 
the total amount is estimated by Mevendorft at 
about 400, 0002, (by Burmes, at 369,8502) + but halt 
the land is enjoyed by the chureh. Other taxes 
arc those on merchandise, whieh in the late khai’s 
relyn were not levied until the goads were sokl: 

taxes on the farmers’ produce, on gardens, orchards, 

and melon beds; on dried fruits, manna, and xking ; 

customs ou goods enteriug the capital: a Salpitil- 

tivn-tax on all the inhabitants of the country nat 

Mohammeilans, and in time of war 2 tax on cach 

householder, The land revenues are received by 

the Aakims, or governors of districts, who pay the 

engtoyes and troops cantoned in their prov. before 

forwarding the collections to the roval treasury t 

fhe administration of the finances js entirely in 

the hands of the khan himself and his vizier, 

the Government ix a combined monarchy and 
spotic: but does nothing 


hierarchy : the khan is de 
without the advice ane authority of the macllahs, 
or priests. This arises from no Inability on his 
pare Co assert his power; hut from the constitution 
of the monareliv, which is exclusively based on 
the laws of the Koran, here more slrictly onloreed, 
perhaps, than jn any other Mohammedan country, 

fornicrly re- 


The order of stecession toa the throne 
should be of the family 


qtired only that the khan 
of Jonghiz, whether hy the male or female line ; 
but Chat famity is not now on the throne, He 
takes the title of ameer ead moomuneen, oT © ecom- 
mander of the faithful,’ and looks upon himsclf as 
one of the heads of the Mohammedan relivian, 
paying, however, a respect to the sultan of Cone 
stantinople, of whom he calls hinigplf ‘the how- 
hearer’ The soush begee, or Vizier, has great in- 
Huenee, aud his hich’ office has latterly become 
hereditary in his fainily: all the local governments 
are Hed by his dependauts or nominees, Kyvery 
town or villaze is ruled by moollahs, the deseen- 
dants of the first ealiplis, and, excepting the khan, 
ttie vizier, and priesthood, there is ne other body 
having auwy weiche in the country: there are no 
subordinate klians, nobles, or rajahs, as in Iidia: 
nothing, in short, bearing any semblance of a teudal 
aristocracy, The court displays no magnificence: 
the same system of government has existed in 
Bokhara from the earliest ages of Mobammedaniam, 
The tomans, or districts, Sre roverned by hakima, 
who are i direet communication with the khan; 
each ts assisted by three functionaries, viz. a super 
intendent. of police, a receiver of Imposts, and a 
secretary, All the chief towns have a ead, or 
Judge; the smaller ones only a commissary of 
police: the eadi is assisted by a mnufti, and in the 
capital by two: the police is striet and cftictent, 
and the roads in the interior are free from robbers, 
and severe; guited wholly 


Justice is summary 
by the Koran, and often capricious aud contra- 
dictory ; but nowhere in Asia js there so much 
protection afforded to all classes. The most trivial 

fines, imprison- 


offences are punished with death : 
Hows, are also employed, 


ment in dungeons, aud } 

The Armed Force consista of about 20,000 horse 
and 4,000 foot, levied from the different provs., 
but without discipline ; independent. of a militia 
OF O0,000 horse, 1U000 of whieh are from Balkh 
and the countries 8. the Oxus; and which are 
stldem called on to serve, and when embodied re— 
cclye no pay. ‘The regulars are paid in grain, each 
solilier receiving 8 maunds of 248 Ibs, yearly; their 

assignments of land. The regular force 


chiefs have 
consists whally of Uzbeks, who, though not goud 
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soldiers, are superior, as irregular cavalry. They 
are armed with curved sabres, long knives, and 
heavy spears 20 ft. in length, with a short blade: 
some wear a shiort coat of mail, a helmet of iron, 
or a round shield of buffalo hide; the infantry 
earry matchlocks, but use them very indifferently. 
There are no native artillerymen; the artillery 
consists of 41 field picees, which lie neglected in 
the citalel at Tokhara, Few troops are drawn 
from the 8, of the Oxus; the Arabs are good 
soldiers, but the Tarkmans cannot be coerced, 
Religion. —The people are all Soonte Mahom- 
medans; their religion has great influence over all 
their usages: and the intolerance of their seet 
causes tieessarit batesl towards their Shiite newh- 
ours, the Persians. Intolerance and livotry are 
amongst the most prevalent wational vices, and 
no reHyion other than the national one may be 
publicly prafessed ; though the Jews tind means 
ta avoid the injimetion, Dauly public prayer is 
enjoined, and in the capilal nothing is allowed te 
he sold during the hotir so emplaved; andl the 
police officers expel with whips persons then ex- 
posing their merchandise in the markets, There 
are colleges at Boklara, but theology alone is 
studied, and proselydisin is greatly encouraged by 
the wovernment. Astrology is honoured highly, 
for superstition is very prevalent: magic 1s timnly 
beHeved in, and its uripin referred to [idia, 
Education and Social Life-—Rokhara itself for 
a dong period was considered a learned as well as 
aholy place; Timour and Baber encouraged lite- 
miture: which has, however, greatly declined since 
the Uzbek conquest.  Notwithstandiig a peredt 
number of colleges in the capital and schools 1m 
the cauntry, most of the pop. know neither how 
to read or write, The children of the Tadjiks 
acquire these branches, and some knowledge of 
figures, te serve them as taerchants, stice they are 
very rarely members of the chief clergy: thie sons 
of the most apwalent persons generally learn only 
ia read, write, and get the Koran by heart, still 
a respect for knowledge and its professors ls gene- 
ally prevalent: to found schools a4 an act of piety, 
as well as to feed poor scholars; and these often 


come wiinvited and unknown to the aezges of 


the rich, aud receive money, Geography, astro- 
nomy, history, and medicine are nevertheless in a 
very low state. 

The diet of the people is very simple: after 
rnomming prayers, they take fea, mixedl with milk, 
salt, and oily substances, of which mixture they 
are very fond. At fouwe or five o'clock they dine 
on rice, carrots, turmips, &e., with anatton, or other 
meat. Phe Uzheks sometimes cat horsefesh, but 
it is expensive; checse, milk, and fat are much 
used: a sheep is killed, and the entire tail, how- 
ever large or fat, is melted up with the meat, and 
cooked iia single boiler, Tinmediately after dinner 
they take tea, prepared as in Murope ; coffee is Nat. 
used, They eat with their fingers, knives and 
forks being unknown, Drunkenness, if public, 
would be perhaps punished even with death, 

The dress of the men consists m one or two 
long robes of catton cloth ; the under longer than 
the upper; anda white cotton turban 5 or, amongst 
the Uzbeks, a cap of red cloth, berdered with 
inartens’ skins: here, as well as at Constant 
naple, the farm of the head-covering indicates the 
distinctions of rank, A}] wear large white trow- 
sers, and close short drawers: the meh public 
functionarics are often halited in Cashinere shawls, 
and cloth of gold. The dress of the women differs 
little from that of the men; they wear the same 
pelisses, but the sleeves are ticked together, and 
died behind: richly decorated boots; and have 
always a black yet over the fiee: the Turkman 
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women are, however, not veiled, Both sexes often 
stain the nails red with henna, and the Persians 
use this herh to dye their beards; the women.-: 
braid their hair, and Ddlacken their eyelids and 
eyebrows with plumbage. The languages in usd 
are the Persian and Turkman; the latter is spoken 
by the Lzbeks and wandermg tribes 5. of the 
Qxus, and is remarkable for its rudeness. The 
articles of luxury in use are very few; their dress 
and horses constitute nearly all the personal pro- 
perty of the people; their houses are ill built, 
almost destitute of furniture: they have neither 
plate, class, ner clocks, and very seklom a watch, 
The neh bave muy slaves, whe are brought from 
Orgunjé, and are mostly Persians, seldom Russians 
or (Chinese, 

dftstory.— Alexander penetrated into both Bac- - 
trina and Transoxiana, which were after his 
death ruled liv jus successors, ‘The Arabs con- 
quered this country at the end of the 7th, er in 
the carly part of the 8th, and Jenghiz Khan de- 
Vastited iin the lath century: it was the native 
couttry of the next great caster conqueror, Ti- 
mor. whose successers were dispossessed, by the 
Uzbeks, in the berinning of the 16th century. 
Nadir Shah, carly m the 18th century, took Bok- 
hara: but the government soon after fell again 
inte the hands of the Uzbeks and of the descen- 
danuts of Jenghiz: that family has, however, ceased 
toa reyen since 2800, The late khan devoted him- 
self whelly to religion, and died in 1825, leaving 
a kingdom that had suffered insults and encreach- 
ments on every sule, from his own want of atten- 
tien te temparal concers. ‘The present sovereign, 
his son, is on amicable terms with the neighbour- 
ing states of Khiva and Canbul, and the empires 
of China and Turkey: with the Persians the. 
Uzbeks bald no commimications and in Kokan 
the influence of Russia predominates, (Burnes’s 
Travels in Bokhara in 1832-1884, 2 vols. &va., 
18355 Mevendortf, Yovage d’Orenbourg & Douk- 
hara, Paris I#26; Ihanikoff, ieisen m DBuk- 
luira, T8043 Vambery, Travels in Central Asia, 
Lond, 1864: Davies’s Report on the ‘Trade of 
Central Asia; and official papers.) 

BokHaka (the. treasury of scrences), a celebrated 
city of Coutral Asia; cap. af the above Ahanat, 
an seat of the khan; on the left hank, and with- 
infer Ym, of the “Zer-afchan, at the W. end of its 
valley; 113 m, WSW. Samarcand, and 250 m, 
NW. Balk: hit, f° 48" N., lone. G49 26’ E. Pop. 
estimated at from 100,000 to TA0,000, The town 
is $m, in eire,; of a triangular shape, and sur- 
rounded by a wall of earth about 20 ft. bish, 
Hanked by round tawers and bastions, and pierced 
by twelve gates, with brick masonry, Dokhara 
ix surrounded by a flat but rich country, and is 
quite embosomed in trees, giving it a beautiful 
appearance at a distance, which however vanishes 
on entering it. The streets are se narrow that a 
laden camel iis up even the largest, and m the 
stInailer ones Lwe persons have difficulty in passing 
each other: they are also extremely dirty, and 
abwavs crowded with camels, horses, and asses, 
The houses ar¢ mostly small, and of one story; 
the common ones bat of sun-dried bricks, ona 
frame-work of wood; ethers of a superior kind are 
pauited and stuccoed, with Saracenic or pointed . 
arches set off with lapis Jazuh and gilding; the 
roofs of all are flat; and they have but a bare 
wall without windews facing the public ways: 
except in one building, there 18 ne glass whatever 
About 100 ponds and fountains, constructed of 
squared stone, furnish the population with water: 
the ty is also intersected by canals shaded by. 
mulberry-trees, which bring water from the Zer- 
alvhan ; the main canal fram which is opened every | 
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fifteen days. There is scarcely a garden or bury- 
ing-pround within the walls; ‘the traveller winds 
his way among lofty and arched bazars of brick, 
and sees cach trade in its separate quarter of the 
city : here the chintz-sellers, there the shoemakers ; 
one arcade filied with silks, another with cloth. 
Iverywhere he meets with ponderous and massy 
buildings, colleges, mosques, and lofty minarets,’ 
The principal structure is the Aerk, or khan’s 
palace, nearly in the centre of the eity, built on a 
natural elevation between 250 and 300 ft. high, 
surrounded by a brick wall 70 ft. high, with a lofty 
entrance of brick decorated by a niinarct on either 
side. ‘This fortress contains the residence of the 
suverelgn, his harem, and a masque, all encircled 
by a garden, tovether with the residence of the 
vialer, wud his public courts of audience; stables, 
harracks, &e,: the gates, both yfthe palace and of 
the outer city, are shut at twilight, and a double 
guard mounted. There are 360 mosques, and 366 
schools and colleges in Bokhara, superintended by 
abont 300 myollahs, who undertake the charge ot 
both religion and education ; Bokhara always en- 
Joyed the titles of holy and learned, The masques 
and colleres are generally situated opposite each 
other, and have a@ striking resemblance in their 
architecture: that of the former is the most varied ; 
the principal mosque covers a space 300 ft. square, 
and has a cupola rising to one-third that height, 
and covered with blue enamelled tiles: most of 
these buildings are of brick, and the courts of 
sume paved with stane, The handsomest structure 
in Bukhara is a college of King Abdoolla, built in 
Ito, which has a lofty arehed entrance, some 
heautiful enamel, and a white marble pavement: 
the largest college here was built at an expense 
of 40,000 roubles in specie, defrayed by Cathe- 
nine IT. of Russia, Attached to the great mosque 
is a brick tower, or minaret, 210 ft. high, built by 
Timour, in good proportions; the materials dis- 
posed in ingenious patterns, and the whole in good 
preservation, Criminals are thrown fram this 
tower; but, excepting on these cecasions, ne one 
ascends it but the high-priest, to call the people 
to prayers; and he only on Fridays, since it over- 
looks most of the private gardens in the city, and 
the most scrupulous endeavours are made to se- 
clude the women in DBokhara from the gaze of 
every stranger, W. of the palace is a small 
aquare, the Segistan, surrounded with massive 
buildings, colleges, shops, and stalls; a third part 
wf the city consists of shops and hotels; and the 
jewellery and cutlery of Europe, the tea of China, 
the sugar of Tiidia, the spices of Manilla, the 
shawls of Cashmere, and every other article of 
use or ornament, may be purchased. Many of the 
merchants remain night and day in their shops, 
having no other habitation; the bazars are gene- 
tally open every day, excepting those for slaves, 
coms, and other such luxuries, which are open 
but twiec a week. ‘There are 4,100 Jews in Bok- 
hara, which is proportionally more than in any 
other eastern city, and they contend they are 
hetter treated here than clsewhere, though they 
are confined to a residence ui three particular 
streets, are subject to high imposts, and not per- 
mitted ta build a new synagogue, Sir A. Bumes 
‘gives a graphic description of the daily scene in 
Bokhara (Travels, ii, 237-239) :—‘From morn to 
night the crowd which assembles raises the hum- 
ming noise, and one is stunned at the moving 
mass of human beings, In the middle of the 
area, the fruits of the season are sold under the 
shade of @ square piece of mat, supported by a 
angle pole, One wonders at the never ending 
employment of the fruiterers, in dealing out their 
Crone meoelane ‘aariesate iannlng nnoarhae tmanrt 
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and plums, to a continued succession of purchasers, 
It is'with difficulty that a passhee can be foreed 
through the streets, and it is only done at the 
momentary risk of being ridden over by some one 
on a horse or donkey, The latter animals are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and amble along at a quick pace 
with their riders and burdens. Carts of a light 
construction are also driving up and down, since 
the streets are not too narrow to admit of wheeled 
carriages, In every part of the bazar there are 
people making tea, which is done in large Euro- 
peau urns, instead of teapota, and kept hot by a 
metal tube. ‘The love of the Bokharese for tea is, 
I believe, without parallel; for they drink it at all 
times and places, and in half a dozen ways: with 
and without sugar; with and without milk: with 
grease; with salt, &e, The day is ushered in 
with guzzling and tea-drinking, and hundreds of 
beys and donkeys, laden with milk, hasten to the 
busy throng. The milk is sold in small bowls, 
over which the cream fluats: a lad will bring 
twenty or thirty af these to market in shelves 
supported and suspended by a stick over his 
Shoulder, Whatever number may be brought, 
speedily disappear among the tea-drinking popu- 
lation of this great city, Next to the venders of 
this hot beverage, one may purchase “ rahut i jan,” 
or the delight of life,” grape jelly, or syrup mixed 
up with chopped ice, ‘This abundance of jee is 
one of the greatest luxuries in Bokhuara, and it 
may be had ull the cold weather makes it un- 
necessary,’ Another and more recent traveller, 
Armenius Vambeéry, a Hungarian, who visited 
the city of Tokhara in 1865, describes a scene, 
to which he was led by a native, as follows :— 
‘He conducted me through the ‘Timtche Tehay 
Furushi (Tea Bazar) to the renowned place Lebi 
Hauz Divanbeghi (bank of the reservoir of the 
Divanbeghi). For Bekhara I found this a most 
attractive spot, It is almost a perfect square, 
haying in the centre a deep reservoir, 100 ft. long 
and 8U broad; the sides are of square stones, with 
elght, steps leading to the surface of the water. 
About the margin stand a few fine elm trees, and 
in their shade the inevitable tea booth, and the 
mamovars (tea-kettle) looking like a colossal cask 
of beer, It is manufactured in Russia expressly 
for Dukhara, and invites every one to a cup of 
erect tea, On the other three sides, bread, fruit, 
confectionery, and meats warm anid cold are ox- 
posed for sale on stanis shaded by eane mats. 
The hundreds of shops inipyovised for the occasion, 
around which crowds of lenging mouths or hungry 
customers hum like bees, present us with a very 
characteristic spectacle. On the fourth side, that 
to the west, which is in the form of a terrace, we 
find the mosque Mesdjidi Divanbeghi, At its 
front there are also a few trees, where Dervishes 
and Meddah (public reciters} recount in verse and 
prose, and actors represent simultaneously, the 
hero actions of famous warriors and prophets, to 
which performances there are never wanting crowds 
of curious listeners and spectators,’ (Vambery, 
Travels in Central Asia, Lond. 1865.) At Bok- 
hara, the learned, or wonld-be-learned, ave seen 
poring over the tattered pages of Toorkee or Per- 
sian lure, at bouk-stalls, and at the doors of the 
colleges the students are often seen lounging after 
the labours of the day ; ‘not, however, so gay, or 
so young, 48 the tyros of a European university, 
but many of them grave and demure old men, 
with more hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, 
than the youths in other quarters of the world,’ 
Tach of these resident students has a fixed allow- 
ance, as well as the professors; the colleges are 
well cndowed, and possess many of the surround- 
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individuals for that purpose, as well as the whole 
of the bazars and baths, ‘The baths, of which 
there are eighteen, can accommodate 270,000 
people yearly, and bring an anima revere of 
14002: some are verv Jarye. The colleges are 
shut fer six months in the vear, when the students 
work in the ficlds for a subsistence; their course 
of study generally lasts seven or cight years: 
they come from all the neighbouring countries 
except Persia, ‘With the twilight, the busy scene 
in Bokhara closes, the king’s drum beats, it 1s re~ 
echocl Ly others in every part of the city, and at 
a certain hour ne one is permitted to meve out 
without 2 lantern, From these arrangements, the 


police of the city is excellent; and large bales af | 


cleth are left om the stalls at night with p 
sulety, ATL is silenee until morning. 

The origin of Bukhara is uncertain, but it 1s 
believed to have been at first but a collection of 
dishermen’s huts, its site having abounded with 
small lakes, It is supposed te be at noe great 
distance from the ancicnt Trytectra, but which 
Ptolenvy places on the opposite side the “er- 
afchan, or river of Sogdiana, In a.p. 7 it was 
tiken by the Arabs, and between S06 and IIS was 
very flourishing, and the seat af the Samanide 
dynasty, Jenghiz Khan burnt it in J219, amd it 
was not tchuilt till near the end of Lis life: it 
was threatened, but saved, by his grandson, Un- 
der Timour it flourished anew ; but since the rule 
af the Uzbeks has rather declined, though it be 
still the most renowned city in Central Asia, 
(Burnes’s Travels, i, 229-261, Meyendorll, Voy, 
pp. 64-186, Vainbery, Travels in Central Asia, 
THG5.) 

BOULBEC. a town of France, dep. Scine [Inte- 
roure, cap, cant. at the foot and on the declivity 
of 2 hill washed by the Bolbec, (8m, ENT. Llavre, 
near the ratlway from Rouen to Havre, Pop, 
avd in PSG], ‘This is a handsome thriving town. 
Waving Leen almost. entirely burnt down in 1760, 
it was rebuilt on a regular plan, [TLouses partly 
Of brick, and parthy of hewn stone, streets wile 
aud well laid out, the principal bemg ornamented 
with twe fountains surmounted by statues in mar- 
lie, In the environs are a namber of eountry 
houses, It has a chamber of commerce, and a 
council of prad’-hommes; and was early, and is 
now, very extensively engaged in the spinning 
all manufacture of cotton, * Bolbec,’ says MM. 
Dupin, ‘is advantageously situated for commerce, 
bringing raw cotton feam Havre, and coal from 
Fecamp and Hartleur, while she sends ner products 
to Rouen—ihe great mart for all sorta of cattan 
goods, ‘The manufacturers of Golhec unite a spirit 
of order and ceauomy to activity and enterprise: 
their estahlishments are ou a level with the pro- 
eyess of industry, The workmen are not al] con- 
centred in the town; many of them live in the 
adjoining country; they are in comforiable cir 
eumstances and happy.’ ‘There are in the district. 
af which Balbee is the capital, above 20,000 work- 
people employed in the spinning and weaviny of 
colton, producing goods of the annual value of 
above 25,000,000 fr, or 1000,0002 sterling,  lox- 
elusive af cotton, it alse produces various deserip- 
— tions of woollen and linen goods, and has tanneries 
aud dye-works, "There is here no local tax or oe¢- 
trot on the goods imported inte the town, 
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BOLGARY, or QUSPENSKOI, a village of | 


Russia in Enrepe, gov. Kasan, on the right bank 
of the Wolga, 16 m. SW. Spask, Pop. 800 in 
HO. Jn the vicinity are the ruins of the ancent 
city of Boulehar, the capital of the Tiulgarians, 
It was visited by Peter the Great in his expedition 
against the Persians m 1722, and has since been 
risited and described by Erdmann and others. 
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ROLL, a city of Asiatic Turkey, in Natola, cap. 
sanjiak, 85m. NW). Angora; lat. 40° 43° N., long. 
31° 19° KE. Estimated pop, 10,000, It is situated 
an an emincnee, at the W. extremity of a rich 
and fertile plain, on or near the site of the ancient 
city known to the Romans by the name of #far- 
rienapolis, The rains of a castle stand on the 
summit of a stmnali lull, It is a poor place, con- 
sisting of about 1,000 houses, principally inhabited 
by Turks, with a few Armenians, but no Greeks, 
It has twelve mosques, a square or market-place, 
a ypnublie bath; is the residence of a pacha of twe 

dils, aud, as it lies an the direct read from Erze- 
run ta Constantinople, is a considerable thorouzh- 
fare fur caravans. There are mineral baths within 
about dm, of the town, to which the ‘Turks resort 
in ereat numbers, 
BOLIVIA, a republican stale of & America, 
comprised between lat. 89 30° and 259 40° 5. and 
| donage, 5k°o and T!° W.; having N. and AW, the 
states of N. and &, Peru, EE. Grazil and Parazuay, 
S La lata and Chili, and W. the Pacilic Ocean, 
Extreme Jeneth, XN, to B. above 1,100 m.; ditto 
breadth, above 740 m.; area, 475.298 Eng. sq.m, 
Pon, 1,987,852 m (Ros. Inehuled ur the popula- 
tion returns are 245,000 Todians. ‘The repubite is 
| divided inte nine provinces, as shown in the sub- 
| joined table -— 
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Provinces Tnhahitants 
BaDaz . ATajs22 
Cochabamba . aig 83 
Potosi ' . Be] 29 
Chuquivace  . | Deh Gos 
Cri . . Vit 1 
Sinta Crag . 143,164 
Tari . ‘ 834i 
Yen. ‘ ‘ bu theo 


Aviom” . . 
Aborigines . 


5278 
245,100 


LOST dog 


Total ., a | 





The capital of the republic is Chiuquisaca, in 
the prow. of the same name, with 19,760 inhabi- 
tauts. Dut there are three larger towns, namely, 
La Paz, with 76,372, Cochabamba, with 44678, 
and Petosi, with 22,450 inhabitants, all according 
to the census of 1848. There is only one port of 
any importance, Cobija, on the South Pacific, with 
a population of 2,380, 

Surface.— Mountains -—The country presents, in 
ita various divisions, very different conditions of 
surface, elevation, and climate, On the W. itis 
traversed by lofty mountains, while on the E. it 
stretches ant into immense plains, The Andes, 
which enter olivia at its 8. extremity, give off, 
near lat. 249, a lateral FE, range of no great. eleva- 
tion, which forms the boundary for 4 considerable 
distance between Bolivia and La Plata. About 
lat, 2U° the Andes divide into two great chains, 
which mm parallel to each other to between lat, 
14° and 15° 8. where they again unite. The 
farthest VW. of these chains is called the Cordillera 
of the Coast, or of the Andes; and the farthest 
[:., the Cordillera Heal: inchiding the intermediate 
country, they occupy a breadth of more than 236 
m. N. of lat. 18°, and 3, of that parallel of up- 
wards of 400 m.; and cover at least 100,000 sq, 
m. of surface, which, however, is partly im Pera. . 
Many lateral ridges, sent off" by the Cordillera 
Real, cover the deps. of Cochabamba and Chuqui- 
saca, together with a part of those of Potosi and— 
St. Cruz dela Sierra: the principal of these trans- 
verse ridges branches off from the Cordillera about . 
lat, 17° 10’, and running N, past the city of Cocha- | 
bamha, terminates within a few Jeagues of the | 
town of St. Cruz de-la Sierra, The summits of. 
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the W. Cordillera generally appear in the form | saguadcro, 13,000 ft. above the level of the sea, it 
elther of a trancated cone, or of a dame, and are : is temperate, and snow falls in Nov, and April, at 
iften volcanic: those of the E. Cordillera, as seen | the beginning and end of the summer Season. 
from the W., offer a succession of sharp ragred | The winter, from May to Nov., in the Desagiua- 
peaks and serrated ridges, and are not volcanic, , dero valley, is extremely dry, and although the 
hut In many parts hizhily metalliterous, The de- nights are could, the sky is serene and cloudless, 
clivity of the Bolivian Cordillera is rapid on either | fremendous hail and thunder-sterms are frequent 
side, but particularly soon the E.: the principal ; on the mountains, and earthquakes on thie evast,. 
elevations of both Cordilleras are about lat, 18° to! The reflection of the sun on the snow produces, 
11° S., where that of the W, chain is 22,350 ft. | in the higher regions in winter, a temporary 
(Sahama); of the I. 21,286 ft. above the level of | blindness + fow remarks as to comparative salubrity 
the sea. Many of the passes across both nats | have met our eye; but the banks of the Leni have 
are between 15,000 and 16,000 tt. in elevation, or | been particularised as remarkably healthy, 
near the limit, in this region, of perpetual snavw z Afimerals—Gold is found in many places, espe- 
while beneath the peaks of the [limani there is a clally on the E, (lechivity of the J, Gordillera, and 
corre, ar vidley, perhaps 18,000 ft. below the neigh- | in the sauds of all the rivers which fall from that 
hourtnge summit, probably the greatest differcnee range mte the Beni or its branches, Every one 
in elevation that has ever Fet heen observed be- | has heard of the riches of the silver-mines of 
fween any two similarly vontivwous points, (See | Potosi: but. it ts supposed that they are nearly 
ANDES.) |exhausted, aud at all events they are ney 
fi the 1, the country, which is, in many parts, | comparatively neglected. (See Porost,) Copper 
very little above the level of the sea, Is watered | abounds at Corucuero, &c.: ores of lead and tin, 
hy the Beui, Mamare, Ubahy, Pileomayo, and | salt, brimstone, nitre, and other voleanie products, 
other considerable rivers; a few isolated ranges of | are alse found, 
lulls are scattered over it, and in its §, partis the!  Megetubles—The mighty forests which cover 
watershed between the sources of the Amazon and | the banks of the E, rivers abound in the tinest: 
La Plata rivers, both of which receive cousilerable | timber, lit for every purpose af ship-building, car- 
uiHuents from Bolivia; but weithec this last-named: pentry, &e. The cocoa of Apolobamba, ALuxos, 
tract, nor the isolated hills previously mentioncd, | &e, is infinitely superior to that of Guyaquil 
appeir fo rise to any great heivht above the sen, (Reunder) : at is used by all elusses, and is cole 
The whole region is extremely fertile: but it is | brated for its nutriiieus wud resterative qualities, 
bearly ina state of mature, and covered with vast Tamuitinds, the chirtmoya, arlnges. lemons, ties, 
nimeval forests, The desert of’ Alwcama oceupios SULAT-Calle, ple-apples, Pladtams, &e, dlowrish da 
the country between the Andes and the Pucithe : it profusion on the banks of the Ben, 
extends far about 240 m. alone the coast, Paving Casearilla, iudige, cotton, rice, coffee, grain, cin- 
a vaniable breadth of from 30 to 60 m, tis never whom, copealhe, sarsayulitla, and other Valuable 
refreshied dy rain, and is almost as sterile aul reiriiges : furn-clastic, vanilla, dye-woouls, tohazece, 
worthless as the Sahara. The surtace, Which is | and eanes of various kinds, are all prluced in 
undeliting, aud in parts hilly, is covered with | an extraordmary abundance E, of the Ades, 
loose sand: the only habitable parts being the | Amongst other praduets, there is a species af 
harraw strips along the bauks‘of the rivers, ciinamo, called canes de claro, said to differ onhy 
There are mumeroius valleys in the Andes: the | in the ereater thickness of its bark, and darker 
poncipal is the great valley of Desneuadera, be colour, iron: the true clunamon, ‘She vegetation 
tween the Iwo Cordileras, extending trom lat. 15° [of the Desaguadero valley is peculiar: it has no 
tw 19° 30'S. having: an areca (Qneluding the Lake | trees: Lut the lower (istricts, if ancuitivated, are 
of ‘Fiticaca in its N, party of TR5U0 sq.m, covered with a very fine turf. - Phore are here 
Hirers— Leakes,—The Pringipal rivers are the | extensive Plautations of quinoa ( Chenopotium 
Vieni, Mamore, and the others which unite to form qeinod, Linn.) and of potatoes, which are found 
the Madeira, the largest afifuent of the Amazon, | wild on the aijacent hills; but it dees not ripen 
aid which run mostly in aN. direetion > ane the | the drier European graius, nor are there aoy pecu- 
Piltomayo, one of the chief branches of the Plata, | iar seasons for SOWH LE or harvesting, both those 
which waters the S, part of the country, howinye aperations beige carried on consentancously, In 
Mestlyin an E. direction. Bolivia includes the I. the narrow strips of land plong the rivers that ren 
and S. shores of the largest accumulation of fresh tthrowugeh the desert at Atacama, maize is raisedl, 
water on the Ss, American contineut-—the lake Ti- twith excellent fruits, cotton, sugar-canes, aud the 
ticaca, which oecupics an area of 4,000 sq.m. at | plant called Arynde onax, 
the height of 12,847 ft, above the ocean, an eleva. Antnals,—The tapir, Jaguar, leopard, and six or 
hon superior to that of the lughest. summits of the | seven sorts of monkeys, inhabit the banks af the 
Pyrenees, (See Trtmeaca.) It contains nume- | Beni; gnuaiacas, a]paces, a kind of hare, and a 
Tous strdd] islands, from one af which, celebrated ‘small animal of the family of Tiofentia, whose 
fur some Peruvian ruins, it derives ith mame: the | brrrewilye often renders travelling on horsebaelk 
only outlet for its waters is (he river Dosagiuadere, lunsate, are found in the Desaeuadero valley, Par- 
ranning from its SW. extremity through the valley prots, a bird of beautiful Pluinaye, as well as a 
tothe stuall lake of Attlagas; which latter, having | multitude of singiure birds, Inching che thrush 
Moontletis kept at the same level hy spontaneatus | ane Wluistler: several kinds of turkeys, &e.: several 
evaporation, In the E., lakes are Hamers, ad | species of «Lapaéibea. and an almndance af fie river 
samme af them, as thase of Lhahy and Grande, at | fish, are met with in Bulixia: the I. plains are 
wh mein length; but they have been Httle ox— PUifesied with imvriads of aMoving: reptiles and 
Hured by Europes, Insects, Vast herds of herued cattle teed on the 
Climate— Hain, 1s already stated, never, or but Jbnuks of (he rivers : horses, asses, mil mules, re 
very rarcly, falisson the coasts in the Pains to; the other domestic animals: the climate of the 
the EF, af the Alndes, the rainy BCHen, Which js | plains is tua hat tor sheen, 
hlentical with summer, lasts from October to April, ; People —The inhabitanis of Bolivia are of mixed 
dure which the rains are almost continuous, ard ree, Wilh. on the whole, more Kurepean than 
lie rivers Untidate the country toa creat extent, American blood in iheir veins, Quiy about ote- 
Inthe plains, dhe climate is cxecesiyely Jtote aml seventh af the population are aborigines, Or, as 
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far frum healthy ; but im the valley of the De-| Uiey wre commonly ewlicd, * duidians.” The latter 
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are divided into a great variety of tnbes, present- 
ing considerable differences in their physical and 
mental endowments, disposition, and progress m 
civilisation, Some, on the Beni, are wild and 
warlike, and go naked, even the women weanng 
nothing but a few leaves tied round the waist ; 
another tribe, the Maropas, in the immediate vici- 
nity of the former, although also a warlike and 
proud race, evince considerable ingenuity and apt- 
ness for many sorts of work: they manufacture 
beautiful claths ; are pretty good carpenters; and 
are said to shew a marked taste for music and 
painting, in which they were imitiated by the 
Jesuits. The Indians are excellent sailors on their 
awn rivers, and very dexterous in the manage- 
ment of their canoes, which are often 50 or 60 ft, 
in length, and of considerable burden; in these 
they frequently make long inland voyages, sub- 
sisting wholly on the wild animals and vegetables 
they may happen to meet with. Some of the 
Mosctene tribes on the Beni display a remarkable 
acquaintance with the medicinal qualities of plants, 
which they administer in cases of sickness, ‘These, 
as well as some other tribes, are peaceable, friendly 
to strangers, and free from superstition. Not a 
few Indians, especially in the Desaguadero valley, 
and on the coast, where the Quichna language is 
spoken, have been converted to the Catholie faith : 
such as have embraced Christianity, imstead of 
going naked, or leading a roving life, wear a light 
dress of cotton, have fixed dwelling-places, and 
apply themselves to agricultural pursuits, though 
in these they are said to make hut little progress, 
The foreign settlers are mostly of Spanish deseent 
in the mining districts, and the valleys of Co- 
chabamba and Cachy Pilco: those of the pure 
African race are few, but those of mixed bleod 
are numerons on the coast, 

Manufactures chiefly consist of cottons, the best 


of which are made at Orepesa, almost exclusively. 


by women: woollens, of the hair of the Ilamas anc 
alpacos, the best at a Paz: liats, of the wool of 
the vicuna, at St. Francisco de Atacama; glass at 
Oropesa; vessels of silver wire in the mining dis- 
tricta; fans, parasols, and plumes of the feathers 
of the American ostrich, by the Indians, 
Conumerce—The commerce of Bolivia ts at pre- 
sent not very considerable. This dees not arise so 
nich from the low state of industry, or the apathy 
of the people, as from the difficulties they have to 
encounter in bringing their produce to market. 
They have not yet. learned to aval themselves of 
the means afforded by the great rivers of &. Ame- 
rica, for opening an intercourse with the ports on 
iis EK, shore, At present, nearly all the commoci- 
ties brought froin Bolivia te Europe come through 
the ports on the Pacific, to reach which they have 
to be conveyed first by toilsame passages aginst 
the currents of the rivers to the toot of the Cor- 
dillera, so fatal by its rigeronus climate to the 
Indians of the plains; and then across the Andes, 
the passage of which has been considered by Can- 
damming as equivalent to 1,000 leagues of transport 
hy sea, The coumtrty W. of the Andes, besides 
being a desert, has no really good harbours, and 1s 
traversed by but one road, that from Oruro to 
Cohija (the only Bolivian port), and that is prac- 
tieable only for mules and Hamas. Cobija, though 
it has been made a free port, is, owing to these dis- 
advantages, little frequented, The arrivals, in the 
year 1863, amounted te 126 yeasels, of 20,744 tons 
lurden. The total value of the imports was 
$552,005 plast res, and of the exports 2,000,000) 
piastres, ‘The exports to the Uinted Kingdom. mn 
the year 1863, were of the total valuc ef 250), 9G4 
They consisted af copper ore. 1081474 3 rewulius, 
32,0242 capper unwroucht and part wrought, 
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8.5247, ; guano, 76,7842; tin, 2,7362; and other 
articles to the value of 9812. The imports from 
the United Kingdom into Bolivia are altogether 
insignificant, not amounting, on the average, to 
1,000 per annum. 

The i. and most. fertile portion of Bolivia 1s 
traversed by the Madeira, and other navigable 
atHuents of the Amazon, on the one hand, and by 
the Pilcomayo, and other afiluents of the Para- 
muay, on the other; so that, if the extraordinary 
facilities which these great rivers afford for pene- 
trating into the interior of 8, America be ever 
made use of, the preducts of Bolivia will meet 
with a ready and advantageous outlet; and her 
all but. boundless capacities of production, which, 
at. present, can hardly be said to be in any «degree 
avalled of, will receive a stimulus, of the influence 
of which we can form no adeqnate 1ica, 

Within the Draziltan dominions, not very far 
from the Bolivian frentier, a short break, of 3 m. 
only, separates a tributary of the Amazen from 
one of the Plata river: were these streams con- 
nected by a canal, there would be a continuons 
water commmnication, for the most part navigable, 
through the heart of &. America, from Buenos 
Ayres, in lat. 85° §., to the mouth of the Orinoca, 
in nearly 9° N. The Bolivian government is 
endeavouring to promote internal trathe, by offer- 
ing grants of Jand to persons settlig, and con- 
siderable premiums forthe establishment of steam 
navigation on the S, affuent of the Amazon, 

The pubhe revenue in 1462 amounted to 1,976,000 
piastres ; the public expenditure to 1,739,000 ptas- 
tres. The public debt in the same year was only 
about 1,;00,440 mastres, inclusive of a ‘war loan’ 
of 7,000,000 plastres raised in the vear 1807, 

The standing armed foree is limited ta 2,000 
Men, andl there is a navy of three small vessels 
with 24 runs, 

History and Government,— Bolivia, under the 
name of Upper Peru, formed, previously to the 
battle of Ayacucho in 1824, a past of the Spanish 
vieceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. The republicans, 
under General Sucre, having then defeated the 
royalists, the independence of the country was 
secured. Its present name was given to it in 18%), 
in honour of the liberator Bolivar, who, on being 
requested, drew up a constitution, which was 
adopted in the vear following. This constitution, 
which was exceedingly complicated, vested the 
executive power in a president for life, with the 
privilece of naming his successor; and the legis- 
lative functions in three bodies, a senate, tribunes, 
and censors. The eode and constitution of Bolivar 
were soon after abandoned; but the legislative 
powers are still, nominally at least, vested in the 
three bodies above named; and the executive 
power 1s in the hands of a president eleeted for 
life, 

LOLKIIOF, or BOLCH GW, a town of Russia@ 
in’ Kurope, gov. Orel, cap. distr, on the Nougra, 
86m. N. Orel, Pop. 19400 in 1858. [tis well 
built of wood, Las numerous churches, with manu- 
factures of hats, gloves, and stockings, and 4 con- 
siderable trade in hemp, linseed oil, tallow, and 
hides. 

BOLLENE, a town of France, dep. Vaucluse, 
cap. cant. 24m. N. Avignon, on the railway from 
Lyons to Marseilles. Pop. 5,007 in 1861, The 
town stands on the dechvity of a hill, and has 
filatures of silk and dye-works, * Various remains 
of antiquity have been found im the vicinity, 

BOLOGNA (an, Bononia}, a city of N. Italy, 
cap, of the province of the same name, between 
the rivers Reno and Savena, on the verre of the 
valley of the Po, at the foot of the hills forming 
the commencement of the Apennine chain; and 
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on the railway from Milan to Ancona, 224 m. SE. | of ‘learned,’ and had the motto Bononia docet on 
Modena, 25 m. SW. Ferrara, and 39% ft. above the | its money and public buildings, as well as the 
level of the Adriatic, It is nearly 13 m. in length | word libertas, It has given birth to eight popes 
by 14m. in breadth, and 4 m. in cire.; ts walled, | (including Benedict XIV.), nearly 200 cardinals, 
aud divided into four quarters, Pop. 96,660 in| and to more than 1,000 literary and scientific 
82. dixcept one square, it is indifferently built; | men and artists; amongst them, the naturalists 
streets crooked and narrow; houses mostly three | Galvani and Aklrovandit; tho anatomists Mondino 
stories high, in a palace style of architecture, | and Malpighi; the astronomer Marsigli; the ma- 
chiefly of brick fronted with stucco, with deep ! thematicians Manfredi and Canterzani; the bro- 
projecting roofs, and generally surrounded with ;thers Zanotti, Ghedini, and Guereino; and the 
arcades, The Piazza Mugyiesre, or principal; painters Francia, Guido, Albano, Barbieri, Do- 
aquare, boasts of many fine buildings; amongst | menichino, the three Caracci, Zambeccari, and 
them are the Pafazzo Pudbtico, the seat of the | Aldint, The air of Bologaa is pure, but subject to 
courts of justice: in the centre of the square is a| sudden changes, which produce frequent. inflam- 
fountam, adorned with a statue of Neptune, | matory diseases, Its environs, both on the hills 
reckoned one of the best modern statues in Italy,-| aud in the plain, are studded with a number of 
the work of Giovanni di Bologna. In the middle | cowutry residences in a richly productive svil. 
ofthe city stand the two leaning towers, inclining | This city, originally built by the Etruseans, was 
in different directions: that of Asinelli, 320 ft. | anciently called Felsina; it was subsequently oc- 
ligh, inclines about 34 ft.; Garixenda, 145 ft. in | cupied by a Gallic tribe, the Boii, who designated 
height, 8 ft. It is sat that from the top of the |it Bononia, It received a Roman colony A. v0. ¢. 
furmer 103 cities inay be seen, Hologna has 74 | 643. A Christian church was built here so early 
churches, 30 convents for monks, and 88 for nuns, | as the drd century. Alaric besieged, but did not 
But many of the convents have recently been | take it: it escaped Attila, and formed a portion of 
closed, and the inmates dispersed, The cathedral, | the exarchate of Ravenma, Depin gave it to the 
huilt a.p. 432, has the meridian line by Cossiut | Holy See, to which it belonged dunng the Uarlo- 
traced on its floor, and possesses the Annunciation | vingian dynasty; after which it was governad by 
(the last wark ef Lodovica Caracci), and other | its own magistrates; it was next governed by 
fine paintings, The church of Maconna di San | feudal noblea; but these having abandoned their 
Trica, 3m, distant, has a eovered walk to it the | pretensions, and becn atimitted as private citizens, 
whole way from the city. The university, one of | it beeame a republic, extending its rale over all 
the oklest and most celebrated ja Italy, owes its | Romagna as far as Rimini, In the 13th century 
origin ta the [Emperor ‘Thworlosius, Aop, 425, and | it fell again under the Holy See, to which it was 
was restored by Charlemagne; i. has a Lirary of | finally aunexed in 1506. In 1796 it was taken by 
AW,OGO vols, and was formerly attended by many ithe Freneh, but restored to the Popedom im 1815, 
thousand students: but it has declined in cele- i The city and provinces remained under Papat gro- 
brity, and at present is not attended by above | vernment till the year 1840, when it was annexed 
1000, There ta another public library, the lezacy l to the new kinedom of Italy, 

of a clerryman, containing $3,000 vels. and 4,000 BOLOTAN A, a town of the island of Sardinia, 
MSS.: there are also cabinets of mineralogy, ma- | Italy, prov. Alghero, 16 m. W. Dosa, near the 
tural Kistary, and other physical objects; acade- | centre of the island. Pop. 2,822 m1 1458. The 
mics of sculpture, science, inusic, and the fine | town ks situated on a hill, and the air ts said to be 
arts: the whole city abounds in pictures, statues, | good, The contiguous country is productive of 
and other works of ative artists. There is a publ- | corn and pasture, 

lic school for the poorer classes, where the rtudi- BOLSENA (an, Fuéstatum), a town of central 
nevis of education, with Latin, arithmetic, sing- {| [taly, prov. Viterbo, 11m, WSW. Orvieto. Pop. 
ng and drawmg, are taught gratuitously ; nine | 2,170 in 1so8, The town stands near the N, shore 
hospitals ; a aonte di picta; antt many other be- fof the lake, to which it wives its name, It is sur- 
nevolent institutions. ‘he manufacture of crape, | rounded by a high wall, flanked with towers and 
fir which the city has been long famous, and | a deep diteh; but is remarkable only for the ruins, 
which was at one time very extensive, has de-}in or near it, of the temple of the [trusean god- 
clined within the last thirty vears, There are|dess Nortia, a granite sarcophagus, ornamented 
manufactures of silk, glass, sulphurie acid, nitric ; with bas-reliefs, and ogher remains of antiquity, 
litte, kil gloves, wax candles, musical tistru- | This was anciently a place of great wealth and 
Tents, paper, cards, morfadelle sausages, cele; luxury. Phny says (Hist. Nat. lib, xxxiv, § 7) 
brated all over Europe, exclusive of preparations | that when taken by the Romans, ano 206 3. c., 
of wine, oil, hemp, tlax, and other natural pro- ;1t contained no fewer than 2,000 statnes, Taving 
duce. Lologna is an archobishop’s see, and has | been destroyed by the conquerors and rebuilt, it 
heen so since the 41h century, and tle court. of ap- | was noted at a Jater period as the birth-place of 
peal for the four previnees of Bologna, Ferrara, | Sejanus, the minister of Tiberius, 

Kavenna, and Torli, sits here, and consists of sex The lake of Bolsena coutinues, as of old, to be 
judges. ‘The Bologuese are courteous and affable, | surrounded by tincly-wooded bills— 


a 


independent, and remarkable for thew love of Aut positis nemoresa inter juga Volsiniis, 
liberty; midustrious, quick, Ingenious; ardent Juv. Sat. iii, 191. 


alike in their Mmendships and onmities ; the women |. It is of an eltiptical sane, about 12m, long, by 
handsome, The mickdle classes are well informed; | 8 m. in breadth; its depth is various, but near the 
they are fond of the casinus, or reading-roagms, | banks it is generally shallow; it 1s well stocked 
cinversazioni, and theatres, of which there are] with fish, It has two islands, which, in Pliny’s 
three, The higher classes are wealthy ; the lower] days, were believed to be floating. Its supertiuaus 
bold, turbulent, and noisy, The prevailing dla-] waters are carried off by the river Marta, to 
lect. is not in Ase elsewhere: there isa tendency {which it gives birth, The country round this lake 
to pronounce words with masculine terminations, ; is now liccome exceedingly unhealthy ; a eireum- 
and in other respects it is the coarsest in Italy. | stance which has most probably occasioned the 
The proportion of illegitimate births is as one to {decay of Bolsena, as well as the total ruin of seve- 
sever. Noa Lialian city, Mlorcnce ¢xeepted, has rel viher cities, that once gave life and animation 
produced so many ecicbrated men in sconce and! to is banks. (Cramer's Ancient ttaly, i 22L: 
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BOLTON, or BOLTON-LE-MOORS, a flouttsh- | scription of woollen goods that went by that name, 
ing ber, and manufacturing town of England, cc. | Cotton goods, however, began to be produced in 
Lancaster, hund. Salford, par. Boltun, on the | Bolton, in considerable quantities, about the middle 
Crowle, an affluent of the Irwell; 170 m, NW. by | of the last century. But the real prosperity of the 
™. Loudon, 31m. ENE. Liverpool, and 10m. NW. | tewn dates from 1770-178), when the wonderful 
Manchester, on the Lendon and North-Western | inventions of Arkwright, himsclf a native of 
Tailway. The pop. of the borough was 18,083 in} Bolton, bean to come inte operation, From that 
1801; it had risen 10 32,0738 in S21; to 52,800 in | epoch its progress has been rapid in the extreme; 
1841; and to 76,895 m L861, The pop. of the j and it is now a principal seat of the cotton manu- 
Parish was 20,426 in (S00; 50,107 in 182i + 73,935 | facture, The articles chiefly produced are—mus- 
in 1841 5 and $7,215 in PR6L, lings, superfine printing culicoes, quiltings, and 

The appearance of the town scarcely corresponils | counterpanes, dimities, salteens, jeans, cotton 
with its real opulence and importance, a consider- | shawls, &e, The principal manufacturers have 
alle portion of the houses being crowded in nar- | warehouses in Manchester, where they generally 
row ireular lanes, which are but indifferently | atcond on the Tuesday, to effect the sale of their 
paved and sewered, More recently preat improve-| soods; bat sales are also effected on other days, 
mectts Inve been effected; flagged footpaths have though not to the same extent, The cotton fac- 
heen formed in tost of the streets, and the whole | tories are on a very large acale, ‘There are upwards 
town has been completely lighted with gas; 1! of 70 mills, which employed, in 1861, above L7,Q0U0 
yirious new squares have been formed; and a| workers. There are also extensive bleaching 
considerable nuinber of handsome houses and | crounds, besides paper mills, machine works, and 
villas have been erected, mostly near the 3. en- | large iron-foundries, where steam-engines, mills, 
france. Tt ix well supplied with excellent water, | and machines of variaus sorts are constructed, A 
fram a Teservoir coavermig an area of -15 acres, | yroat many coal mines have been opened in difler- 
Placed at such an elevation as adimiis of this m- 7 ent parts of the par.; and the prosperity of Bolton, 
(dispensable thid beings conveyed into the upper] like that of the rest of the district in which it is 
reoains uf every house in town. This important | situated, may be said to have originated in, and to 
inprevement was cffecled by a company, under | depend upon, its supply of coal, | 
anact obtained in [S24 at a cost of 40,0000, The} There is a joint stock banking company at 
parish church of St. Peter’s, on an eminence at the | Bolton; a private banking company, aid branches 
EK. end of Bolton, is a plun ancent structure with | of some other banks. The savings bank had, on 
a law tower, built of the dark red sandstone of the | che 20th Nov, 1448, 94,0364 of deposits. 
district. There are, besides, elerht other churches, Sir R. Arkwright, the inventor, or at all events 
aud the Methodists, Baptists, budependents, Uiu- | the intruducer, of the spinning frame, was a native 
tarians, Catholics, Friends, aud Swedeuborgrms | of Bolton, He was the youngest of a numerous 
Have all eue or more places of worship, The free ; family, and was brought up to the humble oecupa- 
wramniar-schoal, founded ino 1641, lias an annual : tim of a barber, Bolton, also, was the birth-place 
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revenue of ahout (sad, : Ainsworth: and Lemptiere, | af Samuel Crompton, the inveutor of the mule- 
compilers of the well-known dictionaries which | jenny, and one of the founders of the cottons 
hear their oumes, were masters of this school.) manufacture. A bronze statue to his memory was 
Here, also, are National and British and Foreiyn | erected in 1862 by the imbhabitants, at a cost. of 
setiools, and Sunday schools, Among other en- 201004, 
dowed charities are—Gosnel's, which consists of} The Reform Act conferred upon Belton the pri- 
Jands produciig 804 a year, two-thirds of which | yvilege of returning two mem, to the H. of GC. The 
ix appropriated 40a cluurch Ieeturer, one-sixth to | limits of the parliamentary hor. and municipal 
Ihe grammar-sehool, the rest to the poor; Hul- | ber. eoinetie, the pop. of both, in 181, bemg 
tom's, lands and houses producing 2774. a vear, for | 70,395. The constitueney, in 1864, consisted of 
a church lecturer, apprenticing poor boys, and pro- | 2,151 registered electors, all 102, householders. 
viling a classical teacher; and donations left by | The borough is woverned by a mayor, 12 alder- 
Mr, Pepplewell, who died in 1820, aud his sisters, | men, ard 36 councillors, assisted by a recorder, 
amounting to 27,7002, 8 per cent. cousols, for the | The mayer is chosen by the aldermen; these, by 
promotion of religion, learning, and charitable | the councillors; and the councillors by such of the 
Purposes, burzesses as are qualified to vote for members of 
ltalton has an exchange. 4 town-hall, two cloth- parhament. Petty sessions for the bor, are held 
halls, a theatre, assembly and concert-rgoms, a. every Monday and Thursday. Wolton is the seat 
dispensary, established in Lazo, amd three public | ‘ofa caunty court, and the centre of a unien under 
libraries, all well-huilt modern struetures. the Poor Law Amendment Act, which comprises 
The progress of Bolton has been greatly pro- | 206 other townships and chapelries, ‘The rental as- 
moted by ats impreved communications, The | sessed Lo poor rate amounted to 126,8732 in 1861, 
Bolton Canal extends to Manehester (12 m,), and | and the capital assessed to property tax to L78, 0087 
a branch (rei it te Bury: a railway from olton | The parish within whieh the burongh ts com- 
to Leigh (8 m.), and thenee to Kenyon, where it | prised extends over 51,890 acres, and ineludes 19 
jolts the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, was i other townships, chapelries, anc hamlets ; the en- 
opened in T83L. A railway along the canal banks, | dire population, in 1861, hetng 97,210, “The pariah 
wa Tory, to Manchester, was opened as early as 5 is soologically situated in a large coal formation, 
[N53. Since chen the great London and North- | and its surface is for the most part of a peaty 
Western line, with ali its branches, have come to | nature. It camtains nemerous quarries, some of 
fora a network of railways in and arannd the town, |excellent flagstenes, a few of rooting slate and 
calbecting it da five dilferent directions, With all | voins of lead; but of these noue are at present 
(he eontres of industry in Laneashire, as well as) wrought, Three small streams (the Tonge, Croale, 
(hrouerhaut england, | and Br radshaw) take their rise in’ the hills that 
The entire consequence of Bolton is derived j overiouk the town. It contains a few well-wouded 
from its manafactnres, which were carrie on at atband romantic valleys, but its general aspect. is 
very remote period. As early as (337, seme: barren and eheerless, with scarcely a tree visible, 
Fi mish clothiers established themselves " the | Abeut one-faurth part is under the plough; of the 
town; andoin the regen of Tlenry VITL it was rest ne ineunsiderable portion consists of unre- 
famous fur its vottons, that ty fur a peculac de- | claimed mosses; and though the kind increases in 
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value near the town, such is not the case in its 
northern township, Bolton isa place of consider- 
able historical interest: its inhabitants from a 
remote period were distinguished for thei archery, 
which is still continued as a sport, there being a 
tareet ground near fhe E. entrance of the town, 
for the use of a anciety of archers, who shoot for 
prizes during the summer, ‘The labouring classes 
were formerly accustomed to settle their quarrels 
by single combat, or hy what is called an ‘up and 
down! fight, Death often followed frum these brutal 
CoMtests, 

At the commencement of the civil war, the in- 
habitants took the parliamentary side, and held 
ait till 1644, when, after a desperate strugele and 
several repulsca, the town was at length taken bv 
the Karl of Derby, whe held tt till after the battle 
af Worcester. He was subsequently taken and 
beheaded here, 

BOMBA, a villace of Southern Italy, prev. 
Chicti, cap. cant, on the Mente Pallano, watered 
hy the Sangro, 14 m, WS, Vasto, Pop. 3,179 
in RGR, The parish elrurch is one of the hand- 
semest in the previnee. On the mountain on 
which Bomba is situated are. the ruins of walls, 
mites, and towers, om the most gigantic scale. 
‘They are formed of enormous blocks of stone; 
wuited withat cement, alter the [itruscan fashion, 
Large caverns have also been excavated in the 
rock, and coins of the most renowned cities of 
Marna Grecia have been found among the ruins, 
Nething anthentic is known with respect to the 
history of these extraorntinary ruins, (Del Re 
Desertaione de Abruzzo, 11 p. ¢21.) 

BOMBAY (PRESIDENCY OF), the second 
largest in extent of the nine great. provs, of British 
India: hetween lat. 149 18" and 88? SO N,, and 
lung, G79 and 769 25° EL; having W. the Indian 
Qeean, and Belonehistan ; N. Gundava and the 
Panjah; KE, the Nizam's dom.; and S, Mysore and 
the Madras presul,; areca 142,043 sq. om.; pop. 


12,802,544 in X62. (Statistical Tables relating to. 


the colowial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom, Part ix., presented to both houses ef 
Yarliament, 1404.) The presidency is divided, for 
administrative purpeses, into four great territorial 
divisions, exclusive of Bombay [sland, which is 
uniler the direct control of the Governor The 
divisions are : 

1, Poonah, comprising the 
Tanna, also called Northern Konkan, Satara, 
Ahmedmuzar, and Candeish, 

2, The N. division; Including the eollectorates 
of Surat, Baroach, Ahmedabad and Kaira, and the 
provinees of Crujrat and Kattywar, 

3. The Sindh division, in which are the collecto- 
rites of Karrachee, Hydrabad, and Shikarpiuyr, the 
province of Cuteh, ancl the territory of Mhairpur. 

4, The S, division, comprising the collectorates 
of Rutnagherry, also called Southern Konkan, 
Belyautn, Sholapore, and Dharwar, and the pro- 
yinee of Kelapore. 

Physical Aspect—The NW, parts of the prestd. 
are more level than the &, and E,: Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, and Baroach are well watered, and some 
pris amongst the best cultivated and peopled 
Jands in India: Surat is more undulating, its Ie. 
part hilly and jnugly. and much of it waste; Can- 
deish is interspersed with low barren hills; some 
spats are in goud cultivation, but much 1 covered 
with jungle; Alinednnegarabounds in rocks, hills. 
and waters; Pootah is utezular and mountainous, 
hut with many fertile vallevs; Darvar is an cle- 
vated table-land; and the Konkan a long narrow 
tract stretching for 224 m. along the sea-coast, 
Javing EK. a cham of rocky hills, formerly crowned 
by a number of furtresses, and W. a low, straizd: 
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shore, broken into numerous bays and harbours, 
till lately affording a resort to pirates, by whom it 
had long been infested. 

The mountain ranges in the 8, belong to the 
W. Ghauts: in Candeish to the Sydarce (a con- 
tinuation of the former) and Sautpoora ranges ; 
and N, the Nerbudda—they are branches from the 
Vindhyan chain, The principal rivers are the Nor- 
budda, Taptee, Mhye, and Saubermuttec, falling 
intothe Gulf of Cambay, in the N,; in the central 
parts, the earlier branches of the Godavery and Bee- 
mah; and inthe &. the Kistnah and Toombudira, 

Porphyritic trap forms the inland hill ranges; 
sandstone, with many shells, and conglomerates 
contauing fossils, are common in N. Konean anid 
the N. parts of the presi, A primitive range of 
red sandstone formation, extending from Dethi, 
terminates at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
The great basaltic distnet of India, which com- 
mences at Nagpoor, occupies the whole coast from 
hetween Cron and Bombay to the head of the 
Cambay gulf; which coast has been the theatre of 
Yolenmc phenomena, earthquakes. and tremendous 
whirlwinds, even within the last few centuries. 
Basalt and amygilalaid, yellowish porphyry, and 
green claystone, are found at Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, and near Rattanpoor an abundance of eor- 
neélian stones, embedded in red gravel, A black 
anil, well suited to the culture of cotton, is widely 
diffused throughout the centre of this presidency. 

The mean temp, at Bombay, about the centre 
of the pres. is between &1° and 83° Fahr, Lut 
though Bombay be rather unhealthy, the Koncan 
and Malabar coast generally is by noe means sa, ex- 
eept in the marshes below the Ghauts, The climate 
of the NN, distr, is reckoned amongst the worst in’ 
Tndia: the thermom. in the hot season rises some- 
times fo 116° Fahr.; and Europeans are affected 
with fever, ague, and other tropical complaints, 

Fegeiable Products and Antmals,—Teak of very 
good quality grows on the Ghauts and lower hill- 
ranges, and‘in some parts poor is plentiful; the 
district of Surat abounds with the wild date and 
baboul, Cocoa palms cover an immense tract of 
sandy land, berdering the coast of the Konean; 
and various other trees of the same family are 
abundant. The N. part of this presidency is re- 
markable for the great variety of fruits it produces ¢ 


| the district. of Ahmedabad, in particular, is noted 
callectorates of j for the size of its mango-trees, aud their fruit, 


Rice, cotten, and the other chief articles of culture, 
will be mentioned presently, 

Wild elephants areamet with in the Ghauts, 
that is, in the woody chain of mountains ranninge 
along the W, side of Southern India; and tigers, 
panthers, leopards, and hyenas, are numerous ut 
the jungles and wooded parts; lutfaloes, wild 
boars, deer, antelopes, jackals, generally so, and in 
the N, the flying macancois found, Dirds in great 
vaniety inhabit this part of India. | 

People,— Besides Hindoos, Mahommedans, Par- 
sees, Jows, antl Europeans, many distinet tribes, 
some of whom are supposed to be aboriginal, in- 
habit this presideney. heels live E, of the 
Gchauts, from the hills near Poonah to the banks 
of the Nerbudda and Taptee: the Rameoses meet 
these S, of Poouah: W.of the Gchauts, and arovul 
the Gulf of Cambay, Koolies, a very barbarous 
tribe, reside, Catties, Aheers, and Babreeas, are 
finn in Rattvwar; Dhooblas and Koumbies in 
Crujrat. "Phe Jain sect is very numerous in the 
(rujrat. districts: and nearly all the Parsees in 
Tilia have settled within the limits of the Bambay 
presidency. A. tribe, called Boras, resides in the 
district of Surat and its neighbourhood: these 
people are Mahemmedans as to religion; but in 
all other respects are suiilar tu Jews, 
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Agriculture and Cattle—Rice and cotton are 
the chief articles of culture ; compared with these, 
the other great. staples of Indian produce are grown 
only in insignificant quantities. Rice is largely 
grown in the central parts of the presidency ; anid 
in S. Konean it constitutes 4-5ths of the whole 
crops. The culture of cotton is extensive, and the 
produce is an important article of export. The 
cotton of this side of India is decidedly superior 
to that of the other; that grown in Broach is par- 
ticularly good. Sugar and indigo are cultivated 
in Candeish, where the first occupies a considerable 
extent of country, and where late reports speak of 
an intention on the part of government to erect 
sugar-mills, The indigo of Candeish has been 
said to beas fine as that of Bengal, but wanting 
in depth of coluur, The mulberry-tree grows in 
some parts with immense rapidity, and great ex- 
ertions are being made by variaus private in- 
dividuals to intreduce the culture of sijk, and to 
render it important as au article of trade. Wool 
has lately been imported in considerable quantities 
from Bombay, and efforts are making by the 
gevernment to improve the breed of sheep, by 
imparting stocks into the presidency from Caubul, 
Sinde, and Cutch, and crossing them with Sermo 
and Saxon breeds from the Cape of Good dope, 
The cattle of Gujrat are of a remarkably large 
size, and in great request throughout Didia; at 
Surat there is a diminutive species of ox, 2 ft. only 
in height. S$. of Surat the ox supersedes the horse 
for bath dranght and carriages below the d:hauts, 
the only other domestic animal is the buffalo. 
Poultry are not generally kept by the natives. 

Publie Revenne—The total revenwe and ex- 
penditure of the presidency in the three years, 
1860-1862, whs as follows :— 


: I 
Yenurs ended : l 





| StL: Apel Revenue Expemliture 
| £ | £ 

isso} 7,277,664 19,509,611 

TA61 Roe ay 7,112.41 

LBi2 Boss | GWG ads 
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The revenue is derived chiefly from three great . 


sourees, Vix, the land-tax, opium, and customs, 


Vhe Jand-tax, melding exeise, and Sayer and } 


Moturpha—saver being vanable mpests such as 
tow) duties, and Moturpha taxes on houses and 
trades——brought a revenue of 2,872.7162 in 1860; 
of 2STOROLA in 1860: and of 3,082,9154 m 1462. 
Opium realised 1.53,3252 un 1860; 2-H) 07a. in 
IsGl; and 2456,4aRL in 1862, Finally, the cus- 
toms were productive af 1060,2017 in Pkt; of 
LO34,701, in [R61; and of GAKTB2E in TBO, 
It will be seen that while both the land-tax and 
opium increased during the triennial period, the 
customs decreased in productiveness.  Lesiules 
these three preat branches of revenue, there are 
several minor ones, such as stamps, income amd 
assessed taxes, post-office and mint profits, imposts 
on salt, and tributes from native states, Stamps 
produced 281,5172 in LHi2: ieome and assessed 
taxes, 407,280/); post-office, &e., 480,7R14 5 salt, 
BA, 8027; and the tributes and contributions from 
native states, LOTB90/ Dv far the largest item 
of expenditure is that for military charges, which 
amounted to 6,800, 5814 an PROO: to sjalsjoedé in 
sti, and to 28724314 in 1862, The extra- 
erdinary decline of this military expenditure, m 
the short space of three years, is a very remarkable 
fact. 

Trade and Roads —This presil, is much less 
favourably situated than that of Deugal for<om- 
merce antl internal conuniuniealion, ft has ne 
lar¢e navigable river, ke the Ganges, uitersecting 
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its richest. provinces; the streams of the Deccan 
are too impetuous for navigation, and the intemal 
trade is thus wholly dependent on land carriage. 
Until withm the last ten vears, the country 
suffered greatly for want of good roads; but this is 
nay benys remedied by the establishment of a 
complete network of railways. The chief line in 
the presideney 1s the Bombay, Bareda, and Central 
India railway, which connects the capttal with 
Agra and Central India, by way of Surat, Baroda, 
and Neemuch, and the vallevs of the Mhye and 
the Chumbul, and throws off branches from Surat 
along the valley of the ‘Taptee, into the great 
cotton districts of Candeish and Herar, and the 
coal and mineral districts of the Nerbudda, Most 
of the ordinary roads are impassable for carnagres, 
and merchandise has therefore to be conveyed 
chiefly by pack-budincks; indeed, the oniy good 
lie of read is from Panwell te Ahmednuggar, a 
distance of 165 m.; and it is beth unconnected 
with the 8 of India, and at 4 distance unavailable 
for the produce of Candeish and Berar, 

For an account of the foreign trade of the presi- 
deney, see Bomnuay (City), 

Ffistory.—in 1617, Bombay was created a re- 
geney, and made supreme over all the company’s 
establishments in India; but in 1707 Caleutta was 
declared independent of it. In 1726 a chartered 
court for penal causes was established: and in 177) 
Salsette, Dassein, and the revenues of Haroach, and 
other places, were acquired by treaty with a 
Mahratta chief, In 1780 Dobhoy and Ahmedabad 
were taken, but restored to the Mahrattas in 1782, 
In 1805 Baroach and Ahmedauggur districts were 
acquired, and the Jatter, with Poonah and Ahme- 
dabad, were formally ceded in 1817. Konecan, 
Slanvar, Candeish, and the remainder of the ex- 
petshwa's dom., fell to the British in 1818. The 
seat of gov, was transferred from the city of Surat 
to that of Bombay in 1686. (For further partieu- 
lars as to the histary, government, army and navy, 
trade and commerce, &e., of tlhe presidency of 
Bombay, see Innis, and also the following art.) 

Bombay (Buon Bahia, Portuguese, @ good 
Aarbour), amarit, city of Hindostan, prov. Aurun- 
vabad, cap, of the above presilency, and, after 


‘Calcutta and Canton, the greatest emporium of the 








East. Jt is built at the SE. extremity of the 
small island of the same name, contigucus to the 
Kancan caast, 650 m, NW, Madras, 1,050 m, SW. 
Calcutta, aul 1o0 m. S. Surat; lat. 18° 56° N,, 
long, 729 577 FE. Pop. 566,1£9 in TRG1. Bombay 
Island belongs to a group, including Salsette, joined 
tuit by a causeway, Caranja, Elephanta, Colabba, 
Butcher, Woody, and Cross Islands, which, berg 
disposed in a crescent manner, enclose its harburr, 
The island itself is of an oblong shape, & m. in 
length, N. to &., by about 2 or 8 m. wide; it js for 
the most part lew, swampy, and barren, and wag 
farmerly very unhealthy ; but in this respect it has 
been much improved, by means of drainage and 
embankments, ‘The city consists of two portions : 
the old town, or fort, and the new town, er Din- 
caree, ‘The fort stands on the SI, extremity of 
the island, om a narrow neck of land immediately 
aver the harbour; it is surrounded by extensive 
fortifications, Which, however, are somewhat. neg- 
lected, and, would, probably, be of little use in war, 
The old ea&tle stands about the ceutre of the forti- 
fications, on the sea side; while a Jong semi-ciren- 
lar line of ramparts stretches along the Jand side, 
The Portuguese began to Inuld the town within 
the walls in the same style that has ever since 
been followed: the verandahs of the houses are 
supported om wooden pulars, and shut up with 
Venetian blinds: the upper storeys project beyond 
the lower, and the roofs are sloped and tiled, 
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Bombay bears no external resemblance to Cal- 
cutta or Madras, and its best streets scarcely equal 
their suburbs, There is no Asiatic magnificence’: 
everything has an air of age and economy, though 
the shops and warehouses are built on an extensive 
scale. The new government-house, a large struc- 
ture, somewhat like a German free-city studthaus, 
is little used except for holding councils, and other 
public business; there is a castle, now occupied as 
an arsenal, and near it are the capacious docks, 
capable of accommaiating ships of any size, These 
establishments, together with the barracks and the 
other buildings within the fort, have cost very 
large sums. Thesupreme judicial court, or suddder 
adawlut, the cathedral; the Elphinstone institu- 
tion and great medical college; the town-hall, 
designed by Colonel Cowper, and built at an ex- 
pense of 60,0002; and the office of the gov, secre- 
tary, on the green, an open tregular area, are 
amongst the chief edifices ; there are many Portu- 
gueaec and Armenian churches, hoth within and 
without the walls, some synagogues, and a vast 
number of mosques and temples. ‘The new town 
of Bornbay is larger than that within the fort, and 
in a low, wet, unwholesome situation, N. of the 
latter, and separated from it by the caplanade ; it 
extends in one part from the harbour, on its F., 
quite across the neck of land to Back Bay, For 
seven or ci¢ht months of the year the inhab. suffer 
from inundation, or its effects, few of the ground- 
flaors of the houses being above high-water mark, 
The most remarkable structure in the new town is 
a pagoda, the largest. in Bombay, dedicated to the 
worship of Momba Deni, Substantial buildings 
now extend to 3m, from the fort, outside of which 
most of the poorer classes live in huts of clay, 
roofed wrth mats of: palmyra leaf. Ground in 
the ctty is very valuable; especially within the 
fortress, Most part of the island belongs to 
Parsees, who form a wealthy and influencing part 
of the population, and are comparatively more 
mumerous than in any other large town in India, 
‘They are the descendauts of the Ghebers, driven 
out of Persia by Shah Abbas: a comely, tall, 
athletic, active race, fairer than the other natives ; 
mild ut their manners; bold, enterprising, imtelli- 
gent, persevering, auecessful in the pursuit of 
wealth, and, contributing greatly to the prosperity 
of the place, 

It is said that. there is not a E:ropean house of 
trade in Bombay in which one of them has not a 
share; and generally it is the Parsee that pro- 
duces the larger part of the capital. In every 
department connected with ship-building and the 
docks, the Pursees have the chief interest; the 
whole N, quarter of the fort is oceupied by them; 
their country houses are furnished with European 
decorations; and they make no scruple to eat, 
drink, and hokl constant communication with 
Europeans, They have many temples for the 
adoration of Fire, and morning and evening all the 
malea repair to the esplanade, and prostrate them- 
selves in worship toe the sun; the fernales do not 
jom in these devotions, but of whatever rank, con- 
tinue, as in patriarchal times, to fetch water from 
the wells. The Parsees are firtnly attached to 
their original customs, amongst which is that of 
exposing their dead to be devoured by vultures, in 
buikkngs open at the top for the purpose. They 
are dirty in their persons, but their women, 
although enjaying more Hberty than any others 
in Inclia, are certainly the chastest, The Parsees 
provide for their own poor, and not a single cour- 
tesan of thetr sect is to be found, Of the rest of 
the population, about two-thirds are [Tindoos, one- 
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and Eritish seamen, consists of Arabs, Persians, 
(zoa-Portuguese, Parsees, and the crews of vessela 
belonging to most other nations frequenting the 
port. The harbour of Bombay is one of the 
largest, safest, and most. commodious in India; it 
is 8.m. in diam., and affords good anchorage and 
shelter for fleets of ships of the largest. burden. It 
is also the only great inlet in India where the rise 
of the tides is sufficient to permit the construction 
of wet-docks on a large scale, the spring tides 
ordinarily rising 14, and occasionally 17 ft. 
Frigates and ships of the line mav be built at 
Bombay in a very durable manner. Previously to 
181%, a considerable fleet of small armed vessels 
was kept at Bombay, te check the piracy which 
had prevailed on the Malabar coast ever sinee tlic 
time of Alexander the Great; but at this epoch 
the nuisance was finally abated, by the capture of 
the strongholds of the pirates in the Arabian and 
Persian gulls. 
ISontbay has a more extensive trade with China 
than either of the other presidencies: the rest of 
its commerce is chiefly with Great Britain, the 
Arabian and Persian gulfs, Calcutta, Cutch, 
mide, and the Malabar coast. The imports from 
China consist: principally of raw silk, sugar, and 
sugar-candy, silk piece-poods, treasure, &e, The 
princtpal articles of export to China are, raw 
cotton, opium, principally from Malwa, pearls, 
sharks’ fins, fish maws, sandal-wood, &e, The ex- 
ports to China being much larger than the importa, 
the returns for several years past have been made 
to a large extent by billy on London, drawn by 
American and other houses in China, and in bills 
on the Indian government, drawn by the agents of 
the E. I. Company in China, The trade with the 
United Kingdom has been regularly increasing 
since the abolition of the restrictive system. The 
chief articles of import thence are, cotton and 
woollen staffs, cotton yarn, hardware, copper, iron, 
lead, glass, apparel, far, stationery, wine, and some 
minor articles. The total value of these imports 
—exciusive of treasure, which is very large, 
amounting to from 7 to 9 millions per annum— 
was as follows in the years 1861 and 1862:— 
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Imports from TO 

Tshk 1862 

£ £ 
United Kingdom . -| 7,837,434 7,a50, 879 
Aden . . * ‘ 115,072 150,976 
Africa, Coast of _5 : 133,557 19) 225 
America, North : . 43,212 435,008 
Arabian and Persian Gulis 419,608 490,189 

Batavia and Java. . 3,198 — 
Belgium . .. 8 . a6 ,f50 18,5916 
Cape of Good Hope , ‘ B28 LT 
Ceylon , . . . 7,032 A768 
China . . oo. . 919. 967 891,780 
France, ; ‘ . 74,126 78,500 
| IPYMANY , . . . oy 2th 11,505 

Gibraltar , ‘ , —_ — 

| Hamburgh ‘ . — — 

| Manilla . . —" — 
Mauritius and Bourbon . 4.613 14,491 

| Mediterranea Ports : — — 
| New South Wales ; 64,07 | 42, 851 
| New Acalani . , . 1,139 ily 

Penang, Singapore, and | « 
| Multoca Ob] 161,719 97,598 
Saint Helena , . : 29, Bi Sea 
| Siam and Barmah , . §,506 43,641 
Soumeuiee und Aleckran 16,271 16,249 
Sy . . . ‘ 4 fig 43,89 
swalen  , . . 13,336 15,605 
Total ; , »| 3,448,210 9 468,965 
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raw silk from China and Persia, ivory, pepper and 
spices, piece-goods, coffee, and wool, ‘The total 
value of these exports, in the two yeats 1861 and 
1862, is shown in the subjomed table :— 





| 














Exports to | 1881 ! 1862 | 
: — ——| 
i £ x 
United Kingdom . » VFR TAT | 10,390,954 | 
Aden : ‘ . . LN h573 PRA sity | 
Africa, Const of ' . Cie sD R3,343 | 
America wore ; " 116,550) a2,145 | 
Arabian and Persian Cnlfs | BOR S87 R41 578 
Atstralia, New &. Wales . l27 ee ee 
Batavia and dava, . | AAA 4a) | 
Ceylon, . . + 4,34] Ta,609 | 
China . ' . . | R088 GAL TAS - 
Frounce . ww 207 340 171,121 | 
Lewmar « {Hambureh.: ne ye __ 
Ciéermany i Uther Ports . } oe GH 
(iibraltar . . : | — — 
Hicdlanedl . : -| V7 iis — 
Manritins and Bourhon . | R696 C1525 | 
Meliterrancin Ports . — 7444 | 
Now Aentand —, . “ i) -— | 
NOTWAY . * . . 7 RAD 14,4118 » 
Penang, Singapore, and | 196.958 | 98 B75 | 
Alilacen ‘ ; , , 
SHA : . ' . TT ke 42 870 
j; sonmocanne aid Meckran , Zt li? 1] S87 | 
| Suez. . “ . . Lin, 8RA Y 64,159 | 
eweden . «.« . a! 24 | — : 
Total . . | 17,150,545 | 18,622,462 | 
ee a _ __ 
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There entered, at the port of Bombay, 3,163 
vessels, of a total burden of 170,863 tons, in the 
year fending 30th April) 1861; and 2.814 vessels, 
OF 169,540 tons, in 1802. There cleared 3,890 
vessels, of 152,039 tons, in 1861 5 and 8,052 vessels, 
of 146,44%) tons, in 1862, 

At Bombay, wages are higher than in Bengal ; 
hut provisions are also dearer, The markets are 
not equal to those of Calcutta, but superior to those 
of Madras, There are fewer Europeans at. Bombay 
than at the other presuls,, netther are their salaries 
80 high, The Bembay Native Edueation Society 
have their eceutral sehaols here, which are well 
attended by native pupils. Several) literary socie- 
ties, and many eharitalle and religious mstitu- 
tims, have been established. Bombay 13 the seat 
of a Protestant bishop, Toman Catholics are 
Numerous, one af the four viears-apostelic of Tncdia, 
with direct autherity from the Pope. resides at 
Bambay, where the Catholic bishop las five diffe- 
rent churches, all of which, except one at Colabba 
Island, are endowed, The jurisdiction of the 
supreme court is confined to the isha of Bombay, 
mid ta darapedos ii the restaf the presi: the 
civil and erminal laws are those of England, but 
this court is not one of appeal from provincial 
courts, like the seeder adercleét at Calcutta, The 
cUTiNON consists Of abeut 4,000 troops, one-fourth 
of whom are [arepeans, 

sambay is, next to Madras, the oldest of our 
possessions Ut the East; it was founded seen after 
the cession of tle isl to the Portuguese, and was 
evdled to Charics [fas part of Queen Catherine's 
dowry, in 16615 but the Portuguese governor re- 
fused to deliver it up, amd it was not until 160-1 
that thaime inte our tauids. Tn J608 the city and 
inkand were transferred, by roval letters patent, to 
the BT. Company, The seat of government was 
removed thither from Surat in LOG, and favo vears 
afer Bombay was besiesed by the Movuls, These 
were ordered to withdraw by Aurnnezebe, which 
they dil in the suececding vears; Dat plague, 
J iraey, and rebellion coutiaued for many vears to 
devastate aid disturb this colony, The first line 


Of railway in India was opened in 1855, between | ranean, 
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Bombay and Tannah, 20m, NNE, At present, 
Bombay rules the whole NW. coast of India, and 
rts influence is felt along the shores of Persia and 
Arabia, 

BONA (an. Approdisinm), called by the natives 
Annabah, Le, place of jujubes, a marit, city of N, 
Atnea, reg, Alyiers, prov. Coustantina, ona tongue 
of land projecting: into a spacious bay (Gulf of 
Bona), near the mouth of the Seibons, in a same- 
what unhealthy country ; lat. 36° 53° 86° N., long. 
7° 48" 20" EL Pop. about 12,000. Itis surrounded 
with walls 30 ft. in height, and uearly 2m. in 
eirc,, With four gates, ‘Che town and harbour are 
commanded by the citadel (Kasha), on a hill io 
the N, of the city, having thick walls and a circuit 
of about a quarter of a mile. The citadel was 
much injured in 1837 by an accidental explosion 
of gunpowder; but it has since been repaired, and 
made stronger than ever, Bona has been much 
improved sinee its occupation by the French, ‘The 
strects are narrow and crooked, but there are seve- 
ral good houses, a good market, with shops, read- 
ing-rooms, coffee-honses, and even a theatre, The 
Toad of Bona is far from being safe, the NK. and E. 
winils throwing in a heavy sea, The Seibous was 
navigable when the Romans possessed Bona, and 
th might be rendered so again by clearing away a 
bar which has accumulated at its mouth, where 
there are but 3 or 4 ft., whereas, within this, there 
are 13 ft. water, Bona is the seat of a French 


fiulicial court ; has mauufactures of bernous and 


/ other garmeuts, tapestry, and saddles: exports 
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corn, wool, ox-hides, and wax. It was formerly 
the centre of the French trade on this coast, and 
is at present the principal seat of the coral fishery, 
(See ALGixns.) The Kasha was taken March 25, 
Isoz, by a few Brenuch soldiers and sailurs, the 
Turks Jeft ur it, being dissatisfied with their 
leaders, having opened the gates to them. Bona 
was afterwards pillaged and burnt by the Arabs, 
but the French, having received reinforcements, 
tovk possession of it, and captured 115 pieces of 
cannon. About amie to the S. are the remains 
of Hippo Regius, once a residence of the Numidian 
kings, and afterwards the episcopal see of St. 
Augustine, It was situated between the rivets 
Sogermah and Seibous, being about 2 m, in cire. 
Its chief relics are some large cisterns and part of 
the Loman walls, A swampy tract extends 
between it and Bona, probably its aucient haven, 
Eippo was taken by the Goths, and finally destroved 
by Oihman, the third caliph. Its materials served 
to build the modern town, 

BON AVISTA, one of the Capede Verde islands, 
which see, 

BONDENO (an. Padinun), a town of central 
Italy, prov. Ferrara, at the continence of the 
Panara and Po d'Argento, Pop. 2,072 in 1862, 
The town lies at the mouth of a detile which leads 
across the Apennines, 

BONEERO, a town of Southern Ftaly, in the 
former kingelom of Naples, prov, Sannio, cap, 
“ne, on the declivity of a mountain, Gm. SSI, 
Lanne, Pop, 46% in (862, Tt has a tne palace 
wd a maguiiicent parish church, with four houses 
af refuse, 

BONTFACCIO, a town and sea-port of the island 
of Corsica, cap, cant., on a small peninsula at the 
ms. extremity of the island, on the sirait which 
Lears its name, 45 m, SSI, Ajaccio; lat. 41° 23° 
11 N., long, 89 9° 16" EL Pop. 2454 in 1801, 
Che town is well built and fortitied, but not 
strongly, ts port, which lies between the penin- 
sula on which the town is built. and the main- 
land, stretches nearly 1m. inwards, has deep water 
(hroughout, amd is one of the best tn the Mediter- 
Its entrance, however, is not more than 
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from 80 to 90 yards broad, which renders it a 
little difficult of access, 

BONIFATYI, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Cosenza, 4m, Si, Belvidere. Pop. 3,829 mm 1862. 
The town has several churches, and a convent; 
# great number of silk-werrms are raised im its 
environs, 

BONDOU, a country of W. Africa, which, like 
most others in the same part of the world, has not 
had iis astronomical position precisely ascertained. 
Qn Rennell’s map to Park’s First Journey, it is 
placed between the lats, of 1359 and 143° N,, and 
between lone, 10? 10’ amd 119 20° W. On the 
rar fo Park's Second Journey the long, remains 
uliliered, but the lat. 18 removed one derree more 
to the N., with the whole of the traveller's route, 
in onler te make that raute agree with the few 
observations which were taken, Though powerlul 
among its barbaraus neighbours, it is a small 
state, not exceeding in length, from E. to Wi 
T8m., nor tm width, from N. to $., 705 it is, haw- 
ever, very compact in form, and its area 1s pro- 
bably not less than 5,000 sq.m, Its pop. may 
amount to LS00,000 or 2,000,000, Tt is bounded 
E. by Bambouk; SE, and S&S. by Tenda and the 
Simbani Wilderness Gwooded, not desert} ; SW. by 


the same wiklerness and Woolli; W. by Feota | 


Toria; and on the N. by Rujaaga, Bondou 1: 
tolerably elevated among the Senegaminan system 
of mountains, atid some parts of its surface rise 
into considerable peaks, The land slopes towards 
the N. and W., as is shown by the direetion of the 
rivers, the Fo-le-me holdim ao N, course to the 
Sonepal, and the Nerico a SW, one to the Gambia, 
The sub-tnbutanes af these aftuciuts are so nume- 
roua, that though neither ef the first-class rivers 
(Senegal and Gambia) pass through Bondou, 
there are few districts better or more abundantly 
wateral As a uatural ecotnsequence, vegetation 
is of a most vigorous kil; the hills are covered 
with thick woods, and in native fertility the suil 
is net surpassed by any in the world. ‘Phe pro- 
idluctions are the same with those of the neih- 
Louring countries {sce DAMBARRA, BAMBOUK, 
&e)s but a winter or dry season harvest, though 
not quite peculiar to this country, is sufficiently 
remarkable to attract the attention of travellers, 
The eorn, called by botanists, ffolews corns, 
from the depending position af its car, is sowed 
about Nevember, is in full vigour by the end of 
December, and is reaped im the early part af 
January, Itis exceedingly prolife, and appears 
to bear a strong resemblance to the Arabie dhour- 
tah. In climate and division of seasons, Bondou 
avrecs also with the surrounding conntries, out it 
appears to possess the advantage of being more 
healthy, uid seems tobe rather less infested by 
ferocious animals, The inhabitants differ essen- 
tially in eomplexian and manners from their 
immediate neywlbours, ‘They belong to the great 
Fulah family, next te the Mandingees the most | 
considerable of all the W. African nations, 'Lhey 
have tawny or rather yellow skins, with small 
features, and soft silky har, i 
negroes-to be their inferiors; and, when talking 
of different races, always class themselves amony 
white people, They have, indeed, most of the 
distinctive marks ef an Arab race; but though 
many of them speak a little Arabic, their native 
tonyue bears no rexemblance to that language, 
nor have they any leyends that trace their origin 
farther FE. than Fooladeo (iiterally, ‘the country 
of the Foulahs’), near the sources of the menegal, 
In industry, energy, and resources they are su- | 
perior to theirnegro neighbours; they are tolerably 
voc aemeultiriets. and are said to be well yersedcl | 
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make no cheese. Cattle is their chitf wealth, and 
they possess also a handsome breed of horses, 
There are, indeed, but few African countries where 
sO many of the necessaries, and even conventences, 
of life are enjoyed, and that not by the rich only, 
but by the greater part of the population, 

Centrally situated between the Seneeal and 
Gambia, Bondow has become a high read for 
traffic; the slave dealers from the coast usually 
pass through it, and by their meaus a eonsider- 
able commerce is carried on with the neighbour- 
ing and even distant countries, ‘The native exports 
consist of corn, cotton cloths, some sweet-smelling’ 
gutns, and probably sometimes cattle, ‘he transit 
trade consists of slaves, salt, iron, Shea butter, 
and gold-dust. The government is monarchical, 
snd the king 1s often at war with his Mandingve 
neqvhbours, 

The Mohammedan religion is very generally 

professed, but not exclusively; the king himsclt 
is a kalir (iniidel}, and it does not appear that any 
intolerance is practised by either sect; but the 
maxims of Islamism seem to have had sume in- 
Hiuenee over the Bondou Foulahs, who are less 
hospilable than the poorer or more ignorant 
, LCE TUEGS, 
Schools ara established in the different towns, 
Iwhere children of all persuasions are taught to 
reul and write, The character used is Arabic, 
ani the mstructors the Mohammedan priests ; 
by tis nieans MAohammedanism possesses a strong 
hold over the people. . 

Customs and duties on travellers are extremely 
Iigh, An ass load of goals pays a bar (two 
shillings) at all places; and at Fatheonda (the 
royal residence) a musket and six bottles af 
sunpowider, or the value of them, are exacted as 
the common tnibute; besides which, neither the 
king nor any of his chief’ officers are delicate in 
‘Tequesting presents, which requests, under the 
circumstances, are, in fact, demands which cannot 
be evaded, 

BONN, a very ancient handsome town of 
Prussia, cap. cire., prov, lihine, on tlie left bank 
of that river, about 15 m. 8. Cologne, on the 
railway from Cologne to Mavence. Pop, 20,857 
m1 1861, The principal celebrity of Bonn is de- 
rived from its university, fuunded m 1816, and 
intended to replace that of Cologne, suppressed 
by the French, Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, 
was one of its prafessors; and it hag still to boast 
of some very distinguished names. There are, on 
the average, sume 60) students. The electors of 
Cologne formerly resided here; and their castle, a 
buikling of immerse extent, is now the university. 
The library that belonged to the university of 
Cologne, comprising from 80,00 to 100,000 vols, 
has been removed thither. In the musenm of 
Khenish antiquities, it the university, is an 
ancient monument, inserihed Mea Mieturie Sa- 
crum, supposed by some te be the ideutical Ara 
Ubiorum mentioned by Tacitus. (Annal. lib. 1. 
& 39,) Tius, however, is doubtful. ‘The cathe- 
dral, or metropolitan clutch, in the older Gothic 
style, with a hich tower, has a statue of the 
Empress Helena, and 7s said to be built on the 
site of a church she had founded. There is also 
a good town-hall, theatre, de, A fine avenue of 
chesinuts conducts te the Castle of Poppedlsdor ff, 
appropriated to the use of the university, con- 
the. museum of natural history, and 
having attached to it a spacions and well-kept 
botanical garden, The situation of Bonn is de- 
ligtitful. It is one of the most agreeable towns 
on ihe Rhine as a place of residence. Beethoven, 
the musician, was bom here ou the 17th De- 
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BONNAT, « town of France, dép. Creuse, cap. 
CANE ona hill not far from the little Creuse. Pop. 

2.712in i861, The place is distinguished by the 
old eastle of Beauvais. 

BONNET-LE-CHATEAU (ST, a town of 
France, dep, Loire, cap. cant., 17 m. $. Mom brison, 
Pop, 2 230 in 1861, ‘This is a place of great anti- 
quity ; it is situated on a Roman road, constructed 
by Agrippa, and occupies a picturesque position 
on the summit of alill, surmounted by a furtress, 
said to be of the ave af the Romans. Vart of the 
ancient walls and towers, bv which the tuwn was 
formerly surromided, still exist, Tt has a. band- 
some (rathie church, Locks of various sorts are 
made here, anil some Jace; and the place has a 
considerable trade Jo timber, forwarded to the 
building-vards at St. Rambert, 

BONNETABLE, a town of France, dé), Sarthe, 
cap, cant, on the Dive, 10m. NEL Mans, near the 
ruibway front Paris to Mans, Pop. 4,096 in Lx6L, 
It tas a castle, constructed ino the loth coutury, 
The inhabitants are principally engaged in the 
cofton manilacture, 

BONNEVAL, a town of Franee, dep. Eire et 
Loire, cap. cant., on the Loire, in a fertile valley, 
_ to. ssw, Chartres, Pop. 3G 3 in ISGL. Streets 
broad and well lal out. It was formerly fortified. 
and had an abbey. The church is surmounted by 
avery high steeple, It bas a cutton mill, with 
manidactures of calicoes, carpets, coverlets, &e., 
and some considerable tannerios. 

BONORWA, a town of the island of Sardinia, 
prov. Sassari, Isom, ENT. Bosa, in a healthy 
situation, on the declivity of a mountain, Pop, 
4.87% in {85S The town lias two convents, one 
ef them for Jesuits, Alimras, or depot d’ctelous, 
was established liere in 1408, 

BOOVTOOM, or BODRLN, a sea-port town 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Natolia, coast of the Archi- 
pelage, opposite the island of Cos, 100m, my 
Sinvrna; lat. 879 1°21" N., long, 279 25° 18" EF, 
Pop. estimated to be 12,000, Phe town is heauti- 
fully and conventently situated GH a Pisiige ground, 
at the bottom of a deep bay. commanding a view 
of the island of Cos, and the southern shore of the 
Ceraunic gull, as far as Cape Krie. 1. has a small 
but well-sheltered harbour, with from two te three 
fathoms water, resarted to by Turkish cruisers, and 
having generally a ship of war on the stacks. In 
the bay outside the harbour there are from 10° to 
90 fathoms. Houses of stone, and irregularly 
scattered along the shore of the bav, being: mter- 
spersed with gardens, tommbse and cultivated flelds, 
Strects narrow dil (irty,, and the bazars wretched, 
The castle or fortress, stiuated on a projecting 
rock on the EF. side the harbour, was lal. by the 
Knights of Rhoades in 1402+: it is still in tolerahly 
coud repair, did mounts oO pieces of canmon, The 
serail, or palace of the mousellim ar governor, and 
some smi mosques, stand along the western mar- 
gin of the harbour. | 

It is supposed tha. nodedroom occupies the siie 
of the ancient Zfaficerneasses, the country of Llero- 
dotus, and of Dionysius the histarian, Above the 
town are the remains of a theatre, 280 1t, in dia- 


meter, and which seems to have had 36 rows of 


marble seats. Olt walls, exquisite sculptures, 
fragments of columns, and other relics, evincing 
its anciebt splendour and importaic C, abound in 
the town andits vicinity. (Beaufort's Karamania, 
p. 95: Turner's Tour im the Levant.) 

BOON DEE (Band?) arajaliship of Hindostan, 
prov. Rajpootana, distr, Taractee, wider protec- 
dian ot the British « estiet. crea. 2G] seq. im. It 
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Scindia and Holkar, and the peasantry, imporver- 

ished by endless exactions; but in 1818 the rajah 
received a considerable accession of dominion, and 
the town of Patun, from the hands of the British, 
Although smali, this state 1s important, as it con- 
tam:s the princ ipal passes from the 5, mto Upper 
Hindostan. ‘The natives are of the Hara tribe, 
which has produced many celebrated nen, anil 
amougest others one of Aurungzebe's best generals, 

DooONDEE, a tawn of Hindostan, prov, Rajpoo- 
tana, cap. of the above rajahship, and residence of 
its sov., on tlhe S. decliviry of a long range of lulls, 
Wim. SE, Ajmeer, 200m. SW, Ari ; lat, 25° 28" 
N., long, Fae? BU Ee, It is divided arte New. and 
Qld Boondee: the former is surrounded by a high 
stone wall, which extends up the acclivity to sane 
fortifications which erawn the hill; the houses are 
mestly of stone, and two stories high, The palace 
is half-way up the hill, and is a very striking 
stone edifice, supported partly by a perpendicular 
rock Ati fr, hich, hut prince ipaliy by solid piers of 
masonry. This city is also rendered picturesque 
by its Numerous temples, magnificent fuimtaius, 
and spacious main street opening tothe palace, at 
the lower extremity of which stands a great 
temple, dedicated to Krishna, with many preups 
in bas-relief, and other sculptures. Old Boondee 
is W. of the former, covers a considerable surface, 
and contalis some fine fountains and pagodas, but 
ix ia state of wcneral decay. ‘The passes N, of 
Boondee are stronely defended, and abound ut 
natural beauties, in tuyal and religious editices, 
and other works. 

BOORHANPOOR (Surhanpura),a town of the 
Deccan Tudia, prov. Candetsh, of which it was the 
ancient cap,; builtin a plain, on the NW, bank of 
the Tuptee, Ifo om. Sak. Oojein, and 215 m, E. 
Surat: lat, 21° 19° N,, lone, 76° 18" FE, This is 
one of the largest and best built cities in the 
Deecan , though, asa whole, devoid of architectural 
beauty. Most of the houses are of brick, many 
three siories high, with neat facades, framed in 
woul, as at Oejein, and universally roofed with 
tiles; Jaut the fort and palace of ite anctent sove- 
reigns, and many Mohammedan mosques, chapels, 
and tombs, are heaps of ruins. Sone of the streets 
ure wide, regular, and paved with stone; and there 
is a square of considerabie extent: the finest 
balding isa mosque, called Jumpia Musjud, a pile 
of vroy-xtone, with a Landsome facade, and ovta- 
groual minarets, but destitute of a cupola, the usual 
The Tu 
tee is a clear and beautiful stream, bat Tiere of no 
vreat breadth, and easily fordable in the dry season, 
Boorhanpoor is supplied with water by aqueducta, 


Pp which bring it a distance of 4 m., and distribute it 
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through every street below the pavement, whence 
iis drawn up by leathern buckets, 4600 of the 
best houses are occupied by Bokrahs, a Moham- 
medan sect, who are the great merehants in tlus 
peut of Hindastan, wear the Arabian costume, and 
call Qhemselves Arabs by descent. This city was 
conquered by the Mahrattas im 1760, since which 
it has progressively decayed. It was captured by 
the British in 1803, The grapes prown in its 
vicinity are said to be the best in Inadia, 

BOOILLO, an island of the E. Archipelago, in the 
so-called 4th divis., between lat. 3° and 4° S, and 
long. 126° and 127° I, 50m. W. Ceram ; length, E, 
to W., 75 m., breadth 88m. Rice, sare, a profu- 
sion of aromatic and other woods, tropical fruits, 
aud the best cajeput oil, are found here; the ante- 
Tier is peopled by Ilorafooras, who subsist on sao 
and the chase. Some of the other inhabitants are 
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BOOROOGIRD, a town of Persia, prov. Irak- 
Kermanshaw, cap. governt, in a fine and fruitful 
valley, 190 m. NW. Ispahan, Estimated pop. 
12,000, It has a fine castle and sevcral mosques. 
The town and dist. attached to it belong to the 
tnhe of Lack, who do not wamler far frem the 
spots to which they are partial, but settle ue vil- 
Jages, and employ themselves in the inprovement 
of their estates, 

BOOTAN, or BIIOPAN, an indep, state of N, 
Hindostan, between lat, 26° 30’ and 28° 30° N,, 
and tong, 48° 30" and 94° 1, having N. the 
Himmaliva, whieh diviles it from Tibet; E. aud 5, 
Assam and Rengal; and W. the river Teesta, 
which separates it from Sikkim: leneth, 1. to W., 
ahout So0 m., by from tt te LOD in width; but its 
lanits would greatly exceed this estimate were it 
desertbed as comprisuig ali the country imme- 


Hately acdjoiung the Himalaya ou both stiles, | 


from Cashmere to China, whieh is termed by the 
Hindoos Sete, and its. inhabitants Bhotyes, 
Assunuiy?t it to inelade the distriets now referred 
fo, its area has beew estimated at about 64,500) 
sf. H., aikl its pop. ab Louth. The external 
appearance of Bootan is the very reverse of that 
af Tibet, which is a level table-laud, whereas it is 
aimust entirely mountainous or hilly. 

Mountains —lts N. portion, which is the S, de- 
clivity of the Himalaya, constitutes an almost im- 
passable frontier, consisting of fofty oimuntains, 
either covered with snow. or black and destitute of 
all verdlure exeeptiug towards their base, where 
short and gcanty herbaye, a few Dushes of holly, 
and aceasionally a stunted pine, are all the signs 
of vewotation existing tn this region, , 

About Wr. from this boundary the aspect of 
the country changes, becoming, although sill 
bok and lofty, more picturesque and smiling; the 
hifis are cultivated to a considerable height, or 
covered with verdure often to their summits, hav- 
luge an their slopes luxuriant forests. he vallevs 
are nucre wedge-shaped intervals, or water-corrses, 
between the hills, and their vegetation is similar 
fo that of the temperate parts of Europe. ‘The 
cHutry centinues of this character for about 
Oo om. from N. to A. gradually becoming less 
striking in Us features as it approaches the terreno, 
which divides it drom Bengal This is a tract of 
miarsh-land, 2% m, in width, and cavered with 
jungle, being the only plain belonging to Bovtan : 
its clumaie is most pestilential. 

The principal river is the Tehinchien, which in- 
tersects the country N, to S,. passing through the 
valley of Tassisucan, receiving the waters of the 
Patehien and blatchien, and after a turbulent. 
course of about Li m., during which it forms 
several cutaracts, aud rushes over vast. masses of 
rock, falls into the Brahmaputra, a few miles be- 
low Rangamatty, where itis called the Gadawhar. 
‘There are several rivers of less consideration, supe 
posed tributaries of the Bralimajnutra; but the vio- 
lence of their course prevents the simplest form of 
havivation being practicable, 

Phe primary rocks in the mountains are chiefly 
granite andl an imperfect quartz, having the ap- 
pearance of marble, but employed i the manufac- 
ture of @ species of porcelain: good limestone ts 
abundant, but not used ether for agricultural or 
other purposes. It is conjectured that the moun- 
tain Tanges contain much mineral wealth, but thoy 
remain almost wholly unexplored, Dron ancl copper 
are the only metals hitherto discovered, and the 
furmer alone is applicd to any purpose by the 
natives, 
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The climate exhibits every variety, according | 


to elevativn, and snnimer jieats and winter cold 
ayo sovorg ue felt te wlareac within cnerhit of paeds 
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other, In the mountainous regions it is not un- 
healthy, and resembles the climate of the S, of 
Europe, not being subjected either te the burning 
suns or periodical rains of Bengal. Snow prevails 
during a great part of the winter, except in some 
few districts; showers are frequent in suinmer, and 
in consequence of the exhalations arising from the 
nuUMeTous springs and cataracts, a certain humidity 
pervades the atmosphere, even at this season. Pa- 
nukka, although but a few miles distant from 
Passisudon, has a climate so much milder than 
the latter, that it has been chesen as the winter 
resiilence of the sovereign, 

The mountain forests abound with beech, ash, 
maple, birch, yew, pine, fir and cypress, but contain 
oO oaks, Numerous fruits common to Europe 
flourish ; as apples, pears, apricots, peaches, wal- 
nuts, melons, onilberries, strawberries, raspberries 
(the two latter fruits growing wild), oranges, and 
pomegranates, which are excellent, In the colder 
districts, the clunamen-iree, and a species of rhu- 
barb, are founded 

Lhe marshes of the 8. abound with elephants, 
rhinoceroses, tigers, buffaloes, and other formidable 
wild animals; but, excepting in these parts, they 
are not abundant, Captain Turner speaks only of 
a kind of monkey, which inhabits its vicinity, and 
the vaik, or grunting ox, which is found among 
the mountains of the N. boundary, but deseends 
into the lower country for pasture during the 
winter mouths, The Tangun horse, a species pe- 
cubar to Bootan, about 13 hands high, well-formed, 
short-bodied, cleau-limbed, deep in the chest, ex- 
tremely active, and well snited to mountainous 
countries, Is an ohject of considerable trafic with 
Benpal. These have a tendency to become pie- 
bald; those of ene colour amongst them, although 
rare, and less valued by the natives, are much more 
esteemed by the British merchants, 

People,—In physical formation the people differ 
greatly from the Bengalese, being hardy, rubust, 
strony, and ovcasionally, in the mountain districts, 
attaining a heieht of mere than 6 ft. Their skins 
are smooth, and often not darker than those of the 
Inhab, of the S. of lcurope; faces bread, and cheek- 
bones invh, fram which ‘poiut the face rapidly 
narrows duwnwards ; the eye is small and black, 
with long pointed corners, looking as if extended 
In widih by artificial means; they have scarcely 
ay eve-lashes, beard, or whiskers. They are often 
greatly afflicted with goitre, especially those wha 
five ucar rivers subject to inundation. Though 
not deticicut in courage, they are peaceably inclined 
and inexpert in the arts of war: the bow and 
arrow (in the use of which they are skilful), sword, 
and falehion, are their chief weapons. No mili- 
tary discipline whatever is maintained, and arobush 
is more frequently resorted to than open conflict, 
They dress in woollen cloth; use animal food and 
spirits, ‘Tea is the usual Leverage, but so prepared 
as to suit few palates but their own, Their dwell- 
lugs seldom exceed one story in height; thé palace 
of the ralah, at Dassisudon, consists of several. and 
is Magnificent, as compared with the other edifices, 
Much ingennity is displaved in the construction 
of their bridges, which are composed either of 
timber or chains of iran: there is gue of the latter 
kind across the Tehiuchien, at Clinka, deserving 
of admiration: the fanider of which is unknown, 
Their aqueducts are formed of the trunks of trees 
hollowed tor the purpose. Both polygamy and 
polwandry are in practice; marriage is not ratified 
by aiy religions form, and it frequently happens 
that one female becomes the joint property of 
several members of a family; the dead are burnt, 
and their ashes plunged into a river, on which 
Cee UO OOP oot are ‘norkaperioaed lace +¢h- 
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Gylongs, a numerous sect. of recluses, who apply 
themselves exclusively to administering tle duties 
of religion. ‘Phere are two annual festivals: one 
in the spring, called the fools, consisting af ditfercnt 
sports, In which those ef all ranks, sex, and age, 
mix with unrestrained freedani: sore am autumnal 
fentiveal, called aadfaen, coubraciig: a miuiititidke of 
Tindoo alleraries. 

Agriculture —In the culture of the land the na- 
tives display industry aad care, Rice, wheat, 


barley, aml a species af triamealar seed bearing ai | 
Vy | 


ailinity ta the polycenim of Limes, are the chief 
aricultural 4 rodiuets, The 
and some of the laurels ehirting 1be river, yield two 
crops inal {he ground on the slopes of the 
hills js bevelled by cutting it inte shelves, lo cnable 
it to be rrrusated bar dhe raed chronms, The 
most laborious offices of husbandry fall te the lot 
ef the females,  Notwithstandie the clinate 
sifards creat advantages for the production of cult 
nary verclables, the dirmip is the ony one cuttin 
vated with much cucumbers, shallots, 
melaus, dan, are priser lut potatacs Haye failed, 
ial are ew tetally neglected, 

The trade with the surrounding eountries ms a 
monopoly in the hands of the wovernment, Coarse: 
woollen cloths, lorses, wan, dyory, webl-duest, silver 
Ingots, gusk, thie varlotis fruits of Dootun, aii 
Chinese manufactures, form the elie? articles: of 

export ty Bengal: and the same articles, with the 
aliition of rock-salt. leather. tebacco, paper, rice, 
to Pibet. An annual caravan is seat by the deb- 
rajah inte the Bengal presicd., which rettirris laden 
with indige feamposing half! the careo), Enlish 
woodllens, Tinen cloths, cot boas, sainiil-weoadl, spices, 
assifitida, sleet-coapper, tin, gunpowder, ot fer- 
skins, horns, hides, the whole usualy amountiig 
in ovalwe dooabout SOME rupees, A small traie 
with the EF. division of the Rungpoor district is 
also munnlained, A hase silver coin, worth abaut 
lihé, struck in Gooch Bahar, ts eurrat throughout 
Bootan, where there is no mune, 

Meanafactures—The priucipal is paper, made 
from the bark of ateec, frown Which materud a kin 
of silk and satin is also made. Paro is the only 
market tn Bootan, and here are manitaetured alels, 
swords, daggers, anil the karbs of arrows ; the latter 
are dipped doa paisa precurcd from a tree wi- 
known to Enrapeans, which, however, seldem 
proves mortal, 

Keligion —Dudldhism, of the Lama sect, is the 
pre valent relyston ; but a ciffercnec of Opuiio8d 
CRISIS OD COrfal points. One sect permitting the 
mse of foal considera impure dn the ]rahmins, 
No interruplion whatever, of a diplomatic or other 
character, is allowed to interfere during the petied 
ef the celebration of sacred rites. (here are many 
ainnlarivies in religious custaos here with those 
af Pibet, 

Gorernment.— The sovereign power, though 

vested in the hanes af the dharma- rajah, who. 16 
recarded as passessing divine attributes, | is ONCT- 
cistal only bar the deb-rajah, who resides at Pas- 
sisudat. The several passes nite (he country ate 
ulider the june yon ot officers called suderdis, wha 
usually inliahit the fortresses of cheir peculiar dis- 
tricix, except in winter, When they visit the lower 
eoutry, to escape from the moour of the season, 
and far the PHirpore. of establishing their authori y, 
wlich is maeertain in irs extent. 

The interior and S, parts ef the country are di- 
vided inte diferent camains, erch eontretied by a 
resident flitetiomary, whose. duty consists in the 
exaclion of the gov, dues, and reneral administra- 
fienw of his distr, ‘he most subordinate of 
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preferment, The revenucs of the rajah are’ paid 
mostly ut articles of produce and merchandise, 
Tassistidon, Wanedipoor, Tamnulka, (rhassa, andl 
Muurichom, are the chtef towns; but, with the ex- 
ecption of the tirst two, they are no better thatt 
sinall villages, 

fistory,—Of this country, called by the ancient 
Gralimins Madra, 10 carly record has been trats- 
mitted, nor was public attention much direetel 
towards it until the deh-riajah’s invasion of the 
neivhbourme territory of Cooch Bahar, m 1772, 
the British covernment Opposed : hut, 
(hrough the intervention of the lama of Tibet, a 
peace was effected: the disputed district being 
awarded to the Doolanese, 

Jt is extremely ditheuH, and in some parts im- 
possible. to determine the exact boundary of the 
country; a resular system of encroachment om the 
surrounding: states having been lone practised ty 
the Teotanese, who have at different periods ape 
propriated to themselves considerable possessions 
belonging to Bengal and cAssam.  Grreat alarin 


sawas created in 14160 by a supposed threatened i- 
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risa of the Chinese, who bad entered Nepaul ; 
and the deb-rajah was excited by lits fears te de- 
clare himself amicably towards the British, in the 
Hope of coming: assistaiioce, uf required Dut avery 
seriows dispute henyeen LGootan and the gevern- 
ment of Calcutta broke ont in the autumn of 1864, 
An Buelish eaves having been tusnited, and satis- 
Peed Bou ‘and redress being: refused, a furee compared 
uf KAMWO men, all natives of India, except 20 British 
ETVTNCH W ith two yuns, were sent inte Gootan, 
They took several fortitied places, but were at- 
acked al Dewaugire on the 4rd of February, 1865, 
aud driven back to Koomrehatta, the bengal na- 
tive rerimenis flying inoutier confusion, On the 
news ofthis disaster becoming known, the Governor 
Gaoneral at ace despatched a sufficient number of 
eurepean troops, who took possession of the lost 
eround, "Phe low eountry of Beotan at the same 
time was declared annexed to the British pos- 
sessions lay Tid 

BOOTON, an isl, of the I. Archipelago, 2nd 
division; lying off the Si. extremity of Celches ; 
length, NS. to S., 83 m.; average breadth about 2th 
in; between lat, 4° and G°S,, long, 125° EL It 
is neh and woody, but well eultrvated, yiclling 
nee, mnze, an abuidance of tropreal fruits, poultry, 
de. The Duteh had formerly a setilerment here, 
and sent an oflicer annually te tlestroy all the clove 
trees on the island. 

BOVVART (an. Banedohriga), a town of the 
Prussian States, prov, thine on the left bank of 
that river, 9m, &, Coblentz, on the raihvay from 
Cologne to Mayence. Pop. 4,402 m1 1804. This 
18 A Very ane ient town, its Walls appearing: to be 
halt on the foundations of a furt constructed by 
Drusus, In the middle ages it was an Dnperial 
city, and several councils have been held in it, 
The houses are mostly of wood and plaster, with 
projecting Wp per stories 5 and the streets are jar- 
row and ii-paved. "The large couvent of Maricn- 
hire, tannded in 1123, and sume similar establish- 
ments, have been converted into caiton factories. 
The parish chureli and the old church of the Car- 
melites are werth notice, 

BORDEALN (an, #erdigales, an important 
cominereial city and sea-port of Pranee, cap. dep. 
‘Gironde, in the centre of an extensive pian, on 
the left or VW. bank of the Graronte, 45 m, SE, 
‘from its emboucl hure, 102m, NNT. Gayoune, and 
307 m, SW. Daris, on the railway from Paris to 
)Madrid. Pop. 162,750 in 18612 The Garonne 
here deserihes a semicircle, along the outer sjde 
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The city is divided inte the old and new quarters ; 
the former, or southern portion, which includes 
the ancient Roman town, contains only narrow, 
crooked, and dirty streets, with ill-hle stone 
houses s while the laiter, comprispys the N. part 
of the ciiy, has mostly risen ap since 17415, when 
the Intendant M. de Tourny commenced bis 
enlizhtened administration, Tt is extremely 
handsome, and ceservedly celebrated. The wide 
Kue du Chapeau houge, which, with ifs coutitmn 
ations, civides the city into two nearly equal 
parts, lias many clezant Shope, aid seme noble 
etfices, as the Bourse, and Garand Theatre. The 
Allees and Cours de ‘Tourmy, the Cours du 
Jardin Publie, the Cours d‘Atbret, and several 
other strects and squires, are remarkable for their 
beauty oor size, The Panhboure des (Chartrens, 
Which contains the Jardin Public, was spoken of 
as perhaps the finest suburb in f: Lope, tli the 
extension of binlding made it part of the eit. 
The approted: to Horilenux hy water is very strik- 
we. ‘The river, in its narrowest part, opposite 
the Place ltovale, is 720 yarls aeross, will, a 
depth af 1b ft. at low, and nearly 3 fathoms at 
tigh water; the leugth of the pork, from one cual 
lo the other of the city, uw reckoned at upwards 
ofa leagues itis vapable Gf accommedating 1,200 
ships. and such as do not exceed SUG or GO0 toms 
hav enter it at all tines of the tide, The Graroune 
Is skirted along the city Inv a succession of stiperb 
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in 1768. Heneath it is a cavern in which dead 
badies Have been preserved for a lengthened 
period. The chureh of St. Croix is the most 
ancient of all, having been built before the middle 
of the 7th century, and restored by Charlemagne, 
The churches of Notre Dame, St) Paul and the 
College Royal, are of much later date, ‘The syna- 
prooue is a handsome huikling, erected in the time 
of N: apulean. ‘There are two Protestant churches, 
hut they present nothing worthy of remark, The 
Dourse is a larye edilice, with a -splend lil staircase, 
ahd a hall in its centre, 944 ft. in length, by 65} 
ft. broad, lighied by a large elazed dome, Ts 
ft. high, ail aderned with a gallery siqported 
by adeuwdle rank of arcades, In the upper part 
af the hailing are the Couneil Chamber, Tribunal 
of Commerce, aud tooms used for other public 
purposes, ‘The Custom House, built on the 
eorresponding side of the Place Royale, is, ox- 
ternally, like the Bourse, The Grand Theatre, 
built in the reign of Louis NVI, at an expense of 
T,0004, will accommodate 4,000 persons, anid 
has a fine coneert-reom, a spacious hall, eats, 
aud other apartnents, ‘There are several other 
theatres, but nene particularly distinguishial, The 
Palais, or Chateau Roval. built in va, and 
fonnerly the residence of the archbishop, is an 
extensive and fine structure, with a laree quadri- 
lateral court ta its centre, Napoleon lL. mide it 
au unperial palace. The Palais de Justice, the 


seat of the reval court, and vivi] tribunal, has a 
marble statue of Montesquieu, ‘The modern town- 
| hallis of Grathicg architecture; of the ancient one, 


quays, which deseend, by agrmutle luiciimarion. to 
tie water's edge, and besides their utility, are 
amonest the principal ornaments of the town, 


—— 


bein hned with “handseme  buildiies, whose | 
fine ules have an Imposing efleet. (“On viewings | 
says Mr. Jayelis, § this niagnificent crescent from | 
wy opposite point from which the eve may ent- 
brace its whole extent, one eaunet hesitate in 
ascribing to it a decided; Supe Moriby aver any cusp 
dif presented to us either in ihe Freneh or rhe 
English anetropolis,’ (Switzerland, d&e. p. O14) 
Qu the opposite side of the river there is the 
suburb of La Bastile: ‘Phe cammunication bee! 
tyeen the city and its suburb is nuuntained ley 
the famous bridge of Bordeaux, It is 492) yards 
In lempth for 1204 yards longer than Waterloo 
Briley}, by 48 ft. broad; has $7 areles, the 
Jiers being of stone, and the upper parts partly 
of stane and partly of brick. Jt was commenced 
m (STO, and completed in 1821, ato a cost of 
SHU OUGE, 
the earrent, 1. was a most laburious undertaking, 
The pubhe Tailings most worthy af notice are 
the catherddak the churches of St. Michel, 
Crax, St. Scurta, Vand, Brune, and others : the 
Bourse (Eixchauge}, Custom louse, Grand Theatre, 
Ilall of Justice, Palais Rove, Fort de Ila, syna- 
erue, anil patblic baths, "The eathedral is a ‘fine, 
but undiashed, Goaothie ediftee, commenced in tle 
th, and continued, by several different areli- 
teets, in that and the suceecuing eeuturies, from 
which circumstance, although beautifid in parks, 
it wants harmony and regularity. It is 413% ft. 
in leavths ‘the height of its nave is 8d ft. 3 that 
arm of the @ross ju whitch its grind cutrauce Is 
placed is adorned with two spires, each nearly 
1) ft, In height, Ata short distance from it 
stands the anctot belfry, furmerly nearly B20 ti, 
high: ait having been much dilapidlater! ure 
the Revolution, it i In now redueed te litthe more 
than 100 fi, lueh, and serves as a slot tower. 
The church of St. Miceli, duit iu the 1th een- | 
fury, Is ino mere perfect architectural style than 
the «: alhedral: hut, like echer churches in Bor- 
deaux, it is dark andl gloouiy. Tt aise bas an 
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: Fort dle Ela, constructed by Charles V11., is now 
j converted into the prison: the Chateau Trompetie, 


j 
the Place Louis Phatippe, laid out asa promenade, 
Owiig to the depth aml strength al 


built in the With century, nothing at present 
Tenis but an eval tower, surmotnted bya come, 
flanked by two turrets, called the Tour de P Florloge, 

Bordeaux was for a long period fortified; bute 
the strects planned by AM. de Tourny for the most 
becupy the sites of the former works: the 


wis de- 
Which now fornis 


bait. by the same Sovereign in 
molished in 1X17 + and its “1te, 


1453, 


There are same Temains 


the principal is what is 
] 


ad planted with trees, 

of antiquity in Bordeaus : 
called the ‘ Palace of Galhenus, a vast amphi- 
theatre of brick and stone, believed to have been 
ercefed about Awp, 200, but now much dilapidated, 
lt siands iu the N. half of the city, about # m, 
from the ancient Roman town. Tt appears to 
have been of an elliptic form, 1444 yards long, by 
nearly flo yards wide, Ind capable of aceomuio- 
dating 15,000 spectators; 1t suffered greatly dur- 
LE the revolutionary phrensy in 1792 (when the 
Talus d’Ombritre, or Castrum Umbrarne, another 
human edifice, was also, for the most part, de- 
| atroved) + bit its two principal cutrauces, 2s ft, 
high, by 19 1-Gth ft, wide, and a part of its cir 
cumfercnee, are still nearly perfect, Most other 

relies of the Roman dominion have disappeared. 
The Temple of Yufelfe, stipposed to haye been 
dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the place, 
and to have been erected early in the first century, 
was &* fi, in leneth on each stile, and contained 
2b enormous columns, 17 of which were standing 
towards the end of the I7vith century, It was 
hmvch mutilated me JIG, and totally demolished 
utider Louis ATV. mn luv7, to make room for the 
relacis, constructed by Vanrban, round the Chatean 
| Trompette. No trace is found of the ‘Temple of 
| Dia aad Fountain ef Divona; and the stream 
Mieitie wow La Devise, mentioned by Ausonius 
(Clare Urbex, xiv. BO, 
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Instead of supporling fleets, is now arched over, 
and no vestiges are extant of its clock. 

Bordeaux has many structures devoted to trade, 
arts, and manufactures, There are several luikd- 
ing-locks, in which brigs, frigates, and even ships 
of the line may be constructed, but which are 
ordinarily employed only for commicreial purposes, 
Shrip- build 
of sailing vessels constructed in the year L808 
amounted to 45, of a tuial tonnage of 16,025, be- 
sliles 2 steamers of 500 tons. 

Qn the 31st of December, 1863, the number and 
tonnage of vessels belonging to the port of Dor- 
deaux were as follows :— 

RAILING VESSELS, 
Tone 
Saf Si tonsa and above, measuring 10,45 





A frorn TO tye Srey, 8 - ares, 
il og, UM toe FRM, i” - Tle 
244, AMM to BEM, - - ERLE, 
Gis 4, 4 to AO, i" bt 
Tog, SME ta dO, 1 - 2 67 | 
nz 4, VN to Hk, bs - 2,728 
Gb, Lieto wu, 1 " ery) 
44 ., fillto ly |, - - $171) 
a7 >» 6 tO AO, " - Lavi 
& , Bwota sO, . . ish 
413 vessels, measuring lav, lus 
STEAMERS, 
I AO horee- power. 
l Zu) » | 
TL BAN) " tugs ancl river pas- 
ees sengers busts, 
Vessels. 14 1,580 ‘ 


Besides its maritime industry. Vordeaux has 
many other important manuliect ures. 
numerous brandy distilleries, sugat refineries, 
vinegar, glass-bottle., shot, and cordage factories, 
ira abil stee] forces, potterios, andl tanneries, 
with manufactures of coltous, woollens, kid gloves, 
bonnets, corks, playing-cards, dicicurs, musical 
instriments, barrels, turpentine, and other drags, 
soda, atum, vitriol, mineral waters and other 
chemical preparations: and in the neighbourhood 
of Bardeaux some gunpowder fabrics, 

The trade af the port is considerable iu the pro- 
duce of these manufactures, and in grain, cattle, 
and timbers but the cluef articles at oxpart are 
the famous red wines of the Gironde and brandy, 
A large portion of the inhab. of the Qniarhier de 
Chartrons are wine merchants, and a great part 
also of that quarter is ceecupied with ecllars, some 
of which are capable of containing 1,000 tens of 
wine. The quantity of wine exported to the united 
kingdom from Bordeaux bas heen progressively 
increasing, ever since the couclusion of the treaty 
of commerce between Franee and Gireat Britain, 
in 1X60, Sabjeined is a statement of Che quentity 
exported in the two years 1x62 and 1568 to the 
Lited Kinedom anil celomtes :— 
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Jexides wines and lirandies, which are furnished 
ta eve©ry country with which Bordeaux tas any 
trade, the chief exports are Liqueurs, walnuts, 
chestnuts, dried fruits, vinegar, tartar, skins, flour, 
eork, and various drops to Tngeland. 
wine, tartar, molasses, and colonial produce to 
the N. of Lurepe: traits, verdipris, aad a few 
Tanifaetured articles to the LD. States; to Spanish 
America snd the W, Tndia colonies of France, 
Frenehininidnerurcs, furniture, cattle, and Hours to 
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produce; it receives from America, India, and 
Africa, coffee. sugar, pepper, cigars, canella bark, 
indigo, quinguina, tea, rice, cocoa, skins, dye- 
woods, &e.; tron, lead, and other metals are m- 
ported, especially from England; fish, glue, and 
tallow from Russia; timber from the Baltic; 
metals, oil, liquorice, saffron, &c. from Spain ; 
zine and steel frum Germany; cheese and stock- 
lish from Wolland: linens from England and the 
two last-tamed countries, There arrived, in the 
year (803, in the port of Bordeaux 3.581 vessels, 
of 608,544 tons lnrden, while the departures can- 
sintod of 3.87- vessels, of 521,725 tons, The 
number of British ships which eutered the port 
in [868 amonnted to 414, of 120.475 tons burden, 
while the departures were 593, of 116,201 tons, 
(Report of Mr, Consul Scott on Uie trade of Bor- 
deaus for the year 1865,) 

The trade of Bordeaux with the interior is 
ercatly facilitated by the three Tines of railway, 
from Paris, from Madrid. and from AJarseilies, 
which converge at the city, as well as by the 
chief water communication of the Canal du Aldi 
(Soe FRANCE.) | 

tordeaus, possesses several charitable institu- 
tions, ¢The New ILospital, ereeted to replace that 
af St. André (built in 1890), is,’ savas Mr. Inglis, 
‘upon a seale of magmficence and comfort beyvoud 
what is to be foumd in any other town in Europe. 
I dedicated the seeand of my days at Bordeaux 
to a visit to this hospital, and was equally sur- 
priscd| at its extent, and delighted with the ac- 


miralle arrangements that pervade every part of 


it, There is nothing that this hospital does not 
contain, Tt includes 710 beds for sick persous, 
aud TS chambers tor the accommodation of persons 
who pay for the attentions they receive, it cou- 
tains baths, bakelouses, courts, an apothecary’ 
shop, water-reservoirs, gardens, and accommoda- 
tion for medical men, There are alsa in’ the 
hospital $b reservoirs for water, as a provision 
acanst fire, containing 1,410 ihds, T need scarcely 
add, Lhat. dn the cleanliness of every department, 
the hospital is perfect; and that in the smallest 
minutia. everything is found that can contrite 
either te health ar to comfort. ‘The Bordelais are 
justly proud of this neble institution.”  Switzer- 
‘There are, also, hospituls for 
alicus. fourdlings, the ayed, Insane, &e., derecien 
de chavité, a dépét de mendicit’é, and other similar 
establishments, There are two Iiuldinges near the 
river, cach 86 yards square, devoted te publie baths ; 
their exterior is crowned with an aereeable terrace, 
antl the interior of both is fitled up with all the 
various kinds of baths, medieinal and otherwise, 
The vinevard of the former monastery of the Car- 
(husians is now couverted into a public cemetery : 
there are three others in Bordeaux, two belonging 
to Che Fretestants, and one ta tle Jews, 

Borleaux is the seat of an archbishopric, of a 
reval court and court of assize, and tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and of commerce, It has 
nuimerais selentifie aud scholastic imstitutions, 
The Museum occupies a large extent of ground, 
and comprises the public library, cahinet of natural 


history and antiques, a picture-gallery, schools of 
design and painting, and an observatory, The 


public library contains 110,000 yols., amongst 


wydich are same rare works, and several valuable 


MSS.: ihe other departments are not very rich ; 
the pieture-gallery, however, hoasts of some good 
paintings of the French, Italian, and Flernish 
schouls, ‘Fhere is a botanic garden, at which a 
eourse of lectures, recownised by the Uuiversity of 
rr a © ae ne ee 
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schools of navigation and medicine, a normal 
schoul, a school for «dleaf and damb; an Atheneum ; 
Linnawan, philomathic, and melieo-chirurgical so- 
cictiex, a Toyal society of Inedicine, a saciety of 
commercial emulation, ge. Ln ce vicnuty of the 
vty if an expermental farm, aud a race-course or 
hippodrome : the country round is ehlicily appro- 
pnated to the culture of the vines; but, from its 
Hlatness, is devoid of much picturesque beauty, 
Since 1825, this city has been lshted with gas. 
The inhabitants are gencrally Ofinlent, aud live in 
a style superior to that common in any other 
Freuch eity, Paris excepted. The jurisdiction 
af the royal court of Baurdeaux extends -over 
the deps. Gironde, Charonice, and Deardogne : its 
archbishopric, which originated in the third eeu- 
lury, has tor suffragans the bishops of Agen, An | 
sotleme, Poictiers, Perizueux, La ltochelie, and 
Lacon, 

History.— The epoch of the foundation of Bor- 
deaux is wuknowi. 
Bituriges Fivisei, a Celtic nation of Grail, aula 
celebratedl commercial city in the time of Strabo. 
Ji was taken hy the Romans in the rien af 
Augustus; antl Hadrian made it the m 
the second Aquitaine. In the rele of Gallienus, | 
Tetricus, the governor of this prov, one of the so- ! 
called thirty tyrants, assumed the purple bere, and 
it is most probable (Huge) that it was be who 
built the celebrarecdamphitheatre. In 417 the Vi- 
syroths, in 509 Clovis, and in 729 the SWacells, 
pussessed themselves of it; under Charlemagne, | 
it was governed by a count of its OWN; In thre 
mnth century it was ruined by the Normans. It 
subsequently became the cap. of Guienne, and tell 
with the rest of that duchy under the hinges of 
England, te whom it almast unm terriptedly | 
longed ta] the English were finally expelled from 
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France in the rei 
ing, tls city has in later times been attached to | 
the imterests of the Rourlien family 5 but in (Xt, 
on the publication of the ordeasiecs of Chartes 
X., the standard of revolt was hoisted here hefore 
news arrived of the same oceurrence in Paris, Bor- 
deaux and its vicinity have, in all ayes, produce! 
celebrated men: amongst others, Montesquieu anil 
Montaigne ; the Latin poet Ausonius, in the tourth 
coutury ; Chaptal de Buch, Mdward the Black 
Prince, Jay, Deseze, &e, : Pope Clement ¥V., and 
Richard [1], of England, were also natives of this 
city. 

BKORGTA, a town of Southern Italy, prov, Ca- 
tanaaro, cap, cant., ina plain 6 m. W. Catanzaro. 
Pop. 4,880 mm 1859, Having been almost totally 
destroyed by an carthqnake in 1783, it was rebuilt 
by Ferdinand TV., King of Naples, Its envirans 
produce highly-esteemed wines, and Jarge quan- 
tities of silk-worms, 

BORGO, or BORCHA, a sea-port town of Ruesia 
in Europe, princip, Finland, gov. Nyland, at the 
bottom of a bay of the Gulf of Finland, 85 m, 
ENT, Helsingfors; lat, GO 227 Ney lony, 249 45’ 
4. Pop. 2,780 in 18d8. tt is the seat of a 
bishopric, and has a gymuasium., The harbour 
is indifferent, and it has but little trade, Ti was 
here that the emperor Alexander 1. revetyed the 
oath of fidelity tendered by the states of. the 
puncipality, 

BORGO-MANERO, a town of Northern Tialy, 
prov, Novara, cap. arronl., on the Caachi, PS m, 
NNW, Novara. Pop. 7895 in ENG Tt is snr 
rounded by walls, and is well built: has a fine 
aquare, several convents, a hospital, and a aeant- 
dee pact, ; 
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It was the capital of the! 
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etropolis of | 
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BORNEO 


lin 1862, Tt is surrounded by walls, 
a cathedral, four parish churches, 
hary, &@ workhouse, and some 
linen, It owes its name t 
| beheaded here in 804, 

Borgo is prefixed to the name of various smail 
towns in different parts of [taly. | 


BORESSOF, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
ank of the Herézina, 45 m, 


& 
Minsk, on the left 1) 
NE. Minsk, Pop. 5,825 in 1838. Borissef has 
acquired celebrity from the disastrous pussage of 
the Bérézina, effected near it, by the remains of 
the French army under Napoleon, on its retreat 
from Muscow, on the 16th and {7th Ov. 1812, 
BORTSSOGLEBSK, a town of Luropean Russia, 
gov. daroslaf, on the right banic of the Woljra, 
opposite to Romanof, Pop, 6,600 in 1838. The 
ning 
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has a palace, 
a college, a semi- 
fabrics of silk and 
0 St Donino, whe was 


town 1s picturesquely situated on a hill decli 
towards the Wolga, aud surrounded with dense 
forests, It is also the name of akother Rus- 
stan town, gov, Tambot, on the left bank of the 
Yorona, 

BORKEHUM, a small island in the North Se 
belonging to TLanover, off the mouth of the 
about Ym, from the neare 
Pop. ANS in NGL, The island ts inched un 
the hailiwick of Pewsum, and is su low that 
at high water it is divide by the sea into two 
pretty equal parts. The inhabitants are mostly 


‘ly 
ims, 
st paint of the mainland, 


 Scamen, several of them being employed as har- 
j Peoners Im the ships engaged in the northern 


whale-tishery, They also raise cori, fruits, and 
eattic. It is an established custom, that a third 
part of all articles saved from shipwreck goes ta 
the individual on whose Jand the disaster took 
place. Borkhum is a par, with a church and a 
schoul, The spire of the church serves also aa a 
lighthouse, The lantern, whieh is furnished with 
reflecting lamps, is 150 ft, above the level of the 
sca, ‘nul is in lat, 459 39° 20" NL, lang, 6° 40° 26" 
%  (Coulier, sur les Phares, 2ud edit, p. 61.) 

BORMIO, a tewn of -Northern Italy, prov, 
Sondrio, at ihe contuenee of the Irredusso with 
the Adda, 30 m. NE. Sondrio, Pop. 1,684 in 
[sO2, A larve cattle fair is annually held here, 
from the 22nd to the 25rh at October: and in its 
Wiemuty, on the declivity of Mount Br: lio, are 
celebrated mineral springs, much frequented by 
paticuts from the Valteline and the Grisons, This 
fawn was dormerly much roore considerable: but 
heing sacked, burat, and its inhab. put to the 
sword, in 1621, 1 has yever recovered from the 
disaster, 

BORNEO (called by the natives Tauna Kie- 
metntun), the largest island in the world, Australia 
being reckoned a continent, occupying nearly the 
centre of the BE. Archipelage ; between Jat. 4° £0’ 
m, and 7° .N., and lone. 109° and 119° 9: Ie; 


having N, and W, the China Sea: EF. the Celebes 
Sea and Straita of Macassar; and S, the Sea of 
Java: form compact ; longth, NE. to SW., 740) Mh, 
breadth 330 o; areca 200,004) sq. In, lstimated 
pop. 3,000,000, The coasts are less indented by 
tleep bays, er erceks, than those of most islands of 
the Archip.; notwithstanding which, it bas seve- 
ral line and spacious harbours, ‘Uhe shores eansist 
usually ef nud bauks, with numbers of minute 
and rocky islets around them: the land for several 
niles towards the interior continuing marshy and 
alluvial, interspersed with gentle acclivities, co- 
vered with underwood. In the maps a chain of 
mountains, running NE, to SW., were long re- 
presciited as passing through the centre of the 
isiaal; bat Mr, Earl who visited the interior in 
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parts of the archipelago, to the E., all the hill | of the rivers: iron-wood, ebony, camphor, dam- 
ranges of those islands run NW. and SE., aud | mer, and tantamem trees (from the latter of which 
seem to be continuations of the great ranges which | wood-oil ig obtained}, cocoa-palm, betel. cimna- 
run in that direction through the ultra-Gangetic | mon, sago, &e., are amongst the principal trecs. 
peninsula, and of which the rocky island Pule | The eampher-tree grows to 15 or 16 ft. in cire., 
Condor and the Natunas seem to be connecting | and proportionally high: it is cut down, splrt into 
links. They are all of the same geoulovical cha- | pieces, and the preduce (which is probably the 
racter—granitic; and in Borneo probably .termi- | best) found in the fissures: none of cither the 
nate in a tange which lines the SE. shore for | Berneo or Sumatra camphor is imported inte lng- 
90 m., called the Hundred Mountains, There are; land, which is suppHed with that article from 
many isolated hills in Borneo, and a range stretch- 'China only. Rice is exeellent; but the Dutch 
ing along the NW, coast, of about 3,000 ft. in | are very jealous of its exportation, except through 
height, (Sce Earl's Map, &c.) There are nume- | themselves. Maize and the sugar-cane are culti- 
rous and extensive plains, especially in the N.;| vated, as well as the plantain and many other 
but the mest important yet known to Furepeans | tropical fruits. 

is that of Moutradok, near the W. coast. There]  Awima’s—The elephant. rhinoceros, and feo- 
are said to be upwards of 100 rivers, many being | pard, are confined to the NIE. coruer of the isl. ; 
navigable, and seme of considerable size, The) the ox and wild hoe are natives of the forests; 
principal is the Danjarmassin, which has a S.° and the jungles furnish an endless variety of the 
course nearly throughout the whole island, and. ape and monkey tribes; amongst which are the 
falls into the sea not fur from the town of the orang-outaie, and a species of baboon, thanght by 
sane name on the S enast. The Passir, Coti,: Mr, Earl te be hitherto tundeseribed, 3 ft, ut 
aud many others, are metowith on the E. coast; } height, tailless, with short, glossy, brown hair, and 
on the W. the Sambas, Poutiana, Landak, Sac-! an aquiline nose projecting 14 in. from the fice. 
cadan, are the principal; the first is £m. wide at |The tapir, numbers of deer, and small bears, no 
its mouth, and much more a little farther inland. | larger than badgers, but with shagyy hair, mbabit 
Vt has been ascended in small vessels by the Borneo. The Saoleo Sea is mauch frequented by 
Dutch for 80m., and beyond that ja said to be: English whalers for the spermaceti whale, The 
available for canoes to within two days’ walk of, scas abound with turtle, and plenty of fish, oysters, 
Pornee Proper, The larger rivers, which come | and other festacer. | 

: 
| 


from the centre of the island, appear not te have |  Peepfe.—The interior and part of the NW. coast 
their origin in any mountainous region, as they | are peopled by Dyaks, and by a race with woolly 
rise no Jigher during the rainy scasun: they sel-| hair, like the Papuan negroes; the W. coast by 
dom contain any sandbanks or rapids. Malays, Chinese, and Dutch colomsts; the NW, 
Nothing: satisfactory has been communieated | by half-casce descendants of the Moors of W, Hin- 
respecting the geolayy of Borneo, except the gra- | dostan; the N. by Anamese; NE. by Suluks; 2. 
nitic characler of its primary mountains; its suil,: and S, coasts by Bugis, of Celebes. Besides these, 
in the neighbourhood of the European settlersents. three tribes live in small craft, in a wandering 
vies in richness with Uhat of any other island of manner, about the shores; viz., the Lanunsa, frem 
the Archip. In the NE, it 1s said to be superior! Magindanoa; the Orang-Badju, and Orang-th- 
to all other parts, Borneo is rich in valuable | dong ; seurce unkuown, 
minerals: it is the only island af the Arehip, The Dyaks (Orang Benua), a savage race, be- 
where diamonds are found; the ehicf of which | lieved to be the aborigines, are scattered all over 
are from Landak, in the Clinese territery : one in! the island im different small tribes, They are of 
the rough state weteling 367 earats, and worth, | a middle size, and, except when cramped up by 
according te the cormmon but absurd method of | beiug constantly ina canoe, are invariably straight- 
estimating such articles, 20,3782, has been fownd | limbed and well-formed, muscular, though inferior 
there, and was, in 1814, the property of a petty | to the Chinese in ability to carry burdens; feet 
chief. Diamonds are most numerons in the allu-! short and broad; toes turned rather inwards; 
vial soils, in which gold is also fotmut; and are of | cheek-bones hich: forehead broad ani tlat; eves 
rood water, thengh usually small, The plain of | rather long, and the outer higher than the immer 
Montradok is said tu have formerly yiekled 88,362 | angle ; faces prominent, with a pleasant oxpresslon, 
oz, annually of pure metal (Hamilton); the soil | and more like that of the Anamese than other 
in which it is fonnd is stiff, and the veins He from | Asiatic nations; hair straight and black; no beard. 
S to 14 ft. below the surface, Tt is met with chiefly | The women are interesting, often good-looking, 
in small particles, nearly as fine as sand, althouch | and sometimes even fair; mauy are married to 
sometimes in irreralar pieces ol the size of asix-| Chinese, and make, if is said, good wives and 
pence. There are inexhaustible mines of ore of | mothers, Their manners are mikl and prepossess- 
antimony of very superior quality at Serawak;|ing, but as they dread the Malays, from whom 
1,400 tons of which, at lés. ta ‘20s per ton, are| they have suffered formerly, they commonly 
annually exported to Singapore; tin is plentiful) avoid strangers, 
in some parts, and # little iron is procured from; In the NE., and near Ganjarmassin, their con- 
the interior, dition is the most ameliorated, At the latter place, 
Climate——The climate of the N, is similar te! and ov the S. coast, they are said to possess a 
that af Ceylon, and not subject to the hot land | written character. Rice is their chief food, with 
winds that prevail on the coast of Coromandel, | pork, fish, deer, and other wild animals, which 
ihe W. coast has no rainy season in particular, | they shoot by means of arrows blown througha 
Lut is refreshed by showers all the year round.| tube, This is their general weapon, but they 
Europeans have had but Httle intercourse with, sometimes nse crooked bows and arrows, the 
the eastern parts, and little respecting them is + latter of which are dipped in pois, They spend 
hiown., much time in shallow canoes, about 10 fr. long, 
Barnes is generally very fertile; but, except in | and made by hollowing out a single tree; but on 
jorncee Proper, the grain produceclis not sufcient | shore inhabit thatched bamboo houses, elevated 
for heme eonsumpiion,  Tiniber is often very | an pusts, and entered by a ladder, which is always 
Jarge 3; but not venerally of the kinds suited for} drawn up at night: these habitations are often 
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women much more, and arc bashful and modest: 
both sexes love finery, especially beads and fea- 
thers, Tattooing is 1m use among some of the 
tribes, 


often write together, under the rule of one stronger 
than the rest; but in the forests they keep sepa- 
rate, and speak dialects so cifferent as to be often 
neuteigible te cach other, The more civilised 
have adopted Mohammedanism; others less ecivi- 
lisesl believe in a Supreme Being and a future 
slai¢, but suppose that, in the latter, the owner of 
a human head will have the former wearer of it as 
his slave, a belief which hias naturally led to a 
widely-extended system of human saeriiice. No 
ole can marry without the head of same one hay- 
ing been first obtained by himself or his friends; 
ailat the funerals of persons of conseruciuce, or 
treaties of peace between chiefs, slaves or prisoners 
are decapitated te obtain these traplies: the heads 
are dria ane hung up in the houses; and pirati- 
wl expeditions are often widertaken with no other | 
object thin toebtain them, Some Pyaks are ac- 
cupned in washing gold, and dispose of the @old- 
dust te the Malays for rec aud blue cotton cloths, 
bunds, brass wire. salt, and other necessaries of life, 
aid tobacea, of wich they are extravarantly 


find, 


town, Next to human heads, which appear to- 
them the most valuable af all articles, China jars | 


are valued, and from some superstitious motives | 
are so) highly prized that they have been known | 
A euros circumstance, | 
stated by Mr. Itarl, is, that if any one drink the: 
smallest quantity of the blood of a Bornese in a | 
cup auf water, he, by doing so, binds him by ties - 
The Liravuns | 


tafeich YuOe or mere, 


closer than these of consanguinity, 
are a piratical people, who ufest the NW. coast 
for 3000m,, aud cruise In ether parts of the Arelu- 
plac, plundering villages, and often carrying off 
their whele poprtlation into slavery. Sometimes 
the Dyaks join with them in’ these predatory ex- 


pedilious, abd brag away the iron and human | 


heads, while the Lanuns appropriate the rest. of the 
spoil, ‘The Orang-Padju are a kind of sea gipsics, 
in person dike the Malays; living at the mouths 


af mest rivers on the By border, in families of about. | 


a dozen or fifteen, in boats of frum eiebt te ter tons 


euch, eovered, when pt harbour, with a roof of | 
They are employed chictiy in fishing,’ 


yuait tings. 
laking tripany, and making salt from burnt sea-: 
wee They are generally Mohammedans, but by 


ny meas vipid in theirtenets, The Orang-'Tidong | 


live to the N.of the latter, and cruise among the 


Philippines and Sootvue Isles, where they dispose | 
They are! 


af sao, on Whieh they chichy subsist, 
a hardy race, and are sail ta Le cecastonally 
cannibals. 

The Dutch have two small stations on the VW. 
coast, Sambasx aud Poutiatia, about Oo m, apart. 
The town of Sambas is meanly built, aud contains 
Wi habitation of gpone, or uther substantial mate- 
rial: the houses of (he government oflices are low, 
woolen, thateled butldiiyes; the liuts of the na- 
fives are chicily raised on posts, ascended by lad- 
ders, bat magiy are bailt on floats on the river, as 
iniam. The Chinese easepong is the only street ; 
the fortis aimere embankment, surrounded by a 


Lpon the banks of the larger rivers many tribes 
! 


To avail more intercourse than necessary» 
with the Malays, they oblice them always to dis-: 
pose of their iperchaudise at the nearest Dyak 
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better river, but Pontiana is the better town. Be- 
tween tle two are the Chinese settlements of Mon- 
tradek and Landak, The gold mines near the 
former place are generally worked by companies 
of merchants clubbing together. Spades and mat- 
tocks are the only mining instruments in use, 
The ore is brought up in baskets, then washed 
(fer the Chinese have no other inethod of treating 
it}, and the gold-dust made into little packets, 
each welgbing two Spanish dollars, About 3,800 
OZ troy 4 year are sent to Singapore, which mav 
be about one-tenth ef the present produee of the 
island. The Chinese appear to be of a class like the 
loweal at Canton, Previously to the Dutch settle- 
ment here in 1823, 3.000 of them arrived annually 
as settlers; bit emigration has now ceased, owing to 
the treatment they have received from the Dutch, 
In 183-4, the Chinese expressed a great desire to 
trade with the British at Singapore, but che Duteh 


sinterdicted all communication between them and 


foreign nations, except through the medium of 
Sambas and Pontiana; and, being in possession 
of the west coast, they were cnabled to prevent. it. 
The north-east coast, however, soon rose into a 
far more flourishing condition, chiefly through the 
exertions of Sir James Brooke, who established 
himself as ruler here, under the title of Rajah of 
Sarawak. The W. coast was ceded to the Dutch 
by the King of Bantam in 17}; but the cession, 
for some time afterwards, was resisted by the Sul- 
tan of Succadan. In 2423, the Dutch settled at 
Pontiana, and purchased che monopely ef sume 
(hamond mines from the Malay sultan, Finding 
these unprofitable, they endeavoured next to take 
forcible possession of the Chinese mines, but being 
repulsed, they blockaded the Chimese between 
their two settlements, obliging them to trade by 
their ports, and guarding the coast by several ves- 
eels. ‘The Duteh revenues are chiefly derived from 
monopolies of salt aud opium, the former of which 
is Imported from Java and other colonics in vessels 
chartered by government, and sold at seven times 
the import price, the interivr being entirely de- 
pendent on the coast for its supply. Other re- 
sources are from capitation taxes on the Chinese, 
and imposts on their entering or leaving the Dutch 
settlement. The pop, of the Chinese and Dutch 
territories are estimated as follows :— 





Chinese , , . . . . . 157,000 
Alalays . ‘ . . a , 60 O00) 
Fruipris . + 14 ‘ . * . 10,000 
Arabs  , . , ‘ . . . 4th 
Javanese and Amboynesqsoldiors . An 
Duteh , . . . ‘ a ‘ Bi} 
yaks  , ° . . ‘ . . 250,000 

Total , . . 460,630 


Exports—The principal exports of the W, coast 
are gold, diamonds, antimony, camphor, bees’ wax, 
deers horns, dammer, ebony, wood oil, rattans, 
pepper, bezoar-stones, and iron, te Java, for the 
manufacture of Arises. ‘Flic iron of the interior is 
either exceedingly good, or the I}vaks are able to 
temper it astonishinely well: for their steel scimi- 
tars are capable of cutting through an iron nail or 
wire without difficulty, The total exports from 
Borneo to the United Kingdom, in the year 1863, 
were of the value of 45,5457, They included 344 
tons of ore of antimony, value 35,4542; 1,844 ewtd 
of gutta-percha, value 20,7644; 21,063 ewts. of 
sao, Value 1O.o884+ and 1,218 loads of hewn 


stockade of poles, and monatet with a few nine- 


wood, value 60824. Lhe exports from Bornes to 
pombders ; it contams (he barracks, with a garrison 


| the Lavted Kingdom quadrupled from 1849) to 
of forty men, balf of whom are lrupeans, Be- i 1803, having heen but af the value of 112184 i 
fore the Duteh settled here, the place was a nest: the tirst-named vear, 

af pirates, destroved by tha aritisty 1 N12; the: Bormsnkea Proprice. The state next in ini port- 
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of all in the island, and from which the latter has 
derived its name: it is bounded NE, by the Suo- 
Ino, and SW. by the Dutch territory, and extends 
from 100 to 150m, inland, The Malays here are 
distuiguished for their hauglitiness anid didience 
and the sultan, who enjoys a dish veneration, 
maintains more state and dignity than most Ala- 
lay princes, The chicf town has been nuich re- 
duced by piracy aud micsiine commotion, which 
bave driven away foreten setUers: it is on a river, 
apd in appearance like ether Alalay tewns, but 
not 80 laree as either of the Phiteh settlements : 
the inhabilants are chiefly Mohammmedans. The 
exports dre camphor, sea-siug, torteise-shell, birds’ 
nests, cloye-bark, pepper, gold-dust, sandalwood, 
and tattans, There js much fine timber on the 
hanks of tle rivers, There was formerly an ¢x- 
tensive trade berween Bornes EYopar and China, 
as well as some commerce with the louglish i 
JHeve-coorls, 
pere colony the British trade bas recomimeneal. 
The AMidaws are vot destitute of samie arts. anny 
Which is that of casting cannon, im which they 
are very skilful, 

Pappal, 
run, In the NE are mostly Suluk settlements, 
The ecamtry here abounds in forests of  lafty 
trees: extensive plains, covered with herds of lance 
cattle, from. broods introduced by the Spaniards 
two centuries age mummy rivers, afd much: iine- 
ral wealth. Gold and diamands are collected with 
little trouble; tin-ore is sometimes picked up on 
fle surfaces, Sago, tice, betel-nut, cocoa-nut oil, 
camphor wax, a Tithe pepper and cinmuanen, 
pearls, radtans, clove-huark, mud grain, in Malluida; 


lnrds’s nests, laeka-wood, and = tortotseshell, i 
Mauugedaras: timber, limestone, caglewood, and 
seaeslag, 1 Paitan, are the chief products, Tirun 


vieldls more tinis’ nests than any other region of 
the E.y its coast is generally a low swamp over- 
ereywn With Dimnerovess ifs rivers are numerous, 
large, aml often wavigcable ; iis interior is covered 
with sage-irees, whie wiform the chief subsistence of 
the people, aud vichls hosides, canes, rattans, wax, 
honey, hezuay, cot. and, ibis said, salt petre, Many 
Auamese have settlod on the NEL Coast: emi ra- 
tion froin Coehin China. im consequence of wa- 
tinal disturbances, having prevailed lately to a 
vreat extent, Vowuges henes, to and frum Aran, 
nay he made at any time of the yeu. 

The chief stare on dhe Ey coast is that of Coti, 
ar Coti-Ligua, belonging to Batis, from Colehes, 
Cott town stands ofa i the river cf that Hustle, 
the hunks of whieh are inhabited Dyoncarly StHa, Qo 
people, Tt is the chief place on this coast: its 
people are cConmmeretal, andl many anally visit 
Snes pare: EA PHeiy prahis ar trading-vessels . Las- 


since the establishment of the Singa-! 


| 


r 


‘strone aml active, 


oo 


tiluda, Mangedara, Paitan, and Te : 


| 
i 


apart, 


sir stands ou a durce rivera little S, of the former: | 


thas acdlen of pirates, 
af the river of What name, is surrounded by a terri- 
tory pradionge rattaus of the best desertption in 
abundance, as well as pold, diamonds, and pepper, 
The pop. are niostly Bugis, who oecupy nearly 
ever¥ river and creck om the EF, and S, coasts, 
They have had some tride with Stueapore, but 
Which is diseatntontneced| by the Dateh authari- 
ties; all the S. coast beng claimer| by the latter, 
he, in dade. established a factory al Banjarnias- 
sin, On this coast there exist the remains 
of temples, unages, and other relics of a more 
civilised people formerly inhaliting a3 but uo 
detailed: listery of these bas heen given, {arts 
Bastorn Seas, ur bsse-d-f. pp. Pode iy Levden’s 
Shetely of Bearnea: Crawfurd'’s ‘Td. Are Lipelago ; 
Private Letters of Sir dames Brooke, 1ko5; 
Animal Statement of Vrade and Navigadion for 
Isbi.) 


Ranjarmassin, on the banks 
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BORNHOLM, an island belonging to Denmark, 
in the fjaltic, about 24m. E, by &. from the near- 
cst pont of Sweden, and 90 E. from Zealand. It 
is af a rhomboidal shape, being about. 20 m. in 
length by I4 in breadth, Pop. 28,900 in 1860, 
Bornholm differs considerably from the other 
Danish islands: it rises high above the level of 
the sea. Its shores are formed for the mast. part. 
of steep lofty rocks, surrounded by reefs, which 
render their approach not a little dangerous. It 
is well supplied with freestone, which is largely 
exporied tu Copenhagen and ‘other places ; “and 
with limestone, blue marble, various species of 
clay, ochres, and coal, The Clay is suitable for 
the making of coarse and fine pottery, and is used 
in the china-factory at Copenhagen, Climate 
drier and more salubriews than that of Zealand, 
The centre of the island is oveupied by an cxten- 
sive hieath; but elsewhere the soil is moderately 
fertile, produc ing all soris of grain, Lut especially 

oats, with flax and hemp, Cattle inferivr to thoze 
of the other Danish islands, but the horses are 
Timber is scarce; laree trees 
beings, however, frequently found in a state of per- 
feet preservation imbedded in moss, There are a 
ereat many rivulets well stocked with dish, which 
xelu- 
sive of apticiiture and fishing, brewing and dis- 
tillad ican, tile and bnck-making, the mantfacture 
of coarse and fine earthenware and of clocks are 
varried on tea considerable oxtent. An Ingenious 
native of the island having accidentally taken to 
pieces a wooden clock imported from abroad, touk 
it for a tnodel, and set about making another, 
His example was followed by others; and such 
was their suceess, that wooden clocks soon be tH, 
ated still continue, fu be a prineipal article of ex- 
port, Linens, spun and prepared in the houses of 
the peasantry, are also exported. Coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, amd spices are the principal articles of 
Roenne, the capital, and the residence of 
(he governor, is situated atits SW. angle, It is 
leferded by batteries, has a considerable trade, 
and aumnber of vessels and boats engaged in the 
lishiner: Dut its hirbour is shallow, havi ing only G 
or 7 ft, water. Nexa, on the SE. shore, is famous 
for its beer, A lighthouse, having the lantern 
clowated 272 ft. above the level of the sea, bias 
been erected on Cape TLamarersen, the must N. 
yeni da this island, The feudal system never 
obtained any footing in Bornhelin. Persons ac- 
cused of political offences used to be banished 
thither, tut this has now ceased, 

OHNO, a kingdem of Central Aftica, im from 
HS te 18S No dat., and from 12° te {xO log. 3 
itis bounded on the N. by Kanem and the SE. 
earner at the desert: on the FE. ly KBerharmi; on 
the S. Uy Mandara: and on the W. by various 
sun tribes extendinge to lloussxa and the Fellata 
country, Bornow appears to have been furmerly 
more extensive, beth in lat, and long; at present 
it may. perhaps, be about 4000, in leueth, from 
iL. to W . Ue same ur extreme width, front XN. to 
mS. amd ifs area is probably not less than £20,000 
sy. in. of wineh, however, mure than 20,000 are 
coveru(l hy the waters of Lake Tchad, (Jenham 
and Clappertou, p. old; Lucas. Afric. Associ, 151.) 
The surface of Bornou is au immense plain, the 
ereater portion of wlicd: is sulyeet to annual over- 
lew, Trot wineh crreuiimtance, jyined to the preat 
beat of the climate, the soil has every eapabilitw 
OP abundant production : owing, however, partly 
fo fhe wait of industry in the peeple, and pari ly 
to the state of owarfare in whieh the internal 
countries of Atmoa secm constantly to live, litle 
tulvantace is talen oof this favourable state of 
lings, ana the inhabitants are net nach superior 
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as agriculturists to other negrocs. 
(Journey from Konka to Sokkatoo, 
the natives of Ilonssa raising a second crop of 
wheat, hy irrigation; but such instanees, while 
they prove the natural fertility of the land. are | 
extremely rare in Termou. The principal en 


Clapperton 
p. 1%) found 


are the Shary and the Yeoou: the former APH MI- 
rentiy nising in the mountains of Mandara, the 
latter in those of Houssa. ‘Lhe smaller streams 
are very Dumerous, but all are received into Lalce 
dehad, 

The chmate of Bornou is one of very great but 
nouniform heat. In summer, that is from March 
to June, the thermometer stands at 105° to 1079 
at nog, and even at night is rarely lower than 
100°, exeept before sunrise, when it sinks to su | 
or RAS, “Lhe winter temperature is, however, lower ! 
than the lat. would warrant the expectation of— 
rarely higher than 74? er 74°: it frequently falls 
hia morning as low as 48° or 609 The NW. wind 
is cold, the S. and SE, hot and suffocating: > which, | 








consilering: that. the first blows aver the Sihara, 

and the others aver the high mountains of Rong, 

Isa remarkable fact, which seems to require CX- 

Wauatin, Fhe seasons nay be divided inte wed 

and dry, but the first can searcely be denoniinated 

rainy, IN a tropical sense, About April or May, 

lutleed, @ short period, varying from three to nine 

dayvs,is marked by viclent tenipests, rain, thimider, 

lightning, and wind; but the remainder of this, 
web period, extending to October, ly no meaus 

interferes with outdoor labour, except. In June, 

When there is another burst of fallin weather, at-: 
tended with a most. oppressively sully atmiog 
sphere, At this fime it is that the lakes and rivers | 
evertiow their banks, flooding the land in. their | 
neihbourhood for many miles, The dry and eel! 
season usiviily commences in Octuber, (Denham, 

pp. (8t-225, 8145 Lucas, p. 131.) 

Ina country devoid of mountains there are, of 
course, no minerals, ren is procured from the 
neihbouring state of Mandara, in the hills of | 
Which if is very abundant, and wold-clust is a prin- ! 
cipal article in Bornouese trade; but whether the | 
last be brought down by the rivers, or procured 
from a distance, dees not. appear. (Denham, pp. | 
lili, 317; Lneas p. 155.) Trees are extremely 
svarce throughout. the country, except here and | 
there upon the banks of rivers - thegeh the neigh- 
bouring states of Kanem, Mandara, Honssa, &c. ap- | 
pear ta be well-wooded, The soul, which is chichy 
dilavial, is highly productive, but. its productions 





arc hy no incaus varied, consisting chietly of! 


millet, barley, beans, Indian-corn, cotton, aud in- 
dive, The fooded lands on the shores of Lake 
Tchad are peculiarly well adapted for the erowth 


tropical country xer desert so destitute of fruits 
aml edible routs, (Lueas, p. 134; Denham, Py. Ob, 
1, 81G, &e.; Clapperton, pp. 6, 15, &e.) 


Phe wild animals of ‘Tropical Africa are all com- | 


mou in LBornou; and the ferocious kinds, lions, 
panthers, aud jacks, which in the wet season ap 
proach the walls of the towns, are particularly 
dangerous, The buffalo, girafly, elephant, lippo- 
potamus, and crocadile are animals of chase: the 
flesh of all of them is eaten, and that of the Jast 


4 . F a . | 
ef rice, but nee is cultivated; and there is ne} 








aod 
prouse, guineafowl, and other game are also very 
humerous—as are the domestic fowls, which con- 
stitute the cheapest kind of animal food that can 
be purchased, Reptiles aec numerous, consisting, 
besides crocodiles, of scorpions, centipedes, enor- 
mous toads, aud many varieties of serpents; one of, 
which, measuring 1-4 or 16 ft. in length, though 
said to be harmless, is probably of the boa or py 
{lion species, In such a climate insect life ‘is 
naturally abundant; bees are so numerous, that 
Lucas (p. 138) affirms the wax is often thrown 
away, as an article of no value in the market: and 
Denham remarks (p. 320) that the honey is only 
partially collected. The curse of tropical countries, 
the iocust, is a frequent visitor; and, though a fa- 
vourite article of food, is regarded with dread, since 
desolation always fullows in its train. ‘The rivers 
and lakes abound in fish, of many different species, 
most of them peculiar. (Lueas, p, 137; Denham, 
pp. 229, 284, 319, B21, &e) 

The inhabitants of Borneu consist of two classes, 
—the Shouas, descendants of Arab settlers from 
the N.; and Kanowry, or Kanuri, as the native 
race 18 called, whe are true negroes, The former 
are ihe dominant people; they have fine, open, 
aquiline countenances, large eyes, a hight copper 
complexion, aod bear a ‘strong personal reseny— 
lilauce ts the best specimens of English gipsies, 
They are divided into tribes, and still bear the 
hanes of same of the most. powerful Bedouin 
hordes. ‘Pheir languacce is Araiic, and to them is 
owing the introduction of the arts of writing and 
reading, They are shrewd. active, and COUTALEOUS, 
but chese are almost the only guod traits in their 
charactes. Deceit, arragant, chiming, and dis- 
honest, their superior attainments are used by 
them only as a means to reb and oppress their 
black neighbours, These last present, in their 
phvsical appearanee, all the usual hEeToO' pucu- 
liarilics—ilat noses, large mauths, and INeXPTossive 
countenaiuces, ‘They are peaceable ant orderly, 
but, destitute of energy, and appear to regard the 
Shouas as a superior race of beings. At least ten 
different Janguages or dialects are spoken iu 
Bernou. No estimate can be made of thie popula- 
tion of this kingdom ; buts tewns possessing 30, 0H) 
Whabitents are met with, and markets are said 
to be sometimes attended by 80,000 or 100,000 
persons, and the Shouah population alone can raise 
an army of 15,000 men, the munber of inhahi- 
(ants must he very considerable. (Denham, pp. 79, 
80, 821, &e.) The religion of the court is Ma_ 
hommedanism; but mo disabilities Appear to 
attend the profession of féticism, which is the 
faith of the bulk of the negroes, The government 
is absolute, and till lately was clective. The laws 
are arbitrary, and .punishments summary, but 
usually administered with justice; and there is a 
kind of insolvent act, which relieves a man from 
his debts on proof of his poverty, leaving any 
future preperty he may acquire at the merey of 
his creditor, without further process. In other 
respects the Bornouese resemble the negroes 
generally; their arts are few, and apparently in- 
troduced, i) most cases, by the Arabs, Dut the 
Arabs also introduced the slave-trade, which was 
unknown before their arrival, and is said to be 


tree accomed a yreat delicacy. The civet-cat feluctantiy subnutted to. ‘The Moors of Barbary, 
Is cominan, and the aniniud itself, as well as Ils! however, prefer slaves to anything else: and 
secretion, is ay important article of trade, OF do-|as Dornow is dependent upon them for all the 
mestie mimals the number is immense: eattle and | eomfurts and many ot the icerssaries of life, the 





horses are of line breeds, and plentiful: camels are 
rare. and sheep have a dairy instead of a woolly 
covering,  Lelicaus, spoonhils, cranes, stipes, 


dicks. goose, aid, in short, aftnost every species of, 
lin a climate destructive to Europeans, we contess 


watenow), are abundant in the extensive murshes: 


4 
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‘slaye-trade is carried on to a great extent. It is 


said that the natives are very auxious for a direct 
(rade with Kugland; but considering that their 
couutry Is situated full G00 m. from the coast, an 
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ranguine expectation that any such trace will ever 
be carned on to any extent or toany profit. (en- 
ham, pp, 321-225, ef pass,; Lucas, pp, 146-154, &e.) 
The name Bernou is Arabie, it is literally Berr- 
i¥oa, ‘the Land of Noah, the Arabs believing that 
the mountains in its neighbourhood receiv ed the 
ark after the deluge, and that the patriarch first 
established himself in iis exicusive plains. (Lucas, 
p. 131.) The negro name appears ta be Kantiri. 
(Dr, Barth.in Journal of the Royal Geographical 
society, vol, XXX, L set), ) 

BORODING, a village of Russia in Furope, 
gay. Moscow on the Kologa, 10 m. W. Mojaisk, 
This village will be far ever memorable, from its: 
hemy the scene af one ef the most sanguiuuiry | 
conflicts that lias taken place in modern times, 
On the rth Sept. JAl2, the French army, under | 
Napoleon, its advance upon Moscow, attacked | 
at tis point the entrenchinents of the yerand | 
Hussian army, 120,000 strong, under Kutonsal 
The Russians male a desperate resistance, tal im 
the end theit postion was carmel The skuiliter 
was timense: the Hussians having lost above: 
AN,00G men, killed and wounded, and die Freuch 
marly a0,000, Tew prisoners were Made on ether 
side, 

BOTIORSRH, or BOM OWSK, atin oof Tiussia | 
19 Baurope, gov, Saloucs, cap. distr. on the Prorya, 
Boom, SW, Moscow; lat. 359 (0° 50° NV, lenge, 869 | 
g2° 15" EL Pop, 9,100 in 1858. Ee is an old! 
town, celebrated in Russian tustery for its defence 
by Prince Yolkonski, i 10H), against the pre- 
tender Dimutri, Pt lias 4 cluirelies, a nunimfiaeture 
nf saileloth, and its environs produce excellent | 6 
oniens and varie. Ata short distance 18 the eon 
vent Dwsnoutief-Larolski, founded mo iddd, cone | 
taining | churches and a cousiderable treasure, | 

| 
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HOROUGIIBRIDGE, a bor. market-town, and | 
township of England, W. .co. York, Claro wapen- | 
take, par. Aldborough, on thes. bank of the Ure, | 
ivom, SE, York, on a branech-lme ef fhe York - 
and Neweastle railway. Pop. 900m J8o1. The! 
town has same gol hott: 04. but is decaying 3 its 
former importance, that of being on the postings 
Trond from Londen aad Yark tok dinbureh, having 
heen lost by the introduction of railways. The. 
town enjoved the privilege of sending: 2 met, to: 
the TE, of Cy from 1455 dawn te the passing of the | 
Reform Act, by which if was disfranchised.  [t 
has several fairs; of these the most important is 
held in June, for the sale of hardware, Many re- 
mains of Britixh and Roman antiquities are found | 
i this teow anit its unmediate vicinity. OF these, | 
ihe most. celebrated are the ohelisks, called the | 
Arroys, about dom. S, from the town, A bonutiful | 
tessclated paverne nt was discovered in P831, a lirtle : 
to the Woof the town. At this town, en the 16th | 
of March 1322, the army of the rebel barons, wnder | 
the Karl of Laueaster, was defeated by the troups : 
of Edward TH. in an attempt to cross the rivers: 
ainl their Jeader, being taken prisquer, was lm- 
mediately hehended, 

BOROVITCEHT, a town of Iassza in’ Europe, 
gov, Noveurod, eqp. dlistr., on the Masta, 100) an, 
ESE, Noveorad: Jat. 58° 16° No lone, 889 50° 
Pop. 4,727 1 18, The town has | churches, ¢ 
convent, and a good deal of trade. dn the neigh- 
hourlood are cataracts, flat iuterrigat the course of 
the river; but the obstacles to its vavigation, | 
thenes arising, have been suceesstully obviated by: 
works mucertaken for that purpose, 

BORROATEAN ISLANDS, a grow of sma]! 
iNands in the Lage Maggiore, Nortlern Italy, | 
in the former kingdom of Sardinia, 

BORROW STON NESS, or PN ESS, a burch 
af barouy, and seaport af Scotland, co. Lualitheiw, 
on the Ss, side of the Frith of Forth, (7 1m, W. by 


ee 


scat of the most extensive : 


‘in oa fine 


BOSNA-SERAT 


N. Edinburgh, Pop, of burgh, including Cor- 
bichall, 3,814 In EX61, of whom 1,880 males and 
1,025 females, BKorrowstonness is one of the oldest 
Seottish seaport towns, and its name often occurs 
in history, "Phe harbour is safe and commodious ; 
hut the revenue which it yields is insufficient to 
keep if m1 repair. even thigh an impost of 2a. 
(scotch) has been levied for the purpose for nearly a 
century (17 Geo. IL) on every Sentech pint of ale 
or beer brought into the tewn,  Go'ness carries on 
shipbuilding to a small extent, and has some 
little trade with the Baltic. It engages pretty 
extensively Jn the herring-fishery, and has net w- 
frequently of late years sent one, two, or more 
vessels to the N. whale- fishery, The town ia the 
saltworks on the Frith 
Forth, and it exports about 80,000 bushels of 
ealt a year. dlere are two distillemes, an earthen- 
ware miuufactory, and vitriol) and seap-works, 
Productive ecollicrics abowul ino the immediate 
neiwhbourhood, and have been wrought for con- 
turies, The mines extend nearly a mile beluw 
the bed ef the Frith, so as alinost to meet those of 


Culrossy on the opposite side, wlich run in as, 


direction to the distance of 2m. Near Bo'ness is 
Kanneil House, a seat of the Duke of Hamilton, 
mul long the residence of Dugald Stewart, 

DOSA, a seaport town on the W. coast of the 
island of Sardinia, prov, Cagliari, diy. Sassari, 
lear the mouth of the Termo: immetliately appu- 
sule to the latter is the islet of Bosa, lat, 409 16’ 
10° N,, long. #9 25° 81" E., between which and the 
shore small yessels re in tolerable security. Pep, 

254 in 1462, The town is beautifully situated 
alley between two hills, is talerably 
clean, anil has several paved streets; but in sum- 
ner itis ill-supplicd with water, and is then alse 
very tnhealthy, Tt is a bishop's see; has 9 
churches a convent of Capnichins and one of Car- 
melites, with a seminary for the study of philo- 
sopliy and theology. Ona hill immeiliately above 
the town are the remains of a castle or acropolis, 
where the prnicipal familics nsed formerly tu re- 
side. Zhe ugtives are very active, carrying their 
preduee all over the island; and most pare ‘also. of 
the travelling pedlars belang to the town, 

BOSCO-TRE-CASE, a village of Southern Tfalv, 
proy. Naples, at the foot of Vesuvius, 12m. ESL, 

Naples, Top. O48 in i862. It is one of four 
villaves situited at a little distance from cach 
Uther, comprised under the genera] term Hoses; 
has several churches and convents, a royal manu- 
factory of arms, a powdermill, and an extensive 


i fabric of pate ef ftedie, 


LOSEHAM, a small village and parish of Eng- 
land, co, Sussex, 84m. W SW. Chichester, on the 
London, Brighton, and south Coast railway. Pop. 
of par, 1,108 in ikl, The village is of historical 
inferest, It was a place of some importance in 
the carhest times of which we have record, and is 
more than onee mentioned in the old Saxon 
chronicles, ‘Fhe Saxon kings lived here, and the 
remains of an old forest. still passes by the name 
of Old Park, Canuate’s datnghter was buried tn 
Bosham thureh: and it is more probable that if 
the story of Canute’s lecturing his courtiers on 
the seashore be true, the incklent took place here 
rather than at Southampron, This was the first 
place upon the Sussex coast in which Cliistianity 
Was taugvht; for when Willrid landed at Selsey, 


shout the vear Ont, he found a poor monastery 


ready oxisiing at Gosham, It was from this 
pace that Harold started when he visited Nor- 
mandy, ane Bosham church makes a censpicucus 
feature near the cumimencement ef the Baveaux 
Lapustry. 

BOSNA-SERAL, or SERAJEVO (an. Tiberio- 
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polis}, a city of Turkey in Furope, cap. prov. | 
Bosnia, on the N, bank of the Miglianzza, 246 m, | 
hs. Buda, and 675 m, NW. Constantinople; lat. 
43° 54 NL, Jong. 189 26’ 1. Estimated pop. 
OO, The tun is well-built, and has an 
igrecable apperrance, owing to the number of 
Ininarets, tewers, and gardens which it encloses, 
It contains a sere, or palace, built by Mahomet I1., 
to which the ecitv owes its name; about 100) 
mosques, some of which are elevant strnetures: 
several Crreek and Roman Catholic churches, with 
eoliewes ant basars, Most of the liouses are of 
wood; the Mighazza is here crossed by a massive 
stone bridge, “The erty was formerly encompassed 
with walls, but these are now decayed, and its only 
defonee consists in a large citadel, built oo a rocky 
wight at its FB. extremity, and mowuiting &0 
cannon. The inhabitants are industrious, and en 
Hoved in the manufacture of arms, iron, aed 
copper articles, horsehair bags, mieroces and 
wher kinds of Jeather, and cotton and woollen 
stuffs, Nour Hosna-Serai are the priucipal iron- 
minex in Bosnia, 1t is the ehief mart in the prov, 
ihe centre of the commercial relations between 
Turkey and Dahnatia, Croatia aud §. Germany, 
anit jias considerable trade with the etties of 
Salomiki and Yanina. The most wealthy families 
In Gornia reside in this city; two-thirds of the pop. 
are sald te be. Turks, but the Jews monopelise the 
chief part of the trade, 

BOSNEA, or BOSN A, the most westerly pacha- 
lie or evalet of ‘Tuerkey in) Europe, comprising ' 
Bosnia Proper, Turkish Croatia, andl Herzeeovita, 
ft dies hetween lat. 420 30" and 45° 14’ Nw and 
long, Lo? 40% al 219 2" Bes having; NW. and N, 
tie Austrian prov. of Croatia and Slavonia, E. 
Porvia, and Sand W, Atbania and Austrian Dal- 
Inatia, Che latter separating it from the Adriatie, 
Area yanously estimated at from La,ug0 to 22.000 
ap om. Pop. from SOOO to 1.000.000, Tt ds 
almost entirely cecupied by the Dinarie and Julian 
Aips, which, with their affsels, separate it inte 
several well-marked divisions, Principal river the 
eave, forming the N, bowudary of Dosuia, with its 
aifiuents the Unua, whieh in part separates Turkish 
from Austrian Croatia—Verbaz, Brin, and [bar 
fomming its EE. botndaries, The Bosna traverses 
Bosuia Proper, the Sanna, Croatia, and the Narenta, | 
Herzegovina, It has numerous fertile vallevs, tut | 
no lakes of Impartance, and only one plain of any 
size, that of Livno in Herzegovina, This country 
Ix supposed to be rich in minerals, but only the 
iran-mines and a few Jead-mines are wrouvht. Gold 
and silver exist in various places, and mines of the 
first of these metals were worked under the omans: 
most of the farce afluenta of the Save bring down | 
pold-dust. Quicksilver is also found, and there 
aro quarrics of millstone, freestone, alabaster, and 
marble, cowlmines, and numerous mineral springs, 
wine of Which furaish salt, though net in saiheient 
quantity for the supply of the country, The 
climate is generally cold, lat not unhealthy; the 
winter snows be on the ground for a long time, 
and the spring is short. In the S, violent winds 
prevaal in winter, aud the sunnner is extremely 
het. “Dhe mountain-chams, especially in the N,, 
are cavered With dense forests of pine, oak, heech, 
liiden, chastout, des but the S. branches of the 
Dinaric Alps present a remarkable deficiency of 
veretation, ‘Phe greatest clevations are the Kam, - 
Kaiteit., aud the Dormitor, 7080 fi. high, The: 
lest. sol ign the valleys is devoted to pasture, anid 
Tusmla is wenerally better adapted for the feeding 
mM eatthle than dor aeceulture., Tho Bosoilee. baaee 
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and foxes, they have every facility for carrying it 
on, The inhab. consist of several races, distributed 
as follows :—- 


—ar as -_—/ 





Nation | Religion 


Turks . . wy 26,000 


‘Bosniaks 2. .) 360,000 Greek Church : 


Mohanmedans! 450,000 | 
2th UCU | 


mervians .o.1 720,000 

Mortnehiang ©; 74,000 Rom. Catholics: 141,000 
Croata . . 2. 40,00) | 

tiipsies . . . |) 16,40) Cipsies 2. | TH Wn 
Jews  . 2 4! 2,000 Jews o.oo. 4° PLE 
jArmenians we Lik Armenians . , 1,000) 
| Total. . 823,000 | Total. . | -8240),0400 


2 Tt is only in the valleys that any cultivation is 


arried on,  Wlieat, barley, maize, and lerumes 
are grown in suikeient quantity for home con- 
sumption, and flax and tobacea near Zvornik and 
Novibazal A great variety of fruit is met with, 
A liqneur is made from plums, and a sweet drink 
called pickmes from pears. ‘Phe olive and vine are 
both cultivated; the wines are strung and fiery, 
Dostta has a breed af strong lorses. lint it is mutch 
neglected, except by the Turks; there are larve 
herds of fine cattle, and flocks of sheep, the wool 
of which is preathy esteemed in the markets of the 
Levant, Goats, hogs, antl poultry are everywhere 
plentiful, and in’ Croatia many bees are kept, 
Which vield good honey, but inferior wax, The 
manniactures of Bosnia are limited to iron articles 
of common use, leather, coarse woollen stuffs, sali- 
petre at Jaivza, cannonballs at Kamenerad, eun- 
powder, Prearms, andocther weapons, The principal 


J¢x ports arc leather, hictes, wool, wasts’ hair, lloney, 
-eattle, dried fish, timber, and mineral waters: the 


ehicf import linens, weollens, silks, lace, class, 
ahd metallic wares—paper, colomial produce, salt, 
oil, dried fruits, and silver coin from Dalmatia, 
The transit trade in Levant produce is not tneen- 
siderable; the chief seats of ecommerce are the 
towne of Bosna-Serat, Novibazar, Zvornik, Ragnua 
Louk, Mostar, and Gradiska. The roads are 
venerally very bud, and impraeticable for wheel- 
earnages, Tho total government revenue derived 





from this province is estimated at about a million 


sterling @ veur. 

Jjosnia ts mider the government of a pacha of 
three tals; it is divided into six saujiaks or circles, 
and aoum into forty-eysht subdivisions, cael: of 
which is subordinate to a military governor and a 
ead?, or judiaial officer, * Bosna-Serai is the capital 


of ihe prov, bot Trawnik is the residence of the 


pacha, ‘Phis officer is changed generally every 
three years; he has under his orders a military 
force of from 3,004) to 4,000 men. The Tosniaks 
are of Slavonic origin, though mostly Mohamme- 
dans, ‘They differ from the Turks in many usages, 
anit are not acklieted to polyramy. 

Bosiaa was anclently ineluded in Lower Pan- 
nonia, In the muddle ages it first belonged to the 
astern Lmpire, and aficrwards beeanie a separate 
kingdom, dependent upon Iungary. The Turks 
commnercd it in Lis, after a war of 17 vears: but 
it was not tl 1522 that Solyman the Magniileent 
finally annexed if te the ‘Turkish deminions, 
(Cannaitech, Jelrbueh der Geow, pp. 743, ab s 
Vou Zedhtz, Drief Survey of Bosnia.) 

BOSPHORDES  Gnure properly BOSPORT s) 
OF TIT ACH, or CHANNEL OF CONSTANT IT. 
NOPEIS the strait which connects the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmara, and separates the E 
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embouchare in the Sea of Marmara is m 41° XN. 
lat., 29° E. long, 

A current seta constantly from the Black Sea 
through the Bosphorus, but, though gencrally very 
strong, it is subject to considerable modifications; 
A long-continued wind from the SW. renders it 
sometimes almost imperceptible; while, on thie 
other hand, a breeze from the NE. sv adds to its 
force that itis almost impossible for a vessel, under 
such circumstances, tomake head against it. The 
Inequalities of coast cause several changes of diree~ 
tion in the set, as the water is thrown from side to 
side by the mumerous bald promentories that pro- 
jeat from both shores: but these do not affect the 
ceneral course, excep hy making it more tortuous ; 
that curse tembhng constaitly towards the S, anid 
the Sea of Marmara, ‘Plie depth of water 1s con- 
sitternable: there is but ane bank in the channel : 
comsequenthy: there is ne danger In its Wayiration, 
vor any difficulty, exeept im an upward pussage 
against its current; this is. however, stufliciently 
batlings ta the unskilled Orientals. At its N, 
month, on the Black Sea, are two groups of islets, 
ane on the Eurepeau, the other on the Asiatic 
share; these are the famous Cyanenn Isles or 
svmmplegades of the anelonts, whiel: it was.onee 
helieve no vessel ever passed in safety, except by 
miracle. {Apell. Nhod, u,v. 485, &e.)  ‘Lhey are 
new quite harmless, being, in fact, nothing bul bow 
eontinuations of the respective sheres: they are 
in a continual state of dec av, and might easily he 
averlooked. did net their ancient celebrity induce 
the modern nay igaiter to search far them. In iis 


freedom from all danger, its narrow channel, the: 


strength and coustant set of ins current, and, in 
short, in most of tts characteristics, the Bosphorus 
resembles aA msgernilieen st river mare tha a arin of 
the seas and this resauildance ts hygpio niczitis it- 
paired by the branch whieh it gives off at 1s 4, 
end, and which, cuclosing Coustantinople om the 


N. forms whatis called the Crollen Torn, one of - 


the Jinest harbours in the world. The country 


thraugh which the Bosphorus dows i unrivalled | 


for beauty animals and vegetables of abmost every 
vanity abound, and the geclogy is pecauiarly inte- 


resting, from the unequivocal evidences it ex heoits | 


af igneous action, “The cliffs, which are stately 
and ahrupt, consist of jasper, awvate, cornaline, cit 
cedoine, porphyry, trap, and calearcous spath, m 
veTy great bat picturesque contusion, 
ql more or less ina state of decomposition, aud 
traces of metals are seen im the colour of the 
VATLOUS stones. Appeiraneges seom Lo warrant the 
condglusion that tlas strait was opened by a eou- 
vulsion of nature, ard this belief was very peue- 
rally cntertamed Dy the ancients (yee BLaAck 
Sea.) Atabout half-way between the two seas, 
or rather nearer to that of Marmara, at the nar- 
rawest partoof the channel, stand two castles, one 
eu ench bank, named, from the Ttrkish previncees, 
Anadeli and Hiumeli (Asia Atiner and "Phraece), 
They form almost the only defence to Constan- 
tinople on the N., aud, if well manned, woukl be 
very dieult to pass. These appear to be almost 
the ondy pechie buildings, bit private huuses and 


rairdens oxtend along nearly the whole length of 


the strait, espeelaliy on the Euro wioieide.  (Che- 
valier, Vox, de la Prop. pp. 43-10; Olivier, Voy. 
dans l’Empire Oth. i 120-1 Dh ; "Jones's ‘Trav. 


dld—-lid) 

The nane Bosporus (Béerepos), which las been 
improperly corrupted by modern orthography te 
Bosphorus (Bagpepoy), is midicntive of the larruw- 
Hess af dhis elimnel, and vomes froma Bes, mia ox, 
ai xspes,a ford, ‘The passage across it of Eu- 
reps, barne by Jipiter i the form of a hall, is a 
well-known Greek lerend, and thence the ancicnts | 


They are | 
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ealled those channels Gospori, which were narrow 
enough to allow of kine swimming across them, 
‘Two especiaily were so distinguished, namely, the 
strait now under consideration, and the (iminerian 
Bosporus (Strait of Yenicale), between the Euxine 
‘and the Palus Mieotis. Over the Thracian Hnos- 
permis, Darius Hystaspes threw a lridge of beats 
when he passed from Asia to his disastrous war 
with the Seythiaus: and the pillars of marble 
Wluch he erected to commemorate that event are 
supposed, with great reason, ta have sieod upon 
the spols new oceupred by the Turkish castles, 
(ferodotus Melpom,. pp. 85-HN Strabo, vil, 320; 
Ptolemy, my 11: Pliny, vi, &,) 
BOSSINEY-WIFH-TREVEN, A,a bor. of Eng- 
land, co. Comal, hund, Lesnewth, » par. Tintagel, 
208 m. Wo by S. London. Its area is 35) acres; 
its pop. is returned with that of the pa,, which, in 
i831, was 1,006, bit in 1861 only 900. It is ona 
rageed exposed part of the N. coast af the county, 
and cousists of two small villages 2 m, apart. 
There is a town-hall iow occupied as a charity 
school: an annual fair is held the tirst Monday 
alter 19th Oct. It clammed to be a bor,-by pre- 
seriplion, and returned two members to the IL. of 
C., wider acharter of 7 dw, ¥I., till disfranchised 
by the Reform Act: the elective right was in 
burgesses holding freehold property in the ber. ; 
of whom there were 24, ‘The area of the whole 
parish is 3,960 acres. The remains of King Ar- 
thur’s castle are on the table summit of a hure 
rock, protruding inte the sea, and connected, by a 
lurraw isthmus, with the rest of the parish, 
BOSTAN (EL) (an, Comane).a town of Turkey 
in Asia, Natolia, pach. Marasch, at the N, foot of 
Mount Taurus, j Ina fine plain, on the Syhoun (an, 
Sarvs), 80m, N. irom the bottom of the bay of 
Takendervon, aad Jia om. &. by W, Sivas, lat. 3&9? 
N.. long, 36° 26° EB. Pop, &000 or 9,000, Mr. 
‘Grouece (Appendix to Kinneirs Trav ela, D. 060) save 
af El Bostan that ‘it has forty dependent villages 
Jin the adjacent plain, s surrounded with fine trees 
jan cultivated felds and meadews. Few spots 
PW uAsia Minor offer a sight more agreeable. ‘ere 
| is aereat (rade i wheat, solkt to the Turkmans, 
iwho carry it even as far as Aleppo. When fearful 
jot | wing attacked, the inhabitants lay the envi- 
| 
| 


rons of the town under water. Jt has four 
mosques, one of which is supposed to be very 
ancient,’ 

In antiquity Comana was famous for the worship 
of Mia, the Cappadocan Bellona. Tle pepulation 
consisted, in a great degree, of soothsavers, priests, 
and slaves belonging to the ligh-priest, and em- 
played in the service of the temple, The latter, 
mm the thne of Strabo, are sail to liave exceeded 
GAM of bath sexes, [t received a Roman colony 
ithe reign of Antonius Pins, and, perhaps, alsa, 


in thai of Caracalla, (Cramer's Asia Minor, ii. 
139.) 
BOSTON, a sea-port, m. town, and bor. of 


England, co, Lincolu, on the Witham, HY? m. N, 

London by road, 28 m. SE, Lincoln, and (074 m. 
from Londen by Great Northern railway, on which 
it i a station, Pop, J81, 5,926; Tsat, 11,240; 

(eH, 1202, and lab], 14.7 12. The town is sttp>- 
posed) by sarne, from antiquities found in tts neigh- 
hourhood, to have been a Roman station, and te 
have taken its narne from a monastery built by 
St. Botelph, A.b. God, destroyed by the Vanes in 
S7U, That it beeame a place of considerable mer- 
cantile importanee, after the Norman conguest, 
| Appears frem the fuet that, m1 1204, its assessment 
liowarls 4 tax ofa iifteenth, iny osed on the ports, 
lamented io 7802, while that of London, the onky 
! port taxed! hacher than dt, was hut S364 In j2e 1 
| it suffered by tire, and in "L286 by an mundation, 
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Under an act of 27 Edw. IT]. it became a staple | important, is used by the corporation for their 
for wool, woolfells, leather, and lead, About the; municipal meetings, Petty sessions are held on 
same time its mercantile prosperity was much | Friday. A court leet forthe borough sits annually: 
increased) by several Hanseatic merchants settling | its prinetpal duty 1s to present nuisances, A court 
in it, who, however, emigrated about a century | of record, which decides pleas in all actions, real, 
after, in consequence of a quarrel with the towns- | mixed, and personal, sits on Wednesdays and 
men, which terminated in blvodshed Duriuig) Saturdays. It is also the seat of a county court. 
the intermediate period its shipping was so con-| The gross estimated rental assessed to poor rate 
siteruble that it furnished 17 ships, and 860 men, | was 51,0762 in 1861, and the amount assessed to 
towards an armament forthe invasion of Drittany, | property-tax 79,7132, 
and ranked the twelfth, as to number of vessels, The manufactures of Bostan are mostly contined 
among the &2 ports which were assessed: but it | to satlcloth, canvas and sacking; there are two 
fell off rapidly after the departure of the Han-| iron and brass foundries, and tliree shtp-yards, 
scatic merchants, The dissolution of the monas-! with patent shps, where vessels of 200) tons are 
teries by Hen. VIL. injured the town, though | built, Markets are held on Wednesdays and 
compensation, in same degree, was made to it by | Saturdays; fairs for cattle and sheep are on May 
a grant of 511 acres of the sequestered lands, It |4 and 6: for fat cattle on Aug. IL; for horses 
afterwards suffered by the plague, and by inun- | about Nov. 18 and 3 days after; and for horned 
dations, to which this flat country was particularly | euttle only on Dec. 11. Immense numbers of 
liable, During the civil wars, it was for some | the finest cattle and sheep are sold at these fairs, 
tine the head-quarters of Cromwell's army. the town bene in the centre of one of the nehest. 
The town, situate on the Witham, ealled by | grazing districts in the kingdom. The banking 
Leland the Lindis, about 5 m. from its mouth, | establishments are—the Navional and Provincial 
and divided Inv it into two nearly equal parts, con- | Bank of England; a branch of the Stamford, 
nected together by an iron bridge, biult by Rennie, | Spalding and Boston Lank; with two private 
of a single arch of #64 ft. span, opened in L887, banking houses, “The principal drainages in the 
consists of two Tong strects, one on each side the ! vicinity are those of the Ilolland fens made by a 
stream, from each of whith others diverge, It is |eut of 12 m, from the town to Dogdyke, near 
well built, contains taany good dwelling-louses | Tattersall, by which 22,000 acres were reclaimed ; 
ati shops, and extensive granaries and warchouses, | and the Wildmore fens, 41,000 acres, draimed im a 
The borough is well paved and lighted under the | similar manner, Owing to the neglect of keeping - 
provisions of & local set, aud also well supplicd | the mver clear, the trade fell off so as to be almost 
with water. Its most remarkable building is the ; extinct, Tu 1721, vessels of 200 tons eould dis- 
parish chureh of St. Rotelph, erceted in 1500, [t | charge at the town; in 1751, sloops of 6 ft, draught 
is the Jargest church without aisles in the kingdom, | could net come up, except at springs. ‘The drain:- 
beige $82 fh by Gs ft. within the walls. lis tower, ‘ ages, already mentioned, revived attention to the 
called * Boston Stump? 268 ft. bigh, built on the, state of the river, and under special acts of parlia- 
same plan as that of Antwerp, is capped with an | met, havegmproved it so far that vessels of 120 
octagonal transparent Tantern, of very beautifial | tons came up to town, whence the navigation 1s 
construction, and forms a remarkable landiwnark continued ta Lincoln by small steamers and 
an this low coast, being visible at 40m, distance, | barges, A shuce was also erected to retain the 
A chapel of case was erected im 822. ‘The oily water above the town, The navigation to Lincoln 
fraces of Si, John’s Church, taken down about: is extended by the Fossdyke Canal to the Trent, | 
two coutiries ago, are fowl in iis cemetery, sll at Torksey, and thence, either by still water or 
uscd as a place of burial, The other places of j river navigation, tu Gainsborough, Nottingham, 
worship are these of the Unitariaus, Wesleyan | and Derby, thus opening a vent for the export of 
New Connexion, and Primitive Methodists, Gene- 1 the mauitactures of the midland counties, ‘The 
ral and Partiadar Baptists, [ndependents., aud foreign trade ix ¢lieiiy comined tu the importa- 
Roman Catholics, A free erammar-selonl was! lion from the Daltie of timber, hemp, tar, pitch, 
founded in 1544; Laughton's, for the sous of poor | and iron, ‘Lhe coasting trade is chieily im the 
freemen, in 1707; a blue-cuat school in 1718, for! export of corn, wool, and other agricultural pru- 
30 boys snd 25 girls; and a national British and | duce, the retura cargoes consisting of coal andl 
Infant school, together educating about 500 pu- | manufactured guods.« The shipping, in the year 
pils of both sexes: there is also a dispensary | 1463, consisted of 606 vessels, of 23,716 tons 
ud avery handsome Union heuse, this being aj burden, which entered the port, and 347 vessels, 
‘union’ tmider the new Poor Law. The other | of 14235 tons, wlich cleared, ‘The greater num- 
public places are the corn exchange and atheneum, | ber of these were sailing vessels. Of steamers, 
three subscription libraries, assembly-rooms, a | there entered 45, of 3,44U tons, and there cleared 
theatre, and a quhlie promenade at Vauxhall | 38, of 3,040 tons, There is a good custom-hause, 
Giardens, Sinee the passine of the Manicipal,;and a pilot establishment of a master and 12 
Reform Act the town has been divided into two | pilots. Extensive powers are vestedin the mayor 
wards, wid is governed by a mayer, six aldermen, | and burgesses by two local acts for improving the 
and J& councillors. Jt has returned two members | port and harbour, under which they are empowered 
te the EE. of G, since the reien of Edward VI.) to colleet tonnage, wharlage, and lastage, from 
Previously te the Reform Act. the franchise was j vessels that enter; the receipts to be applied to 
vested in the members of the corporation, aud in | its improvement, They are also empowered to 
the freemen who resided in and paid scot. and lot | make bye-lovs, to which all vessels are to be 
in the berough, The park berough includes the | subject. Part of the port dues are collected at 
parishes of Boston aid Skirbeck, and the Juunlet : Spalding and at Waintieet, to each of which the 
aud fen alutment of Skirbeck quarter, extend-' jurisdiction of the corporation extends, On che 
ii in all over 7,823 acres, and bad in 186i a. 8lst December, 1868, there belonged to the part 
pop. of 17,898. Registered electors, 1,010 in 18Gb 7 of Boston, 82 sailing vessels af and under ov tans, 
of which 174 remaining old freemen. It is a] the whole of 2,02 tons urden, aml 47 sailing 
pelling-place for the emmty. There were several | vessels above 30: tons, of a total burden of 5.500 
eullds, both religious and civil, all of which have | tens, There were, besides, 2 small steamers, at 
fallen into desuetude: the hall of that of tle: 35 tons burden, (Diugrdale’s Hist. of Eobankany 
Lilessed Virgin Mary, whieh was one of the must j aad Draining; Neble’s Gazetteer of Lincoln ; 
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Thompson's History of Boston ; annnal statement 
of trade and navigation for the year 163.) 
Boston, & marit. city of the United States, 
the principal place in New England, and the eap, 
af Massachusetts 5 on a small peninsula at the 


mainland by a narrow isthmus, called Boston 
Neck, 207 m. NIE. New York ; Jat, of lichthouse, 
42° 19° 4” Ni dong, 70 53" 45" WL According 
to the census of 1860, Boston was the fourth largest 
eity In the United States, only New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, aud Baltimore having a larger popn- 
lation, There were 177,812 inhabitants in 1x0, 
against 130,481 in Tat, 

The bay, whieh is very extensive, is studded 


hettom of Massachusetts Bay, counected with the 
| 





harbour from othe winds, and atford conventent 
situations for forts commanding the abproaches to 


4 

' I 

with nuinersus small islands, which protect me 
| 

l 


the ety by water, The harbour is excellent, being 


of great size, with water sufficient to acmil the | 


largest ships, and so conmpletely Jand-lueked, that 
the vessels in it are almost ax secure as if they 
were in dack, 
ix a lighthouse 65 ft. high, with a revelving: ieht. 
The brulges, some of which are of creat length, | 
counecting the city with its adjacent suburbs anil | 


the content, are all of wood: but il is famed lay | 


a causeway of earth te Brooklyn, aud the W. 
Avenue, as itis called, leading across the bay to 
Roxbury, is also of earth, but is partly only arti- 
Heil, being fenced on cach side by walls of stone. 
Wis avenue serves the double purpose of a bridge 
and adam, atul, with the addition of a eross dian 
afa similar construction. forms iwa large basins : 
ane of which being filled with every flocel, and the 
other cropticd with every chb tide, a perpetual 
current for the use of milla, &e. ia extaldislect, 
The wharfs are very extensive: the Long Wharf 
Is 1,600 ft. in dengtl. by Yao ft. wide, and contains 
seventy-six Lance warehouses + the Central Whart 
ix L200 7. long. by la0d. wide: atc there are 
others nearly as extensive. ‘The wlharfs, as well 


as many other parts af the city, have been hilton | 


sites forme by raising cratnd orieiialby covercd | 
by the tide, Most of the streets are narreyw ane 
crooked ; but the houses, which are goneridby of 
brick, though inany of them are of pranite and 
siemite, are large amd well built. The prineipal 
public butklings are the state-house + co, court- 
Hlonse; the Fanewl-hall, in which public incetites 
anid pubhe assembles are hell; the Massachusetis 
General [ospital; amd the inmarket-house, "Phe 
rlite-house, a brick building, fronts the eames, 
“ie park of 75 acres, and the principal public 
eytuire in the city, of which it oeeupies the most, 
Clevated yaut, POO Th above the bay. The market- 
house is a dumdsome granite edilice, two stories 


fneh, Od0 dt. in length. and O0 ft. wide: the caurt- 


house is alsa of granite, 176 ft. loupe, 47 fhe high,’ 
awd 4 fi, wide, aderued with massive Dorie por: 
fieos, “The general hospital is a handsenie eranite 
brulding, stirronnided by open groamads of four acres | 
Woexdent.  Tretont-louse, the frout of which is 
built af vrev sietite, in the Porte order, and several 
oF the bank buikdings, are rendered deserving of 
otice Ly them architecture, There are above sixty 
Churehes, two theatres, ai odeon, dey an eve mid 
car military 3 with Tiouses of dndiustry, reforma- 
tien, amit correction; a county gaol, &e. Boston, : 
with the small town of Chelsea, coustitutes Uae! 
comity of Suffolk, whieh is reprcscuied in the 
sqlite al the state by six senators, Phe city is 
divided mite Gvelve wards : the muideipal govern 
ment is vested in a uiaver, cight aldermen, aida 
common couneil of dorty-eighd. members, all of 
whem are chosen antially by the enizens, There | 
Is a police court of three justices, for the triad of: 


At the ouler entrance to the hay | 
limperted, 


* 


=. 
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minor offenees, and the examination of criminal 
eharees ; as well as a municipal court, held ly a 
single judge, with jurisdiction in all criminal causes 
not capital, The amual expenditure of the city 
amounts to about GOG,U00 dollars, 

Boston is connected with the interior both by 
canals, railways, and river navigation ; and has a 
very extensive trade both with foreign countries 
and also with the S. states of the Union. The 
town is wholly indebted to the Jatter, and prin- 
Cinally te New York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
for supplies of four and wheat, and for large quan- 
tities of oats, rve, harley, and other grain: as well 


| a8 fur cotton, tobacco, rice, staves, and coal. The 


retiiris are made partly in native raw produce, as 
beet, pork, hurd, &e.: partly in the produce of her 
manuficturtng industry, i: which Massachusetts 
is decidedly anperior to every other state in the 
Cimon ; and partly in the produce of fisheries and 
forcign trade, fler exports to forcign states con- 
Ist principally of the same articles she sends to 
the S. states: but she also re-exports a large 
amount af the foreign produce she had previously 
Her imports from foreign countries 
cousist principally ef cotton, woollen, and silk 
foods > liardware; sugar, tea, coffee, wines and 
brandy, indiga, and other dye stuffs, spices, Xe. 
Lhe subjoined statement shows the number of 
vessels, with tonnage, which entered the port of 
Boston in the four years 1860 to 1863 :— 


sth, 
VYossels Tone 
American. . tabi! tae ea | 
Torelgn . . 2,051 sas ON 
Total .  . 2,919 G412,023 
e651, 
American  , . Chere nt4191 
Forced ’ . 222M) STAG 
Total . 0, BIB TIS UST 
ifthe, 
American, : Th DAT Wid. 
doreige . . ers A&b, 463 
otal , oo. 8014 G33,407 
labs, 
American, a NSS eh) ere 
Poreien ‘ oS oT es 
Total , ‘ 8,073 734,167 


The value of both imports and exports, in the 
Iwo years 1R02 and 1863, was as follows -— | 


Areporate of Tmpoarts.inelud- 3 
Hue specte amt Wadfien  , 
Da. exports, luchiding do, 


j B138,803 27,221,045" 
Fuipurts, exclurive of Specie i 
i 
} 


: 10,844,305 17,476,150 


23,301,041 27,699,010 


16,896,769. 14,886,265, 


arith dbulifem ' . 
Bxport:, cxaclusive ofdo,  . 





Boston is the seat of the American ice trade, 
and there are numerous companies engaged in the 
business of shipping ice for the southern parts of 
the (union, the Havannal, &¢, Huston iee js 
foul i every: part of the world, immense (jutan- 
tities being zhipped for 8 America, the E, and W. 
files, aud China, It is mostly called * Wenliam 


Lake,’ but, in reality, only a very maderate iksnss 


lity isent on that pond. It is se mueh an article 
af necessity with all Americans that nothing sur- 


prises anil annoys them more on theit travels than 


the parsimonious use of it in Europe. ‘They fre- 
quently say that the first ring of it against the 
tumbler oa their return is like a sweetest, and 
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most home-like greeting, The expert is steadily 
increasingr, anc was in the year L864 :-— 


Tons 
To Calcutta . ‘ . . . i ylie 
» Hong hong . . , . 2,351 
» Bombay « . ‘ , “ B 2G 
ALacl 15s 

. wladras , . . ‘ . 

» Cape of Good Hape ‘ . sO 
» Mnuritius . ' . ‘ 1a 
» Kingston, Jamaica ‘ . 2 2o2 
» Darbaious . “ . . 1,309 

» Havunnah . “ . “ B15 
; . 4 T Fis] 
, et. Thomas. . . : ERY 
» All other ports . A 2 bald 
id 2. 10d,846 
Total ' IKE. T1245 


(Report by Mr. Consul Lousada on the ‘Trade and 
Commerce of Massachusetts forthe vear 1864.) 
Boston has always been favourably distinguished, 
ly her attention to education and literature, ‘The 
North American Review and other valiable works 
are published here. [Larvard University is exta- 
blished about 3m, from the city, which contains 
its medical department. ft has also a Latin ania 
high schoul; wumereus publie grammar anil writ- 
ing schools, in whieh arithmetic, geography, and 
history are taucht :ineny primary seheols, anil at 
Altican school: all of which are under the direc- 
tion of a school conmiittes, consisting of the mayor, 
aklermen, and twelve other members, cleeted an- 
nually. There is also an Athenwum, with a library ; 
of 90-000 vols, a pieture wallery, and a public tall 
for lectures. ‘The school for the listruction of the 
blind, founded in 18338, is said to be extremely 
wel managed, The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Historical and Natural Pistory 
sucieties, are amongst its learned associatieia: ity 
has also a Jammane society, orphan asylums, mid | 
numerous other charitable establishments, A. host | 
al daily, tri-weekly, weekly, mouthly, and vther) 
I 
I 
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periodical journals, are published, 

‘There are a vast number of banking estabhish- 
mets at Boston, the condition and activity of 
whieh is shown in the subjoincd stutement, Lt 1s 
for Noy. 30, FS06 :— 


— 
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Boston Gutks 

Capital Aioek . ' . 
(‘irecndation : : * ‘ 
Tieposits . 
Due to other 


Banks ‘ . . 





Total Liabilities . . . 





5 012,963 


7,729,708 
11,445,615 


+ 
| 
—_, 


Notes and Bills Discounted ‘ : 
Succi, . . . . ‘ 
Lue from other Banka ‘ . 





Total Resources . ' . | 94,287,084 
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aston was founded in 1680, and so named from 
the town in England previcusly described, whence 
many of its inhabitants had emigrated. ‘Through- 
out the whole period of its history, its inhab. have 
displayed preat energy in asserting popular rights, 
and tavk the lead in opposing the taxation of the 
American colonies in the reign of George FIP. s 1m 
eouseqnence of which, the pert of Boston was 
closed, by an act of parliament, m ji it, A British 
yarrison was also stationed in the etty, hut being 
Lesiezed ly the American army in 1i7o-7b, the 
British were at last obliged to evacuate it. Boston 
ja the birthplace of Dr. Benj, Franklin, whe was 
born here ou the 6th of danuary, 1706, (Odieial 
Papers, published by Congress | The National Al- 
manke, 1X64; Reports of Mir, Consul Lousacdke on 
the Trade of Massachusetts, in Consular Leports, 
184.) 
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BOSWORTH GWARKET), a par. and town of 
England, co. Leivester, hind. Sparkenhoe, Area 
of par. 7,220 acres. Pop. of par. 2,009 in 1841,and 
2,576 in 1861; pop. of town 1,155 in 1841, and 99¢ 
in i861, It will be seen that the pop. 1s decreasing, 
It is a neat ttle town on an eminence, in the 
centre of a fertile district. It has a well-ceudowed 
vranimar-scheool, im which Dr, dohnson was once 
an usher; but its property, above *U04 4 year, has 
been the subject of a long chancery suit, It has 
2 fellowships and 4 scholarships in Emanuel Cambr, 
There are 2 cattle fairs held annually, May 3 and 
Juby 10. The Ashby Canal passes within a mile, 
and couveys couls, dc. [tis the ceniral town of 
a poor law union of 28 parishes; has 2 guardians, 
anil ifs average annual poor-rates are 7004 

The decisive battle between Richard III. and 
the earl ef Richmend, afterwards Henry VU, 
which the former lose Jus crown and his life, and 
which termmated the long-continued struggle 
between the houses of York and Jancuster, takes 
its name from this town, in the vicinity of which 
Ht teok place, on the 22nd of August, 1485. In 
the fiatile-field is awell, named from Richard [1L., 
with an inscription Ly the late Dr, Parr; and an 
elevation, called Crown Hill, where Lord Stanley 
in sill to have placed Richared’s crown on the Larl 
at Riclamond’s head, (Nichol’s Leieestersh.; Hut- 
tun’s Boswell Pield.) 

BOSZRA, a town of Syria, formerly the cap. of 
the Auranites : 50 m. S. Damascus, 80 m, Nd, 
Jerusalein : lat. 629 40° N,, lang, 569 a0 Te, Though 
how almost deserted, the ruims are extensive and 
nuyguilicent: the prineipal of these, or at least the 
most sacred, in Mohammedan estimation, is the 
Deir-Behaira (louse of Bohaira), sa ealled from 
Lei consecrated ta a mionk af that name, whe is 
suid to have proclaimed the sacred churacter of 
Mohammed, when the prophet, i his 14th year, 
visited Syria with lus uncle, The great mosque, 
a very ancicnt temple, & triumphal areh, a castle 
of great strength, remnants of the city walls, and 
areservair aU tt. long, dh) wide, and 20 decp, are 
among the remains of ancient grandeur; im adddi- 
tion to which the whole town and its envirans are 
covered with pillars and other ruins of the finest 
workinanship, Boszra is very ancient: if is men- 
tinned in the Saered Writings as one of the cities 
which the half tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
eave tothe Levites. (Josh, xxi. 27.) At this time, 
and for ages subsequently, it was celebrated for its 
vineyards, which are commemorated on the Greek 
medals of Kodera Bogroys, but of these neo vestige 
now remains. After the establishment of Chris- 
tinnity, it was an archbishop’s see, with {9 bishop- 
ries under its jurisdiction, Its strong castle was 
built by the Saracens, between whom aud the 
Latin kings of Jerusalem it several times changed 
masters, and under Baldwin IV,, A.p. 1180. 32¢ was 
entirely ruined and depopulated. (Abul-Feda, Vit. 
Mah. c.4; Tab, Syr. pp. 51, 99; Adnehomius, 
Ter. Sanc, 79, 80; Burckhardt, Trav, S¥r. pp. 224- 
256) 

ROTANY TAY, 
SOUTH WALES. 

ROVTHNIA (GULF OF), the N. arm of the 
Baltic. whieh sce, 

BOTHWELL, a par. and village of Seotland, 
county Lanark, on the XN, side of the Civde. ‘The 
village lies ou the road from Glasgow to Hamilton, 
&m, E. of the former, and 3 NW. of the latter, 
nen the Edinburgh-talasgow railway. Pop, 1.007 
in L803, of whom 459 males and 618 females. 
About a iile from the villawe, towards the SIL, 
the road to [Lamiltotn 1s carried over the Clyde by 
Bothiwel-lridee, the scene of ane of the most 
memorable events in Beottish history, The 
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covenanters, to the number of 4,000 or 5,000, having 
taken possession of the bridge, then much narrower 
than at present, were attacked, on the 22nd of 
June, 1679, the bridge forced, and their army to- 
tally routed by the royal furces, under the Duke 
of Monmouth, (Laing's Scotlaud, iv. [04.) Near 
the village is the magnificent ruin of Bothwell 
Castle, once an important Scottish fortress, The 
par. is well wooded and well cultivated, 

BOTZEN, or BOLZANO (an. Pons Drusi), a 
town of the Austrian states, Tyrol, cap., cire, in a 
pleasant well-sheltered valley, at the confluence 
of the Eisach and Talfer, a little above where their 
united waters fall into the Adige, 30 m. NNE. 
Trent. Pop, 8,200 in 1857, It is a thriving well- 
built town,in the Halian style; has-a castle, several 
convents, & colleze, and some manufactures of silk 
stockings. A strong dyke of maseury, nearly 2 
m. in length, aud in parts 24 ft. thick, has heen 
coustructed to defend the tuwn from the irruptions | 
ef a neishbouring mouwntain-turrent, Being in- 
tersceted: by high-reuds leading: to Switzerland, 
Austria, and Haly, with a station on the railway | 
ever the Aips, from: Innsbruck to Veruua, Butzen 2 
las an extensive trausit trade. It is also cele- 
brated for its fairs, commeneine the Lath Marcel, 
Lith June, vth September, and 80 November, 
continue each fourteen days, which are attended 
by a great concourse of French, Gaermiuns, ald 
ftahaus. The comtry round produces excellent 
wine, and fruits in abundance, Hotzen is SUL | 
posed to occupy the site of the ancient ltoman 
clindel, Pons farusi, 

BOLCILAIN, a fortified town of France ilep,. 


-_ om 


«~- eee. ee 


t 
du Nord, cap, cant.,on the Scheldt, hy which it 1s | 


lutersected, 12m. SK. Doual, on the rathvay trem | 
Doual to Cambray. Pop. 1.401 in (861, ‘The far l 
titications are of very considerable streneth, anid | 
the adjacent country may be laid wider water, 
Phe Duke of Marlborough took it in 1711, after a 
memorable siege; but, beiug retaken by Marshal | 
Villars in the following year, it was finally coded 
to France at the treaty of Utrecht. lt was one of 
the frontier fortresses vecupied by the allies after 
the peace of ISLA, 
BOUCHES-DU-RITON E, a marit. dep. S. of ; 
France, situated, as its name implies, at the mouths | 
af the Ithone, [tis bomided i. by the dep, of the 
Var; N, aod WL by the Durauce, Litunie, and the 
W. arm of the laiter, which separate it from the | 
(depts, of Vaucluse and Gard; and S. by the Me-: 
diterravean, Area, 601,060 lectares, or 2,881 Raver, 
sf, Pop. 407,112 in Psat. Soil and surtree 
various, but the former generally inferior, ‘The: 
last offsets from ihe maritime Alps occupy the K, | 
parts of the dep, but they are not remarkable 
either for their height orappearance. The hicchest, 
summit, that of St. Vietoire, is 1042 mitres (3,420 | 
fl.) above the sea, ‘Fhe plain of Le Crau and the 
isle of Camargnes ocuupy a large portion of the 
surface, The first is of great extent, stretcling: 
from Arles to the lagoon of Berre. It has very 
hitle vegetable moaki, and is formed principally 
af tlints and other small stones; during winter it | 
furnishes pasture to large flocks of sheep and! 
goals; the former being driven in summer, when | 
It is arid aint waste, te the mountains.  [t is SUP | 
posed by many that this plain was formerly a gull’ | 
of the sea, and varions circumstances coispyre to 
airengthen che supposition, The island of Cxy- 
marnues is the delta or alluvial land lying between 
the Li. and W. arms of the Nhone, and is pari ly 
enitivated and in pasture, sul partly occupied Ly 
marsies and lagouis. The later, Mudeedl, Inalke 
one of the principal deatures of the dep. ‘The ae 
cipal are the lagoon of Vulearris, in the islana ut | 
Camargues, aud that of Berre or Martha, 12 In, | 
a 








BOULOGNE 


NW. Marseilles, They and the continuous marshes 
occupy a great extent of land, and in summer 
are very unhealthy, Principal rivers, Rhone and 
Durance; the latter rushes along with great vio- 
lence, frequent} y overflowing its hanks, and causing 
great damage. ‘There are alan some smaller rivers, 
and the department is intersected by several canals, 
Climate generally hot and dry, and the country in 
summer has a barren parched appearance, Agri- 
culture bad, a consequence ascribable, partly to the 
minute division of property, and the attachment 
of the little proprietors to routine practices, but 
more, perhaps, to the unfavourable nature of the 
soll and climate, In the mountainous parts in the 
E. and NE, there is a good deal of spade .hus- 
hawlry; in the S. and NW., mules are employed 
In ficht-labour, aid horses in the W. atud the island 
of Camargnes. The produce of corn is insufficient 
for the consumption ; hut the produce of wine is 
estiniated at about $20,004 heetolitres, leaving a 
large surplus for exportation, The oroduce of silk 
is estimated at about 330,000 kMor, Olives are 
lurgely cultivated; and the gathermg of kermes 
continies ta be a goml deal attended to. The 
dried fruits of the dep, are much esteenied. Horses 
and cattle are few in ninber, and not of sucied 
quahty, The great wealth of the dep, consists in 
Its sheep, of which it possesses about 80,000, 


From 400,000 to 500,000 of these sheep are ai 


nualky driven, about the beginning of spring, to 
the mountains of the Drome, the Berre, and the 
lugh wvnd low Alps, where they are depastared 
durlag the summer. When the period for settings 
ont arrives, several proprietors juin their flocks 
together, to the number sometimes of 95,000, 
Previously to the Revolution, the migratory Hucks 
enjoyed privileges somewhat similar to those of 
ihe weste in Spain, but they were then abolished. 
The lagoons are resorted to in winter by myriads 
of aquatic fowl, which, when the [rust sets in, are 
taken in vast numbers, Minerals, of little ImMpor- 
tauce, ‘There are brine springs, and sali. is made 
in several places. This is more of g commercial 
than of a manufacturing dep. With the exception, 
indeed, of fabries of soap and sonee fauctice, hosiery, 
sugar refineries, some establishments fer the ma- 
nufacture of cutlery, coral-warks, ail-milis, and 
silk filatures, with distilleries, tanneries, &c,, manu- 
factures are of little importanee. The commerce 
of the dep, is, hawever, very extensive, Marecilles 
having been for several years puist at the head of 
the commercial cities of France, (See Ma RSEILLES,) 
he tierving and anchovy fisheries are extensively 
carried on. Principal towns, Marscilles, Arles, 
Aix, Tarrascon, and Auhagne. The dep. is divided 
into three arronds., namely, Marseilles, Aix, aud 
arles-sur-Rhiane, 

BOUIN, an island on the coast of Franee, be- 
taveen the depts, of Loire Enfcrieure and La Verde, 
belonging to the latter, fram whieh it is separated 
by a uarrow channel, It is of a triangular shape, 
low andmarshy, Area, 3 sq. learues. Pop. 2,844 
in 1861. It produces corn and cattle, but especially 
salt, obtained in large quantities from the salt 
marshes that surround the village of Bouin. in the 
centre of the island, According to some historians, 
it was here, in 820, that the Normans made their 
first descent on the coast. of France. 

BOLLOGNE, or, as it is sometimes called, 
DOL LOGNE-SUR-MER, a Seapprt town at’ 
France, dép. Pas da Calais, cap, arrond., on the 
Liane, near where it falls into the English Channel, 


20m, SSW, Calais, and 139 m., NNW. Paris, by 


the Northern railway. Pop, 36,908 in 186. Bou- 
logne is divided into the upper and lower towns. 
‘the former is pretty well-built, but is irrecularly 
lait out, It has two squares, ornamented with 


_ Paris, 


BOULOGNE 


J 
fountains; and contains the cathedral, the ancient 
episcopal palaee, the hétel-de-ville, and the courts 
of justice, It also contains the louse where Le 
Sage, the author of Gil Blas, lived and died, The 
furtifications, by which the upper town was for- 
merly de fended, have been mostly demolished, the 
old castle and the walls ouly remaiuing. The 
ramparts have been planted with trees, and afford 
a delightful promenade, commanding a view that 
extends to the ¢onasts of England, which are dis- 
tinctly visible. The lower or new town is situated 
at the bottum of the hill, and is intersected by the 
Liane: it is the most populous, most cominercial, 
and best built. 
several public buildings, among which may be 
specitiod the baths, the general hospital (founded 
in 1692), the barracks, a public library containing 
30.000 volumes, and a theatre, A magnificent 
culnma, dedicated by the grand army collected 
here in 1805 to Napoleon, but mot finished ti! 
1821, stands on a hill nearly a mile from the town: 
it ix crowned by a gallery surmounted by a dome, 
and is 164 ft, high, ‘The harbour, which was for- 
merly dry at low-water, amd nearly shat up by che 
barat the river's mouth, has been vastly improved, 
though it sill labours ander a deficiency of water, 
Iris furmed of two Jarge basins, connected by a 
quay. Ships may anchor at from % to 2m. off the | 
harbour, in from 6 to 9 fathoms, Boulogne is the } 
seat af tribunals of primary jisdiction and eom- 
merece, and has societies of agriculture, commerce, 
arts, and sciences; a miuseum of antiquities and 
natural histury; a iree school for navigation, &«. ; 
with maniufietures of coarse woollen stuffs, sail- 
cloth, earthenware, and bottle-plass; and lannerics, 
rope-works, wl tle-works. A] good deal of trade 


is excried of fram the iawn, and the herring, | 


mackercl, amd cod fisheries al] vigoronsly prose- 
ented, 


It iv regularly laid out, and has | 


: 
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of the Parisian fashionables, The Chateau de 
Madrid, im this wood, built by Francis [., was de- 
molished 3 in the reign of Louis XVL-: ; and only a 
smail part now remains of the Chateau de la 
Muetie, some time occupied by Louis XV. (See 
PARIS.) 

BOURBON {ISLE OF), also called ISLE DE 
LA REUNION, an island belonging to France, 
in the Indian Ocean, between lat. 20° 50°, and 
21° 24’ 8, being 90 m, WSW’, the island of Mau- 
ritius, and 440 m. E. Madagasear. Shape oval; 
greatest length, NW. to SE., 40 m.; greatest 
breath, 27% m.: area 232,000 hectares, or nearly 
90) Eng, sq.m. Estimated pop. 180,000, of whom 
about one-tifth whites, and the rest negrocs and 
cuales, ‘The island is geologically formed by two 
systems of voleanic mountains, one at either ex- 
tremity: the central point of the most northerly 
system, the Piton dex N eiges, the highest summit 
in the island, is 3,150 motres, or 10,355 ft., above 
the level of the sea; the highest point of the 
suutherly system is the Pitan de Fourneise, an 
active voleano, 7.218 fr. in height. ‘Plese two 
volcanic centres are connected by a chain of 
mountings rumung N. and S., which divides the 
island into two parts—that on the HE. side being 
called the windward. anid that on the W. the lee- 
ward division (Parties du Feat and Nous le Vent), 
in consequence of the prevailing winds in Bourbon 
being from JG. tu S. There are no plains of any 
size: although the island is watered by many 
small rivers, none of whieh are navigable; there 
are several lakes, one occupying an extent of about 
40} acres. The shores are not venerally high; but 
the island has no safe reads, nor any harbour— 
giretimaiances Which have always been felt as 
serious drawbacks. The climate is healthy ang 


l acreealile, especially that of the FE, part : the air is 


Notwithstandimg the larce quantilies of - pure, the sky clear, though this tranquillity be 
fis chat “Tt? eomisdiithy heiriee wetlit. Tar Parts, the | suTmetinies broken by violent hurricanes, 


Fron 


fupply mn othe town Is always aoulait stl | Dec, to Alay J is the hot and rain season, when the 


chewy. 


mean lemperature is 80° Fahr,; during the re- 


Loulogne has recently been much resorted toby | maining or temperate months, the mean ts 76° 


Euylish visitors and faiuilics, and many of the | Fahy. 


latter have made it a permanent residenes, par- 
ticularly since the opening of the cailway to Paris, 
Aconstant communicatiop is kept ap with Londen 
and Folkestone, by means of steamboats; aml the 
‘route fram London to Paris by boulegne is law 
frequently preferred to that by Calais. ti conse- 
quence of this influx of nghsh visitors ani resi- j 
dents, the population: of the tewn has more than 
doubled since 1810, and it has now much of the ap- ; 
penranee of an bE ngtish town, Numerous boarding 
schools have Leen opened, and balls, herse-races, 
and bavaats have been established for the instruc- 
tion and amuscancnt of the english, 

Boulogne is a place of great antiquity. During 
the daminion of the Nomans tt here siiccessively 
the names of Gesoriwcnn Narafe, anil Banonics, 
whence its modern name is denved. Dunng the 
middle ages, and in more meadern times, it has 
underfone mauy vicissitudes, Having been tre- 
quently besieged and taken, Jn the ¢agly part af 
this ventury it rose into great celebrity, from Na- 
poleon having collected a large Hotilla in its port, | 
and male it the headquarters of the army avowedly 
Intended te invade Faglan. 

Bouvoayn, a vil.of France, dep. Seine, between 
the See and, the wood of Doulogne. 4 om. W. 
Paris, and forming a suburb of the French me- 
tropulis, by means of the chemin-de-fer cde cemture, 
or ‘virdle railway. Pop. 6.016 in IR], and 
13 in US86b., The increase of population has 
been cutirely owing to the mix of residents from 
Boulogne is hantdseame: the adjotnine 
woud 1s, in the fine season, the favourite promcnade 


The soil 1s very fertile, particularly in the 
vicnuty of the shores, where there are extensive 
alinvial deposits, which, like the soils in other parts 
of the island, consist largciv of volcanic matters, 
The suarlice 18 distributed as follows: cultivated 


loi GiU2 heelares; pasturage, 14,040 ditto; 


| 


woods and turests, 55,921 ditto; waste lands, 94,887 
: lectares. 

The enltivated lands form a girdle round the 
island, and in seme bye ascend the mountain- 
slupes to considerably “more than 3,000 ft. above 
the ievel of theeocean, They arc estimated to be 
divided as follows :— 


Se 





Articles of Hectares in 








| 
Culture | Culture Product 
| Dave Sugar 2 Bo 3,984.1 1i6 kilog. | 
Sugarcane | 14,440 “ iMo WECH, kel ak B40) 
| (| Rum oo. oon sd? litres, 
Coffee . .: 4,175 ote. , 978 200 kilog, 
Cloves, : 2,980 ‘Cloves . ‘ 1h,400 
“(Uae yo |? Cacao , 1 td) 
| Tohweco . Gt Tohaceo . 2,000 
Cirain,&e.. | 43,474 Grain(value)2,606,047 fr. 





Total .- 65,702 hect.' 








The s suparcane is mostly of the Latavian va- 
riety ; it was not very extensively cultivated 
before L818, but is now largely grown, especially 
in the Ki, division of the islaid, where it has al- 
most entirciy superseded eyifee, The catfuc-piant 
was introduced from Mocha in iy, and wis 
subsequently much cultivated; but having beeu 
found to suffer severely frem hurric anes and in- 
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sects, its cullure has been in preat part discon- 
tinued: the best eoffee ts produced on the leewaril 
side of the island, The cloves are chietiy sent. to 
India, where they are exchanged for rice: the 
tobacco obtained is net enough for home eon- 
sumption; and the wheat, rice, matze, andl other 
grat raised i the island, does not exceed one- 
fourth part of the required supply, j outtoes 
Juans, and other lezuminous plaints, a ereat 

riety of fruits, &e., succeed remarkably well, The 
culture of cotton has been all but abandoned: 
manioc, introduced inte the island by the eele- 
brated AE. de la Bourdounais, forms ihe staple 
foil of the lacks.  Pasturage being deficient, 
oxen are imperted from Madagasear : a ereat 


Hiober of the entile are fod for six months af 


the year upon the leaves of the supar-cane. At 
the period at which Bourbon was first cecupied 
by the French, the sides of the matuilains were 
coveTal with forests, which reaehed even te the 
Shores; the whole of the lower lands have heen 
cleared, tat the centre of the island is stil covered 
with its primitive vegetation. which affurds torty- 
ane chiflerent species of woods serviccable for arts 
aul manulactiures, 
and laree turtles, aud furnish also coral and ainber- 
erig, ‘The fisheries oeeupy about 160 meltvilusts, 
whotake about 1o0,0U0 kileg, of fish auinially, tso- 
fifths of which are consumed liv themeclyves and 
their families, and the other three-difths sald im 
the island, realising dient OOW OO frames a wear, 
The island is divuled dnte two arrondissements, 
called # dim Vent,’ and ‘Sous le Vent, six caitons, 
ad thirteen communes: and contains Gwo buns, 
those of St. Dems amb St. Paul. There are ciht 
market-towns, leads af cantons, most olf whicit 
are hilt an the coast, The chief mannfactuirine 
establishments are brick and lime kilus, tanneries, | 
forees and foundries, tin-ware factories, a brewery, 
and miwufactaries of bags of paluwleaf (sees fe 
raceway, Nearly all the experts vote, and nearly | 
nll vhe imports come from, France. The commerce 
with Great Deltain is dusteniveniet. The total ex- 
ports de the United Kinedom direct amounted, in 
the vear 180), (0 40014, representing 6271 cwts, 
Of oauredived sucar fia TSat as well asain (soe 
mind S65, the eominerce Will Greet Drift ws 
wl “Fhe chief dinports from Franee are ries, 
wheat, or, wines, cattle, tuber. salt, olass, porce- 
Tain, &a, with cottons vn other manufactured 
souls. The tetal imports front France, im P85, 
were of the value ob ALOGaL TAG tr, or Last, boa ¢ 
and the total exports ty France amounted ta 
PRA. th, or LIBS SOSZ The cevernticiat is 
sluntlur to thatef the oiler Fivnel: colowies, gaucd 
is aulministerced dryoa governor, ail a cued) al 
thirty aictibers, clectod by the doniueriited Prouch 
colowists patie a direct cantrtbution of 2UQ0 fr 
maaidiy, Phere is a roval court, with two courts 
of assize, byvu tribunals of primis jurisdietign 
aud a justice of the peace ui cach cater, 
Bonrhon cotanis a college and numerous schools, | 
aixteen chiarches, two tospibuls, two establishments | 
for the reliel of the poor, aod two prtvous, 
Lewes papers are published init, and there ts @ pub- 
He Library at Si, Dewts, Tlieishind was discorcred 
in 1315 by Masenrenhas, a Portuguese nayisater, 
Whose dame Lt bore, til the Preuelry tock 
of it in the next century. “Phe louglist teak it in 
T8100 bout it was resicurcadl to Franee in PR15, The 
principal towns are St. Dows, st, Pad, and St. 
Reneit, St Penis, the cap. is situated on a pla- 
tempeon dhe Ny, caast of dhe qsland, at the meuth 
et Gie river cf the same name: lat, 20° SP po’ 
S.. daa, SOF OW 1 Tt tras aheut 12.000) inliuib, 
Ut isanosthy ef wood, the ffoted da Gourerneacent 
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The eoasts aliouael with fish: 


Four ! 
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It.is the seat of a royal court, and of a court of 
primary jurisdiction, and has a college with about 
160 pupils, a hospital, an arsenal, and a cele- 
brated botanical garden, St. Paul, the second 
town in the island, on its W. coast, has 10,000 in- 
habjtants, with a fine ehurel, a tribunal af original 
jurisdiction, and a hospital. Neither St. Denis 
hor St. Paul have harbours, but only apen ail 
exposed roaiisteads, (Notices Statistiques sur les 
Colonies F PAUILG LSC, ph 1-140; Ltats de la Popu- 
lation des Colomies Frang: ixcs,) 

BOURBON-LANCY, a town of France, dep, 
Sache et Leire, cap. “alte on the declivity of a 
hill near the Leire, 27 m. WNW. Charolles. Pop. 
Z81-Lan Wol, Tt is commanded by an-old castle 
oO The summit of a steep rock, ‘Tus town is cele- 
brated for its mineral spriues, of which there 
are seven, six cold and one hot, They are 
employed 3 in nervous affections andl rheumatisios. 
These springs were known to the Romans by the 
name of wfgwe Misinel > and remains of the baths 
they lad ereeted are said still to exist, while nu- 
merous Jtoman medals and an entire and beatiful 
statue have been dug up, The present baths were 
becun by Peary ILL, and finished by Henry TY, 
and Louis X TEL 

DOLTBON-TARCHAMBAUD, a town of 
France, dep, Alher, cap. cant, 13m. W. Moulins. 
op. 4,293 tn Psd. ‘Phe town ts situated at the 
hoitom of a valley, in a rich and finely variegated 
cmbiey, Lhe towers are all that now remain of 
the famous Chateau de Bourbon, rebuilt in the 
tlurteenth eentury., Phe Holy Chapel, erected m 
the fifteenth century, by “Anne of France, and so 
much admired, was destroyed at the Revolution. 
The town is now celebrated only for its wineral 
springs and baths, known to tle ancient Romans, 
anil saidl fo be of creat éfilvacy lt cases of paraly- 
SIs, THe STN, and gun-shot wounds. They ate 
frequented fram May to september, ‘There 1s 
veal accommodation fur visitors, and a hospital 
lor the: iuleont. 

This town hal for a lengthened period lords of 
its awn, whe bore the title af barons. Aimar, 
who lived in Y21, in the ren oof Charles thie 
spnple, was the first of these baraus of whum 
there is anv anthentie aecount. TLaving been 
succeeded by bis third son Archambaud, his name 
became that of all his successors in the SeLSHOTY, 
Archiumbaud IX,, the Jast of the name, le EVANS 
accompanied St. Louis ta the Eust, died im Cy pris. 
Geatrix of Burgundy, his grand-daughter, marrical 
Robert. of France, Gaunt of ¢ ‘lermonl, ane af the 
sons af St. Louis, bringing to bim in dow ry the 
lerdishipis of Bourbon, c: haralais, att St, Just, in 
Champarne, Their posterity, according to the 
custompef the liguse, teok the suimame of Baur- 
hon; atndaubsequently filled the thrones of Fraice, 
Spain, Naples, aud Lueea, 

LOCTBONN E-LES-BAINS, a town of France, 
dep. Thaute Sarne, cap. cant. at the canducnce of 
the Borne and the Apanece, 21m. ENE, Langres, 
Pop, 4,080 in 1861, ‘Phe town is agreeably situ 
ated on the plateau and acclivity of a hill; and 
haviig been nearly burnt down in 1717, las been 
rebuilt ona reular Juan, and has some fine pre- 
and fountains, ft owes its celebrity to 
lis het baths, which occupy the site of a thermal 
establishinent of the Romans, The modern build- 


Jugs connected with the baths, including the Hotel 


le Ville, a recent erection, post part of which is 
appropriated te the nse of the culmpany using the 
waters, aTo amone the finest of the kind in France, 


; aL hospital, founded here mm 1732, for the use of 


the military atrending the baths, has been much 
chlaiwed slice 1815, aud is now capable of aecom- 


BOURBON-VENDER 


of the water. varics from 40° to Avo Reaumur, or 
fromm about 120° to 156° Fahrenheit, They are 
principally employed in cases of paraly 
rheumatism, 

BOULBON ~-VENDEVE, or NAPOLEF/ON- 
VENDI'E, a town of France, dep. Ventice, of 
Which itis the ¢ 
Yuu, nearly in the centre of the dep, 40m. 8. | 
Salites, with whieh it is couected by railway, 
Pop, $208 in T8461, This town oecupes the site 
af Roclie-sur-Yon, a strony fendal castle, Having 
hear tt a miserable little tuwn, The east le, after: 
undergoing many vicissitudes, was 
by Louis NITE. and finally destroye 
Alter the ostablishment of the ImMper 
ment, and the pacification of Vernder, 
necessary to select a place for its 
Roche-sur-Yon was tixed upon, Napoleon gave 
the tuwn, which had to be entirely created, lis 
own uame, which it bore till Txi5, when, with 
the restoration of the Rearbon, it recovered its ale 
hame, But the aceession of Napalean ITE once 
more brought hack the imperial pretix, hy which 
the place is, still officially kaown ; thengh the 
peopl: mostly adhere te the oriziual name, The 
vd town occupies the ravine between the harichs 
and the new town, The town hax a trilainal of 
primary jurisdiction, a departmental college, a sie 
eery af agriculture, scicnees, and arts, 4 public 
lihvary with 5,u09 Yulumes, a hospital, and a 
theatre, 

BOURBOURG, a town of France, dep, dit Nerd, 
cap, Cant., on the canal of Colne, eoumaaini etic 
with Dunkirk, 9m. SW, Dnukirk. Pop. A6ly in 
SGT, Its name is derived fron) the Iniry muftture 
Gf the sot! (bowrheux) on whielt t¢ is Intilt. Tt has 
fabrics of tobaeco, potterios, and teavarics, Pre- 
viously fo the revolidion there was here an ab bacy 
fur noble ladies, of which the Unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette was patroness, 

DOUG, or BOURG-EN-BRESSE. a town af 
Fraice, dep. Ain, of which it ix the Citp. on, the 
Koeyssouse, 21 om. EXE, Macon: en the riway 
from Maeon to Chambery, Pop. 1052 mn iscd. 
Situation pleasant; 


S18 anid | 


(doin 17a! 
lal grovern- | 
it. became | 


T 


7 
da 


Sfrocls marrow and croaked: 
formerty almost. all the houses were Iault of Wool, 
and many of them are se still, but within the 
ast Jialf-century the use of stone has heeame more 
general, Vt is traversed by the little rivulet Clone, 
ail has several tine fountains, The ditches ly 
Which it was surrounded were dricd in Li71, anel 
have heen converted into gardens, Principal pub- 
he buildings — the cathedral or high clnirch, the 
halic-au-blé or grenette, theatre, Udtel de Ville, 
preiectuire and a monument in honour of Gen, 
deubert. Tt has a court. of primary jurisdiction, a 
departmental eallece, a Primary wermal schol 
publie library with 18,000 volumes, a society of 


ri 
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emulation and agriculture, a departmental my- 
Senn, a hotauteal garden, and severa) sratiunituis 


atures of uistruction in different departments of 
Bence and art. Six hich rands meet here, besirles 
the railway, which on this place runs a branch line 
to Besancon, The celebrated astronomer Lalande | 
was a native of Bourg. Adjoining 1 
ehureh of Brow, a vast edilice, Teen 
conte seme fine tombs. 
ita diocesan seminary, with 140 scholars, Duurgr 
Is very ancient, beme suppostd hy De Thon to! 
eeeupy the site of the Forum Segusianorum of the 
Romans; Init recording to IY Annville, Feurs on 
the Loire is identical with the Forum Scutisia- 
Norum, After boing: long subjeet to the house of 
savoy, Bourg was united to France in [G0]. 
Boura, of LounG-sur-GinoNpr, @ town of 
France, cleép. Girone, (Ap. Can, on the Dar- 
dogie, near its conthince with the Garonne, 15m, 


Yor. T, 


Toth, and 
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apilal, on the right bank of the! 


Cham ait hed: 


‘aypuital, aged | 


at 


! 


lore is the | 


There is attached te : 
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[. 2,81 in 1861. Jt has asmal] 
port, where the corn, wi ne, and other products of 
the environs, are sditppedd, 

BOURGAN EGP. a town of France, de 
)eap, arrond., agreeably situated on the Thorion, 
Pop. 3,226 in 1861. Tt has 
Owo porcelain-works, and a paper manufaccory, 
This town was, for a considerable period. the resi 
dence of Zixim, or Djem, the younger brother of 
Bayazid I1., eraperor of the T urks, wha was contined 
in at and other places in France, Dt consequence of 
a dishonorable treaty negotiated in 1482 between 
Bavazid and Picrre d’ Aubusson, grand master of 
the Ruights of St, Jolin, lord af Bourgzaneuf, whe 
hul given Zixim a safe conduct, A larre tuwer, 
in which the latter is said to have been confined, 
Still exists, faving been liberated fron his im- 
prissuiment in this place, the wifortunate prince 
was carricd tu Italy in liSe, where he is said to 
have been poisoned in Pi, by an agent of his 
brother aad the infamous Pope Alexander VE 
BOURGAS, or BOURGITAS, a se 
Turkey ii Europe, 2, 
at the hutteni of the 


N. Bordeatxe Po 


| 


}. Crenise, 


l8 im. SSW. Guerct 


a-pert tiwn 
WHcha,on the Blaek hea, 
full of the same name, +0 m, 
NE. Adrianoples Tat. 42° 2a! oot Nw long, 279 9R° 
L. Pop. 6.000, Vt is built on i proniontory of a 
niedcrate height, anid lias a peat clean fppearance, 
[ts forttess is in ruins, Tt has a celebrated matnu- 
factory af pottery, “A fine clay is found in the 
ncighbourkood, which is fomned int pipe bowls, 
Cups. ud other utensils. These are wielazed, bit 
highly pelished, and amamenter! with gilding, 
Jn this state they are exposed for sale in the shops 
of the hazar, which forms the principal street of 
(he town: anid as these shops are matred, and kept 
clean and neal, the whole las a neh and showy 
Appearance,  “Phoy pride themselyes on this hittle 
matfsctire, and sell it Propertionally dear." 
(Walsh's Journey, p. 120. dtl i}  Thetewn has 
dso sume trade in cOrH, wine, butter, cheese, iron, 
ad other productions of the CONE UOUS country, 

axis open ta the EL: the an- 


The Gall of Boure 
chorage ia to the S. of the town, and Jias a depth 
MW), 


a 
a 


. 
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of from 12 tad fathy 

BOURG-DE-PEAGE, i 
Droine, cap. cant. on the lore, Um. NE 
Pow. ASH in 


IGT. The river sequirat 
Romans, of w 


hieh tt is yA 
Heat al well Dudlt + and has nuiutfactures of hats 
aed coarse silk, with (ve-works, rope-works, and 
tanneries, (Sue Jioarans. 
BOC RG-IFOYSA NS. a town of Frane 
Psere, Cap. ct. on the Rive, near where 
intuthe Romanche 


2 town of Franee, den, 
‘. Valence, 
es it from 
‘opeorly a sularb. Tt is 


c, dep, 
it. falls 
sn adeep valley at the bottom 
of a steep hill, 18 m, SE. Grenoble. Pop, 2,796 
nt IS. The town principally consists of twa 
long streets, with ilhuilt houses. miatny of which 
hive their windows fitted up with oiled paper in- 
stend of glass, The valley in which the town iy 
situated seems to be on’ all sides enclosed Ly 
mountaims, ail was for a while completely sabe 
merged ant formed into a decj extcusive lake, 
This inundation was oecasioned by the course of 
the Romanche having been ol structed, in the Lith 
centiry, at the point where it eseapies from the 
valley, by rubbish broweht dowit fram the adjoin- 
ing mountains, ‘Mis natural mound, having been 
eradualiv miidermined, at leneth fave Way, and 
the waters of the like made their escape on the 
fath Sept, 1219, sweeping all before them as fer 
as Grenohle, whieh was lai Under water, 
BOURGES (an, Araricun), a city of Fratice, 
dep. Cher, of which it is the Cap, 1 an Cxtensive 
pam at the contluence of the Auron and the Eevre, 
(24 m.S. Paris, on ihe railway from Orleans to 
Lyons. Pop. 28,064 in L861. Phe Cow 18 agrec- 
ably situated on the declivity of a hill, and ts 
L I, 


1 
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suTounded by a thick wall flanked at regular 
distances with lofty towers; but the houses are 
mean-looking, being low and having their gables 
to the streets, Large tracts, oecupied ty gardens, 
nurseries, and promenades, are enclosed within 
the walls, so that the streets have a desertadl as- 
pect, though less se at present than formerly, the 
population having increased rapidly during: the 
last ten years. Dourges contains some fine old! 
public buildings, At the head of these is the | 


cathedral, one of the woblest trothic edifices | 


Franee, begin tn &lo. but net finishel for some 
centuries afterwards, [Tt is 848 from length, by 
123 in breadth, ani has several towers, the highest j 
of which has an clevation af 221 ft, The palace 
af the archbishop is alse a tine edifice; its garden, 


laid ant by Le Notre, has an obelisk in howe of 


the Duc de Churost. The Hotel de Ville, built hy 
Jacques Cour, famous alike for his skill and ste 
Coss us aodnerehint amd dinancier, fis immense 
wealth, and the injustice of whieh be was the : 
victim, ist splendid Grothe mansion, that cost a 
Vist stim. Besides the meavoralty, uo furmishes 
aeconmuadation for the courts of how. The prisons 
are built on the ruins ef the amemnt palace of the 
divs de Berti; and the reniaiis of the old tower 
that formerly commanded che town, aid which 
was demolished no 2651, serve to enelose the 
courts of the prison. ‘Phere are alsa the llotel de 
Prefecture, lurmerly dhe TLotel de PIntcuidlanee, 
barracks, a small but elezant theatre, a evllege, 
two dare hospitals, and a public library with 
100) volumes, DLourzes 1s the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
conmerce, of a roval cellege with about 240 
pupils, a primary narmal school, a diocesan semi- 
nary with above LUO pupils, ‘and fA secondary 
eceleskistical suhools if has also a seciety of apri- 
witlbure, COMINCIee, anil arts; a course of ceometry 
aud mechanuies applied to the arts, and a school of 
midwilery, bt hus ompnulactures of (ine aod coarse 
cloths, and hosiery, audits cutlery bas Geen lou 
WW hieh estimation, There are in the lawh two 
mineral sprinps. 

Bourves was formerly the seat of a celebrated 
uuiversity eslablishod hy Lowix AT. in bias but. 
this having been suppressed at the R tevulution, its 
place has been supplied by the royal college already 
alindendt to, Louis NI. was born in this town; and 
Wis alse the birthplace of the celebrated preacher | 

Jourdlaloue, Fcquces Cour, and other Tistinguished | 
pCrscis. 

To mark his respect, for his native place, Louts 
AL. not only cave it a AU VeErsIty, but also con 
ferred on its mebyars al magistrates the privilege 
of nobility. ‘This, however, was muvthing but an 
advuuitize, Inasmuch as it served only to sill the 
town with poor geutiemen, aud ta discourage 
mnidiactures and) commerce, 
also exceedingly uamerous, But most of the 
religions establishments were suppressetL at the 
revolution, when the privileges and distinetions of 
the nobility and gentry were also abolished. 

Bourees is one of the most ancrent cities of 
France. Jt was taken by Cesar, anno 42 1.¢., 
aud was for 475 years the capilal of Aquitaine. 
It lias suffered inuch at different periods frum war, 
fire, auc pestilence, 
hiehd in its and here, in L445, the ¢eclestastical 
constitution, denominatect the VPravmatic Sanec- 
tion, was accepted by the Freneh clergy, 

BOLRGNEUEB, a sea-port town of France, dep. 
Laire Tnferieure, cap. cant, 26 mo. SW, Nantes, 
Pop. BROS It ING, ‘The prt dries at dow water 
aml the bay, which is extensive, is gradually ne 
ing up with ‘sand, A branch line of railway con- 
nects the town with Nautes and Bourbon-Vendee. | 


| coulsiderable, 


| dep. sere, cap. 


The clerey were ! 


sever councils bave been : 
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There were formerly in the vicinity very exten- 
sive salt marshes, the produce of which was 
largely exported; but these, Uiourh still very 
are now materiiliv diminished. 
There are on the coast large beds of oysters. 

BOS LGOIN Gin, Sergestem), atown of France, 
ant. on the Bourbre, in a tine 
situation, ‘surrounded by beautiful hills, $9 m. ay. 
La Tour-du-Pin, Pop. 4,831 in 1861. ‘The town 
is neat and well built; has a tribunal of original 
jretsdiction, aid manuf ictures af calicoes, with 
paper-mills and tlheur-mills. It is favourably 
isitnated for commerce, being traversed by the 
railway from Grenobte to Lyous, 

SOU RG-ST-ANDEQOL, a town of France, dep. 
) ATdeehe, man agreeable situation on the Rhone, 
fm. S. Viviers, Pop, 1087 in LSOI, The town 
lias several good hutidings, and neat well-kepe 
streets 5 a quay aloug the river, and a lianiedsume 
suspension bride over it, with some trade in 
caml, wine, and silk. It is named from St. 
| Andeol, who sufered martyrdom in the Vivarais, 

inthe begimuing af the Srl ceuturv. Within a 
shiort distance of the tuwn is a remarkable monu- 
pment of antiquity, sculptured on the face of a 
Hrovk, bat now a goad deal defaced. Tt las been 
{very ¥arkeusly interpreted; some antiquaries 
2 supposed it to be Diana ui eclinse of a 
| 





stag, and others that it represents a sacrilice im 
homeur of the god Mithras, 

BOUTGC LIL, a town of France, dep, Indre-cf- 
Loire, cap. cant. In a fine valley on the Doigt, 
Qom NNW. Chinon Pop. 3,476 tn WBOL. dt 
has a communal college, and is surrounded by 
frintful gardens, where anise, coriander, Liquorice, 
and other plants, are cultivated tu such am extent 
as do supply matertals for a pretty extensive 
trade. Its viemity alse produces fine red wine, 

BOURLOS, or BOORLOS, a lake or lagoon of 
Kevpt, between the Damictta and Rosetta branches 
of the Nile, parallel to the Slediterranean, from 
which it is everywhere separated by a narrow 
neck of land, except at one paint where it com- 
minneates with the xea by a narrow channel, an- 
Gently the Sibbenitic mouth of the Nile, 
about a8 im, in lengih, and 17 om. in, its greatest 
breadth, Tt is connected with the Nile by several 
canals; and is mosthy shallow and marshy 
| navigable only wlotiz its N, share, 

BOURN, a par. and tewu of England, coe. 
Lineoln, parts af Kesteven, wapentake Aveland, 


It 18 


» bens - 


YlLm. SN. Lowden Aros, 820 acres, Pop. of 
mar, LAL, 2242: 131, 2.08%: 1861, 3,730. Pop. 
af fawn, 3,000 in Lsbl. Bourn is situated in a 
level district adjacent to the fens, Lhe tewh con- 
sisting cliethy of one long street of well-built 
modem houses: the church is the TOMAMNe 
| pertion of a much larger structure, in the Norman 
style with 2 towers. 


There are Daptisi anil Wes- 
Sleyan chapels ; 


an endowed free school for 30 
| children ; 2 almshouses, one supporting 6 ‘¥ 
Tach, the other & women; and a town hall, 

handsome madern eclifice, on the site of one built 
by Lord Burleigh in the regu of Elizabeth ; it 
has a market-place under, ‘The weekly market 
i on Saturday. Aunuul fairs are held April 7, 
| May 7, and Oct. 29. A navigable canal extends 
from ihe town to Spalding and Boston, by which 
| coal, timber, and ether commulities are supplied, 
|The Great Northern raibvay also has a statiua 
here. "Vie chief trade of the place is in leather 
anid wool, ‘There are several large tan-yards. 
Petty sessions lor the parts of Kesteven fre also 
held in the tawn, and it is a polting place for that 
district and Holland, The name is derived from 
asm? streain of remarkably pure water, which 
fushes froto a source near Louru, KRuraan coins 


BOURTANG 


and tesselated pavements have been found on the 
site; trenches and mounds of a Saxon castle are 
travcable > oa priory of Augustiue monks was 
founded in Woo. FL.’s reipn, wliose revenue, at the 
geucral suppression, was 107A 17s. ad Wu, 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh GeHzabeth’s minister), was 
born in this town in 1620. Dr, Dodd, once cele 
brated as a popular preacher, but now principally 
remembered by lis disetaceful death, was also a 
native of Bourn, 

BOULRTANG, « fortified villaze of the Nether- 
Jands, prov, Groningen, in the extensive marnss 
of the same name, 8hin, ESE, Groninven, ‘The 
morass, theupl ic liereases its strength, renders 
iLunhealthy., Pop, 360 in Ishi. The place was 
fake by the Spaniards in 1593, and by the 
French in 1790, 

BOUSSA, a city of Interior Africa, and cap. 
ofa proy. of the same name, on an ish of the 
Niger; lat. 10° 14° NN. lone. 69 2 FE, Pop. ae- 
cordingg to Clapperton, [0,060 or 12.00: tit, 
according to Lander, 16.000 or TH,000, The coun- 
try tn the veighbourheod is bold and rocky, which 
renders Boussa a place of considerable strength, 


forts walls (which are tolerably well Inilt, asd - 


kept in poo repair) extend toa, anid are imited 
with, the two extremities of a rocky precipice 
Which skirts the W. branch of the enclosing river, 
The houses are, however, biult in detached patehes, 
and de not oceupy more than atenth part of the 
willed area, presenting the appearance of severn] 
sinall villages, rather thaw of one coutimiots 
town. The prov. of Boussa extends about dm. 
N. of the river, and is about the same length from 
N, to S., the city ing ahbont 15 m. from its §, 
extremity, The soil is very fertile, especially 


that of the wl, producing cor, yarns, cotlon, tee, | 


timber trees, ancdk other African veretation, in 
sroat abnmndance: it also alwninds im the usisl 
Afnean alimala; eleplaits, hippapetami, lrons, 
and tivers, Doussa is constdered, politically, as 
part of the great kingdem of Borgoos but it 
appears as if the dilfereit states were perfeetly 
Independent of eneh other, though all spenkine 
the same language; at all events, dhe ¢ommuni- 
cations of the Sultan of Boussa with Clapperten 
ant Lander seem to have had uo reference te 
any colttrolling power, Of the Borgoo slates, 
Boussa is, if not the largest, the most populous 
ail most powerful. (Clapperton’s 2nd) lEexped. 
Pp §o-106; Lander’s Records, 1, 1-£1-1-15, 

Boussa possesses a melancholy interest fram its 
heing the spot where the anterprising Munyo 
Park met his death, After his first successful 
expedition in the service of the African Associa- 
tien, that. adventurous traveller was emploved by 
government to complete his own partial discovery 
of the course of the Niger. This commission he 
did not live te effect; after traversing a far larger 
portion of Afrtea than had before been traversed 
ly any European, his beat was attacked by a 
native army at this place, where the river is shut in 
hy two Ich rocks, leaving barely passage room for 
the current, as throwgh a deor, (Adam Fatouma’s 
Joumai, p. 214.) Assailed frome ihe top of these 
rocks, Park «defended himself for a lone while, 
throwing, all dis provisions overboard to Velten 
his boats till, finding all luepe of successful re- 
sistance at an end, hie, with his remaining eom- 
pamions, leaped sito the water, in a last attempt 
ta escape by swimming, and was drowned, or, as 
is more probable, dashed to pieces by the missiles 
hurled down upon him. Phe boat subsequently 
adrifed ona reefot sunken roeks, not half astane’s 
threw from Boussa: and a slave of Park, the only 


living remmant of his unfortunate expedition, wie | dom, iherr total number being 


| 


————— a 
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attack is represented by Tsagceo and Adami 
Fatouma, Park’s native Irivinl:, to have been 
owing Lo the knavery of a chief, who, secreting 
the presents entrusted to him by Park for the 
king, excited the Indivnation of the latter, hy 
telling him, ‘the white men had left nothing for 
hin’ The explanation wiven to Lander uit the 
spot, Gwenty years later, however, was, that the 
hatives took the adventurers for 4 party of Petla- 
tabs, whieh nation bad just then commenced that 


oserles of usarpations whieh they have since carrierl 


(to AN extreme heivlht, 


Be this as it may, the 


‘destruction of the traveler was signalised by 


Syearty were ineludedt, 


eo, and an expression crew iite use 
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leastinges and rejotcines: but before the revelries 
were ended, itso chanced that an infeetious dis- 
order broke out amon the Boussians, sweeping 
Off the sultan amd a ereat uumber of his subjects, 
amoung whom, wis reported, the murtlerers ef the 
The effect of this upon a 
superstitious people may be conceived ; pravers 
and saeritices were offered to the white man’s 
aniong the 
L subsequent travel- 
t,o wat Art the 


surroundine nations, of whic 
lers have felt the full benedi 
white men, unless yor woud perish Like the poaple 
of Bowssa, "Phe Troussiaus themselves share fully 
iu this feeling ; they are overwhelnued with shame 
ai a recurrenne to the subject. and plead cheiy 
votth at the time. or their personal innveence, 
withont atlempting the sliehtost exeitpation of 
their fathers, (Park's daurnal ; Landler's Records, 
i Ltt) 

BOUSSAC, a town of France, dp. Crouse. raps 
arrow, on 3 steep rock, acar the confluence of the 
Veron, and the Little Creuse, 21m. NE. Crucret, 
ou the railway from Moulins to Limezos, Pop. 5 
In JS1. Boussac contains fewer inhabitants thai 
the capital of any other arron lissemont in I rauce, 
It. stands ona retk, and is almow inaccessible to 
virriages 5 surrounded with walls flanked with 
bastwns, commanded by ano akl enbattled castle, 
from whieh the view extends dlone a defile formed 
by arnt and will mountains. The town is as 
gloomy a residenee as can well he inaeined, 

BOUXWILLER, or BUSCHWEILER, 1 town 
of Franee, dep, Bas Rin, Cp. eit, ucar the 


Mader, surrounded by mouutains and forests, 20m, 
T F 1 b - d 1 7 
NW, Sirasburge. Pop. $825 in 1861. Ft is com- 


manded by a fine old Gothic castle, and bas ma- 
mnuactures of cotton, linen, arms, and braziers’ 
ware, with breweries and bloachtields. 

BOWA, an inland town of Southern Tialy, prov, 
Kevgrio, cap, cant, on 3 mountain, 17 m, ESE, 
Regeta, Pop. 4,020 in 1862, This town suffered 
severely from an earthquake in 1783, but was re- 
built in better taste under the patronage of Fer- 
dinand iV. I[t is the seat ot a bishoprig; has a 
eathedral, and severy] churches, a seminary, a 
hospital, aud 2 monts-de-picte, - 

This, as well as several other towns in the Nea- 
politan states, is believed to have been formed 
or at all events ta have been Gocupled, by fie tives 
fving from Epirus and the Morea to eseape the 
eruclty of the Turks, The foundation of Bova is 
aseribed to the great inmmigration whieh tools 
plaee in 497, when Jolin Castrivt, son ef the 
famous Greoree Castriot. or Secanderber, was ox 
pelled from his hereditary dominions by the Turk- 
ish conqueror, Mahomet EE, At later periars 
similar immigrations took place from Corona and 
Atabua, The immigrants and their descendants 
have coitmued to be a distinct race, anil huve 
preserved the language and dress, thoueh net the 
réHyion, of their forefathers, They oveuny several! 
towns ail villages in different parts of the King 
at present sunnoae] 
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BOVEY TRACEY, a par. and town of England, 
co. Devon, bund. Teignbridge, 166 m. SW. by W, 
Lendon, Areca 6,480 acres, Pop. of par, 1821, 
1.85 + 1831, 1,697, and 2,080 in 1861, ‘The town 
stands an the slope of a bill, at the base of which 


BRA 


convents, <A battle took place near this town in. 
1734, between the Spaniards and the Emperialists, 
in which the former were defeated, 

DONTEL, a village of the Netheriands, prov, 
Brahant, on the Dummel, 7 m. S. Bois-le-Due., 
Pop. 4,206 in L861, 


the Bovey flaws, and 1s crosscal Day aan ancient Here was fought, an the 
bridge of three arches, There is one mun street, | 14th Aug,, 1794, an obstmate action between 
which branches off at the aneient market-place ;} the French und the allied British and Dutch 
like a Y, one part cantimmitius wp the asceut, the troops, under the command of the Duke of York, 
other extending te the bridge, There are a few | The Latter were defeated) with considerable loss, 
respectable modern houses, but the greater part | am] obhwed to retire behind the Maese. 
are aneient, and meanly built, ‘The church is a BOYLE, an ink town of Ireland, co, Roseam- 
Gothic sirueture. with a good tower, at the BE. end! mon, prov, Connaught, on the Doyle, #4m. WAW. 
ef the town: there are also Baptist amd Weslevan | Dublin, on the Midiand Great Western railway. 
chapels, and an endowed free school tor twenty- | Pop. o4s5 in J88), al 8,008 in ISb1, The census 
four chikfren. Annual cattle fairs are held on) of fs0b gave 160 males and 201 females as be- 
aster Mon, Dolly Thurs, Ist ‘Phirs. July, 1st | longing to the Established Church, and 1,264 male 
‘Thurs, Nov, The market (eranted in 1200) has. with 1,374 female Reman Catholies; the rest 
heen discontinied within the present century. ! Presbyterians and Methodists. Boyle is divided 
There are two potterios, which employ miury of | Ty the river quite two portions, which ate con- 
the juhabitants: the remainder are engaced in | nected by a fine modern Drialve; and there are 
acricuitare ; serge weaving and wool combing | tayo ether bridves near the town, The public 
were oneo carried on te a considerable extent. and. tudldines are the parish church, two ltom, Cath, 
live become extiner. only within a recent period, : chapels, rie Baptist. min, = Aderhodlist meeting 
A portreeve and bait? are annually apyoiuterdt at J houses; a new market-house, a lecture-roam, and 
neourt Jeet held by the lord of the manor, Wjaree barracks. [tis a constabulary station; amd 
The Bovey heathteld, extending at the base of}hias a dispensary, bridewell, savings’ bank, and 
the town, is a low qieery tract, between 7 aul Sin loan fund. The e¢hief articles of trade, which is 
in ere. soroslecdd by bills whieh epen to the Sti, whelly carried on by land carriage, are gran, 
in which direction the ‘Teign thows after hen : butter, and flix: some coarse woollens are nanu- 
jeined by the Bovey, The granite tills on the | faetured, The butter-market is on Mondays, but 
outskirts of Drartniodr rise om the WY stele, and the principal market-lay is Saturday: fairs on 
I 





the ereen sand range of Efaldon oon the fa. “Phe | Marcel: 6, April 8, May 9 and 80, July 9 and 24, 
Bovey conl anil Glay formations traverse this | Aue. $6, Qet. £, and Now, 24. 
plain in a SE. direction, their outerop bowie at The corporation, under a charter granted by 
the foot of the bill on which the town stands. James 1, in 16138, consists of the borough-master, 
There are seven beds of lignite, ino all furming twelve bureesses, and an indeluute muimber of 
eoutiuoeus strata of about 7O Th nm ihickuess, | freemen, [t relurned two mem. to the L[rish 
and cipping at an guele of 25 ft. at the part; il, of G. until the Union, when it waa disfran- 
where they LT worked for tlic: TLst at tle prol- ehipser, (ronersal SESS 1OTLS 7Lre held every Nite 
tery, which stands on the spot, anc whieh is! months, and petty sessions on Mondays, A sene- 
almost the only purpose toowluech the fuel is age schal’s court in the tow1 bas jurisdiction in several 
propriated, the Inaperfecrt combustion asd tanze | adjoining baronies, but none in the berough. 
proportion of ashes renderiny it Wutvailable fir | Branches of the Belfast and Agricultural banks 
scneral purposes, though oceasionally ised in the: were opened here in 7835 and LRB6, 
ciddazes of the neichlinuring poor, “Phe aay beds BOYNE, a river of Ireland, whieh has its source 
overlic the lienite: there are five in all running | in the Dow af Allen, near Carberry, in) Kildare, 
parallel with caeh other, and alternating with | 225 ft, above the level of the sea, It flows NI. 
beds of sand and gravel; the four western beds (hy ‘Trim, Navan, and Slane, to Tullogliallen, 
are potters clay: the other nipe clay: shafts are: whence i follows an E. course to Drogheda, 
sak on amd throaueh them, at intervals, fur for uniting with the sea about 2m, lower down, ‘The 
Tom. alone their course, at such peitts as are foynd | bar at its mouth has only 2 ft, water at low spring- 
eaiticientiv pare for the? markets they vary on] ebbs, aud fram 9 to 10) ft. at lugh water: bence 
depth from 10 do 80 fh, the leauite berg always banly the smaller class of vessels can come up to 
arrived at ite sinking thiromeh the four western, Drogheda, bt has been rendered nayigable for 
beds, and a tine sapd under the erstempone, [from harces as fir as Navan, . 
SUG po GOA tons of this ehay are shipped ‘The Bovine will be ever memorable m British 
annuall? at the port of Petenmeuth for the Stat history fur the important victory gained on its 
fordshire potteries, Ghe greater portion of which is | hanks, about 8m, above Drogheda, on the Ist of 
excavated in the parish of KRingsteniton, and con- | Jub. L600, by the forces under the command of 
veves thither by the Stover Canal. formed through + Witham JT. ever those of Janes IL. This vic- 
Vhis inka basin, and docking gato the Tein, | tory, by securing the trimmph of the liberal prin- 
about 2 om, above the place of sliapment, This ciples of covernment established af the Revelu- 
euial effectually drained the greater part of what | tion, may be said to liuwe becn one of the eatuses of 
had previously been an unhealtha morass, and | the subsequent progress of the British empire in 
fitted it fer cultivation ; a railway from the [laytor | wealth, power, and poynuation, In ]7%6,an obelisk, 
gramie quarries traverses the heathfteld, aud ter-) la0 ft. in height, was erected in commemoration 
tutiates at the lead of it: both were creations of | of Uiis great event, on the point faemg the ford at 
the ‘Bemplar family, whose mansion and property | Oldbridge, 2m. W. Drogheda, where King Wil- 
hive since been transferred te the Duke af Somerset, | lium was wounded in the arm on+he evening pre- 
BOYVING fan. Fibdeen), a town of Sonthern | yieus to the battle. 
Italy, prov. Fogeia, Capitanata, eap, list. on BA, atown of Northern Italy, prov, Cuneo, 
the declivity of a motntain, watered by the Cer- | cap. amand., near the N. bank of dhe Sturn, 22 nm. 
varo. Pom. SSW. Fogeia, Pop. eit in Psb2.0N, Mondovi, Pop, 12,946 in 1862, Te has three 
lt is furtitied, is the seat of a Tishopric, and the | parish churches, a hospital, with fabrics of silk 
resnkenee of a judge of primary jurisdiction; it | and linen, and a considerable trade in corn and 
has a cathedral, (vo parish churches, and several cotton. lt is reckoned particularly healthy. 
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BRABANT 


BRABANT, N. and S., provinees of the low 
countrics, the first making part of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and the lattersof’ that of Belyium, 
Which see, 

BRACCIANO, a town (an. Sedute) and lake 
(an, Levey Sebrdtinus) at Central linly, 25 m, N, 
live. Pap, 2,500 in e632, The towt is situated 
othe Wy side of the lake, is well built, bas a 
flourishing paper Manufactory, antl an appearance 
mo presperitv, It hag a masnilicent feudal castle 
helonging te the Torlonia family, now cues of 
Brace, | “ 

The lake is Nearly circular: its eircumfereuce, 
without fullawing all the windings of the shore, 
being about. 20 m. Itisnot genersily deep, but is 
well stocked with fish, The Monte Rocea [to- 
muia, covered with wood, rises on the NE. side of 
the lake, and it is in most parts bordered by Hills, 
Desiles Braceiano, it has on its iarein Triviy- 
nano (an. Lrehunianmmn), Anuuillara (an, Anqgu- 
fura}, Vicarello (an. Views Aarelii\, San Stefan, 
ncar Which are the ruins of severs] Roman villas, 
ve. Tt vives rise to the river Aron¢ (ani. abro}, 
which fils into the sea about 8m. N. from thie 
mouth ofthe Tiber, The scenery rotite tie lake 
is Gf the most pleasing ane svivan kind, 

BRACKLEY, a bor. aud town of england. co, 
Northampton, bund. King's Sutton, oG om. NW, 
London, on the London and North Western rail- 
Wiy. Pop. 2,209 in 1801, Phe town siaimls on ii 
slope, on the N. bank of the Quee, which is here 
crossed by a twoearched bridge, Hotses mostly 
wfounhewn stone, There are two eliurehos of 
freut antiquity; a national schools almehouses 
founded in 1663s and a youl town-hall. A week by 
matket ix held on Wednesday, and an aimual fair 
on St, Andrew's day. Undera charter of! 2 dimes 
1]. ithada mayor, seven aldermen, aud 26 erprtal 
burgesses: and these, until the [itslef the 
Reform Act, when it was listranechisedl, had the 
exclusive priviloge of returning two mem, te the 
Hoof Cl Phe charter authorised courts af reeard 
iaulot quarter sessions, bul they lave long been 
disused, The borough comprises two distinet 
pitishes, only ecclesiastieslly united, Grackiey St, 
dames, and Brackley st. Peter, It is the anion 
taawn of a0) parishes, 

BRADFORD, a par, market town, and park 
and municipal ber of England, W. riding co, 
York, 31m, W. by S. York, and 42 om. W, Leeds, 
Ik} om. NNW. London by road, 100 in, ly 
Great Northern railway, and 2124 m. lw the Mid- 
Jand railway, ‘The par. conteims 33,710 acres. 
and had in (841, 105,257 inhab, and 156,058 in 
IsGt. ‘Phe township of Bradford bad, in 1X01, a 
pop. of G59; In P82), of £3,064+ in IRL, of 
aout; and IXGl, of 48.646. Hut in addition to 
the township of Dradford. the townships of Man- 
nngham, Bowling and Worton, ineluding: the 
Hamlets of Great aul Little Torton, are inehided 
in the park and municipal bor, whieh had, in 18-41, 
apop. of G6008 5 and in TNtil, of Pris, 

Gradford is situated on au afiinent of the Aire, 
at the junetient of three extensive valleys, Though 
the streets in the older parts be i genera] narrow, 
thise of amore recent date, which are by far the 
inmost extensive, are sullicicuthly broad, and they 
are all well paved and lighted. The town is weil 


supplied with water, browcht from a distance of; discovery of a niniber 
Tlouses wholly of stone, aud | midst of a mass of scorin, 
The town lias 2 thriv- | bloomers in the veiehbonrhood of the town, The 


TA atis of 20 giiles, 
Well supplied with water, Hn 
ine Appearance, indicative of its highly tlourish- 
me calitien. Thre 
asttucture in the pointed style of architecture, 
ba itnibercion of Plenary Vis there are ET other 
cherches, The Wesleyan andl Promitive Methoe 
diets, Unilartans, lndependents, Baptists, Prestiy- 
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terians, Roman Catholics, and Socicty of Friends, 
have all places of worship. A free pTammar- 
school, founded in the reien of Edward VI, and 
chartered and, in part, enduwed hy Charles If, 
Was rebule a 1830, bt is open to ali bays belong- 
ing to the parish, who may beeome candidates for 
eXtubitions to Queen's Callewo, Oxford, Here, 
Also, are national schools, with Lancastrian schools, 
schools of industry, and infant schools, The [sityi— 
tists and Judependents have each a college or aca- 
fentical institution within 4m. ef the town fur 
the preparation of candidates for their respective 
Mmunstries : and the Methodists have a xchool for 
the sons of their preachers at Woodhouse Crruve, 
Jim. distant, The Exchange, a handsome build, 
We, iM whieh assemlilies are somethnes held, has 
attached to it a library and news-room, A me- 
chalnes’ institute, founded in 1832, has a library, 
reading rooms, and leeture rooms. Among the 
other notable buildings are—the Court-house, 
built in fe34, where the sessions are Hielti; Picea 
Hall, iJ4 ft. long, for the sale of tlpaca and other 
slulfs: and St, George's Music Hall, in the Itakan 
stvle, with a hall capable of accommodating 3,30 
persons, There is also a tine park, called Peel 
Park, for publie use, A dispensary js Hberally 
Supported: and there are numerous other char 
table institutions, The dirst temperate society in 
hneland was established here. 

The town was tieurporated in 18-47, and divided 
itu S wards, woveried by a mayor, (4 aldermen, 
and 42 councillors, The parliamentary and muni- 
cipal bounds ure eo-extensive, ‘The harough in- 
Comle Was ThOUS, i Jef. “Phe amount assessed 
LO property tax, in LXOL, was 4800217, and the 
net rateable value 29n,019% ‘The Reform Act 
made Dradiord a pari, bor, and conferred on it for 
the first tame the privileze of returning two mem, 
tothe dl af CC. The nunrber of registered electors, 
in LSet, was S.K80, Bradford is also a polling 
place far the West Riding of Yorkslire. 

Phe present importance and rapid erowth of 
Bradfonl are wholly owing to the SpHrit ana sue- 
cess wilh which the iuluabs. luayve cingaved in 
muauiitaeturing isdustey, The  prodlietion of 
worsted yarn anid stadls constitutes the staple busi- 
Hess ofthe teas.  Norwjeh twas furmerhy the great, 
seat of the worsted manufacture, Which. indeed, is 
supposed to have derived its name from the par. 
of Worsted in Norfulk, into which is had been 
carly iitroduced, But the superior facilities for 
the prosecution of the manufacture enjoyed by 
Bradford, chieily in cessequence of the unlimited 
command of cual, have given it, in this respect, a 
deciled advautave over Norvich, 

There were in the par. of Bradford, and princi- 
pally in the town, in 1861, 156 worsted, woollen, 
and cotton mills, Large iron foundries are esta 
blished at Bowhng and Low Moor, At Saltaire, 
on the Aire, 1s the extensive factory of Messrs. 
salt, in which above 4,00 hands are employed, 
Phe entire par. of Bradford is very densely peo- 
led, and along all the principal reads there is an 
almost umuterrupied succession of towns and yil- 
lages, Jiesides the worsted aud woollen trades, 
Which are the prinelpal cuplovments, and others 
more reeonily intresdueed, the iren trade has ex- 
istedd from time immemorial, as is prover by the 
af Roman eons, in tlie 

the refuse of an ancient 


yooF ore re salen 


iy 


si] faut; but the works, though 


arish cliurelt of St. Peter is i considerable, are ue! so extensive as mivht. per- 


latps., have been awticipated, The cemmand of 
wnHiniied suppties of Goal has, as stated above, 
been one of (he principal causes of the rapid pre- 
ufress of tlie manufactures of the town. This 
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progress has, also, heen greatly promoted by the | small town- hall, under which is a market-pilace, 


dacity of communication with the ports on the EK, | but the market has ceased to be held. 
and W. coasts of the kinggom, by the Liv erpool | still annual fairs, May 1, September 21. 


There are 
There 14 


and Leeds canal, a branch from which is carried into, a quay for the accommodation of small vessels, 


the town; and by the network of railways, which | ithe place being 


“oniiect Bradford with all parts of the country . 
A. festival numerausly attedideod, and ecle rated 


] 


approachable by such at high 
water; but the tract which farms the ¢stuary 
tabout 900 acres) is ineevered at every tile. An 


withniuch gaiety, is hellat Bradford every seventh | attempt to embank it, and shut out the sea, ws 
yoar, in honour of Bishop Blaise, said to be the in- | made by Sir IL, Middleton (the projector of the 


yentor of wool-combing, Markets are held on 
Thursdays: faira on Mareh 3rd, th, 
Tsth, th, and Dee, Oth, ith, lithe the: last ix a 
greet mart for piys. The banks are the Bradford 
Tanking Campatey, Rradford District Bank, Rrad- 
ford Commercial Banking Company, branches of: 
the Leeds and W, Iticlings ail of the Yorkshire 
banks, & private banking house, and a savings’ 
hank, A custam-house anid dolaind bending ware- 
Jieuse have been established here under the pro- 
visions of the Customs Act of L860, “The customs 
revente, 1 T862, amonnicad to 82,7 107, 
BRARFORD (GRKAT), or Baapronp-on-Avon, 
appar aed tawn of Maaglani eo. Wilts. david, 
Draillorik on the Avon. 23 m. Wy las. Lenden by 
rut apd Lao omy. by Great Western railway and 
Pranch line Pop. of town 4,292, aivl of parish 
Se on daa, ‘Phe river divides the town lito 2 
parts feailed the New, and Old townsj, and is 
erossel by 2 hiridees, aie anelent, with o arebes; 
ihe other morkert. with 4d. ‘The ofd tewn eomsists 
elicth: of i streets. each above the other, on the 
slope and brew of a dll, risine abraptly from the 
N, ak: most af the streets are very narrow, but 
I) this respect many inproverents have been 
made Within a Teeent. period, ‘The honses are all 
af stone, and many oof them very respcetable 
structures, ‘The claureh is an aneient. building a 
the fout of (he hill, Six of the priucipal sects of 
(issenters lave places of worship in the fown, 
there ds a charity school for §00 bows, founded in 
17i2, and 2 sets of almshouses, one for men, one 
forwomen, A weekly market is heldou > Saturday, 
and aa annual fair aa Trinity Monday, “Pliere ts 
also a catthe fair at Dradfordleich, a haintet a 
the peur, the day following that of St. Bartholomew, 
The chief maniulaedi ures of Bradford are tine bronid- 
Moths and kersevineros— tor these it has been noted 
for avery lone period, “Phe stone qaarries in \yaits- 
Jew i (thing eniploy theve (0men, It enjoys an 
exteusive water commotion with the towns to 
the E. and Wy. by means of the Aven and Wonict 
Canal A court af requests for debts iwnider af, 1s 
held every thard Tuesday? its juriscietion com 
wrises > oseljodinge duaadreds, aud itis held on the 
duleracatiace Tuesdays, at Trowbridge amt slelk- 
sti.  raclforbis a aaien town. wider the DPacr 
Law Act. ‘The area ot the whole pwurish, Tha it 
ACTOS, comprising, beside dhe town, 4 chapelries 
and 1 tithing. ‘Phere is intich picturesque scenery 
alone the windings of the river aul the delis of its 
wooded lills, aid many fae old naniisieis, 
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New River), but unsuccessfully, The town was 


duly Teth, mearporat ea and a market aud fair granted in 11 


dw. Io, there was another in 6 Edw, VL, wider 
which the town was governed by twa bailiffs and 
two mavistrates, the former elected annually; the 
latter were the bailiffs of the preveding vear. 
BRADNINCH, a par and bar of Sngland, CO. 
Deyou, hud. Havridge, 1a0om, W, by 8, London, 
Pop. of parish 1,790 in TX61; area 4,324) acres, 
The town is pleasantly situated on an eminence, 
surrounded by higher lulls, exeept on the &,, and 
consists, for the most part, of a collection of neat 
thatched cottages, The church 3 an ancient 
structure: and there is a guildinll, with a gaol 
under, built subsequently to a fire that nearly de- 
stroved the plice a few vears since. It once had a 
considerable woollen trade, but this has ceased, 
and its ancient weekly market has been discon- 
Ginued. There are still two annual fairs held, 
May Gand Oct. 2. It had a charter of incorpara- 
tio, granted by Reginald, Karl of Cornwall, which 
was renewed and extended by Jamis Land James 
ig. ander ao were appointed a mayor, recorder, 12 
masters, 2H inferior burpesses, &e.: and courts of 
quarter sessions amd record were hekd, which have 
been abolished ty the Munierpal efor Act. It 
retutned 2 mem, to the LZ, of C. from the reign of 
Evby, 11, to that of Henry ¥II., when inability te 
pay their wages was pleaded, and admitted, on 
Uv a ting of 5 marks, 
BRAGA (an, degusta Bracara), a city of Por- 
tuyal, cap. prev, Entre Douro ¢ Alinho, and of the 
comuren of the same name, on a hillin the micktle 
ala iat wo oamd fortile plain, between the Cavado 
wd he Dieste, 82m. NNE. Operte, las, 41° 42’ 
Tonge so 2 We Pop. 17,142 in 1858. Phe 
city ix defundted by a citadel, and is surrounded by 
walls tanked with towers, Phe streets are rather 
narresy, und tlie heuses ald: itis the seat of an 
archiishopric, and lias a large cathedral, several 
parish churehes and convents, an archicpiscopal 
palace and seminaries, and seventy-eight fain 
tins, seme of which are lighly ornamented, It 
has great nimbers of sily ersmiths, harness-makers, 
aid “hat ters, whe supply with ther wares all the 
fairs in the adjoming Portuguese districts, as well 


as most of Chose int Gatlicia in Sp in, 


The 


town aust dave beon ad some consequence ub the. 


mason percok for St. Dunstan was elected bishop 
af Woreester ab a sav dekb anit. diractford: seud 
mewibhers tone pariament in dabward T's rein, 
but never since; noris dliere aay record of ibs 
Janine ever been micorporated, 
GRADING, © peu mind mari. of 


hor, town 


eagwe- eee ee ee 


Maelarnd, co. Hants, div. Esie af Waelit, liberty be. 


Merling, 3m. S3V. Landaa. Pop, of partsli dc 08 
in NGL, Vhe town is stunted at the heack of 
Bradine Laven, at the Ey extremity of tlre istaud, 
and cousists af one dong street of regular build 
ines, Phe ehureb is seal ta linve been lieaile a 
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velvet, 


Braga is & very ancient city, its foundation 
hejne ascribed to the Carthaginians. Down toa 
recent period it had the ruins of a Koman amphi- 
theatre and aqueduct, but these are now nearly 
obliterated, aid it possesses few memarials of its 
ancient. grandeur, except some coms, Iound in the 
vicinity, and some Loman millstones, About 13 
m. E. fram tle cttv, on a dull, is the renowned 
sunetuary da Sentior Jesus do Morte, aunually 
resorted to by crowds of pilurims, 

DRAGANZA, a town of Portugal, prov, Tras- 
ox- Mantes, cap, comarca, in a fertile plain, on the 
Ferreuza, 84m. NW. Mirandella. Pop. 8,220 in 
sos, ‘The town is partially fortified, has a good 
etiartel isthe seat of a bishopric, has two churches, 
a college, and some manufactures of silk and 
[twas erected into a duchy i 1442; and 


Gn 1040, Jolin U1, 8th duke of Brawanza, ascended 


edie. Diocetupaptrne ns Flos atelar the title 
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BRALTLOW, BRATLOFE, or IGRATLA, a 
own of Turkey in Europe, in Wallachia, on the 
left bank of the Danube, £2m, SSW. Galacz, and 
about 104 m, by water from the Black Sen. Pop. 
estimated at 9,000,  Brailotf may be said to he 
Lhe sea-port af Wallachia, and in it all the forvien 
trade of the province centres, All vessels capalile 
oP enteruig: the Damube may ascend to Brailotf; 
fut Its port, on one of the arms of the river, being 
detended by a small island from the drift ieo ait 
nel duwn by the current. in the spring, ships may 
winter here in perfeel. safely. Tfouses reeularly 
built, principally from the ruina of the castle, 
Which bas been demolished: snd the Im portance 
af the town having increased with the Indepen- 
denee of the previnee, aud the INCTRRSE GOT 
merce aud navigation af the Danube, several hand- 
SOTHC DOW streets amd edifices hare heoy recently 
crected, “Phe warchouses are capable of containiig 
above 300,000 chetwerts of corn. The reat arti- 
Clasaf export are the raw produets of the country ; 
eluding: wheat, maize, and barley, with tallow, 
hides, beef wool, flinber, tebaceo, sane yvellow- 
berries, These exports, espechilly corn, have lately 
much ihereased, The quality as well as the quai 
ity of the wheat shipped from this port, and from 
Gralaez, has alse vreatly lmpréaved. Le was for- 
wmerly, for the must. part, damp, with an earthy 
fasta and smell, originating in its beter wsially 
kept in holes in the eroundl: but this practice is 
dow very generally abwuidoned, and the evain is 
slipped in comparatively gout order, Tallow, 
whieh is an important article, is divided IE) 
tallow and echervice: the Jatior, consisting of the 
fat of the careass and marrow boiled toseuther, is 
i much request at Constantinople, ‘Phe trade 
FoMeLIMG slice was principally managed by Greek 
Jionses ; but merchants from Engiand and other 
furcien comuitries have now ostablished themselves 
here and at tralacz, {see the arts, Danxupey, 
UALACZ, and WALLACTA,) 

BRATMAPLTRA (the son of Breahlana), vuly, 
BuRRAMPVOTIER, one of the largest rivers of Asia, 
lurming the proper E, boundary of Tlindostan: the 
pemnswla beyond which should, therefore, rather 
le ealled «India bevoud the Bralumaputra,’ than 
‘Levond the Ganges, sinee the furnier SeTHITaAteS 
hve regions, for the most part uahke, not only in 
their topographical features, but alse shigetilarly se 
in the races of people who inhabit then, ther re- 
lision, customs, &c. The Bralimaputra has three 
“cparale sources, viz, the Diheng, Dibong, and 
Lolit. rivers, which unite in Upper Assam: clic 
first has bei traced by Capts, Bedford and Wilcox, 
td Lieut. Burlton, through the Hfimalaya chain 
to lat, 28° 15° N., and Jong. $59 19° I, and is in 
al) probability a continuation of the great Sau-pa 
of Tibet, (See SaAx-ro.) The Dibong, at the pulnt 
la which Lieuts. Wileox amd Durlton penetrated, 
wis S00 TE wide, lad cousiderable depth, and con 
fanied many rapids: one of which being found 
Inpassable, and the adjaceut country wildland clit- 
lilt in the extreme, prevented Lhe future prose 
ciitan of the surveys the Phong carries twice as 
winch Water as the Lohit inte the Brahmajuira, 
The Dibong is the central aud smallest of the thires: 
TIVCTS ? it rises N. the Uimualava, near lat, 28° 10° 
Nfld loner, 279, anid passes thronvh the mawmtains 
into Assam, near lat. 28° 15‘, aud Jott $I, Phe 
Lobit, called hy the Assamese ‘lholy stream,” ane 
coustdercd by The Bralunins as more especially the 
mene of the Brahmaputra, is formed by the: uition 
ofthe Taluka and Tahuding, two stremns riser iil 
the Niel naamtain region of Tibet, between fat, 
2s? ail 200 N,. ane lone. 972 and Ke Ig Which 
having joined, the river thenee resulftingy takes a 
OW. course, penetrating the Lang-tant chein of 
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mouniains (a continuation of the Tlimalaya}, and 
| passing through a remarkable basin of rocky hills, 
;a place of pilgrimage often frequented by Brah- 
| mins, in which it is augmented hy the waters of 
the Brahmakend, a holy pool tabled to owe jts 
| orivin t au intrigue between Lralima and the wife 
ofasanton, At its exit from this basin the river 
| receives the name of Brahmaputra, and is 200 ft, 
broad: for the next 60 m. its course is mostly WL: 
fom, belay Suddya, in lat. about 279 jt’ N., and 
long. 06° BY EF, at a height of 1.1) (Maris) ft, 
pahove the level af the sea, the streams of the Dihonge 
aan Pibong jain it, It now flows in a SW. di- 
| rection Through the centre of Assam, with a very 
| variable with, sinee its chantel is continially 
| subdividing to enelose a prodigions nuniber of 
ishurds, the largest of which, that of Majuli, in 
| ventral Assam, 18 nearly 70m. long, and 10 m, in 
its greatest breadth. While in Assam the Brah- 
pap is said fo receive as many as Sixty tri- 
butary rivers, Tt enters Bengal in the Rungpore 
| distr, and soun alter chanves its direction, flowing 
at first Sand SE, eneireling the W. extremity of 
| the Garrow mountains, and finally, SSW, to fall 
into the Bay af Bengal by a imonih 5 m, wile, in 
| iat, 228 HY Nu, Jong. 90° 10’ Ein’ conjunetion 
j with the Jarvest branch of the Cranges, The chief 
tributary streams it receives in Bengal are, the 
Soormuth, Barak, and Goomty, ov the left, and the 
(radada, Neeleomer, Toosta, and Mecna, on the 
‘right hand; the Jatter of which rivers, though not 
| ONe-LOD part its size. communieales its own ame 
fo the Brakmaputra after their junction. The af 
fluents of the Brahmaynutra bringing down vast 
uaitiiies of nud. its waters are usually cxtremely 
thick and dirty, and its surface, during the flogds, 
| Is covered with foam, intermixed With fogs of wood, 
| larye niasses of reeds, and carcasses: of men sited 
cattle, dts rise commonly begins jn April; it 
attains its greatest elevation at the beginning af 
August, towards the end of which month Ws W- 
iilation subsides, Some rise, hut no averflaw, 15 
experienced in September and Oetuher, In Bengal 
it ix not fordable at any season, but it is by ne 
means 80 Toadhiy navigated as the Ganges: the 
direction of the wind, whieh blows for se many 
months contrary to the course of the latter river, 
ix commonly coincident with the dircetion of the 
| liralumaputra, and adverse to all Progress upwards. 
i tts hanks are mostly covered with jungic or marsh- 
| land, and in many places quite destitute of tracks 
and its current is so strong, that 1m, a day against 
the stream is, for a canoe, considered a talerahile 
advance, (Ritter’s Enlkunde yan sien, vol, Hie: 
Hamilton's I, 1. Gaz. i, 2HO—2HK,) 

BRAINTREE, a par. and town of England, eo, 
Kssex, hund, Hinkfard, 36m. NE. Londen Lv road, 
aud 444m. by the Great Eastern railway, on whieh 
It is a station, Arca 2,500 acres, . Pop. of pra. 
4,020, and of town 4,804 in SUE. The town Is 
fulton an eminence, acd consists uf several harrow 
irregular strects, in whieh a lew root houses, of 
Mixlern date, are dispersed, but the ereater part 
are auciont mean luildings, many of therm wood: 
the village of Docking. in the juuish of that nani, 
is a continuation of this town on its N, slide, ancl 
comsisis of one dong street. in which are many well 
Pali howses,  Boeking parish includes SAO reres, 
and hada pop. of 3.535 in S61, Ltraintree cliurel, 
In spaciONs Crothie siructure, with a tower suid 
“pire, on the elevated site of a still alder cheap 
went, ‘Vhere are several dissents chapels: an 
endewed school for 1 boys (in which Rav, the 
naturalist, was edueated) + and several charities « 
the principal one prudtiees B5U/ a vear, which is 
“Harel by the poor of this and two td jeaniuge pag 
Yishes. A weekly market is held on Werlitestias:: 
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and two annaal fairs, each lasting three days,! soilssahd next to it rye. Potatoes are now very 
which commence May 7 and October 2, The in- | extensiv oly cultivated. The other principal pro- 
habitants were formerly engaged in woollen mani- | ducts are wool, hemp, and flax, tobacco, timber, 
facture, but this has now become quite extinct. | and hops. Agriculture, theugh backward, has 
Hraiutree is mentioned in Demesday-book under | made vreat advances since 1815. The breeds of 
the names of Raines and Branelietrea. Jt is aj horses and sheep have been materially improved ; 
polling town for the N, division of lssex, particular attention is paid to the raising of wool, 
BRAKEL, a town of Prussia, prov. Westphalia, © which has become a most iniportant product. 
reg, Minden, cap, circle, on the Bruecht, near its | Drandenturg, in fact, produces more wool than any 
confluence with the Neife, 2 m NNW, Cassel, | other province of the kingdom, With the excep- 
Pop. 2,734 in 1861, The town has a Catholic | tion of ime and gypsum, the minerals are of to im- 
parish ehurch, a bospital, a workhouse, and | portance, Manufactures were mtroduced by the 
fabrics of linen, tobnaeen, and a vlass-work, relugcees from France, subsequently tu the revoca- 
BRAMIBER, a par, and bor. of England, co, | tion of the edict of Nantes, and are very extensive, 
Sussex, hund, Steyning, on the Adur, which is | They are principally carried on at Bertin (which 
navigable fur small vessels, 45 m, 4, by W. Lon- | see, and Prissia}, There are manufactures of 
don by road, aml 43 m. hy London, Brighten, and | steam-engines and agricultural implements, of 
South Coast railway, on which it is a station, | woollen, silk, and cotton stuffs, of optical and 
Pop. (2 in feet, Bramber claims io be a bor, mathematical nistriments, and of chetmicak pro- 
ly prescriplien, and was of suflicient mpertance | duce, besides Mimerous breweries, distilleries, glass- 
ta give its name to the rape, in which it 1s situ- | works, brick-kilns, tanneries, potash, chareval, and 
ated, Tt sent 2 mem. to the H. af ©. from the | lime manufactories, The mternal trade of the 
25 Edw. L, with occasional omissions between | prov. is very considerable, and is much facilitated 
that date and 7 Edw. [V.; and subsequently, | by railways, rivers wid navigable canals, The 
without intermiption, GH it was disfranelised by ruilways centre in Berlin, connecting every im- 
the Reform Act: the right of election was in bur-| poriant town of the province. The &Y stem of 
cage tenure voters paying seek and lot, of which | water communication likewise is very complete; it 
there were abort 2 owesits orivin clietiy to hlector F rederick W liam, 
BRAMPTON, a parish and market {own of | surnamed the Great Elector. The province of 
Tneland, eo, © ‘anberl: wal, Mskdale Ward. on the | Brandenburg formed the nucleus of all the states 
Newenstle aud Carlisle railway. Area of par. | now united in the Prussian monarchy. Lt was 
(6.970 aeres, Pop. of par, #480, and ef town | given yr fit) by Kaiser Sivizmond to Frederick 
rian in ik6i. The town is situated Iu in. NEL] VIL, Count of Mohengzotlern and Burgrave of Niirn- 
Carlisle, ina deep narrew valley, lt las a town. | berg, ancestor of the present kings of Prussia, 
hall, built by the learl of € arlisle in IS17, in which BeaNDENBURG. a town of DVrussia, prov. same 
courts are held for the bareuy of Gilsland, The | name, ree, Potsdam, cap. circ. W. Havellana, ont 
par, eburch, wow in cuins, is at the village of fthe Havel, 65 m. WW. Berlin, and 54 om, Nk, 
Irthington, about 14m. distant; but it has a nae! Marideburg: lat. 62° 27° N,, long, 12° 32" la. Pop. 
rechial chapel. built in 1788, net repaired and 23,800 in LsO1, The town has a station on the 
enlarged in 1827: it lias alsa 4 dissenting: chapels, railway from Derlin to Magdeburg, The river 
a grammar-school, a national school, creeted Iny | div idles it into three parts; the old town on the 
the Earl of Carlisle, an Infinit selinod, and 1? : Pigehit, and the new on the left bauk : while on an 
almshouses for Gi old) men ‘uid as may women. ; island between them is built the ‘ Cathedral Town,’ 
At the E. end of the town is the moat. a conical } which, from atauding on piles, is also called 
Inout, Tising S60 ft. ahbewe the level of the reeds ‘Venice. Streets of the eid town narrow and 
The weaving of checks, pinghams, and other de- | crooked; but those of the new town are compara 
scriptions af cotton goods, on account of a broad and straight; both are walled and 
| 
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tarlisle mannfuctures, is carried on ty some exteut. 7 connected by a lide, On the island is the ca- 
BRANDENBU tG, au important prov. of Prus- | thedral, a strueriure of the 14th century, the castle, 
sia, consisting principally af the ancient mark | and an equestrian academy. It has eight churches, 
or marquisate. of Lraudenburg, havi ia » Moeck- | five hospitals, a council-house, with a public 
lenburg aud Pomerania, 2. the provs. of Prussia | library, a gyinnasium, a citizdps’ school (Biirger- 
and Posen. $. Silesia and the kingdom ¢ ‘ Saxony, | schide), a superior female seh®ol, with numerous 
and W, Prussian Saxony, Autialt, and [lanover:| elementary aad charity selvols ; a workhouse, 4 
between 51° WY and ase ar’ Ny lat, and TLS 13°, theatre, and three public squares, in one of which 
and 169 12" Bo deng, | Area 1,500 sq. miles: pop. istutds the Rolandsaiile, a column hewn out of 
2463515 in 1861, of whan 2,408,000 civil inhali- | a single block of stone. The font and monuments 
tants, and fa414 mifitary, ‘The provinve is die | 1a St, Catherine’s church are worthy of notice, as 
vided inte two regencics and FL cireles. Principal | are also the works of artin the cathedral. ‘There 
towns, Berlin, Potsdain, Frankfort, Brandenbure, | are manufactures of woollens, fustians, linens, 
anil Spand: ui. = She provinee Capsists principally | siockings, paper, &c.; with numerous brewerits, 
“ff an immense sandy plain, watered by the Oder, | distilleries, tanneries, and some boat-buuding ; and 
Spree, Havel, W atta, Nety, and other rivers, and |it has a brisk trade both by land and water. It 
by uiamerous Jakes, Sot) generally poor: in many | has been several tunes besigzed—by Henry the 
parts, indeed. it consists of vast fracis of barren | Fowler, Albrecht the ear, and Gustavus Adol- 
sand, diversified with extensive heaths and moors; | phus. It was the birthplace of Julius von Voss, 
hut in other parts, particularly alony the rivers and DRANDENBURG (NEW), a town of the prand 
lakes, there is a good deal of mez lov, mush, and | duchy of Meeklenbure Strelitz, on a nvulet. Which 
other counparatively rich hand, Forests very exten- | falls into the lake ‘T ollen, 17 m, N, by k, New 
sive, [sthnating the whole extentot the prov. at Strchtz. Pop. 5,50 in 1861, It is walled, and 
15,800,000 moarcon, or German jeres, it is supposed | Ww ell built; has a castle, a grammar school, schools 
ty ie distrilute as fall Wier, d0G 000 mer | for the sons and daughters of townspeople, a work- 
gens woods, 5 ,oUU00G da arable lands, G7 04 L000 | house, and some woolen anid cotton fabrics; but 
do. gardens, 65,000 day waste lands, #,2411,000 | the business of distillation 15 the most important 
dot buildings. roads, &e. Saf CH do, Corn of all i carried on in the tewn, 
sorts. is rained, Buckwheat, however, succecds BRANDON, a par, and town of England,*eo, 
better than any other sort of grain on the saudy - | Suffolk, hund, Lackfard ; tw py. NN, London by 
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road, and 88 m. by Great Eastern railway? on 
which it has a station, Pop. of parish 2,218, and 
of town, 2,203 in 1861; area of parish, 5,570 acres, 
Htis on the 8, bank of the Little Ouse, or Brandon 
river, which forms the N, boundary of the county, 
and is here crossed Ivy a neat stone bridge. Gun- 
flints are made in the town and sent to Various 
parts of the kingdom: they are produced about a 
mile W, of it, from beds iraversing a chalk stratum, 
and alternating with others of pipe-clay : many 
Jahourers are employed in quarrying these tints, 
There is also some traflic carried on in corn, malt, 
coals, and timber. In the neighbourhoed are ex- 
tensive tabbit warrens. Fairs are stul held, Feb, 
Ii, June 11, Nev. tls but the market has Been 
discontinued, There is an endowed froe schoul, 
Brandon camp, a sq. earthwork in the VICHY, Is 
supposed to be the Sraviniain of the Romans. The 
hike of Hamilton and Brandon derives his hng- 
lish title from this town, 

BRANTOME, a town of France, dép. Dordogne, 
cap. cant, on the Droéme, near its confluence with 
the Golle, 12 om. NW. Perigneux, Pop, 2,84 in 
ikxol. Brantéme is agreeably situated, and is a 
Neat handseme town. The walls and ditches by 
which it was formerly surrounded have been de- 
molished. It las some fubries of woullen stults, 
hosiery, and colton, “Near the town is an abbey 
of the Benedictines, the foundation of which is as- 
cnibed by sume to Charlemagne, and by others to 
Louisle-Débonnaire, This abbey was hell iz 
conunendam by the historian Grantome, whe re- 
tired thither after the battle of Jarnac, and com- 
poscil in this retreat a part of his works, 

HRALNSBERG, a town of Prussia, prov. I, 
Prussia, cap. cire, on the Passarge, about 3 om, 
above where tt falls into the Frische Haff. Vop., 
10,164 in 3861. The tow is very thriving, and 
has a stafion on the railway from Berlin to Ko. 
nigsberg, ‘The river is navigable as far as the 
lawn by vessels of small burden, and it has sume 
shippmg, and experts corn and timber: It is the 
residence of the hishop of Ermeland, the seat of a 
royal court of justice, and has several churches, a 
monastery, a nermal school, and four hospitals, 
[ut it derives its principal claim to notice from its 
seminary, the Lyceum ffosianum, for ile eduea- 
tion of Catholic clergymen. It is so eatled from 
its having been fomnded and endowed by the 
learned Stanislaus Losius, Inshap of Ermeland. 
lt. haa six professors, and about 30 students, 

BRAY, a townshi¥f of England, co, Berks, hund, 
Bray. Dop, 2,036 in #861. The town has acquired 
sume celebrity in connection with the well-known 
‘Vicar of Dray.’ It appears that the person wha 
held the living, a vicarage, in the reigns of Henry 
VIUL, Edward VIL, Mary, and IJizabeth, was 
ifted with a most accommodating conscience. He 
commenced 4 Papist, then became Protestant, next 
Papist again, and thon Protestant again, On beings 
taxed with uiconsistency, he defended himself by 
saving that he had always adhercd to one prin- 
ciple, which was ‘to live ancl die Vicar of Gray !’ 
The well-known song represents this worthy vicar 
as living in the reign of Charles I. and his sue- 
cessors ; but the above is Fuller's account of the 
matter (vol. i, 79, ed. 1811). 

Bray, a marit, town of Ireland, cos. Wicklow 
and Dublin, prov, Leinster, on the Bray or Dargle, 
IZ im SE, by $8. Dublin, on the railway from 
Dublin to Wicklow. Pop. 4.182 in 186%. The 


fown, which takes its name from Bre, or Bree, a! 


headland atthe foot of whieh it stands, is clividod 
Inte two partions by the river, which alse separa les 
the counties of Wieklow and Dublin, 
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| kept uy? by an old bridge, 
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It has a parish church, 
a jarge and elegant Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, and several schools, 
ane of which, an infant school, is a spacious 
building; it has also a savings’ bank, a loan fund, 
an hospital, and a dispensary. An old castle in 
Little Bray has been converted into a barrack, A 
constabulary and a cuoast-guard force are sta- 
tioned here, and near the town ia a martello 
tower. ‘The town is neatly built, and is become a 
fashionable watering-place. It was formerly in- 
corporated, and parliaments were held here, but 
its chartered privileges have fallen into desnetucde, 
A manorial court is held mouthly, and petty ses- 
slons on alternate Mondays, It manufactures 
small quantities of linen and coarse woollens. 
Markets are held on Tuesday's and Saturdays ; 
fairs for friezes on Jan, 12, May 4, Aug. 5, and 
Nov. 12; and for cattle on March I, May 1, 
July 1, Aug, 15, Sep. 20, and Dec. 14, The har. 
bour is barred by a bed of shingle, which greatly 
obstructs the navipation, A considerable fishery 
of cod, haddock, and herring was turmerly carried 
on, Which has been completely annihilated, ‘The 
salmon fishery has also declined, 

BRAAITL, an empire of §, America, and one of 
the largest states in the world—very nearly the 
“ize of the whole of Kurope—stretehes along two 
thirds of the E. coast af that continent, while its 
superficial areca occupies nearly half its whole ex- 
tent, 1t lies between 4° £7’ N. and 98° 95'S. lat., 
and 39° and 70° W. lone, The length, from N. 
to 3. is between 2,600 and 271) m., and its 
breadth, from EE. te W., between 2,000 and 2,300 
m. [ts extent of coast along the Atlantie Ocean 
exceeds 4,000 m.; its area has been estimated at 
from 2,500,000 to 8,000,000 sq.m. [t is bounded, 
S.and I, by the Atlantic Ocean; N, by the At- 
jautic Ocean, French, Dutch, and British Guiana, 
wu toe republic of Venezuela, and W. by the re- 
publics of Keuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay, 

A large proportion of Brazil consists of high 
land and mountains, and the extent of cultivated 
fand bears but a very small proportien to that of 
the whole country. The subjeined table gives the 
area and population of the twenty provinces 
inte which the empire is divided, accor to a 
superficial enumeration, or rather estimate, of the 
year 1856 ;—_ 




















| Provinces Ares Population 
| (reo, Sq. Miles 
Minas Geraes .o. wi) LAM 1,200,000 
| Riowlameiro. . 2. | 460 1,200,000 
) alii. . oe ek ay 6,09] 1,160,000 
Pernanibuco . . 2,908 Bt) O00 
ean Panlo . . oo. . 8,050 Ath) COG 
Ceara. 6 1 ek eg 1f36 Shee 
Maranhao . . . . 6,703 ST EMOLUE) 
Parahyba oo. . . 1, 1-3 OM) Sh 
Para . 1 . ee bd AUT 207 AN 
| Alagous as Patt) 204,2(K} | 
Kio Grrande do Sul® , 4 tht eM 300 
Rio Grande do Norte Str 190,000 
pocrumpe . oo. . 1 Aros 183,600) 
GOYME . 6 we ng 13,594 180), 00 
Pianiy . . 4 507 150,400 
Sata Catharina . , G04 10500) 
Matto Grosso . oo. 287 1G 5,000 
Parana vos — 7400 
Espiritu Fanta. . fide 51 00 
AINGAUIMLS 5 2. oo. y — 42 608 
Total . 2. 4. 147 624 #077 B00 
or - =» es] 8)00,104 English sq. niles 





According to these returns, the density of pop, 


The part | is less than three per square mic, on the RVCTALC, 


on the N.,or Dublin side, is called Little Bray: | Other estimates, more recent (Almanak Adminis— 


the communicntion bgtween the two divisions is _trativo par 1862) state the number of 
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D,000,000 freemen 
500,000 of native ndjans. Large tracts of Brazil ; 
are uninhabited, or peopled only by a scattered 
population, and the masses of inhabitants congre- 
ate near the coast, and around the chief seaports. 
AJL the principal cities are on the coast. The 
harbours are among the finest im the world; and 
some of them are connected with. the interiar by 
larvre rivers, navigalle for a great wav inland, 

The principal rivers are —the Aniazon, geene- 
rally considered the largest nver in the world, 
formed by the junction of the modern Marafion 
(Tunguragua) with the Ueavale, or ancient Ma- 
ranon. It touches [brazil on the Nat its junetien 
with the Madeira in about 59° W. long,, anid enters 
it at about the 47th do. : and then towing through 
the prov. of Para and forming au immense estuary, 
it discharees itself ute the Atlantic Ocean under 
the equator in about 40° W. long, Tt receives in 
its course through Jrazil from the S$. some of its 
principal tributaries, including the Madeira, the 
largest of chem al, wine forms 4 portion of the W. 
houndary of the empire, with the Tapajos, and the 
Nien: the affhents of the Amazon from the N, 
mits course throgeh Brag are comparatively un- 
Hapertant., OF the other rivers the principal are 
the Tovuantins or Para, an immense stream formed 
by the junction of the Araguay (the principal 
braneh) aud Tecantina properly so called: it has 
lix sources in the 8, parts of the provs, of Matta 
(arosso and Gayaz, aid flowing NNW, falls into 
ihe Atlantic in about (9 8. Jat. and 48° W. Jong, 
At the mouth of the Para, the phenomenon of thie 
bore, to which the Indians have given the namie of 
poreroce, manifests itselfin a very striking manner. 
Three days previously to the new or full moon, 
when the tides are highest, an iHnmense wave, 
upwards of 15 ft, ux perpendicular height, rushes 
from shore to shore with a tremendous noise, aul 
is suceeeded tmmediately by a second anda third, 
and sometimes by a fourth. 
occupy ing six hours to flow, atiuus its vreatest 
hicight in a few minutes, The rearing of the poro- 
recais heard at a distance of nearly two learues, 
(Denis, Vresil, p. 208, aris, 1837.) The Nie San 
Francisco, auc of the largest of the Drazilian 
rivers, rixes in the &, part. ‘of the prov, of Alinas 
Geracs, near the sources of the Parana, Tt is the 
only river of Importance between Balia and Per- 
nambice, Lut its navigation is interrupted by the 
cascade of Paolo Affonso, Vhe Rie Grande do 
Sul, in ihe prov. of San Pedro, is another large 
river, as is the Parana, of La Plata, separating 
Brazil from Paraguay and the states of La Plata, 
tnt forming also the boundary-lme between tive 
provs. of San VPanul, Matto Gorosse, and Govaz : 
ihe Rio Parde, the Ivahy, and the lenagu empty 
themselves into it. 

in addition to the abeve, we may succinetly 
enumerate the Paralivba, separating the provs. uf 
Maranham and Pisuha; the Ttaplcaras the Rio 
(irande do Belmonte ; the Riv Proce, aud a Tost of 
others. Many of the rivers of Brazil, especially 
ihe Maration, overtlew their banks, and subject 
the country to extensive innndations, ‘The ma- 
vigalion of some of the larger rivers is interrupied 
ly falls and rapids, and the mouthsof some of the 
smaller rivers are sulyect to wrmids and eurreuts, 
which render their navigation dificult. 

The lake, or rather Lgeo m. Lragen dos Patos, in 
the prov. of Rio Grande do Sul. is the most exten- 
sive in Hrazil. Ft stretches N, from Rio Grande, 
at lia &. extremily, where it comununicates wilh 
the sea, to Porto Alegre, a distance of above 115 
m., being in parts about 40m, in breadtl. “Though 
cncurobered with shoals,it is navirable hy ve sels | 


The tate, mistead of 
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tion at above 8,000,000, composed of more than | of considerable burden. 
‘2 500 000 slaves, and about! rivers, 


i 

It receives several large 
so that its waters in the N. parts, or those 
farthest. from the sea, are but slightly brackish. 
There are apreat many other lakes in different parts 
atthe empire, but noue of them are very extensive, 
They are most lmnerous in the prov, of Para, 

Physical Aspect—The form of Brazil may be 
said alinost to resemble that of a heart, of which 
the greatest diameter, fram EK. to W., 1 a straight 
line from Olinda to the territories claimed by l’eru, 
may be about 30 degrees. The £. side of Brazil is 
traversed, from NN, to 8., at more or less distance 
from the coast, by a mountainous range, of which 
the average height is about 3,000 ft., known by 
the name of. Serra do Mar, its greatest heiglit 
being 4,000 ft, This range serves to divide the 
coast land from the high land, consisting of Cam- 
pos, or tracts destitute of wood, the average height 
of which is abaut 2,000 ft. It gradually becomes 
lower in the direeiton of Paraguay, until 1t 1s lost 
in the low and mostly marshy plains inhabited 
hy ihe Indian iribe of Guayeurus. Many peo- 
erapniers have fallen into the error of supposing 
that the prov, of ALatto Grosso contains thie lughest 
mountains, aud that they form a junction with the 
Cordiileras of Peru and Chili, But Eschweed, 
Whe resided in the country for ten years, during 
which perial he visited the greater part of it, 
confutes this supposition in his Drazilien die neve 
Welt, Wwol. ip. 166. Braunsch. 183i). He observes 
that bread and extenstye plains lic between, and 
that the sourees of the Madeira, which flows tm a 
uortherly direction towards the Amazon, and of 
the Parnguay, taking a southerly course towards 
the La Plata, are beth within a few ouiles of each 
ather, and that their elevatien 1s inconsiderable, 
The highest range of the Irazilan mountains is 
that: which traverses the centre of the country, 
and its greatest aliitude is about 6,00@ft. The 
mountaius of brazil may be subdivided into three 
diifurcnt ranves : |. The coast range, or Serra do 
Mar, abuve mentioned. This is by far the most 
picturesque of the Brazilian chains, and im some 
parts approaches withm 16 or iS m, of the sea, 
while in others if sweeps inwards to a distance of 
frau 120 to 140m, At #& distance, and in the 


yleity of the mountams, arc found ancient forests: 


(matto virrem), whese print trees and countless 
}ilants and shrubs, of luxuriant growth, so thickly 
Interwoven as almost to defy the atiempts of man 
to force a passage, sufficiently altest the -execl 
lence of the soi] on which they grow, On crossing 
the Serro do Mar, we mect with a barren table- 


laud. called Campos Geraes, with few traces of - 


cultivation, In the valleys, gold and diamonds 
are frequently discovered, The Serra do Mar 
chain commences in the Campos de Vaearia, sinks 
abraptly inthe direction of the Rig Doce, and loses 
Itself completely at Bahia. 
ascoal, which was scen by the carly navigators, 
forms a part of the Serra do Mar. It is knowu by 
various names in thie districts through which it 
Tuns, On the k. side itis styled Serra dos Avmures, 
whilein the neighbourhood of Rio it is styled Serra 
dos Orgots, It is, worthy of remark, that the plants 


growing in the Campos arcaltogether distinct from - 


those on the other side the Serra do Mar; and ihe 
Zunlagist may discover quite anew race of animals, 
as well as birds, in thisregion, 2, The central chain, 
called in seme parts Berra do Mantegueira, and in 
athers Serra do Espinhaco, 1 Is More extensive than 
the furmer, and comprises the highest points in 
eavil: viz. the Itaceliumi, near “Villarica + the 
Serra do Carassa, near Caltas Altas; and the 
Jtambe, near Villa do Prineipe. This Tanye 
traverses the prov, of Minas Geracs, running, in 
lis northerly course, through Bahia and Peruanm- 


oe 


The celebrated Monte . 


“ 


»Paulo and Rio Grande, Jt is not only remark- 
alle as comprising the highest poiuts in the 
empire, but ia highly interesting in a PCOLTIOR= 
tical, butanical, and zoological point of view. In 
diffrent parts, it bears the various locul names 
of Serra do Lopo, Serra Sallado, Serra de San 
Geraldo, Serra dos Esmeraldas, and many others, 
& The Serra dos Vertentes, or the Water-sepa- 
rating Mountain, so called because it divides the 

E. tributaries of the rivers Amazon and La Plata 

from the river San Francisco. ‘This chain is some- 

times called the Lrazilian Pyrenees, Its z 


buco, and in ita southerly course, through ; 


aul most remarkable peints are those of Serra do 
Canastra and Matto-Gorda, where, on one side, the 
100 San Francisco, and on the other, the most im- 
portant tributaries of the Rio Grande, take their 
rise; and the Pyrineos, in the province of Grayaz, 
where the tributaries of the Parafia are found, 
I’xclusive of its mountainous and hilly districts, 
and of its table-lands, the plains of Brazil are of 
vast extent; the prov. of Para, including a portion 
of the contiguous prov. of Matto Grosso, comprises, 
in fact, the whole of the kever and most level por 
tion of the gigantic plain of the Amazon, During 
the inundations, Jarge tracts of this plain are sub- 
merped, (ts soil is soft, aliuvial, and of the ereat- 
ext fertility. It is. mostly covered by immense 
timeval forests. There are also some very @x- 
tensive plains in Maranhan and other parts of the 
empire, That which includes the Lagda dos Patos 
extends fur aboye 220m. along the share. 
Soil.—The soil of Brazil is of various descrip- 
tions, It is of great fertility in some parts, but lay 
no means throughout, and the often repeated story 
of the superatuidant wealth of the soil in every 
part of the empire is decidedly erreneous. Mr. 
Consul Cowper,in one of his reports to the British 
Government, alludes to this in saying :—‘T helieve 
the fertility of the soil of Brazil to be absurdly 
exagrerated, Fo liave heard much but seen little 
ofits extraordinary powers of production. I have 
travelled a great deal in this empire, and as a 
sencral rule have found along the coast a sandy 
unproductive soil covered with cocvanut trees and 
mangroves, varied occasionally, near the embouch- 
ures of rivers, hy allnvial deposits, hard as a rock 
IW Kummer and impassable mud in the winter ; 
further indand, undrained valleys, forming muddy 
Jakes in winter, and very precarious cane fields in 
summer; the produce of the hills, in eommon with 
that of the whole country, being a prey to that 
ETcat destroyer, the * Formiga de Roca,’ or ‘red 
att ;’ and in the very interior sterile mountains 
wid vast. pasture lands, but so subject to drourhts, 
thar not only eattle, but liundreds of the popula- 
tion fal] victims to ther.’  Senlor Luiz Carvatho, 
Acting Inspector of Custums at Pernambueo, in a 
pamphlet published with a view to the reeom- 
mendation of certain measures for the benetit. of 
the agriculture and trade of the province, Says i— 
‘Compared with the vasiness of territery, in its 
greatest part uncultivated, our population is in- 
fiutiesimal (diminutissima). [ts slow natural bit 
erease, periodically checked by ihe visitation of 
scaurges, droughts, yellow fever, and cholera. eer- 
tumly does not satisfy cither the necessities of the 
present or the aspiravons of the future? The 
same catfses, in fact, which rendered impossible 
the fonndation in Brazil of a civilisation analo- 
guus to that which was established in Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru, ages before the dis- | 
covery of this coutiuent by uropeans, are still in 
action to-day, and in undiminished force, Not- 
Withstanding, it would be impossible to overrate | 
the extraordinary fertility af those vast tracts of 
land of which Para is the capital in the north, and | 
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Rio de Janciro in the south. A recent writer ob- 
serves with much truth, that in estimating the, 
physical conditions which determine civilisation, 
we have to look not merely at the exuberance, 
but also at what may be called the manageability 
of nature, All the operations of nature proceed 
here, however, on the grandest scale. Swarms of 
insects dispute with the labourer the Possession 
of his field, Droughts are frequent and of long 
continuance, Floods in winter overrun eonsider~ 
able tracts of country, Latterly epidemics have 
swept off larte numbers of the inhabitants. ATI 
these things naturally conspire to eheck the efforts 
of the eultivater, and the doubt is sugested to tlie 
mind of an observer whether any real progress is 
actually being made. (Report by Mr. Consul 
Lennon Hunt on the Trade of Pernambuco for the 
Year 1468. In « Consular Reports,’ 

Ciimate.—The great extent of Brazil will, of 
course, account for a considerable variation of cli- 
mate, Along the coast, the ordinary temperature 
is from 19° to 20° Reaumur, with sume modifiea— 
Lions, according to the localities, Thus, while the 
thermometer seldom rises above 203° at Bahia, it 
sometimes stands as high as 26° and 279 at Rio 
Janciro, Winter is severe in the S. provinces, and 
it even freezes at Rio Grand de San Pedro and 
san Catharina, The climate in the vicinity of 
Sen Daalo is usually accounted the most aerec- 
able, and the temperature permits the growth of 
uropean fruits. The west wind, in the interior 
of Brazil, is unwholesome, as it passes over vast. 
marshy forests, ‘The sea coast, from Vara to 
Olinda, appears to possess a similar climate te 
Guiana, Notwithstanding the position of Brazil 
between the equator and the trapies, the air, owing 
to the height of the greater portion of the country, 
is in general temperate, rather than hot. Per 
nambuco and a few of the other provs. suffer occa- 
sionally from drought, to which, however, the 
coast lands are seldom subject. 

The seasons may be property reduced to tivo, 
the rainy and the dry, although some divide them 
into four; viz. the spring, commencing in Sent, : 
the summer, in Dee.: the autumn, in March: and 
the winter, in June. The rainy season usually 
sets in about Oct. or Nov, and is preceded in some 
parts by fogs, thick groups of clonds, and sudden - 
gusta of wind, as well as by occasional showers, 
and the temperature is also extremely variable, 
Thus season generally lasts «ill March, ‘The period 
of its commencement and termination varies ac- 
coring to latitude and natural position, 

Prince Maximilian observes (Reis nach Brasi- 
licn, il. 194), that in the region of Campos Geracs, 
Feb., March, April, and May are usually the 
rainy months; June, July, Aug., and Sept, are 
called the cold season; and that. during Oct., 
Nov., Dec., and Jan. the greatest heat prevails. 

M. Von Langsdorff, formerly Russian consul. at 
Rio, makes the following remark upon the seasons 
in Brazil, ina letter toa friend, given in Eschwege’s 
Journal (ii, 166) :—! Winter, in this country, re- 
sembles simmer in the N, of Eurape: summer ap- 
pears one continuous spring; while spring ancl 
autumn are uncousciously lost in wiater and 
summer,’ 

Prodacts—The most celebrated, though far 
from the most importiuit, of the natural pra- 
dictions af Drazil, are diamonds, They have 
been found in Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto 
Grosso; Init it is supposed that other provinces 
are furnished with these highly prized eoms, 
Those of Minas Geraes are generally the largest, 
The most celebrated mines are those of Serra 
do Frio. These mines were not. actually dis- 
covered until the government ef Don Lorengo 
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d'Almeida, although diamonds were known to | mente para a Real Extracefio des Dtamantes dn 


have been in the pos#ession of the negrocs, who 
met with them accidentally while employed in 
roli-washing, and other persons ignorant of their 
value, long before that period. They were first 
brought from Brazil to Lishon in (728, by Ber- 
nards da Silva Lobo, He showed them to the 
Joutch resident consul, who recognised them as 
diamonds, and informed lim aMhis important dis- 
eovery, The mmes of serra clo Frio are also 
known by the name of ihe Arrayal Dhamantine, 
or diamond district properly so culled. 
trict is surrounded by almost inaccessible rocks, 
and was formerly guarded with sa much vigilance 
that the governor of the province could not cuter 
it without the special permission of the direetor of 
the mines, 

The diamonds are sought hy acenmulating the 
cascalhan, a kind of ferruginoas earth (in which 
the diamonds are fowl mixed with flint), and 
washing it, The former operation is gecucrally 
perfurmed daring the het season, at atime when 
the beds of the rivers and torrents are drv, and 
the diumond-sand can be easily extracted. When 
the wet season arrives, the operation of washing: 
conmences. It is performed in the open air, and 
frequently under sheds, where the action of the 
sun is legat likely to injure the negroes. At the 
bottom af the shed glides a small stream, which 
oceuples one of its sides, Seats, raised, and with- 
out backs, are arrauged along the shed, in such a 
manner that the subaltern officers (feitores} are 
enubted to wateh the aogrees at work, One 
officer saperiutends cight uecroos, Each negro 
works in a compartinent of the shed, senarated 
or walled off, as it were, fram the others, ‘Phe 
cascalhao to be examined is placed in trongrlis 
close to the stream, aud the negroes are intra- 
duced entirely naked, excepting ul times of ex- 
treme cold, when they are allowed a kind of 
Wiistcoat, but without either pockets or lining. 
They are furnished with an alavaica, a kind of 
handspike, bv ineans of which they separate thie 
earth from the fimt, and then, taking the largest 
stones in them hands, they proceed to search for 
the diamonds, Notwithstanding the precaution 
of making the negroes work naked, robberies ure 
of frequent eccurrence, When a neyro discovers 
a chamod, having first shown it to the ollicer, he 
deposits it in a large wooden vessel suspended in 
the middle of the shed. [Tf any negro is fortunate 
enough to discover a diamond weighing L7 carats, 
hie is purchased by the gevernment, and recelyos 
his Jiberty, The discovery of a stone of less 
welght also confers liberty upon the tinder, but 
with some restrictions, Various premiums are 
‘hstributed, according to the value of the stone, 
even to a puneh of tobacco. (Demis, Dresil, p. 
b45.) Notwithstanding every imarinable pro 
cRUtION, negroes find means te purloin diamonds, 
which they sell to smugglers (contrabancistas) at 
a very dev price. The latter dispose of them 
chiefly at Tijuco and Villa de Principe. Work in 
the diamond mines is most unhealthy ; if is esti- 
mated that the Brazilian mines have cost above 
100,000 lives, {Kidden, Handbuch der Erdkunde, 
isu2Z. LIL. 44h) 

Diamonds differ greatly in size, There are some 
soamall that"l6 or 20 would scarcely make a carat, 
Jt is rare that, in the eourse of a year, more than 
gwo oor three are found weighing from 17% to 20 
carats; aud two years may pass without dliseuver- 
tng one of the weight of 380) carats, "Phe largest 
tlamond of which we have any account was found 
in the Rio Abacie in 101: it weigls 138k carats, 
Phe admiufistration af the diamond nines is TOU 
lated by a lew of the 2nd Aug. 1771, entidled § Reyi- 


Dexfracted from the first discovery, 
This ise | 


: 


1 
I 
' 
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Arrayyal, do Fijuco, do Serro do Fria,’ consisting of, 
b4 articles, Down to tlie date of this law, the 
right of working the diamond mines was farmed 
out; but from that period the government have 
taken it into their own hands, and they are all 
under the superintenderce of a board, Junta Real 
pare a Atcministracdto dos Diamantes, 

Kischwege (Brasilien die neue Welt, 1.120) gives 
the followmg table of the weisht of the diamonds 
As little is 
known respecting the weight of those discovered 
during the first ten years (from 1730 to L740), he 
commences with the latter year:— 


Carats Arcrage 

_ per year 

From 1740 to 177% - « I,666,569 Bd AMS} 

— 1ire— 1800. eo UHLSTId = 2b 824 

in the years 1811, 14, 14, and 16 14,147 18,507 
During the 11 years of which there 
are no statisthica) accounts te 
which he could gain acecss (ie. 
from 1806 to 1822, deducting the 
above), and during which the 
produce remarkably decreased, 
it cannot, at un average, be 

estimated at morethan . . 292,000 12,000 


Eschwege estimates the total value of these, at 
the rate of 4.000 reis the carat, to be 23,869,534 000 
Tels = 59,070,880 cruzadees = 39,782,356 Prussian 
doilars, or 3,4/5,5374 The estimate is, probably, 
rather aboye than under the truth, Aecording to 
Castelnan, whose statistics come down to 1830), the 
productivily of the mines continued decreasing 
cuormously of late. So that it follows that the 
total vidue of the diamond-washings, during a 
period of above 100-vears, was hardly equal to 18 
months’ expert of suzar and coflee, ~ 

Gold is found in Brazil throughout the district 
which extenls from the neighbourhood ef San 

‘aula and Villariea, as far as the contines of the 

nver Ytenes, The most celebrated mine is tliat 
of Congo Soco, in a beautiful valley. about 40 
leagues from Villarica. It was berun to be 
wrought m i740, the proprietar having in a short 
tue amassed a splendid fortune, In consequence, 
however, of the want of care and activity on the 
part of his descendants, the mines eeased to be 
productive, and were disposed of, in 1825, toa 
company of nglishmen, known as the ‘ Anglo- 
Drazihan Mining Company,’ for 70,0002, sterling. 
The operations of this company extend also to 
other places, About Villarica gold is sometimes 
found in the farm of powder and fine dust, in 
erystals, and sometimes, though rarely, in lumps. 
Spix and Martius (ing, Trans, if, £82}, mention 
wi instance of a mussy piece weighing 16 Lbs, 
havuur been found. 

The produce of the gold mines was most. enn- 
slderable in the first half of last century, Towards 
its close, fram 70 to 80 arrobas were annually 
smelted in Villarica; while, previously to the 
arrival of the English company, the quantity had 
dwindled down to 40, The actual produce of the 
entire gold and silver mines and washings in 
Brazil 38 not. supposed to exceed from 1,500,006 to 
1,600,000) del. a year, being little more than 
aiequate for the wants of the cowntry. 

Iron-ore is found in great. abundanee in yarious 
parts of Lrazil, At Ypanema, in the prov, of Rio 
Grande do Sul, the ore is particwlarly rich. Isat, 
though known to ¢xist, this mine vas not wrought 
previously to 1810, when ittavas commenced, on 
account af government, by a party of Swedish 
nuners, ‘Tlie works have since been considerably 
extamled: and, exclusive of tle articles mana- 
frctured for government, orders have latterly ‘been 
executed for private pariies. Brt a work of this 
kind, varried on at the expense of government, is 
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rately successful; and many private iron-works quality to that of the TU, States, The exports of 
have siuce been’ established in different parts of | tobacco are very fluctuating, Those to Great 
the empire that ure of greater importance than | Britain amounted to 1,798 lbs. in L859, to 905,649 
those of VYpanema. It is ptohable, indeed, that} tbs. in 1862, and to 173,328 ibs. in £863, Rice ig 
fovernment will, at no distant period, cease to | largely cultivated in seme Places, and is exported 
burden itself with the expense of the hitter, Not-/ but the painctpal dependence of the population is 
withstanding the multiplication of iron founctries, | on the mundoc, manioc, or cassava (Jatropha 
the quantity of iron produced is still far below the | Manihot}, regarded by the Indians ag a bequest 
waits of the country ; and, along with hardware, ! from - their prophet Suné, and which, on that 
it is largely nnported. account, has semetimes been supposed nat te he 

Phe working of iron mines was, for wiknown, | indigenous, But, if connected at all with the 
but certainly bad reasons, long prohibited by | Plant, the funetion of the prophet was most pro- 
Bevernment; but that prohibition «no longer ex- | bably confined to instructing the Indians in the 
ists, having been repealed soon after the-arrival of | mode of its use. And this, though a mest essential 
the court in Brazil, As evineing the importance | service, was by no means an obvious one; for, in 
attached hy the Brazilians te the gpening of the | its uatural state, the root of the plant, which is 
mines, a gigantic pyramid bas been erected upon, the only part that is made use of, 1s extremely 
the sumimit. of the Craraxcava, in commemoration | dangerous, the juice beng a deadly pvison in 
of ihe event. In ameltingy aul other operations, | which the Indians were accustomed to dip their 
the Swedish method is practised, | urows, When, however, the latter is expolled, 

Rock-salt has not hitherto been discovered in; the residuum, or farinaceous part, is perfectly 
Brazil; bet this dciiciency is, in part at least, wholesome, and makes a highly nutritious and 
supplied by the qwumerous set-debs anid salt-j excellent four, Lioug before the discovery of 
springs that are found m different parts of the | Ameriea the Indians were ithe habit of expelling 
country, Salt steppes alse are found, two of whieh | the juice, by first peeling and then beatang the 
are very extensive : one of these is situated partly | recis into a coarse powder and subjecting the 
in the prav. of Pernambuco, ane partly ino that af latter ta pressure and to the influence of heat 
Bahia, on both sides the San Franeisco, the other | in bags made of rushes. Ou the estates of the 
bel. neur the W, Dowuidary of the empire, in the | planters the reots are now ground in inills, pressed, 
prov. of Matto Grosso. ‘I'he salt, which is found [ ancl the perfect expulsion of the juice effected by 
on the surface after the rains, is obtained by wasli- | heating the residuum in yessels placed over a brisk 
Ing the earth and loaviige Lhe water te evaporate, 
maltpetre and alum are, also, met with in variuus 
peurts, 








j fire, Manive is found on every table in Brazil, and 
supplies a great rumber of excellent dishes, Lapi- 
bea, so well known and extensively used in Earope, 
Among the other mineral productions of Brazil, | is a preparation of manioe, and is almost. wholly 
may be mentioned platina and copper, found in] braueht from Urazil. The Imports of this article 
the prov, of -Minas Ceraes, Precious stones | into Creat Britain amounted te &835 ewt., Valued 
abuund, especially topazes, of which there are at LesBeA in 162; and to 2,606 cwt, ¥alued 
MANY Varieties,’ at 4,232, in 1868, The culture of the MAGS is | 
Vegetable Products.—Amoug these are Sugar, | said to be most unfavourable to the soul, exhausting 
caffe, votton, cocoa, rive, tobaceo, maize, wheat, | it in the course of a few years, This, however, is 
mamhioc, bananas, ipecacuanha, ginger, vans. | of comparatively little consequence in a country 
arakges, figs, and sursaparilla, Of these the most where waste land is so abundant as in Brazil, A 
important, in a commercial polit af view, are | species uf sweet manioe (Wanihot Assim) is also 
AuBIE, Cotton, and coffee, which are now, in fret, | found in Brazil [t is boiled and eaten in the 
the staple producis of the enipire, and the culture | same manner as the potato; but it is not servico- 
of which is inercased with almost niexampled fable in the mamufacture of Hour, 
rapidity, Siar is principally raised in the Jirer, Notwithstanding her fertility and extent, Bra- 
of Bahia, the soil of which js udmurabiv suited tol vil is indebted te foreign countries, and especially 
ifs growth: but it is also extensively produced in| te the U. states, for large supplies of wheat flour, 
sabe of the other provs, The value of the sugar | This has been said to be a consequence of the urt- 
exported from the different parts of the-empire to | suitableness of the soil for the culture of wheat; 
Gircat, Britain amounted to £,237,0902 in 1862, | but this does not Tealy appear to be the case, that 
and to 1,162,7794 in (868. The culture of col- | species of grain being found to succeed extremely 
ton 1g of more reeent growth, and its extensjon well in the southern provs. and on the table-lands 
owing in preat part to the American civ] war, | of the interior, The importation of flour is rathe 
The exports to Great Hritain, in [8G2, were of|a consequence of the indolence of the natives. 
the value of 1670,7412: and in L863, of the}The prov. of Para is particularly fitted for 
value of 2,077,088 ‘The coffee of Brazit was the growth of rice, and might supply it in any 
formerly not liked in Europe, owing to defeets in quantity, ; 
its treatment. The merit. of having introduced af The culture of the fea-plant has been tried in 
better system is due to Dr, Lecesne, a planter | Brazil, and the soil and climate have heen found 
from St. Domingo, wlio, having established himself | suitable to its sTowth; but its culture has not 
in the Vicinity of Rio, iustrueted the Seltivators t made, and coulil not ratwaoally be expected to 
in the mostapproved methads of treating the plant. make, much progress, inasmuch as it can only 
Phe effeets of this liberal conduct have been Most | be successfully carried on where labour is abundant 
atrikings, Caffee is still Principally produced in { and cheap; whereas it is here both searce and dear, 
the vicinity of Itio: and so rapilly has its eulti- The forests of Brazil, which are of vast extent 
vation been extended, fhet while its protuce in | and Jaxuriance, furnish almest every variety of 
1818 only ampunted to 74,213 bags, it at present | useful and ornamental wood; their products being 
averages 2,410,000, The exports to Great Britain, | adapted alike to ship-building, carpenters’ work, 
in 1X62, amounted te 1O,0R0,877 Ibs. valued at! cabinet work, dyeing, &c. “The cocoa-tree ja 
SBsytEE; and in 1863 to 9,400,720 Ibs, valued at | plentiful iu the sandy soils along the coast. It 
290.4567, 1s thicker and taller than in the ki. Indies; eoeva 
Tobaceo is principally grown in the islands ind is im general use umoug all ranks, and forms one 
the bay of Rio Janeiro. and in that of Aura dos | of the chief articles of the Infernal trade, and also 
Reys, on the lowest coast-land; it is inferior in supplies considerable quantities foy ex portation. 
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The caraasato, or castor-tree, is an indigenous pro-| stranger in Rio, says Dr. Von Spix, § is as- 
(luction, and 1s much cultivated for the sake of the | tonished at the number of gold and silversmiths 
oil extracted from its seed, in general use for lamps | and jewellers, wlio, like the other tradesmen, live 
and other purposes, ‘The jacarandu, or rose-wood, | together in one street, which calis to mind the 
1s pecniiarly valuable for cabinet work, and is | magnifiecnt seas de Ouro and de Prata of Lisbon, 
extensively exported. One of the moat valuable | ‘lhe workmanship of these artisans is, indeed, 
wouls, the Gesalpinia Braziletto, or Vrazil-wood | inferior ta that of the European, but it is not 
(called Lbiripitanga by the vatives}, producing | destitute of taste and solidity. Many trades 
a beautiful red dyc, has been already referred to, | which are very necessary in Europe are, at present, 
Té is found in the vreatest: abundaiee, and of the | almost, superilious in the toterior of this country, 
best quality, in the prov. of Pernambuco; but[ on account of the eireumseribed wants of the 
being a government monopoly, it has been cut|inhab, In the capital, however, and the other 
down in so improvident a manner, that itis now| towns on the coast, joiners, whitesmiths, and 
seklom seen within sevcral feazues of the coast.| other artisans are numerous: but tanners, so0ap- 
There are also cedars, logwoad and mahogany, | boilers, and workers in steel are searce. There is 
The forests of Brazil, partieularty those in the! a ereat demand for mechanics, to build sugar anil 
prow, of Para, along the Amazon, yield vast) other mills, to construet machines for working 
quantities of camutehouc or india-rebber, the uses | the gold mines, &c.; and very diugeh wages are 
of which have been se very greatly extended | paid them. Hitherto ne glass, china, cloth, or 
during the Jast thirty or forty years... The exports | hat manufactures have been established in the 
of caoutchouc to Great Britain are pretty regular.) capital; and their erection would not be advisable 
They amounted to 30,626 ewt., valued at 272,349/,, | Mt a country which can obtain the productions of 
it 1862, and to 34,832 ewt., valued at 200,0414, | European Industry on the lowest terms, in ex- 


i 1463, Nuts are also extensively exported. change fur the produce of its rich soil,’ (‘Travels, 
Animals.-—The Brazilian forests are full of rapa | i. 198.) 
claus animals: among which are the tigrer-cat, Commerce.—The extremely circumscribed ex- 


the bvena, the saratu, an animal about the size! tent of her manufactured produeta, on the ane 
of a dux, but far more ferocious, the jaguar, or! hand, and, on the other, the large amonot of her 
tiger of S, America, the sloth, and the poreupine. | coffee, sugar, cotton, and other trupical products, 
‘The planters are much annoyed by oimees; wild | give Brazil a powerful motive to engage in, and 
huygs are common, and the singular animal ealled | che means of carrying on, an extensive commerce, 
the anta, or tapic: the latter resembles the hog | Her commercial policy has, also, been character- 
in shape, but is much larger; it is, in fact, the | ised by considerable liberality, The duties on 
largest of the native quadrupods, is timid andj imports and exports have becn mostly mixlerate : 
harmless, feeds like a horse, is amphibious, and | and have been imposed more for the sake of re- 
capable of remaining for a long time at the bettem | veiue than of protection, Fler imports comprise 
of lakes without coming up to respire, When | most sorts of manwfacturei goods suitable for her 
killed, its flesh is generally eaten, and is said tu! pepulation and climate, particularly cottons, linens, 
differ but little from that of the ox. ; woollens, and hardware, from’ England; flour, 
The aseful animals, as the horse, ax, and sheep, © coarse cottons, beef, pork, &e,, from the U. States; 
are all descended {rem the stocks brought from. wine, silks, salt, brandy, olive oil, &e., from France 
urope by the early settlers, Their increase, es-! and Portugal; linens, lace, pitch, &e¢., from EHam- 
pecially that of cattle and horses, has been aston-! burgh. Great Britain enjoys the larvest. share of 
ishingly great. Vast herds of wild cattle are met | the trade of Brazil, ‘The total value of imparts 
with wm all the open parts of the country, par- | mto Lrazil from the United Kingdom ameunted 
ticularly im: the denos, or plains of the 8, provinces. | to 3,840,044 in 1859; to 4,571,30KZ in L860; to 
Hides, tallow, jerked beef, horns, and bones, have ; 4,690,8754, in 18615 to 3,800,842/, in 1862: and to 
long formed, and stil coutinue to form, leading : 4,082,6414 in 1863. Cotton manufactures form the 
articles of export from Brazil, @n 1862, the ex-' largest item of these imports. ‘They are of the 
ports of lides to Great Britain amounted to? average value of 2,U00,0002, sterling per annum: 
131,238 ewt., valued at 4200537, and in 1463 to} during the five years, 1859-63, they fluctuated 
Ier,2 ewt., valued at od7,o284 Tt is only in; between 1,700,000, and 2,400,0002, Next to cotton, 
particular situations that agy use is made of the | but far below it in value, are the imports of British 
beel, which inostly becomes the prey of vultures, | woollens and linens, each class averaging about 
wild) dogs, and other ravenous annmats, Sheep | 240,0002 per annum, ‘The rest of British imparts 
beg less able to defend themselves from attack, | consist of miscellaneous manufactures and co- 
and being probabiv, too, not so well suited to the ; lonial produce, 
country, have net increased so rapidly as cattle} The articles of export from Brazil have been 
and horses, Lorses are of nuiddling size, strong, | already enumerated in our account of the produc- 


active, and feet, tions of the country. The principal are eoffee, 


The emu, or American ostrich, is found in the | sugar. and cotton: that of cotfee alone averaring 
Brazilian jlains; and the forests swarm with | more than one half of the total value of all expurts, 
innumerable varicties of birds aud monkeys. In| and that of sugar nearly one-lifth, Next to these 
the marshy cowtries the boa attains to an enor- , staple articles of export follow hides, bones, horse- 
mous size, aud they are also infested with the) hair, cavutchoue, gold, diamonds, cabinet and dye 
corral snake, and other venomous reptiles, woods, drugs, gums, nuts, and other agricultural 

Munufuctures.— These, unless we call the pre-| produce. ‘The total value of the exports in the 
paration of sugar a manufacture, can hardly be | three years 1861-3 amounted to :-~ 
said to exist in Hrazil, and are restricted to tlie ce 

















production of the coarsest. species of eatton cloths, Years Exports 
the tanning of leather, and a few of those that nee or 
sy 3 : aap r 7 . TLPEVA £ 
are simplest and most necessary. In the interior, 1881 96,199,735 10,824,470 


asin the prevs. of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, the 
mechanical arts are in the most backward state 
imaginable. we 

In the cities, however, a great number of trades | The imports, during the same’ period, amounted 
are necessarily carried op. * The European | to:— 


1st? 106,782,222 | 12,814,000 
186: Lida il ' 12 700,876 | 
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a 
Yeara Imports 
Milrois £ 
ist 1304573 714,606,014 
iE atipe: 127,281,116 14 cy Rae 
111,622,664 12,957 451 


1865 


or. 





The imports were divided as follows between 
the varivus countrics in the two last-named 
years i— 


——_——-» 
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* Tiports from | 1612 1863 
Croat Britai a Brithel j Miireis Milreis 
reat Dritainand British } : eyed py ae. 
Possessions. ; | 67,091,015 54 GU0,474 
, Hrance and Mrench Pose} 18,441,774 | 19,553,461 | 
Hause Towns, . . GOS as28 250. 
Nertagal and Portryucse | 7,241,070 6,957 494 | 
USSOSELOTLS . } , | 
Spain anil Spanish Dousacse | 1,609,259 1,735,679 | 
sions, ‘ . | 
Pelgium . , wt oR NS | 8 sod eT 
Sweden and Norway . PADS VLR ob? 56] 
italy. . . . . S12 M14 BG oh 
United States . . » | LA SZR AE] 12 SAAT 
Chili. . . a : D2 CWS LS eae 
Mexieg , - ‘ . get -— | 
‘Riodela Plata. .  .|  5,407e53 | 4,021,198 | 
' Rusela . . . UTM 12.003. | 
Austria o.oo.) , Les e8 | 14k 67 
| Den mark , . . ' Aq Anh 7S 
Holland and Dutch Pos: | | 129,756 177,361 | 
KOSSTOTIS 4 . : } 
“yuamdor  . . . . 2v 815 3 
: Ports of the Empire. . 1,056,146 645 541 
» hotapacified , ‘ HOG |. G26,506 | 
Fisheries, , . ‘ FH G,47U | 
African oo. g. we BSL BTO 240,627 | 








127,268,190 | PT) 622.687 
Total. {een 67: | 





[et will be seen from the abeve table that Groat 


Britain furnishes about ouc-half of the imports of 


Brazil, Of the exports of Brazil, Great Britain 
takes about one-third, as shown in the statistics 
before giver. 

Popatation— Of the &,000,000 inhabitants of 
Brazil, 5,000,000 are estimated to be freemen, 
2 4K,000 negro slaves, and about d00800 mative 
Indians. As already stated, the masses of the in- 
habitants congremate near the coast, and around 
the chief sea-ports; thus the district of the mani- 
empality of io de Janeire comprises about 450,000 
inhabitauts, and the slaves in that district are 
rather less than half of the number. In the pro- 
vince of Rio de Janeiro, the slaves exeeed in number 
the free population, Bahia contains but a small 
}uportion of whites, and the biack inhabitants are 
s0 numerous that it resembles an African c¢ity. 
Out of 125,000 inhabitants of Bahia, seven-eig)iths 
are said to be blacks, and nearly ali the negroes 
are slaves. Pernambuco has a population of about 
S000, of whom one-third are estimated to be 
slaves, one-third coloured free blacks, and remain- 
ing one-third are Brazilians and foreigners, Whilst 
Brazil remained a colony of Portiuyal, but few 
women accompanied the emigrants to Suuth Ame- 
rica, The earliest European settlers intermarried 
and mixed with Indian women ; afterwards an ex- 
tensive mtcermixture of race occurred with the 


Africans who were bought for slayerv, ‘The mixed |! 


population ingreases coutinually and rapidly in 
Brazil. In the northern provinces the bidian ele- 
ment prepeuderates, In South Brazil the negroes 
are numerous, ‘Tlie greater part of the population 
of the Brazilian empire consists of mixed breeds, 
each of which has a distinguishing namie; this 
Mulatto denotes the offspring of a white with a 
negro; and Mamelico that of a white with an 
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Indian; Cafuzo denotes the mixture of the Indian 
and negro; Curiboco, the cross between the Ca- 
fuzo and the Indian; Xibaro, that between the 
Cafuzo and the neyro, and se forth, 

The 2,500,000 ef negro slaves belong to about 
40,000 proprietors, A law for the suppression of 
the trade in slaves was sanctioned by the emperor 
on June 5, 1854. The immipration of settlers 
from Kurope, particularly Germans and Swiss, has 
heen greatly encouraged by the Government for a 
munber of years, According to an official report 
of the year 1461, there existed in the empire 55 
colowies of these settlers, inhabited by 33,{N7U) 
foreizners. The nucleus of these settlements, re- 
garded as an autidote to slavery, is in the province 
of Rio Cirande do Sul. 

Ju lrazil, unlike the Spanish and English co- 
louies, therg is hardly any political division of 
cistes, and very few of those walling and degrading 
distinetions which have been made by all other 
hafions in the management of their colonies. This 
was not intended by the mother country, but has 
arisen from the circumstances connected with the 
colonisation of this vast territory, which rendered 
intermarriage with the natives inevitable, It is 
true that, according te the old code, people of 
colour are not cligible to sume of the chief offices 
of goveriunent, wor can they become members of 
the pricsthood; but, from the mildness of the laws, 
the nixed classes have gained ground consideral hy, 
and the regulations avainst them are evaded, or 
rither have become obsolete. Marriages between 
white men and women of colour are by no 
means rare; and the circumstance is scarcely ob- 
served upon, unless the woman be decidedly of a 
dark colour, for even a considerable tinge will pass 
fur white, 

The diseases and the vices introduced by Eu- 
ropeans are said ty produce a fearful mortality 
amongst the natives, At the time when tlie 
Jesuits, Anchieta and Nobrega, exerted tHtmsclves 
to nitreduce European civilisation, an epidemical 
small-pox suddenly earried off two-thirds of the 
pop. Csouthey'’s Brazil, i. 204.) 

The Brazilerois, or native Brazilians, born of 
Portuguese parents in Brazil, inherit all the idJe- 
ness and inactivity of their European ancestors, 
Weech remarks, ‘that the very narrow compass 
in which the necessities of the povrer classes are 
confined is almost ineredible, A hut, constructed 
of thin poles of woud, plastered together, as it 
were, with earth, and covered with straw, ig ample 
security against the gun and rain; a straw mat 
serves them a3 a bed, seat, and table; a dish and 
pot complete the house and cooking apparatus: a 
couple uf cotton shirts, a pair of linen trousers, a 
calico jacket, a pair of wooden shoes, and a coarse 
straw hat, complete a wardrobe that furnishes them 
handsomely for a year; and a kitchen garden, a 
few frait-trees, and a mandicc field, furnish them 
with a plentifid subsistence, Give them but a 
vioia (a small guitar strung with metal strings), 
and some tobacco to make their much-loved paper 
civars, and their dearest wishes are gratified. 
sinekinge the latter, and strumming on the former, 
they can beguile entire half-days in a state of 
enviable furgetfuluess, vegetating Like the plants, 
A few fowls, sent totheeity from timeto time, furnish 
the necessary supphes; and thus live thousands of 
families, whose annual income dues not exceed 20 
milreis, or about 4A 10s.” 

The number of negro slaves in Brazil is believed 
fo be on the decline, although the importation of 
them from Africa has never entirely ceased, | Iu 
1826 a treaty was made between (reat Britain 
aud Brazil, providing that at the expiration of 
three years from the exchange of ratilications, the 
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y any Brazilian | regarded as a reproach in Brazil) are the offspring 


subject should be unlawful, and should be deemed | of Europeans and negroes, They show consi- 


and treated as piracy. During those three years, | dcerable ingenuity and perseverance in the me-— 


terminating in 18380, a considerakle increase of the 
trace in slaves took place; much Brazilian capital 
was embarked in the slave traffic, and the greatest 
pussible use of that seurce of profit was made as 
long as it was permitted, 

In 1828 the number of slaves imported inte 
Rio amounted toe 43,555; and during the twelve 
months ending 80th June, 1830, the same port 
received 56,777 negroes, besides which, there were 
91,554 imported into other parts of Brazil, making 
& total, in that year, of 78,331 imported slaves, 

For taenty years, after 1830, the slave trade 
eontinucd without abatement, and during that 
period a auillion of skives were imported into 
Brazil. Lord Howden, miuister at Hie de Janciro, 
reported an imnpertation af upwards of 60,000 
neerves in (847. Slavers were seized in 1450) by 
orders of the British Government in the Brazsian 
ports and rivers, aud this decided measure led to 
auch active efforts on the part of the Drazilian 
Government to suppress the slave trade, that, 1n 
1851, Sir James Huctsen reported that onty 460 
slaves had been imported into Brazil during the 
first. quarter of that vear, The slave trade has 
not been continued in Brazil since 1851, but there 
are upwards of three millions of slaves now in 
that empire, 

— Coffee plantations have been so profitable, that 
they bave much inereased in number, and many 
slaves have heen brought from the northern or 
equatorku provinees of Brazil to the coffee grounds 
of the mere southerly provinces, Chiefly on this 
aecount an internal slave trade has been kept up. 
involving some of the worst eruelties of foreed 
removal of slaves from homes and separation of 
fumilies. Mr. Westwood, the Consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, wrote to the Karl of Clarendon, 22nd 
January, 1457, ‘ During the last year, the value of 
slaves inereased so much in this province, that 
large numbers were purchased in Batia, Pernam- 
huco, and other parts, by unfecling speculators, 
and brought to this city for sale, Many of these 
unfortunate beings were brought frem estates 
where they were born, and tart away from rela- 
tions aud old associations in the most imhuman 
and cruel manner possible! ‘Amongst the shives 
transported from the north,’ sail a Grazihan se- 

ator in the senate, * Jhave seen seme im the 
market. of Rio de Janecire, who are children of ten 
an twelve vears old, whodiave left their parents 
in the nerth, and are Bold here. A slave from the 
nerth told me that fe was married i the province 
where he was sold, and that lus wife remained 
there, anc he was sent here.’ Mr. Searlett, minister 
at Rio de Janeiro, made a strong appeal to the 
Brazilian Government to stop this trailie intf&5e, 
but without effect. According fo Tecent reports 
from Mr. Christie, about 4,000) slaves a year have 
been imported in this way for sale ita Kio de 
Janeiro during the last twelve years. (Consular 
Reports, 1864.) — 

The planters of Brazil are very similar to thos 
of other countries. The possession of an encenbo 
(sugar plantation and toanufactory) establishes, 
among the cultivators, a sort of nobility. A seater 
dengenho is always spoken of with respeet ; ani to 
attain this rank is the ebject of every one, When 
the senhor is in the cumpany of his inferiors, or 
even of his equals, he is reserved, holds his head 
high, and speaks in that loud and command- 
ing fone, that betukens a man aceustomed to be 
ghee. 





chanica] arts, and are said to display a taste for 
painting, 

There can be no doubt of the effectual influence 
af the mulatto in the political affairs of the coun- 
try : a ploysical organisation essentially energetic, 
and which fits him te bear up against the heat of 
the climate, his activity and hia intelligence, 
point -him out asa person likely to make a con- 
splcuous figure in a revolution, if not to organise a 
movement, 

The Creoles are these bern in Brazil of African 
parents; the Mamblucos are the offspnonge of whites 
and Indians ; the Curibocos, of negroes and In- 
dians ; and the Cubres of mulattoes and negroes. 
The African negroes form, as has been seen, a yety 
laree propertion of the population, Their con- 
dition, thangh not equal to that of the slaves in 
Buenos Ayres and the adjacent countries, 1s npon 
afar better footing than in many other colontes, 
It varics, however, m the different provinees, anid 
is best in those situated in the interior. In the 
provinces formerly inhabited by tle less warlike 
races among the Indians, whe formed early al- 
liances with Luropeans, the intreduction of negroes 
has been less necessary. Such, forexample, is the 
case with Kio Grande do Sul, San Paulo, aud the 
countries traversedl by the Amazon, The negro 
population is niost numerous in the provinces 
devoted to the raising of sugar and coffee, as Bahia 
and tio Janeiro ; and in these probably they have 
the greatest facilities for obtaining thetr liberty. 
The necroes brought to Brazil belong generally to 
Angola, Anguiz, Dengnela, Cabinda, Mozamliiyue, 
aud Congo, Since the attempts to repress the trade, 
Koromantines, or negroes frem the Gold Coast, 
whe are thought to possess 4 eteater degree of in- 
telligence, are not so frequently met with, There 
are three modes by which the negroes of Brazil 
obtain their liberty: wo may be granted them by 
their master while living, oar he may bequeath 
it to them by his will, or they may obtain it by 
ransom, 

The Brazilians divide the Indian races into 
‘Tudias mangos, civilised or converted Indians 
speaking the Portuguese language, and Tapuios or 
Crentios, uncivihised hordes. 

The general opinion has been that the whole 
American race, from the polar regions to the Straita 
of Magellan, offered no distinctive traits, and that 
it was almost impessiide to subdivide it. Buta 
closer inspection has shown that there is as great 
a difference amongst them as among any of the 
ather great, varicties of the human Trace, 

With fow exceptions, the natives of Brazil ap- 
pearto belong to the great family of the Guaranis, 
the differences m the tribes resulting from the dif- 
ferent situations 1 which they have becon placed ; 
and originating partly in physical and partly m 
moral and accilental circumstances. 

Speaking generally, the natives of Dr&zil are of 
abright yellow copper colour; short, rebust and 
well made; hair black, lank, coarse, and deficient 
on the chin; face round; check bones not, particu- 
larly prominent ; skin soft and shining ; nose short, 
nostrils narrow; mouth middle sized; lips thin; 
eves small, oblique, and clevated towards the ex- 
terior angle, They are in an extremely low state 
af civilisation; their industry bemg contined, im 
addition to the arts of hunting and fishing, and the 
cathering of wild fruits, to the culture of manioc 
and bananas. In some tribes.clothes are wholly 
or all but wholly unknown ; in others the women 


 ttibe called Tupnnambas, the chief y 
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tice of painting the skin is untversal; and some of 


. them were, an, indeed, still are, in the habit of 


inserting wooden rings by way of ornament in the 
under lip. Almost all the tubes were anuthropo- 
pliagists, devouring the captives, they had taken 
in war; but this horrid custom, if it did not en- 
tirely cease at the epoch of the conquest, has since 
fallen into disuse, Tley are in general grave and 


gerions; but they are wotwitlistanding foud of 


feasts anil pastinies; and, like the other Indians, 
are fom, to excess, of syyrituous liquors, In some 
tribes they adnut of a plurality of wives; and the 
men, ensaged in chase or i war, or sunk In apaths: 
aml idleness, devalve on the womeu the principal 
ear of the domestic concerus. It is dowbtfhal 
whether some of the more barbarous tribes have 
any idea of a Supreme Being ; but they nvostly all 
believe in the existence of malignant demons, 
whom they are anxious to coucilinte. Amery the 
is at the sine 
time elective and hereditary 5 that ts, a preference 
wis seneraly given to the son as his father’s suc- 

eexsor, though the custom «cloes not appear to have 
heen immutable. Montagne, on meeting ao die 
dian chief at Havre, inquired throuyh an tuter- 
preter, what was his nght among tis tribes mpon 
which the latter replied, ‘Ttas that of marching 
fureinost to battle: ' and this might be sail ta ex- 
oroas suceinetly theextent of power assiaed te him 
hy tus peeple, The Tupinambas chietly iuliabit the 
cost from the diver Camama to the san Francisco, 
The Corvaidos, (grinerly very AUMeTOLS, are TOW 
reduced to a number comparatively insagnaiert, 

They dwell chictly on the banks of the Rie Nipute, 

in Minas Geraes. They have one trait, that dis- 
tinguishes them from most other Indian tribes, 7.e. 

they bury thei dead, The Corvados, it appears, 

have lost much of their primitive ferocity, and 
with it also much of their furmer courage and in- 
telliyrence, 

‘The Cafuzos, a mixture of Indians and negrocs, 
are a very singtilar race. What gives them a pe- 
culiarly striking: appearance, is “the excessively 
img hair of the head, which, especially at the onl, 
is halt curled, and rises -almost perpendicularly 
from tie forehead to the heieht of a foot or a foot 
anda half; thus forming a prodigious and very 
uly kind of peruke, (Spax and Martius, 1, 324.) 

The Puris, at the commencement of the present 
eenttiry, were very troublesome enemies to the 
iraxiliana, A great many fazenidos have been 
from time to time destroyed by them, The Rio 
Doce, the &, banks of the Parahyba, San Fidelis, 
and the country watered by the Rio Pombha, in 
Minas, are the chief points exposed to their in- 
eursions, ‘Tjus race is more implacable than any 
of the Indian races of ravi. 

The Botocudos, descended from the Aymoeres, 
occupy at present the territury lying between the 
Rie Dove and the Rie Pardo. They inhabit. the 
recesses of the forests ; are littie addicted te agri- 
culture ; and are exceedingly fierce, The name 
riven to them by the Portuguese is derived from 
patoque or botoque (literally the hung of a cask), 
from the circular ernament they wear in their cars 
ant! Jigs, 

The estimates that have been formed of the 
number of Indiaus in Brazil differ in the most 
extraordinary manner, Thus, they were estimated 
by Humbollt t) amount, m d8l0, to 2an,100 
(Voyave aux Regions Equinoxales, &ce,, 1x. 179; 
xi, 104); whereas they have since been computed 
by Veloso de Oliveira at 800,000, and ly the 


Viscount de Santarem at Ladoju0d, (D2 Orbigivy, 
L’ffomme Americain, i. 291.) The latest, and, 


in all probability, most trustworthy estimates, 
ive the number of Indians at half a millon 
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Public Jncome and Ernenditure—Considering 
the small and much scattered population of the 
empire, it has a considerable revenue, but a still 
more considerable expenditure. The actual in- 
come during the four financial years 1856-60 was 
as follows :— 
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Years Hevenue 
Milrcis Fa 
1846-57 2 773, TO 2 steaee GS 
Lah Tos ma dl} ities 6,008 756 
1854-49 50/375. 724 Bye 2s 
Tseeetee | AT TOT ay BAL 


The actual expenditure during the same , period 
was ds follows -— 





ee 





Yeara Expenditure 
Bilreis # 
18AG-AT 41 928,719 4,716,755 
1857-58 med he eB 1.07 8,080 
INSM—1) Ade ld C20 aw 


1849-60 54,005,289 | 


6,075,595 | 
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Tita very small portion of the revenue is de- 
rived from taxation. The vreat bik, amounting 
te nearly two-thirds, 1s derived from import duties. 
Subjoined i is a statement of the reverie fur two 
periods: — 
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1605-00 











ranches of evenue 





Milreta ab Milreis 
Tinport Jhuties . . BF sb 203 FBT 24 oh 
SBhipping Dues... 247) ve 1 280,025 
Export Dntieg . oo. - TREBLE) Fb greenth fad eh 
‘Inland Taxes . 0. 20 9 7,065,787 8,185,034 
- Municipal Taxes. 1031 744 Lwi3.Alé 
‘extraordinary reecipts p42, 216 bb4,7 G0 
Total . . . .| 49,156,414 43,611,506 
iLoans . .« « «se ¢ 3.598, (0 5,459 285 
5247 A, 100 AF 070,791 
General Total (| £59 35, oa £5 295.464 
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The expenditure during the same two years 
was as follaws :— 
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Dranches of Exponcitare | 1346-37 | 1859-60 
Milreis Milreis 
Ministry of Interior . G50 227 0 B20 2h 
a dustice cy MN, de ALT 702 
- Foreign A(fairs: G35 574 B04 532 
» owlarine . . 4 5,610 457 9,247 431 
War. se | 10,641,768 12,087 047 
5 Winance . . .- 13,616 "408 14,750,643 
Total . . .{ 40,373,960: 51,293,400 
; Deposits paid off . . 1,659 756 2,711,88 
41,926,719 | 54 005,289 

General Total { ! £6 DTS 195 


£4,716,755 





The annual deficits in the budget, shown in the 
above tables, were covered by loans, raised beth 
at. home and abroad, ‘The pullic debt of Brazil 
amounted, at the end of the vear 1864, to about 
LX,000,0002 sterling, of w hich 1, 965,0G08, consti- 
tuted the foreign ‘debt—chietly hekd by British 
erediters— anil the rest. the funded intemal debt, 
But besides this funded debt, there was, at tlie 
same time, a floating debt, consisting of treasury 
bends and goverment paper-money, to the 
amount of 4,500,000£ sterling, The total amount 
of paper currency 11 circulation throughout the ern- 
pire was estimated, in June, 1864, at $0,021,950,000 
tilreis, or rather more than 9 000, OO02 sterling. 

Railways,—The ereat want ‘of internal commu- 
nication within the lmypeuse arca of the empire, 
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has been remedied to some extent, in recent years, | numerous in many parts of Brazil. The saints’ 
by the establishment of railways. They consist | days are said to be celebrated in a manner as. 
chiefly of four lines constructed by ntivate com- | splendid as at Rome, <A recent writer observes 
panies, and, in the main, with British capital, | that neither the carnival at Venice, nor the de- 
but with the aid and subvention of the Brazilian clining masquerades of Paris, ean convey an exact 
fayvernment. The four lines are known as the | idea of the tumult and extreme absurditics whieh 
Don Pedro IL, the Dahia and San Franvisco, | prevail during the days of the ‘ ivtrado, or carmi- 
the Pernambaen, and the San Paulo railways, | val, not only at Rio, but throughout the cities of 
‘The first-named is a tain line, which is to extend Brazil, Recently measures have been taken fur 
into the interior from Tio de Janeiro, and is in- lessening the number of monasteries and nun- 
tended to he the Grand Trunk from which many i uerias, The revenues of many of them have 
branches will ramify on cither side, The first sec- | reverted to the crown, and their buildings have 
tion fabout 40m. in extent) was commenced in | been applied to other purposes, 
iis The secomdl seefian was offered ta con- Government~—The constitution under which the 
ractors in the latter part of the same year, since | empire is governed was framed immediately after 
whic h time this seetion, 44 om, long, and coutain- | its separation from Portugal, and bears date Dee, 
ing the tunnel of Mendez has been finished, The | 11, 1828. Tt reeoenises fuur powers in the sfate, 
Whole nist be completed by Ist January, 1868, | namely, the legislative, the executive, the judicial, 
Init. it is likely te be opened from Sates. to Jun- | and the moderating’ power, or the rove il preroga- 
dhaky two vears befure that date, tive, The lewislative power is vested, for the 
The second dine, the Bahia and San Francisco, | atfairs of the empire, in a general legishitive as- 
vi long, was built by an English company, | sembty, and for provincial affairs in the previncial 
inden the ‘Limited Liahility’ Act, and opened | assemblies, Tle general legislative assembly eon- 
Jan, al, F408, The line traverses the sigur mul | sista of twe Houses, the Senate and the Congress, 
tobacco districts, andl opens up the cotton field of | Phe members of both Houses are elected by the 
the Important province of the Bahia. Ft eom-e | peaple, bit under different forms, Senators are 
mences at San Salvador, the chief port of that | chosen for life at cleetoral meetings expressly 
provines, and the second largest city iu the empire, | convened, cach of which has to nominate three 
wl terminates at or uear the town of Joazeiro, | candidates, leaving the ehoice between them to 
on the richf bank of the great river San Frauecisce, | the sovereien or his ministers, <A senator must 
the navigation of which is free snd uninterrupted be forty years of age, a native-born Brazilian, anil 
from that tewn for [000 mo inte the deterios of | possessing a clear amnual income of 800 milrets, 
Diravak lus railway cost. PR000002, an whieh | or about 90L A salary of 3AHH) muilreis, or 4004, 
Hum an interest is guaranteed of seven per cent, | for each session is paid to every senator, 
namely, five per cent, by the Dravihan govern- The members of the House of Congress are 
Toent, and two per cout. by the provincial legis- | chosen lay indirect cleetion, for the term of four 
lature of Paiua, Wears, For this purpose, the country is divided 
The third line runs from the eity and port of | into electoral districts, where every 200 voters 
Pernambueo to the town of Agea Preta m the | appoint one elector, and a mumber of the latter, 
Interior, a distanes of TX om, Tt ix iittemded to | varyine according ta population, nominate the 
prolong this railway ultimately to Che river San | deputy. The qualification for a voter is an anual 
Francisca, at the point where its waters rt enet income, of any sort, of 100 milrets, or a little more 
navigable. Both this Pernambiueo line, ane the | than Tv, "Phe electors must have an income of 
fourth Brazilian railway. that of Bahia—-a work of | 200 milreis, or a little more than 204 a vear, AS & 
extraordinary difficulty—were constructed entirely ; qualification; and the deputies must. have an in- 
by lenghsh engmeers, as well as with Jnglish [ come af 400 milrets each, or about 454. per’ annum. 
-apital, On whieh, however, there tin every case a? All voters, insertbed oo the lists, are bound to give 
guaranteed mterest of seven por eont. Hitherto, | their vates, ander a penalty, Manors, monks, and 
neither of these lines have proved eominorcially | servants are not allowed a vote; aud naturalised 
remuneralive, though they have been, undoubt- | foreigners, as well as persons not professing the 
edly, of vast benene te the country. Roman Catholic religion, are meapable of being 
Religion —The established religion of Brazilis | elected deputies, Whe latter receive a salary of 
the Roman Catholie; bi all other religions are | 2,400 milreis, or 2702, cach session, besides travel- 
tolerated, and there is not now, whatever there | ling expenses. 
may have been formerty, inuch intelerance among | "Phe aunual session of the legislative assembly 
the Brazilian Catholics, except ani the lowest : lias ce commence on Mav 3, and ‘ordinarily extends 
and least instructed classes, iidteed the ethers | over four months, Eaeh House nominates its own 
are generally distingdished ly a want of zeal in: oflicers, The two [Louses sit in general assembly 
religious matters; and are more oceupied with the | at the opening and close of the session for the de- 
outward ceremonies of religion than with its spirit | liberation of important measures; and on these 
or practical influence. Same of the clergy possess | occasions the president of the Senate takes the — 
the virtues and acquiremnents that are suitable to | chai, and the senators and deputies ait in mixed 
their station; but such is net eenorally the case; ; order. The two Houses sit apart during the rest 
thie majority being ignorant, bigoted, and not wn- . of the session, in the execution ef the ordinary . 
frequently immoral, | dhities of tegislation, The Chamber of Deputies 
Ke wlestistical affaira are under the direction of | has the initiative in the assessment of taxes, m 
an archbishop, at Bahia (orjinally a bishopric, | matters concerning the army and navy, and in the 
being the first founded in’ Brazil, in 1528, and | choice of the sovereign of the realm, should the 
raised fu the are hiepiscopal rank in 167), six ; latter act become necessary. The Senate has the 
bishops, viz. at Rie, Peranibuco, Marana, Para, | exclusive privilege of taking cognizance of offences 
Mariana, aud San Paulo; and to ‘ prelacias,’ w ith | committed by members of the Imperial family, 
eV se opal powers, viz. Govaz, and Cuvaba. The | and by senators and deputies, if committed during 
ehurch of Brazil has been for some time engaged. the session, It is alse invested with the right of 
jna dispute with Rome as te the appointment: of | -convoking the legislative assembly, should the 
the bishops, the pope claiming the sovereign right | emperor fail to do se, within two mouths after the 
af noniination, whieh the church rejects, period fixed by law. 
Monasteries anil munneries are, or rather were,; ‘The executive power is vested in the sovereign, 
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t assisted by his ministers and a council of state, 
The ministers arc responsible for treason, COrTUH- 
tion, abuse of power, and all acts contrary to the 
constitution, or the liberty, security, and property 
of the citizens, From ‘this responsibility they 
falnot escape upon the plea of orders fram the 
sovercign, The execntive functions consistin the 
convocation of the ordinary meetings of the lewis. 
lative assembly: thie nomination of bishops, presi- 
dents, aml governors of provinces; the declaration 
af peace or war: aud the goneral exceution anid 
superintenden 
legislature. The ‘moderating ? 
vested In the sovereign, gives ism the authority 
fo select niwisters unc SChatOrs | te telaporarily 
withhold his sanction from levislative measures, fo 
convoke extraordinary legishitive assemblies: to 
dissolve the Chamber of Députies ; and to grant 
Amnesties and pardons, 

The ministers are assisted by a council of state, 
consisting: of twelve ordinary and twelve extra. 
ardinary members, all named by 
life, The twelve ordinary members are coustayt Iv 
consulted on matters of adniinistration aud iInter- 
battonal questions, and form part of the coyern- 
ment, The whole twenty-four are conyened on 
specaal oceasions, The eauneillors of state, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, are mostly ex-ministers, 
The heir to the throne, if of REC, I 
councillor of state, 


At the head of each province is a president ape | 1OL5, another ¢ 


Painted by the central Boeverament : atul tn eseh 
province there are district. chambers Mula veneral 
cowici, called: the Legislative Assembly of the 
province, the members of which are nominated Ly 
the same voters who elect the (lepadies and sen 
hators, “These voters likewise olect the justices of 
the peace for the MUNICcIpal districts, 
Prosiicial elections are for four years. The Lesis- 
lative Assemblies of the pravinces exercise the 
same power within their districts as the Congress 
for the whole empire, 

Aray and Nacy.—The land forces Amami no- 
minally to from GU,00W to 3,000 mens of whom 
22.86 were wnder arms and received pay in IXb-4 


The remainder of the military force consists of 


regulary aud local militia: the former miwy be cle- 
spatclied on foreign service, while the latter de 
Wet leave the place of their abode. The loeal 
nilitia, In which every Man lrom sixteen to SEXUV, 
Whe is tot Hed in the regular niilitia 


already enro 
or the troops af the line, may be eallod Upon ty 
t defence, and is 


ferve, cousuitites an iniportan 
maintaining internal order, 


chiefly emploved in 
Une great use may be said to be that of keeping 
Wy) & certain military order among the peuple. [ts 
chief oflicers ay the ‘eapitao mars,’ or colonels, 
The navy, ie 1864, numbered (5 Sailing vessels 
and 2) steamers, The former comprised b frigate, 
bvorvettes, and 5 brigs: while the latter were all 
small vessels of from 120 to 2450 horse-power, 
Inscovery and Historical Sketch.— It is gencrally 
believed that the tirst discovery of Brazil was 
nade on thé 20th of January, 1500, by the Span- 
lards under Vincente 
Palos, and one of the comipaniona af Columbus, 
He is seid to have touched at Cape St. Augustin, 
and to have subsequently coasted along the share 
aa far as the river Amazon, and thence to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, His discovery does not 
appear fo have been attended by any important 


Yanez Pincon, a native of | 


ce of all measures voted by the: 
power, Tikeyise | 


the emperor for! 
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Adverse winds drove tho expedition so far W. 
that, on the 23th of April, Cabral fell in with the 
coust of Brazil, whieh le Supposed at first to be 
wiislands; and on Cool Vriday the fleet. cast an- 
chor in a commodious harbour, to whieh he TAO 
the name of Porto seguro. Having taken posses- 
slon of the country for the crown of Portugel, by 
erecting: a cross, and WIVing it the name of ‘Tierra 
de Santa Cruz, Cabral proceeded on his vovage, 
taking care, however, in the first Place. to sen 
tuformation of his liseavery to dius SOVOTCTT 
Seon after this Intelligence reached Portuzal, 
Linannel despatched a small squandron to explure 
the country, under the voInmaul of the famous 
Amerigo Vespucci, who liad been invited from 
Seville for that Purpose, 1502, and who made a 
Secon yovage in a subsequent Year, fia 1504, be 
ALN returned to Rurope, brhuwing with him a 
carco of Brazil wood, &e, 

Ji was hot until 150s that a 
iseovery was undertaken. ty l 
tages Whielt had acerucd on i 
did not appear to hi 
of the projectors, 


third vorage of 
wazil, as the advan- 
he former Voyages 
ive Wiswered the expectations 
Amerigo Vospucei was then 
despatched by the dite uf Spain, te whose service 
he had returned, to take PesscCxslON of the Count, 
Dart. this produced a remonstrance rane Portueal ; 


Janda dispute having arisen alnonest seme of tle 


Is by risht a; leaders of the 


| discovered theo daar 


All these | has been disputed by the Portnettese 


| 


| 


| 


results, for he made no settlement, bit merely | 


clamed the country for Spain, 


In the sume year, Pedru Alyares Cabral wag ! 


appointed admiral of a large fleet sent out ly 
Binannel, king of Poet unk, to follow up the suc 
cesshill vovace of 


| 
t 
| 
| 


expedition, it retumed to Spain 


Without effecting aayvthing of importance. Tn 
Xpecition was iitted out from Spnin, 


the command of which was assivned to Jian Diaz 
de Sols, with the ostensible Purpose of dining a 
passave to the vreal Pacilie Ocean, To this navi- 
sator Is supposed to belong the honour of hayiner 
eureal ia Laneiro, ou the st 
though the priority, im this respect, 
tonal, 
Martin Attonse de Suga. On the retum of the 
expedition to Spain, the Porfuenese caverninent 
claimed the ¢ reves, all asad remanstrated on 
this interference on the purr al Spain 

fa the reign of Foan H11., the coast was divired 
lite captamedies, many of which extemled 30 
leaves, Tt is needless to follow step by step the 
rising fortunes of the Brazilian territory, Various 
COWS Sprig Up alone the shore, which were sib- 
ject to the vieissitudes that Uhen Ustially awaited 
newly founded colonies, They were sucess yely 
taken and plundered by the French, Duteh, hingr- 
lish, &e, who, if net expelled, usually contented 
themselves with a short Pwseesston, and abandoned 
them, after frequently committing the most bar- 
héirous strocities, Notwithstanding these ealanai- 
es, the colony continued to iperense In prosperity 
ane iMaportanee under the superintendence of the 
Portuguese government, But it expertenved a 
severe chock on the annexation of Portuval to the 
crown of Spain in 88. during the rete af Philip 
II, As the mines that had been discovered, dawn 
to that poriod, yielded less wealth than those af 
the Spanish possessions in §, America, Brazil dil 
vot receive much favour from that monareh, ‘Phe 
Duteh took advantace of this lacdifivrence on the 
part of Spain; and it was not indeed watil they 
had riade cousiderahle ivr Hs, that an expedition 
was ditted oui, i Midd, to expel them from the 
termitory. , About this period, the house of Bra 
Aaiae Was restored to che throne of Portugal. 
After a lone and desperate steurele, the Dutch 
were compelled to evacuate Brazil in LS, [eice- 
forward it continued in the possession of Portugal, 
but the latter country being in a very aliject im- 
peverished state, iustead of rendering’ assistance 
tu lls colony, was compelled to rest its Pruveipel 
hopes of being able to maintain an independent 


of Jan, 1316, 


Vaseu de Gama in the east. lextstenee on the wealth aie! resources of Brazil, 
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which it subjected to all the galling and vexatious 
restraints of the old colonial systern. 

Tn 1808 a new era began in Grazil, The French 
having invaded Portugal in the course of the pre- 
vious year, the prince regent, John ¥~, and his 
court, aceampanted by a large body of emigrants, 
set sail for Brazil, where they arrived on the 26th 
of dan,, 1808. Graxil immediately ceased to be 
treated as a colowy. In the course of the same 
year, her ports were thrown open to all friendly 
aud neutral nations; and by a deeree dated the 
16th of Nov,, 1X14, all nations were allowed to 
trade freely with them, 

The revolution in Portugal in 1820 was very 
apeedily followed by a revelutionary movement uf 
the same deseription in Pernambuco: and fo re- 
store tranquillity, and anticipate the further pro- 
gress of revolution, the government, i [R21, 
proclaimed the adeplion of the Portuese cousti- 
tufien, Soon after this, the king having lett 
Brazil for Portugal, a stragele commenced betwee 
the Portnetese, wlio wished to recover their former 
ascendancy over Grazil, and the Brazilians, who 
were resolved to preserve their newly aeqiured 
liberties, which ended in the complete separation 
of all connection, ether than that. subsisting: be- 
tween independent states, between the tae coun- 
tries, ‘Fhe government of Brazil having been 
entrusted to the crown prince, Doan Pedro, he re- 
fused to admit the truops sent out by Portal to 
support her authority, or fo obey the insiructions 
aft the king, his father. In the following year, 
1822, Tirazil was declared to be a free and ride 
pendent state, and Don Pedro assumed the Litle 
of emperor, After several stonny debates, the 
project of a constitution (sce avte), sibamitted 
hy the emperor, was acceeptad: but the (lizpuites 
between the emperor and the chamber of deputies 
having continued, Uie former abdicated the throne 
in favour of His sen, ainior, in P83], and, singular 
as it may seem, the rights of the latter have 
hitherte Deen preserved; and soine attempts at 
insurrection by the republican party have bee 
suppressed without much difficulty, and yiternal 
trinquittiiy has been pretty well maintained, 

Considering the lenethened period during which 
Brazil has been colonised; its vast extent and 
fertiliny; the variety of its productions, and its 
favourable situation tor commerce, its progress Mt 
the aceumulation of population and wealth has 
heen extremely slow. This apparent anomaly 
may, however, be easily explained. The slow 
provress of Brazil, dike that of the contiguous et- 
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decent Spanish colonies, is entirely owing ta the 
vicious principles on which it was governed by 
the mother country; ta the rigid exclusion of 
foreigners from the country; the oppressive restric 
tions laid on the trade and industry of the colonists 5 
fail more than all the rest, to the ignorance of 
the Portuguese, and their inferiority, in respect. of 
sulenee and art, te most other nations of Europe, 
Portugal comld bequeath nothing to her colonies 
jut. pride, superstition, and intolerance, but Sie 
the downfall of the ald eolonial system, consequent 
on the emigration of the court to Grazil, the foun- 
dations of a new and better order of things have 
heen Inid. ‘The settlenieut. of foreigners in Brazil, 
and the unfettered intercourse she nuw carries on 
with all the most civilised countries of the world, 
have already had the best effects, And though 1 
will require a lengthened period to counteract the 
joint influence of ignorance, slavery, and a de- 
hasing superstition, Dragil is rising, not merely in 
the scale of wealth and population, but also in that 
of civilisntion,. . 

BRAZA, an island of the Adriatic Sea, near 
the coast of Dalniatia, depoudent on the circle of 


broad, aid contains 
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Tt is about 24 m. long, by from 6 to ? 
a small market town ant 2: 
villages, with Gn 1860) 15,497 inhabitants. It is 
very mountainous and rocky? im the most elevated 
parts there are large tracts quite stony, and hardly 
fit to bear the wildest plants. Great labour and 
expense are necessary to bring the ground to a fit 
state for tillage; yet the inhabitants go on pro- 
eressively increasing their cultivated land, and 
consequently their vintage, and diminishing their 
woods and cattle, Its wihe is accounted the best 
in Dalmatia: the other vegetable productions are 
oil, figs, almonds, and satfron, ‘The corn crop iy 
extremely scanty, scarcely affording subsistence 
to the inhabitants for three months in the year; 
hence they are obliged te import toa large extent 
from the mainland. The stony nature of Lhe soil, 
and the scareity of fresh water, subject the islayd 
tofrequent droughts, [Drazza wits famous in ancient 
dimes for its kids, which still continue in their 
former perfection. ‘The pastures here give to the 
flesh not ouly of kids, but of lambs, a particular 
elicacy of taste; the milk too of this island is far 
superior to that of the neighbouring COMMLT1eS, SO 
that its cheese is in great repute in Dalmatia, and 
wherever itisknowo. Bees and silk are cultivated 
with some success: and the berries of the lentisk 
furnish the peasants with oil during a scarcity of 
olives. This island belonged formerly to the re- 
public of Venice, and was ceded to Austria at the 
peace of Campo Formio. 

BRECHIN, a royal burgh of Scotland, co, Forfar, 
on asloping bank on the left side of the 5. leak, 
73m, W. from its junction with the sea at Montrose. 
Pop. 7,179 in lel; inhatited houses 782. The 
main street, which runs nearly N. and 8., is about 
amile in length, Some portions of the town are 
yery steop, particularly about the Gross, It was 
formerly walled, and was also a bishop's see: the 
bishopric was founded by David L. about the middle 
of the 12th century; and the portion of the ca- 
thedral which now forms the parish church still 
remains. Itwas originally a stately Gothic strue- 
ture, but its architectural beauty and symmetry 
have been defaced by the bad taste displayed in 
modern repairs. It is surmounted by a square 
steeple 120 ft. high. In addition to the pafish 
church, which is collegiate, there arc four Presby- 
terian dissenting chapels, one Kypiscopal chapel, 
and a place of worship in connection with the es- 
tablished church. In the churchyard, near the 
cathedral, is one of those round towers, of which 
there is only another in Scotland, at Abernethy, 
and which, it is supposed, were built by the Picts, 
but, for what purpose is unknown. It is 108 fe. 
high, is surmounted by a conical root of grey slate, 
and has no staircase, either withoug or within, In 
another part of the town is an ancient hospital, 
ealled the Maison Dieu, now used as a stable; but 
certain. funds which@pelonged to 1£ afford weekly 
allowances ta poor mhab, being the widows of 
children of burgesses. The Hed Friars seem to 
have had a monastery here, but all traces of it 
have disappeared, (Keith’s Scot. Bishops, edit. 
(x24, p. 897.) Brechin is a busy manufacturing 
place. Its staple manufacture ia linen, partly 
bleached {hence the number of bleachmg grounds 
in the immediate vicinity), and Osnaburghs, sack- 
cloth, coffee and cotton bagging. There is much 
commercial activity, greatly favcured by the Aber- 
deen railway, with which the town is connected 
by a short branch tine, The annual value of real 
property amounted to 11L2Lt2 in 1863, Brechin 
iiites with Montrose, Forfar, Bervie, and Arbroath 
in sending a inem, to the HL. of ©, 
electors, 273 in 1863, Of the eminent men which 
this place has produced, Dr, John Gillies, author. 
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of a Iistory of Greece, a translation of the 
‘of Aristotle, and royal htstoriographer for Scotland, 
eserves special mention, 
irechin Castle, which las been fer many con- 
limes the residence of tle Maules of Panmure, 
stands on a precipice overlookme the Esk, anc is 
separated from the tewn by a deep ravine. This 
castle was formerly a fortress, In 1308, it with- 
Mtued a siege of twenty days by the aglish under 
hdward Ly and surrendered only when Sir ‘Thomas 
Mule, its brave commander, was killed, 
BRECON, or BR ECKNOCK, an intand co, of 
S. Wales, having Nv the cos. of Cardigan anid 
Ratner; W. Cardigan aml Cacrmarthen , oe. Gila 
morgan and Monmouth; and E. the latter and 
licreford, Tt is about 85 m. in length, by about 
am, in breadth, and contains 460,158 acres, [Et 
Is pervaled by twe principal mountain chains, 
which, with their offsets, occupy & large portion 
of the surface. The highest summita aro tlre 
beacens of Brecknock, Capellante, and Cradle 
mountains respectively 2,862, 2,304, and 2.545 ft, 
above the level of the sea, There ire, however, a 
number of beautiful and fertile valleys, ‘The Wye 
shirts the co. for a considerable distanee. on the 
NW., and it is: traversed by the Usk, ‘Faat, and 
ether lesser streams. Climate rather severe ani 
hamid. Though a good deal Improved, agricul 
ture is still in a backward state: and no proper 
rotation of crops is observed? Oats and harley are 
the principal objects of atlenition, but a goad denl 
uf wheat is also raised, Turnuips are more exten- 
stvely cultivated than formerly, and ihe stock of 
cattle and sheep is alse improved, Karms mostly 
small, and generally ovcupied by tenants at will, 
The principal manufacture is that.of woollen loth, 
the produce of domestic industry, There are lurve 
iron works at Beaufort and Clydach, near the con- 
fines of Monmouthshire, ‘The principal towns are 
and Uuilth, The Welsh 


Brecon, Crickbewell, 
Anu ze, though still spoken in different paria of 
the co, is falling rapidly into disuse. Brecon is 
divided into 6 bund, and 66 tir. Tu UROL it hail 
12,913 inhab, houses, and 61,627 inhab. ft returns 
émem, to the I. of ©, 1 for the co, and I for the 
bor. of Drecen. Registered electors for co, 2,208 
In i865, The amount assessed to Property tax 
Was 235,0542 in [XU1, and the gross rental assessed 
fa poor rate, 20 S50, 

BRECON, or BaecKnock, a bor. and town of & 
Wales, cap, of the above oo, ab the cuntluience of 
the Elmuddi and Tarrel with the Usk; J44m. W, 
by N. London. Pop. within the parl bounds 
050, and within the municipal bounds 6,283 in 
IKG1. Brecon is an ancient, irregularly built town, 
ba a Very beautiful and picturesque site: there are 
three pemeipal streets, which (hverge from the 
hich street, and contain many well-built houses : 
the meanest buildings are towards the approaches, 
on either side ; which, However, on the tine of the 
chief thoroughfare, have been much widened and 
improved within a recent period : it is paved, and 
Jivhted with gas. There are four churches—St, 
delirs, originally attached te the priory; St. 
Marv’s, a chapel of ease (both Gothie and nearly 
Tebuilt ii Henry VILL s rete) 5 St. David's, built 
soon after the eonquest, aud one of the oldest. in 
ihe: country: and > Christ Church, a cobleciate 
church, established by Henry VIII. it is extra- 
parocbial, and has agrammar-schuol ai tached to it, 
There is an endowed free school fur 50 boys, and 
three or foar smal) charities (the principal of which 
AMOUNTS to O64 a year, for apprenticine 
children), and a borough and emMoity hall, relails 
MAO, a pood spacions buikling, in the hie 
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‘and the ward of Trecastle, which is 10 
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walls, which commands a noble range of mountain 
scenery 3 anda more retired one through the priory 
woods, The Breeknock and Aberrayenny Canal 
(39 m, longs) commences at this Lawn, and joins 
the Monmouthshire Canal (18 ni long), whieh last 
| joins the Usk near Newport. Regular passage 
| anid trading beats ply on the eanal. Weekiy mar- 
kets are hele on Friday for cattle; Saturda ¥ and 
Wednesday for general provistous; aud 3 anuiual 
fairs, for stock and agticaltural produce (cach 
preceded by a leather fair), Ist Wedtresday in 
March, 4th May, 5th July, 9th September, and 
May and November are 


16th November: those of 

also statute fairs. for hiring servants, There are 
noe muanitfactures; and its trade clicily consists 
neral consumption 


in the supply of articles of pe 
mprises the sreater 


to the reightbourhoud, which co 
part of the co. The limits of the parl, borough 
comprise the par. of St, David's, St. John’s, St 
Mary's; the Castle, and Christ Church precincts, 
m. off, and 
tion purposes. Its 
restricted to about 
wid comprise only the town 
aud some small portions Immediately contiynous, 
The tewn is governed by a mayar, 4 aldermen, and 
12 councillars, Amount assessed to property tax 
26,0004, and gross estimated rental assessacL to 
poor rate Pay77o4 inlXGl. ‘The assizes and quarter 
sessions for the co. are held iit Brecon, Brecon has 
returned | mom, to the H. of C. since the rein of 
Mary, Previously te the Reform Act tho privilege 
vested in 1] burgesses. There were 315 resistered. 
clectors in 1861, all 10, householders, Brecon is 
the chief polling town of the eo. The castle of 
Brecon was built in HM, from which period the 
town also dates its origin; many Norman families 
then settled in the eo., whose descendants still re- 
main, Jt was surrounded by strong walls: these 
and tie castle were destroyed in the last civil wil, 
by the inhabitants, to prevent a sleve, or being 
sauldled with the maintenance of a PATTISON, 

BhEDA, a fortitied town of the kingdom of 
Molland, prov. Brabant, cap. arroud. and cant, on 
the Merk, 24 m. WSW, Bois le-Duc, and 80m, 
NNEQ Antwerp, on a branch line of the rulway 
from Antwerp to Rotterdam. Pop. 13,100 in 1861, 
It is one of the strongest places in the kingiom, 
heing regularly fortilied and defended by a citadel 
rebuilt by William IL, king of fuigiand; ita po- 
sition, iu the middle of a marsh that may be had 
wider water, contributes materially to its streneth, 
It is well built, with brqad and well-payed streets; 
has 4 squares, a line quay, several canals, an 
arsenal, town-hall, 2 Protestant and 4 Catholic 
churches, an orphan hospital, éc. The pmMcipar 
Protestant church has a spire $67 ft. in height, 
The ramparts are planted with frees, And afford 
hne promenades, It is the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and of commerce; and has 
some manufactures of woallen couds, haen, hats, 
with breweries and taygicries, 

Breda was taken frof the Spaniards by Prince 
Maurice, in 1590, by means of' a stratagem sup 
gested by the master of a borat whe sometimes 
supphied the garrison with fuck With stugrular 
address, be contrived to introduee 70 chosen sol- 
dicrs into the tuwn, wider a cargo Of iurfs who, 
having attacked the varrison in the might, and 
secured the gates, their comrades came to their 


r] 


only connected with it for elec 
present nimiictpal limits are 
ouc-third of the former, 


assistance, and gained possession of the town, I 
wis tetaken by the Spaniards, under the Marquis 


Pot Spinola, in 1625+ but was finally ceded to 
) Lfolland by the treaty of Westphalia, in 10-48, 
BREDE (LA). a town of Franee. dey 27. 


ao f 


the Chateau de fa Bréde, where the ustrious 
author of the Asprit des Lois waa bornfand where 
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orphan asylums, and numerons other charitable 


institutions, Both sides the river are lined with. 
d 


he composed the greater portion of his immortal 
works, [tis a large gloomy-looking bulding, in 
the middle of extensive plauis and meadows, and 
is surrounded by a deep ditch fled with water, 
ayer which is a drawbridge, Indhe chamfer used | 
by Montesquieu, the furniture has boey earefidly 
preserved as in his time: it consists of a plain bed, 
a jew easy chairs of a (rothic shape, and some 
family pictures; the room is wainseotted, and 
fram the witdoy there is a tine view over, the 
sirrouniding country, Aloutesqudei was much 
attached to this retreat, ‘Je puis dire,’ says he, 
‘que ] a rele est it 
qu ‘iby aiten France: an chateau pres, la Halt ure 
BY trouve eu robe de chanibre, ef ponr avis dire 
ain deyer dia dit.’ 

BALES, ene of the three free German Han- 
seatieeitios,an thé Weser, by which it is intersected, 
Qi)oa, SW, Tsaabaergeli, ‘and about 37 om, direct 
from Bremerhaven. at the mouth of the Weser: on 
the railway from Elanover ta Bremerhaven, Pap., 
in AAG, AS t7 Ryan, aceardine to the Latest costs, 
ln fROo, 8070. The eity of Gremet is fifteen Ger 
rean or abont seventy: [ nelish miles distaut fron, 
aiidabout thirty fee tahovethe North Sea. Theriver 
Weser, shortly before ih reaches Breen, SeTRUTALGS | 
inka two different amms, the broader af whieh isi 
ctled the Large Weser, aod the other the Little 
Wesers the Large Weseor ruas throu the town 
Wo Bremen, dividing it inte two parts which are 
connected by astone bridge, Belew the town the 
two arms of the river reunite, aid form the Lower 
Weser, which at this point is only deep enough 
for vessels drawine from seven to erchet feet water, 
Sea-somge ships are, therefore, di gencral mnable to 
come op tothe iv of Dromen, and have to unload 
their cargoes at seme port lower dawn the river, 
Before the year PS! 7 most vessels discharced: their 

MLTeoes at Brake (iu OHdeuhure), at that ime the 
abby port of casein) on the Lower Wesery bir 
in thatvear Bremen purchased from Tanover (for 
the sum of 77.200 dodlars @old) a piece of eround 
on the right hank of rhe mouth af the Wese r, and 
founded the pert of Bromerhaven, which has sinee 
become a Wourislane tewn of about SMH) intiabi- 
tants. The Jargor portion of the city, ealled the 
olftstadé, orald town, Tes Gu the tieht. amd the 
Neustadt, or new tow, on the left bank of the 
river, Theo streets iu the latter are camparatively 
stratele amd broad. but those an the farmer are 
Hlostly narrow ar! crooked, and the fiouses bem, 
hich, they have a wlooniy appoaranec, An isdaried 
it the river is ineluded within the e Iv: the com, 


tnhinesntion belavecd is two reat HHiviséonns lednngee | 
"Thre: 


ramparts [ev Which the town wus fortnerly sure! 


kept up lay a bridge, which crosses: this islam, 
renter! have been levelled. planted. and converted 
inte fine grandes aid pramenudes, Tt tis 15 
chureles, of whieh the cathertral, bail iu i 20, ts 
this: principal the church of Si, Ausenrits has a 
spire b20 TL, in height. The wew tewn-lall for- 
therly thie archicpiscopal piulace., ts a bildiae af 
the came elaborate character as the town-lialls 
i ruses, mack adler cies of the Nerherlands, 
There is alsa ohh town-liuvil, Inutt da Piito, bee 
Heathowhich are the fagnoms wile celhirs, contamina 
vals constterably mere than V8 vearsokh thas, 
also. an exehange, Wilh eaieert aac ball-roofis; 
aoiitscton, bull in PSV!) eoutanmae a pubdie 
library, lectare and readlig-recnis; a Ureatre: a 
Itibeling enlled the Sefwding. or place of moeting 
af the elder merchants (Caretta Seaiopeen) 
mo owWelghoe-drouse 5 a peetedeepacgi ain (for screntitie 
instruction), gviuiestamiy, divh seul, sehoauk of 
COTLEET UE! sand Way igatlon, sehoal al (Leste, 
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handsome and convenient quays. 

The manufactures of Bremen are considerable, 
The principal are those for the preparation of 
snuit and cigars, which employ a great many 
hands. There are also many distilleries; nu- 
merous factories for weaving, and establishments 
for bleaching linen; with factories for the sprining 
aft cutten: Sug aT refineries tamucries, sail anc 
ealvas factories; soap and candle do, : cordapre 
do,; oil works, &e. A considerable trade is also 
earricdl on in the building andl titting aut of vessels. 

The situation of Bremen at a navigable river, 
and connected by railway with all the important 
towns of Germany, renders her the pruteipal em- 
porium of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse. and other 
wountries traversed by the Weser. In consequence, 
she las an extensive and inereasing trade. Ships 
of large size siopat Bremerhaven; vessels drawing 
from 13 to 14 ft, water ascend the tiver as far as 
Veresack, 13 om, below [iremen; and vessels not 
druwitg mere than 7 ft. water come up to the 
city, ‘Tie vreat articles of import are tobacco, 
coffee, sugar, and other colonial produets; whale- 
ail, cotton, and cotton varn, verretaule oil, cheese, 
butter, wine, tea, rice, iran, splees, and dve-woodls, 

if the artieles of export, lmens ocenpy ly far 
the most promimetit lace; and next to them are 
sniff and cuvars, with hams and bacon, oak bark, 
rags. bones, chicory, oil-cake, refined SUZar, quills, 
soap, lead, aud vitriol. 

The fullowing table, compiled from official re- 
lurns, slows the commerce of bremen with other 
nations, in the year 1863 :— 


IMPORTS IN 1RéL 








; From ee “Total al Tmporta 
, | Gold Dotlars 
The States af the f@erman Cus- |! 20,665 400 
©) toms Cnien . . . | 

Other parts of Burope . , . 18,824,527 
Greenland and British Ny America 141 651 
nite States of American  . | 10,289,740 
Stoxieo onl Clentral America . | SO8 OT 
South Americe . : * a Ne? S10 
West Tudies 20. kee! ATA t0 
Africa, . ‘ , , ot 17? f5ik 
AzliL . . ' . ; | 4077 786 
Pkt Wick Islands . ' . - | ola Age 


67, 145, L46 
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! Totnl . . . . 


EXPORTS IN PStr. 


Total Exports 











Gold Dollars 


The States of the German Cis-1 , 


, toms Union . . ‘ 80,497,680 
(Other parts of Europe, . , | 17,625,023 
| British SNurth America . . , 4? 372 
| Lritek States of Anerics . » 8,653,042 
“Afexieo and Central Aimmeriea . : 293 728 
South America ‘ . . 4 BT E826 
West Inilies  . : : . : hid 479 
Afric: . ; . . . . 206,156 
Asia . . . 219168 
Australia and RE and W ich Ts] . |45 489 
For the equipment of Aleve it) 738,550 


mitpes . ‘ . . j 


Total : . . . 
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697,406 656 


_——_ 








iremen Hats a considerable importance as the 
chief port ofrerman emigration, Tle number of 
enucrants which felt. (Germany for transatlantic 
culties, via Dremeon (Bremerhay en}, amuunted 
inthe year 1665 to Lalva; their-varivas Mestina- 
s follows :— 
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BREMEN “, 
I ; Number Number of 
Destination of Ships Emigrants 
Onehee . . . . . 2 408 
|New York . ; . . w1 16,428 
Baltimore , . . . id 1,210 
/Mexice . * ‘ . i 1 
Oacw Granada * . a 2 
i Venevucla =, . : . 3 ( 
[Brazil 2. wk 4 0 
!Tunenos Ayres ‘ : , 4 a2 
West Indies. . 15 1h 
| West Coast of Africa 3 8 | 
‘Cape of Good Hope — , 1 12 
‘Burtund, China, and Asia, 1 1 
‘Australin oo. ' . , ] os 
Honelula . . ' t 1h 
| Total. . . «| 121 18,175 | 
| . 15,187 | 


In1ss2 , 122 
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According to their nationality the above ships 
belonged to :— 
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No. of Sh ites 





JOS 


! Bremen. . ' 
British  , : , — 
llugueveriunn =, - | a 
Ollenhury . - | tj 
Other Gernan, , 7 3 
Other Conntries a 4 
Fotal . . 121 
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The North-German Lloyd steamers conveyed 
25 emtgrants ; all the rest were shipped Ju sail 
ius vessels, Compared with the average number 
of emigrants conveved from Bremen during the 
last ten years, the number ju 1803 was small, As 
a proof of the importance to the Gremen ship- 

cowners and merchants of making [Bremen a port 
a cmbarkation for emigrants, the circumstance 
inty be mentioned, that a society has recently 
heen established, consisting principally of ship- 
owners, for chcouraging emiggration, aml has pure 
chased an immense building at Bremerhaven, 
large enough te afford shelter to above 2,04) emi- 
eTants at a time, and provided with a chapel. a 
hospital, and all ether requisite accommodation. 
According te an ordinance issued by the Scnate, 
on March 20th, 1863, a0) emigrants must be eat 
veyed from Bremen to Bremerhaven or Geeste- 
mide, either ty railway or by steamers (which 
Is a great improvement on the old custom of 
sending them ia small boats and barges from Gre- 
men te the auilports), and other. regulations are 
lxtl down relative to the quality af food to be 
wiven ta the emigrants, and to their treatment 
during the varage. (Report of Mr, Ward, British 
Consul, on the Trade of Dremen, in’ Commercial 
Reports received at the Foreign Oflice, 18063.) 

Bremen is possessed of a tract of territory lying 
round othe city, au both sides the Weser, con- 
ctahving in all aboni7-t sq.m, with a pop. exclu- 
sive of that of the city, of 51.592, making the 
total pop. of the state, aceordine to the census of 
1X62, 98,575, “Te ind, which is low and marshy, 
intersected by candle. and very fertile, is mostly 
appropriated to pasture. The inhah, of the city 
aml country are all Protestants, with the exeep- 
thn of a snellenumber of Re Catholies and Jews, 
The excentive poverument is vested ina senate 
of I members cleeted far life, and the Jevislative 
authority is in the hands af the assembly of bur 
cesses (fMiirgerschafty, composed of 120 members, 
chosen by the members of the 12 enlleges or cuiles 
af the gity, A committee of BU hureosses, pure- 
sileq over by a chamman elected fur two vears, 
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has th uty of represcniing the assembly in the 

intervals ‘of the ordinary sessions. At the head - 

of thé executive are two burgomasters, who hold 
office for two years each and retire in rotation. 

The publie revenue for the vear 1862 amounted 

} to 1,642,843 thalers, or 246,4262, and the expendi- 
| ture to 1,671,251] thalers, or 250,u874 Very nearly 
one-half the revenue is raised by indirect. taxes ; 
‘While about the same amount. is expended for in- 
j terest and reduction of the publie debt. The 
latter amounted, in 1862, te 11,784,165 thalers, or 
i Lb0,1244£ ‘This sum includes a railway loan of 
_ 1,000,000 thalers, at 44 per cent., negotiated in 
1859. A peeuharity of Bremen is the payment 
of the income-tax, assessed at 1 per cent. of the 
Income on all property above 500 thalers, or 75d. 
per aunum. Only the first five thalers, or 14s., are 
paid publicly to the tax gatherer; and whatever 
sum is due above this amount, the tax-payur has 
to ihrow secretly into a close box with a slit on 
the top, in such a manner that it is impossible to 
discover what each individual has actually paid, 
Notwithstanding this facility for frand, it is found 
that the sums aumually paid for income-tax sut- 
pass considerably the government, estimates, 

To the army of the Contederation Bremen has 
to contribute +48 men, of which 101 are cavalry 
The whole of the troops of the infantry are en- 
listed for a term of five years, at a bomuty of 200 
thalers, or 304, with an annual pay of -1) thalers, 
or G4, besides board, The cavalry is contributed, 
according to the terms of a military convention, by 
Oldenburg, whieh state also furnishes mest of 
the commissioned officers, 

Bremen is sail te have been founded in 788, 
She was long one of the leadiug towns of the Ilan- 
seatic league. In (640, she was summoned to the 
diet. and alluwed a seat and yale on the Khenish 
Sbench, mi the collere ef imperial cities. In 1048, 
at the treaty of Westphaha, the archbishopric to 
which Bremen bad given name was sccularised in 
favour of Sweden, who held it till 1742, when it 
wis taken possession of by Denmark, by whom it 
was ceded to Dlanover in 1731, Bremen acquired 
from the cleciors of Hanover a fill recognition of 
tts independence and other prerogatives, which 
head sometimes beeu disputed by the Swedes, Fn 
1806, ii was taken by the Frenel: and from 1810 
fo 1X13, it was the cap. of the department of the 
Mouths of the Weser, In 1815 the old republican 
form of government was restored by the congress 
of Vienna, 

BRENTFORD, a town of England, co. Middle- 
sex, Hund, Ossulton and Elthorne, at the junction 
ofthe Brent with the Thames, 8m, W. by 8, London 
hy road, aud 105m. by South Western railway. 
Pop. 9,021 ia 1861. The town consists of one 
Jong indifferently-built. street, on the great W. 
road from the metropolis; a inodern stone bridge 
connects it with the S. bank of the Thames, and 
another (built in 1824, on the site of one very an- 
cient) spans the Brent, whieh divides the tewn 
into Old and New Brentford; the former in the 
parish of Baling, the latter a distinet parish, The 
ehurch at Qld Brentford is dependent on that of 
Maling; that of New Brentford is a chapel of ease 
to Hanwell: both are modern structures, There 
are several dixseuting chapels, three endowed free 
schools, and two national schools, A weekly 
market is hed on Tuesdays, and annual fairs 17th 
May and f2th September. There are flour-mills, . 
a distillers, and an iron foundry in the town; the 
maltiige business is also carricd-on to same extent, 
These employ many of the inhabitants; the mar- 
ket. vardens of Ealing employ others; and the 
traffic arising from its thoroughfare ia considerable, 
Pand veces another portion, Whe Grand Jae- 
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tion Canal joins the Brent a little below Hanwell, | pavement was found a bronze statue of Victory, 3 
and its communication is continued by it to the | between 5 and 6 ft. high, represented a8 a very 
Thames, un which there are several wharts, be- | fine specimen of art, 
tween the town and Kew Gardens. [rentferd is} IBRESLAT, the second lareest city of Prussia, 
usually considered the co, town, but it has no | cap. prov, Silesia, aud of a regency and cire, of 
public hall, nor separate jurisdiction. ‘There is a | same name, at the confluence of the small river 
court of requests for debts under dls, held during | Ohinu with the Oder, and ou the railway from 
the summer half year in the town; during the | Berlin to Cracow. Pop. 145,589 in 1861, exclusive 
other at Uxbridge; its jurisdiction extends over | of a warrison of 6,938 men, The city of Breslan 
the hundreds of Klthorne and Spelthorne, It is | comprises the old and new towns, with various 
ihe chief polling town, where the co. members] suburbs, some of them built on islands of the 
are nominated, Quer, aul united to the body of the town by 
BRESCIA (an. Brivin), a city of Northern Italy, | numerous bridges. Streets in the ald town mostly 
cup. prov, sane name, onthe Garza, and near the | narrow; but those in the newer parts are broad, 
left hank of the Mella, at the foot of the Alps. on | and the houses good: while the number and mag- 
fhe margin of the great plain of Lombardy, él m, 'nificence of the squares and public buildings give 
I. Milan, and 380m, NNE, Cremona, on the yail- | it an air of splendour, Among the latter may 
I 





way from Milan to Venice, Pop. 34.982 in 1862, | he specified the cathedral, fornded in 1148; the 
The city is surroninded by walls and ramyuirts, and | church of St. Flizaheth, with a spire 864 ft. in 
has a eastle on a hill op an eminence within the | eight; and several other churches; the ei-devant 
walls: the streets are broad and strayrht, and its | convent of the Augustines; the palace, now the 
uMeroUs squares, public hurkdings, palaces amd | government-house, built by Frederick the Great; 
fount, give it an air of erandenr and magniti- | the archiepiscopal palace, town-house, mint, Ca- 
cence, Tt is the seat. of a btshoprie: and has a fine | thelic gymnasium, theatre, Exchange Buildings, 
madera eathedral of white marble, begun in }604, | university, and barracks, A colossal statue Ut 
aud finished only in (82a; an elogant modern eAst-(roit of Marshal Klucher, by Rauch, was 
episcopal palace, and many churehes and convents, | erected opposite te the Exchange Buildings in 
come of which are ormamented with pictures by | [S$27, te commemorate the deeistve and important 
the masters of the Venetian school, The Palace | vielory gained by the Marshal and the Prussian 
of Justice (Pelazze Publics), built on the site of ;landwehr undtr his command over the French 
an ancient temple, is curious, as exlubittug that; wider Maedonald, on the Katshach, in 1813, The 
mixture of Gothie and Grecian architecture to be | aniversitv was founded in 1702, and has, on the 
found miso many of the edilices of Northern Italy. | average, from 700 to 800 students. Breslau is the 
it has also a fine museum of antiquities, a larve | seat of government for the provinee, has a court 
theatre, asmonte-e-piete, a public library, Iveeum, | of appeal for the latter and for the regeney, a 
gymnasium, an athenweun, or academy of scicnee | stipreme council of mines, and other adminutstra- 
and belles-lettres, wiih amimerous bespitals and tive establishments, Besides the university, it 
eleomosynary establishments, and no fewer than | has a school of industry, of deaf and tumb, of 
42 public fountains, bt is distingnished dy its in- | surgery, one Catholte, and three Protestant, evm- 
dustry and trade, Near it are large iron warks, | nasiutis, a seminary for the instruction of schoul- 
and the arms aud cuilery of Brescia have been | masters, a sehbool of architecture, a school of arts, 
Jong reckoned the best in [taly + ithas also fabrics | and au immense number of inferior schools, ‘The 
of silk, flax, paper, &e.. with numerous oil-mills - brary of the university contains above 200,000 
and tanneries, A fair commences annaally oi the | volumes, and there are several smaller collections 
Gth of August; and a large building is constructed | all open to the public. There are a great number 
outside for fhe accommodation of those frequenting: of richly endowed hospitals and other charitable 
the fair, Breseta has prodnectl many eminent: institutions. among which may be specified one 
mew, among when may be specific Tartaglia, | far faithful servants, it has mumerous breweres 
Mazauchelly, and Ago. Jam distilterics, with manufactures of linen, cotton, 
Dus «ity is vers ancient. It is supposed to: wool and silk, aliun, seap, plate. jowellery, and is. 
have been the cap.of the Cenomeni, and it subse-) the centre of a very extensive commerce, being in 
queitly became a Roman colony and aeavetpiav, | some measure the efrepot of the pruvinee, Ex- 
Howas sacked by Attila. etoe declared by Otho | clusive af its own products, the greater part of the 
lo atreeeity, it was eoverned for nearly Bit years | Ines, cottons, aud cloth manufactured in Silesia 
by its own consuls: but being distracted ly the | are disposed of at its fuirs. Metals from the 
eoutests of the Guelphs aud G Tibe Nines, it placed | mines, and timber from the forests in the upper 
Uself, in 14206, under the Venctimm government, : part of the province, are also broug)it here itt large 
It was taken by the Freel durtag Lie Learrtie af: quantities, with flax and hemp, madder, and oxen 
Cambray, and daving revellal, was retaken by i from the Ukraine and Moldavia. Exclusive of 
them liv storm in 132, when i was given up to | its other fairs, two great fairs for the sale of 
military execution, Ou this occasion, the Che-!weel are held annually io dune aml October. 
vitor Rayard, the krtglit sass pear ef sans re- |The first of these is the greatest fair of its kind 
proche, was severely wounded, Tt has also been | in Germany, the quantity sald being usually about 
repeatediv lat] wasie by the plague andl smatl- | 6,00.00) Nhs, During its continuance, the town, 
pox; andl was in part destreverl, ui 17of by the | owing to the number of persous in the Oriental 
explosian of ao powder magazine, During the cost tine, has a goad deal of the appearance of an 
ascendancy of Napoleon. ik was the eap. of the | eastern city. 
dep, of Mella. The congress of Wienna restored |! The fortifications with which Breslau was for- 
it, with the whole of Lombardy. do Austrias but i merely surreinded were demolished by the French, 
ihe war of [409, followed ty the Treaty of Villa- The ramparts have since been terelled, planted, 
franca, united the CIty. wilh the surrounding: pro- > and laid out in public watks; the bastions have 
vines, to the new kingdom of Italy. heen converted waite terraces; and the «ditch inte 
The chief interest of Bresein is derived from its | an ormamental sheet of water, to the great embel- 
antiquities, During exeavations, begun in 1420 | lishment of the city, 
and Gariinnced till PsXv6, there was discovered a Bresiua is eue of the most animated towns in 
beautiful temple of white marble, adorned with | Prussia, The inhabitants are evidently wealthy ; 
columns of ihe Corinthian order: and under thei and the iercasing wiuimber of new butldings, 
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omamented villas, and pleasure-erounds in the 
Vichhity, attest ite growing: prosperity, It is salu- 
brieus; provisions are abundant and cheap; edu- 
cation excellent; the peoie intelligent, frank, 
aud sociable; the literary institutions numerous 
und easily aceessible: and the country round 
beautiful, The condittoris, or cotfee-honses, are 
very splenic, Dram-drinking is prevalent, and 
spirits constitute the principal beveraze of the 
lewer. classes, althongh of late the consumption 
of malt liquors, particularly of Bavarian beer, or 
what is known as lager-beer, lias sreatly in- 
erased, . 

Breslau was taken from Austria by Frederick 
{he Grrert, in the course of the Seren Years’ War, 
aul has ever since fotmed part of the kingdom 
al Prussia, 

BRESSAY, one of the Shetland islands, which 
sce. 

BRESSUIRE, a town of France, dép. Deux 
Sevres, cap. arrond., on a kill, at the feot of which 
ix the Dolo; I! im. NW, Partenay. Pop, 2,263 in 
isl. The town is the seat of a tribunal of pri- 
mary jurisdiction, and of an agricultural SOCLELY, 
It: was formerly fortitied and defended bv a castle, 
Itt which was destroyed in 173, when the town 
was burit te the pround, with the exception af 
the church and of a single house, 

BREST, a strongly fortilicd marit, town of 
France, dep, Finisterre, cap, arrond, of the same 
luune, occupy the foot and declivity of a Sleep 
hill, on the N. side of a spacious hav, ucar che 
extremity of the peninsula of Brittany; 30 m, 


-“ 


NW. (humper, 182m, WNW. Rennes, and 314 
m. WSW, Paris by road, ancl 323m, by Wester 
rulway, of which it is the terminal station. Pop, 
67080 in 1863, Khe town, inelusive of its suburb 
Recouvrance,-from which it is separated by the 
river Penfeld, is about $m. in cireuit, and of a 
tnangiar shape. Drest preper (situated on the 
I, as Neeouvrance is on the W. side uf the river) 
is naturally divided mite the upper and lower 
town: In the first, whieh is the most ancient, pOT- 
tion, though containing a considerable ormber af 
goad modern cditiecs, the streets are irregular, 
crooked, and narrow, and the houses so unevenly 
placed, that the gardens of some are on a level 
wilh tlie fifth stories of adjacent ones, In seme 
places the declivity is so rapid, that the read to 
the lower town is formed by tHirhts of steps. In 
the lower town many of the streets near the port 
are well laid out, clean, and healthy; elsewhere 
they are quite the reverse. Hecouvranee, althousel 
improved latierly, offers but an unfavourable con- 
Irist to Brest, The ramparts which surround the 
tewh are pkuted with trees, and form a pleasaut 
promenade, with dine views toward the harbour, 
Zhe port, or inner harbour. formed by the mouth 
of the Poufeld, is Hiued by good quays adorned 
with Jarge aud handsome stone buiklings, Tt is 
Janudlocked, capadle of accommodating: 50 frigrates 
and other vessels, and is protected by formidable 
batteries, and by an ancient castle ou a rock atits 
entrance, A large portion of Lrest is oceupied by 
marine establishments. It has a noble arsenal 
cotablished by Louis X1V., excellent doeks for 
Inuilding and repairing ships, larse rane walk», 
and various magazines for the stores necessary to 
the fitting out of a navy, with marine barracks 
aid a hospital, In the upper part of the town 
ix the flagne, a barding for the reception ef con- 
Viets sentenced ta the galleys; and the Jarest 
elifice of its kind in France, Ut is 277 yards in 
Joni; its centre and extremities are occupied 
by the various officers having charee of the con- 
vieis; the intermediate RpLCeS ture separated into 
Jour divisions, cach capable of lodeing 500 men. 
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It eambines sceurity with salubrity., But despite 
the severe discipline enforced in this prison, it is 
said to be rather demoralising than relurmatory, 
Among other public bui (lings are the parish 
church of St. Louis, with a handsome altar, the 
fown-ball, and the theatre, There are several 
publie fountains, one of which is ornamented with 
aiine statue. Brest is the seat of & tnibuual of 
uriginal jurisdiction, and the residence of a sitb- 
prefect, a maritime prefect, and other funelionarics, 
It contains two public livrartes, a cabinet af na- 
tural history, botanic garden, and observatory, 
schools of naval artillery, navigation, medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy, societies of agriculture 
and emulation, a tribunal of commerce, aud an 
exchanjra, 

The outer harbour or road of Brest is one of the 
Mest in the world. It is of great extent, being 
capable of accommodating the largest navics, and 
has deep water throughout. The channel, Le 
Goulet, by which it communicates with the ocean, 


‘is only 1,805 yards acruss, defended on either side 


and it is further 
rock im its eentre, 


by very strong batterics ; 
sitengthened by having # 
Which oblices ships to pass close under the runs 
of the batteries. Several small rivers discharge 
themselves into the outer harbour, by one of 
Which, the Chateanlin, there is an inland eom- 
munication with Nantes. Brest has some tan- 
nenes and manufactures of glazed hats; and a 
feet of tishine boats for pulechards, cod, and 
mackercl. Its commerce is comparatively trifling, 
and mostly contined to supplying provisions to 
the marine: there is, however, some trade in 
eran, lish, and salt; and a fair for cattle, leather 
cloths, and similar articles, is hel! montily, 

This town is affirmed by some authorities to he 
the Brivautes Portus of the Romanus: but of this 
there is considerable doubt, It was of little eon. 
sequence till tt was fortified by a duke of Drittany 
in the Lith century. ft was assiued to the Mayr 
lish, in 1372, by John 1V. duke of brittany, and 
was held by them ti 1897. In 1489 it was taken 
_by the French ; and was soon after permanently 
‘united to the monarchy by the marriage of Charles 

VILE with Anne of Brittany, Cardinal Richelieu, 
being sensible of its reat natural aivantages fora 
; Naval station, began, in 1631, the constraetion of 
| the Surtitieations ane magazines, which were com- 
pleted by Vauban, in 168, In 1694, an English 
,and Dutch foree that had attacked Brest, was 
| defeated with great loss. The space includect 
within the fortification was considerably enlarged 
jin ter2. The Emperor Napoleon TL visited Brest 
12 1868, when orders were given for the construc- 
tion of & new commercial harbour between the 
Chateau aud L’ance de Kerhuon, The new port—— 
; Intended to be an outer naval harbour in time of 
Wur——was completed in L&G5, | 





BRETECIL, a town of Franee, dep. Eure, cap. 
Pup. 2,103 
abounds in iro mines, 
the working of which, and the smeiting, &e, of 
the ore, alfurd alaudant employment for the 
mhalitants, | 
DRETECIL, a town of France, dep. Oise, cap, 
cart, at the source of the Anney, 16m. NE. of 
Beauvais, Pop. 2,904 in 1861. "Phe town is ill- 
bu, ili-paved, and dirty. There are manufac- 
! tures of woollen stuits, paper, and shoes, for the 
axe of the troops and hospitals of Paris, It js 
very ancient, aud was once fortified and Jiad a 
{castle 5 ut few vestives of the Jatter or of Lie 
furtiicniions now exist. Its ancicut abbey still 
remains, ‘There are some five nurseries in tlic 
environs, 
[ LRETIGNY, a hamlet of Prance, dep. Eure et 


cant, on the tun, i6m. SW, Evreux. 
in 186t. The country 
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Loir, 6m, SE. Chartres. Jt is remarkable for a/ these are intermixed other dwellings, excavated m 
treaty of peace, concluded between France andj the rock itself: rude caverns, eardens, and trees, 


Rngland in 1360, whieh restored John. king of Crowning tle summit, at the 
Franee, to his freedom, lost at the battle of Poi- ‘ruined tower of 


S. end, is the square 
the ancient castle, leaning econ- 


tiers, in 1356, when he was made prisoner by the | siderably from the perpendicular; and the church 


Jeug)ish, 

BRETTEN, 
grand duchy of Baden, cap. bailiwieck, £2 mE, | 
Carlsruhe, on the railway from Carlsruhe to Siat | 
gart, Pop, 3,206 in 1861, The town is remark- 
able as being the birth-place ef (le learned and 
amiable reformer Melancthen, The house where 
he was born, in 11497, is still to be seen in the. 
market-place, with a statue and an inseription | 
erected to his memory in (705, This town suffered | 
much during the wars‘of 1632 aud 1689, | 

BRIANCON, astrongly fortified town of France, 
dep. Hautes Alpes. cap. arrand,, an the Durariee, 
Wom, BSE. Grrenohle, Pop. 4,510 in I86i, This 
Is the Mielest town iu Franee. being b280 metros 
above the level of the sea. From irs COT TTL Lng 
a practicable detile, leading from) [tedigent into | 
France, it has always been looked upon as one of 
the keys of the kingilom on the side of Italy, fn 
cousequence wo expense tias been spared on its 


precnable, “Chey consist principally of strone forts 
Fault on the contiguous heights, aud whieh com- 
mand ali the approaches ta the town, The two 
principal forts, Prots-Pétes and Rewedowilfet, com 
nnmicate with each otherand with the town bya 
bridge of a single arch (30 ft, (40 metres) in span, 
thrown over a deep ravine. With the exception 
of a singe street, the town is W1-built, gloomy. ane 
dirty, [t has a tribunal ef primary jurisdiction, 
aud a departmental college ; with fabries of cottun 


BRIANSK, a town of Russia in Eorope, gov. 
Orel, cap, distr, on the Desna, 65 m., WL Orel: 
Jat. oh? 1G NA, long BA? UL OL Pop. 12,599 in 
dRos. The town is very prosperums, haviug coubbed 
ifs population in the course of less than twenty 
years, It has numerous churches, a foundry af 
canons, timmeries, aml there ts iia the vieinily a 
manutactory of arms, The neishbouriug forests 
supply dine timber, 

BITARE, a town of France, dep. Loiret, cap, 
cau, on the Loire at the pomnt where it is joined 
by the canal of Briare, 25 an, S. Montargis on the 
railway from Paris to Lyons ef Rowime, Pap, 
acy mn DRO). The canal, to which the town is 
indebted for its importance, is the oldest werk of 
the kind mn France, havingt bea heswn in the 
ren al Flenry PV. though it was mot finished 
tH Vea. Wt establishes, hy means of its junction 


i 
soot, hosiery, steel and cutlery, 
| 


with the canalof Leing at Montarets, a commun. | 


meation between the Laire 
convers the various procuets of tle prov. watered 
ly the former to Parts, 

BRICOUR BEC, a town af France, dep. La 
Manche, cap. ecaut. Sn WSW. Valoenes, Pop, 
AMO in Pe. Tt has in its @nvirens a copper 
InME, 

BRIDGERNORTE, a bor, and town of Fneland, 
co, Salope hand. Sietiosden. on the Severn, (25 m, 
NW, London by road, amd Po a by Great 
Western and West Midland’ railway. 9 Pop of 
park ber 7.090. and of midicipal ber G00 dn 
POT, Ttoas divided In the river into the upper 
Hid dower tawns y the formers built up the aceli- 
Vilies and on the summit of a rock, rising abrapily 
Irom the W, bauk of the stream te the heielt of 


| 
I 
\ 
i 
i 
| 


abd the Scie: and, 


. —  —.. 2 ,  d 


- Connects 
foruitications, which are paw deemed all hut im-; 


j by subscription, for 200 bows and 150 «irks, 


of St. Marv Mag., a liandsome strueture, with a 


or BRETHEIM, a town of the: luity tower and cupola, built in i742. At the X, 


cal is the ancient church St. Leonard, with a 
square pinnacled tower, built in i-H8. Half-way 


between the two churches is a reservoir, raised an 


lofty brick columits, and looking at a distanee like 
‘handsome porticu: to this tank, water is forced 


by machinery from the river, to supply the upper 


fowh, There are several good streets leading from 
the high street to the churches; and parallel over 
these are others of a like character. A carriage 
roa wounds round the ruck, and several fights of 


Almost perpendicular pebbled steps, secured iniran - 


framing, lead up through the ruck inte the inte- 


mer af the town, The whole has a singularly 
, pleturesque ctfeet, 


and from tlie palisaded wall 
Froud the castle hill, extensive and dyersified 
views are conimmuided over a fertile and romantic 
(istrict, A handsome stone bridge of six arches 
the keawer with the upper tewn, — [ts 
streets liave an intermixture of ancient and mo- 
der houses, St, Leonard's church is endowed 
with 6004 private benefaction, and 1,100% public 


perat. mt. Mary's, formerly the castle chancel, and 
Sexemplod by king Jala from all ecelesiastical 
Jumsdtedion, is endewed with 2002, private, aud 


10004 public grant: both are curacies in private 
patronage, ‘The Baptists and Independents have 
each a chanel, There is a free gremmar-school, 
famed tn 1008, which educates 1 scholars. and 
has three exhib. to Christ Church, Oxford: a blue- 
coat school, in a tilting over one of the ancient 
gateways, where o0 beys are clothed, educated, 
and apprenticed 7 and a unational school, supported 
The 
hospital of St, Leonard sapperts 10 aved widows: 


amet cadowed almeshotises, with £432, a vear, main- 





IS0¢t. Ranyes of detached houses, many of which | 
mre dannidsoime diver struetures, arc baile eaeli: 


ever the other, so that the roofs of owe ranee are 
hewer than the foundations of the next above it, 
froin Che base to the summit of the preciptee ; with 


tan I? burgesses’ widews, The town-hall, in the 
mule of the principal street, creeted 1646, is a 
spacious Old buikling of timber framework and 
jdaster, raised on brick pillars and arches: the 
corporation qmectites and courts are held im it, 
ul the market in the eovered area underneath, 
There as a gaol, built ln the corporation in L823, 
A neat theatre, built about the same period, stands 
int the castle moat, and there is also a publielibrary, 
with a coml collection in eeneral literature, ‘Lhe 
weekJy market is held on saturday > and there are 
seven aul fairs, “There is a carpet Inanufaetory, 
and amather fer tohacea-pipes, in the town, Its 
iron trade his declined, bat nails are still made to 
samme extent y aid vessels are also lnult for the 
naAvigauon of the Severn, The ercater part of its 
labouring: pop, are employed upon the river, It 
las a spacious le of quay Noof the bridge, and 
alors every fhedity for the transit of goods, so that 
large quantities of corn, malt, beans, &e., are sent 
thither from various parts of the country, and it 
hax becume a thriving inland purt: its retail trade 
Is se very considerable, 

Previousiy to the Municipal Reform Act the 
foverument was nominally vested in 2 bailiffs 24 
aldermen, and the whole of the Lurgesses, whose 
number (nehading the former) was 684: but in 
reality it was a self-electing body of d4. Itis now 
governed by a mayer, + aldermen, and 12 coun- 
eHlers, Borough income, 154 in X61. Amount 
dssesscd to propertyotax dH lod; gross rental 
assess) to puor ratqyB2.5682 Petty sessions for 
the ber, are held every alternate Monday, and 
peneral sessions once a verar: but no felonies are 
tried, A court of recurd is Leld on the same days 
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as the petty sessions, which takes cornisance of 
actions to any amount; but not more than three 
a year are entered, ‘ 

Bridgenorth has returned two mem, to the H. of 
C. from the 23rd Edward {. 
Kieform Act the elective franchise was vested in 
the corporation and freemen, of whom there were 
O34, In 1861, the constituency consisted of 656 
registered electors, including 305 old freemen, 

Bruges was the ancient name of the borough, 
from 4 Saxon bridge over the Severn, which was 
destroyed to prevent the incursions of the Danes, 
‘new bridge was subsequently erected, 14m. N. 
of the old site; and hence the present name ori- 
winated. The [Marl of Shrewsbury built the walls, 
in which were six gates, in the reign of WIL IL ; 
the castle was built m that of Ten. H., and it bas 
since undergone many sieges, Dr. Percy, bishop 
af Dromore, was born here in 172, 

BRIDGEPORT, a town and sea-port of the T, 
States, Connecticut, on Loug Island Sound, at the 
mouth of the Pequanuek, 17£ m. SW. Newhaven, 
Pop. 8,108 in 1860. The town has a consider- 
able trade. Among the principal buildings is the 
church of the Anabaptists, who are numerous here, 

DRIDGETOWN, the cap. of Barbados, which 
BOD, 

Bripgerown, or Priparroy, a town aud sea- 
pert of the UL. States, N. dersey, on the Cohauzy, 
20m, above its entrance inte the Delaware, and a 
mS. Philadelplia, Pop. S.5d00 in 1sou, ‘The 
town has a good trade, with a foundry, aud mang- 
factures of glass and earthenware. 

BRIDGEWATPER, a bor., par., and sea-port. of 
England, co. Somerset, nnd, N. Petherton, on 
the Parret, about 7m, ina direet Hine, and 12m. 
by water, S., from its embouchare in Bridgewater 
Tay, tn the Bristol Channel, 28 m. SSW, Deristel ; 
and 1614 m. W. London by Great Western rail- 
Way. Pop. of borough P1320, and of parish 
12,120 in T8610, The town is situated ine fertile 
well-wooded plain of cousiderable extent. having 
B. the Mondip. and AW. the Ghantoek Wills; it is 
halt on both sides the stream. but lieth on the 
W., the 2 parts being conneeted by a landseme 
ren bridge of Larch. That onthe W. hank has 
a remarkalidy heat appearance, the houses heing 
well and unifornity bault, and the streets spacious, 
tloan, and well paved; the other (Fastover) is 
inferiar in these respects, but lias also of late 
vears been much improved: the whole js livhted 
by gas, and well supplied with water from many 
fine springs. The church is an ancient (lothie 
structure, with an embattled tower and lofty 
spire; there are chapels for Baptists, Pricuds, Tie 
lependents, Weelevans, Quakers, and Utitarians ; 
a free gramunar-school (founded by Elizabeth in 
1067), and two other endowed schools, each of 
Whieh educates about 30 children; almshouses, 
with an endowment of about (Xi a years and an 
Hiftrmary, established J&13, and supperted by 
subscription, The judgee’s muisian is a handseme 
modern edifice, in which the courts of justice are 
held; the market-bouse is also a pood recent 
building, with a dome and lonie portico, There 
Is @ spacious quay, accessible fo vessels of 200 
tous; iat the entrance to the harbour is difieult, 
The tide in the river frequently rises to a great 
hoght, rushing forward with a perpendicular 
front and with exitaordinary velocity, There 
are 3 weekly markets: Tuesday, for vegetables : 
Thursday, corn and cattle; Sanday, general 
provisions. Fairs are annually held on the first 
Monday in Lent, July 24 Oci, 2 (ihe principal 
one), and Deu, 273 they are for linen aml woollen 
semnds, vattle, amd general merchandise, The 
Hmpurls from foreign parts consist chicily of 


Previously to the 
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| included 242 steamers, of 21,266 tons. 
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ae it has fuw prisoners, It has sent 2 
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Wines, hemp, tallow, and timber. The imports, 
coastwise, cousist of groceries, general merchan- 
dise, and coals; the exports, of agricnitaral pro- 
duce, The slipping of the port, in 1863, consisted 
of 4.589 veascls, of 162,616 tons, which entered, 
and 2,342 vessels, of 66,440 tons. which eleared. 
Among the vessels which entered were 243 
Steamers, of 21,088 tons, while the clearances 
The 
customs duties in 1863 amounted to 7,791 The 
Taunton and Bridgewater Canal connects the twe 
places, Considerable quantities of Welsh coal 
are conveved by it inland, and the agricultural 
produce of the fertile district round ‘Tawuton, 
brought for shipment to Bristel and -other ports, 
A preat quantity of bricks are made in the 
vichuty, both common and of a peculiar kind, 
amt large size, resembling Bath-stone. ‘The town 
is divided into 2 wards, and governed by amavor, 
6 aldermen, and 18 councillors, Courts of pleas 
and of petty sessions are held every Monday, anil 
jf general sessions quarterly, for the bor.” Tt is 
| the seat of a county court, before which 752 platiuts 
Fes entered Im i8s8, ‘Fhe general quarter 


sessions fur the eo, in summer, and the eo, 
Assizes, OGG in 2 vears, arc alsa held in the 
town: at such times its gaol is usually crowded, 


mein, to the Tf, of Cy since the 28 Edw. IL; the 
right of election, previously to the Refurm Act, 
heme iu the inhabitants paying scot and lot, 
ad having resided in the town fer a certain 
period; the canstituency in 1861 consisted of 
mA regustered electors. The revenues of the 
dlues, tithes, and rents, and average about. 2.0004 


A VCur. 


icc ihe ure derived’ from market and fair 


The living is a vicarare, united with the 


j rectory of Clulton Trinity, amd in the gift of the 


crown, Rridvewater isa polling place for the KE. 
wen under the Poor Law Amendment Act. The 
net rental assessed to poor rate was 2S id8i in 
1861, aud the anwunt assessed to property tax 
BOL, | 

The town derives its name from Walter de 
Douay, to whom it was cranted by William I., 
and is spelt * Bure’ and * Brugye’ Walter, in the 
ald records, Th ihe great civil war it sided with 
the king, and being well fortified and provisioned, 
was the depositury of much valuable property, 
sent Chither for security; all of whieh, together 
with 1,000 prisoners, fell inte the hands of Fairtax, 
utter an obstinate reaytance. JPhe ill-tated Duke 
of Monmouth was proclaimed king at Bridgewater, 
previously to his defeat and capture at the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, The famons Admiral Blake, one 
cf the greatest. of the uaval herves of fuera, 
was a Native of this town, having been tern here 
un 150, 

DRIDLINGTON, a market to. of England, E, 
riding co. York, 87 m. END York, 24m. NL by 1 
Lull, (9G m. N. London by read, and 245 m, by 
(sreat Northern raibway. Pop, 3.775 in 1461, 
The town, which is aboul a mile from the sea- 
coast, cansists of one long street, with sume 
snuler streets narraw and irregularly built. A 
priory, erected in the eachy part of the reign of 
Ifenry L, at the BE. ond of the town, is, though 
much decayed, a venerable and magnificent. speci 
men of the old English church architecture, It 
was glowed with very large estates: its last 
prior Ming convicted of leh treason, was exccufed 
In looy, A part of it, used as the parish church, 
aceoninodates abuve 1.000 persons, The other 
laces of worship are those of the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Waptists, Independents, 
| Preshyterians aud Quakers, ‘Che schovuls are, airee 
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ramnmar-school, founded in 1637: two large na- | 
tional schools, an infants’ school, and a school of - 
industry, founded in 1781, te instruct poor children : 
1 carding, knitting, and wool sping. A de-j 1 
tached building, which formed part of (he priory, | 
is used for a town-hall and prison, Besides a 
brisk retail trade, an extensive corn irule ts 
carried on, The business is transacted in the 
iixchange, a neat eummodious Inailding, Hares 
are also manufacture bere, amelin the neimehbour- 
hood are several wind and waiter nitlis, and a 
steam-mill for grinding henes. The malt trade, 
which was formerly very extensive, is much 
fallen off. Markets are beld on Saturdays, and 
a cattle market every fortnight: fairs on the. 
Monday before W hitsandas, and Oet, 21,0 ride ; 
lington is a station for recenving votes at elections - 
for the FE. Rorling. 
the Yerk Union, and a private banking hese, | 
iridlingion (luay is a neat villave, about a roile | 
from Lridlington, and forma an cel. district, with 
ao pop. im IROL, of 2a7T7. lets principal street 
which is very broad, leads direetly to the harbour. 
where there is excellent anchorage + it is defended 
hy two batteries, Here are bot. and eold baths, 
and.a chalybeate spring, whose medicouel pro- 
perties are dighly esteemed. An ebbing and 
owing spring, discovered in T8111, supplies the: 
inhatatants with abundance of excellent water. : 
The port is a member of that of Hull, and has a, 
neat custom-house on the quay. [t is much | 
frequented in summer by visiiers for sea-hathing, | 
BRIDPORT, a bor, and sea-port of England co, 
Dorset, bund. Bridport, 127 m. WAW. Lendon 
by road, and £63 m,. by Great Western Kaibyvay. | 
Pop. 7,719 in IkOL, The town les in a fertile | 
vale cueircled diy tills, between the Brit: and | 
Asher, wluch are crossed by several brilges, ancl | 
unile a short distanee below the town, [tL eon- | 
sixts chiefly of three main streets, well hehted | 
and paved, with many faoulsome wacdern hatses 


on either side, The church is a cruviform struc- 
ture of the later Gothic, with an enmbattlal and 
pinnacled tewer in the centre, Tlie Fnends, In- 
dependeats, Weslevans, anc Uiituriuis, have 
each chapels, The town-hall where the ecquneil 
mect, and the barouch sessions are held, is a hanid- 
sole modern edifice in the eentre of the place; 
there is also an endowed free school, fuuacdadt 
1.08, and an almshouse, formed Pht, 
pier barbour is about one om. SB. of the flown, be- 
tween Lyme aud Portland, and is sate aml com- 
mardious, though rather shallow, 


The 


wis carried inte effect in 17-12, the corporation 
ling trustee. dir 1822 anather act passed, by 
which several private persuns were Joed with 
the corporation in the trust, and tle harbour was 
then materially improved and. enlarged, at an 
expense of nearly ZOUO04, and is new suitable 
for vessels of 200 tons; since which the inercuse 
of its trade has been progressive, i PR2 1b was 
nade independent of Lyme, within whose juris- 
diction if had previousiv been, and established 
as abonding port. The custoiis’ dities amounted! 
te 27004 in 803, The mamiactures ate—twing, 
hoes, and dishing-nets, for the heme and colouia) 
fisheries, and sail -cloth anil shoe thread : 
employ several diaundred persons. “Phe exports 
cousist chicihy of those manufactures, abd of 
Inttter and cheese, the produce of tlre ietehbour- 
hant ‘The imports cormprise hemp, 
Cents, from the Daltte ; 
shite, wines, splits, and groceries,  coitstwine. 
Fare entered the port,-in 1263, 1000 sari 
vessels. of &5 tons barden, amd there qurited 
., 


_ 


mitote 


flax, anil 


ladlow, skins, coal, culm, 


15 sailing vessels, of G7 tous, There ure 


omowh of the Maese, 


a 
| 
Am act, passed 
In (722 for restoring its piers, and forming: ashiuce, 
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weekly markets (Wednesday and Saturday), and 
3 fairs (April 6, Holy Thursday, and Oct. 10; 
chictiv for horses, cattle, and cheese}, The bor. 
is divided into 2 wards, and governed by a mayer, 
4 aldermen, and 18 ecuncillors: the revenue of 
the corp@fation derived from market dues and 
rents amounted to 4904 in 1861. Hridport has 
sent 2 mem. to the House of Commons since 23 
elw. 1. Previously to the Reform Act the right 

of election was vested in the householders paying 
scot and lot, the number of voters beuuw nearly 

500, Jn1#65 it had 46t regist. clectars, Includuiy 
16 scot and lot voters. Amount assessed to 
property tax 19,2758 in 1861, BKindpert was a 
borowgeh curiige the Saxon period: at the time of 
the Domesday survey it had 100 houses, a mint, - 
wil an ecclesiastical establishment. Its staple 


The bauks are, a branch ofgmanufacture is of remote origin: Camden notices 


a special law of Heury the Kighth’s reign, by 
which the uavy was to be exclusively supplicd 
with cordage made at Bridport; and Gibson, ina 


, uate on the passage, speaks of the failure of an. 
Jattempe in his day to form a harbour (Gibs. Ed. 

‘rit. 270.5 It confers the title of viscount on the 

» Hood family. 


BRIK-COMTE -ROBERT, a town of France, 


dep. Seine et Marne, cap. cant,. near the Yires, 


lO, NNW. Melun, Pop, 2,881 in 1861, The 
town was built ly Robert of France, count of 
Lreux, to whom his brother Louis ¥ IL. rave the 
lordship Of iirie. Its old feudal eastle has been- 
demulished. The parish chureh, founded in the 
loth ventury. 78 remarkable for the height of its 
tower, ‘The Hotel Dieu is nearly of the same age | 
as the chureh, 

BMIEG, a fortified town of Prussia, prov, file- 
sia, cap. cire,, on the Oder, about half wav be- 
tween Dreslauw and Qppeln, and on the railway 
fram Breslau to Vienna, Pop, 12,070 m= 1st, 
The town is situated on an clevatéd bank of the 
river, ever which tt jas a wooden bridge, and is 
well built and thriving, Principal public build- 
Ings, AgeymMnasium, formerly a university, to which 
is attached & goad library, a lunatic asylum, with 
several churches and hospitals, It has extensive 
manulactires of linens, woullens, and cottons, and 
carries on a considerable trace. 

BREED or BHELLLE, a fortified sea-port town 


of the Netherlands, prov. S. Halland, cap. arrond., 


on the A. shore of the island of Voorn, near the 
i8m. ¥W. Rotterdam; Ist, 
S1° SA Ui" N. long, 499° OI EL Pop. 4,504 in 
a0]. Ft is a handsome well-built town: is 
strausly fortiied; bas a good harbour, a tribunal 
af primary jurisdiction, aud scuds a deputy to the 
slates of the previnee, 

The Lnel is remarkable in Dutch histery for 
heing the place where the first foundation of the 
republic was laid. The exiles from the Nether- 
lands, whe had taken refuge in England from the 
perseciitioms of the Duke of Alva, were ordered Iry 
Qacen Elizabeth, mm couseguence of the urgent 
representations of Alva, to Jeave this kingdom, 
Beng thus driven to despair, they assembled a 
small feet at Dover, under the conamand of Wil- 
harm de Lumey, Count de la Marek, and resolved, 
if possible, to get possession of some place of 
strength in their native country, Their original 
iuteution was to make an atlempt on Encliwysen ; 
but the wind being unfavourable, they cast nnelor 
hetare Lriel, of which they touk possession on the 
Ist of April, i572. Phos was struck the first blow 
In that apparcnily most unequal and long -con- 
Hinued stragele between Tolland and Spain, that 
ended ut the independetiee of the former; a strug- 
Mewhich, whether we consider the sacrifices and 
perseveraice of the weaker party, or the bencticial 


BRIENNE 


consequences of their success, is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary and important of which history has 
preserved any account. (For an account of the 

eapture of Uriel, see Watsoiu's Philip IL, 1. p. 427, 
Sva, ert) 

Briel was the birth-place of the heroie Admiral 
Van ‘Tromp, who fell in an engasrement with the 
English, wonder lake, off the ‘Texel, on the Sth of 
Aug, 16535, 

_BRIENNE, a town of France, dep. Aube, cap. 
cant, on the great road from Puris to Chaumont. 
15m. NW. Bar-sur-Aube. Pop. 2,007 in Used, 
Fhe town has a fine castle, erected a short while 
previously to the Revolution, by the minister 
Lomenic de Brienne, It stands on an artricial 
plateau, and commands an extensive view. Na- 
poleon FE. received the first rudiments of his ediut- 
caution in a military academy that formerly existed 
in this town, lit which was suppressed in 179d: 
anid here, in isid, in an engagement with the 
Ltussisns and VPrussians, he was in imminent 
dancer. 

BRLEUC (ST.), a sea-port town of France, dcp, 
Coites-du-Nord, of which if is the capital, on the 
Gouct, near its ermbouchure in the Bay of St, 
Brieve, 34 m., WSW, St. Malo, on the railway 
from Paris to Brest, Pop. (5,441 in 1861. The 
port of St. Brienc, at the mouth of the river at 
the village of Livoud, has a handsome quay, and 
a commadious harbour, accessible te vessels of 340 
tous. The town is pretty well built. The cathe- 
dral, a Gothie edifice, was begin in 1220, and 
fintshed in 1234; there are, also, a hétel de ville, 
an hespital en a large scale, a workliouse, aud a 
theatre, The bridge over the river is a handsome 
atone structure of three arches. ‘There are some 
soot squares aud fine promenatcs, si. Brieue is 
the seat of a bishoprie, and of tribuuals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce; and it has a depart- 
meital cvllere, a diocesan seminary with 160 
pupils, a school of arts, and a public brary with 
94,000 volumes, ‘There are in the town fabrics of 
linen, serve, Hannel, and paper, with tanneries 
and breweries. The inhabitants used te employ a 
considerable number of ships in the whale and cod 
jisheries, particularly the latter, but this industry 
has preatly declined of late years, chiefly, it is 
atated, on account of the sirict laws of maritime 
eonscription, which impresses the greater purt of 
the rising generation for the Tinperial navy. The 
coast Hshery, however, 1s still carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, Horse races were established 
here in LRO7, and are kept up with preat spirit. 

BRIGHTON, formerly BRIGHTHELM- 
STON E, a fashionable marit. town and par, bar, 
of England, co, Sussex, rape Lewes, hund. Wedés- 
hourne, Vulo, Whelesbone, 47 m. S., London by 
road, and 50m. by London, lintghten and south 
Coast tailway, Pop. 24,420 in 18215 41,994 in 
[881 : 46,661 in P8415 69,673 m 18415 and 87,317 
in 1a61, The latter is the pop, within the bounds 
of the parl, berough; that of the municipal 
borough was 77,695 in 1861, rtuhton—the mo- 
derm Baim—is situated on the coast of the British 
Channel, between Beachey Hicad and Selsey Dill. 
It is of an irregular shape, being built along the 
shore, and on the slopes of a ¢entle valley, the 
centre of which, the Steyne, along, narrow slip of 
land, lying N. and &., divides the town irte the 
Kk. and W. «portions, In this valley are the Pa- 
Vilion, and St. Peter’s Church; a statue of George 
IV. by Chantrey, and a handsome fountain con- 
structed in 14d. The town EE. the Stevie, has 
been wheally lilt within the last eielily years, 
Along the cliffs, which iu this part tise high above 
the sea, lias been formed a very beautiful miarme 
promenade A wall of immense thickness (at the 


i ie 
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foundation 30 ft, wide), and from 60 to 70 ft, high, \ 
formed of concrete, protects a fine pavement, and 
a road upwards of 100 ft in width, From the 
extreme EF, entrance of the town, this magnificent 
promenade and drive is skirted to the Steyne by 
large mansions, and lodving-louses of the first 
description. Among others are those of Kemp 
Town, and its squares, a splendid range, forming 
three sides of a quadrangle, aud having a row of 
houses, of similar architectural character, diverging 
froin either extremity: the spacious area im front 
is laid out in walks, and has an arched passage 
communicating with the beach, the crescent, and 
Various spacious streets, opening from the line of 
cliff to the northward. West of the Stevne is the 
oli town, consisting principally of ald and irregu- 
lar buikiings., Many of these have, however, been 
pulled down, and on the sites of sume of them, a 
new market was coustructed in 1829, and a town- 
hail in 1831; but the latter, though larve, and 
making a good appearance externally, is not well 
adapted for public meetings. In every direction 
round the old town new streets and squares have 
been erected; particularly along the line of coast, 
called the King’s Read to Hove, where, facing the 
sea, are some fine ranges of mansions, including 
Bedford Square, Regency Square, Brunswick Ter- 
race and square, Adelaide Ferrace, Royal Crescent, 
Palmeira Square, auc numerous others. The cliffs, 
alony this part of the coast, rise only a few feet 
above the highest part of the beach: in their front 
Is a ine promenade, and, below this, a level space 
ofereen sward reaching down to within a short dis- 
tance of the water, On the Lewes ruad are Hanover 
Crescent, Richmond Terrace, the Grand Parade, 
and Park Crescent, recently crected on thesite of the 
Koval Gardens and Cricket Ground, On the London 
read are York and St. Georye's Places, and many 
structures in the cottage style. The palace called 
the Pavilion, was begun by George I V.when Prince 
af Wales. in 1784, and completed in 1827; it is 
in the oriental style, being copied from the Krem- 
In at Moscow ; its stone front extends 200 ft. ; it 
has 4 circular building in the centre, surmounted 
by a pillared dome. The Chapel Royal is on the 
W., and beliund is a circular range of stables in 
the Arabian style, lighted by a lass dome, The 
pulace is shyct out from the view of the sea by the 
Albion Hotel and other buildings; and little can 
be said im favour of the taste displayed in its 
erection, ‘Chis building and the ground attached 
to it, comprising about seven acres, have been 
purchased by the tgwn, ata cost of 53,002, and 
the place has been converted into reading an: as- 
sembly rooms, and a sort of refuge for miscella— 
neous entertainments, ‘The old church of great 
antiquity, a mean fabric, partly in the ornamented 
and partly m the later Gothie stvic, has,a low, 
massive, square tower, which, as it stands on a 
hilt L650 ft, above the sea, serves us a landmark for 
vessels, Bt. Peter's church, an elegant Gothic 
structure, completed in 1427, at the public expense, 
has upwards of 1,100 free sittings. Besides these, 
there are 1!) other churches, and 28 chapels, for 
Roman Catholics, Huntingdonians, ()uakers, In- 
dependents, Baptists, Scotch Scecders, ang Wes- 
leyan and Whitheld Methodists. There are 
mumcrous free schools, partly supported by sub- 
senptivns and partly endowed, with orphan, na- 
tional, infant, and ragyed schools, Among the 
other educational establishments are Brighton 
College; the Diocesan Training College, on the 
chifs; St. Mary’s Hall, forclergymen’s dauchters ; 
aud the Jhssenters’ Proprietary College. The 
Caunty Elospital, in the neighbourhood of the 
colleve, 1s a large and well supported establish- 
ment, ‘here ure baths of all kinds, constructed 
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with every regard to comfort and convenience, as 
well as numereus bathing: machines. The German 
Spa, in a valley facing the sea, at the foot of the 
Kiow Hill, was estatdtshed in §826, fur the Hr 
paration of artificial mineral waters, in imitation 
of the natural springs at Carlsbad, Enis, Marien- 
bad, and Pyrnont, 

All classes of visitors find suitable aecommoda- 


tion here, in furnished lodgings. inns, and hotels : - 


ofall which there is every variety, fron: those of 
the most superb and expensive cliaraecter, to the 
Plainest and most econanieal On the Dawns isa 


well kept course, where vaces are held the first. 


week of August. There are many tine promenacdos: 
amongst them, a very favourite ane is the sus- 


pension chain-pler, constructed im 1821, at an Cx- | 
pense of BU0004 : the pier head is 60 11, by 20, and 


Jas seats and awnings, with galleries mid fizhts 
of steps, to dicilitate landing and embarkation at 


different stages of the tide; the pier itself is (20y | 
Ht. in leagth div Gb ft. in width ; aud an esplanade - 


af the same dength, ol ft. wide, canucets it with 
the Stevne,  Drighton has uo harhour. and no 
maritime trade; but about 140 boats are employed 
Wdshing., Mackerel, herrings, turbot, seles, and 
skate are canght in considerable quantities, and in 
art supply the London markets, ‘lhe intereourse 
with the inctropolis, formerly effected by fast 
COMchos, his increased immensely stuce the Openuig 
of the railway, by which frequenthy 20,000 persons 
are carried down in a day, in so-called §exeursion’ 
trains, 


Lhe Reform act conferred on Briehton the pri- | 


Vileve of returning: tava members to the IL. of (. 
Phe purl, bor, ine. the parishes of Brighton and 
flove, extends over 2,820 acres, Rewistered con- 
stitueney, 3,627 in S65. By a charter dated bt 
April, (854, the municipal borough is divided dito 


6 wards, and governed by a@ mayor, 12 aldermen, ; 


anid 3G councttlors, Borough ineome, 44,101 in 
(S00) amount assessal ta property tax S6-4,2087, 

Brighton has three banking establishments, anid 
a Savings’ Dank, ‘The towu supports seyen news- 
papers, | 

hor some centuries Brighton was a mere fishing 
Village, and was frequently attacked and plundered 
hy the French; to prevent which, Henry VIL, 
erected som fortifications, which were streneth- 
ened and extended by dita, Dat it has suffered 
more from the action of the sea mudernining the 
cliffs, than fram anything else, 
Lhezaheth the town of Brighton was situated on 
that traet where the ehain-pier wow extends into 
the sea. In 1665, 22 tenements had been (lestroycd 
under the cli At that peried there still remained 
tider the chlP 11S tenements, the whale of which 
were overwhelmed ain P78 and 17S. No traces 
of the ancient town are now pereeptible,’  (Lyell's 
Geology, 1. 413, ed. 1435.) The great seawall, 
noticed above, was constructed to prevent the en- 
croachment. af the sea on the caster: cliffs, on which 
it was making the most serious irosds, 

Brighton began to come into repute in the reign 
of George TI, as a watering and sca-bathing place, 
princypuly through the writings of Br. Richard 
Kussell, an eminent plysielan of that dav, Jn 
i760 the chalyheate spring was ohserved, which 
tenled to iierease its growing Popularin. No 
doubt, however, tf was principally indebted for irs 
rapil rise, avi for the high rank it las long eon- 
Houed to hokl among watering and fashionable 
places, to the zealous and eontinucd patronage of 
Goorre TY. when Prince of Wales, and when re- 
gent and severeien. Tt has nearly quadrupled its 
popmation in the course of half a century, as will 
be scen from the census returns before civen: and 
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being the nearest port on the S, coast to London, 
will probably insure its prosperity, 
BRIGNOLES, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. 
arrond,, on the Carami, 22 in. NN EE. Toulon. Pop. 
/ 6,143 in 1461. The tewn is neat and well built, 
j and is finely situated in a forgile basin, surroanded 
| with high wooded hills, Its principal onament is 
lits magnificont public fountain, in the square 
Carami, [thas a tribunal of primary furisdiction, 
& primary normal school, a secondary ecklesiasticsl 
school, a public library, and a society of apricul— 
ture, with filatures of alk, fidaties of wine, candles, 
and taumerics, A considerable trade is carried on 
in olive-oil, wine, liqueurs, brandy, and excellent 
pruues, known by the name of drignoltes. 

BRIELON, a town of Prussia, prov. Wost- 
_Phalia, reg. Arnsberg, cap, cire. 24 m. SE, Soest. 
| Pop. 4.300 in 1861. ‘The town has two churches, 
ia vollege, an lospital, and fabries of Hnen and 
brass, In the cavirons are mines of silver, lead, ancl 
late, 

BRINDISY (an. Brundesium),asea-port and eity 
of Southern Italy, prov. Leece, cap. distr, at the 
bottom of a bay between capes Cavalle and Golla, 
and on the raihvay fram.Tyani to Leece and the 
sult of Paranto, Pop, 8,844 in 1862. In antiquity 
this was one of the most important cities of Italy, 
and was the port wheuce the intercourse between 
ftaly and Greece, and the East, was usually carried 
on. It owed thus distinction as much to the ex- 
cellence of its harbour as to its situation: but in 
malern times it is sadly changed for the worst. It 
Is stilkaf erent extent within the Walls: but the 
Inhabiledt houses do not oeeupy above half the in- 
Closure, The streets are crooked and rouch, and 
ithe houses poor and in disrepair. With the ex- 
ception of the citadel, a large heavy-luvking ca- 
Ihedral, and a few remains af antiquity, there is 
nothing tm it that deserves attention, This 
smelucholy change has been produced by the 
| hearly tatal loxs of the inner harbour ‘This, whieh 

encompasses the city on two of its sides, and is 
deep and capacious, was wuited to the outer har 
Pbour, or lay. by a uarrow entrance, like that 
leading to Portsmouth harbour or the Hlavannah, 


Unfortunately, however, this entrance havi ne been 
nearly shut up, the immer harbour was in conse- 
quence rendered inaccessible to all but the smallest 
vesseis, and it summer beeame fetid and un- 
healthy, Julius Cesar, who attempted to block 
np Pompeys tleet that had met in the inner har- 
boar, hy running: mounds into its outlets, may be 
sid to have commenced the ruin of Brindisi. which 
was completed in the 15th century by a prince of 
Taranto, who sunk vessels filled with earth and 
istones i the passage left open by Crsare The 
| dextruetion that was thus brought on the town 
hand its offsets roused at length the attention of the 
Neapolitan goy., by whom a vigorous effort was 
made in 1776 to obviate the cause of the Thischies, 
; ba cutting a new channel between the two har- 
hours, But owing, as it would seem, tu some de- 
fect in the plan, the project has only partially 
: Succeeded ; the new channel soon tilled ap, and the 
‘entrance to the immer harbour hecame nearly as 
much encumbered as before. The canal is now, 
however, kept open by dredging and otherwise to 
j the depth of 10 or 12 palmi, so that vessels of this 
| dranght of water may enter the inner nork, The 
-auter harbour, or bav, is deep aud capTacious, and 
has good anchoring eround, It is partially pro- 
tected by an island, on which a fort is built: bat 








, tf Is exposed to the casterly gales, which throw in 


aheavy sea. A vast plan tor the reconstruction of 
ithe old harbour was approved .of by the Italian: 
troverument in TNi.3, 


BRISACH (NEW) 


cap. arrond,, in a vast plain near the Allier, $0 m. 
N.W, Pay, on the railway from Clermont to Puy. 
Pop. 4,960 in 1861, The town is ald, ill-built, and 
dirty. Its most remarkable edifices are the college, 


situated yn a hill, aud commanding a fine view, 


and the church of St. Julian, a venerable Gothic 
fabric, fuunded in the 9th century, Besides the 
_ college, tas the seat of a court of primary juris- 


dictiongang has a small public library, anda sv- | 


ciety of aggientinure, Brioude was the birthplace 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, who acted so con- 
Spicuous a part im the American and Freneh revo- 
hitioms, 
Brine, is a bridge over’ the Allier, built in 18-15, 
consisting of a single arch 242 ft. in span, 
BRISACTDT CNLEW), a fortilied town of France, 
dep. Haut. Rhin, cap. cant., near the left hank of 
the Rinne, opposite to old Brisach, 9 m. SE. Col 


At Old Brioude, about 3B om” SSI. of 
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Chureh, and St. Michacl’s. The dissenters of 
various denominations form a very numerous and 
important part of the eummunity, and have a 
proportional wumber of places of worship. There 
are about a dozen endowed charity schools, Fhe 
free grammar-schoal, founded in J432, has several 
exhibitions, and two fellowships, each of 302 a year, 
in St. John's, Oxford. Phe endowments of (dueen 
Elizabetl’s Hospital, fowided by John Carr in 


(1086, produce about 5.0002 a vear. They are 


emploved to educate, clothe, maintain, and after- 
wards apprentice about 200 boys, who are lodged 


‘in a noble building lately ereeted in the Eliza— 
hethan stvle ou the NW, side of Brandon Hill, 


Alderman Whitson’s Red Maids? school, founded 


‘in 1621, has an income of about 40002 year: it 


mat. Pop, 3.456 in IROL, The town was Iuile in: 


100 by Lowa XTV., and fortitied by Vauban. Tt 
is a rerular octagon. and ia revarded as ene of 
the finest works constructed by that celebrated 
engineer, ‘The streets all terminate in a piece in 
the centre, and the Jiouses are all of the same 
height, Tt is of no impertance exeepl as a fortifi- 
cation, being witheut trade or commerce, 
BRISTOL, # citt, co, park, bor, and sea-port 
ef Kngland, at the confluence of the Avon and 
Frome, & m. SE, of the emlouchure of the former, 
in the Bristol Channel, 108m, WY. London by road, 
Cand 118 om. by Great Western raibvay, Pop, 
JO.fo8 uv lS2); P40,158 in isl; 137,828 in 185: 
ard 151,003 in 1461, The city extends over 7 
hills and their intermediate valleys, amidst a 
pieturesque and fertile district, In the alder par- 
tion, along the river side, forming the nucleus of 
the madern city, the houses were originally of 
wootl gid plaster, with upper stories: projecting 
ever TeuTow strects; laut these are now greathy 
imnislied, To the more molern and elevated 
portions of the town, the streets and scuurees are 
spaciots, mil the houses are mostly well built and 
substambial, Those of Rinsstlown, St, Michael's, 
and (litton hills on the Ny and W., rise, with their 
terraces andl gardens each above the other, like ain 
anipintheatre. ltedeliffe, on the S. lias narrow 
streets and densely crowded houses, resembling 
those of the older part of the citys but the process 
of widening them has been wndertaken by the 


parliament. Bedminster is mostly occupied Ly 
small modern tenements for the working classes, 
and fan-yards. ‘Phe whole city is well paved and 
sewered, and is hyehted with coal gas, supplied by 
two public conmpanies, Water is conducted by 


pipes taseveral public conduits and public pumps, 


aid alaa by waterworks, established wader an 
Meorporated company, which fetches its supplies 
from springs mising in the Duadry and Mendip 
Fills. ‘The cathedral in College €ircen, of the age 
ef Siephen, and ancieutly part of St. Augustine's 
abbey, is a vencralde edilice, It was originally in 
the form of a cross, and displays the different 
stvles of English ehurch arehitecture; length £74 
fect, breadth of transept 128, and of nave and 
nisles 74 do. height of tawer, 140 do. The nave 


was destroyed during the civil war in the reign af 


Charles [. "Phe Chaprer Tlouse vestiltde is re- 
markable fer its simplicity and the beauty of its 
composition. Among the other churches, belong- 
Ing to the establishment, the principal are St. 
Marty's Kedelitfe, crowning the summit of that 
hill; St. Stephen’s, with its richly decorated tower, 
the heautiful pinnacles af which, beiug in a dilayt- 
dated staie, were removed some years inves AL 


fhaproveraent Committee under a decal aet of 


mauutains, clothes, aud educates 120 young girls, 
daughters of freemen, from cicht to eighteen vears 
of ave, who are then placed in suitable BILUALIONS + 
ald, if they conduct themselves with propricty, 
they have a small portion when they marry, Phis 
school has also been revuilt in the Elizabethan 
style, aud wilh the preceding schools, is) ander 
the management of the Charity Trustees. There 
are also, the Redcliffe free granimar-achool, founfed 
1 the loth of Eliz., and Colstun’s. in 1,08, for the 
Inaintonance, clauthing, and education of 100 boys. 
esides these, there are many ether schools, sup 
ported either wholly or partially by benefactions 
and public subseriptions, in which wpwards of 
e000 children are educated, and upwards of 10,000 
reweive insiruction in the Sunday schools of the 
VaTlous sects. There are 2 Almsx-houses, which 
receive mi all 110 ald men and 286 ald women. 
Phe other charttable instilations comprise the 
Iniinnary, establishod in 1735, expable at accom- 
modating 200 patients it has an annual average 
OF TG fe and 5.0 owt pationts, who are SLL 
portad partly be its own funder! property, anc 
partly by subseriptions and donations: the General 
Hosjital, a smaller establishment than the former, 
and partly ona sell-supporting: principle: the 
peasy, wich gives medical relief to the poor 
at their of dwellings: asylums for the blind, the 
deaf and dimb, and for orphan fis: a female 
penitentiary, amd between 40 and 40 other chari- 
table secicties, which distribute in various wavs 
very consiterable sunis, ‘The peor are maintained 
under a local Act, ‘The grosa sum assessed to poor 
rate was Od0.8 84, in TSG, 

The principal public buildings are,—the Guild- 
hall, a modern structure in the florid Gothic style, 
on the site of the old huilding: the Conncil House, 
built in 1827, at a cost of about 14,0002: the Gaol, 
a larze well-arranged structure, built in 1820: the 
Bridewell, rebuilt after the riets in 1881: the Ex- 
change, an extensive building of the Corinthian 
order, was erected by the corporation in £740), Lut. 
not being adopted by the merchants as a place of 
mecting, the interior is occupied as a corn market, 
and its back forms part. of the spacious quadrangle 
it which the principal market is held. The Com- 
mercial Roots, built in 1811, and used as an 
exchange, have # handsome dome, an Tonic 
pertico,' a large hall, reading room, and various 
apartments for the despatch of business, The 
branch of the bank of England, a modern build- 


ing, la the Grecian style, adjows the Guildhall, 


)The Dristol Literary and Philosophical Institu- 


tion, a hanlsome ‘edifice, opencd in 1823, has a 
reading-room, Library, theatre, and museum: jin 
the latter are good collections beth in natural 
tustery aud the line arts, among .them Baily’s 
statue of ‘Eve at the Fountain,’ Courses of 
lectures are given, philosophical papers read, 


Saints, which has a statue of Colston, by Kvesbrack; | and ait lias oreasional exhibitions of [HAL tires, 
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lecture and a reading-room. The Bristol Library, 
established in 1772, has a collection of about 
5f,000 vols, in general literature, There are also 
law aud medical libraries; a medical school, es- 
tablished in 1434, in which complete courses of 
lectures are given, the certilicates of its professors 
being recognised at Apothecarics’ Hall; an en- 
dowed ‘ Academy for the advancement. of the Fine 
Avta;’ and an academy for the education of young 
men for the Daptist ministry, to winch an ex- 
tensive library and muscum are attached, There 
is a handsome edifice of the Connthian order in 
Princes Street, in the great room of which concerts, 
balls, and other entertaiuments are sometimes 
piven. The Victoria assembly rooms have a 
saloon 117 ft. ja length. by 44 do, in width, amd 
4X% (lo, in height. ‘The theatre was sai! liv Garrick 
te be oue of the best of its size da wurupe. At. 
Clifton are haihs aud dimmp-raoms; and connected 
with the hot wells is a handsame edifice of the 
Tuscan order. 

The Brisial channel is celebrated for its high 
tiles. 
Avon, from 48 te 49 fi. qt springs, and 28 ft. at. 
nefps, while their rise at the cutrance to the 
floating: harhour at Rownham, varies from #0 to 
$3 ft. In consequence of this extraordinary rise, 
the largest ships come up to the etty, ‘The tide 
sets with ereat rapidity in the river, especially 
between the precipitous rocks of Clifton and Legh, 
which seem to be rent asunder to admit ils 
passages and to obylate the risk of damase to 
shipping from this rapid flow of Lhe tide, and from 
crounding at low water, a spactous floating harbour, 
equivalent te awet dock, has been constructed. 
This important work, begunin {804 and completed 
in 1809, was effected by changing the bed of the 
river, But the orteinal entranee to the harbour 
beige too small to admit steam ships of the lar- 
great size, a new entrauce of the requisite dimensions 
was made to it in 84% ‘Phe harbour extends 
about 3 miles fram the entrance lock at hownham, 
toe the dam at Temple Meads, occupy ify the old 
hed of the Aven, aud the bed of that branch of 
the Frome that lics between St, Aiwrustwie’s antl 
St. Stephen's quays, and cost in all a very laryve 
sum, ‘The quicy is upwards of a mile m length, 
and so constructed ax to admit of any further ex- 
tension that any increased trade may require. 
‘There are two basins for the teniporary accomo- 
dation of vessels entering or leaving; one at 
Rewnham for large ships, the otllier below the 
iran bridee at Bedminster, for vessels wider othi 
ions, There are alse several capacious vraving- 
docks, and slip-yards suitable for vessels of any 
dimensions, The Great Western and Great Bri- 
tain steam-ships, with the Severn, the Avon, and 
others of inferior size, were built-in tle port, 

Five bridees connect the opposite sides of the 
floating harbour and rivers, viz. Bristol Brulee, of 
8 stone arehes, built in P768, spanning the Avon, 
and eonnecting the central part of the city with 


Redelitfe ; 2 iron bridges, each with a single spy ; 


of (OG ft,, one en the Bath and Wells, the other 
on the &xeter line of roads; a swivel iron bridge 
(to admit. the passage of ships), connectiug St. 
Augustine’s and (ifton with the rest of the eciiy, 
and a fine suspension bridge, completed ino 14, 
and connecting Clifton with the co. of Somersct. 
The latter formerly spanned the Thames, and 
was known as Uungyerford Bridge, I]aving been 


_ purchased from the South Kastern Kailway com- ; 


pany, the bridge was brought down here, and i 
lisnew situsiion forms one of the most pucturesque 
and stetking works of its kind a the kingdem, 
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They rise at Kinroad, at the mouth of the | 


both ends,on cach of whicha tower is erected. Fhe. - 
Avon, above Bristol Bridge, is navigable for barges 
to Hath, whence the water communiéation is con- 
Guuued to Londen by the Avon and Kennét canal 
and the Thames. ‘Three raihvays, viz. the Bristol 
an (iloucester, Great Western, and the Bpstol 
and Excter, have'termini in the city, which, con- 
scquently, has a rapid means of communication 
with the metrepalis and all parts of the country. 
Lhe Exchange market, and that of St, James, are 
open datly for general provisions; the ehief supply 
bemg on Wednesdays and Saturdays: corn and 
leather markets are held Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
The cattle-market 1s helgeon Thursdays, in a walled 
area of 4 acres, outside the city, at TempleMeads, 
| at the Junction of the Great Western and Exeter 
railways. cit the great market on the Thursday 
| preceding Christmas, the show is usually very 
fine, ‘Pwo anuual fairs, commencing Ist March 
and 1st Sept, that were formerly resorted to by 
clathicrs, hosters, and cutlers, from all parts of 
I England, having fallen into desuctude, were 
l abolished in 1887+ ‘but fairs for cattic, horses, and 
| Jeather, are still held on the above days. 
| Tristol was, for a lengthened period, second 
only to London as a commercial emporium; but, 
though its comparative importance has, tn this 
j respect, greathy declined, it cantinues to be the 
j scat af some important manufactures and ef an 
rextensive and jicreasing trade, ‘The principal 
maniiactures are those of refined sugar; brasa 
and copper wares, for the production of which 
Liristol was formerly famous, and in which the 
town still manitains her reputation; soap, glass 
bottles, crown and flint glass, chain cables, anchors, 
steam-enyities and other machinery, tobacco, 
earthenware, floor cloth, brazs wire, pins, patent 
shot, sheet lead, zine, saltpetre, tin pipes, hats, 
drugs, colours, dyes, starch, brieks, British spirits, 
(malt liquors; with extensive suda works. Theré 
alsu a cotton mill, which employs about 1,700 
k 





hamds. Many of the iron foundries are on a 
larve scale, and are inereasing’ both in their 
number and the extent of their exports. Tle 
estaulisluments fur vlass, sugrar, brass, floor cloth, 
amd carthemware, are also on an extensive seale, 
There were 8,782,000 lettgrs delivered in 1k00;° 
Y000,000 In 180); and, 10,185¢KK) in 1862. The 
pestave collected amounted to $2,5054 in 18Gt: 
83,8000 1n 1861s; and, 39,7202 in 1862. There is 
asavings’ bank, established in 1813, and 7 ope 
banking establishments, including the brauci, of 
the bank of England, “ 
Gristol carly possessed, and continucs te enjoy, 
a large share of the trade with the West Indices ; 
and amony her foreign imports the most important 
are Lhose of sugar, inolasses, rum, tea, and cocoa ; 
the next most important are those of tobfceo, 
timber, wine. brandy§ tallow, fruity, wool, hemp, 
dye stuffs, oils, saltpetre, and hides, The exports 
consist principally of the produce of the various 
manufactures of the city, with salt, iron, coals, 
and culm, in part the produce of the neiglibour- 
hood: and cotton, linen, and woollen goods, Inthe 
year 1563, the principal exports consisted of railroad 
Ind, Vielued at 15,2864; cotten manufactures, 
Jibilé; wrought copper, 27,2276; and unwrowelt 
copper, 134004. The total value of the exports 
| in 1868 was 541,074/, The customs’ duties duting 
| the aime year amounted to 1,150,5002, azainst 
| Leis l778 im P62, and 1,386,2432 an i611. The 
ishipping which entered the port in the year 1863, 
; consisted of $54 vessels, of 242,879 tons. Of these, 
| J28 vessels, of TSth006 tous, were British, and 426 
vessels, of 105,815 tons, foreign, 





The largest 
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tons, in 52 vessels, came from the United States. 
The total number of vessels which entered, in 
1863, Was 6,495, of 494,511 tons burden; among 
them 1,780 steamers, of 307,204 tons, ‘The tetal 
number of vessela which clearcd was 4,252, of 
404,042 tons; among them 1,772 steamers, of 
201,408 tons burden, ‘There belonged to the port 
af Bristol, on the #lst December, 1868, 80 sailings 
vessels and 41 steamers. Of the sailing vessels, 
183, of 5,366 tons, were under 50 tons burden, 
aid 17, of GL,319 tons, above a0, Of the steamers, | 
18 were under, and 23 above 50 tons burden, — , 
cammunicalion by steam, for the c¢anveyanec of 
goods and passengers to Trelancd was established as | 
early as 1826, and Nas led to a great increase of the 
trade with that part of the empire. Bristol also had 
the honour of being the tirst portin the empire to 
establish a regular communication hy steam with | 
the U. States. ‘Phe first vovage by the Great | 
Western steamship was performed in 18388, 

The parL and municip, limits ot Bristol coincide, 
The borough is divided into 12 wards, and is po- 
verned by a mayor, 16 ald. and 48 eouncillors, | 
Previously to the Municipal Reform Act, the. 
covernment was vested in a mayor, 12 ald and | 
i common councilors, the recorder being sentor | 
aldermau: they were a self-electat body, and tilled 
up their vacanetes from the freemen, of whom there 
were 3,100 registered. The governing charter was | 
granted im the 8th of Anne: the carliest m the 
th of Hen. HT, A court of sessions, or gaol de- 
livery (except for capital eases, now tried at 
(rloucester), is eld quarterly by the recorder. |! 
The tolzey, or sheriff's courts, for atl kinds af, 
actions nr eases under 40s, A county court is held 
at Bristol for part of the eownty of Gloucester, 
Bristol has, ulso, a district court of hankrniptey, ; 
and ¢ court of assize tor wisi prias eases, held the | 
week after the Somerset assizes, by the senior 
judge on the western cireuit, 

The county jurisdiction by water, extends over 
tie Avon, front -} m. above the city : and sca-ward, 
to the steep and that Tolmes, and to the high 
watermark, on the Enelish side of the Severu, 
from Aual’s Passage to Clevedon, ‘The corpora- 
hon are conservators of the port and harbour: and 
have the power of licensing pilots, on whom is 
eenferreaL the exclusive privilege of piloting all 
Vessels passing up er down to the EF. of Lundy 
Island, cxeept Irish and coasting traders: the 
ports af Bristol, Newport, Cardilf, Swansea, [fra- 
combe, and Dridgewater are comprised within this 
Jurisdiction, A hoard of commissioners, elected by 
the rate-payers, his the exclusive power of paving, 
lighting, andl cleafising the town; they levy an 
wiuiual assessment on the Inhab, for these purposes 
yarving from 11002 to 12,000£ The corporation 
revenues, derived fram tawns‘hod market dues and 
rents of houses and lands in the e¢ity and neigh- 
hbourhoed, as well as from rates, amounted to 
A1J16@10 t86), of which sum 25,0002 was from 
rates. ‘The Dock Conipany was iicorperated by 
an aet of 4b Geo TL; bit in 148, the doeks were 
transferred from them to the incorporation, and 
the rates have beew since greatly reduced. The 
minagemeut of the poor, within the old limits of 
the city, was vested in a corporate body by an act 
RSW c,. 32, and sobsequent acts have been 
passe regulating their unmber and powers, The 
guardians cansist of the mayor and J2 members 
elected annually by the town counell out of their 
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Bristol has sent 2 mem. to the HI, of C, since 
1283: previously to the Reform Act, the right of 
election was m the frecholders and freemen only, 
Registered electors, 13,302 in 186, including 1,854 
freemen, and 2,041 scot and lot voters, Bristol 
was made the seat of a bishopric in 1541, It is 
now, in conformity to the act 6 & 7 WL1V. « 77, 
united wrth (sloucester, in a see comprisme the 
city of Bristol, the deaneries of Cricklade and 
Malmsbury, in Wilts, and the previous diocese of 
Grloiucester, 

The Bristol hot-well, under the CHiton racks, is 
much resorted to by invalids, its waters being con- 
sidered efficacious in consumptive cases, The 
temp, of this saline spring, when fresh fram the 
pump, 1s 74° Fahy, and it then evolves free car- 
bonic acid. It issues from the cliff, between the 
high and low water-mark, ‘The hot-well house is 
fnely situated beside the Avon; ‘i carriage road 
winds from it, behind the rocks, to Clifton Down ; 
a shorter footpath at the baek also leads to that 


; Suburb, which is the fashionable part of Bristol : 


the scenery, by either line, is singularly interest- 
ing. ‘Phe acelivities are ocenpied by handsome 
edifices In squares, terraces, and crescents, formiungr 
ine pramenades; the most magnificent of these 
ranges are York Crescent, Vietorta Square, and Ca- 
ledonta Mace. Another spring higher up the cliff, 
but probably frum the same source, has baths and 
a pump-reom attached to tt The gevlogical toa- 
tures of the place may be thus brietiy described : 
—lf the entire area he divided N. and §. into three 
unegual portions, that on the 1. will fall within 
the limits of a coal formation, which extends N, - 
and ss. af the city, but chiefly to the N., about 20 
m.: its beds are thin, as compared with those of 
other coal-fields. The central or larvest. portion 
is chiefly occupied by the new red sand, im which 
saurlan remains occur; the western part is chiefly 
mountain hme, Some of the summits in the X, 
and W. parts of the city are 23 ft. above the bed 
of the Avon, In the rocks of Clifton, and the 
opposite ones of St, Vineent, quartz crystals of 
great purity acer, known as Bristol diamonds. 
There are remains of three Roman encampments 
at Clitten, Rownham, and Abbots-Leigh, 
Aecurding to Camden (tilison's ed. of the Brit, 
i. 7-f}, Uristol first ruse into notice towards the 
Close of the Saxon dynasty, It is naticed by 
Wiliam of Malmsbury as a place of great trade, 
frequented ly ships from atl parts of Europe. It 
had then, as now, anyextensive intercourse with 
Freland; but sfaves were a prineipal article of ex- 
port to that country, (Henry’s Great Britain, vi. 
268.) dis castle was built, or, at all events, en- 
latged and strengthened, by the Earl of ¢:louces— 
ter, brother to the empress Matilda. Durie the 
wars of the Roses the town was coniparatively 
undisturbed and flounshing: but in the civil war 
ef the seventeenth century it sifered severely, 
At the commencement of hostilities it was garn- 
soned dy the parliamentary army ; subsequently 
it was stormed by the king’s forees, and surren- 
dered to Vrince Rupert, The following year 
(during which it suffered under the united evils 
of pestilence and war) iL was again stormed, and 
retaken by Cromwell, who subsequently demo- 
lished rts eastle. Tu 1247 @ great improvement 
in its port was completed, by cutting a new chan- 
nel for the mver, and forming a double line of 
quay between Bristol and Redcliffe: a bridge, on 


own body, the senior churchwardens of the different: the site of the present, was built at the same 
parishes, the senior overscer of the castle precincts,» period. ‘Thence, to the sixteenth century, its fac- 
andl 44 other inhabitants. ‘The gross sini assessed tories supplied a large portion of the kingdom with 
to poor rate was 653,8702 in T#OL, and the net, woollen goods, soap, and vlass In the reien of 
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Russia. In the Jtinerary of Botoner are details 
of its trade and shipping in the fifteenth cenfury, 


which prove its extended commerce and great | 


enterprise at that pertad, Near the close of the 
fifteenth century, Henry VII. granted charters to 
Join Cahet and his two sons, which resuited 
shortly after in the discovery of Newfoundland, 
and a large part of the American continent. tn 
October, 1834, a most disgraceful riot. aceurred 
here; which, owing te a want of decision on the 
part of the civil and military authorities, was 
allowed to attain da a most alarming helwht. The 
manaion-louse, de episcopal palace, and several 


private houses, were dumm dawn; and a large | 


amount of property destroyed, 

Among the distitucuished individuals that Bris- 
tol has preduced areo—Willlam of Woree-ter, the 
fopegrapher: Win. Camiynge, the most emiment 
merehant and-sship-owner of liix day: Sehastian 
Cahat. the discoverer of Newfoundland, lor at 
Bristel, of Venetian parents; hdw. Colston, a 


merchant famous for lis benevolence and the ex- | 


tent of Jhis charilies: Sir Win, Draper, distin- 
guished by lis controversy with Jinilus; Chatter- 
ton, the poet, whose unelo was sexton of Redcliffe 
church, where the Rowley JESS. were alleged to 
have been diseevercal: Southey, the poct and 
Bitéerateur: Sir Thomas Lawrence, the emincnt 
painters and Baviey, the seuiptor. 

BRITISH EMPIRE (CHE). one of the most 
peewerful and important states of Earope, consists 


af the i<lands of Great Britain anil Treland. with | 
the smaller islands contiguous to them, and their: 


dependencies iu various parta of the world. Great 
Britain, the Jarvest. and dy Cir the riehest and 


most populaus of the Lritish Eslands. ineluides what! 


were formerly the independent. kingdoms ef baw 
land and Scotland; the former oeeupyines ila 4. 
most extensive anc fertile, and the latter its XN. 
and most barron portion, ‘These two kingrlams, 
having: been anited. form with that ef Treland, te 
United Mingo of Great Britain and Lretand, 
which eoustitiutes netondy the nuclens and ecutre, 
but the main bedy and seat of the wealth and 
power of the emypare. 
The islands of (rreat 
situated ur the Nv Athentie Qeean, off the W, 
shores of continental Europe, opposite to the N, 


narts of drance, te Netheriq|s, the pols ule al’ 


Autland, and the S. parts of Sweden sid Norway, 
between 40° gind oY° N. lat. amd 22 Bland 119 W, 
long. Great Britain, witch, from its SECT Lar 
masnitude aad imbertance, gives pame to the 
United Kingdom and fhe empire, is net aniy the 
largest of the Enropean ishands, int one of the 
largest in theawerld, [tf lies te the My of Treland. 
and approweches at its SE. extremity at Dover to 
within 2lomwoef the opposite coastal France, Tat 
as tle eonast of Great Britain stretches NNW, 
from Dover to Duneansby Head. the extreme NE. 
point of the island, while the opposite shore of the 
Continent recedes in a NEL direction, the iuter- 
vening space, called the North Sea or Geman 
Ocean, ik of very considerable dimensions, ‘To 
the Sof the British Islands we lave the [nelish 
Channel, atid Wy and N, the broad expanse of the 
Atlant. 


Great Britain is very irregularly shaped, being 


_ 


deeply indented by mumerous gulfs and arms of 


the sea. but on the whole it approaches to the 
figure of a wedge, being narrowest at its N. and 
broadest at its S. extremity. The longest. line not 
intersected by any considerable ann of the sea 
that ean be drawn in Great Britain, extends from 
Eye in Sussex (lar, 60° 477 17 N., long. 44° .}, 
to Cape Wreath in Sutherland (at. 58° a8" KN. 
long. 409 54’ W.), a distance of about 450 m, 3 and 
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its greatest breadth from the Land’s End (lat. 
50° 4’8" N., long, 5° 417 31” W.), to a point near 
Lewestofft, on the coast of Norfolk (lat. 52° 28° 
an’ oN,, long. 1° 46’ FE, is about 867 m. But, 
owing to the indentations already referred to, its 


| breadth in some places is much less, being between 


the friths of Forth and Clyde under 40, and be- 
tween the Maray Frith and the Minch under 30m. 
ifram shore to shore. %Jts area is estimated at 
81.035 sq.m. of which England and Wales con- 
tain 58.320, and Seatland (inclusive of its denendent 
islands) 80.715 sq.m. The areca ef the Scottish 
| islands ix roughly estimated at about 4,000 sq.m, 
Ireland lies to the Wy, of Great Britain, be- 
tween the parallels of 519 24° and 58° 23° NY lat., 
land of GO and 119 Wy. Jong. Ets figure is rhom- 
hoidals and though it has many noble bays and 
harbours, it is less indented by gulfs and arms of 
| the sen. and is decitedly more compact than 
Great Britain. Jt is everywhere surrounded by 
tthe Atlantic, except on its FE. shores, which are 
separated from Great Britain by St, George's Chan- 
nal, the [rish Sea, and the North Channel, From 
| St. David's Head in Wales to Cartsore Pomt, the 
distance across is abont 47 m.; from Port Patrick 
in the Rhynna of Galloway to Donaghadee, the 
distance is 22m,: but from the Mull of Cantire to 
Tor Point ta Treland, the distance is only 155 m, 
The longest line that ean be drawn in Treland. in 
lahout fhe same meridian, extends from the Old 
~VWead of Kinsale in Cork to the Bloody J'arland 
Point in Deneeal, a distauce of about 257 m.: the 
longest line that can be drawn crosswise in Tre- 
land, in nearly the same parallel of lat. extends 
from Kmlach Rash, an the coast of Mayo, to 
Quintin Point, at the mouth of Lough Strangford, 
Con the epast of Down, being about 182 m.: but in 
other places the breadth is a good deal less, So 
conveniently is Ireland situated in respect of 
water communication, that there is no part more 
thau 30 or 35 m, distaut from the sea, or from one 
of its arms, ‘The areca of Ireland is estimated at 
A212 sq.m. 
Phystewl Axpect.—Perhaps no country ever ¢x- 


isted more favourably situated, or placed under 
'more advantageous physical circumstances, than 
‘the United Kingdom, It is sufficiently extensive 
Ito be the centre of a mighty empire; and to sup- 
port, independent of any extrinsic resources, A 
very Jarge population, and, consequently, pos- 
sowses that native and inherent power that is ne- 
cossary toe secure the first condition of political 
japortanee—national indepemlenee. Its insular 
situation is aso of immense advantage: it gives a 
well-defended frontier, on which there can be no 
eneroachment, and about which there can be ne 
dispute; and while it remains comparatively se- 
eure from hostile attacks, affurds unequalled faci- 
lities fer commerce; every part of the frontier 
being, as it. were, a terminus to the * great ligh- 
‘way of nations.’ The surface of the country is 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale, moun- 
talus and plains; and while the soil 1s not so very 
fertile as to yield crops with Tittle labotr, and so 
to eneourage sloth on the part of the cultivator, it 
is in general sufficiently productive, and vicids 
abundant returns to the laborious and skilful hus- 
hbandman, Jt has been well observed of Great 
Britain, and the same is equally true of freland, 
that ‘itis not fertizle enough to make men indo- 
leut, nor barren to such a degree as to deny grate- 
fil, if not ample, returns to the industrious culti- 
vator, Ina word, it enjoys the fortunate medium 
between fertility and barrenness, “or between easy 
and difiewt culture: inclining, rather to the side 
of difficulty, and affording opportunity sufficient 
| fur industry and improvement,’ 
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All the most. valuable species of the Cerealia, | of life; and it is to coal mines that Great Britain 
as wheat, oats, and barley, suceced quite as well | owes abundant and cheap supplies of se indispen- 
inthe British Islands as in auy other country, | sable an article. Had they not existed. wood must 
Potatoes, too, and a vast variety of useful vese-| have been used as fuel; and itis quite impossible 
tables and fruits, are raised in the greatest abund- | that any attention to the erowth of timber could 
ance, Owing to the peculiar aptitude of the soil | have furnished a supply equal to the wants of the 
and chmate, no country can compare with the present population of Great Britain, even though 
United Kingdem in the laxurianee of its yerdure | a large proportion of the cultivated lend had been 
and the richness of its pastates, In consequence | appropriated to the raising of trees, That, how- 
principally of this circumstance, but. partly, also, | ever creat and signal, this is not the only advan- 
of the care hestowerd on the selection of tlie mas¢ fage derived from coal mines: they are the princi- 
improved stock, the horses, cattle, sheep, and other pal source and foundation of the manifacturine 
useful animals, are all equal, if not superior, to the ) and commercial prosperity of Great. Britain, Since 
finest breeds to be found in ay other part of the | the iavention of tie stcam-cengine, coul has be- 
work, . + come of the hivhest nportanee as 4 Movie power : 

The British Eslands are also sincularly fortunate | amd no nation, hiavever favourably situated in 
Mm respect of cHinate. Thatgh exposed to sudden | other respects, not plentifwlly supplied with this 
chines, it 1k exempled from all violent extremes ; mineral, need hope to rival those that are in 
heat amleakl, The vreat defects in the climate | most liranches af’ manufacturing industry. “Ty 
are the prevalence of cold blightine F. winds tn | What is the astonisline inercase of Glasgow, Man- 
Apol and May: and not vrequentiy, of raw | chester, Birmingliam, Leeds, and Shettield, ali 
weather in August and September, Et is but ‘the comparatively stationary or declining state of 
rarely that crops saffer from exeess of drought ;! Canterbury, Winehester, Salisbury, and other 
but. they oecastonally suffer from laekward sum- | towns In the south of ingland, to be aserihed 
ner, and autumaal rains, On the whole, how= ! Jt ennnot he pretended that the inhabitants of the 
ever, the climate of the British Islands is. former are naturally more HFENIOUL, enterprising 
notwithstanding its defects, ane of the best, if | or indusirions than those of the latter, The abu- 
Qet the very best, in Rurope, i daneée and cheapness of coal in the north, and its 

Among the other plysical ecireamstances that xearedty, auc eonseqient logh price, in the south, 
have prometed, in no ordinary degree, the pewer lis the real cause of this str kings diserepaney, The 
aid prosperity of the empire, may be specified the | eitigens af Manchester, Glasgow, and other bee- 
number and exeelence of the harbours, and the | dives of industry, are able, at & comparalively 
number of rivers, their depth, and the facilities | small expense, to put the mast powerfal and eom- 
they afford to internal comumuniention. i this I plicated machinery in motion, and to produce re- 
respect, the physical aspect of Great Britain is‘ sults quite Levond the reach of those who have 
strilingly different from that of other eonntries on ;Rot the same command over coal, or, as it has 
the face of the globe. Gaeat Britain and treland i boen happily deiined, hoarded Jabour, 
bemng islands, with uo part very remote from the! The subjoined table gives, after official returns. 
sea, it ought be supposed that their rivers would | tise: cuvarid it ies of eval and other minerals and 
be of comparatively small magnitude, and of bint | metals produced in the United Kinedem in the 
tile usein navigation, Dub the thet is listinetiv | year 1802, tugether with Are estimated value at 
ad compictely the reverse. The Thaaies, Treuty } te place of production — —. 
aid Severn, in Ragland, aud the Shannon, iu fre! 








land, aro all navienhle to a Very creat calance, 














| " . a _ 
The first, notwithstanding its limited leueth and ! Minerals snd etals | Quantities | Value 
velime of water, ranks, as a navicable channel, | ‘rans 5 - 
among the first rivers of Europes its mouth is un- Caulk. ; . | $1,638,338 | 30,409,584 





encumbered by any bar, and it is uayisated from 


-_—_— 5 


———— er 





has a greater oxtent of artificial navigation than 
any other coumutry. 

Vliclanineral riches of Groat vitazin are not Of the S1,688,888 tous of coal] produced in 1862 
merely equal to those of any other comniny, Inet | in the United Kingdom, 62,125,383 tons wore 
superior. Jron, the most usefid of all the metals, raised in England, 44090455 in Wales, 11,076,000 
i fonnd in the greatest mhuandance. and of an ex- | in Seotland, and 127,000 in Treland, (Miscel- 
ceediighy good quality, in mort parts of the em-; lancous Statisties of the United Kingdom, 
pire, The tin mines are the most productive of | Part v.) 
any i Kurope; aud there are also very productive | 2daces af People. —At the carliest period to which 
mines of copper, Jead, manganese, and other mine- history ascends, the Lritish islands wore aceupned 
als. Balt sprmyes aul beds of fose}] salt are alone by Colts or Gael, who, it is probable, had passed! 
sidhictent for the supply of the whole world. Tut! over into Britain from the COHNEUCUS coasts of 
coal is by far the most important and valuable of France, and from Britain into Ireland. To the 
all the miteral, treasures, [t is hardly, indeed, | Celie poyndation of Britain sueceeded the Grathic, 
possible to overrate the advantages (areal Britain | At a period long preceding the Chistian cra. the 

LL | . 7 . 7 og - . 
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the sea to London Bridge, a distanve of 45 Th, |) Copper, Fine 2. T4843 1,498,047 | 
by the very largest. ships. and to a much ereater | Tron. Pig. , | 613 46 9,858 O72 | 
chstance by barges, Tle Severn, Trent, avd ui Load. Metialic. : 60,113 Lis6 545 

mignon tiave been rendered navizable for barves | | ae White 1 slg Sose Ota | 
and steam-boats for the greater part of ici J Ne " " On 138 | 
course; the latter, which flows through the inte | Silver from Lead 686,123 | Tan ay | 
nor of Freland, almost fo its very sauree. The z Gold.  .  . 1,299 21,380 | 
means diorded by the rivers for facilitating inter- | | Other Metals . a 2710, 040 | 
nal communication, lave been vastly extended , Parga Po _. oe 
by the construction of canals: and, with the Total of Metals. | 7" PEs 

single exception of Tlothul, the United Kingdom | Total of Coal & Metal oo fuel ae 


HLS 


vinces of France were in the age of Caesar peopled 
by Goths, who had acquired the distinctive appel- 
lation of Belge; and it appears from Czcsar, that 
long previously to his invasion of Britain, colonies 
of Belyians had passed over into it, and then 
occupied its maritime and most fertile Portions. 
(De Bello Gullico, Jib, vy. § 12.) The Romans, 
though they subdued Great Britain, did not settle 
in great mumbers in it ; and the Belgie, by whom 
it had been colonised at the epoch of their inva- 
sion, may be regarded as the principal progenitors 
of the English nation; for, though the’ Various 
Cathie tribes who passed over into Britain after 
the departure of the Ltomans were suthiciently 
powerful tosubdie it, and one of them (the Anylés) 
sueeecde | in giving its name to the greater portion 
of Britain, they were far too few in number to have 
occupied it fully, or given it a new language, had 
their own differed materially from that previously 
in use, (Pinkerten’s Geog., art. England, and his 
Dissert, on the Goths, passin.) But the ancient, 
anid the more recent Saxon and Belgian colonists 
being essentially the same people. readily amat!- 
vamated. The invaders baving expelled the ari- 
ginal or Celtic inhabitants from the lower anil 
more fruithil parts of the country, the latter were 
compelled ta resort. to the fastiesses of Wales, the 
Highlands of Seotland, and the remote parts at 
Devon anid Coruwall. The facilities which these 
countries alforded for Tesisting and eluding a 
invading foree, prevented them being overrun hy 
the Goths, They were never subdued by the 
omen legions ; aid at this moment we find them 
4 distinct race, speaking the language of their 
remote qncestars, . 

The temporary conquest of England by the 
Danes, and its subsequent subjugation by the 
Normans, however important im other respects, 
made no sensitle change in the stock of the inu- 
bitants, ‘The Normansz, though long settled in 
France, where they had acquired the use of the 
French language, origimally emijvzrated from: Nor- 
way ; and belonzed, as well as the Danes, to the 
Gothic fanily, — 

The Romans did ‘not invade Ircland ; and the 
Goths do not appear tu have passed over into It. 
at least in any considerable numbers. Hence Its 
population, jn so far as it is not alloyed by emi- 
grants from England, since the invasion wider 
Henry 11. and their descendants, may be revarded 
as of Celtic origin, In fact, the Irish languaye, a 
dialect of the Gaelic, is at this moment spoken to 
the almost total exdlusion of Moglish, im Various 
secluded districts of Ireland; and it is generaily 


considered that nearly two-thirds of the people at 
that island are descended frourfthe ancient occue ; 


pants of the country. | 

Population,— The progress of population in Great 
Britain and Ircland was long very slow. Latterly; 
however, it has increased with extraorduiiry ra- 
pidity, chielly in couscquence of the wondertul 
rise of manufactures and cominerce. - 

The popidation of England and Scotland was, for 
the first time, determined by actual enumeration in 
L801: stnee which a census las been taken every 
ten years, In Sreland, an licoamplete celsius was 
taken in 1828: but it was pot till 1821 that the 
population of that part of the empire was exactly 
ascertained. The yveristration of Inrths and deaths. 
an most indispensable 
of the census retiins, was 
Ireland till the vear isG4, while in England it 
commenced in 1457, and in Seotland m foo. 

‘Lhe striking progress of the population of the 
Enited Kingdom in the course of a century ul 
a half will be seen in the following condensed 
abatement :— 
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basis and accompaument - 
not introduced lite : 
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United Kingdom 

Years Population 
vee eee | 

1700 | 7,650 000 
17 ol 9,670,000 
TRO] 15 BCH) CH) 
Laat 97 745,045 
186] | 


29 321 288 


is period, the 


In England and Wales, during th 
progress was as follows :— 
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i 
| Engiand and Wales 


—_ eee 





¥ eave Population 


—— 





L6Df 


| | 
| 8,500,000 
| | W10 AGG 827 
1730 5687 84 
| 17) 6,059 oad 
1760 8170, 750 
17R0 7 S14, 827 
| TROL 9 187,176 
at | 17,907 400 
| Isui | 20,228,497 


= 








In Scotland, as will be seen from the subjoinect 
‘table, the ratio of increase was far less strikiig: :— 
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| Scotland 

| Years Population 
ii 1 OO, 000) 
wri 1,264,380 
181 1 599 048 
Taal oARS 742 
1861 3,06, SU8 


ee —_ —_——__- 


—_—_— 


The increase of population in Ireland, and the 
decrease in the last decennial peried, shows seme 
‘notable features — 
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——— sr ee 


Ireland 


























| “Years ® Population | 
1873 4,100,000 
| 1712 2 099 094 
174 o3Te sd 
| 477 2690,556 | 
| 178A 7 844,939 
| 1805 5,395 A456 
| 8d 6061 830 | 
* 1861 5 Sol} 300 | 
| Subjoined is a summary of the census returns of 
| (RG1, together with the proportion of population iit 
each of the divisions of the United Kingdom :— 
| —_—_— ae ee —_——_— 
Toint Propertion of 
| . Population | population 
ee ee _ —_— j— . _ 
.| Uuited Kingiom 29,321,288 | 109-0 
one -— —_- + meee -- . —_.. 
-' England and Wales. . , 20,228,497 | G1 
1 Seochind ‘ * . 5,005,808 3 1h 
i) Iraand . . . 4 840309 | 19'9 
-| Tstands in the British Seas 144,074 "Th 








=u 

















| Tt will be seen from the preceding tabular state- 
ments that the pop. of the United Kingdom in- 
creased by about thirteen and a-half millions i 
the course of the sixty years, from 1801 to 1661. 
This bierease, however, was net regular, for while 
it amndunted to full fifty per cent, cluring the first 
half of this period, 1f was not more than twenty 11 
ithe second half, ‘This serious retardation m the 
‘yate of progress has been ascribed, partly, to a 
_yastly augmented emigration, made possible hy the 
i perfcetion of all the means of international com- 
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munication, and partly, and to a still greater] ports of embarkation of emigrants in the year 
extent, to the fact, demonstrated by experience | 1862 :— 
that as soon aa the density of population rises to a 


certain point, the increase of population becomes Ports 1842 | 
gradually lessened, --_—__---__-- .- _ - 
According to the census of 1861, the maie pop. fp: London, .  . ,! 0, 875 7 
ef the United Kingdom, including the absent sol- ‘Plymouth . 2.00.) 8,737 
diers and sailors, was 14,380,634: the female pop, || In England.<  Liverpooh . .  .| 64,314 ! 


‘ : Bouthampton ™  , J: D816 


was 14,954,154: the females, therefore, exceciled | 
aS NO" 2 THETEOTs EXC | Other Ports... | BO 


the males by 373,050, and this excess of more than 
half a million is jarerely increased by excluding 

the men sery ing out of the couniry, To every 

100 males in the British islands there were 106 (| Glasgow and Creenoek snag 
females. No doubt the disproportion of the sexes || 45 Scotland | | Other Ports... ts 1 


— ——— ————— — -- 


Total . . .! 93,402 


a. 


existed long betore it was made apparent by the 
first enumeration in 1801, and of late years it 


: . . . . Total . . . 8,959 | 
has been increasing, as the following figures will : 
| 
| 





| 

show :—- e ‘om of Pomater " “Belfast. oo... AY 

Census Yea roportlon of Females bo every : Cork . . . 14,155 

Males in the United Kinugilom ! ln Ireland . Galway ; ; ; 153 

1841 1nd-9 : ' Londonderry - 5,072 

[ki Tad |. Gther Forts . ; .! 224 

LRGL Lib | i 

1 4 - t _ ~~ i 
In (reat Britain, of children born alive, 105. . | Tol 2,  .! 19,663 | 
devs are born to £00 girla, and the proportion in: : a aa 
France is nearly the same, The males continge!; Total from United Kingdom =. . | 122 214 | 


—--a4-. 











to preponderate until the seventeenth vear, when 
the number of the two sexes are nearly equal: at 


‘Lhe tetal number of emigrants who left the 
all subsequent ares -the females are in excess of 


United Kingdom in the sixteen years, 1849 to 
the males, the change in the proportions being | 1864, amounted to pearly fuur millions, PHA rise 
maimiy due to a difference in degree of the clau- 7) yy fall of emigration during these sixteen years 
gers to which they are exposed, to a lower rate of | j, coucisely shown in the subjvined table :— 
mortality amongst females from diseases as well 


as from violent. causes, and to emigration, ‘The es 


| Numer of Fumber of 


disparity of the sexes has always been regarded Years | Emigrants | Years [Sumber of | Emigrant 
as one of the Jeast satisfactory conditions of the pe seems te or a 
population of the United Kingdom, but ina country | IS49 © gN94es | 1857 812.875 
where mare than three millions of adult women Ge ae 18,972 
are withdrawn more or less from tlomestic duties | an ee ; Baa, NBR 1840 ta, babe 
to follow employments in the different. manutac- ana | aie wwe Rel | aP 750 
tures and tradea, the evil is not without some -oqgsa ) oo gustiya 1 yee 1] ONE 
Initigation, At the same time, it must not be for- INN ° ViaS0T | 1808 7 233 758 
yotten that in Australia and other British colomes | Isa $0 L7H Abt | 186d 7 





the proportion of the sexes is reversed to such an : iene 


extent as toe render a well-organised system of. aan re . . 
female emigration from the mother country highly Of the 223,748 emigrants who left the United 
Kingdom in the year 1863, there were—English, 


desirable, (See AUSTRALASIA.) + 
_ 61,243 Sceteh, 15,230: Irish, 116,391; foreigners, 
Emigration.— The munber uf persons who an- | 7.833; pot distinguished, 23,061. 


neally quit the Uiuted Kingdom te found a home | . 
in other countrics is very considerable. Subjoined | _ In the twenty-three years ending 1865, there 
is a statement of the emigratinn for the three | were 276,837 cmigrants sent out to Australia by 


years 186i=62, with destination of the emigrants — the Government ¥ migration Board, 38 yt20 of 
’ them were nominated in virtue of contributions in 


the colony from priyate sources, amounting to 


_ ae . _ = - ee Len 


| Destination of Fmigrante | Years | United inom | Lé4,2902 ‘Phe total passage money was 3,063 (K88é 
_— | (ae a ee ee | Wealth of the Popidlatiot.— The assumed value 
{ 1860 87 500 of real property in the United Kingdom is shown 
United States 6 t ie 43,764 in a Parliamentary return issued in the session of 
! 18a0 eee 18604, ‘The inf@mation, extending over the five 
| Dritish North America fi 1881 | Wi07 i | Fears, 1857 to 1862, 18 gathered from Schedule A 
, | issz |) 15a ‘tof the income-tax returns. ‘Phe gross annual 
{| INHD |) 24,H02 | value in 1857 of real property in England was 
‘ Australian Colonics . USGI - 25,738 | 103,496,25340 It had mereased in 1862 to 
| . bea ALE || 120,069,9032, As respects Scotland the figures 
Other Plaees ss. t ixUL pee ({ were,in }8)7,12,582, 7-498 saunlin 1862, fo 128, 588L: 
1 TMU 5,143 and as rewards Ireland, in iNav, 1] 918, 2864; and 
oe Le | fin 1462, 18100, D468 
| ee Co 128,469 The following return, published in pursuance to 
| Total : : ‘ IL | 91,770 jan order of the House of Commons of dune 30, 
ee like y 121,214 | 1863, shows the population, the gross receipt of 


Fn eee the revenue, alter deducting repayments, tllow- 


It w iI he Men that the U hited Stites attract: ances, dizeuunts, drawbacks, and bounties of the 
eonstderably more than one-half of the number of | nature of draw hacks, and ¢xcluding therefrom mis- 
voluntary exilea who annually quit the shores of | cellaneous receipts, and the rate per head of the 
the United Kingdom, ‘The stream af emigration 1s | population of such revenue; also the amount of 
stronger trem ecrtwim parts of the cOMnery than ! property and protits assessel for the income tax, 
from others, ‘The eeneral direction is exhibited | the amount of income per Jicad of the population, 
in Lhe followingr table, which shows the principal | and the poundage of said taxation on such income. 


ie 
for Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending |! 
the Sixt day of Marelt, RUD :— 


| | Great Tritain Trelaid i 
| i - 
Tareedat ier . ‘ 2) UALS Aas Sp tes tha 
liross HeveTe . . Mab EE Gee Fo | 
| Aimonit of eriss reve nite } | tose ° Ete Sd, | 
per bead af poynibition |: ! 
PANE OF praperty anil | ij 
pralits asecassl to lie Ua) enyy “e21, es 
come Tax ; . 
\ Amount vl LCT jeer Lysis Th £5 T4a, Tle 
| Foeesa] cod Perey eee dee ‘ “ 
| AMIONILE OP Te veniiee fer! fg. tA, 6s. UE | 
© get) Goof deere -! “A 
| ; 
Another Parliamneutiary redurn atitos this " if 
Gront Britain the siotial averare ameaint at pta- 


perty, amd iieeme tax eomtributed per he ul af 


population ino the quiaquenstrzl period ending 
Mareh 81, 1808, was P08, the. and in Ireland 
a bse, 
bed 


wis Fs. Lidef. ariel ai Prolind “s, There is ne 
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3; quarters, or 28 bushels, an acre. This, sap- 
nosis there are 3,600,000 aeres under wheal in 
Enedand. makes an addition of 14,410,000 bushels 


| to the produce, exclusive of the farther quantity of 


. prey ietsds 


_ other er furnished by the greater bre acti of 


landounder tillage. Aut it is material to observe 
that the progress of improvement has been even 
more rapact i other parts of the U. Ningdem than 
in Englaucls the produce of aff descriptions of 
ropes. ‘and the land im cultivation, having been 
everywhere Ticressedt ina degree than could: uot 
have been auticipated. Accordiuy to 


. [hr (0 elqubouwn, the consuniptrot of corm in the 


OL, Kaingelami, in 


The annual average in Great Britain | 


mn dle quince a period cneling Alareh od. I RU3, Sony part af the United Kinga where agr- 


me wheal stivistics worth re ~ mg an have leer col 


COMED whic dean show similar results as recards 
un the sttbjuined tables, may serve as useful com- 


tHitional weallh and individual prosperity, 
Ayriculiure, Attemmis live Leen made at va- 
ries timacs. both by tlhe wevernment and private 





pargeng, te eet nericuliural statistics for the Cnded : 


Lut These atterapts, frome wariatts cAarises, 
haversg@g@ays boon wnsdceesstal, “Phe veneval state 
af vgericult ure vim, therefore, be oudy ostunated, 
Que of the best osthinates, though many years old, 
in thab given in the suijoined table, wiving the 
extentea! the eultivated GQneludinge meadows aud 
arable pasture erounds) ape igendtivetod find gn 
the ltterent divisions of dhe Uy Kinedom. The 
atutislics have boon derived as follows; vis. those 
for England and Wales. froma statement fanished 
liv Mir. Coding. dane surveyor and COVLL eneeticer 
to the Banierotiong € omimittee of Pk27 2 those lor 


Sequim. from the General Report of Seat late 
(G01. Agopetel. pu ayy ane Paose far Predaui, from 
the statement furnished by Aly, Gorititl ta the 
Lords Canimiittec om Pithes :— 
| da btiviérel Treuttivated| Total | 
: AgTt 4 Acres AAT 
een . SUMNER Oth GGUS e ST Se 
Woaales .. . es ee ee 
~Scotliatul . “ PRR _ ihe eee eee ee ee 
Trelaciel , ' ee Peleg er ee 


Usritisin Tsbtanls |: | 
| Gbersey Gimetie © USSG rte Nea TD dy Teh 


sey, atid Mund | : 


. A 


Tha Ss eT. pei TT ES 


| 
| Totals . 2k, 
The fignres for Prelaited and eta tn) diet Teast 
column of die auave bable, are excl iive a litkes, 
These returns. even ab Cie peril when they 
syore framed, luvl no prefensicis tu accuracy, and 
cote be considered merely as reueh approx im 
fions, Add considering the Gime that has since 
clapser, and the: rapad “xpread af geeriealturad tra 
provement, Tiere ean he ono clonhh that the pra- 
portion of cubtivater! Tand Tas since heen iaseha- 
rinatiy aucimented, Po Seotland. only. thisextension 
lis heen saprpased to amemit a abut a miblion 
of seres; while the tramense number of acts pissed 
of date vears for the irelosure and division of 
Wastesimd commons i Eacland iad Wales, shows 
that there, alsa. the extent of the eullivated Lauct 
must have heen at least as widely exte nied 


At the close of the war in Pie. the pred nee of 


wheat in Engelaweb ancl Wales did not amount te 
Sqnarkers, or 24 lnislnds, a dere. | But stich anil 
ro croat hus heen the progress: of improvement iL 
the inferval, tliat dis prodwce at patsert ohoeunds 


PSld. amnuiterd, ox. seed, to 
QO0,000 quarters, Amd the alialayerage con 
sumption aay at present be estimated jat about 
HOW quarters, of which about oU,QU0,000 716 
of domestic growth. 

It must be repeated that the above figures ate 
given ouly as the rotictest approxituations, but 
decidedly rather iuder tliaun over the mark, The 


Mad 


fer 


Jectodl, is [related amd a few ‘nt these, presented 
parison with) dhe more or tess unreliable estimates 
af British acricultural produce, 

The produce of sehen In lrejawdl was as follows 
iW the year lé0e:— 





. | Total Pr alice PROP 
Trovinecs Trauduce | ATE 
_ _. ee! oe 

Barrels 
(}ta. 2) Ss LOT10 
' Leister. ; . Jae i ee 

ALMiater , ; . vis ASL reel 

lvister . . 147 C41 a, 
- (anche. ; 115 on 
; a — : , __. 
| Trelaiid . . Wao WS | nn 





The procuce of ceés in (802 was as fullows:-— 


. . Tutal Produce per 
i'rewitees Preaduce Acti 
Tarte] 4 
(Fra. | 1-4 stone 
Taetnaster. ; 2 UR2ay2 bo | Far 
AL Wier 4 . ee ed SL eee ret 
Tol~tem oy . © OER | rey 
Cuiliueht . » LMU FOG 58 
| Trova. ~ spn | ri'tt 


The produce of barley in bsu2 was as follows :— 


bot Total | DPrivdiien pet 
Provinecs VPruluce | dhe 
Tiarri-ls ! 
C}ra, 1 Sadun 
| Laeineter, . . obit dite ! 
1 Adusqster. , - Meee ane 
[‘lster . . Alva | oy 
| Comnaetit. ‘ od an | at 
Tretudk . ; Oy) ng ie ! 
| 


The produce af petetves in the year 1902 was ag 
Colley t= 


.— eo —-——— —|]— — EE -_—_— ———.- - 
— 


; Total 


| orovine Paauliyag pee 
mea | Tirade 


Acre 


| 
arrets 


I 
I 
| Tit rels r 
i ' ARG DS Dascide 


Trp SS pyigae 


( heinster. . 2 HRT ee 
Maisie. : . Vtd3 } ie 
| Liletiev . . rete ey Lats 
6 Cantiieie . OEE EIS lace | 
l . 
a. | — 
| Troank . 0.) 7,187,215 a 
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Based, to seme extent, upon the 
asricultural statistics of Ireland, the most rehabie 
as yet obtained is the following table, Cuntalining 
au estimate of the extent of land in the United 
Kingdom under the principal descriptions of CIOs, 
With the produce per acre p— 


preceding 


Or ee . -. 


Prouce per | 
Are 





| Acres in Crop 


-—____. 


—~ i 


Qaiartery 





| 

Wheat . oo ca gt l HD EMG oid 

| { Vrariey . oP LHI TMT | 43 | 
Oats and The 0. 2 on aan a 
= ) Wesens atid Peta. FAW MADD | 3 

2) Potatoes, Pure fp.  . 

a Wipes, Ae Laape jo: 2H) IMM) i7f, per gere 
| Cover . ee ee j | 


Fallow . : 
PPinas . . ; 
oaridens , ; 


| | tM Orn) | 
eth WIth} 
Per LE 

$12, 800,000 | 

/ darters | 


IDf, per arre 
(tec . 2) AGL OEM) | 


lesé. ier dearytes 





! 34 
nirley . 2) DAE CI al 
Mrals , A Dy i ? | 
S| Berns wid Deas Sth AMOK n 
l=) Fallow . 2: TOU OD | 
=) Poutoes 2 STIR UHY 
A | Turuiges . . 40 tho Ts, Jor ery 
Clove , ee TLE) ; . 
| [iin . . - ath TL rt ere: 
Gaardens , SLL at. per aeru 
| —-—— 3,290,000 | 
l ; aduarherg | 
| Wheat . ob STAT TORY | a 
_ | Barley 7, aes aPC ae 
Sidkitn . . 200 ap | D 
eo Putidoer ol PMA THD A. por ere 
Sy) Fallow . 2 HOM CHOU . 
| Flax . Pe eee LEA, ae ea 
| VOrardens , _ COLL EPs, per ere 


4, 875,0n0: 


bth earl 
Totals, Ob NI Mm) 


The total net rental value at whieh the land 
mothe United Kingdont was assessed in the 
inane) vear TS61-62 amounted to haa LA 
Tings amount does net inelade erawn Janads. ior 
Ranch beliye the property of cliuaritics, all whiely are 
Hot fsstssed, Ty ced 34 dreo, JEL, Ghe land tax te 
be raised in the United Kingdom was lixed at 


“UG, 0274 Us. de, which was apportioned thus :— 
Balad und Wales © AAAYSIRATS 7 deeb 
StU MEER ELE . . . dissed tou 


The total land tax redeemed up to the 2oth af 


Alarch, t86-4, amounted te— 


Kuglated und Wales, ATMHSi2 5 log 
meotliael , : . legit fh KR 
Total . LTP si we 74 


A certain amount of inmd tax has been 're- 
doanel but net exonerated. La this case, thre 
fax is still charged amd collected, but tostead of 
Hehe puuck inte the exchequer, is hatneded tu the 
person on whose beladf the redemption has been 
niatale, 

Reat—TPhe first. authentic information in 
revard te the rental lamd iu Great Gritein was 
obeaned miler the Property fax Act. It appears 
fran the returns made by ihe property tax cot- 
Wissioners, that the total rental of [Siieekarel aural 
Wales amonnted, in PXTO, fo ZOLOteL TOA, ane 
that oof Seotland to 48511044 
rapid vise of prices, Tai the years inunediately 
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es 


 ¥ears of exporging laree quantities of con, 


| 


——_—_—s-_ 


Im thie 
 slicht juerease in t! 


— Oe 


a5 
are found in the official returns of the value of 
the Jands, houses, and other tixed property, as- 
sessed to the existing property aud income tax, 
But this tax does not affect: those liutding lands 
aud hauses whose eross incomes are under TG02, 
fi years and in consequence a considerable num 
ber of the smaller class of proprietors were not 
assessed, As there is ne aceount of the precise 
Humber or value of the properties thus excepted 
from the assessment, there are no Tneans of 
uriving at the exact amount of the tutal grass 
anual value of the land and other fixed pro-~ 
erty, TIbeavever, a summary of tle retirms in 
question may not be without Interest, as showing 
the constant progress of the value of real property, 
Lhe subjoined table exhibits the ross anual 
Value of real property in boroughs, assessed to 
Income tax under Schedule (A), in the two years— 
Agri] b—Is62 and 857. The striking increasa 
wuue of property in Eneland, and the very 
lat of Ireland, is remarkable, 


rr 





| | Isnt 1uS7 
7 ‘ ‘ 
J Imeloand ,; ere oer 42,962,195 
| mivitliail  . . Bod ATE | 4,009 744 
Td recliael . . 4 » | 2 UBS LL 


A431 


seen tt seam Be | wong 


Uhe subjoined table gives the vross’ amiual 


United Kingiom 





saline: of real Property assessed under Schedule CA) 
In covudies for Ghe sane perluils :— 
l ~~ ~ ~~ - ~~ 
! | ie, | 1857 | 
: & | £ 
f fetierlamt oo, . CA SOME | ITA AGD 
murtiand  . eer Ly SS CHESS 1th 
Wats N26 U95 


Peedagiul a 7 


BOG aL 





| Laited Kingdom 


Adding fovether boroughs and 


celtics, ihe 


Ssulntary will be as tollaws :— 


—_— 
1 


| 1su2 1257 | 
¢ . £ | 

kneland  , : LPM | BERANE ET 
eh) © LAER Se Pease 7a | 
Erulatl . OULD HS P11 Sus6 | 
1 48,599,047 | 127,994 vss | 


i Lnited Kingitom 





ee 


n to the peace of Paris, 
1 the habit. in ordinary 
dint, 
Hutwithstanding the dstonishinge  timprovements 
made in agriculture, and the consequent increase 
of produce since that epoch, chere is now, Owe 
te the still miere rapid growth ef our Japntlation, 
& necessiiy of imparting supplies af all sorts af 
grain, “The imparts depend, ina ereat (lezree, on 
the pereduce of diarvests: heing cunnpauratively 


Supply of Boodl,—Dow 
In 178, Eneland was 


degree tin diac, aatet vonmparativeky small i favour- 


Civile te the. 


sithscquent to PSE, the gross rental of Eagland | 


amd Wales duul tuereased, in J813, to BA BBO, gs, 
and that of Seatlancl te A075 242% Sines then 
no dethentic offormatien has been published, 


the only approsimative statisties on the subject | 


able seasons, “Plre quaeutivies of corn imported m 
the Dontted Ninegdem: ii the two Vears 1862-8 1s 
given in tlie suljjuined statement s— 


——— ——: .- L, 


sta 
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Cougmlitivs Laqaortecd 


OT 


ELLE ea 


IW heat . ' ~ Ors, 
Othur kbuls af Corn ails 
Cited, ; Gs. 7, 
Whoituatal & blame Cwts, Teej pbe 
timer hinds of Shoal a ane 
Flooe  , » Cwtay ne 
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The sums paid for these supplies of food from | of the United Kingdom, exported in 1862 and 






































alroad.in 1862-3 were aa follows :-— 1863, is given in the fullowing table :—- 
| Value of fparte | 1862 PHI | | Articlea Exported 1862 Tato 
| l pee —__ . =| 
me ee ee ee —- meee ee — : l —_-_— 
£ 4 4, Cotton mannfactures : A & 
Wheat . ; J] 2s eo Sim TE OGG py Piece yoods, white or plain .° 1621609 25.091 Aah 
. } t I t 4 | | a -: 
Other kinds of Corn amd)! og asoeun i rodi.7g 1 | Do, printed, checked, or dyed 12 d8 067) 1425000) 
Grain. } ; j | Wiese ! thi yeb T Do, of other kinds. . 2) TOS86 265, | ABZ 25 
Wheatmeal and Fionr =.) 3,387,084 5 3,522,951 5° | Cotton yarn . . : | 6 207240] 6,019 Wad 
Other kinds of Men] unl gto | G57 pol soo [ne 
1 - K 2 » ot . 1 
| Flour. . . } , went | | otal of catton manufactures‘ 36,750,971) 47,444,004 
oe ee as _ | 2. Woollen and worsted mani- ! 7 | . 
For her supplies of corn from abroad, the United ! onepenres 7 ! 
Kingdom is tuapily not dependent on any one |! ined and tieed mm 7 4,425,122. 4,006,012 
Country, but relies Npen a great unmber, In the!) Flannels, blankets, blanket- 1 | 1.388.502 1.411.560 
two years JAG2—3, the imports came from the fol-:. ing, and bniges © pl oy ore ors 
lowing comntries i— ! Worsted stuits, nimixed and | | 5881 789 8,327,729) 
_ en 4 mixett. . ; . } oe . | 
. , — | Carpets and driugeets .:. Hil] 2bs 1a LH 
| Prom RB | 1485 Ofallother sorts... | TRISFIS 68 22 
. |... 
; (ra. (rs. | | 
; Russia, Norllierm Ports ATT 07 | Adivva ||. Totalof woollen and worsted } | 13 148 4d! RSA RLY 
| Southern Fort . | 7 fh Gd | | Pa ns malitiiactures  . ‘ yp ee 
Sarelen ; ; . oj ailha ft) | BAO0,995 5) 9 Artaye | 
Ten s atul the Duchies Tso tD. ATG OF ar anes 
pears an the Duclos } ern veal . tren, poy and prudded . . tans G44. 1200 hG 
Hane ‘Topns ‘ . : ‘an add aaa etd f | » bar, angle, belt, androd ) 2250064 2,600 25F) 
(Germany (Other Parts) : | 194 464 one 849 . 4 railroad, of all sorta oo. |] USE aTT seated 
; - ih en ee WHIT . : “ ‘ ep) di sthet Ye) UA 
Holland. . . 2) BML: m7 7 ” «4 may pean 
France. 0. eerie 1 rien 7 ” hon heat and boiler | Wave 288 
el "| i a leups, ser 1 boiler nam vey nae 
Spain ee - oa 14,101 | ait] ae ” slates nee rp; 3,818,917 L682, 685 
Ttalian States 2... O36 O19 4407.) cranaerlt afin] sev : mae - 
Wallachia rd Moldavia sae dTO i has awn 7 wrought, of all serts  . VL 88T lt 24] PEUTY 
Turkish Dominions, not) | “4 | ’ » OFF], for re-manuifacture - We did Hh la! 
otherwise specified | 1,025,994, 1440020 4 Slecl, unwrought . », 0 BESSA 954,000! 
i fs ‘ 4 . . . l 
Egvpt . . . Jf dysoose Vast — ee ——, 
British North America 0: LAG, 1460 5 auT] Total of iran and steel. 0. 11,865,160' 15, LiL dea! 
i nfted States ‘ . 2 BATE ! aly ISS 4, Linen manufactires + oT se 
Other Countries 2 oat SEAN | 245 aT 17. White or plain, dninasi, &e. | 4,092 a ae,10| 
Soe eee |) Printed, cheekul, or dyed. 200,065 264,265) 
Total . . 2) VWBA4D, TA) | TA So5 ae Saileloth ' . . ' g5R.078, S27 EIN 
— — _. _ '  40f other sorts . . - 482.84 abs uly? 
Down to a late period various Testralnts wore Total of linen manufactures 5,138,036 6 AU O70 





laid on the trade dn corm: the tendeney of whneh ee _ | 
was to fetter Importation, anil artificially toclevate . 5, Maberdashery and millinery S573 tee 4,462,310 
the home prices. All these restratits were re- meee ne ee —— 
pealed in T846, when Parliament decided that on 
amit after Feb. 1, TRAD, only a uomtinal duty of 














The following estimates represent the approxt- 
vite ; imate vile of British manufactures in 1840, as 
one shilling per quarter was to be levied on corn, | drawn fiom Tro sorta asses merit vad u i ;, ” 
. . 7 1 i ‘ . Se a ' 7 ‘ 4 be" — } . 
Much of the actual prosperity of the Laited | proper. » BE CEST O RINNE 
- - 4” , return :— 
Kingdem dates from this pertod. ¢ 
| 
| 


Mannfictures.— The manufactures of Great Cotton 2" CON OOO 
Rritain are more extensive aud important than ; Woolun 0 Oe THI, GEM) 
thase of any other nation The kingdom may, Iron mul Hardware . : od (HIGH 
iidlecsd, be said to be purveyarpof most descriptions Watches, doweilery, &ce, . . 30041 (Mar) 
of maniactured articles for all the world; and Tawther . - 4 D0 ON) 
there are bul few nations, how remote or barbarers | canen Hom 8,004,000 
soever, (hat. are not idebted farsome considerable an und Earthenware oo. . aT ose’ pay 
portion of their comforts, and semeltnes even uf Paper. kee EHD HU) 
their necessaries, to the skill and dugenuity of: jlats . ' : . . . DOU MID 


British artisans, A very large proportion of the: 
people are engayed in. wd directly depend upen, Comparny these fures with the preceding 
Matufactures for ther supports amd they supply table, and admitting the value of total exports af 
the materials of that eemmerce for which the each article as amounting te about one-half! the 
United Kingdom is so peculiarly distinguished retual produce, i will be fornd that the manu- 
and which extends te, civilises, abd enriches facturing iulusiry of the Lnited Kingdom has 
nImost every country of the globe, | progressed somewhat unequally in the course of a 

Phere are na retums from which the actual quarter of a eentury. While some branches af 
produce of the mmuidnetures of the United iicdustry, such as the making of eotton woods, have 
Kingdom ean be ascertained: but the magnitude apparcatly more than deubled, others lave prown 
wf this industrial activity may be measured, to but little. Tlowever, the estimates of manutfac- 
seme devree, hy the exports sent to-foreign coun- tures in IRA0 are very vague. wid may be wide of 
tries. These. in all probalaitty, embrace not mere themark. Butihey exhibit, if nothing clse, the vast. 
than half the actual prodnec, the other half leis extent and dnpertance of Gritish manufactures, 11 
retained for home consumption. There are five) would he desirable, on many accounts, to be able 
principal articles of export, namely, cotton muna |} to separate the suns mentioned above as consti— 
factures: woollen ditta; metals, chiefly iron and tuting the gross annual value of the principal 
steel; linen manufretures > anid haberdashery and | manufactures inty their constituent parts, that 


millinery, ‘Lhe total value of these manufactures | 1s, to show haw much of the total value of any 
“ | * 
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did not amount to 4 million Ibs,, whereas the 
imports, in the year 1864, reached 5,978,422 ewt., 


branch of manufacture is made up of raw pro- 
duce, ot of the vatie ef same ether branch of 


manuticinre embodied in it, and how much con-! valued at 60,277,95384, 





sists of the wayes of labour and stuperintend- 


ence, and how much of the profits aud wear and 
fearoft capital, Dit to do this is, in many cases, 
next to impossible + and im all cases, the greatest. 
care and circumspection are required to avoid 
falling into: tlie most serious errora, Et is ne- 
eossary also ty observe, that considerable care 1s 
always required in drawing conclusious from 
the gross value of any inanifacture, in regard ta 
the addition really made by it te the aggregate 
wealth oof the country, ‘Thus, assuming 
grosx annual valne of tie woollen munfaeture 


“the 
-ensbded dier te manuitain, 


te be about SO,000,0004 a vear, we shoal fall | 


inte the ere: test imaginable error, if we SUP 


4 


posed, a8 is commonly done, that 1t made an ane 


nual adiitien of that amount te the gross produce 
ao the countrys, OF this sumo oof S0,000,0002, 
nearly a half, or about 15,000,0002, may consist, 
af the value of the wool: and the value af the 
Dritish wool, which ww ly far the largest portion 
of the whole, being already inchidedl tn the esti 
nite of the annual produce of agriculture, would 
be reckoned dwice over were it also included im 
the estimate of the produce of the woollen mann 
facture. ‘The same caution must be used in 
almost. every cases and uuless it be carefully at- 
tended to, none but the inest misleading m- 
ferences need be looked for, 

Compara the tableofex portawith the preceding 
one, giving: the value of the dinperts of cern and 
bread-stiulf, it will he seen that the exports ofecotten 
wi Wnufactures Alone imere than pay for the supply 
af food derived from doreten nations, ‘The total 
imparts af comm mite the Laited Kangdoem, in che 

ear 1862, were of the value of 37,772.19 14, while 
thre total ¢ Xports of coLion manufactures amounted 
to SONA Phis was a very unfavourable 
year, there having leen a delicient harvest; and 
the next annual period showed a very ditlerent 
result, Ja the vear [sos, the total value of the 
corn imports aniounted to Z5,05a,tNa0, while the 
exportis of COLUM timtidivediures rend de Ps oe 
The statistics of the latter vear showed, on the 
Whole, a dai averaze of pnports aml exports, aril 


| facture: 


i 


aad 


It. is difficult to give any 
very satisfactory explanation of this astonishing 
progress, Mueh, no doubt, must be ascribed to 
the influence of the geveral causes already speci- 
fied, bait much also has been owing te what may 
be called accidental circumstances, The cotton 
manufacture may, in fact. be said to be wholly the 
result of the mventians and discoveries of Har- 

greaves, Arkwright, Watt, Crompton, and a few 
ather Englishmen which gave to the conntry that. 
priority aml carly SUperboriby in the manufacture, 
which a favourable situation in other respects has 
It 3s seldom an casv 
matter for new rivals to come into snecessful 
competition with those who have already attamed 
to cousiderable praficieney im any art or mann- 
ati they rarely succeed, unless they have 
some very material advantage on their side, Dut 
in this instance, festics having the start of 


-forcicners, the natural and moral cirenmstances 


as such may be taken as ahasis for flrther eal-- 


cilatious on the manufacturing iidusiry of the 
Cited Wantedom, 


--—- 


The progress made ly Great Hritain in mann ° 
principle of reciprocity, and is sure to stimulate 


factures, since the middle of Jast ceatury, has been 
quite inprecede uted. At that period rie quantity 
of dren produeed in Enzlind and Wales ia not 
Suppesed to have exer ded 1800 tons & yer; 
bat the apptentian of prt-eoal to the production 
afoiron tavyig som alter Deconie pretty general, 
the ramifacture began cradually to increase, the 
produce im F788 being estimated at 68,000 fons, in! 
1796 at 225,000 tons, Pad | 1 PAPO at Bou tuts, 
Since this Jast mentivned period, the progress of | 
the arow drach: dies pee such’ that, as already 
stated, there were trot less than S945 460 Loans of 
iron produced i the yeae T8602. The Dasincss has 
now become of the very Highest nopertance. Dron 
is cmployed with the corent cs etyaunnts le WL MANY 
ways for whieh it was formerly suppaserl Wot to 
heat all suitable. such as the canstriedion of ships, 


sippy ef iron, as much as te muiythiie clse, 
the superior’ of our nevchiiersy, aud consequently 
of oanast damiches of our iniaditfietartes, is ta be 
ascribed, 

But the progross of ile British cottomu manu- 
facture, since LHO, is tmdonhtedly the most 
-extraardinary plenemenon m1 the history of iu 
dustry. 


ee. ES; 


Agubitis to the GlieapiHess amd abuncanee of auc | 
that ' 


In 7G the con-uinpliog af rw cotion . 


under which Eritish manufacturers have been 
placed have given them advantages not enjoved 
mM anpvtinngy like the same degree hy the manutac- 
turers of any offer country. Were any change or 
revolution effected inmachinery that should admit 
of coal being advantageously dispenacd with, it is 
dificult to say what effect it micht have in the 
long run en British ineuuafactures, Wille, haw- 
ever, coal continues to be as indispensable in 
hidustrious undertakings as at present, and while 
the kingdom retains her free institutions, there 15 
fut litle eround for supposme that ber manufac- 
firing prosperity will be impaired. On the contrary, 
It ix reasonauwle tu @xpeet, scene the inercasing 
wealth of forewn eustomers, the erester campeti- 
Gian at liome and abroad, and the erearer atterntian 
paid to sclentitie mvestications, that it will go on 
increasing, and that the discoveries and progress 
lo he made in the next age will surpass those 
made in the present, wonderful as they have been. 
Commerc “—Nelher the commeree of Tyre or 
Carthage in antiquity. nor that of Ttaly in the 
rid Melle | aves, norof Helland in the (rth century, 
vould compare, for the variety and value of the 
prodaets winch i distributes, and the all but un- 
limited range which it embraces, to the existingy 
commerce Of Kneland British prodiets are found 


Fin-every country, aid the British nag floats avert 


every sea. Aid as all commerce is based ona 
the industry and to add to the wealth of all who 
engage init, it may Safely be affirmed, that while 
the people of Britain are pursuing only theic 
own interests, they are contnbuting in the most 
cifectual manner te diffuse the blessings of eiyili- 
sation, ane a taste for luxury and refinement. It 
is infpossible, uideed, to overrate the benelicial 
‘intlueuee of that commerce of which rhe United 
Kinedorm is the centre rend mainspring., No one 
aware of its vast extent ean have the smallest 
doubt that it as hy far the most ipertant meas 
Of civthsation amb inprovement ever brought into 
active operation, And it mas be conchiled, that 
instead of having: approached its zenith, it will 
coniinae to dnercase with the inereasing wealth, 
aud consequently crowing wants, of the variaus 
nities if is nuw rousing to activity and enter- 
prise: and that at wilh derive new vigour, and have 
HS foundatious widened and consolidated, by every 
eircumsbiuice ealeulated to promace the industry 
nie toudd fa rhe riches of the nations of the earth, 

Philosophically spe aku, ail oreanised saciety 
rosuhves tae ito a series of exchanges; every 
individual is in sone sort a merchant: and the prin- 
yal business of file consists im the exchange of 


oat 
ong sort of service or article for another, Hence 
in all countries the mercantile transactions carried 
on at home, or in the Aome trace, infinitely ex- 
ceod in number and value those carried on with 
forciguers, or in the foreign trade. The latter, 
however, is not on that account the less important 
or Valuable. Dut for the intercourse eamied an 
with foreignera Great. Britain would be wholly 
destitute of many most desirable products—such 
as tea, colfee, wine, the precious metals, Ce, as 
well as of the raw material of niaay mont impor 
tant manufactures, including those of cotton and 
silk, Generally, too, mamifvelires are improved and 
perfected accord to the scale on which they are 
carricd ow; so dhat an exteusive commerce is at 
once a consequence al & case oF manulacruring 
pre-eminence, ‘The cotton. mills of Laneashire 
awd Limarkshire could not have heen constructed 
had (he demand for their produce been contined 
to the empire only: they Juve not heen built te 
supply the limited consumption of Great Britain 
and freland, but the unlimited consumption of the 
wartrd, 

[t is impessible te form any estimate of the 
extent ol the home trade carried on i any preat 
country, or of the exchhnges effected amongst its 
citizens, Formerly, accurate accotits were kept 
al the eross-chanuel trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland: but. with the exeeption of corn, ne 
aicial account is mov kept of the products con- 
veyed from the ove tothe other, TLewever, this 1s 
Tot the case with the trade with foreign countries, 
Duties being laid on most articles impor ed from 
abroad, this heecssary for fiscal purposes that their 
amon should be ascertained with as much accuracy 
as possible sail itis believed that the declarations 
of the veal yalue af the exports made hy the 
exporters dea not differ maierially from the truth, 

The trace carried on with colonies, or ihe 
colonial rade, though conducted ander different 

reculatioins and cluties, 1s substantially the same 
with the foreyn tries ancl may be, aml indeed 
generally is, considered as a brauch of the latter, 

Subjomen are a few someral statements Te- 
sporting the principal articles imported from ani 
exported to the camtries with which the Gaited 
Kingdem has the preatest nifercomrse, 

Aessie—|miparts from — Tallins, Cori, flax al 
hemp, iiax aud Tiuseed, timber, bristles, ashes, 
ides, irony ek wax. fexports te ;—Cotton twist, 
woollen falorics, salt, coal, Jiardware, culonial 
prodicts, de. 

Soeeden and Norwey—bnyyperts trom :—Timher, 
iron and bark, exports to:—Cottens and cotton 
yarn, Woollens, eatrUiemware, hardware, calfue, 1- 
digo, tubaeca, sugar, de. 

Denmarh—lmports from :— Carn and rape-seed, 
hutier, bristles, wool, diudes, amd bark. lexyporis 
tur—(Coal, salt, wren and steel, earthenware, 
TACHIUCTY, cuffve, intigo, &e, 

i’y ussite —Tnports from :-— Corn, oale aud fir tim 
her, bark, bristles, wool, spelter, flax, &e. exports 
to:—dtetined sugar, salt, cottons, hardware, enrlhe 
cuyare, &e. Our trade with Prussia is proicipalby 
carried ol Chroueds JTamburgh, 

Gerauny—Liiperts from :— Wool, corn, wines, 
Lutter, linens, hides, clover, Tape-seed, 
speltor, zalire, firs, wooden clocks, &e, 
loi—Cotton stuiis aud yaru, woollens, 
siigar ducdware, carthenware, iron anid steel, coal, 
sult. didive, caflee, rum, tobacea, cothan wool, 

sprees, Ae. A grocal ileal ofthe tiiparts from anil 
exports bo Helland and Belgium are on dacrmiln 
accuit, 

Wetheriaadés—Tmiports from: —Tintier, cheese, 
corn, madden geneva, flax aud tow, hides, linens, 
seeds, toys, dic. 


sinuley, | 
Exports ; 
renned | 
ahve. 
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Exports ta .—Cotton stufls and 
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yam, woollens, hardware, earthenware, salt, coal, 
and colonial produce, 

France— Imports from:— randy, wine, silk 
(raw and manufactured), gloves, madder, egys, 
skius, and fruit. Exports to:—Wool, linens ani 
linen yarn, brass and copper manufactures, ma- 
chinery, ¢oal, horses, de. GLarge quantities of 
Nottingham luce are smuggled into France, and 
brandy Into Kogland. 

Por tugal and Spain—I|mports from :—Port and 
sherry wines, barilla, wool, raisins, dried fruits, 
lemons, oranves, olive vil, quicksilver, &c. lex 
ports to+—Cotton stuffs, woallens, linens, hard- 
wire and cutlery, iron and steel, soap, candles, 
leather, and cimaimotn, 

Ztely—Imports from :—Thrown suk, olive oil, 
straw for plaiting, siraw plait and hats, currants, 
lemons, oranges, wine, bariila, shumac, bark, 
cheese, lamb-skins, hemp, de, Exports ta:— 
Calton stuffs and varn, refined sugar, woollen 
manutactures, hardware and cutlery, iron and 
stec], coflce, mdivo, tohaccu, pimento, &e. 

Turkey, Greeee, &e.—- Imports frum :— &ilk, 
opium, madder, ies, raising, valones, oil, cotton, 
culralts, scuma, &e, Exports to:—Cotton manu 
fuctures and twist, mens, hardware, iron and steel, 
vordage, Woollens, earthenware, iidive, and coffee, 

dsgypt end A frica—I mports trom -—Cotton wool, 
fax, huseed, stnia and other drugs, [Exports 
to:—Colton manufactures, iron and steel, arms 
and ammunition, and machinery, 

Foreign Hest dneies—Imports from :—Suurar, 
coffee, cottau, clears, &e. Experts to :—Colten 
manufactures, curthenmware, linen manufactures, 
hardware, iran and steel, woollens, glass, machi- 
hery, &e, 

Cinited States—Tnmorts from :—Cotton, tobaeee, 
wheat flour, wheat, riee, maize, skins and furs. 
hides, staves, de, Exports to :-—Cotton, linen, 
and woollen manufactures, hardware, cutlery, 
carthenware, salt, brass, and copper, apparel, books, 
KC, ' 

South American States— Imports from :—Cotton 
woul, sugar, coffee, bullion and precious stonea, 
COCOA, hives, fruits, bark, dye-woods, furs, de, 
exports to:—Cotton, linen, and woollen mauu- 
lactures, earthenware, hardware, soap, candles, de, 

Africun HBr itish Colonies—Imports from—Cape 
and Constantia wines, hides, ivory, skins, aloes, 
yaulminoil, teak, timber, wax, (dye- woods, Sugar 
from the Mauritius, &e. Exports ta:—Cotton, 
woollen, and linen mamufactures, apparel, earthen- 
ware, hardware, iran and stecl, soap, candles, sta- 
tlonery, fire-arms, salt, machinery, kre, 

al sice frned Austratia—| mports from :-—Tea, wool, 
midigeo, Cotto, sugar, silk, coffee, pepper, stltpetre, 
pitee-poods, rice, lac-dyve, ciunmoen, mace, cloves, 
eovea-nut-oil, whale-url, ivory, tin, and the pre- 
elus matals. Joxports to:—Cotion stits and 
yarn, woollens, liwens, earthenware, copper, hard- 
ware, Iron and steel, leather, class, maclinery, &e, 

Cdwericnn British Colonies —linports fram:— 
Timber, furs, tish, eam, ashes, skins, turpentine, 
&o Exports ta :—Woallens, cottons, linens, hard- 
ware, Ira ancl steel, soap, condles, earthenware, 
apparel, olass, cordaze, coal, hutter, cheese, de. 

British West Incties—lmports from :—Sugar, 
eatice, tam, eatton, plmento, Molasses, mahugaby, 
leewood, tuslie, cocesr, cochineal, pinger, hides, 
exports to:—totion stuits, linens, wuellens, 
aparel, saap, candles, hardware, itwi and steel, 
eirlherware, cordaye, beef and pork, arms 
wid aremunition, 

The declared real value of the total imports and 
exports af merchandise mito and from the United 
Kingdom fur the years 1862 and 1863 is shown 
in whe fulluwing table: — — 
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Total Exports . oo. | DOG WR ISb MUSA TT 


Total of fuvports anit SUL 885,1 10: 


bg 
Jax parts . oro. { "| Lid, s 


ar 


' OO 1803 | 1863, 
| Oe — 6 | g¢ | 
? importa . ' . . 225, ate, Te | a 18,080, oe 
| ( British Produce | 123,002,204 1 146,489,763 
Exports UGolonal ff 42179870 | 49,455,005 | 
l 

| 


The varus eaemitiies of the waorkl civided 
anon them the hiaperts dato the Cited Kine- 
dow. in the following manner ti the vears IxG2 
and E863, Lhe value given is after the ofticial 
refurns of the Board of Trade, but the comitries 
are placed in ihe order of their commercial im- 
portance in the year 1ste. 
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YALCE OF IMPORTS. — - 
| 1462 | 188s 
Austrian ‘Territorie . | ELT B44 £879,447 
| ow Grantuha . ' . SB) cd TAB | 
‘Central Amerie: . ., AAO 485,018 
' Morocco. | A547 1 | 427 S34 
| Tiayti and San Dominga we Vo0,719 | 27 HTD 
| Bolivia . oad} tse 2h 1 Ge 
_Prench Possossions in India LUG, 176 117,086 | 
AlZOTIO . o 17,204 TA | 
Northern Whale Fishery | Liha tt T2308 | 
iqnadoy 1 1 | O53 GSS 
: LMT ; . . , o2 212 45 | 
Kastorn Africas , . . — a MA | 
Persinn (ali, . . Ht] or 
Yenesucla , ‘ . . OT tid 
evel : . . - DG 020 22 417 
Siam . , . : . oi dt 20 746 
Pacilie Tslads . ‘ .! TH Gan i AGE 
Ymis oo... 12382 10,314 
Patevenia. ' . . | DUH) OAL 
Pipl Worts ‘ . ! v7 | 1,049 
Avitleite . . . a — | z 
Priywll . ; . 1,073 | — 
Persil . . . a a | — 
Total . . . WE TLGT6 | 248,980 942 


The value af imports into the United Kingdom 
thereased from 217,185,024 i DMO}. to 24s 080, 9497, 
iW P63, showing: a difference of BLAAOLSE, = The 
whole of (his qercase was In Colonial produce, 
the augmentation of which in the two vears was 
B2,017, 7100  Birst in the list of foreign importers, 
in the place formerly oecupied by the United 
states, stands France, which, in the year 1863, 
found ain the people of Great Britain customers far 
the prodnets of her industry to the amount of mare 
than 2b000,000 sterling, or about a tenth part of 
the eatire total we take from all the countries of 
the workh Nexi comes Epeypt, which in the 
coutac of a few vears has dowbled her import trade 
with the United Kingdom, Turkey, althongh 
shies hasyer dia the list, likewise coutinucs to make 
preatess, From Japan the imports more than 
doubled in E865, compared with the preceding 
ve, Among the remaining countries, the prin- 
eda af these which present an merease are Chima, 
the Netherlands, Belehim, Sweden, DPortural, 
Deimiurk, the Pi: Lippine Islands, the Argentine 
Repuhlie, Uruguay, Greece, and Hayti, Those 
showing a decrease are Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Western Africa, New Grranada, and Bolivia. 

The exports of British produce during the years 
I8G2 and 1863 were Aivided between the followi Ins 
British possessions and foreien countrics, The 
returns are those of the Board of Trade: lut the 
cOumMTES are arranged im the order of their im— 
portance: as buyers of British produce, 
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Lritih Possessions :— t £ 
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Ciuisik ' . . 44} 254 | mL a7 
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Toe nt . 
Brazil . ‘ : 


Tirtssis . 1. ‘ 
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Portugal 
Belgium, 
Mexico . 
Sow Granawila , : 
Chili. . . 
Arpfonting Republic . 
eri . , ‘ 
Denmark . . . 
Austrian Territories. 
Western Adrien. . 
WiLVEL . + . 
MW eae ry , . 
NOrway . 
Philippine islands ‘ 
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Arabia, Native 1 erritorics 


| Northern Whale bishery . 
Persia 


Puaragiuy . . ’ 
Lalivia : * . oF 
Total , 


It will be seen from the preceeding table that 
the three best customers of Great Britain in the 
vear 1868, were Iinia, the United States, and 
Crermany, In the total exports of Lritish and 
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| _ The subjomed tables exhibit the growth of 
1865 British commerce in the course of the century. The 
| | figures given are official value, differing, as is well 
ian 062 | known, greatly from ree! or declared valuc. ‘The 
Ao AT | tables, compiled from official returns, give the 
aa.545 || Value of the total import and export trade of 
11,851 | Great Britain with foreign countries and British 
P86 possessions abroad, arranged wnder triennial 
a ob | periods, 
—_ — 
a po iTotal imports Totalxporte! 
0 19, 6 it : | Triennial Periods | aro ; 
: ee | (Official value Official yaluoc 
18 el We | | wae nea on _ wee ee 
——~ | 7 £ ' £ 
10, G65, 018 : | Years ending 5 January 174 ! Of, le a3 2111 O87 
1,016,900 | | - 4 enn | 24 (HIG TO 2", ASG HAT 
‘S68. ‘497 vi ' " 1S] | PR,257, TRI al 817 
Fs oe Annual Average of the Tri- } 25,815,561, 10,418,447 


ential Period . . 5 


35,845,340 ne, 796, hha 








| : Years ending January 1819 





ne 1 43 1820) | ZO 081 tidtt 42 S62. qe 
S607, Tis | a3 na 1a] | 41, O10, ei? 48, i, wl 
6317, Peery os Annna) Average of the Tri- a. 
6,881 45 | ennial Period | a2,347 401 48 001 533 
| i] 


Bul 3,2 Poo 

ALG AO | Years ending 6 January 1849 ° 49,878,905 Ina. S05 } 88) 
4,964,557 | | » - TRAN | 60,346,066 109,718,119 
3.034, 151 1 | +. - 1841 i tid 878,411 116 080,445 
DAT TOL , i! 7 
9 701 ‘G40 as 
7) 412 58 
2.582 {3 


: Annual Averayve of the Tri- _ 
enuial Period . ; c 62,052, 794 110,184,750 


eee 


Years eniling $1 December 1858 132,053 799 805.950 15 ol 693 
























2,106, 234 - ' 1259 140,229,754 $34,091 566! 
ei - 4 186) 1 58, wht Md 8 805, “tt 
A ee —-— ——— 
EL LES Annnal Average of the Tri- } ta o 
5 its ennial Period " - Ss, isi 172,189 389, 715 42 
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1 WIDOT : is s 1863 164,240,588 412, ‘S88, 774 
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‘Annual Average of the Tri- 1 
ennial Period . - |] 
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160,999,333 314,489, 60 


Phe official values here given arc no more ap- 
plicable to the present moment; nevertheless, as 
they constitute the old official recor ds, Lhey alone 
can serve fur comparative purposes. The rates 
141,119 | ly wlich the official values are estimated were 
140,799 fixed in 1696, and, owing to the increase of 
Hae I) mnufactures and the cheapening of nearly all 
ane || goods, they now are much above the real value, 
sr: | although they at frst were as much below, 
ekg The * ubjoined two tables give the rea? or de- 
13084 | elared valve of the total import. aud export trade 
1058 fof the United Kingdom with foreign countries and 
Mae oz | British possessions abroad, in the two triennial 


rtd ! periods 1458-60, and 1461- 63, 
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1,024 O5g i rears ending 31 December 1841 163,964,004 339.258,757: 
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Irish produce there was an mercase of 1S percent, 3 + 1863 242 3 1202, wb 196,709 1073: 
In 1863, compared with that of the preceding | Annual Average of the Tri- alana 
VoarT, ‘The iherease Wiis chichy (lue to the larecly | ennial Fericul ‘ . } 22 3282, ui AQ) lid 022,479 
nigrmentod shipments to Dritish pessessions, | - 0 - eee ! 


Which took about d7,.000,000) af 


cranks, or con- 


siderably more than ane- third of the stm total of ‘Phe relative importance of the twelve principal 
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value of exports of British and Irish produce ig | United 
shown in the following table, compiled from Rafiwaya Kingdom 
réturas of the inspector-general of imports and | |———— —— 
experts, made on “June 2, 1864, und in June| | CAPITAL, ko. Total Paid up for lines 
183, The figures exhibit the declared value of 31 se cavision. 0 cach year 
British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- Shares and Stock -__ | ra 
ported from the respective ports to fureign eoun- 1860 | 199,790,867 
ties and British possessions abroad, in the years | Ordinary.  . , is . 15 91,091 
léb2 and 1863 :— rasa | Aree 
a _——, Preference * 24 1S61 | 13 BIG 
| Exports a (1862 1 8702 380 
Ports | Tai [RGo | | | 16D | cea gonna 
; are eft ee es G1: 207376 497 
OO ; . | £ | Total. {a 254 89 969 
iv » 1 SOIT, 195 | G4154,989 || | meee 
lone yo / 81,523,812 | BESTT SIO | | { 1860 3 Nae 
Tn]. . | TT O16 375 | 13,550,254 | | Loans and Debenture Stock L861 LoD aan’ aeg 
sontimpton 2 | auasang | Suse ween | saeco ca 
te he ’ ebyeheat tee grad lL yates ; ~ 
Reweaione 2 Taare Teg aee en | 48 90 23 
Leith . ‘ . . | 1208 099 | ] ae? BAO | | Total . . 1861 B62 827,33 
Greenock , : 2 Sea | ieee | Sed | 1s62 | 385,218,438 
Bristal . . 1 | AUR SY ee OTL | 
Cork . oo. , 132,150 | 108, 10h | | LENGTH ov LIxks :— sea Miles 
vet pS ME] ota open meken gee {180/19 
| . ae * . L lage 11,441 
Tutal 106,962,555 . 130,108 569 | (1860 | 163,483,579 
ee _.| | TOTAL Passexcers Convevep | 1861 | 173,773,218 
It will he seen that as recards the vufue of |; 1862 | 180,485,727 
British exports, Liverpool stands at the head of Goops CONVEY En -— | Tous 
int Shira l - 1860 | 99,470,991 
all the perts of the United Kingdom, the mer . ( aut | Sauna aes 
chandise passing through it being equal in amount General Merchandise —, { pees | sates 
to that of all the other eleven Petts together, isH0 | ith Inet 2S 
However, the relation is very different as regards | Minerals. . . J 18e1 | 63'ana 44 
the quautity of shipping, and Brean ly fe um : 1862 | OH 405 8b 
ber of inward-bound vessels, will be mterest- 1 | ae Stones sariseamy on 
ing, in this respect, to compare the above table Live Srock CONVEYED 1860 | 2 G16,805 
with that in the lower part of the seeond coltunn | Cattle. . . 2. si 2,920,870 
ne | ite ep trod TR: 
or magse 298 ; ate | i880 | 757 at 
Roads and raileays—The means of internat Sheen { tx61) foss'pay 
Comtmereecedion In Great Britain are probably eSBs (ist | 7 R00 4198 
superior to thase enjoyed by auy other country, | | { 1860 2 10142 
The ordinary high roads, which, during the tirst | Pigs 2...) SL dae | 2,015,852 
half of last century, were excerahle, have (1862 1 1,989,892 
been signally improved since the close of the | | seen | 12.183 503 
American war: and since the general introduction : Total. . piss pare ase 
of the practice of macadamising, they may be}! 1N62 | 12885003 
confidently pronounced te be the very best in eee 
arope, With the exception of Holland and _ RECEIPTS FROM PAssENGERS, 
Belgium, no country is better supplied with |! Ist Class :— isco! &, 395 
canals ; and by these means, and the aid afforded | | Total Receipte Sel | 3 Lak one 
by numerous navigable rivers, the conveyanes of |! | P * " 1862 } 4.3548 S80 
the bulkiest articles has been rendered beth easy i | Per Cent 
ani cheap. Tt is now, however, oly lous that Proportion from ist Claag {7860 2745 
raulroads are «destined to supersede the former | to Total Recipte from 186] 2075 
methods of conveyance, in so far at least as the | Passengers... 0, ( Lay | 27°10 
transit of passengers and of the lighter and mare | tsco | galas 
Valuable species of fouds is concerned ; and the | | Average per Passenger . dsl i 34-43 
wonderfil speed with which lengthened trains of ; | L862 | B79 
carriages are impelled by steam-engines along | | £ 
these roads, is among the most. valuable and | | Average per Mile of Mean { 184 313 
astonishing results of modern seicnce and dis- Length of Railways L ise aN 
covery, By facilitating travelling to a degree that | 2nd Class -— 
could ot, a few years ago, have been conceived oe 1860 | $.944.713 
possible: rendering all the prcat, markets af the |: Total Receipts 1 oe 4 1861 3,995 119 
empire casily accessible ta the products iH the re | ( 1862 4,018,221 
mMoiest districts ; obliterating loes prejudices Ate | . er Cent 
customs 5 Teducing the country toa bhomopeneous | I to Total Recelpis Class 801 a4] 3 
mass; and producing everywhere a spirit of emu- |: Passengers... Be aR 
Jatunt and competition, these improved means of 7. 
commnutiuication are exercising au influence of the | 1860 18-39 
most powerlnl kind, aud which cannet be toy Average per Passenger , 180 846 
tighly appreciated, te 18" ¢ 
subjoimed are some statistics of the railways in . 1880 380 
the United Kingdom, in each of the years 1860, Average per Mile of Mean | jcey ratte 
IX61, and 1R62. Length of Railways . 1802 31K 
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The cheapness of the transport of hoth goods 
Taihway jas heen one ef the 


MAW coasons ol the euonncus progress of this new 


means of Jowomeal ton, 


However, it is proballe 


Hliat a minimum of cost has Leen by no means at- 


| 





tained, judging from the fact. that some lines charge 
twice or even three times as much as others for 


CONV OCVANCE, 


The subjoined table shows the ave- 


‘rage fares on the principal railways of the United 
| Kingdom, for cach of the three usual classes of 


passengers, in the year 1862 :— 








_ England aud Wales dist 
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Creat SN ottbert ' . 2. 21s 
Groat Western . 4. 0. ens 
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' Londen, Chatham, and Dower .j 21-4 
| London aml North Western 5 1°47 
J London and Sonth Western ee be 
hander and Blackwall, . | Ded 
» Londen, Tilbury, and Sonthend = 1°04 
Manchester, Sheffietd, & Tineothy 43 


‘Manchester, South Junction, i 

mid Adtringhitm  , . }. 
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The immense Importance of Tailvays, while it 


Shas anichuiccdl migiiy 


continental governments to 


jmake them state institutions, like the Post Office, 
has also ded the Parliament of the United King- 


dom toa distinct assertion of eantrol, 


— SAyyang.—The mereantile marine of Great 
Tiritam first bevan to attain to conSiderable im- 
j portance im the reign ef Elizabeth; andl it has con- 
tinted progressively to increase w ith thei increasing 


enlonjes aid commerce c of the country, 


The sub- 


joined tables give a view of its present magnitude, 
Pu bporce 18 
astutement of the total tannare of Grilish and 
forcizn yessels—sailine and steam—which entered 


and of the wavication of the enpire, 


and cleared at ports in the United Kingdom in the 
fifteen years 1849 to 1863 :— 
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Entered 
Years Vritish | Forcign | Total 
T'ang "l‘ona | Tons 
1Ri4 4,884,210 | 096,690 | GaTpan 
1859) 4.70010 | YAM ZIT: 710,176 
1851 ANSR SRG § 2,935,708 | TAT 20 
1852 Asi aot | YOADSAd | F,88T AAT 
1853 BASSI 5 A RRT TOS RAPES L0G 
1854. ibe a THGRID OW TE) eG 
Sn P22 | SG80AdT 8,951,258 
18456 OG 880,7 15 | Ate di TA och, Pb 
1RS7 GS55 75 4,621 Ani 11,475,199 
lana | Gas@eat | 4ag2ay9 — 10,061,700 
TRS ABRA VIZ | 4G2R.8E0 11,221 22 
1&60 GSO 00 | 6,285,720 ] ZUG 785 zi 
TSG) 7 TUL 035 | BASS Hd LS ITE Se 
1862) 7,856,029 | 1,254,451 | 13,091,000 
1863) 8,480,146 4,825,917 | a2 206% 
Cleared 
Years Tiritivh [Forsien Farcien Total 
Tana - Trens Tans 
1849 4785 ADS OT 7S] PSS 
THI) 4.749 844 | olsun ody 7 Ath Ss 
1851 4 RSL 400 ry: 5 Gb GEES hE 
siz BOOST, 16 RUE Sy ele bas 
TRAS Av] 2 oso . Bit ea 4447 1it4 
1854 fh STO 28 A woT bos oT Fl 
Ri FOP AS O40 ireenery HAs 
PRO On heat 4 480 859 eee 
LRAT GSO Ah | A Shs 194 1173 
1458 | GAS OO | 4 suGOTT PLL SIS gs] 
Tan GTM TH 4955 000 11 .G82,857 
TH fT AAG 593 12.616, 5401 
TRA] 8 TAA Agog ere ieee a eta 
Ta62 3 B22 Aad Tas Bad Gt 
T8645 0° BSR 246 4,893,474 1 15,482,670 
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T he subljoined table gives the total number and 
tonnage of registered sailing and steam vesscls— | 
exclusive of Tiver steamers—of the United King-_ 
dom, employed in the home and foreign trace, with 
ile number of men, in the years xd! bf} 











5a9 
Men 
Employed Vessels Tone | ee 
! of Masters) 
| In the Forcien Trade a 
1849) 6,694 | 2080 957 > Ad NR 
7850 7,235 | BISSAI0 *  ,725 
185] 7 At | Sta Se WO,1S1 
1852 Fok 2 4AdOd | TL TAS 
1854 Baa PH) eee | Tee te) 
18d. TAS 2749120. 1b Gs 
1855 TOaT OATS SE | V2.7 
TSG AAT STOOL 127 aes 
TRAT BOO © BIER | 124580 
1858 8.427 | S.2Q8T0sT  126,91P 
aA! 8054 | 8.246 .u29 124,153 
TRO) | Tats | SORBET | Tae 
1861 | 7,879 | 3,179,683. 114,600 
1s T6405 | 3.322.008 © 110455 
1863 7,934 patraar | 28 nA8 
Total oe 
TRIS 1 18,99] | 9,096,849 5 192,671 
1850 TTA? AVEST212 6 1AT.450 
185] IKARL | 3 000,085 : 141,957 
shu T7819 aay sat | 149463 
1853 18,206 ST3087 172,525 
1854 V7 407 See ATA 
TR15 (7488 S807 | 18S8,A57 
TRG Lr AT ie 173. qs 
RAT TAs 42) 482 GAT 
1855 207 1 pata? | 17889 
1859 1957), 4.26109 . 172,596 
hh FAROE AAT Ta TTT Ae 
TROT goe85 4.959805 | 171857 
1Si2 YON92 4 ATAVOE | 17863 
J863 20,87TT FTO To | ISG 27 
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The relative imporiance of the tavelve principal 
norts of the United Kingdom in regard to afipning 
is shawn in the following table, which gives the 
nimber af vessels and tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outwards from these ports duriig the year 
1865 :— 
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| Entered Tawards | 9 Cleared Outwardd 
15 b Viiuna 

| Ports — _—__ ; 
| Vosacla Tona " Versels Tang | 
Tandon . | 11,08 j 3441! lO: SOF | 2.590.897 | 
Liverpool | 4.652 | 2608 752 | 4,604 | 2,603 591 | 
mewerstho , Adin TH2.16¢ | SG | 1508 208 
dim... | eno} Taoat | goss | Vaal a0 
Bouthampton| 728 maryola ys Lj L2t hdd OF 
Teith . oa. 1001 20) 721 | BRR | OTR S45 
Bristol... ad | 242.879 | 868; 84,919 
Cilascow . Gan TRS HI | GUA | S17, ]25 | 
Greenack — . 47h} TALT7A | O08 125,971 
Dublin . 478 w T5s466}. 19% 7? 84 
Cork . 6 4 A745 1 115 0eL on 28 0 
Belfast .. S18 87,401 106 $6,326 | 
l 7. ee —- et! 
| Total .o4., 2SGR ASS Tle i Baha | Rago say | 
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Tn the vear 1868, there were durff in the Tnited 
Ringdem 1,160 vessels, of S60, ORY tons, OF these 
RRL were sailing vessels, and 279 steamers, Of 
the sailing vessels, 142 were built of i ivan, and of 
the steamers 210, London, Sunderland, Neweastle, 
Liverpool Wull, Yarmouth, and Bristol, are the 
prineipal building ports. Ships built in Londen, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other western ports, are in 
higher estimation than those built on the Tyne 
and the Wear, at least for those branches of trade 
where the best ships are required. Witliin the last 
ten vears the building oftren steam ships has been 
immensely extended on the Tyne and the Clyde. 

Money.— The metalhe money of the United 
Kinedam consists partly of gold, and partly of 
silver and eopper, coins, The standard of cold 


coin is 11 parts fine to 1 part allov: a pound troy 
ee r 


7 
bao ewe Tk ee 2 eek om 


60 


that the sovereign contains 113°001 grains fine, 
and 123-274 grains standard, gold, 

Phe aiandard of silver coin is 11 oz. 2 dwt. fine 
to 18 dwt. alloy, Since §816, a pawnd of this 
standard silver has been coined into Gb siillings, 
go that cach shilling contains 80-727 grains pure 
silver, and 87°27 grains standard. Silver coins 
form 2 mere subsilary curroney, and are legal 
tender to the extent only of -Hs, 

Copper coins are much over-vilued in currency, 
and are lezal tender to the extent ouly of Ls, 

But by Jar the greater part of the considerable 
trausactions in the United Kingdem heaving re- 
ference to money, are sctiled by le miervention 
of paper: that is, by the ageney of the notes of 
the different banking companies, or of bills, In 
Kngland and Preland, no dank nete can be issued 
for Jess than D4, but in Scotland they may de 
insned so low as lf; they are all made payable to 
hearer on clemand, cither im cui erin neies of the 
Bank of Pascland. The latter, with the banks of 
Seothuad and dreland, are the principal banking 
estalishments, Tulle vary in every possible way, 
dn resarl te amount, time, and place of payment, 

Coustitudion.—Por fil) details in regard to this 
Impertant dead, the resier is referred ta the 
articles ESGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
Et is here sultcient to observe, that the British 
comstitiiion appears to have been aé iis ose 
eubstantially the same with the eonstitution 
originally established in most of the other Eira- 
pean states formed out of the rus of the Roman 
empire, But England alone has had the zood 
fortune fo preserve that distribuiion of power 
among the different orders of ihe community 
which at one time prevailed among the French, 
spamiards, and other contimental uations, Phe 
govermment is mixed, being partly inenarehical, 
pairtiy aristoeratical aul partly demecratical, Phe 
exccadive authority is yesteck in the sovereign, of 
rather in the muusters chosen Jey lum, while thy 
Jevishitive autherity is slinred by the suvercien 
mul by the houses of Lords and Commons. The 
former of these houses eoustets of the heads of the 
ehureh, and efaobles whose dignity is hereditary, 
and who are gciuerally possessed of large furtunes, 

Gy 560 00 consisted, iic. miners, of — 


Peers of the higad royal . . ' 3 
Archbishopa Cl Iricsivreprescutetive) . 3 
Pues , ; . ’ : . v0) 
ALTaplUS08 . ' . . . . IJ 
Karls ; : . . . ; . a 
Vieeoures : co . ‘ mae 
iniiis . : ; . . . ay 
Soouch representative Pecrs , - . 16 
frisdi«litte . ; - . . . vs 
Enitlieh Pishope . ' . . ; v4 
Erish represcucative ditt . * . 4 

Total, . gain 


The House of Commens—the predominating 
power in the stale—consists of 6o8 represcnta- 
tives chosen dy clectors wa the different counties 
and representel towns ; atl though the sovereign 
be not, lis ministers are, respeteible to it and to 
the H, of Lords for all acts done hy them in their 
pubue capacity, Accurding to the theory of the 
constitution, the H. of (1s closen ln and repre- 
seuts the wishes, feelings, and prejudices of the 
Gritish people, Lut if by people be meant the 
full-crown male pop. ef the U. KRinedom, this 
statement is altogether erroncous, Ly far the 
greater portion of the pop. has vot, aud mever jiad, 
anything direetly, and but little indirectly, te do 
with the eliaice of the members of the LL, of C, 
Down tu the passing of the Nefurm Act in 1832, 
the members for couniies In Enelaud were clisen 
by persons having a freehold, ar a life imterest in 


LS a a mr 
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freehold property, worth 40s, a vear; and in towns 
the nght of election was usually in the corporation, 
or in the corperation and freemen, That hostility 
to the old system that paved the way for the Re- 
form Act was not oceasioned so much by the faultv 
mote in which representatives were chosen it 
towns entitled to seud them to the H. of G,, as 
hy the decayed condition of many of these towns. 
The parl, boroughs had all been specified pre- 
viously to the Revelution; and no provision was 
made in the constitution fur admitting represen- 
tatives for such new boroughs as might afterwards 
attain te importance, or for the disfranchisement 
af such of the parl. berouschs as might happen to 
fall into insignificance. IJence it came to pass 
that many commercial and manufacturing towns, 
such as Manchester, Birmingham, Paisley, and 
others, which ad attained te vast wealth and 
Importance after the parl. boroughs were selected, 
were exelnied from all share in the representation, 
whale, on the other hand, many boronghs thai had 
become quite unimportant continued to enjoy this 
valuable privilewe, A distinction of this sort anid 
not be long endured ; and Init for the engrossing 
excitement oceasiined by the late French war, 
iG would, most likely, have been obviated some 
tfavcuty years sooner, The Reform Act, by dis- 
franchising a goal many decayed and ‘trifling 
boroughs, aud enfranchising the greater ones, and 
giving the riht of voting at the election. of mem- 
bers to the holders of 104 houses, rendered the H. 
af C, more democratical than formerly, and, con- 
sequently, made it correspond better with the 
theory of the constitution. ‘This tendency has 
also been strengthened by the changes that were 
at the same time made in the county represen- 
tation, The total number of representatives in 
the House of Commons was as follows, in the 
sussion of 1SG5 — 

OF Cities and 








Of Counttea Boroughs Total 

Eneland , . , At belt meat) 
fenmitiimd .- oo. . ot ay Ag 
Ireluidd , . . 5-4 41 105 
Total : Jab 4 ine 6 ao 


The property qualifeation for members was net 
(ixturbed by the keform Bal] ; it amounted to H002 
for the kauchts, and sodé tor the lnirvesses s bit it 
has heen abelished by 21 & 22 Viet. c. 26, of June 
28, l8o8, The other grounds of exclusion have 
remained, and have even been partially increased, 
Noone ea alt or vole in parliament who has not 
Altained the age of twenty-one years. No excise, 
custom, sialip, or other revenue officer is ¢Hgible. 
munece isda, the judge af the Admiralty Court i 
excluded frum being elected; the same holds good 
with respect to all the later judges, ‘lhe master 
ofthe rolls gione is egible. No Enelish or Seoteh 
peer can be clected to the Hause of Cammons, but 
ai Trish peer may; finally, foreigners, even when 
naturalised, unless the myht be ceuceded in ex- 
press terms, as well as persons who have been 
cauyicted of treason or felony, are ineligible, 

To possess the franchise in a borough, « person 
mustoceupy, as owner or tenant, a house of the clear 
vearly value of fhot less than 10/7. he rights of 
the old burgesses or freemen to vote have been pre- 
served. Ail persons who as burgesses or as free- 
meu wold have been entitled te vote if the Reform 
Bill had not been passed, are stilt permitted to 
exercise the franchise. If a person have property 
which would qualify him as a borough elector, be 
cannot, instead of becaming a boruugh elector, 
chouse In respect of that property to- qualify as a 
county elector, The qualifying estate for the 
county must be either—first, a freehald of inhe- 
nitance of the clear yearly value of not less than 
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forty shillings ; secondly, a freehold for life of the 
seme value, provided it is in the actual and bond 
jide occupation of the party claiming to vote, or 
shall have been acquired by marriage, marriage 
settlement, devise, or promotion to any benefice or 
office. If the freeholder for life is not in actual 
occupation, or shall have acquired his estate other- 
wise than in the mode above mentioned, his free- 
hold must be of the clear yearly value of not less 
than 102 per annum. Before the Reform Act all 
who held freehold property for life of the clear 
yearly value of forty shillings, were entitled to 
vote LTespective of the manner of its acquisition, 
and without the necessity of sccupation. Persons 
so ‘qualified to vote at the time uf the Reform Act 
are still permitted to exercise the franchise soe 
long as they continue seized of thé same freehald, 
Thirdly, copyhold or other property not of free- 
hoid tenure, provided the interest be for life, or for 
any larger estate of the clear annual value of not 
less than 1, Fourthly, leaseliwlds, of the clear 
yearly value of 102, if the term was originally not 
less than sixty years, and of the clear yearly value 
of O02 or upwards, if the term was originally not 
‘less than twenty years, Fifthly, by the occupa- 
tion of any lands or tenements for which the 
tenant pays a yearly rent of net less than 502 
This latter qualification was introduced by the so- 
called Chandos clanse. ‘The other legal require- 
ments for electors have continued in force. Aliens, 
persona under twenty-one years of age, or of un- 
sound mind, in receipt of parochial relief, or con- 
victed of certain offences, are incapable of voting. 
No one can vote who possesses a freehold conveyed 
to him merely for the purpose of empowering Jim 
io vote, The judges, constables, aud many officers 
who are concerned in the collection of the revenue, 
are disqualitied. 

To preserve the independence of members of the 
H. of C., it was enacted, by statute 6 Anne, that, 
#f any member shall accept any office of profit 
from the crown, his election shall he void, and a 
new writ issue, but he is cheible for re-election, 
This provision has been made the means of re- 
jieving a member from his trust, whieh he camiot 
resign, by his acceptance of the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, a nominal office in the itt 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. The practice 
began only about the year 1756, and has since 
been yenerally acquieseed in from its convenience 
to all parties, though it is open to question how 
far the office can now be strictly deemed within 
the’ disqualifying words of the statute of Anne, 


es 


In the construction of this act the resignation of | 


silice has not been held to be complete until ihe 
appointment. of a successor, and the resumption of 
ofice, no appointment intervening, not to vacate 
a seat, Further, that a first commission in the 
AIM Or navy vacates a seal; but subsequent cum- 
missions do not, | : 

Derhaps the grentest advantage Peulting from 
the free constitution of the Il. of C. has been 
indirect rather than direct, The people owe to it 
what no other European nation has enjuyed—a 
really free press, According as the people in- 
creased in wealth and intelligence, and members 
fur eo pulous places found it necessary to conciliate 
peblic opinion, it became of importance to them 
to have their specches printed and circulated over 
the country, Hence, though the reporting of de- 
butcs be a breach of privilege, it has long been 
practised, with the’ consent of all parties, _Mem- 
bers, in fact, speak less to the house than to the 
reporters, and, through them, to the country ; 
and theScensures and comments in which they 
are accustomed to indulge become a warrant aud 
an apology for similar ccnsures 

You, I, 
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journalists. It would have been subversive of 
every principle of justice to punish the latter for 
what had been proclaimed with impunity by the 
former. Hence it is that the nation is really 
indebted for the freedem of the press—that is, for 
the palladium and only real safeguard of rights 
and liberties—not so much to the vates, as to the 
debates carried on in the H. of C. Freedom of 
debate preduced freedom of printing; and, con- 
sequently, gave the only effectual security for 
food government, and the only real check upon 
abuse, It is not too muth tosay, that the peaple 
of the United Kingdom are mainly indebted to 
this free press for the high place among the 
nations of the earth. 

Next to the security afforded by the freedom 
of the press, trial by jury has been the orand 
bulwark of the Hbertics of the people of Eng- 
land. This institution is of very remote origin, 
and, like representative assemblies, was at one 
time intreduced into several European countries. 
It is expressly Jaid down by the great charter, 
that ‘nedlus fiber homo capiatur, vel imprison- 
etur, aut exulet, aut alique alio modo destruetur, 
nist per legale fudicinm puritan suorum, vel per 
legen terre.’ *'The founders of the English laws,’ 
says Blackstone, ‘lave with excellent forecast 
contrived that no than should be called to 
answer to the king for any capital erime, unless 
upon the preparatory accusation of twelve or more 
of his fellow subjects (the grand jury) ;.and that 
the truth of every accusation, whether preferred in 
the shape of in«dictment, information, or appeal, 
should be afterwards confirmed by the unanimous 
suffrages of twelve of his equals and neighbours 
(the petty jury), indifferently chosen, and superior 
fo suspicion. So that the liberties of England 
cannof but subsist so long as this palladium re- 
mais sacred and inviolate, not only from all 
open attacks, which none will be so hardy as to 
make, but also from all secret machinations, 
which may sap and undermine it, by introducing 
new and arbitrary methods of trial, by justices of 
the peace, commissioners of the revenue, and 
courts of conscience.’ (Book iv, cap. 27.) 

With the exception of England, trial by jury, 
in most other countries, was not lony in being 
either suppressed or perverted; that is, jiwies 
were cither entirely dispensed with, and the 
power fo try prisoners entrusted to judges ap- 
pented by the different governments, ‘or the 
institution was kept up in name only, its object 
ani spuit being totaily changed. Instead of 
Jarymen being ‘indifferently chosen, and free from 
suspicion,’ which is of the very essence of jury 
trial, they were net unfreqnently selected by the 
crown, or iis creatures, 

In England, the selection of jurymen having 
been always, or at least very generally, made on 
fair principles, jury trial bas been deservedly in 
the highest degree popular, The charge has to be 
referred to twelve imdividuals fairly selected from 
ameng the freeholders of the neighbourhood ; 
and unless they are unanimously of opinion that 
the charge is well founded, the accusation falls to 
the ground, and mo farther legal proceedings can 
he instituted against the accused, 

Phe signal benefits derived from jury trial in 
criminal cases, and in, charges of treason and 
sedition; aud the fact that, were it given up in 
one Class of cases, it might gradually falt into 
disuse in others, seem to be tle principal causes 
of its beng continued as a means of trying all 
descriptions of civil suits, The fair presumption, 
however, would seem to be, that a large class of 
crvil cases might be as well or better decided by a 


on the part of | judge or judges appointed for that purpose. 


O 
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The powers of parliament are politically omni- 
potent within the United Kingdom and its colonies 
and dependencies. It can make new laws, and 
enlarge, alter, or repeal those existing. Its au- 
thority extends to all ecclesiastical, temporal, civil, 
ot military matters, and its powers to altering or 
changing ita own constitution, It is the highest 
court, over which no other has jurisdiction, 

‘The following is a table of the duration of par- 
liaments of the United Kingdom, from the period 
of the Union :— : 
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Reign ie | When met [When dissolved Existed 
_ —-- - ; -_— ——_— _---" | - . 
L Y. MTL: 
‘George IIT.| Ist 7 Sept. 179629 Jan. 1024 Li 18) 





4 nd Sl Aug. [BOZled Oct. DAME 1 2h 

' 4rd 14 Dec, 1800/99 Apr. 12070 4 14, 

" 4th 22 June 1807|24 Sept. T8125 3° 1, 

” hth j24 Nov. 1812/10 June 18184 6 16: 
” éth | 4 Aug. IBI8'29 Beh, 1K201 6 24, 
‘George IV.| 7th 29 Apr, 1829] 2 June f8zig 1 9: 
| , Sth |14 Nov. 1826124 July 18303 8 10. 
Williamiv! 9th ‘26 Oct. 1830|¥2 Apr. TRAIt 0 # 88: 
7 loth iJ4 June 1431! 4 Dec, 1832 t 6 20, 
m Ith 29Jan. 144330 Dec, iked 2 il 1s 

- ivth ‘tf Feb. 183518 July 18482 5° 0: 
Victoria , | Uith (14 Noy, (837.25 Inne isil3 7 49 
! " Mth ji] Aug, lé4123 July 1R475 12 6 
- Tith |21 Sept. 1447) 1 Inly t8524 11° 9 

" With | 4 Nov. 185220 Mar, 14574 4 16 

- {ith [80 Apr. 1847 23 Apr. 14697 17 23 

im t&th |31 May 1859 6 July 18ta6 1) 6 
Ith | G Feb. lst | ! 
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The union of Ircland with England was carried 
into effect January 1, 1800, and the parliament 
which sat the same month, and whieh included 
the members from Ireland, is styled the first. 
Imperial Parliament. The parliament which as- 
sembled January 21, 1833, 18 styled the first 
Reformed Parliament, 

Religion.—The most perfect toleration 1s given 
tothe professors of differentsrcligious creeds in the 
LU. Kingdom, But, from the Revolution duwn to 
1824, Catholies were exclided from parhament, 
and were incapable of holding most offives of trust. 
and emolument, These unjust and degrading dis- 
abilities were, however, removed at. the epoch re- 
ferretl to; and Catholics may now be clected 
members of the legislature, and are ehyible to 
almost all offices, ‘Phe repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts, in 1828, removed sundry chisabilttics 
under which dissenters presiansly laboured. 

The Established Church of England has retained 
the episcopal form of church government. with 
its subordination of ranks, and is a very richly- 
endowed institution, “Tts tenets, which are partly 
Lutheran and partly Calvinistic, are embodied in 
the famous 39 Articles. The Kirk, or established 
chureh of Scotland, which is Presbyteriai im form 
and Calvinistic in principle, is moderately well 
endowed, The greatest equality subsists among 
its members: and, on the whole, it may be said to 
be an essentially popular body. 

The Church of England emoys the confidence 
and support, of the great bulk of the peaple of 
England, and such also was the case with the 
Church of Scotland previously to the disruption, 
in 1843, occasioned by the disputes relating to 
pitronage, which led to the formation of the Free 
Church, Gut it has abways been quite ofherwise 
with the Established Church of Ireland. ‘The 
lutter is identival with the Chureh of England, 
Inusmueh, however, ag the doctrines of the He- 
formation never made any considerable progress 
in Ireland, and as the great bulk of its inhabitants 
have always heen Roman Catholics, the [stab- 
lished Church hag been that of a small minority 
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only, and has never possessed the esteem of the 
people. On the contrary, they have always re- 
garded it. as a usurpation, as being originally forced 
upon them by the arms, and upheld by the power 
of England, and as being hostile alike to their 
religion and their secular interests. Much of the 
disturbance and disaffection that always prevail in 
Ireland may be ascribed to this unhappy consti-. 
tution of the Established Chureh. ‘The furnishing 
of religions instruction to the bulk of the people, 
to these who are too poor to be able easily to fur- 
nish it for themselves, has always been held to be 
a principal object of an established church. And 
it is in truth little better than a contradictien and 
an absurdity, to make the church of a small and 
apalent minority the national church, and to ap- 
propriate to its exclusive use funds that nught 
amply provide for the rehgious instruction of the 
whole people. It is not to be supposed that the 
majority should tamely acquiesce jn such a state 
of things; they cannot but regard it as an insult 
to their religion, and ag an. outrage upon their 
sense of justice. Common sense would suggest, 
either that the Catholic should be made the estab- 
lished religion of Ireland, or if not, that the Ca- 
tholic clervy should participate, in proportion to 
the number of their adherents, in the endowments 
now exclusively enjoyed by the clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

Revenue and Expenditure —That. portion of the 
national revenue that is withdrawn from the public 
by means of taxcs, anid appropriated to the use of 
erovernment, amounts in round numbers to about 
70,000,0007, sterling, The revenue increased by 
20,000,0002, or forty per cent., in the course of a 
quarter of a century. It was about 50,000,0002, in 
the vear F440, and rase to 42,000,0002 m 1843, and 
to 63,000,0002 in 1845. From 1845 till 1852, the 
revenue remained stationary ; but in 1453 it had 
risen to 04,000,0004, in 1844 to 56,000, 0002, in 1844 
to 63,000, G002, in 1856 to 68,000,0002, and im 1859 to 
the 70,000,0002 where it now stands, This isa very 
large sum; lut it must not thence be inferred that 
taxation is here comparatively heavy. Its pressure 
is not to be estimated by the actual amougg of the 
sum taken from the people and ledged in the coffers 
of the treasury; but by the mode in which taxes are 
imposed, and the ability of the people to bear them. 
In some countries taxes are imposed on certain 
classes only; and even where this gross inequality 
does not exist, they are often imposed on eFroneous 
wrinciples, and in a way that makes their assess- 
ment and collection peculiarly dificult and inja- 
rious. But in the U. Kingdom taxation presses 
equally, or very nearly so, on all classes; and, 
without pretending to say that this system of tax- 
ation is perfect, or that it might not be materially 
improved, it appears, speaking generally, to be 
founded @n sound principles, and is practically aa: 
little injurious as it coukt well be rendered, The: 
influence of taxation in Great Britain has not ° 
been hostile to the increase of public opulence and — 
private ‘comfort. To the desire of rising im the 
world, the increasing pressure of taxation during 
times of war superadded the fear of being thrown 
down 'to a lower station; and the two together 
produced results not to be looked for from the. 
unassisted agency of cither. Oppressive taxes 
would have had an opposite effect ; and instead of 
producing new displays of industry and econemy, 
would have produced only despair and national 
impoverishment, | | : 

About two-thirds of the public revenue are de - 
rived from duties of customs and excise; and the 
rest from the property and income tax, the duties 
on stamps, the assessed taxes, and the post-office, | 

The subjoined statement is the official account 
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. of the gross public income of the United Kingdom 


in the year ended the 30th day of June, 1864:— 


Poustic Incomn, 1863-4, 
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The net amounts of revenue and expenditure are 
elven up te the end of the financial year 1855-56, 
and the gross amounts after that period :— 

















& s, 

Customs » .  , Lk. 22 ppl 00 6 Revenue | Expenditure 

Hxciee ew kk kg IR HEBOND 0 Yearsended ; 

Btrinpy . . : » 9,462,000 0 Net amounts 

Taxes (Land anc Assessed) J, 260,000 0 ee eee 

Property Tox . . . ‘ » 8,655,000 6 — - # £ 

Post Office 1 8 ee 8,880,000 9 April5, 1850 .  . | gy s16919 50,378,417 

Crown Lands ¢ Net)', . . avo, aug i ” ISAl ' +] ad QaT053 | 44 8xe gag 

MISCHLLAN KOUS — £ Sod @ oy 1842 “ °] S2,468 519 | S0u a3 
Produce of the Bale 2 fans s+ | 88,243,218 | 50, 78y 476 
of Oli Stores and o i " + | 64,774,908 (| 57,950,190 
other Military and + 644,094 2 1 March 31, 1845 - + f 69,496,144 | “ea,692,969 
Naval extra eo- oe 13 18460. | 65,704,497 RS 498 845 
etipts , ‘ -} 

Amount received } Gross amounts 
from the Revenues re 
OF India on ac- + TRF ; - | 12,454,068 75,888 667 
count of the Effer- ” 1858 . + | 67,881,513 | 68,198 859 
tive and = Non- " | RAS - - {| 645,477,284 | 64,663,892 
effective Charges $1,164,889 18 7 3 S600. | 71,089,669 | 695N27989 
of British Troops - 186] . » | FORKS GT4 | 72,789,009 
serving in that - 182 . » | G8 674,479 71,116,485 
country (inelnd- "9 TSF . - | fO608.567 | 69.302 0n8 
ing 369) 6801. 187d ss 18if {70,208,964 | 67,056 986 | 
alrear charges) , a ee a 
Pees out of Subjoined is a statement exhibiting the gross 
received from the 131,578 0 0 revenue, after deducting repayments, allowances, 
Bank of England, discounts, drawbacks, and bounties in the nature 
per Act 24 Viet, ¢.2 of drawbacks, for Great Tiritain and Ireland, for 
Miseeltaneous gite- each yea from 1842-8 to 1861-2, calculated in 
Celys, Including veriods of five years each, The re ott 
Imprestand other f 848,151 4 4 fe hoon TOW tend a of arin sets of the 
Moneva wetoomee, CTrOWTL lands, and of all other SOUTCeS 
China War Indem, 494747 0 0 raised in’ Ireland towards the revenues of the 
nity . ,... ; United Kingdom, are included in the revenue of 


-—~-—-— 3,093.480 4 0 


Total Revenue . 


j The public expenditure, for the last quarter of 
‘century, has kept pace with the revenue. The 
“great items of expenditure are the interest of 
_ the National Debt, and the maintenance of the 
y, which together take considerably 


. amy amd nay 
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“more than two-thirds of the whole sum raiser 
_ by taxation, leaving less than one-third for the 
overninent of the realm, Subjoined is 
gross public expendi- 


general 
the official account of the 


ture of the United Kingdom in the year cnded 


the 80th June, 1864 :— . 


Poriic Exvexprroune, 1863~4, 


. Interest ond Management of the Per- 


lnanent Debt , . * ' 
Terminable Annuities . . 
Interest. of Excheqner Tands . 
Interest of Excheqner Bills 
Charges on 
Ctril List , . 
Annitities and Penstong 
Balaries and Allowances. ‘ 
Diplomatic Salaries and Tensiong 
Courts of Justice . ‘ ‘ 
Mixcellancous Charpes ' . 
Supply Services :— 
Navy . . te ; 
MiscelHaneone Civil Services 


Consolidate] Fund t— 


r ¥ . 


Stlaries, &c. of Heyenue Departments 


Packet Service ' . . 
Kerich and Yenikale Prize Money 
Beheldt Toll Redemption , . 


Total Expenditure 


The following table exhibits the total amount 
of the actual revenue and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom during the 15 years 1850-64. 
In accordance with the svstem upon which fhe 
budget estimates hate heen framed, the fmancia] 
_ period up to the year 1854 ended on the 

April, and subsequently on the last day of 


. 66,043,078 9 3 








69,092,960 4 0 


406,015 
B07 435 
176,250 
170,327 
680,001 
181,433 


14,650,154 
10,919,602 
7 G0 833 
4,548,883 
879,296 
5 D5 
174,698 


G 
t 
19 
ah 
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5th of 
March. | head of population, 


Ireland. 































































¥car Great Britain Treland 
re gs 
£ £ 
TRI2M3 gt 46,047 84 4,908 ,69) 
R444 51,150 848 4,148,487 
. 1841-45 S3,249 712 4,400,919 
1845-46 §1 334,657 4708 30] 
1846-47 62,325,578 4,959,013 
24 002 747 22,484,700 
1847-48 51,469,546 4 454 487 
1818-49 62 854,005 4,571,609 
TR40-40 52 448 BAL 4,535 207 
185A 62,404,119 4,261 61 
, 1851-42 61,811,649 4,524,805 
7 26Q,599,150 21 947,709 
4) roe Poe --- 
i i a2 Fish £ 240 0,4 59 4 rd FA 807 
10 | TSS: —hd 65,406 648 5,984 597 
18hid-55 57,453,206 8,906 7 86 
6 1855-46 62,669 803 6,719,599 
y 1856-57 64,721,083 C977 839 
, ef 
] 302 644 S09 80,055 544 
. te _ | 
tl 1857~H8 9,995 343 6,757,158) 
1R5G-59 AG R10 G77 G.198 870 
1 1859-60 62.224 #29 7076 732 
9 1860461 62.495 ,743 0.629.148 
1] 1861-62 G1 860,749 6,792 COG 
; mf E 
% . 402,822 451 33,067 507 
0 me 
I 


A return moved for in parliament in the session 
of $863, shows that in 1801 the eToss revenue col- 
lected in Great Britain, excluding miscellaneous 
receipts, amounted to 3218,5262, and in Ireland 
to 2,019,2174 In the financial year 1861-62 the 
amount, as sccn in the above table, was 61,360, 7402 
received of Creat Britain, and O70 2.6062 of Ire 
land. Therefore, in 1801 the eross revenue re- 
ceived in Great Britain amounted to 37. a8. por 
and in Ireland, 11s, 2 ; While, 

oo 2 


—,. 


mt 


‘in 1861-62, the amount per head was 22, 13s, in 
(rTeat Britain, and 12, 3s, 5d, in Ireland, 

The subjoined table exhibits the total amount 
produced by each branch of the revenue, in Great 
Uritain and Ireland respéctively, after deducting 
repayments and drawbacks, &ec., for the year end- 
mg March 31, 1863 :-— 


= —_—— ._-*e 
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CUSTOMA : £ 
Great Britain ‘ ' , U1 TSO 81G 
Treland , . . . 2, i oR OTT » 
United Kinguom . . . * o4, 038, 8,893 

INLAND REVENUE! Excrse— 

Crreat lritein . . . .| 14,451 922 
Trelancd. ' ‘ , : 2,772,501 





| 
United Kingdom , . , «| 17,174,285 | 











STAMPS . 
Great Britain . . . «| 4§,418,971 
lreland , ' . | ane sf G8 
United Kingdom. .  . «| oR OT6,T39 | 
NCovwe ann PrRorerry TAx— 
Cireat ritain ‘ . : 9,808,249 
: Ireland. . . . «5 7 674. 289 | 
. 
United Kingdom, . 2 .! a9 482, 58a | 
| | --— 
ASSESSED TAX E8— 
: (ireat Britain . . . ?.038,981 


Lanp Tax— 


Great Dritain  . . . 1 1,106,8 ried 


ToTaL INLAND REVENUE 
(reat Britain . . ‘ 


Ireland . . . . 3 lh 4 419 





a9 TAB, 945 


_ 

4 
| Aaa ser Bete f| 7 
United Kingdom . , ‘ ! 





| Postr Grrice— 
: Groat Pritain ‘ P ‘ 
: Ireland , . . “ 


n,423 254 
271 9 aU 





United Kingdom . . ' . a 3 95,20 | 





Woops, Forests, aNpD Lanp 
XUES— 


Great Britain . ' ’ 


AMISCELLAS ROMS =~ 


Groat Britain . . ‘ . 2,717,782 
ireland. . . . . ' aoa id | 








United Kingdom . . ‘ 





ToTaL— 
Great Britain : . . . 
Treland . . . : 





| 

| 
G4,178 4246 | 
O,520,981 | 


United Kingdom . . . .! 


a 





Subjoined is the account of the total expendi- i 
ture, Including charges of collection, of the United | 
Kingdom, for the year ¢ endiiy March 31, 1863 :— 
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| CHARGES AND E XK PENSE Ui > COLLECTING | | 


| THK REVENUE ! £ | 
Customs .. . . , HTT aT 

7 Inland Revenue , 1,474,489 | 

— Woods, Forests, and Land He- | 

venics . . . ‘ TAZ, 152 | 

Fost (lice . . . , | 3,004,804 | 

TOTAL 682 


5 598, 





Funtiid DEBT! 


Interest on Permanent Debt 23,624 909 


i 

7 Terminghble Annuities “ ‘ 
Manaeetnan b . an 260 
: Interest on Exchequer Bills VEL SG 
| - - Bonds  . | 193,750 





| Toran. «| 26,931,657 


| 
met | 
1,910,863 | 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT : 
Civil List and Allowances to 
Royal Family . - . 
Civil Departments ( including 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and his Establishment, and 
Printing, Stationery, 2nd Post- 
age for Public Departments) .- 
AM other Annuities, Pensions, 
and Superannuation Allow- 
ances separately provided for . 
PEREUITARY Pensions formerly Paid 
ott of the Revenue from the Ex- 
cise, Past Office, and Woods and 
Forests, in its Progress ta the 
Excheqticr , ‘ . ‘ 


TOTAL . 


OTHER PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
CIVIL SERVICES : 

Expense of Establisliment for 
administering the Poor Laws. 

Secret Service .| vyome an , 
Civil Government, Isle of Man. 
(reneral Superintend entof Tirn- 

pike Roads in Wales, Salaries 

and Lixponses . . ‘ ‘ 

MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES. . ‘ 


TOTAL . 
JUETICH: 
Courts of Justice . 
Police and Criminel Proseeu- 
t1OiLs “ 


Prisons and Convict Establish- 
ments . . . ‘ 


‘TOTAL . 


DIPLOMAT 

Ministers abroad, Salaries and 
Persians . . 

Consuls abroad, Salarics and 
Pensians (including Services 
in (hina, &c,}. . 

Extraordinary Expenses and 
Cmtite  . ‘ 


TOTAL . 

FORCES : 
Fortifications  . * 
Army, inelumling Ordnance . 
IN AVY . * . : : . 
“TOTAL 


FPURLIC WORKS! . . ‘ 


EDUCATION : 
Creat Britain : Public Education 
3 Grants to Uni- 
yersities . . 
Ireland: Public Education 
Grants to Universities 
and Colleges, &c. . * 


Schools of Design, Public Mu- 
seus, Sc. . . * 


TOTAL : 

COLOKIAL CHARGES ! . : 
Certain Civil Establishments 
and Salaries, &e. .-° , 
MISCELLANEOUS , . . . . 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE . 


£ 
486,$82 


1,308,115 


201,996 


- 7,360 


| 1,999,353 


308,317 


= 








510,706 





231,193 
10,000 
30,900 
10,526 


1,293 
21,645 


=—— 


1,063,068 
1,679,979 








178,236 


— 248,470 
89,000 


———— 





—_— 


1,050,000 
46,264,790 
+1,370,588 


26,685,378 


844,229 


782,119 


97 568 
336,261 


58 430 


se -_—-—. - 


1,204,398 
297 ,219- 


1,491,612" | 


213,003 


1,077,878 


70,464,069 





The National Debt of Great Britain, the interest 
on which consumes more than one-third of the re- 
venues of the United Kingdom, .dates- from the: 


‘} time of the Revyelution, and from. that period has~ 
| been increasing in the following proportions :— 

















BRITISH 
Princtpat Interest 
funded and abd Manage. 7 
unfunded ment 
e | 
Debt at the revolution 1 egre | 
ego 1 664,263 30,805 
Excess 6f debt contracted 
during the reign of Foran ae 
William iT. above 14,730,439 1,271,087 | 
debt paid off . | 
Debt at the accession of ; : 
Oueen Anne in 1708 } 16,394,702 | 1,310,942 
Debt contracted during r 
Queen Anne's reign } 87,750,661 | 2,040,416 | 
Debt at the accession of ween «1 0) 
George Tin tlt. al 54,145,563 | 3,351,858 
Debt paid off during the | 
reipn of (George I, 2,053,125 1,133,807 | 
above debt contracted | 
Tebt at the aecession of Oo nay 0 551 i 
George II,, in 1727 | 62,092,268 | 2,217,551 | 
Debt contracted from the | 
accession of Crearge IT. 
till the peace of Paris 4 445 | 
in t763, three years 86,773,192 9 634,500 
after the secession of 
George IIT. . * | 
Dehtin 1763. 188,865,430 | 4,852,051 { 
Fail during peace from = 
T08 weit p | 20,281,795 10,281,785 380,480 | 
Debt at the commence- } 
ment of the American ; | 128,485,685 4.47157) 
war, inlii75 . { 
DBeht contracted during | 121,267,998 4,980,201 | 
Debt at the conelusion of } 


249 851 G28 | 9,451,772 | 

17R4 ‘ 
Paid during peace, from 

1784 to 1793 . ee 10,007,380 


the American war, in j 





the American war 


Debt at the commence- 
ment of the Prenat | [| 209,350,148 
war, in 1794. 

Debt contracted sucine r ¢ 
the French war. j 607 600,343 92 S90 096 


Total funded and un- | 
funded debt on the Tst 
of Feb,, 1817, when the 
English and Ttish x: 7) 840,800,401 | 
cherners were consoli- le 
6,211,675 


+208 495 





- 


f2,085,101 | 


dated , . , 


Debt canceled from the 
lst of Feh,, 1817, to 5th 
of January, 1836 . } 


—— 
es ee 
r 


2,994,674 








ee ee ao 


| 
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Debt, and charge thereon 


ith of Jannary, | 18336 20,143,517 


} | 787,098,816 
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The state of the National Debt for the 15 years, 
from 1430 to 1464, has beca as follows :-— 


a re 


-_— —-— -— . —— - ——_—_—_—_—_——« 


\ Finanelal Years | Dereription of Debt 











ended | - Funded Unfunded | Total 
¢ 

April, J85f, 775,168,516 14 sis. 100) 7HGA oar, O16 
” 1851) 769,972 562 - 17,756,600 ' 787,029,162 

. 2852) 765,126,582 | 17,742,800 | 782,869,382 
1? 1853 761 Out. wid | 17,742,500 7 TTI S05 80 
185 4 755,911.701 16,024,100 G7 1,835,801 

March #1, 18545) 752,064,119) 24,191,400 | 775,216,519 
44 "4B sf 775,730 OL - 28, "182, TOO | S0.913 694 

. 1857, 780,119.72 | 97,989,000 | S08-TUR.722 

- RAR 779,295,495 25,017 000 BOD, 18 O05 
” 18559) THE 801,164 | 18,277 ‘400 ROS 07 8 deed 
" Pano] TR, 962, 000 | 16,225,500) | BOND Pd SiH) 

. 1801] 784,119 "609 | “16, Paty 00) MEV] RC eC 

. 1862] 784,252,338 } 16,517,900 | 800,770,258 
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In 1864 the sum of 5,000,0002 of the unre- 
deemed funded debt was cancelled, and 4 termin- 
able annuity created in Lieu thereof, under the 26th 
Vict, cap. 25, sect. 2. 

Under a previous Act, 48 Geo. IIT., cap. 142, the 
commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt were empowered to convert consels into life 
annuities. The commissioners have to present 
annual accounts to parliament, in respect to all 
transactions in connection with the public debt. 

The balances in the excheguer at the end of 
each dinancial period, during the 16 years from 
1849 to 1864, were as follows :-— 








Financia) Yeara ended Ammint 
Eo 
April5, 1849, 8,105,562 
44 1840, 9,746,540} 
B31, 9,245,676 
: 1852, 8,381,637 
“3 55, §,H41 822 
sat, 4 485,250 
March S1,1855  . 3,940 774 
" "1B! 7 oe 5 G00 621 
- RAT, BGR 371 
. sss, 6,657,802 
"5 159, 7,18) ORS 
14 1k60 ri pti ae sot 
1 T&61 ‘ 6,672 132 
i, is6y 5,288 676 
3 1465 72s 8a 
7 1s04 7 02,48 
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Tn the financial year ending with March 1862, 
the amount of property and profits assessed to in- 


§ come fax im Great. Britain was 301,380,7302, being 


1132 Os, Thd. per head of the population, taking 
this at the same number enumerated at. the cen- 
sus in April 1861; in Ireland, 21,688,9752, or 
Ot, lds. Tha. per head, ‘The eTOSS amount of the 
public revenue, excluding miscellaneous receipts, 
i was in Great Dritain 2£ 18s, per lread of the popu- 
| dation, or 4s, Od, in the pound upon the income 
assessed] to come tax; in Ireland, 12 as, Se, per 
head of the population, ot Gs, Bhd, in the pound 
upon the income assessed to Income .tax. 

Army and Navy—The formation of a standing 
amy being long regarded with extreme jealousy 


aul aversion, its establishment in England is of 
comparatively moder origin, not dating farther 


back than the reign of Charles LL. It is annually 
provided for by a vote of the Il, of C.; so that it 
ix always in the power of the latter at any time to 
reduce, or, if it see cguse, totally to disband, the 
army. But the old t Jcaloustes of which it was the 
object no longer exist ; and there can be no doubt 
that the establishment of a preperly trained regru- 
Jar military foree is indispensable tu guarantee the 
national independence from hostile attack. The 
British army has been employed in every quarter 
of the world, and has everywhere exhibited all 
those qualities that go to form a perfect military 
force—the most unflinching courage, cornbined 
with the gréatest patience and fortitude under pri- 
vations and hardships, and the constant observ- 
ante of the strictest discipline, 

The British army is reeruited by means of 
voluntary enlistment aly; and if is to be hoped 
that all attempts to introduce the conscription 
into this country may meet with no better suctesa 
in future than that which has hitherto attended 
them. If soldiers could net be procured by ether 
means, wecessity would form a valid exctise for 
the introduction of a conscription. But no such 
necessity has ever é€xisted. No country that 


Lt . 
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a supply of voluntary recruits, The annual 
Mutiny Act, and the Articles of War issued by 
the crown, and subjoined to the Mutiny Act, con- 
stitute the code of martial law in force m the 
British army. | 

According to the army estimates laid before the 
TI, of C. in the session of 1864, the total force of 
the United Kingdom, during the year 1864-60, 
consisted of 146,766 men. This force was com- 
posed of the fellowing regiments, depots, and 
training establishments :— 





Non-ecomrmis. 
Cificera, 























1 





Year 1864-05 Officers) Trampeters ioe 
Drummers 
Officers on the Gene- 1} _ _ 
ral stair, =. g | 10 
Rein ENTS i— 
Reyal Horse Artillery . Bi 132 1,720) 
Life Cruaris and Horse | G 192 1,029 
j Guards . . | 
Cavulry of the Line .] Ave 1,001 5452 
Tieval Artillery . BON lilo 14,724 
Riding Ketablishment . 4 13 20a 
Royul Engineers . ~f 401 net 5,918 
Military Train. LO7 Parl Los 
Foot Guards . rari 440 5 tH 
Infantry of the Line 1] 3,g49| 7,154 | 712750 | 
Army Hoenital Corps , 1 224) 759 
Commissariat Stair } 1 113 488 | 
Corps . . | 
Weat India Regiments. | 241) ot oral | 
Coloninl Corps. 185 Bus 3,582 : 
—— | 
Total. «. «| 6,613 | 12,203 | 117,491 
Depoérs or Inptan RE- 
GIMENTS :— 
Royal Horse Artillery . 8 35 An4 
Cavalry ' . . 44 143 G27 
Royal Artille . . 23 71 1,541 
Infantry . . »| 881 | 770 bah) 
Total .  . Ade: 1,019 7872 
RECRUITING ANT OTTER 
LISTABLISEMEN TS i— 
Cavalry depots. . 14 oy — 
Infantry depots. -| J&0 176 — 
Reerniting LMstablish- } “ hd _ 
ments . . “ , 
Instruction in Gunnery | — an 4R 
- Envincering| — 15 _ 
» Musketry . al Bd ag 
ar a 
Total . .- «| 26! aod Ri 
TRALSING BCIIOOLS ! -—- | 
Cadet Company, Wool- ‘ 
wich . . . j I 21 le 
Raval Military Col-} re a5 _ 
lege, Sandhurst _ 
Regimental Schools .| — 21 — 
‘Total . oo. 26 | 27) 12 
RECAPTITU LATION 1— 
Total General Staff 103 — —" 
» ltegiments . . 615 12,204 117,41 
» DepitsofiIndian}| -,-. OF: 
, Recruiting and 
other Esta- 261 od 86 
blishments . 
» Training Schools Ze 27 1 12. 


Total . - 
Subjoined is an account, taken from official docu- 
ments, of the rezular troops (exclusive of the ord- 
nance} at home, in the colonies, and in foreign 


217,459 13,846 =| 125,461 ‘ 
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countries, in 1792, 1815, and 1853. The state- 
ment may serve as a comparative table in regard 
to the actual strength of the army:— 














L752 1615 1853 
At Home and in the Colonie. 

Household Cavalry . . 779 1,504 1,868 
Foot Guards, ‘ ~ | 3460) §,612 5,260 
Cavairy of the Line . 3,409 | 16,477 7 O84 
Infantry of the Line . | 36,598 | 138,701; 78,581 

Garrison Battalion . . — 1,823 — 

Veteran Battalions . . — 2,022 — 
Weat India Regiments . — 8,798 3,417 
Colonial Corps . . — 714i 5,074 

Fencibles . a . -_- 3,288 — 

Foreign Corps . ‘ . os 2t did — 

Augmentation in progress — 9,145 — 
46,552 | 220,714 | 101,725 

| India. 

; Cavalry of the Line . fl2| 5,655) 38,164 
: Infantry of the Line .} 10,188) 24,045 |) 27,144 
Totals , - | 57,252 | 260,a14 | 192,002 


The British forces in India, exclusive of depsts 
in this country, comprise the following troops, 
granted by parliament for the year 1864-65 :— 


— ue oe 
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—— 


Oflicera *trctnpeterss Hae nd 

and Drammers 
Royal Horse Artillery | 202 244 2 680 
Cavalry of the Line .{ 42 Hid 5 te? 
Royal Artillery.  .| 698 874. 9,210 
Infantry of the Lime | 2,200 3,825 46,750 
Total . . |o,446 6,517 63,722 


The troops here enumerated do not constitute 
the whole army of the United Kingdom; but the 
army estimates for 1864-65, as well as the pre- 
ceding years, contain votes of money for five 
classes of auxiliary forces--namely, the militia, 
the veomanry, the volunteers, the enrolled pen- 
sioncrs, and the asmy reserve force. The total 
cost of the above forces amounted to 14,844,888/, 
which sum includes the charge for non-effective 
services, that. is, for half-pay and pensions to offi- 
cers and men, which amounted during the year 
te 2,106,572, 

The pay and other emoluments of the officers 
and men depend partly on the length of their 
service and partly on the department of the ser- 
vice to which they belong. In the household 
troops, the pay of privates varies from 1s, 94d, to 
2s, 04d. a day; in the cavalry of the line it is 
1s, 44; in the foot guards, 1s. 2d.; and in the 
infantry of the line, ls, ld. Soldiers, however, 
are not entitled to receive the whole of this sum 
in money; when at home and in barracks, they 
are supplied with certain rations, for which 6d, @ 
day is to be dedueted from their pay. ‘The greater 
part. of their clothes and accoutrements are fur- 
nished at the public expense; but certain deduc- 
tions are made from their pay on that account. 
Pensions.are granted for casualties in action, and 
to sokliers discharged after certain periods of 
service. 

‘The volunteer force, which, though of old date, 
has been newly reconstructed, forms a very tm- 
portant body for the defence of thexingdom. The 
total forec enrolled in the whole of Great Britain 
was 119,283 in April 1860, 161,400 in 1861, and 
162,681 in 1864; this last number being composed 
of 662 tight horse, 28,363 artillery, 2,904 engineers, 
656 mounted rifles, and 134,096 mfle volunteers, 
There is no volunteer force in Ireland, 
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From‘a return made to the House of Commons 
at thé end of the session of 1864, it appears that, in 
Apri] 1864, there were 109,760 non-commissioned 
officers and men in Her Majesty’s land forces who 
declared themselves Episcopalians, 20,796 Presby- 
terians, 5,290 other Protescants, and 58,508 Roman 
Catholics, The number of Episcopalians is rather 
decreasing, The Roman Catholics in the artillery 
increase; in 1861 they were but 3,344, but by 
April 1864 they had increased to 8,161, Out of 
the 58,508 Roman Catholics in the army, 46,548 
were in the infantry; of the 135,848 Protestants, 
only 82,518, In the royal marines there were in 
the first quarter of 1864, 12,398 Episcopalians, 
416 Presbyterians, 2,379 other Protestants, and 
1,448 Roman Catholics, 

In round numbers, every soldicr of the British 
army costs the country LOOL perannum, But this 
sum includes all extraneous military expenses, as 
well as the disbursement for the non-effective 
services. 

The navy of the United Kingdom ie a perpetual 
establishment, and the statutes and orders by which 
itis governed and its discipline maintaimed—un- 
like the military laws, which the sovereign has 
absolute power to frame under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament—have been permanently esta- 
blished and defined with great precision by the 
levislature, The distinction also prevails in the 
mode of voting the charge for these two forces. 
For the army, the first vote sanetions the number 
of men to be maintamed; the second, the charge 
for their pay and maintenance, Fer the navy, no 
vate taken for the number of men; the tirst 
vote is lor the wages of the stated number of men 
and boys to be maintained; and though the result 
may be the same, this distinction exists both in 
practice and principle, 

The navy is governed by the lord high admiral 
for the time being, or by a body of commissioners 
called the Board of Admiralty, of which the power 
is, in fact, vested im the first lord. This board 
has the superintendence of all naval matters; all 
appointments of commissioned oflicers, and war- 
rant officers with sume exceptions; promotivn, 
honours, pensions; and the general control of 
everything relating to the disctpline of the Meet. 

Those who enter the service with a view to ob- 
tain commissions, beg as volunteers, and then 
serve as nidshipmen; after six years in the latter 
character, and attaining the age of ninetecn, they 
pass an examination for the rank of lieutenant— 
the lowest.commissioned oflicer. Hut the attain- 
ment of a commission, and subsequent promotion, 
are entirely at the disposal of the admiralty. 
Certain -advantages are enjoyed: by those who 
have completed their education as students at the 
nayal college of Portsmouth, The discipline of 
the navy is maintained by articles embodied im 
acts of parliament. Sailers enter the navy by 
yolantary enlistment; but in cases of emergency 
they may be ¢btained fry impressment, The power 
of the government to impress scamen for the fieet 
is of such ancient date that it is said to be part of 
the common law, It has no direct statutory sanc- 
tion, though the preamble of the stat. 2 Rich, HE. 
c. 4, by its recital of the arrest and retention of 
mariners for the kiny’s service, shows that it was 
at that time a well-known practice, and its extist- 
ence has also been incidentally recognised by se~ 
veral later statutes. The continuance of the prac- 
tice has been warranted by the necessities of the 
service, to enable the admiralty to man a fleet 
with speed on an emergeney. The authority of 
parliament in the control of the navy was first 
exercised in 1661, by an enactment of 13-Charles 


_ 867 
t ; 
This act was repealed by the 22 Geo, I. ¢. 23, 
which was explained and amended by the 19 Geo. 
lif.ci%. These two latter statutes contain the 
articles of war and the rulea for holding naval 
courts martial, and form the permanent code under 
which the navy is governed. ‘The laws relating 
to the pay of the navy were consolidated and 
amended by stat. 11 Geo, TY. « 20, 

For a number of years the navy of the U. King- 
dom has cost, on the average, about 10,000,0002, 
perannam, The parliamentary grant for the na- 
val force, for the financial year 1864-5, amounted 
to 10,118,38802, divided as follows :— 


Wages to Seainen and Marines , . » #&£2,874,647 
Victnals and Clothing for ditto . - ‘ 1,304,119 
Adiniralty Office . . . . + 168,605 
Coast Guard Service, Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers, and Royal Naval Reserve , g00,718 
Scientific Branch . Wo ; . Ti ié 
Her Miajiesty’s Establishment at Home , 12 574. 
Fer Majesty's Establishments Abroad O7 606 
Wares to Artificers, &c,, employed in Her 
Majesty's Hstablishments at Home » 1,275,316 
Wages to Artificers, &c., employed in Her 
Muiesty’s Establishments Abroad . ; 69,205 
Naval Stores for the Building, Repair, 4nd 
Outfit of the Fleet; Steam Machinery, 
and Ships built by contract -— 
Section I. Storekecper-General of the 
Navy. . . . . . . 1,164,100 
Section IT. Controlier of the Navy . H62,212 
New Works, Dnprovements, and itepairs 
in the Yards, &e. . . ‘ ‘ * 419 098 
Medicines and Medical Stores, . . 64,350 
Miscellaneous Services . ; . ; 102,320 
Total for the Effective Service . £8,736,406 
Half-pay, Reserved Half-pay, and Retired 
Pay to Officers of the Navy and Hoyal 
Marines . ; . . ; . , G97 790 
Military Pensions and Allowances. 4%) 201 
Civil Pensions and Allawances , 1 ' 193,983 





Total for the Naval Service . » £10,118,380 


The navy of Great Britain, on Jannary 1, 1865, 
numbered $75 ships of all classes, including ‘ non- 
effective sailing ships.” The list comprised 72 ves- 
sels ranking as line-of-hattle ships, mounting from 
74 to 131 guns each; 39 of from 50 guns te 72 
guns each; 69 frigates of from 24 guns to 46 guns 
each, mast of which were of a tonnave and horse- 
power enual to a line-of-battle ship; 30 serew cor- 
vettes, each mounting 21 guns; and upwards of 
GO0 vessels of all classes mounting less than 20 
guns. In addition to the above, there was a fleet 
of 185 gunboats, each mounting two heavy Arm- 
strong guns, and of 60 horse-power, besides a 
humerous squadron Sf iren and wooden mortar- 
vessels, built during the Russian war, and laid up 
at Chatham. The number of line-of-battle and 
other steamers composing: the squadron on the 
North American and West Inclian station was 24. 
The squadron in the Mediterranean numbered 28 
vessels of all classes. ‘Phe East India and China 
squadrons consisted of G1 vessels, including gun- 
boats, The number of ships stationed on the 
west coast of Africa, for the suppression of the 
slave trade, was 22, The Pacifie squadron num- 
bered 13 ships, and that on the south-east coast 
of America tl ships, There were 8 line-of-battle 
and other ships stationed at the Cape of Good 
Hepe, and 7 ships were attached to the Australian 
station. The Channel squadron consisted of 5 
ships, all iron-plated, 

The iron-plated or armour-clad fleet, built or 
building, consisted, according to a return ordered 
by the House of Commons on May 3, 1864, of 27 
slups suid 7 floating batteries, 

Colonies and Dependencies,—The colonies and ° 
dependencies of Great Britain embrace about one- 


Li... passed to revulate the covernment of the fieet.; third of the surface of the wlohe, and newly a 
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fourth of its population. The area of these pos- 
Bessions covers 3,319,649 square miles, or nearly 
thirty times the extent of the United Kingdom. 
J’xclusive of India, by far the most important of all 
the possessions of Great Britain, the colonies may 
be divided into four principal groups, namely, those 
im North America; un Central America, or the West 
Indies ; in Australasia ; andin Africa, At present, 
the North American group takes precedence over 
the others in regard to population: but there is little 
doubt that, in the course of another generation, or 
perhaps two, ita growth will be outstripped by 
that of the much younger colonies of Australasia, 
Official returns, calculated for the year 1862, state 
the area and population of the British possessions 
as follows :— 


























Possessions Aren Population | 
Sq. miles Sumber | 
Inpta. 0. 0 ww | 988,722 | 185,634.24 | 
NORTH AMERICA . | 
Canada . ‘ . | 242,489 2 507 57 
New Brunswick . . YT OST 183,800) 
Nova Scotia : . 15,620 277,117 
Prince lijward Island =. 2,175 BO 857: 
Newfoundland. . , $A 450 122,688 | 
British Columbia. . | 200,000 No return : 
rete Colonie } 528,162 5,182, 069 | 
Bermudas . a . . an 10,082 : 
Honduras . , . 17,000 21,605 ; 
Wrst INDIES: 
Bahamas . . . oy e2 27,619 | 
Turks Istands . ' . — 4372 . 
Jamaica . . : 6,470 877 443 | 
Virgin Islands. —. 4 G,00T | 
St. Christopher . 8 20,741: 
Nevis . . . 20 O22 
Antigua . . . 108 OT 125 
Montserrat . . AT 7.053. 
Dominica . . ‘ . 201 25,003 | 
St. Lucia . . ' ' aly} e714) | 
St. Vincent . . “ 151 81,755 
Rarbadoes soo. . 166 Li t27 | 
(irenada “ ‘ . 135 ALK) 
Tohago . . QF 14,410 
Trinidal . . - 2.012 84,438 
British Giulana . 76,000 Az 695 
Total for Wet Indics . | 84.389 986,847 
Falkland Islands | 33,000 56 
AUSTRALASLA ¢ 
New South Wales, . | UTS,861 848 46 
Victoria . | $6,944 - HAD 322 
South Australi ia . 7 300,000 126,830 
Western Australia .  ./ 44,000 15,598 
Tasmania . ‘ a“ | 22 629 Ao OTT 
New “caland . . Che 000 139 968 
Queensland . . . Ao’ "000 3; 1B 
Total for Australasia . fe SBT 45 1 291 B51 
Hongkong . . . . 29 94,917 
Labuan . . ' | fi) 2,442 
Ceylon . * . 2; 24,700 1,019,487 
Mauritius . . . 708 pee LF 
Natal. =. 18,000 157,583 
Cape of Good Hope . 104,431 207 196 
st. Helena . . , . 47 6,860 | 
' Cola Coast . ‘ . . 6,000 151346 
7 “ierra Leone , a ‘ a0) 4] fi2d 
Crambia ‘ 8 . — a 949 
Gibraltar. o. 0. 1g) 17,647 
Malta . - Wa f 147 83 | 


General total. 


= i 


5, 5 319 ide | 144, 499 iiy | | 
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Colonies and Dependencies | Date and Mode of Acquisition 
— or rr i ee 
EUROPE : 

Gibraltar . . «| Capture . : 1704 

Heligoland . + «| Cession . “ 1814 

Malta and Gozo . «| Capture . . 1800 
ASTA! 

Ceylon . , .| Capitulation . 1796 

peng ° " * || Settlement and con- 

Madre : * quest at various 

. perioda from 

N, W. Provinces . 1625 tb 1849 

Hongkong . . .| Treaty . ; 1843 

Labnan . . .| Cession . “ 1846 
AFRICA : 

Cape of Good Hope .| Capitulation . 1806 

Gambia . . .) Settlement 2 1681 

Gold Coast , - 4 ‘ 1661 

Natal . . - . "9 . 1838 

St. Helena . . ‘ - . i165] 

micrra Leone , . - “ a7 

Mauritius . .| Capitulation . 1510 
AMERICA: 4 

Bermuda . .| Settlement . 1609 

Lritish Coal umbia, “4 . — 

Canada, Lower . } Capitulation and { 1759 

Canada, Upper. Cession . 1763 


New Brunswick . 


Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia : mettlement . 1497 
Prince Bdward Island 
Ciniana, British , .| Capitulation . 1803 
Falkland Islands , .| Cession ‘ 1837 
Wesr INDIES : 
Antigua  . ‘ .| Settlement . 1632 
Bahamaa . . . “ 1629 
Barbadocs . . . " . 1605 
Dominica . . .| Cession . . 1763 
(7renads n ‘ . - . . 1fés 
Honduras . * . - . “ 1670 
Jamaica .*, .| Capitulation . 1635 
Montserrat . . . | Settlement . 1632 
Nevis. . . , " : 1828 
St. Ritts . ' . + ~ 1823, 1650 
St. Lucia . . .| Canitnlation . 18038 
| &t, Vincent . , | Cession . , 1765 
| ‘Tobago ‘ . . _ : * 1763 
Tortela, ae. * . | Settlement \ 1665 
Trinidad . . .} Capitulation , 17 
Turks Island . . | Settlement . 1tizd 
: AUSTRALASIA : 
Australia, South. . | Settlement ‘ 1836 
Australia, West . . » . 1829 
New Sonth Wales . - . 1787 
Queensland . . . 1% . 1859 
| New Zealand ‘ . ” ' 1839 
i Tasmania . . . ” . TR03, 
| Victoria ‘ . . a ; 1836 


en 

The total exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures to the colonies and dependencies 
of the kingdom were of the value of 42,245.37764 in 
1861, of 41, 895,3492%, in 1862, and of 50,919, 6542, 
in 1863. (For further details sec the names of the 
various colonies and dependencies.) 

History.—A sketch will be found in the article 
Encianp of the principal events in the history 
of that most important part of the empire. ~The 
leading epochs in the history of the latter are :— 

J. The invasion and establishment of the Eng- 
lish power in Ireland during the reign of Henry II. 

IJ. The union of the crowns’ of England and 
Scotland in 1604, on the accession of James, king 
of Scotland, to the throne of England, vacant by 
the death of Elizabeth, 

Ill. The great civil war in the reign of Charles 
I.. followed by the execution of that monarch in 
1649; the establishment of the Commonwealth; 
and the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 

T¥. The Revolution of 1688, which expelled 





The growth of the British colonial empire—re-i the family of Stuart from the throne; defined 


sultof three centuries—of peacefiil and warlike en- 
terprise-—is illustrated in the subjeined table :-— 


and firmly established the principles of the consti- 
tution; and introduced a liberal, tolerant, and 
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really responsible system of government, under 
William IIT., Prince of Orange. 

¥, The establishment of the legislative union 
of England and Scotland, 1707, 

Vi. The accession of the House of Ifanover, 1714, 

VII. The American war, 1776-1784, 

VUHI. ‘The war with revolutionary France, 1798- 
1815, 

IX. The legislative union of Ireland with Fing- 
land and Seotland, 1799, 

A. ‘Lhe passing of the Reform Act, 18382, 

XI. The abolition of slavery in the colonies, 1834, 

AIT. The transfer of the administration of India 
to the Imperial government, 188, | 

BRITTANY, or RRETAGNE, one of the most 
considerable of the ancient provinces of France, 
occupying the peninsula of that name on the 
Atlantic, It ts now distributed among the depts, 
of Loire Inferieure, Mle+t-Vilaine, Finisterre, 
Morbihan, and Cétes-du-Nord, 

GRIVE, or BRIVE-LA-GAILLARDE, a town 
of France, dép, Corréze, cap, arrond., in a beautiful 
and fertile plain, on the Corraze, 15 m. SW. Tulle. 
Pop. 9,854 in 1861. The town is well built, the 
houses being all of hewn stone, and covered with 
slates. It has a considerable trade in wine, chest- 
nuta, and cattle, and is the eentre of the trade in 
truffles and volailees truffées. The famous Cardinal 
Dubois was a native of Brive. 

BRUXILAM, a sea-port. and par. of England, eo, 
Devon, hund. Haytor, 186 m, WSW. London by 
road, and 225 m. by Great Western Tailway. Pop. 
af wown 4,390 in 1861. Area of par. 5,210 acres, 
Pop, of par. 5,984 in 186i. The town is built in 
& narrow Tavine opening towurds the sea, and on 
the cliffs impending over it on either side, and ix 
‘livided into the upper and lewer towns, In the 
latter the buildings are much crowded, in narrow 
irregular streets and alleys; but the upper town 
contains many good houses, as does also the 
immediate neighbourhood, which is remarkably 
picturesque. he church in the ‘upper town is 
ai ancicnt structure, with some interesting’ mo- 
numents; in the lower town is a chapel of case, 
which has 500 free sittings, the living js a viear- 
age in the gift of the crown, It has alse a Baptist 
and a Wesleyan chapel, and a national school, in- 
corporate wilh an endowed one founded 1634, 
which educates about 400 boys and girls, ‘There 
is a pier harbour at the end of the lower town, 


consisting of an inner and outer basin, whicli | 


communicate with each other, and are safe and 
commodious, ‘Phe spriug tide rises about 24 ft, at 
the pier-head, The principal tradg of the place is 
connected with the Torbay fishery, in which about 
120 vessels, of 20 to 45 tons, and 70 smaller boats, 
are engaged; there are also upwards of 120 vessels 
of G0 to 120 tons, belonging to the place, chieily 
envaged in the coasting trade of the Channel. 
There are extensive marble quarries in the neigeh- 
bourhood, ‘Phe most remarkable historical event 
connected with this place, or with Torbay, is the 
landihg of William III, at its pier, on the Sth of 
November, 1688, 

BROADSTAIRS, a small sea-port and water- 
ing-place of England, co. Kent, 18. coast, Isle of 
Thanet, half-way between the N, Foreland and 
Ramsgate, 69m, BK. by S. London by read, and 
‘7m. by London, Chatham, and Dover railway. 
Pop. of ecel, distr, 1,378 in 186{, There are seye- 
ral good lodfing-houses, warm baths, two public 
libraries, good hotels, assembly-room, and an 
episcopal chapel, built. in 1828."There is a wooden 
pier (formed in the reign of Heury VILL), which 
is accessible for small vessels, 

BRODY, a town of the Austrian States, NE, 
part of Galicia, circ. Zloczow, near the contines of 
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Russia, 52m. E. by N, Lemberg; lat, 50° 77 N “3 
long. 25° 18’ FE, Pop. 18,743 in 1857, Near] 
one-half the inhabitants are Jews. The town is 
situated in a marshy plain; and the houses being. 
mostly of wood, and the streets unpaved and filthy, 
it is well entitled to the name it bears—brody 
meaning a dirty place. But, notwithstanding its 
unpromising appearance, it enjoys a yery con- 
siderable trade. In 1779 it acquired the privilege 
of a free commercial town; that is, a town into 
which commodities may be imported, and from 
which they may be exported free of duty. ‘Phis 
franchise has rendered it an important emporiam 
and ifs fairs are attended by dealers from the 
Ukraine and Odessa, Moldavia and Wallachia, as 
well as the contiguous Austrian aud Russian pro- 
¥inces, The principal articles brought from the 
S. are cattle, especially horses, with hides, tallow, 
and wax, which are exchanged for colonial pro- 
duce, manufactured goods, hardware, particularly 
scythes, furs, and jewellery, There is a regular 
exchange with Odessa, The greater part of this 
important trade is in the hands of Jewish mer- 
chants settled at. Brody, of whom many are very 
opulent. The annual commerce of the place is 
estimated’ of the valuc of 30,000,008 Rorins, or 
3,000,0002 Brady is the seat of a mercantile 
tribunal; bas a Catholic and three Greck churches ; 
oe larze and two or three smaller RVNALOLTICS S A 
convent and hospital of the Sisters of Charity ; 
prammar and commercial schools, with peeuliar 
schools for Christians and Jews: a theatre, in 
which, during the fairs, plays are alternately re- 
presented in the German and Polish languages; 
and a Jewish hospital. The town is on the estate 
of Conut Votocki, who derives a princely revenue 
from it, and has a large castle within its precincts, 
BROEK, a villare of Ilolland, 6m, NE, Am- 
sterdam, Pop, 1,406 in 186t. The Village 1s 
celebrated for the wealth of its inhab., but more 
for the extreme cleanliness of its houses and 
strects, the attention to which has been earried ta 
an absurd and ridicukmus excess, The entire pop, 
consists of retired merchants and their families, 
who amuse themselves in killing flies, and keeping: 
their dwellings free from every speck of dust, 
BROMBERG, a town of Prussia, prov. Posen, 
cay, circ. same name, on the Braa, 6 m,. from ‘its 
coifluence with the Vistula, at the junction of the 
railways from Berlin to Warsaw, and from Berlin 
to Kénigsherg. Pop, 92,474 in 1861; excl. 1,970 
military, The town is one of the most thriving of 
eastern Prussia; it gore than doubled its popula- 
tion it the 20 years 1841-61. The canal joining 
the Vistula with the Netz, an afHuent of the Oder, 
runs between this town and Nakel on the Netz. alé 
has a court of appeal for the cire., a fymunasium, 
ad other literary establishments, several distil_ 
leries and breweries, chicory and tobaeco works, 
aid a considerable and increasing trade. 
BROMLEY, a par, and town of England, co, 
Kent, lath Sutton-at-Hone, hund, Bromiey and 
Beckenham, 10 m, Si. London by road, and‘12 m. 
by south Eastern railway, Pop, of parish 5,503 in 
i861; area 4,630 acres, The town is on the N, 
bank of the Ravensbourne, and chiefly consists of 
one street of neat respectable houses, extending 
for some distance along the line of road from the 
metropolis to Tunbridge. The church is a spacious 
structure, with an embattled tower; the Inde 
pendents and Wesleyans have each a chapel; a 


national school for both sexes is supported by 


subser.; there is an almshouse for old people, rent 
free; a charitable estah,, called Bromicy College, 
founded in 1666, and enlarged and endowed by 
many subsequent benefactors, supports 40 clerry~ 
men’s widows, who each receives 881. a year, with 
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coals and candles: the edifice encloses two quad- 
rancular areas, and has a chapel: the charity is 
under the direction of 14 trastees, There is a 
weekly market on Thuraday, a monthly one for 
cattle, every third Thursday, dnd ann. fairs Feb, 
14, Aug, 4, chiefly for live stock, It is the central 
tuwn of a poor law union of 16 pars.; its own rates 
average 1,2004 The inhab. are chiefly engaged 
in agriculture. From the &th centry the manor 
has vested, with little interruptien, in the bishops 
_ of Rochester. The present palace was rebuilt on 
an ancient site in 1777; itis a plain brick build- 
ing, on an eminence 4 m. from the tewn; an 
ancient spring in its gardena has medicinal pro- 
perties similar to those of Tunbridge: after being 
neglected two or tliree centuries, it was reopened 
in 1746, and continues to be much resorted to. Its 
weekly market was granted to the town im 1477, 

BROMSGROVE, a par and town of England, 
eo, Worcester, hund, alf-shire, 108 m, NW. Lon- 
don by road, and 12/4 m, by Londen and North 
Western railway vid Birmingham. Pop. of town, 
520%, and of parish 10,422 in 1861, The town 
is situated on the W, bank of the Salwarp, mm a 
fertile and well wooded vale, and chiefly consists 
af one spacious street about a mile in length. Its 
church, on a gentle rise, has a tower and spire, 
together 189 ft, in height, and considered the finest 
in the co, There are three dissenting chapels; a 
free grammar-school, founded by Edward VI. Gin 
which twelve beys are clothed and educated, with 
seven scholarslips, and six fellowships in Worces- 
ter Callega, Oxford); and a town-hall, with a 
market-place under it. The weekly market 14 on 
Tuesday; two annual fairs are held, June 24 and 
Oct, 1. Naii-making is the chief business of the 
place; there is also a large button manufactory. 
In the adjoining parish of Stoke Prior there are 
large salt and alkali- works, in which some of the 
inhab. of Bromsgrove are employed: the linen 
manufacture was formerly carried on, but is now 
extinct. The line of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester railway passes pear the town, It ts the 
central town of a pour Jaw union of nine parishes ; 
its own rates average 3,000/: 1t has five guardians, 


A court of requests for debts under 40s, 18 held in. 


the town every third Wednesday.  Dromsgrove 
Lickey, a lofty range, in which the Salwarp, Rea, 
anid some other streams, have thei source, les on 
the N. of the town. 

BROMYARD, a par, and town of England, co. 
Tlereferd, bund. Broxash, 110 m, NW. London, 
Top. of town 1,888, and of parish 2,995 in 1861; 
area, {4310 acres. ‘The town, situated near the 
Frome, in an orchard district, consista of several 
irngyular strects, which are paved and lighted; 
many of its houses are of wood, ‘There 1s a spacious 
church, in the Norman style; an Independent 
chapel; a free grammar-school founded by Eliza- 
beth: a national school, for 120 ecinklren; and 
almshouses for seyen old women. The weekly 
market is Monday; cern,. cheese, and butter are 
the chief articles, Petty sesstons for the hund. are 
held in the town, The par. comprises three town- 
ships and one chapelry. 

BRONTE, or BRONTI, a town of Sicily, Val di 
Catania, cap. cant., near the Giaretta at the W, 
base of Mount détna, 22 m, NNW, Catania, Pop, 
11,629 in 1861, The town has several churches 
and convents; is healthy; has manufactures of 
woollens and paper; and the adjacent territory 
produces corn, wine, silk, pestachio nuts, and 
almonds, Lord Nelson was created Duke of Bronte 
Gn 1709, with an income of 6,000 oncie a year. 

BROOKLYN, a suburb of New York, on Long 
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land, co, Salop, hund. Wenlock, 127 m. NW, 
London, on the Severn, by which it 1s separated 
from Madeley. Area of par. 1,550 acres; pop. 
4,724 in 1861, The town consists principally of 
one long street, with smaller ones branching off 
to the different collierics and other works. It has 
a parish church, and chapels for different denomi- 
nations of dissenters ; and there is a chapel of ease 
at Jackfield, withm the parish, It is within the 
jurisdiction of the bor. of Wenlock, Courts leet 
for the manor are held in the town-hail in April 
and October, at the latter of which four constables 
are appointed; and a court of requests, for the 
recovery of snuall debts, is held generally every 
alternate Wednesday. There are here extensive 
coal and iron mines, with large iron-foundrics;’ and 
it is celebrated for its extensive manufacture of 
tobacco-pipes and garden-pots. A burning spring 
or well was discovered here in 1711, which dis- 
appeared on the sinking of a coal mine in 1755, 
Owing to the depression of the iron trade, the 
town declined considerably previously to the census 
of 1831, there having been a falling off in the 
population, since 1811, of nearly an eighth part ; 
the pop. at the latter period beihg 4,080; but im 
1841 it had nearly recovered its old level, and in 
1861 showed a slight increase, 

BROUAGE, a town and sea-pert of France, 
dép. Charente Inferieure, on the strait dividing 
the Island of Oleron from the mainland, & m., 
SSVV. Rochefort by railway. Pop. 601 in 1861. 
lis port admits only of vessels of small burden. 
Around the town are extensive salt marshes, from 
which saitis obtained in great quantittes, and of an 
excellent quality. To factlitate its shipment, the 
marshes are traversed by a canal running from tlie 
Charente above Rochefort to a little below Brouage, 

BRUGES, a city of Belgium, cap. W. Flanders, 
and of an arrond, and 5 cantons, in a vast level 
plain of sandy soil at the junction of the canals 
from Ghent, Ostend, and L’Ecluse, and at the 
railway from Ostend to Antwerp; 7 m. from the 
N. Sea, [2 om, 1, Ostend, 24m. WNW. Ghent, and 
60 m..N W, Brussels. Gruges is the seat of an episco- 
pal see under the archbishop of Mechlin; the seat of 
a court of assize, of a high court of justice, and of a 
court of commerce, Pop, in 1830, 42,198; in 1838, 
44.374: and 48,673 in 1856. This last enumera- 
tion showed a decrease of 635 in the preceding 
decennial period, the pop, of 1846 having been 
40,508. The city has a cire, of nearly 44 m., and 
is entered by six gates, It has six large squares, 
in which are held weekly markets and annual 
fairs, and above 200 streets and jaues; some are 
wile and handsome, and all are generally clean. 
Many large and noble ancient mansions, and 
spacious public edifices, present their pomted 
gables to the streets, and afford interesting speci- 
mens of the ornamental Gothic architecture of the 
mitidle ages, reminding the spectator of the gran- 
deur and opulence of Bruges in the days of chivalry, 
when its gorgeous halls and courts were scenes of 
regal pomp and pageantry, Bruges, in common 
with all the towns of W, Flanders, is destitute of 
spn water, so that the inhabitants are obliged, 
as were their ancestors in the time of Pliny, to have 
recourse to supplies from the clouds. For this — 
purpose every house is provided with a cistern for 
collecting rain from its rovuf; and that which 
rathers in the ditches of the ramparts is conveyed 
by means of hydraulic machinery tc public foun- 
tains and tanks, whence it is distributed in pipes 
throughout the city. There are 54 bridges across 
the numerous canals, by which the streets are 
intersected, of which 12 are of wood, and rotatory, 
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Bruges, The Ostend canal presents an expanse of 


surface that resembles a atately river, and is suffi- 
ciently wide and deep to admit the passage of ships 
of 500 tone from the sea. The canal to Ghent is 


also navigable for large and heavy vessels. Its 


trekschuit, or passage-boat, is a huge floating hotel, 
affurding every accommodation; but delicate 
passcigers are liable to much annoyance from the 
state of the nearly stagnant water, which often is 
nearly black with putridity, and covered with dead 
fish, owing, it is said, to the extensive steeping of 
flax in the river Lys, which joins the canal at 
Ghent, The level character of the country is 
shown by the fact, that between Bruges and Ghent, 
a distance of nearly 35 m,, this great canal has not 
a single lock. ‘The central basin or dock of Bruges 
is capable of containing above 100 vessels alwavs 
afloat; and the convenient quays, stores, and spa 
cigs warehouses by which it is surrounded, afford 
preat facilities for the despatch of business. ‘The 
city 1s advantageuusty situated for both maritime 
and inland commerce; and though its commercial 
iTansactions are now infinitely inferior to those of 
which it justly boasted in the (5th century, they 
are persevering ly carried on with most of the 
principal ports of France, Spain, Holland, Italy, 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Nussia, 

The leading manufactures of Bruges consist of 
lace, linens, woollen and cotten goods, and of sali, 
and sugar refining, Breweries are numerous: and 
several establishments are in operation for the 
manufacture of soap, pottery. leather, tubacco, and 
especially for bleaching, distilling, and dyeing, 
The blue dyes of the stuffs of Bruges are believed 
to derive their peewiar excellence from the qua- 
lity of the canal water in which they are scoured, 
The lace manufacture is the most important. It 


employs 7,400 persons, or more than one-sixth of | 


the whele population. Children are taught te 
make lace in at least 200 schools established for 
this purpose, ‘fhe exports comprise corn, cattle, 
andl other agricultural produce of the soil, and 
the products of the various manufactories, The 
impurts consist. of wool, cotton, metals, d ye-wouls, 
drugs, wines, and miscellaneous foreign productions, 

Among the most. remarkable publie edifiecs are 
the cathedrat of Notre Dame (Onser Vrouw), the 
teuwer of which is so lofty, that when the atmo- 
Rphere is particularly clear, it is visible from the 
mouth of the Thames, The interior contains au 
exquisitely carved pulpit ; a marble statue of the 
Virgin aud Child, attributed to Michael Angelo, 
and for which Horace Walpole offered 30,000 
florins ; and two costly old monuments of Charles 
the Bold, Duke ef Burgundy, and his daughter, 
the wife of the Emperor Maximilian, in richly 
gilied bronze and silver, The old Gothic hospital 
of St. John, and the elegant cathedral of St, 
saviour, have several celebrated pictures by Hans 
Hemling, Van Dyke, and others, In the great 
hat! of the Hétel de Ville is the public library, 
containing many curious illuminated MSS,, a 
missal of the [4th century, and the scheme of a 
lottery drawn at Bruges in 1445, These, and 
other Gothie buiklings in the city, belong gene- 
raliy to the 14th century, and are ornamented 
with windows of rich coloured glass, sculptured 
monuments, and paintings by the old Flemish 
masters. In the preat square is a lofty Gothic 
tower or belfry, the most beautiful in Europe, and 
its chimes er carilions are esteemed the most. com- 
plete and harmonious in the Netherlands, where 
only superior qualities are approved in this species 
of musical instrument, or rather machine. In this 
tower there ‘are forty-eight bells, some weighing 
six tons: they are played upon every quarter of 
an hour commonly by means of an immense copper 
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cylind#r communicating with the clock, and weigh- 
ing about nine tons. Its surface is pierced by 
30,500 square holes, so that an infinite vaniety of 
airs may be set upon it, by merely shifting the 
iron pegs that lift the hammers, On particular 
days a paid professor of music performs the finest 
pieces by striking with preat effort upon huge 
keys with well-guarded fists, and upon pedals with 
his fect. Watchmen are constantly posted at the 
top of this tower to make alarm signals of fire, by 
ringing a loud bell, and ‘exhibiting in the day, a 
flag, and in the night, a lantern, towards the polat 
whither the engines are required to hasten, which 
is further indicated by a speaking-trumpet. The 
city fire establishment consists of nine eliyines and 
140 men. The ancient abbey of the Dunes is a 
vast and solid building, in which is held the e@p1s- 
copal academy. The Jernsalem church is a fac- 
siniutle of the Holy Tomb. There is a Béruinage, 
or convent of Béruin nuna, and also a convent of 
English Augustin nuns, possessing a richly orna- 
mented church, The city is divided inte seven 
Catholic parishes, and contains one Protestant 
church, Several other public edifices are worthy 
of notice, as well as ancient private mansions in- 
ferestingly associated with important histerical 
events and persunages. The council chamber of 
the Palais de Justice contains an immense chim- 
hey-piece of wood beautifully carved, in 1529, 
With figures of Charles V. and his family as large 
as life. ‘There is a small theatre, a botanic garden, 
a museum of natural history, several literary and 
scientific societies, a well-attended: athenswam or 
collegiate school for the higher degrees of edu- 
cation ; a good surgical school, attended commonky 
by tifty students ; and a yery Hourish ing acadeniy 
of painting and sculpture, in which, besides the 
studeut's course, gratuitous instruction is given to 
others in architecture, design, and drawing, Its 
gallery of paintings comprises several by the 
celebrated Van Eyck. 

Few cities are better provided with endowed cha- 
ritics and asylums for the destitute and afilieted, 
and with schools for instructing the children of 
the poor, The average number of persons in a 
state of indigence within the city is estimated at 
3,000, Tle poor-house is a central establishment 
for the two Flanders, and wil] eontain 550 paupers : 
the number of inmates is gencrally about 506, The 
prison ts kept remarkably clean, and the walls of 
its cclls are rendered and secure by a easing of 
thick boards of oak. There is a mont-de- ete, OF 
benevolent institution for lending money upon 
pledges. The temperature of the atmosphere about. 
Bruges is subject to sudden and extreme tran- 
sitions ; and oppressive heat of the mid-day sun 
in summer is often sneceeded by very chilling 
evening damps, Health and longevity appear, 
however, to be kept up to the average points, and 
those who possess the means of choosing their 
place of residence often prefer this locality ; so that 
the spacious mansions of the opulent burghers of 
furmer times are now tenanted by many of the 
highest families of Flanders, and by retired inde- 
pendent merchants, to whom this old city would 
seem to have peculiar attractions, The adjacent 
rural districts to the W. display the most exu- 
berant specimens of the Flemish farmeries: and 
orchards, which abound in every part of W. Flan- 
ders, are especially numerous in the vicinity of 


Brages, producing excellent cherries, apples, pears, 


walnuts, plums, 
peaches, | 

The history of Bruges commences ata very early 
date, It was a prosperous seat. of manufacturing 
and commercial industry long before Ghent and 
Antwerp rose to the same distinction, In the 7th 


and, less commonly, apricots and 
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century it was rapidly acquiring importarfee, and 
under Charlemagne, at the end of the &th century, 
its weavers were highly. distinguished, During 
the government of the rich and powerful counts of 
Flanders, who resided at Bruges from the 9th to 
the ith centuries, its woollen manufactures prew 
and flourished to an amazing extent, so that Philip 
le Bon, in 1430, to commemorate its great pro- 
sperity, instituted the chivalne order of the Golden 
Fleece. At the Flemish court of this ostentatious 
Duke of Burgundy, whose hypocrisy, and not his 
exemption from pride and cruelty, procured him 
the cognomen of Geod, a sumptuous splendour of 
pageantry was displayed, which no European mo- 
narch could imitate, and an absolute power was 
exercised, which none dared dispnte, Tle records 
of luxurious banquets and apparel at this period 
are almost ivercdible, Not only the dresses of 
men and wotnen, but the housings of their horses, 
were of velvet, satin, and gold, profusely spangled 
with brilliant jewels —an extravagance which 
Charles V., in the follawing century, was obliged 
to suppress by enacting sumptuary laws, The 
wealth and splendid attire of the citizens of Bruges 
had long been subjects of wonder ; for when the 
queen of Philip le Bel, of France, visited this city 
in 1300, she is said to have exclaimed with aston- 
ishment, ‘I here see hundreds who have more 
the appearance of queens than myself,’ The public 
ant private buildings of the city were worthy to 
display such courtly magnificence ; sothat Southey, 
judging from the existing architectural remains of 
that ancient grandeur, says, in his ‘ Pilgrimaye to 
Waterloo, | 

; ‘When I may rend of tilts in days of olf, 

(HW tonrnays praced by chieftains of renown, 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriars bold— 
If fancy would pourtray some stately town, 


Which of such potip fit theatre might be, 
Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee.’ 


This noble city, throughout the 14th and [ath 
centurics, was the central emporium of the whole 
commercial world, and had resident consuls and 
ministers from every kingdom in Europe. In the 
Hanseatic League, or confederacy of the great 
European ports for the promotion of commerce, 
Bruges was the leading city, and the grand depot 
of naval stores, Tler quays were crowded wath 
foraien ships and merchants, and her piles of mag- 
Tificent warehouses were filled with the wool] of 
England, the linen of Flanders, and the silk of 
Versia, Her weavers were eclebrated for making 
the most beauliful deseriptior af tapestry more 
than a century before the Gobelins manwacture 
was commenced under the direction of their de- 
seendants, ‘The wealth of the citizens of course 
Was enormous: a single merchant gave security 
for the ransum of Jean sans Peur, the last Count 
of Flanders, to the amount of 400,000 crowns of 
gold. The annual exports merely of stuffs manu- 
factured fram English and Spanish weol amounted 
to #,000,Q00 tlorifis, and the florin was then quad- 
ruple its present value. This amazing prosperity 
continued undiminished during the dominion of 
the dukes of Burgundy; but under the Austrian 
dynasty, at the close of the Jath century, the 
rebellious canduct of its inhabitauts, in forcibly 
imprisoning the Archduke Maximilian, induced 
his father, the Emperor of Germany, to visit the 
city with such destructive vengeance that henee- 
forth its greatness died away, tts trade was trans- 
ferred to Antwerp, and the religious persecution 
aud brutal ferocity of the Spanish under Philip IT. 
and the Duke of Alva completed the process of its 
ruin, at the end of the 16th century, by compelling 
its artizans to escape for their lives to Eugland, 
where they tound a hearty welcome from qlucen 


yerted into barracks, 
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Flizabeth, and became the means of establishing 
the woollen manufactures, for which this country 
has since become so distinguished. ‘The subse- 
quent history of Gruges, under the dominion of the 
Spanish, French, and Austrians, is comparatively 
of little interest. 

Bruges, during its golden age of commercial 
ascendancy in the middle ages, was the native 
place of numerous eminent scholastic and philo- 
sophie authors, classical commentators, mathema- 
ticians, jurisconsults, theologians, physicians, and 
painters. : 

BRUGGEN, a town of Prussia, prov. Rhine, 
reg, Dilsseldorf, on the Schwalmen, 10 m. SW. 
Kempen. Pop. 670 in 1861, The town has a fine 
Catholic, and a Calvinist church, with lnen fabrics, 
bleach-fickis, gil-mills, and a tannery. 

BRUGUIERE, or LA BRUGUIERE, a town 
of France, dep, Tarn, cap. cant, on the There, 4m, 
mS. Castres, Pop. 3,600 in 1861, The town has 
muunutactures of faunels, coverlets, and other de- 
seriptions of woollen goods. 

BRUOL, a town of Prussia, prov, Rhine, rec, 
Cologne, 4 m. W,the Rhine, and 9m. 8. Cologne, 
on the railway from Cologne to onn, Pop, 2,060 
In 186i, It is surrounded by walls, is well built, 
and has a seminary for the instruction of school- 
masters; but it derives its principal censequence 
from the magnificent castle im its vicinity, com- 
menced m 1725 by the elector Clement Aurustus 
of Bavaria, and finished by Maximilian Frederick, 
Tt is splendidly titted up, and has extensive 
pleasure-gronnds and gardens, 

BRUMATH, or BRUMPT, a town of France, 
dep, Bas-Rhin, cap. cant, on the Zorn, 12m. NNW, 
Strasburg, Pop. 4,803 in 1861, The town is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the ancient Bracomagus ; 
and. the medals, marbles, and urs, whieh have 
been found here prove, at least, that 1¢ had been 
mhabited by the Remans. Some hard fighting 
took place in its vielunage, In 1793, between the 
French, and Austrians. 

BRUNA, a town of the Austrian States, cap. 
Moravia, at the confluence of the Sehwarza and 
“Awittawa, 7) m, NNE. Vienna, on the railhvay 
from Vienna te Prague, Pop, 58,900 in i857, The 
town is built on the deelivity ofa lill, having the 
cathedral on its summit, and the suburbs at its 
foots 18 encircled by walls, bastions, and trenches, 
and was formerly defended by the citadel af Spici- 
bere, on the hill of that name to the W. of the 
towil; but the defences of the latter having been 
destroved by the French, 1t was subsequently used 
as 2 state prison, and has more recentiy been con- 
Silvio Pellico was shut up 
m the Spielberg for above cight years. Thongh 
narrow and crooked, the streets of the town are 
well paved, hghted, and provided with foot pave- 
ments, Among the public buildings are,—the ca- 
thedral, remarkable for the height of its nave; St. 
Jacab’s church, twult in 1414, with a tower 276 ft. 
In height, a bell weighing 115 ceniners, and some 
monuments; the episcopal palace; the Landhuus, _ 
formerly a rich Augustine convent, now the re- 
sidence of the governor, and the place of meeting 
of the states of the prov.; the town-house, a Gothic 
structure, built in 1511; the barracks, an-enormous 
pule, formerly the Jesuits’ collere, having seven 
courts, a dine church, “ag ariding-schoal; the thea- 
tre, with its assembly-réoms ; and the Maria school 
for young ladies, Many of the nobility belong- 
ing to the prov. have here fine palaces, which give 
an air of erandeur to the town. The quarter called 
the Franzensberg is very picturesque; in the gar- 
dens a raarble momument was erected in 1818, in 
honour of the late emperor Francis I. The Aus- 
garten, a park laid out as a garden, was opened to 
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Briinn is the seat of a 


573 
portion of this mountain chain belongs Jolntly to 


hishupric and of the government of Moravia and (the two covernmeuts, aud is distinguished by the 


Austrian Silesia, of a Protestant consistory, a court 
of appeal, high criminal and military courts, the 
landreeht, or nobles’ court for the prov., al is the 
place of meeting of the provincial estates, and the 
residence of their atamutings committee, It has a 
Philosophical institute, a gyronasium, a principal 
normal school; schools for young ladies, trades 


numerous parish anid infant schools: an iniperial 


mc, 4d mechanics: a theological seminary, and | 


of the natural history and scorraply of Moravia, 
tu which is attached a valuable THMSeHM, a bala 
meal garden, and a public library, (thas general, 
orplian, and lying-in hospitals: a lunatic tsvlium ; 
with numerous institutions for the relief of the 
poor, The manufactires of Lriinn are ef Very col 
siderable value and importance, Those of woollen 
gouds are the most extensive in the emyire; and 
the town has thenee been called the Austrian 


society for the encouragement. of ericuiture = 


hands in 1861, and the annual value of the produce 
is extimated at 20,000,000 florins, or 2,000 0002, 
The eottun manufactyre has been introduced, and 
has made cousiderathe progress; and sulk, glass, 
sean, tubacco, and machinery, are extensively pro- 
duced, Ms trade is very extensive: and has heen 
much increased by the opening of the Kaiser Fer- 
Minand railway, which connects it, with Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, aud all the Important towns of 
Germany, There are seven annual fairs, 
BRUNSWICK — (Ger, Braunschweig), CITE 
DUCHY OF, in Germany, cousists Of five de- 
lached portions of territory on the rivers Wreser, 
Scme, Ocker, and Aller, between lat, 51° 38’ and 
P29 OW Ny and Jong. 99 1) and 119 22° ER. i oe 
cupies part of the vast plain which stretches from 
the foot of the Harz Mmountatis, and their conti- 
nation (the Solling) to the German Ocean and 
the Baltic, with a portion of the rise of those chains 
an the N. side, ‘The largest portion contains the 
districts of Wolfenbittrel and Schiiniieen, in which 
the cides of Britswiek ani Wolferhiittel, and the 
fowls at Womiesdutter and Hehnstad tare sttuated, 
The district of Woltenbtirtel is traverse ly the 
Ocker, which rises in the Harz mauntams, suid is 
Hot navigable, The Aller traverses the district of 
Achinaigen, but ix net navigable in that part of 
its course; noris the Seine niviieable, which tra- 
verses Lhe district of that nanie. The Weser, 
which forms the boundary of the ducliy towards 
Prussian Westphalia for a considerable (stance, 
altords an excelent water communication with the 
aca and the harbour af Bremen on tle one sicle, 
wulwith the states of Jlesse and Tharingia, ia the 
heart, of Germany, on the ather, by meas «af the 
Werra and the Fulda, which unite near Aliniden, 
al thence take the name of Weser, This river, | 
Which forms the main outlet for the waters falline + 
from ihe N. and W, sides of the Hlarz, and the 
Tharingian fares sdomately receives alli hesmaller 
streans winch previously unite with the Aller, ex- 
ecpting the Bode, which falls into the Maile, ai 
tbutary of the Elbe, and which traverses the third 
and most southern detached portion of territory, 
te (istnet of THankenbarg. Of the Harz moun- 
tains, Which, with the Phurmgian foresi, separate 
the tributaries of the Tbe from those of the Weser, 
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Leeds, The woutlen manufacture occupied 18.000 | 


denomination of Corununion Hurz. The highest 
summits within the Duchy are the Worm berg, 
2,550 ft., and the Ackermanshihe, 2,706 ft. in 
height. Thenextconsiderable mouitaim, or, rather, 
forest range, is the Solling:, which lies between the 
rivers Seine and Weser, and is cevered with cX- 
tensive and valuable woods of oak and beech. The 
sunimits of this chain are of no great elevation, 
Iron is found, and.sandstone, known under the 
haine of Sollinger-stones, is quarried in them, 
The Elm, a slight renge of heights between the 
Ocker and the Aller, is covered with woods of oak 
‘uid beech, aud contains veins of iron and beds of 
coal, with occasional mineral spring's, 

Hwo small detached portions of terntory, viv. 
the cirenit of Thedinghausen on the Wescr, to the 
NW. of Hameln, and that of Badenbury, are en-, 
closed by the Hanoverian tetrilury, and form part, 
the former of the Weser district, the latter of the 
Seine district. Finally, the detached circuit of 
Kalvorde, inclosed within the Prussian province 
uf Saxony, belones to the district of Schéningen, 

Phe duchy las an area of 1,526 square niles, 
with a population of 282,400 lnhabilauts, accord- 
Ing to the census of 1861, The population rouni- 
berel 209,527 in 1814; had risen to 259,939 in 
18345 to 269,228 in 1646. and to 273,394 in 185%, 
There are only two towns with a pop. of alave 
10,000, namely, Wolfeubiittel, and DBruuswick, the 
capital, The great majority of the inhabitants are 
choaged 1 agricultural and mining operations, 

With the exception of 1,107 Calvinists ; 2.458 
Roman Catholics, and £,078 Jews—census of 1&6L 
—~all the inhabitaiits adhere to the Lutheran faith, 
The most perfect toleration and equality of civil 
aud relvious rights are shared by all the Christian 
persuasions, 

The hilly parts of the duchy are covered with 
forests of tir, oak, and beech; about 890,000 acros 
are arable aud meadow land, 294,000 acres, forests, — 
and 228,000 uneiultivated moors, Water, &c. The 
plain at the N, fall of the Harz js mostly of a 
hmestoue soil. alternating with beds of loam, and 
is fertile; the distriets along the Weser and Seine 
are also fertile; but the predominant feature is 
sand in those parts, ‘Towards the N, part of the 
duchy, these fruitful plains merge into the arid 
ind unproductive sandy heaths of Dolgen and 
Liineberg. The averase produce of corn, of all 
(lescriptions, is estimated at about o7a,000 grs.: 
oil from linseed, rape, and poppies at 1,200 tons, 
flax 4,500 tons, hesides tohaceo, madder, and 
hops, in each of which articles, the produce con- 
siderably exceeds the consumption. Cattle breed- 
Inge is Carried on successfully in the river districts; 
and improved breeds of cattle and sheep are found 
en all the larger estates. Hogs are very exten- 
sively reared; but the sausages and hams of 
Grunswick enjoy so much reputation, that a large 
Importation of hogs takes place from the neigh- 
huurlng states, the produce of which is gent to all 
parts of the Continent. Tborses are not reared in 
sufficient numbers to supply the wants of the 
duchy, and are annually brought from Holstein 
and Meceklenbure. 

The extensive forests, which had suffered, fram 
many years of neglect and wasteful management, 


a considerable portion, valuable for minerals and | have of late been improved ander scientifie diree- 


furests of vast extent, belongs to Bronswick, The 
sunimit. of the Brocken, and the tude and almost 
impassable Central Iarz. in which geramite, mien 
slate, and primitive formations predgminat c helong 
to Hanover, while the E. and W, falls of the rage, 
in Which the transition and secondary formations 
preva, furm part of the Duchy of Brunswick, A 


tion, aud are divided into four Inspectorships 
(fortmeistercien), and 61 foresters’ districts, Tim- 
ber, of valuable quality, is annually floated down 
the Ocker, Seine, Innerste, and Weser, especially 


from the ITarz and the Solling forests, and forms 2 
considerable object of export 
i) these forests is uot ¥ 


trade, The game 
ery abundant, consisting of ¢ 


ave 


red deer, rocbueks, hares, and rabbits, with occa- 
sional wild boars, A species of throstle (Aramits- 
vogel) caught by thousands in the winter season, 
ix esteemed a great delicacy. Fish not yery 
abundant, nor of rare sorts, The mineral riches 
of the Harz mountains, although no longer se 
prolific as reported mn former times, afford employ- 
ment to about 740 people, working in thirteen 
mines. Of the latter, three are private, and the 
uther government underiakings, managed partly 
in conjunction with Hlanuver, aud partly hy Bruns- 
wick alone. The Raiimels bere, near Goslar, of 
whieh 8-7ths is the stare of DGruoswiek, and 
4-7tha that of Lfanoever, is the most important of 
all the mines, producing antimony, lead anid 
copper, together with sinall quantities of gold— 
about a diuidred ounces a year, [ron is the chief 
produce of the mines worked separately hy Brins- 
mwick in the three districts of the Harz, Weser, and 
Blankenberz. Most of them, as already stated, 
are worked on government account, and as well 
ax the salt mines, stone cuttings mulls, four glass 
houses, and the poreclain manitactory at Fitrsten- 
here, are wider the direction of a mining board at 
Grinswick, The salt works are very considerable ; 
they are established at Salzdahlim and Sal«lie- 
benhall, in the district of Wolfeubirtel, and at 
Schéningen, ‘That at Salzdahlum has heen warked 
since the 13th century, The brine spring at 
Julinshall is worked jemtly with Hanover, Jn 
the Bronnenhols, near Elclinstadt, there is a eoal- 
mine with two slisfis, and another near Wallcen- 
ried, where alabaster and agates are found, 
Mineral springs oecur in several parts: those 
near Helmstadt and Seesen are frequented by 
invalids. Asphaltim and other bittumimens sub- 
stances are fiwmd in many paris of the Harz 
mountains, especially at the liammels berg and 
Tberg, 

Besides the iron-works, linen weaving is the 
chief article ef manufacture, which, however, las 
vreatly declined of late years, Camlets are the 
only description of woollens woven within the 
ducliy; ao spinning-inill for woollen yarn has 
been established at Devern; ail spinning is a 
source af industry among many of the small 
peasant proprietors (Idauern) of the country, 
Brewing: igs extensively carried on in all the 
Principal towns, but the beer is bad, and does 
not prevent the universal use of brandy amonyst. 
the lower elasses, The Mumine, a heavy draught 
extracted from malt, is dow prutcipally used by 
persons im delicate health, and is exported for 
that purpese to all parts of Germany, Ohl and 
sawing mills are found om mearly all the prin- 
cipal streams, and the preparation of the root. of 
chicory as @ substitute for coffee, which attamend 
toa yreat extent dunng the exclusion of colonial 
produce under the coutinental system, is still 
favoured by high duties on such produce within 
the Jimits of the customs’ league or Avullverein, 
Trade, especially the transit trade, 1s a great. 
source of cmalument both to the town and duchy 
of Brunswick, and is principally trausacted at its 
anwcnt fair, which, spite af railways, still keeps 
up its importance. ‘The gayernment wisely directs 
its attention to the encouragement. of the different 
indystrial resources, and has preferred establishing 
a liberally -ondowed and wel)-condueted system of 
education te the imposition of protecting: cuties, 
by which one class of the peuple is atded at the 
eost of the others, ‘The foundation of the ‘ Heal 
Institute, which unites with practical mstruction 
in ayriculture und the management. of forests the 
ecweu tific Information on which the hicher branches 
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marks an epoch, even in Germany, where so much 
care 1s shown for intelectual improvement. Nor 
are the higher branches of knowledge neglected. 
The Lyceum, formerly the Caroline College ; two 
normal schoois for teachers; and six gymnasia, 
affurd ample: means of cultivating them. The 
university formerly existing at Helmstadt, the 
revertues and library of which were transferred 
during the Westphalian régime to Géttingen, has 
not been re-established, but Gittingen is regarded 
as the university of the duchy. There are 63 
burghers’ schools, and 869 elementary schools, 
giving one to nearly every village, The revenues 
of nine secularised conyents and religious founda- 
trons are applicd to support a ninnber of un- 
married young women and other persons on the 
presentations of the patrons, The charitable 
foundations are 62 in number, 

The inhabitants of the duchy are mostly de- 
scendants of the ancient ‘ Brokmanner,’ a branch 
of the Sassen or Saxons, and the Low-German 
language is universal among the villagers, ex- 
cept on the Harz, whose mining population was 
drawn from Upper Germany, and speaks High- 
German. The names of some villages, as Wenden, 
are perhaps the sole remains of the ancient Wen- 
dish or Slavonian inhabitants of the north-eastern 
parts of the duchy. The higher classes of the 
towns speak Tligh-German, which, as all over 
Germany, is the language of publie business and 
of the schools, 

The constitution of Brunswick bears date Oec- 
tober 12, 1832, but was modified by the funda- 
mental law of November 22, [8ol, The legislative 
power 1s vested in one Chamber, ‘consisting of 
forty-three members. Of these, nine are clected 
ly the highest-taxed landed proprietors; ten by 
the magistrai¢es of the chief towns; thrée hy the 
Protestant clergy; ten by the mbhabitants of 
towns, and eleven by these of rural districts, 
The Chamber meets every three years, and the 
deputies hold their mandate for two seasions, 
With the exeeption of the members of the 
clerey, which must he chosen, no distinetion of 
rank or property influences or hmits the chaice 
of this last portton of the assembly, The mem- 
bers choscn for the towns and for the country 
must, however, beleng to that class of each which 
pays the highest amount of taxes, and which js 
fixed to include onc-tenth of the houses in town, 
and one-fourth of the funded hoklings. The 
budget is voted for threé years, and the Chamber 
has the right of controlling the expenses af the 
state. The public revenue for the years 1861-3 
was 4,983,000 thalers, or (47,4502, and the ex- 
penditure of the same amount, giving an annual 
income and expenditure of 249,150, Not in- 
cluded in the budget is the very large revenue 
fram the State domains, out of which the civil 
list. of the Duke, and a variety of subventions to 
educational establishments, are paid. The surplus 
of tlis fund only is paid into the gencral ex- 
chequer, and set down at 482,000 thalers, or 
64,8002, for the period 1861-63, The Duke 
further derives a revenue of 176,000 florins from 
the duchy of Ocls, in Silesia, and a merliatised 
principality under the sovercignty of Prussia, 
which is an appanage of the second branch of the 
Howse of Bruuswick, Finally, the estates of the 
convents and religious foundations seCularised at 
the period of the reformation, and then destined 
to support the clergy and institutions of educa- 
tion, form a separate fund, which does not enter 
into the hiudget, yielding the sum of 340,005 
dullars anmuaily, 
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regained his dominions, under the stipulations 


service of arms, Practically, however, no more 
me are raised by conscription than are required 
aa contribution to the army of the Confederation. 
The troops amount to one regiment. of infantry, 


numbering about 2,000 men; one battalion of 


life-cuards, some seven hundred strong; one re- 
siment of luzht dragoons, of 437 men; and one 
bnigade of artillery, with 301 rank and file. In 
former times the army of the duchy was far 
more numerous, During the Seven Years’ War, 
Brunswick bad never less than 12,000 men 
uncer arms. In the war of 1813-14 the coun- 
ity raised above 10,000 troops, ’ 

The present Dike of Brunawick is the Hnea! 
descendant of Henry the Lion, the last of the 
house of Welf, who held the united duchies of 
Bavaria and Saxony, 
muabian house of Hohenstaufen in the 12th cen- 
tury, the party of the powerful Welfs was stronger 
in Italy than in Germany,-and the jealousy enter- 
tained of their pewer in the former country, 
cause all the princes of the empire to unite with 
the Kinperor Frederick Barbarossa in hambling 
them, Heiry the Lion having refused to aid that 
emperor in his wars with the free Italian cities 
and the pope, was deprived, by a decree of the 
diet in ESO, of both duchies, and only teft the 
pussession of his allodial domains of Brunswick 
and Limeburg, which were subsequently split into 
numerous branches, but merged finally in the 
stil reigning lines of Lineburg (or Hanover) 
and Brunswick, which is the elder branch, As 
such, the crown of Enudand would have devolved 
to this line, which elaims descent from the 
daughter of Henry [I]. on the extinction of the 


House of Stuart, had net the Duke. of Liineburg, , 


alterwards Creare |., by marrving the daughter 
of Elizabeth, Countess Palatine, the daughter of 
James I. of Englaud, procured a priorclaim to the 
younger line. Treaties of mutual inheritance 
exist between the houses of Ianover and Bruns- 
wick, and the suecession only passes to the female 
side when legitimate male heirs fail, The inti- 
mate family connection which in the last century 
subsisfed between the House of Brunswick and the 
raging families of Great Britain and Vrussia, 
engaged the princes of Brunswick in political 
alliances with these two powers, in opposition to 
Franee, and oceasionally to Austria, Tle Prussian 
army, at tle outset of the disastrous campaten of 
1806, was commanded by the Duke Charles 
Witliam Ferdinand of Brunswick, who fell in the 
battle of Jena, Although he had declared his 
duehy neutral, and no Brunswick troops were 
with the Prussign army, yet his lands were im- 
mediately seize Ly the conqueror, and incor- 
porated with the kingdem of Westphalia. ITis 
youngest son, Frederick William, after the death 
of his eldest, and the abdication of his second 
brother, the sole remaining heir, served for some 
time in the Prussian, andl afterwards in the 
Ausinan army, In 1809, this adventurous prinec 
raised a small corps, and attempted, in co-opera- 
tion with the grand Austrian army, to excite a 
diversion in ihe north of Germany ; but tinding 
his cause rained by the victory of the French at 
Wagram, he crossed #he whale of Germany, at 
the head of a sinall body, not execeding 2,000 
men, and marched from the Bohemian frontier 
fo the sea woast near Bremen, Eluding and 
alternalely fighting the varieus French eorps 
Which crossed his passage with equal good far- 
tune and bravery, he succeeded in embarking for 
ingland, where his troops jomed the British 
army, Wilh permission te retain the black uni- 
form which their bravery had rendered celebrated, 
aml served wnitil 1614 in the peninsula, Laying 


In their rivalry with the 
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of the treaty of Vienna, Frederick Wiliam fell 
at, the head of his troops while maintaining the 


position of Quatre Bras, two days before the 
battle of Waterloo. His successor, Charles, waa 


driven away in 1830, and the throne made over 
to his brother William, the present duke, and the 


last of the line. He being without lecitimate 
heira, the duchy at his death will fall to Manover, 
tn conformity with ancient treaties, 


URUNSWICK, a city of Germany, cap. of the above 


duchy, ou the Ocker, 8m, SE, Hanover, on the 
railway from Hanover to Berlin, 


) Pop, 42,208 in 
[X61]. One Bruno, who appears about the year 
S42 as Dwke of Ostfalen, is said to have first built 


walls round the little town of Brunswick, to pro- 
tect it from the incursions of the Normans, Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and the 
grand champion of Cliistianity and Germanic 
civilisation against the Slavonic nations on the 
Elbe and the Baltic Sea, towards the close of the 
twelfth century made Brunswick his place of re- 
sidence, and extended and adorned the city, 
finished the cathedral church of St, Blaize, an 
interesting Monument of the Byzantine Gothie 
style, endowed it with lands and relies brought 
from Constantinople and the Holy Land, and 


He 


erected a bronze figure of a lion, said to have 
been cast in the Greek capital, npon a pedestal in 


front of Jiis palace, on the site of which a barrack 
now stands, - From this period Bruuswick became 


one of the most important cities in N, Germany : 
and the wealth of its dukes, who were owners of 


the extensive mines and sali. works in the Harz 
mountains, and in the vicinity, was principally 


expended m the cities of Liineberg and Brunswick, 
the seats of the chicf lines of the Welf family. 
In the thirteenth century Brunswick, which, owing 


to these resources, had advanced in commercial 


prosperity, became a member of the Flanseatic 
League, and flourished as one of the leading eities 
of Lower Germany. On the decline of the league 
the increased power of the territorial princes cx- 
posed the city to the vicissitudes which their po- 
litical speculations drew upon the country: and 
Brunswick suffered in common with other N, cities 
upon the advance of the Imperial armies under 
Tilly and Wallenstein, in the thirty years’ war, 
The division of the reigning house into many 
branches was also, at that period, disadvantageous 
to Branswick, which saw the rival cities of Wol- 
fenbuttel, Celle, Hanover, and Géttingen springt 
np and prosper as s+ many diminutive capitals, 
each the seat of a petty court. The city was 
further almost drained of its small remains of 
wealth during the French occupation ; but. through 
the industry of its inhabitants, and the celebrity 
of its fair, held in February and August, and fre- 
quently visited by 20,000 strangers, it keeps up its 
Importance as a commercial city, ‘Fhe railway from 
Brunswick to the foot of the Harz mountains, 
opened in 1839, is one of the oldest. in Germany. 
The fortificatious of the city have been levelled 
since the peace, and converted into agreeable plan- 
tations, with walks and drives; and the city, al- 
though bearing rather an antiquated appearance, 
has some good streets, and abeunds in Interestiny 
remains of the middie ages, The cathedral, and 
church of St, Giles, which has been fitted up as 
a repository for works of art, the bronze tion 
before mentioned, and the town house, with a 
cunlous gallery adorned with the statues of many 
of the dukes in niches, and-the bronze fountain 


in its vicinity, are deserving of notice. A spleudid 


new ducal palace, built at an enormous expense, 
to replace the residence of Duke Charles, destroyed 
by the mob in 1830, was burnt down in (865, The 
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church of St. Andrews, with its stecples, onc of 
which is 318 ft. in height; and that of St, Cathe- 
rine, with paimtings by Diebnch, and stained 
vlass windows from designs by Cranach and Durer, 
as well as the church of St, Martin, in the pointed 
Gothic style, are interesting to lovers of the fine 
arts. In the museum, amongst a number of in- 
ferior paintings, are some of high value of the 
Flemish and Dutch sehools, by Rembrandt, Jan 
Steens, Vandyke, and Rubens, together with a 
portrait of Raffaclle, said to le by his own hand ; 
and others by Guide, Giorgione, &e An Eece 
Homo, by Albert Durer, a crucifix, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, with a collection of antique statues and 
coins, are worthy of inspection, The celebrated 
Onyx vase, purchased by one of the dukes of 
Branswick, who secured it as his share of booty 
when Mantua was sacked, in the course of the 
thirty years’ war, together with several other ob- 
jects of value, were carried off, and are still re- 
tavicd by Duke Charles. The Caroline college, 
naw divided inte a lyccum or classical college, 
with a gymnasium or grammar school, and a ‘real 
schule,’ or mechanics’ and commercial institute, 
with a branch for agrieulturists and foresters, a 
college for teachers, several elementary schools, 
a general and a lying-in hospital, with schools of 
surgery, orphan and deaf and dumb asylums, are 
the public institutions for education, The town 
has also manufactures of linen and woollen stuffs, 
and hardware; and numerous charitable institu- 
tions, 

URUNsSWICK, 2 town of the U. States of Amec- 
Tica, Maine, on the Androscoggin, 26 m, SW. Au- 
custa, and 30 m, NIE. Portland ; lat. 48° 43° N,, 
long, 69° 55° Wy Pop, 6,190 in 1860, Tt is a place 
of considerable trade, Ou the oppesite side of the 
river 28 Topsham, with which town it 1s conmected 
by two bridges, ‘Tlie falls of the mver afford a 
convenient supply of water power, which is used 
to some extent, tu give motion to cum mills, and 
woollen and cotton factories, Bowdoin College, 
founded in 17t4, stands on an elevated plateau 
near the town. It possesses a philosophical and 
Ahermical apparatus, laboratory, cabinet of mine- 


f rals, gallery of paintings, and a library containing 


21,050 yals, A medical schoal, connected with 
the college was established in 1820. In 1862, the 
college had & professors, and $39 students, 

BRUNSWICK (New), a city of New Jersey, m 
the United States of America, parily in Middlesex 
and partiy in Somerset. cos, on the SAW, side of 
Haritan river, 22 m, NE Treaion., Pop, 10,990 im 
1860. The town lics rather low; but is considered 
healthy, and has a good deal of trade. It has a 
eourt-lhouse, jail, market-house, tivo banks, a thee- 
logical seminary, and several places of worship, 
Rutgers College, founded in 1770, under the name 
of Queen's College, is a handsome stone building 
three stories high, with Jibrames containing up- 
wards of 12,000 volumes. The Raritan is navi- 
guble as far as New Brunswick for sloops of 80 
tons burden. 

Brusswick (NEw), a territory belonging to 
England in N, America, Seo NEW DRUNswicK, 

BRUSSELS (Lat. Brarefia, Mem, Brussel, Fr. 
Brazedles), capital of the kingdom of Lelemm, 
and of the prov, of Brabant, about 60-m. i. by 5. 
from the sea, on the Senne, a small river, which, 
rising near Seignies m Hainault, and flowing N., 
falls into the Seheldt, threugh the Tupel. Pop. 
177,954, according te the census of 18505 and 
$00,341], according to an enumeration of Dee. 31, 
1863. ‘Phe latter number comptiscs the pop, of 
eight surrounding parishes, not included m the 
eensus returns, ‘The scencry of the adjacent coun- 
try is beautifully diversified Ly sloping heights, 
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and green valleys refreshed by the waters of the 
Senne. <A large portion of the city being built 
on the acelivity of a hill, it presents, when viewed 
from the W., a picturesque amphitheatre of houses; 
and the great inequality of the elevation of its 
site has often induced a comparison with Naples 
and (renoa. The figure deseribed by the outline 
of the surrounding wall resembles that of a pear, 
the smallest part pointing SSW, ‘The greatest 
extent of the city, from NNE. to SSW., is about, 
8m.; and the extreme width, fram NW. to SE,, 
about 25m. Jirassels, a century ago, was vom- 
pletely surrounded by strongly fortified rarnparts, 
with sahent angles, and ditches or moats, supplied 
from the river Senne, These fortifications are now 
almost wholly removed, and their site is furmed 
inte spacious boulevards, planted with rews of 
stately Imden trees, that encircle two-thirds of the 
city, on the N., the F., andthe 8. The city wall 
is overlocked by the boulevards, which command 
extensive views of the country, and afford an 
agrecable promenade, extending about 5 m. fram 
the Port au Rivage on the N., td the Porte de 
Halon the 8S. There are nine of these portes or 
mural gates, several of which are fine old archi- 
tectural arches of great strength, They commu- 
nicate with, and bear the names of, the high reads 
that traverse the kingdom and centre in the 
capital, 

The Senne enters the city on the NW. side by 
two branches, and forms, withm the walls, four 
islands, of which the principal are named St. Gery 
and Lon Secours. This nvulet is only about 30 
ft. in width, and from 4 to 6 ft. in depth, and is 
not navigable in any part of its course. Brussels, 
however, besides being in the network of the 
Belgian railway systern, possesses the advantage 
of water communication with Chaslerey on the &., 
and with Mechlin, Antwerp, and the ocean, on the 
N., by means of two capacious and well appointed 
canals, The width of the Antwerp canal is 45 ft. 
It was opened in 1451, and cost nearly 2,000,000 
of florins, or 166,0002 Five locks overcome a 
descent of 50 ft., In a course of 17 m,, between 
Brussels and the town of Boom, where the canal 
joins the Rupel, a large aflluent of the Seheldt. 
The head of this canal, in the NW, quarter of the 
city, is furnished with geveral commodious basins 
gikl quays, Whence soods are conveyed in large 
barges to the junction of the Rupel, The Charle- 
ray canal cost 4,350,205 florins, and was opened 
in 1850. It is carried along the W. boundary of 
the city, in the ancient ditches of the fortifications 
to the Port au Kivage, where it communicates 
with the canal to Antwerp. Fifty-five locks ob- 
yiate a fall of 482 ft., if its course of 445 m. to 
Drussels, [It passes throueh a tunnel of 1,175. 
vards, and is crossed by fifty-five aqueducts and 
thirty-six bridges. The soil of the elevated ground, 
occupied by the 8. and FE, portions of the city, is 
sani, interspersed with fossils, marine substances, 
calcareous stones, and layers of ferruginous earth ; 
und that of the lower N. and W. section consists 
of a sandy marsh, mixed with marine substances, 
and covered with a deep bed of peat or turf. 
The highest part, on the 8. extremity, between 
the portes of Hal and Namur, is about 220 ft, 
above the level of the sea. ‘The upper town, known 
as the Quartier Leopold, contains the royal court 
and government offices, the park, the &nest squares, 
streets, and hotels, and the mansions of the higher - 
classes, ‘The central and lower town comprises 
chiefly the trading and operative portion of the 
population, and has generally a more crowded and 
mean appearance, though it still abounds in fine 
old ornamented buildings, once occupied by the 
ancient nobles of Lrabant. The Rivage, at. the N, 
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Interesting square, containing the 


extremity, is inhabited by 


‘of which is the palace of congress, or houses of 
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rich merchants, and 
Presents & constant scene of commercial activity. 
The city is abundantly aupplied with spring-water, 
by means of pipes and powerful hydraulic engines, 
from three subterranean caves at Etterbeeck, 
beautiful village in the southern vicinity, There 
are besides ten springs within the walls, thirty 
fountains, and about ninety pumps, Several foun 
tains are ornamented by elegant obelisks and 
eroups of exquisite bronze and marble sculptures. 
The most remarkable are Les Fontaines des Fletives, 
in the court of the lidtel de Ville, formed of river 
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group af figuras 
erected in 1741, by the Earl of 
Avlesbury, in attestation of his respect for the in- 
habitants, after residing among them forty years : 
and the Mannipin Pis, near the Hotel de Ville, 
in the eentre of the city. This is an exquisite 
bronze figure, about 2 ft. in height, of an urchin 
boy who cischarges a stream of water in a natural 
manner. Great value and historical interest. are 
attached to this antique little figure by the old 
cifizena of Brussels, who regard 3t with peca- 
liar solicitude as a kind of municipal Petit, | 
The ancient part of Brussels is ornamented by 
many tine specimens of the florid style of Gothic | 
architecture of the sixteenth century; and the 
modern part exhibits nimerous excellent build 
ings, erected about fifty years ago: but the 
hewly-bailt dwelling-houses have commonly the 
Iticouth form and fashion of granaries or mann- 


in white marble, 


factories, and are often constructed with yery 
inferior bricks, and with timbers too slender for 


the lofty tiled roofs, Their uniformity of ap- 
Peirance toa is destroyed by the custom of 
painting the fronta with strongly contrasted eo- 
Jours, such as yellow, green, and white, which 
often produce a glaniag effect, more suitable for 
isvlated iuns or fancy cottages than the streets of 
& metropolitan city, In the Rue de la Madeleine 
‘nd Rue Montagne de la Cour are many elegant 
shops, and these arc iveliest. and 
Most frequented streets in Brussels, though in ap- 
pearance and business they are certainly dull, 
compared with Paris or London, Indeed, the dul- 
héss in general forms a common subject of remark 
among the French and English residents in the 
capital of Belgiam. Four unifermly-built streets 
surround the large palace garden called the Park, 
hamely, the Rue Royale, which will admit of eam- 
parison with some of the finest. streets ot the 
European capitals; the Rue Ducale, in which are 
the palace of the Prince of Orange and the grand 
concert room; the Rue Bellevue, containing’ the 
king’s palace; and the Rue Brabant, in the centre 


parliament, The Grande Place, or great market- 
place, in the centre of the city, is a noble and very 
: gorgeous old 
Guthie Hétel de Ville, the Maison da Kol, and 
many other rich specimens of the ancient ora- 
mental architecture, Here, in 1668, counts Egmont 
and Uorne were beheaded by the Spanish viceroy 
the Duke of Alva, whose perseeutions brought 
tum and death ito almost every house in ; 
Krassela, ‘The Place Royale, near the king's 
palace, is perhaps the finest equare in Bruaseis, 
The houses around it are remarkably handsome 
ind regular. “The Place du Grand Sablon js the 
largest square, and is vse as AmarKet-plice. Tle 
Place de la Monnaie is also extensive, and ap- 
proached by several spaeiotis streets: it contains 
the theatre, the mint, the exchunge, and some of 
the {nest caits in the city. The Place de St. 
Michel, better knewn since the Revolution as the 
Vou, I 


; Corner of the park is * Vauxhall,’ 
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Place des Martyrs, is planted with rows of linden 
frees, and surrounded by uniform and elerant 
buildings ornamented with Doric columns, 
square was chosen for the sepulture of those who 
fel in opposing the royal forces during the revo- 
lutionary struggle in September 1830. here are 
I other squares of jess distinction, but which at 
once serve the purposes of health and ornament, 
The park is an open oblong space of about. 14 aC 

on the high eastern side of the city. Its surfuce 
18 covered with smooth verdant turf, and is for 
mally laid out in broad straight walks and Winding 
paths, which are overshadowed and sheltered by 
lofty beech and chestpat irees and plantations of 
aicacias. There are several] fountains, and many 
excellent marble Staines, busts, vases; and groups 
of persons and personitications from classical 
mytholory and history are distributed about the 
Brountis, The walks command a gteat variety of 
interesting scencry, including the old Gothic edi- 
fices of the lower town and the surrounding 
country, which is very picturesque. In the NE, 
comprising a 
vaudevilles, and a bail-room, 
Along the banks of the Antwerp Canal, issuing 
from the N. point of the city, is the beautiful 
promenadé called the 4iiée Verte, that is, the 
Green Alley, It is formed of a broad catriage- 
Toad, and on each side a foot-way, divided by four 
tows of aumbrageous elma, extending about a mile 
and a half. ere the royal family, and multitudes 
of all classes, are seen every fine evening enjoying 
the freshness of the country air, and the pleasing 
views of numerous villas and rural scenery, In 
fact, the environs of Brassels are in feneral so jn- 
teresting, that they form’ the subject of a large 
portion of every full description of’ the city. Be- 
sides the excursion to the battle-field of Waterloo, 
and its surrounding localities, still exciting to the 
curious, about 34 villages in the more immediate 
vicinity of Brussels are well worth the attention of 
sirangers, Among the objects of interest are—the 
splendid royal palaces of Laecken and Tervueren, 
and the great workhouse and penitentiary es— 
tablishments of Vilyorde and La Cambre, 

The reyal palace at the S. extremity of the park, 
presents a facade of 120 yards in jength, with a 
central portico and arcades, The style of archi- 
tecture is plain, and the Ecneral aspect of the 
structure not at all rem atkabie, he interior too 
oilers little worthy of inspeetion beyond the usual 
suites of rayai saloons and apartments, which are 
very superbly furnished, and covered with nich 
velvet, satin, and gilt. The paintings are neither 
wumerous nor very valuable, with the exception of 
Vandyke’s Chapeau de Velours. The Palais dy 
Congres, at the N. end of the park, is a magniticent 
building, ornamented with fluted Doric columns 
and appropriate sculptures, Marble stairs on each 
side of a spacious hall ascend to the two chambers 
of parliament, which are elegantly fitted up for 
the reception of the members. The public are ac- 
mitted into beth chambers during’ the debates, 
females as well as males; and fur this accomimne- 
dation, the Chamber of Deputies contains & capa- 
clous gallery. On the F- side of the park is a 
palace, which, hefore the revolution of 1880, was 
vecupled by the hereditary Prince of Orange. It 
was built in 1820. ‘Fhe exterior is nobly simple, 
presenting @ facade 250 ft. in length, with a lofty 
central dome and cupola. The interior is not sur 
passed by any European palace in sumptuous 
furniture and elegant decorations, The paintiips 
arc HOt humerous, but of the highest. order, com- 
prising some of the mast choice preduetions of the 
Miemish and Italian schools, Lhe Hétel de Ville, 
in the Grande Place. ar orase neg et EO 
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is one of the largest and most remarkable of those 
civie palaers, in the florid Gothic style, that are to 
be scen in perfection only in the Netherlands. ft 
was erected in 1400, he arehitecture is Lom- 
bardo-Gothic, with a great profusion of quamt 
sculptures, pointed turrets, and other fanciful and 
intricate ornamenta, In the front are 40 windows, 
and in the lofty sloping roof 80 mere, Ata point 
remarkably distant from the centre of the front, 
an elaborately ornamented pyramidal tower, open 
throughout to the summit, rises to the height of 
$64 ft, and commands a tine view of the surround- 
ing country, including the battle-ficld of Waterloo. 
Tt is surmounted by a colossal copper gut statue, 
17 ft. high, of St. Michael crushing a dragon, which 
turns about to serve for a weather-cock. The interior 
‘of the building is entered hy a spacious tight of 
steps, and the lefty halls and saloons exhibit many 
cnrious old paintings, gilded carvings, and speci- 
mens of fine tapestry. Opposite the town-hall is a 
venerable Gothic edifice, built about Aste LO), 
called the Brood Huys (bread house) or Maison 
du Roi. The Palais de Justice is a large building 
containing the courts of law: its front displays a 
noble portico, imitated from that of Aprippa's 
Temple at Reme. The Palais da Conseil d'etat, 
the Hétel des Monnaies, and several other state 
offices, are structures more or less clegant +: also the 
theatre, which was opened in 1819, and cost 
56,000, Its interior displays very commodious 
arrangements and tasteful decoratiams, The stage 
in front is of greater width than that of the Grand 
Opera at Paris, Near the Place Royale is the 
laree and handsome okd Palace or Const, founded 
in 1300, and rebuilt in 1746. 9 When this was thie 
residence of the Spanish and Austrian governors of 
the Netherlands, it was one of the richest palaces 
in Europe. It now contains the public library, 
lecture-rooms, museums, ani galleries of paintings 
and sculptures. ‘The Palace of Tidusiry i a targe 
adjoining buikling for the exhibition of the manu- 
factures of the kingdom, mechanical mudels, and 
new mnventins, 

Brussels coutains several grand and venerable 
cnthedral churches, erected in the middle ages. 
Four only of 16 are considered primary, and belong 
each to one of the 4 arrondissements inte which 
the city ix divided: the others, although little in- 
ferior 1) appearanee, are secondary in rank. The 
cathedral of St. Gudule, the largest and dinest in 
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are ever more numerous, The interior ornaments 
of this fine cathedral consist of numerous paint- 
ings, statues, and monumental sculptures, by emi- 
nent artista; and a very curious carved pulprt, 
representing Elijah fed by an angel under a canopy 
of palms. The church of Notre Dame des Fic- 
foires is a profusely ornamented Gothic structure 
af the 15th century, displaying the most exact 
aymmetry in its plan and proportions, It is orna- 
mented by marble statues and sculptured tombs ; 
its windows are brilliantly painted; and the tees 
of its organ are exceedingly grand and harmontous. 
Notre Dame de bon Secours, built in the 17th cen- 
tury, is the hest attended church in Brussels, Its 
handsome front facade is surmounted by a lofty 
dume,. and the ornaments of the interior are ex- 
hibited {0 great advantage by the frequent per- 
furmance of high mass with peculiar sacerdotal 
puceantry., St, Catherine and St. Nicholas are 
very irrerular anc uncouth Gothie edilices of the 
12th century. adorned with nameroua fine old 
paintings. The churches of Caudenburg, St. Au- 
vustine, and Notre Dame de Finisterre, are hand- 
some specimens of the Grecian style, and were 
ereeted in the 17th century. «A convent of Béguin 
nuns, called Le Grand Beguinage, built m 1tios, 
at an expense of 382,0Q0 florins, has a beautiful 
chureh, which contains many fine paintings. There 
were here formerly a thousand nuns: at present 
the number is greatly reduced. ‘There are two 
other nunneries, the convent of Berlaimont, and | 
that of Les Saurs Noires—the Black Sisters. The 
Church of England service is performed in several 
Protestant chapels, for the accommodation of the 
numerous Euglish residents; and the Jews, of 
whom there are 10,000 in the whole kingdom, have 
their general consistory in Brussels, ard a hand- 
sume synagogue; but the great mass of the popu- 
lation are zealously attached to the rites and 
dectrines ef the church of Rome, while their Lu- 
theran king, Leopold, attends the Protestant 
service in his private chapel. Previous to the 
suppression of religious houses in Belgium by the 
French republican government, at the close of the 
last century, Brussels contained 3] monasteries, 
2 convents of Béguins, 2 of English nuns, and 18 
vratories; and during the qiddle ages, the extent 
aud magnificence of the monastic establishments 
in tlis locality were truly amazing, 


The two prineipal medical hespitals of St, Peter | 


and St, John are admirably regulated. There ts’, 


~ Brussels, was founded in L010; and here the tirst ; = 
also a well-managed lying-in hospital, and a mile - 


chapter of the ehivalric order of the Gallen Fleece 


was held by Philip le Bon, “1 1435, There is an 
aspect, of imposing grander in its spacious front, 
surmounted by two large square towers, from the 
top of which Antwerp is distinetly visible at a dis- 
tanee of ?7 miles, and one contains a bell that 
weighs 14.500 Ibs, Against the pillars which di- 
_ vide the lateral aisles from the nave, and support 
the lofty roof, are placed finely scuiptured statues 
of the twelve apostles, 10 ft, in height, at au ¢le- 
‘vation of 25 ft. from the floar, The pruptt is 
formed of wonderfully carved groups of figures the 
size of life, representing the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from paradise. The glass of the principal 
window displays a magnificent representation of 
the jast judgment, by the celebrated Flemish 
painter, Francis Flors, and several other aNLiipie 
painted windows of this noble cathedral are ex- 
ceeding|y brilliant and beautiful. [ts altars and 
sumptuous mausoleums of seul 
numerous fine paintings, 
especial notice, 
‘The cathedral of 


beautiful Gothie structure, founded in 1134, and | courts. 
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tary hospital attached to the barracks. Nothing 
can exceed the eare and cleanliness observed in 
every part. of the hospital of St. Peter; indeed to 
this remarkable attention is attributed the fact 
that, ta the calamitous year of cholera, not one 
case of that dreadful malady occurred in the wards 
of this establishment, amongst a miscellaneous 
assemblage of O00 paticnts. The hospital of St - 
John eontains between 200 and 300 beds, and i- 
cludes a community of the Sisters of Charity, 
‘The earnest piety and genuine benevulence which 
induce these and other exemplary females of the 
Catholic religious orders to go about doimg good, | 
by visiting the sick poor, especially in the hospi- 
tals, offen excite the admiration of strangers who - 
justly appreciate virtue and goodness, and convey . 
atacit reproach to the pious Protestant ladies of 
cneland. There is an excellent society for gra-- 


ptured marble, and {| Cuiteus vaccination, which is efficiently supported, 
arc objeets werthy of t and is very beneficial to the poor. 7 


The civil and military prison of Brussels is an 


Notre Dame de la Chapelle is a} appropriate modern building, having 9 or 10 oper 


It is situated very healthily in the high’ 


bat little inferior in dimeusions to that of St,; SW. quarter of the city, and is under exc lent, 
Gudule. Its paintings and sepulchral munuments ; managenient, The part for civil offences will cone ° 
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tain 500 prisoners. There are three public ceme- 
teries outside the boulevards, adjacent to the gates 
of the Hal, Louvain, and Flanders. The English 
residents in Brussels have also twa burial-grounds 
on the roads to Ueele and Louvain, ‘The markets 
Of Brussels amount to more than 20), and are al] 
well and abundantly supplied. The principal 
coru-market, in the lower NW. quarter, forms 
one of the finest squares in the city. It is sur- 
rounded by handseme houses, and planted with 
double rows of lofty trees. Adjoming the fish- 
market, which is one of the best in the kingdom, 
ls the market. fur poultry, in which are exhibited 
baskets full of the hinder Jers, er gigets, of large 
frogs, neatly twisted and skewered up realy for 
dressing. ‘Their appearance is bright and plump, 
and by no means so disagreeable as to inercase the 
unfavourable prejudiee of an English palates 
Brusseis is amply supplied with culinary ‘yerre- 
tables from markect-rardens. Game is rather 
ylentiful, and poultry abundant. Fresh-water 
fish are cheap, sea-fish rather dear, 

The climate of Brussels is Cemperate, moist, and 
extremely variable, The inhabitants of the Lipper 
town enjoy a warmer and drier atmosphere, and 


1 greater exemption from diseases, than those of 


the lower town, from which the epidemics that 
Pecur most commonly arise, In general the city 
is healthy, and rarely visited by malipnant or 
pestilential fevers, The air is gumal and mild, 
and the sky often serenely blue. Refreshing 
breezes blow from the sea, but foes not unfre- 
quently descend in tic moming and evening. 
The temperature of Brussels, compared with that 
of Paris, is cokler in winter, and less warm in 
summer; compared with London, it is also colder 
in Winter, but warmer in-summer. The dry nature 
uf the soil in the higher part reflects the sun’s 
rays U1 summer, 80 as to render the hoat extremely 


oppressive, In general, the weather is more damp 
dal variable than in Paris, and less so than ray 
London, 


For the instruction of youth of both sexes ip 
all departments of scholastic knowledge, and every 
clegant accomplishment, there are many excel- 
lent academical institutions, publte and private, 
The medern collegiate establishment, called the 
Free University of Brussels, offers every desirable 


facility for proscenting a complete course of study. 


in science, language, and literature.  Besiiles a 
‘ magniticent library, it possesses a chemical labo- 
ratory; muscums of natural lustory, mineralogy, 
geology, comparative anatomy; an anatomical 
theatre, and chambers for clinical practice. The 
Royal Athcnwuin is a highly useful and prosper- 
ous institudion, established on liberal and rational 
principles, and keptin full operation by 15 profes- 
sors and masters. The attention formerly devoted 
to the ancient languages, so as to enetoss oxclu- 
aively the whole period of youth, is properly di- 
vided between ancient literature and the more im- 
portant modern experimental sciences and indus- 
irial arts, In the former department there are 
usually from 150 to 200 pupils, and in the latter 
from 250 to 300. The hall for lecturing will hold 
1200 persens. There is a fine yelerinary and 
agricultural college, with 150 students, a military 
school, and a school for Instructing: boys scientifi- 
cally in the principles of commerce, and the copera- 
tions of the «mechanical arts, Several sucietics 
And establishments for the promotion of science 
and literature have a high and well merited repu- 
tation, The Roval Academy of Brussels was 
founded in 1769. The Geographical Establish- 
ment, in the Faubourg de Flandres, was founded 
in 1830, by M. Vander Macien, an affluent and 
patriotic gentleman, On the boulevards, at the 
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H. angle of the city wall, is the Observatory,, a 
neat wud appropriate edifice, with two towers con 
manding an extensive horizon, Its site is 190 ft. 
above the level of the North Sea. This establish- 
ment is furnished with an apparatus of very supe- 
rior philosophical instruments, and serves not only 
for the prosceution of astronomical and meteora- 
logical observations, but for the promotion of all 
the kmdred mathematical and experimental 
sciences, especially that of horolergy, Near the 
Observatory, on the outer side of the city wall, is 
the Botanic Garden, which is generally allowed to 
he one of the finest. in Europe, An institute of 
fine arty awards prizes to distinguished students 
of painting, engraving, sculpture, and architecture, 
and affords them the means of professionally visit- 
ing Rome, and the other eelcbhrated schools and 
repositarics of art. Prizes are also distributed by 
an academy of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, which is numerously attended by students, 
whose productions form’ an annual exhibition, 
There is also a suclety of friends of the fine arts, 
A toyal conservatory of music is attended by 40U 
pupils, many of whom become eminent performers ; 
and infirm and aved musicians are assisted by an 
Institution called the suciety of Apollo, 

For the promotion of mercantile and mechani- 
cal knowledge, there is a commercial society, and 
one for the encouragement of arts and industry. 
Two medical societies comprise very numerous 
bodies of learned physicians, and éther distin- 
guished men of seience. In the old court, or 
Palace of the Fine Arts, is a museum of natural 
history, that surpasses im extent and value every 
other in the kingdom. The departments of 
Zoology, ornithology, entomology, aud mineralogy, 
are especialiy replete with rare and admirable sper 
cimens, including animals from the Dutch Kast 
Indian colontes, Russian mine¢rals, and all the vol- 


cante products of Monnt Vesuvius, Another por- 
ion of the edifice containa the ereat public library 


of nearly 150,000 vols, and 15,000 historical MSS. 
and minerals, The latter were collected at a very 
carly period, by the dukes of Burgundy, and are 
of extreme value; many being richly adorned with 
miulature paintings of exquisite beauty, by the 
eatly Flemish artists, and the greater part are 
splendidly hound in crimson Morocco. sibove 
244}0 vols. of the books were printed in the 15th 
century, he third division of the palace is occu- 
pled by a collection of about 500 paintings, by the 
great Flemish masteys from Van Exek to Rubens, 
and his numerous pupila, The library, museums, 
and gallery, are coustantly open to the public. 
This spacious building serves aiso for publie lec- 
tures, which are delivered pratuitously every day, 
hy the most eminent professors, on geology, bo- 
tany, chemistry, architecture, doctrine of chances, 
philosophy of history, history of the sciences, his- 
tory of Belvium, gcneral literature, hygitne, indi 
vidual and public, and industrial mechanics, Be- 
sides the great Hterary treasures in the old palace, 
there is a national library possesstng 60,000 vols, 
and 1,500 MSS.: and several of the publie insti- 
tutious have large and choice collections of sciCll- 
tific and Literary works, 

The manufactures of Brussels consist principally 
of its celebrated lace and tulle, and of carpets, dine 
linen, hosiery, printed cottons, hats, paper, soap, 
candles, chemical pruductions, painted porcelain, 
leather, fabrics of horse-liair, and cazoutchoue, arti- 
cles of iron, brass, gold, silver, bronze, and cut 
glass; clocks, lamps, mathematical, optical, and 
surgical instruments, ‘The establishments are 
humerous and of the highest description for brew- 
ing beer, reiining sugar aud salt, cabinet-making, 
carrlage- building, hthograpliy, type-fuunding, and 
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printing and binding books. In addition to the 
commerce arising from its manufactures, and the 
‘consumption by the inhabitants, Brussels possesses 
an important transit trade, by means of its rail- 
ways and two canals, consisting of al} kinds of 
grain, coals, timber, iron, stoncs, lime, bricks, and 
various other products of the soil, and of foreign 
countries, Establishments connected with eom- 
mercial operations are—the Commission Sape- 
rieure d’Industrie et de Commerce, Tribunal de 
Commerce, Chambre de Commerce, Socicté Géne- 
rale pour favoriser Industrie, Société du Com- 
merce de Bruxciies, six insurance compamies, the 
Entrepét, Royal Exchange, Custom House, and 
very commodious public rooms called the Brussels 
Lloyd's, where merchants meet for the transaction 
of business and perusal of the daily papers. There 
are two large annual fairs for the sale of all kinds 
of merchandise; one of 12 days, commencing May 
22+ the other of 14 days, beginning the 18th Oct, 

The municipa] authority of Brussels is vested in 
a burgemaster and four sheriffs, They constitute 
the city regency, whose sanction must be obtained 
to all measures affecting the rights and interests 
of the citizens. The supreme court of law, and 
other national tribunals scated in the capital, are 
noticed in the article on Belgium. 

Drussels is believed to have been founded in 
GOO, and to have been walled in_ 1044. 
municipal laws was formed in 1229, involving the 
principle of trial by jury. About 1500, sixty 
trades were Incorporated in nine classes, to repre- 
sent the citizens in all questions of taxation. 
Liberal notions of government continued to pire- 
vail, and the population and extent of the city 
were much inereased. In the general persecution 
of the Jews during 1370-71, hundreds of that 
race were put to death in Brussels, and the 
amount of their confiscated property im the pro- 
vinee of Brabant wus nearly 13,000,000 florins, 
Under the Dukes of Burgundy, at the commence- 
ment of the 15th century, Brussels became a dis- 
tinguished seat of learning and the arts, and was 
ihe residence of a magnificent court, which greatly 
rromoted the progress of science, literature, com- 
inerce, and manufactures, especially the weaving 
of linens and woollens, and beautiful tapestry. In 
1489, during the dominion of the House of Austria, 
the city was desolated by a dreadful plague, which 
destroyed 30,000 inhab., and produced a famine, 
whose effects lasted 4 years. Brussels was highly 
prosperous under the emperor Charles V., who 
often dwelt in its palace, ans made it the scene of 
his final abdication in 1535, The intolerant and 
oppressive proceedings of Philip IT. kindled that 
rebciHion in the Low Countrics which ended m the 
establishment of the independence of the United 
Province. In 1568, the martyrs of freedom, Counts 
Egmont and [orne, were beheaded in the Grand 
Place, Alva’s violent exaction of exorbitant 
taxes at jength excited a general revolt ot the 
citizens, and after many changes and party con- 
tentions, and the loss, in 1578, of 27,000 inhab, by 
the plague, the Spanish governors, in 1598, gave 
up the place to the Austrian dynasty, under which 
the arts and sciences again revived and prospered, 

Brussels, in 1695, was unsuccessfully besieged 
and bombarded by the French, under Marshal 
Villeroy, when 14 churches and convents were 
destroyed, with 4,000 houses, In 1706 the keys of 
the city were delivered to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and in 1746 it was again attacked by the French 
under Marshal Saxe, to whem it capitulated after 
a siege of three weeks, In 1734, after the storm 
of the Freneh revolution had burst upon it, and 
Realm wae annexel to France, it became the 
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1803 Napoleon entered the city with great pomp. 
at the head of 10,000 troops, with a body guard of 
the citizens in splendid uniform, Twelve years 
afterwards, on his return from Elba, Brussels was 
the head-quarters of the British army, and sent 
forth the troops who, on the plains of Waterloo, 
put an end to the ambitious career of that extra~ 
ordinary individual, From that period Brusscls, 
conjointly with the Hague, was the capital of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands until the Beigic re- 
volution of Sept, 1830, which made it the capital 
of Belgium. 

BRUTON, a town of England, co, Somerset, 
hund. and par. Bruton, on the Brue, 24m. &. by 
i, Bristol, 120 m. W, Londen by road and 126 m. 
by Great Weatém railway. Pop. 2,232 m 1861. 
The tewn is well built, consisting principally ot 
three streets, haying a commion centre, with a good 
matrket-house, where the sessions for the E, divi- 
sion of the co. are sometimes held. Hera is a 
well-endowed hospital, founded by a native of the 
town, for the support of poor men and wenen, 
and for the support and education of a certain 
number of children. There are manufactures of 
silk, which employ some hundred people. Market, 
Saturday ; fairs tor cattle, 29th of April and 19th 
of Sept. 

BUCHAREST, or BUKOREST, a city of Wal- 


A code of | lachia, of which it is the cap., being the residence 


of the hospodar, and of a Greck archbishop, on 
the Damboritza, over which there is here a bridge ; 
$7 m. (direct dist.) from its confluence with the 
Danube, and 280 m. WNW. Constantinople ; lat. 
44° 96/45" N.: long. 469 47' E, Pop. estimated 
at $0,000. It is situated in a vast swampy plain, is 
divided into above 60 quarters, and though of com~ 
paratively recerit origin, is not built according to 
any regular plan, and presents 4 curious display of 
barbarism and civilization in its mud cabins, 
brick hauses covered with shingles, and spacious 
hotels; and in the vulgar finery of the boyars, or 
nobles, and the rags and filth of the other classes, 
It also presents a curious mixture of HEuropean 
and Oriental habits and costume; half the inhab. 
wearing hats and coats, and half calpacs and 
pelisses, Some of the streets are paved; but they 
are mostly boarded over, or rather covered with 
trunks of trees, or other large logs laid transversely, 
instead of a pavement; and, from the flatness of 
the ground, and the slovenliness of the inhab., all 
the filth of the streets collects under this rude 
floor, The streets are thence called ponti, or 
bridges, and, according to the testimony of a 
recent traveller, they ‘are really .bridges floating 
on xivers of filth. In winter this is continually 
splashing up through the interstices, and in sum- 
mer it rises in clouds of black dust; and at all 
seasons is attended with a foul unwholesome odour, 
generating putrid fevers and the plague.’ The 
palace of the hospodar, or prince, an immense old 
pile, and the metropolitan church, are in the 
largest square in the centre of the town. Near to 
them is the fire tower, 60 feet in height, whence a 
full view of the city is obtained. It has a vast 
mumbher of churches, each with from 4 to 6 spires, 
or towers! It has also about 20 monasteries and 
convents, and 30 khans, or Oriental inns, with 
several hospitals, one of which, for the military, 
managed by German physicians, is said to be very 
well conducted: another hospital, fgunded in 1836, 
by a bequest left by Prince Brankovano, 13 also 
stated to be worthy of notice, There is a wooden 
theatre, where French plays and Italian operas 
are sometimes performed, The other principal 
buildings area large bazaar, and the residences 
of the consuls, or ambassadors of the different 
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all kinds have begun to be set on foot, and efforts | dairy, and partly for fatting. Agriculture but 
have been made toaupply all classes, especially in | indifferent : there is a great waste of horse power, 
the capital, with the means of education. Inthis| and a proper rotation is not always observed, 
view the college of St, Sauvain has been organised, | Sheep are an important stock, and the average 
which furnishes instruction to 500 pupils, The weight of their fleece is supposed to have been 
French language has been 8dopted as the basis.of | increased, during the present century, from 3 to 5 
instruction, and the institution is under the direc- | lbs, ; many hogs are also kept; and large quan- 
tion of Frenchmen, In addition to this, four other } tities of dacka are raised at Aylesbury and other 
schools have been opened in the city, where in-| places. There are some large estates, Farms of 
struction 18 afforded gratuitously to all who chwose | a medium size average about 18() acres, Leases 
to accept it. ‘There is also a lyceum for the Greeks; | pretty common; but they are not granted for a 
and a public library, a society of belles lettres, | sufficiently long term, and are defective in not. 
and an agricultural society, have been estabhshed, laying any restrictions on the tenant as to crop- 
Formerly the beyars used to ride on horseback ; | ping. Cottages generally good, and most of them 
bat about 50 years ago they adopted the practice | have rardens, The manufacture of pillow lace 
of riding in carriages, and now would hardly cross | has greatly declined: but a good deal of straw 
to the opposite side of the street without using | plat is made in the parts of the county next to 
one of them, The number of carriages is estimated | Bedford, Minerals of no importance, The Thames 
at 4,000. Kucharest is principally distinguished | bounds the co, on the S., and the Ouse partly 
by protligacy of manners. Gambling-houses are | intersects it, and partly bounds it on the N. It 
most abundant; and prostitutes are said to be: contains 8 hunds., and 209 parishes. Pop. 167,993 
more numerous in it than in any other Luropean | in 1861, of whom $3,023 males, and 84,670 females : 
city of the same size, inhab, houses 34,909 in 1861, It returns 11 mems. 
‘he trade of the town is very considerable. | to the H. of C., viz. 8 for the co,, and 2? each for the 
The exports consist of wool, butter, wheat, hides, } boroughs of Aylesbury, Marlow, Buckingham, and 
yellow berries, tallow, honey, and wax, sent by the | Wycombe; registered electors for co. 5,637 in 1865. 
Danube, or by. Varna, to Odessa, Constantinople, |The gross estimated rental assessed to poor rate’ 
&c.: they also export immense herds of horned | was 665,902 in i862; the gross annual value of 
eatile and hogs to Germany, whence they import | real ptoperty assessed to Income tax amounted to 
almost every thing they have, from the cheapest ne- | 667,410£ in 185/, and to 765,5162, in 1862, 
cessaries up to the most expensive luxuries, ‘Phere LUCKINGHAM, a parl, and municipal bor, of 
are considerable numbers of German artizans, parti-| Eng., co. Buckingham, hund. of same name, on 
cularly of watchmakers and jewellers, in the town. | the Ouse, 56 m. NW. London by road, and 61 m, 
Bucharest was visited in 1847 by a tremendous | by London and North Western tailway, Pop. of 
fire, which destroyed several churches and khans, municipal bor. 3,849, and of parl, bor. 7,626 in 
anda great many private houses, It has since! 1861. Except on the N, side, the town is sur~ 
been rebuilt on an improved plan. rounded by the Ouse, over which there are three 
The old cap. of Wallachia was Tergovest; but | stone bridges, It consists chiefly of one long street, 
in 1698 the scat of government was transferred to | which is paved and lighted ; houses of brick, and 
the present city, then only a miserable village,! neatly built, The church, with a goad tower and 
belonging to a boyar, called Buchor, from wliom | spire, was built in 1780, principally at the expense 
it has taken its name, At the uniun ef the two! of the Temple family. It has a free pranmar and 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia into the green-coat school for 26 boys, and a national schcol 
semi-indepemlent state—tributary to Turkey—of | fer 800 boys and girls; two ancient hospitals sup- 
Roumania, Bucharest became the capital. porting 6 green-coat and 10 blue-cvat pensioners : 
BUCKFASTLEIGH, a par, and town of Eng-|and a few minor charitable benefactions. The 
land, co, Devon, hund, Stamberough, 172 m. SW. | weekly market is on Saturday, and there are ten 
by W. London, Pop. of parish, 2,544 in 1861; | annual fairs for cattle and sheep. A branch of the 
area, G,720 acres. It consists of one main street, | Grand Junction Canal extends to the town, No 
on the line of the great western road from Londen particular manufacture is carried on: in the neivh- 
to Plymouth; and of another, branching from it} bourhood are paper and corn-mills, and a few lime 
on the W, side down the incline, and called the | quarries, Under the Municipal Reform Act there 
Lower Town, Generally speaking, the houses are | are four aldermen ard twelve councillors, and the 
meanly built. ‘The church is on an eminence] limits of the borough, which were previously co- 
overlooking the Dart, on the N. of the town in the | extensive with the par., are restricted to that por- 
meadows beneath which there are apme remains of'| tion of it on which the town stands, and whieh 
an ancient Cistercian abbey, ‘The inhabitants are | comprises about three-fourths of the pop. The 
— tnefly employed in wool-combing and weaving | town was incorporated by a chartcr in 1st of Mary, 
. Strges, for which there are three or four manufac- i for services rendered by its mhab. in the Duke of, 
tories in the town, There is also a copper mine ia | Northumberland’s rebellion ; the corporation was 


. the parish; and limestene is quarried and burnt! aq self-elected body, consisting of a bailiff and 
~ im considerable quantities, for manure to the sur-| twelve chief burgesses, who, till the passing of 
rounding district. ‘There are fairs held, for the| the Reform Act, returned two mem. to the . of 
sale of live stock, the third Thursday in June, and|C, The last-mentioned aet not merely gave the 
second ‘Vhursday in Sept. The weekly market | suffrare to the 102, householders of the ber, but 
"has been long discontinued, There are the remaius | included with them the 102 householders of the 
of an ancicnt encampment ia the parish. par., and those of several of the adjoining parishes, 

‘BUCKINGHAM, an wil. co, of England, having Registered electors, 373 in 1861. There is 2 court 
N, Northamptonshire, EK. the cos. of Bedford, Hert- | of ven. sessions for the bor, held twice a year, It 
ford, and Mgddlesex, &. Berks, and W. Oxford. | is the scat of the summer assize for the co. The 
Shape very uregular ; trea 466,932 acres, of which ; gaol was built in 1748, by Lord Cobham, throuch 
about 440,000 are supposed te be arable, meadow, | whose influence the act. for holding one of the 
and pasture, The yale of Aylesbury, one of the | assizes here was procured ; both having previously 
richest tracts in the empire, occupies the middle of; been held at Aylesbury. The revenue of the cor- 
the co., and has, on erther side, ranyes of hills. It] poration amounted to 979Z in 1861, Under the 
is about equally divided between tillage and pas-| Poor Law Amendment Act it ig the central town 
ture. ‘The grass lands are partly used tor the| of a union of thirt ¥ panshes. Buckingham is a 
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polling town for the co. Till within a recent 
period, the manufacture of lace by hand furnished 


eruployment to many of the women and children 
The ducal title of the Temple family is derived 
from the town. 

BUDA (Slav. BUDIN ; Germ. OFEN), a royal 
free city of Hungary, of which, im conjunction 
with Pesth, it is the cap. and seat of government, 
on the right bank of the Danube, immediately 
opposite to Pesth, 116 m. W. Debretzin; 135 m. 
ESE. Vienna by road, and 161 m. by South Aus- 
trian railway. Pop. 65,240 in 1857. The pop, of 
Pesth, at the same census, was 136,566; so that, if 
we regard them as one city, its pop., excinsive of 
the military, will be about 190,000. Buda is built 
on and rowid the last lull of a range which decreases 
in height as it approaches the Danube, and 1s 
divided into six quarters. ‘Phe upper town, cr 
citagel, occupics the centre and highest part of the 
city, the Schlossberg ; it is enclosed by bastioned 
walls, but is ne longer of any importance as a 
fortress. Although the smallest division, it con- 
tains most of the finest buildings, The roval castle, 
or palace, begun in 1749, is a quadrangular stric- 
ture of great extent, contunung 203 apartments, 
some of which, as the throne-rvom, aucdience-hall, 
and drawityr-rooms, are extremely magneficent. 
In this building are kept the regalia of the_king- 
dem, to which the Hungarians attach an &xtra- 
ordinary degree of importance, A large garden 
surrounds the palace, and the view from one of 11s 
balconies, elevated on a rock above the Danube, is 
very striking. The elrurch of the Virgin's Ascen- 
sion, and the garnsen church, beth Gothic edi- 
tices, the state's palace, hugh judicial chamber, 


town-hall, residence of the commandant, arsenal, | 


post-office, and many other military and civil 
public buildings, are situated in this quarter. ‘To 
the N., and at tlie base of the rock on wluch the 
ciiadel stands, 1s the lower, or ‘ Water tewn,’ 
wiich in seme parts vies with the former division 
in elerance. Jt contains the chureh of St, Anne, 
and several others, The Zandstresse, a well-built 
quarter; the ew town, a cheerful suburh toward 
the E., reaching to the bank of the Danube ; the 
Raizenstadt, or Tabeun, to the §., the most popu- 
lous quarter of all; and the * Christina town,’ to 
the SW., extending into the rich and beautiful 
Christin® valley, are the other divisions of Buda, 
The chief remaining buildings deserving: noiice 
are the churches of (he Capuchins, the Elizabethan 
nuns of St. Florian, the (ireek church, the syna- 
sorue, several monasteries anckconvents, the palace 
of the primate in the Landstrasse, with the palaces 
af Counts Sandor, Teleki, Erdédy, Zichy, Pechy, 
Batthyany, aod ether noblemen. A well appointed 
observatory, attached to the University of Pesth, 
stands on the Blocksberg, an adjacent hill, to the 
$., 300) ft. above the level of the river. Copious 
hot springs, strongly impregnated with sulphir, 
issue from the sides of the Hills on which Buda is 
narily built, and especially from the Blocksberg, 
The successive occupiers of the place, Romans. 
Turks, aul Christians, have taken advantage of 
these springs, and have converted them mto com- 
mudious baths. Of those constructed hy the No- 
mans, only broken fragments now remam; but 
the Turkish baths are in a perlect state of pre- 
servation, and the largest, appropriated Lo the use 
of the town, is a (ine specimen of Saraceme archi 
tecture. The finest of the miodern baths, that of 
the ‘Emperor,’ in the vicinity of the Landstrasse, 
is surrouided by pardens and pleusure-grounds. 
‘hese mumerous hot baths have procured for the 
city its German name of Ofer, which is ‘oven,’ 
Among the many establishments devoted to science 
a | * 
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(high coliege), a high school in each of the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city, a school of design, Itby- 
rian fernale schools, a public library, cabinets of 
mineralogy and conchology. Many of the nobility, 
the Franciscan friars, and other bodies, possess 
cood libraries, to which liberal access is permitted : 
in the royal palace there is a gallery of paintings. 
There are various charitable institutions, including 
four hospitals. 

A magnificent suspension bridge, three quarters 
af a mile in length, spans the Danube, connecting 
Buda with Pesth. It was built at a cost of 700,(HHK., 
after the designs of an English architect, Mr. 
Clark, and was opened in 1848, The bridge, one 
of the finest of its kind im the world, has a elear 
waterway of 1,250 ft., the centre span or opening 
heing 670 ft. The height of the suspension towers 
from the foundation is 200 ft, being founded in 50 
ft. of water. ‘The sectional area of the suspending 
chains is 520 square inches of wrought iren, and 
their total weight 1,300 tons. This is the first 
permanent bridge which has been ereeted over the 
Danube, below Vienna, since the time of Trajan. 
lis solidity was exposed to a severe trial very scen 
after its completion ; for it was erassed on the 5th 
of January, 1849, and the immediately following 
days, by large divisions of Hungarian and Imperial 
Lreops, 

The summit of the Blocksherg commands a fine 
view of the surrounding country, and especially of 
the river and the opposite citv. <A recent traveller 
describes it as follows :—‘ On this side ia Buda, 
full of architectural anomakes, yet, from that very 
circumstanee, an object of peculiar interest : on 
the other, Pesth, laid out in all the regularity of 
street, and square, and mail, and public garden. 
There 18 tot a greater contrast between the old 
and new towns of Edinburgh than between Ihada, 
the ancient capital of the Magyars, and Pesth, a 
city of yesterday'sgrowth, The one wanders from 
terrace to terrace, in dark and dingy masses, or 
stretches in a long Hine wherever, between the 
river and the basis of the hill, a space of level 
cround can receive it: the other, a series of streets 
which cross each other at right angles, shines in 
all the splendour of a plan rigidly adhered to, and 
materials the best calculated to preserve an appear- 
ance of uniformity, even in separate edifices,’ Add 
to this striking: contrast the vastness of the river, 
the passing of barges, ships, and steam-packeta, in 
the very centre, as it were, of Europe, and the 
scene and the associations connected with it must 
be admitted to be of ne common kind. 

Buia is the usual resitence of the governor- 
general of the kingdom, the seat of the vice-regal 
counell, and the highest administrative author- 
ities, It jias much less of a bustling and com- 
mercial character than Pesth. There are a few 
muiunuifactures of lmens, woollens, silks, velvet, 
leather, gunpewiler, carthenware, and a cannon- 
foundry; but its prineipal trade is in its fine 
wines, of which about 250,000 eimers are pro- 
duced annuaily from the vineyards around the 
heivhis in its neighbourhood, 

Buda is believed by some writers to be either 
the Cerfa of Ptolemy, or the Aqruinewm of the 
Itinerary of cAntoninus. Jt was held by the 
Romans till nearly the end of the 4th century, 
Attila made it occasionally his residence, Arpad, 
the Magyar chief, mace it his head quarters in 
10; and it then became the cradie of the Han- 
garian monarchy. It was enlarged and improved 
by succceding Hungarian monarchs, aud made a 
free city by Bela TV., in 1245. It was taken by 
the Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, in 
1426; but was reeaptured by Ferdinand I, king 
at ahermia Reother et the omneroar (‘harlac VY. 
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in the following year. It was again taken by 
solyman in 152%, and was held by the Turks till 
1686, when 1t was taken by the Imperialists, after 
i desperate resistance, Joseph Il. removed the 
seal of the Hunganan ggvernment thither in 
Lé#3. In 1810, the ‘l'aban quarter, and a part. of 
the Water town, were destroyed by fire, ‘The city 
suffered a great deal in the revolationary war of 
isd, A monument in lionour of General Hentzi, 
and the troups uuder his command, who fell in 
this war, was erected in the ‘Hentzi-square’ in 
184-4, 

BU DUKHASHAN, a prov, of Central Asia, now 
a dependency of the khan of Khoondoaz, between 
Jat. 36° and 38° N., and long. 70° 8u’ and 72° 80’ 
E.3 having N. and NE. a chain of mountains, in- 
heblited by tribes claiming a Mucedonian origin ; 
ok. and §. the Bolor-Tagh mountains, aud the 
high country of the Caufirs; and Wy. the other 
territories of Koondooz, It consists of the valley 
of the jveocha, a tributary of the Oxus, which 
rises at tts SE. corner, and soon becomes a con- 
siderable river, unfordable even at Uudukshan 
(Pyzabadj). ‘The seenery of this eauutry, and its 
natural productions, are spoken of in high terms 
hy all who have visited it; it contains rulry mines, 
and chifts of lapis lazuli, Near the Gxus the 
former are still worked by the khan of Kooudoog, 
and the latter article, much ef which was for- 
meriy sent into China, is obtained by lighting a 
fire under the cliffs, and, when hot, dashing cold 
water upon them, which causes ihem to fracture. 
The ruby mines were well known to the emperors 
of Dell, and at a much carlier period: they are 
at a place called Gharan, on the verge of the 
Qxus; are dug in low hills; and the gems em- 
bedded in limestone like round pieces of pebble ar 
flints, The inhabitants of Biclukhshan are ad- 
jiks: very social and hospitable; speaking the 
fersian language, and retaining the mummers and 
custome prévalent N. the Hinidoo Koosh before 
the Tartar invasion, Neither Uzbeks nor ‘Poorkees 
bad settied in the country before the chief of 
Koontdooz overran it, by whom its ewn chief was 
(ethroned; since which its peasantry have been 
driven out, and a‘rabble of lawless soldiery quar- 
tered in their stead. ‘The capital is also called 
Budukhshan, or Pyzabad, and is near the 1, bank 
of the Koocha, in lat, 36° 28’ N., long, 719 28’ 1, 
If is said to have been peopled from Balkh, and 
most of the inhabitants are of the Shiak sect. This 
country suffered much from a terrific earthquake 
in daunary 1832, which appeared tu exhibit its 
chief vielence in this valley, and destroyed many 
reads and villages, and a great part of the pepu- 
lution. 

BUDWEIS, a town of Bohemia, eap. circle of 
fhe same name, on the r. bank of the Moidau, 75 
m. 8. Prague by road, and 153m. NW. Viera by 
railway. Vop. 14,811 in 1857, The town is well 
and regularly built, and partially fortitied. Con- 
tanta a cathedral, seven churches, a court of juris- 
diction for the circle, gymnasium, philosophical 
academy, and diocesan seminary. Has manufac- 
tories of woollen cloth, mush, damask, saltpetre, 
and miusteal instruments; and considerable trade 
in horses and corn. 

BUENOS AYRES (Good Air), a marit, city of 
S. America, cap, of the Argentine confederation, on 
the SW. shpre of the estuary of the great river 
La Plata, 125 m. W.by N. Montevideo, and 90 m, 
NW, Poimt Piedras; Jat. 34° 36’ 29" S., long, 
as? 23° 34° W. Pop. estimated at 100,000 5 fram 
1o,000 te 20K of wham are foreigners, chietly 
English and French, ‘Phe city is built upon a 
bark, from 14 ty 20 ft. abeve the level of the river. 
lueluding its suburbs, it extends N. and &. tor 
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upwards of 2 m., with a breadth in its centre of 
about 14m, It is built on a uniform plan ;-the 
streets, which are all straight, intersect each othér 
at right angles at every 150 yards, dividing it into 
a number of squares, each having an area of about 
4 Eng. acres. The principal streets, which were 
formerly all but impassable in wet weather, while 
in the dry season they were obscured with elouds 
of dust, are now tolerably well paved, and provided 
with footpaths on either side, The houses and 
other butidings have also been greatly improved 
within the last few vears, and their interior ren- 
dered much more comfortable; upper stories are 
Now gencrally added to them; chimneys, that were 
formerly all but unknown, ave common: they are 
supplied with English grates, and with coals carried 
out from Liverpoul as ballast. Most sorts of Eu- 
ropean furniture have found their way into the 
residences of the upper classes, Almost every 
house t the principal streets has a garden both 
betore and behind it; and many have latticed 
balconies in which odoriferaus shrubs are reared, 
Though on the edge of one of the greatest rivers 
in the world, water in Buenos Avres is both scares 
anddear, ‘The wells, thuugh numerous, afford no- 
thing but lard, brackish water, unfit for culinary 
purposes, ‘There are nu public cisterns ; rainwater 
is, indeed, carefully collected in a few private 
tanks; but the mass of tle people have to pay 
high for their daily supply, which instead of being 
raised from the river by machinery, and conveyed 
in couduits to public pumps, is carried about in 
butts mounted on bullock-carts, The quarter of 
the city inhabited by Mestizos and hegroes is 
wretched and. filthy in appearance, and strongly 
cautrasts with the opulence and taste displayed in 
the other parts, The Plaza, or preat square, con- 
tains the cathedral, and the town-hall, a handsome 
stone edifice, built by the Jesuits; and a whole 
side of it is occupied by the Reeova, a range of 
plazzas, 150 vards long, and above 20 in width, 
enclosing a double range of shops. In the centre 
of the square is a small obelisk, erected to com- 
meniorate the declaration of independence. ‘Fhe 
town-hall is chiefly used asa prison, but meetings 
of the municipality are sometimes held in the 
upper roums; and frem the balcony the citizens 
are harangued on public occasions, The cathe- 
ral, a large handsome editice, with a cupola and 
porticos, has its interior profusely decorated with 
carving and gilding, and its dome painted in com- 
partments, representing the Acts of the Apostles, 
The church of the*Franciseans, and that of the 
convent of Mercy, are next in rank, and have 
steeples and cupolas nearly in the same style as 
the cathedral. In the former there is a painting 
of the Last Supper, well executed by a native 
Indian artist, ‘There are many other Catholic 
churches, several convents and hinneries, a Pro- 
testant church, Presbyterian chapel, &c., a found- 
ling hospital, orphan asylum, and other benevolent 
institutions. ‘These editices are all built of fine 
white stone, found in the plain not far from the 
city, ‘The fort, which contains the residence of 
the supreme director and the government offices, 
is a squire brick and stone building, near the river. 
The university, one of the most celebrated in §, 
America, ucuupies a very extensive building, which 
has been recently fitted up at a great expense: a 
suite of six reoms in this building contains the 
state brary, a good collection of about 25,000 vols, 

The estuary of the Plata is very broad, but is 
also in most parts shallow, encumbered with sand- 
banks, and infested with sudden gusts of wind 
called pamperos, Its navigation is consequently 
attended with a good deal of difficulty, and shins 
bound tor Buenos Ayres generally take pilots o7 
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board. There is no harbour, and vessels drawing 
16 or 17 ft. water anchor in the outer roads, called 
the Amarnadero, 7 or 8 m, from the shore, loading 
and unloading by means of lighters. This, toa, is 
an operation by no means free from danger, boats 
being sometimes swamped in crossing the bar 
between the outer and inner roads. From the 
want of a pier, and the shallowness of the water 
on the beach, even the boats are not able to come 
close to the shore, but are met at a little distance 
frum it by a rude sort of ox-carts, into which they 
deposit their goods, at no little risk, and sometimes 
rmauch loas, ‘These uninvourable ecumstances upe- 
rate asa drawback on the trade of the city, and 
tend proportionally to augment that of Montevideo, 
Which is more casily accessible. But notwith- 
standing the competition of the latter, and the 
great licrease of its trade of late years, Buenos 
Ayres is still the principal outlet for the produce 
of the vast countries traversed by the La -Piata, 
and especially for the provinces situated on its 
right. bank. 

Within the last few years the trade in wool, in 
consequence of the great improvement effected in 
the breed of sheep, has become of considerable and 
rapklly increasing importance, the exports amount- 
ing, on the average, to aboye a million sterling per 
annum. Lhe trade in hides, both dry and salted, 
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servant, intelligent, and desirous to improve. 
I-ducation receives a considerable share of atten- 
tion, HGesides the university, a superior academy, 
and a military college, there are 10 public schools, 
for whose support the corporation contributes 
about 7,(00 dollars annually, and 5 other schools, 
exelusively for the benefit of the poor, under the 
charge of different monasteries, and supplied with 
books and stationery at the public expense. It 
is rare to meet with a boy 10 or 12 years of ape 
in the city who cannot read and write. There 
are several daily and weekly journals. . 

Buenos Ayres was founded by Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, in 1534, but, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Indians to the settlement, it 
was obliged to be abandoned at two subsequent 
periods, and was not permanently colonised till 
]580, after some sharp actions with the natives, 
in 1620, the city was erected into a bishopric, 
and in 1700 contained 16,000 inhabitants. In 
1776 it became the seat of the vice-royalty of La 
Plata: and in 1778, when the trade of the river 
was thrown open by Spain, its trade and conse- 
quence began rapidly to augment. In June 1806 
it was taken by the British, but retaken by the 
Spanish in the same year, In 1810 the revolu- 
tionary movements began that ended in the 
emancipation of Buenos Ayres and the states of 


is of equal importance, the exports being above a| La Plata, from Old Spain, The declaration ot 
million in yalue per annum. Subjoined is an ac- | independence appeared on the 9th of July, 1816, 
count of the quantities of the principal articles of | and by the terms of it a confederate repubbe was 


produce exported from the port of Buenos Ayres 
during the year ended the attth of June, 1862 :— 


Valued at = 
44,403 sulted ox hictes 258, each p67 878 
1,217 771 dry ” ZS. ay 1,217,471 
245,099 calted horse hides Bs, ay 114,059 
60,045 dry "1 ake ay 15,012 
11,593 pipes of tullow fvo per pipe 251,860 
4,757 boxes - £10 per box 140,012 
48,766 bales of wool £"i per bale = 1,219,740 
3,046 ,, of horschair LGN yy 12 300 
R951 ,, of sheepskins £50 ,, Hs os 


499,788 quintuisof jerked beef lds. per quint. 24% 894 
A416 446 


The total value of the imports avcrages 
2,500,0002, of which those furnished by Creat 
Britain amaumt to near a half. The imports 
chiefly consist of cotten, linen, woollen and sik 
manufactures, hardware, cutlery, carthenware of 
aii sorts, glass, leather, and hats, France supplies 
Buenos Ayres with jewellery, ‘perfumery, and 
other articles of luxury; the imports fram the 
U, States consist chictly of coarse unbleached 
cloths, spirits, soap, sperm candles, dried and 
salted provisions, tobacco, furniture, and deals, 
The Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian 
and Spanish produce, particularly cheap wines, 
brandies, olive oil, maccaroni, drie& fruits, and 
paper, Spanish goods are in little demand, 
though sume serges, velvet, sewing silk, and 
snuff, are imported. The annual importation of 
Spanish and Sicilian wines is from 10,000 to 
12,000 pipes, besides about 1,000 pipes of brandy. 
The yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, formerly an 
export article of some consequence, has nyw been 
nearly superseded, even in Buenos Ayres, by tea: 
the other Chinese imports are silks, crapes, nan- 
keens, porcelain, and numerous minor articles. 
The trade with Chili and Peru is insignificant. 
The markets of the city are well supplied with 
butchers’ meat. and fish. Poultry is dear, a couple 
of fowls selling for a3 much asanox, Vegetables 
and truit generally are also dear; milk in quality 
anid price is much the sume as in Lendun, and all 
the butter used is imported. 

The inhab, of Bucnus Ayres are said to be ¢b- 


established under the name of ‘the United Pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata” Tn January 1831, 
a constitution creating the ‘ Argentine Confeder- 
ation,’ was promulgated, but on various modifi- 
cations, tending tu greater union, being introduced 
in it, the city and province of Buenos Ayres 
seceded in 1854, However, it again joined the 
Argentine Confederation in 1860, the opponcuts 
of the re-incerporation having been defeated in 
the course of a short civil war. 

BUFFALO, a city of the U. 8S. of America, 
New York ecap., co. Erie, at the W. extremity of 
Lake Erie, where it, contracts into Niagara river, 
203 m, NW. New York, and 22 m, 5. Niagara 
falls, Pop. 23,611 im 1840, and 81,130 im 1860. 
The town stands partly on a low marshy tract, 
intersected by Buffalo creek, which forms its 
harbour, and partly on an eleyated terrace, lead- 
ing to astill higher plateau. The principal streets 
descend from the iIngh ground over the terrace 
towards the creek and harbour, and are crossed by 
the others generally at right angles, According 
to Captam Marryat (Diary in Amenca, 1809), 
‘ Buffalo is one of the wonders of America. It is 
hardly to be credited that such a beautiful city 
should have rixen up in the wilderness in so short 
a period. In the year 1814 it was burnt down, 
being then only a village; only one house was 
left standing, and now it isa city with 25,000 
inhab. It is remarkably well built; all the houses 
in the principal streets are lofty and substan- 
tial, and are either of brick or granite. The main 
street is wider, and the stores handsomer than the 
majority of those in New York, It has very 
fine churches (now 18 or 20}, a handsome theatre, 
town-hall, and market; and 3 or 4 hotels, one of 
which is superior to most cthers in America; 
and to these we must add a fine stone pier, with 
a lighthouse, and a harbour full of shipping, and 
magnificent steam boats, It is almost incompre- 
hensible that all this should have been accom- 
plished since the year 1814, And what has 
occasioned this springing up of a city, in so short 
a time as to remind you of Aladdin’s magic palace ? 
The opening of the Erie canal, from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson river and New York, passing through 
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the centre of the most populous and fertile states.’ 
The city now is not dependent for 
on the canal, but 1s connected, by several lines of 
Tailway, with all the more important towns of the 
United States, It also coptains a literary and 
scientific academy; a lyceum, having a library 
and chemical apparatua; and the university of 
W. New York, 

Tuffalo creek, formed by the confluence of 
several small streams, is navigable for about & m. 
A bar at its mouth has been dispersed, so as to 
admit vessels drawing 8 ft, water into the har- 
hour; and a pier, 1,500 ft. in length, with a light- 
house upon it, has been carried out inte the lake, 
to facilitate their ingress and egress, Still, how- 
ever, the harbour is jot accessible at all seasons, 
on account of the accumulation of ice brought 
down by the W. winds, and a ship canal has 
been cut from it to the luke W. of the town, 
which has done a good deal to obviate this m- 
convenic¢nee, From its position on the best 
channel of intercourse between the W, regions 
and the Atlantic, as well as tts being the only 
pert of entry tor the Niagara district, Buffalo is 
a place of great and increasing trade. Subjoined 
is an account of the number of vessels owned in 
Buffalo, and their tonnage, in the year 1860 :— 
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trate Number | Tonnape : 
‘Steamers. 2. , 13 10,266 
Fropellerg . 57 aa ee 
| Tugs ~ 8 «@ tz ati 

' Barques . to 10 4,834 | 
(rigs 1 eke 18 th ycdrbep 
»"  . | Tao Us 448 


‘Scnooners . 


| Total. . 6; 265 =| 90,159 | 

The number of vessels engaged in the naviga- 
tion of the western lakes during the year 1460 
wis as follows :--—- 
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Steamers oe 18 2,140 
Propellers o.oo. . 197 G1 450 

i tiarqgues., oo. «  . HT.) 23,417 
| Brigs oo. . an 2h M7 
schooners and Sicops 74 198,66 L 
Total . oo. , | 1457 ary 825 
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The chief trade of Buffalo cousists in shipments 
of whieat and flotr, . 

Buffalo was an inconsiderable place previously 
to 18)2, in which year it was made a military 
station. Its destruction in (814 was effected by 
a party of British and Indians; but in 1817, it 
again comtamed more than 100 houses, many of 
which were large and elegant. In 1832 it was 
incorporated as the * City of Buffalo,’ divided into ! 
five wards, and the government vested in a 
mayor and common council chosen annually by 


' the citizens, 


BUOFFON, a small vil. of France, dep, Céte 
d’Or, on the Armancon, 12 m. N. Semur. This 


' villare belonged to the Hlustrious author of the 


fiwioire Naturelle, Georges Louis Le-Clere, 


. created, by Louis 4 Y., Count de Buffon, by which 


’ name he has since been distinguished. 


BUG (an. Hypanis or Bogus), a river of Evro- 


| pean Russia, .1¢ rises near Blosysko, in the SW, 


comer of Vothynia, and pursues a SH. course past 
Gratzlaff, Oliviopol, Vosnesensk, and Nicolaeif’ 
25m. below which it falls into the wsiuary of the 
Dniepr, It is navivable from Vostesensk, ‘Fle 
entraice to the Bug ts without the bar of the 
Dniepr; happily, toc, it has no bar of its own, 
aud lias deep water aa far as Nicolaeff. 


its commerce | Africa, reg. Algiers, 
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BUGIA or BOUJEIAH, a sea-port town of 
on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, at the mouth of the Aduse, 122 m.. E, 
Algiers, The port, which is large, ia formed by a 
projecting neck of land, great part of which was 
anciently faced with stone, There is good an- 
chorage off the town in 8 or 10 fathoms, but NE, 
winds throw in a heayy sea. Previously to the 
French occupation, the town was protected by 
half ruinous walis, and by a castle on the summit 
of a hill, which also commanded the roadstead. 
The inhahs. manufacture ploughshares, mattocks, 
&e. of the iron obtained from the nezghbouring 
mountains, and great quantities of oil and wax 
are brought down to this place by the Kabvles, 
for shipment. The town is built of, and stands 
upon, the ruins of a more considerable ancient 
city. It was bombarded by Sir Edward eprage’s, 
in 1671, 

BUGUE (LE), a town of France, dép. Dor- 
dogne, cap. cant., a little above the confluence of 
the Veztre with the Dordogne, 16 m. WNW, 
Sarlat, Pop. 2,969 in 1861, The town is ad- 
vattageously situated, well built, and carries on 
different branches of the woollen manufacture, 
It is also the entrepét of the wines and other 
products of the surrounding cantons, which are 
shipped thence to Bordeaux, and has a consider- 
able trade in cattle and hogs, 

BUIS (LE), a town of France, dép. Drome, 
cap. cat. on the Ouveze, 10 m. SK. Nions. Pop, 
2,370 in 1861, The town is ill built, but has some 
fine promenades and a handsome Square, sur- 
rounded by a double row of trees, It has some 
trade in wool, cloth, hats, olive oil, and jewellery. 

BUJALANCE, a town of Spain, Andalusia, 
prov, Cordova, being 22 m, E. from the city of 
that name, and 7 m. from the Guadalquivir, on the 
railway from Cordova to Madrid. Pop. 8,917 in 
1857. The town ts well built, with broad strects, 
has two convents for either sex, two hospitals, a 
college, and a foundling hospital. It has some 
woollen fabrics, and a large fair which commences 
on the 26th of August, Though its medern name 
be of Arabie origin, it is believed that this town 
occupies the site of the Calpurnia of the Romans; 
and ié has various inscriptions, and other antiqui- 
ties of Roman origin. 

BUKHUR, an island and fort in the Indus, 165 
m, N. Hydrabad. he fort, which is constructed 
of brick, is about 400 vards from the left, and 350 
from the right bank of the Indus. But it has no 
strength in its worksaSand is formidable only from 
its position. 

BUKOWINE, a ci-devant province of the Au- 
strian empire, now included in Gallicia, which see, 

BULGARIA (an. Mesia Inferior), a large prov, 
of Turkey in Europe, included in the beglerbeglik 
of Roumelia; Lyiug between lat, 42° 8 and 44° fo’ 
N., and long. 22° 14’ and 29° 36’ E.; having N, 
Wallachia and Bessarabia, W. Servia, S. oumelia, 
and E, the Black Sea. Length, NE. to SW., about 
850 m,; breadth varying from 40 to 100m, Aren, 
estimated, frum 30,000 to 34,000 sq. m, Pop, 
3,000,000, The country is for the most part 
mountainous, and eminently so in the S,, where 
the princtpal chain of the Baikhan mnts. forms its 
boundary: the Dunube constitutes its N. limit: 
but excepting that river, Bulgaria possesses none of 
any magnitude, although sufficiently watered by 
small streams, Its climate is temperate, and its 
suil fertile and well adapted for the culture of corn, 
vines, the mulberry, and other fruit trees, and 
tobacco, ‘There are but few marshes; the pastur- 
ages are extensive and rich, and feed numerous 
herds of cattle: the higher lands are often covered 
with forests of pine, oak, and beech, The Bulva- 
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rians are descended from a Slavonic horde, 
formerly inhabiting the banks of the Wolga, who 
erossed the Danube and established themselvea in 
this country in the 7th century, and have since 
uvradually spread themselves over a darge part of 
the region S, of the Balkhan, The present race 
have laid aside the military character of their 
ancestets; they are a pastoral people, living in 
small hamlets of about 40 or 50 houses cach, and 
occupying themselves cluefly in avriculture and 
cattle-breeding, with sume manufactures, as those 
of coarse woolen cleth, .rifle-barrels, morocco 
leather, and attar of roses, Large gardens are de- 
voted to the culiure of roses; and we are indebted 
to the Bulgarians for the tmest and most elegant 
of perfumes. ‘Tlie people are kind, hospitable, and 
benevolent, Tle women, who mix frecly with the 
men, are handseme, industrious, and dress neatly : 
all wear trinkets; and the girls have their heals 
vneoevered, and their jiair braided and ornamented 
with different coms, as amongst the Albanians, 
The male peasantry dress in brown sheep-skin 
caps, Jackets ef undved brown woel, which their 
wires split and weave, white cloth trowsere, and 
smidals of raw leather, aud carry no weapons of 
offence, They live im heuses ot wickerwork 
plastered, the msterior being clean and comfortable. 
Their language is a dialect of the Servian, [ver 
since the Oth century their relivien has been that 
af the Greck church 3 ; but they have few places of 
worship, aud i those they have the service is 
performed jn Greek, a tongue which they do not 
understand, Seheols and buaks are equally rare 
with churches, and except the shop-keeper and 
priest of a village, searcely ary one cam read or 
write; yet, notwithstanding this gross ignorance, 
erimes arc singularly rare, and travellers in their 
country are not secure only, but expernence the 
kindest treatment. Bulyarnia is divided inte four 
sandjaks, viz. those of Silistria, hustchuk, Wadhn, 
and Seplua; its chief towns are Sophia the capital, 
Shumia, Silistna, Rustchuk, Nikeapodi, Wadi, and 
Varna. 

BUNDLECUNTD, a large division of ILindestan, 
prov. Allahabad, between Jat. 24° 3° aud 26° 26" 
N., and long. 712 48" and 819 36° Es having N. 
the Jamna: 5S. Berar and Malwah; 1. Gogdeund; 
and W. Semdia’s dom.: arena 26,817 sq.m. Pop. 

2,400,000, The country is mountainous, and im- 
perfectly cultivated; the mountains belong to the 
Vindliyan chain, and rin in parallel ranges through 
the distr., each sue cessively buttressing a table- 
land; the country is naturally very strong, every 
hall heing a natural fortress, and aften crowned hy 
un artificial] one: but the highest summit is uo 
more than 2,000 ft. above the ievel of the sea. The 
Cane, Desan, aud Betwah, are the chief rivets, but 
none of them 38 of much onportance; there are 
several artilicial reservoirs or lakes, formed by 
masoury, erected across the eurrents of varios 
streams fur the purposes of irrigation. The soil is of 
every Yariety. from the rich black loam te the ste- 
rile conkar; the valleys and liwlanids are generally 
aft the former, and, when properly watered, vield 
Alandant crops; ihe summits of the hills, although 
mostly rocky, are covered with smalJi coppite- 
wood: the face of the conntry often presents de- 
fached pieces of jungle, but there are no forests, 
and a few seattercd and stuntel teak-trees farm 
the caly large timber. Buidleciwsd 1s celebrated 
for ite diameoid mines in the table-land of Pannah, 
where they are said to be found wherever the seil 
is gravelly, ‘This suil is from 2 te & culnis deep, 
niestly very red, but elsewhere of a dark brown ; 
it contains maby small pebbles, wath which the 


diamonds are found iuternixed, ut never adler- | 
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lift up the gravelly earth; throw it into a shallow 
pit filled with water; and, after washing out the 
earth, examine the pebbles on aboard. Much time 
is frititlessly lost, but a very few diamondsfound in 
the course of the year repay the workman, since he 
receives 4 the value of those above the size of a 
filbert, 4 the value of those as large asa pea, &e. 
Very few are new found worth more than 1004, 
and their profits are comparatively insignificant. 
The mines are the exclusive property of the rajab 
of Pannah; they are supposed to be identical with 
the Panassa of Ptolemy. | 

Bundlecund is now substantially British terri- 
tory, though partly under native chiefs, who, 
since 1803, have retained the ‘internal adminia- 
tration of their dom., on an acknowledgment of 
ulegiance, Hindou usages have been less affected 
here by foreign rule than in most other parts of 
India; the people genorally are industrious, and 
obedient. te the constituted authorities, though 
their chiefs are restless and turbulent. Their 
language is a dialect. of the Sansent: They are 
usually possessed of but little personal property 5 
there js Little trade or capital stirring, and these 
circumstances, together with the bare and open 
character of the country, are probably the causes 
of dacvily or geang-robbery being so unusual. 
Atrocigus crimes are rare: foot pad robbery and 
cuzzanky, or Tobbery on horseback, are the only 
serious offences, aud these are most. common on the 
skirts of Semulia’s prev,, whence small parties of 
Pindarries occasionally enter on ravaging excur- 
sions; burglary and theft are not common, The 
zemindars consider if highly disreputable to con- 
nive at such outrages, ard frequently expel from 
their villages or estates persons of suspected 
characicr, The punchayet, or arbitration system, 
the setilement of disputes, has been always very 
much resorted fo here, 

At the fall of the Dethi empire, the Mahrattas, 
under Ali Bahauder, possessed themselves of part 
of this prov., but were unable to establish their 
authority in the villages and hil) fortresses, Bun- 
dlccund was occupied by the British troops in 
[s0-l, and erected into a magistracy under the 
Benares court of cirewit. In 1817 that portion of 
if now belonging to the Bengal presid, was finally 
ceded by the Peishwa, te whom Ali Bahander had 
been nominally subordinate, 

BULSAUR, a sea-port town of Hindostan, 
presid, Bombay, on the Gulph of Cambay, 44 m, 
SW, Surat; lat, 20° 30° N., Jeng 73° 6. Its 
trade 18 considerable, chictiy i prain, jaghery, 
and timber; its manufactures are mostly coarse 
ginghanms and other cloths. Rice and sugar-cane 
are cultivated 1n its vicinity. 

BUNGAY, a tewn of England, N. border, co. 
Siufialk, hound. Waveney, on the Wangtord, 98 m, 
NE, London by road, and 1123 m. by Gr. Eastern 
railway. Pop, 3,805 in 1861, The town consists 
of 2 par, having together an arca of 2,090 acres, 
Having been almost wholly destroved by fire in 
1688, 1f is comparatively new, well laid ont, and 
well built, The market-place, said to be the best 
in the co., has two fine crosses; and the town has 
also a neat theatre, and assembly rooms; a free 
erammar-school, with two exhib, te manuel 
College, Cambridge, and several other schoola; 
the remains of a Benedictine nunnery: some 


Taanufactures of hemp; and a congiderable trade 


in mali, corn, coal, flour, and lime, Here is also a. 
large printing eatablishment. The trade of the 
town is promoted by Lhe Waveney, being navi- 
gable thence to Yarmouth. Market, Thursday; 
fairs, 14th May, and 25th Sep, 


BUNKER'S HILL, a. steep hill 216 ft. in 


ing to any other stove vr pebble. Tle workmen j height, Massachusetts, U. States, in the centre of 


| coal, and a great deal of stone. 
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—Tnedans to Tlindogs is about one te tive, 
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the peninsula on which the town of Charlestown 
is huilt, and about 1m. N. Boston. Here on the 


- 17th June, 1775, was fought one of the earliest and 


most remarkable battles of the American revolu- 
tionary war. ‘The provincial troops having estab- 
lished themselves on a portion of this height, 
(uring the night, a British force advanced to dis- 
lodge them; but though the latter ultimately 


. elected their purpose, the resistance’ made by the 


Americans was such, that the Hritish lost 1054 
men killed and wounded, while the American loss 
was ouly 440, killed and wounded. In 1825 the 
erection of a granite obclisk, intended to be 220 ft. 


high, was commeiuced on the hil, it memory of 


the action; 
fintslied, 

BLNPOOR, atown or village of Beloochistan, 
cap, prov. Sohistan ; 14m. N, the Bushkurd muts.: 
lat, 279 47° N,, long, 609 20 Ik. It is small, and 
Ul-built ; at one time ithad been surrounded by a 
rand wall, but the whole is now gone to, decay, 
The citadel of the chief, strong enough to resist 
any attacks from the Persians, is built on the 
summit of an extraordinary mound of carth, said 
by tradition to have been artiticially raised by an 
niumense army of Ghebers, who at a remote period 
passed this way, The neighbourhood of Bunpoor 
is desolate and impoverished, destitute of arricnl- 
lure, and even of date-trees, The inhab. are the 
hukhshanee Belooches, the leading tribe amongst. 
the Nharoves; the language spoken at Bunpoor is 
Persian and Beloocheckee mixed, 

BURDWAN (Varthaman, productive), a distr, 
of Hindostan, presid, and prov, Bengal: between 
lat. 22° and 24° N., and long. $79 20 and SK? 2's 
having N, Beerbhoom, EL Nuddea, 8, Hooghly, 
and W. the Jungle Mchala distr.; arca, 2,000 sq. 
m. Pop, estimated at 1,500,000. It is ona of 
the most productive territories of India, and being 
environed by jungles N. and S., appears like a 
garden sarrounded by a wildemess. The unenl- 
tivated are but 1-Kth part of the extent of the cul- 
fivated lands: the chief articles of produce are in- 
digo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and miulberry-trees, 
A principal part of the wealth of Burdwan consists 


but ta 1836 it was only one third 


* in its coal mines: the coalfield appears to be very 


extensive; the coal is of good quality, and pre- 
ferred to awy other at Calcutta. Several mines, 
thou 130 m. frem that city, are worked by an 
English company, which employ from 2,000 to 
dA) natives in mining, and 800 or 400 boats in 
conveying the eoal to Calcutta, the mines beige 
on. the barks of a river connected with the [Luc merhly, 
Fine irou-ore is found in the neighbourhoad uf the 
: amamerce lias 
heen greatly facilitated by the opening of the Fast 
indian railway, the great iron higlrvad fram Cal 
eutta to the Northern provinces, which rune right 
through the district. There are, besides, goal 


| Toads to Hooghly, Culna, ang Cutwa; the zemin- 


dars are opulent, and many of them reside in dhe 
capital of the presid. ‘The proportion of Moham- 
Buard- 
wan became subject te the British, with the rest 
of Gengal, i 1760, 

DurRpWwan, atown’ of Hindestan, prov. Bengal, 
cep. Of above district, and seat of a zillal court ; 
f(b m. NNW, Calcutta, on the East Indian rail- 
way, which has a station here, Lat, 25° 15° N.. 
long. #7? SFL OB, 
The Burdwan rajalt 
his here a large palace, an English sit mer-house, 
and spacious gardens, 

BURPORD, a par. and town of England, eo, 
Oxtord, Jamd. Bampton; 63 m, WNW. London. 
Pop, of town 1,435, and of parish E4f9 in 181. 
The town is pleasautly situated by the small river 


Pop about $4,000, 2-7iths af 
‘whom are Mohammedans, 
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Windrush, but is very indifferently built, The 
church 1s partly in the Norman, partly in the later 
Gothic style, and has a very fine spire, surmount- 
inga tower. The Baptiste, Friends, and Wesley- 
ans have chapels. There are almshouses for 16 
poor widows; a free school, with an endowment 
producing &4/, a year, held in the town-hall, where, 
till 1636, the co, assizes were held. There is a 
weekly market on Saturday, and fairs held the 
last Saturday in April, and July 5th, for live stock 
and cheese, Saddtery was once a considerable 
braich of manufacture: there was also a large 
traffie in wool aud corn; both have greatly cde- 
clined; and the property of the town has been 
still further depreciated by the alteration in the 
hue of road from Oxford to Cheltenham, which 
previously passed through and now avoids it. 















| Edgchill, where Fairfax beat the royalists, is in 


the neighbourhood. The celebrated Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester, was educated in itsschool. It gives 
tiie title of earl to the Duke of St. Albans. 

BURG, a town of Prussia, prov. Saxony, reg. 
Mavdebure, on the Ille, £8 m, NE, Magdeburg, 
on the railway to Berlin. Pop, 15,120 in 1861. 
Lhe town is walled, has three gates, four reformed 
churches, a graiamar school, an hospital, and a 
workhouse, It is also the seat of a provineial 
counci, a board of reyenue, and a district court of 
justice, A very extensive woollen manufacture 
is carried on, and it has some dyeing establish- 
ments and snuff factories, 

BURGOS, a city of Spain, cap. prov. same name, 
onthe Arlaneon, at the foot of a mountain, [34 
m, N. Madrid, 50 m, SW. of Vittoria, on the rail- 
way from Madrid, across the Pyrenees, to Paris, 
Pop, 26,086 in 1857, The city is of an irregular 
shape; sireets clean, aud handsome, particularly 
that leading to the cathedral. It has a modern 
square, sirrowuided with a portico, supported by 
large columns, with houses upon a uniform plan, 
fut small. There is a bronze statue of Charles 
Ill. The cathedral, a well-preserved chef-d'ceuvre 
Wf Gothic elegance, is about 300 ft. in length, by 
above 200 in width. Its exterior is inferior to 
none in Spain; but ‘the interior, though remark- 
ble for the beauty of its workmanship, is inferior 
to the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville. I Taving 
been the cradle of the two most renowned captains 
of Spain, Ferdinand Gonzales, and the Cid Cam- 
peador, Bargos contains a triumphal arch in me- 
mory of the former, anda monument td the latter, 
Hhere are three fine stone bridges over the Arlan- 
gou, inthe space of flalfa leazue. Two of them 
comInuntcate with the suburb of the city, on the 
opposite bank, called Vega, and the third, with 
the royal hospital, remarkable for its cleanliness 
wud salabrity, There are some fine meadows on 
the banks of the river, and there also is the famous 
convent of Las Hueleas, whose abbess possessed 
most royal privileges, Close to the city is the 
nionastery of Miratlores, where John EH. and his 
queen have magniticent tombs, and where also 
there are some painting's remarkable for their 
colouring. ‘There are three military roads from 
Burges, one to Oviedo aud Gijon, another to Agre- 
da, aud a third to Santafia, ‘he approaches to, 
and promenades of, the town are well emamented 
‘with trees, Formerly the greater part of the wool 
exported ftom Spain used to pass through Burgos, 
wil at still has some manufactures of leather, 
lwaollens, and hats, and two lavaderas, or washing 
pods for wood, | 

lias believed that Burges did pot exist in the 
fine of the Romanus, from its not beiug mentioned 
by Plolemy sor any other ancient geographer ; its 
| want of any ancient monuments, and its beng 
‘Insulated and out of the line of the ancient mili. 


| 
| 
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tary road, Probably, its foundation cannot. be 
carried farther back than the reign of Alphonso I. ; 
it was Alphonso III. who ordered the castle to 
be built. It was formerly the residence of the 
counts of Castile, and many of the Castilian kings, 
and was then celebrated for its wealth and prospe- 
rity, and for its woollen manufactures and fairs. 
More recently, the opening of the great line of 
railway from Madrid to Paris—January, 1865—on 
which Burgos is a principal station, has again 
brought a fair share of prosperity to the city. 

BURGUNDY, one of the old French provinces, 
now distributed among the depts, of Céte-d’Or, 
Saone ct Leaire, Youne, Niétvre, Aube, Haute 
Marne, and Ain, 

BURHAMPORE, See Boonlampoor, 

BURLINGTON, a town of the U.S. of America, 
Vermont cap., co, Chittenden, on a bay of the same 
name, it short distance 8, of the entrance of the 
Quion river into Lake Champlain, 36m. WNW, 
Montpelier, and 100 m. 8. Montreal. Lat, 44° 
28° Nw; long, 78° 15° W. Pop. 7,200 m 1860. 
Burlington is the chief commercial town of the 
State, and has a considerable trade with N. York, 
with which it is connected by railway, It con- 
tains a court-hounse, jail, bank, academy,and various 
places of public worship. The University of Ver- 
mont, established in 1791, is situated on an ele- 
vated spot E, of the town, and 1 m, from the lake. 
Tt was partly destroyed by fire in 1824; but has 
been rebuilt, and consists of three brick extiticcs, 
containing a chapel, 46 rooms for the students, a 
philosophical apparatus, and a library of above 
12,000 vols, Its funds are chiefly derived from 
ianded endowments, 

BURNILAM, a par, and village of England, co. 
Bucks, bund. Burnham ; 30m. W. London. Pop. 
of parish, 2,233 im 1801; area, 4,110 acres, The 
village is a short distauce from the Thames: its 
church is an ancient structure; and there is a na- 
tional school, Fairs are beld Feb, 23, Mav 1, 
aid Oct, 2. Its ancient market has been Jong 
discontinued. Durnham is a place of great anti- 
quity, The moated site of a palace of the kings 
of Mercia is still traceable. A nunnery, founded 
L165, existed till the general suppression, 

BURNLEY, a municipal borough ef England, 
Lancashire, hund, Blackburn, par. Whalley, on 
the Bum, 14@m. NW. by N. Londen, 3m. AT, 
by 8, Lancaster, and 21 m. N. Manchester on the 
Midland railway. Pop. 6,878 in 821; 10,099 in 
1841; and 28,700 in J&G1, Its name is derived 
from the river Burn or Brurf, on which it is situ- 
ated, which unites with the Calder immeciately 
below the town. It sfands in the middle of a 
narrow valley, and has been greatly improved and 
enlarged within the last forty years, It is mostly 
built of freestunc, and is well paved, lighted, and 
abundantly supplied with water. There are four 
churches, the oldest of them St, Peter's, a former 
parochial chapel, built shortly after the Conquest, 
but replaced by a more recent structure, of dit 
ferent periods. It hasin it the burial-place of the 
Towneley family, where, among other monuments, 
one has been erected to the memory of Charles 
‘Towneley, Esq., whose collection of marbles is in 
the British Museum, The Independents, Laptists, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Nom. 

‘atholics have places of worship. A grammiuar- 
school was founded in 1578, to which the sons of 
iradesmen and others are admitted on paying a 
feo of 27, 2s. a year, the fee paid by the sons of 
the higher classes being 37, 3s, ‘There are several 
wether schools, and numerous charitable endow- 
ments and institutions. The borough is a station 
for receiving votes at the election of members for 


the N. davision of the cou. The woollen manu- ' 
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facture, which was once carried on extensively, 
and which still exists here, has been nearly super- 
seded by that of cotton, which is carried-on upon 
a great scale in the town and neighbourhood. ‘The 
articles produced are principally common printed 
calicoes, ‘There are also extensive bleaching and 
printing works, with iron and brass foundries, 
machine manufactories, breweries, tanneries, and 
rope-walks, The town is mainly indebted for its 
rapid growth and progress in manufactures to the 
abundance and cheapness of the coal found in its 
immediate vicinity, or rather directly below it; 
for here, as at Whitehaven and some other places, 
purts of the town have sunk, from the roof of the 
coal mines not being properly supported. ‘Tt 1s 
also well supplied with freestone, slate, &c, It 
has an easy communication with the surrounding 
districts by means of several lines of railway, aa 
well as the Liverpool and Leeds canal, by which 
it is nearly encircled. Markets are hel on Mon- 
day for com, and on Saturday for general pur- 
poses: fairs on March 6, Kaster eve, May 9 and 
18, July 10, and Oct. 11; also for cattlé on alter- 
nate Mondays, for woollens on the second Thursday 
in July, and for horses on the third Thursday 1m 
Oct. 

BURNTISLAND, a royal burgh and sea-port 
town of Scotland, co, Fife, on the N. shore of the 
Frith of Forth, 55 m,N. Granton on the Judin- 
burgh-Perth railway. Pop, 1,869 in 1841, and 
3,143 in 1861, The town js clean and well-built, 
having a main street running nearly at right 
angles with the harbour, and some subordmate 
streets, It has a town-house, a parish church, a 
Presbyterian dissenting chapel, and a good school- 
Pouse. Its harbour, though the best on the WN, 
side of the Forth, nearly dries at low water; but 
this serious defect has been to a considerable ex- 
tent obviated by the extension of the piers into deep 
water, so that railway passengers and others arrive 
and depart at any time of the tide, The harbour 
revenue amounted te 1,127£ in 1863-4. Burntis-- 
land is much resorted to in summer by sea-bathers, 
It has long formed one of the principal stations 
for the landing and embarkation of passengers 
crossing the Frith of Forth, Burntisiand unites 
with Kinghorn, Dysart, and Kirkaldy, in sending 
a mem. to the H. of C.; parl. constituency 133 m 
1863, Annual value of real property 16,5592 m 
1s63-4, Corporation revenue 578. in 1865-4, 
The burgh is governed by a provest and twelve 
councillors, : 

In 1601, the General Assembly met at Durnt- 
island, when James ¥. renewed hia vows as a 
covenanter, The existing quays were built by 
Cromwell, 

BURSA, BRUSA, or. PRUSA (an. Prusa af 
Olympian), a city of Turkey in Asia, Natolia, cap. 
Sanjiack, 62'm. S. Constantinople, lat. 40° 9” BO" 
N., long, 29° 4° 45" E. Pop. estimated at 60,000, 
Jt is beautifully situated, at the extremity of a 
fertile, well-watered and well-wooded plain, on 
the lower acclivities of Mount Olympus. Ing 
cluding the suburbs, which are more extensive 
than the city properly so called, 1t extends 2m. 
from EF, to W. and 4m, from N: to § It is not 
well built; the houses being principally of wood, 
on the racdel of those of Constantinople, and, 
therefore, very subject to fires; and the streets 
are, for the most part, narrow. Lowever, it is 
ane of the cleanest of the cities of Turkey; 
for a, great. number of streams that have their 
source in the upper parts of the mountain flow 
down several of the streets, and supply almost - 
every house with a fountain, The castle, ona 
perpendicular rock near the centre of the town, 
most. probably occupies the site of the acropolis of 
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the ancient. Prusa, Within its walls is a mosque, 
formerly a Greek church, in which are the tombs 
of Sultam Orchan, his wife, and children. The 
chief ornaments of the city are its mosques, which 
are exceedingly numerous, The most magnificent 
are those of the sultans Achmet and Osman, and 
the Oclah, or great mosque, in the centre of the 
city. The warm baths of Brusa are famous all 
over the East: the principal is that of Kaplutcha 
Hamman, about 14m. NW. from the city. The 
heat of the water, which is slightly impreenated 
with sulphur, does not exceed 110° Fah. The 
water is received into a fine building, where there 
is every accommodation for bathers of both sexes. 
The besestetn, a large building with shops and 
warchouses, and the bazaars, which are extensive, 
are well supplied with merchandise, particularly 
with raw silk and silk stuffs, Great. quantities of 
silk are produced in the adjacent plains; and very 
excellent silk and silk anc cotton stuffs are manu- 
jactured in the city, and furnish, with raw silk, 
carpets, and velvets, the principal articles of ex- 
port. The khaus and colleges, or medresses, of 
iirusa are numerous; and may vie with those of 
any other city of the Ottoman dominions. Alto- 
gether, considering the fertility of the surrounding 
country, the beauty of the situation, and its com- 
parative cleanness, it is one of the most agreeable 
of ‘Turkish cities, 

Prusa was founded by Prusias, the protector of 
Hannibal, and was long the cap. of Bithynia. 
Little of it is known till after it came into the 
possession of the Romans, though it was always 
famous for its baths, and admired for the beauty 
of its situation. I[t was one of the most consider- 
able cities of the Greek empire. It was taken 
by Orechan, son of Othman, the founder of the 
Othman dynasty, in 1356, and became the seat of 
the Turkish power anc the ordinary residence of 
the sultans till Amurath removed the scat of 
government to Adrianople, 

BURSLEM, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Stafford, N. division of Pirehill bund, 24 
m, NY. Newcastle-under-Line, 19 N. Stafford, 
and 1604 m. NW. London, by London and North 
Weatern and Trent Valley railway. Pop. of town 
17,821, and of parish 22,827 in 1861. Burslem 
stands on a gentle eminence, near the Trent and 
Mersey canal, and is the principal tx»vn in that 
Important district called the Potteries, the prin- 
cipal seat of the earthenware manufacture. It 
contains many weil -arranged manufactories, neat 
anid convenient dwelling-houses for the workmen 
and overlookers or superintendants of works, and 
some handsome houses for the proprietors, Its 
principal buildings are, a neat market-house or 
fown-hall, an edifice of modern erection nearly in 
the centre of the town: the old church, dedicated 
ta St. Peter, built of brick, with a stone tower of 
much greater antiquity than the body; and a 
distriet. church, erected in 1828, Burslem was 
~ripinaliy a chapelry in the parish of Steke, but 
was formed into a separate parish by act of par- 
liament, in 1807. It has a police force under the 
provisions of a local act. There are places of 
worship for Baptists, Independents, Primitive, 
Wesleyan, and New Conneetion Methodists, and 
Roman Catholics, all of which, as well as the 
churches, have Sunday-schools attached to them, 
‘There is also a national school, and a free grammar- 
school, At a very early peried Burslem was 
distinguished for ita clay, and for its manufacture 
at eartlienware and pattery, for which, in the 
lfth century, it was the principal place in the 
kingdem, The greater part of the inhabitauts are 
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state of beauty and excellence. In Domesday 
Book this town is written Barcardeslim. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, a market town and 
par. of England, partly in the N. division of Offiow | 
hund., co, Stafford, and partly in the hund. of 
Repton and Gresley, co. Derby, 22 m. EF, Stafford, 
and 128m, NNW. London by the Midland rail- 
way. Pop. of town 13,671, and of parish 16,824 in 
1861, The town 1s situated in a fertile vaie on the 
N. bank of the Trent, and consists chiefiy of one 
long street running from the piace where the abbey 
stood to the bridge, and of another intersecting it 
at right angles. ‘Phe town-hall, erected at the 
expense of the Marquis of Anglesea (the lord of 
the manor), who owns the greater part of the 
property in the neighhourhed, is a handsome 
builhng, and contains, in addition te the usual 
oflices for transacting public business, an elezaut 
suite of assembly-rooms. The old ehurch, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. Modwen, formerly con- 
nected by a cloister, with the abbey founded in 
TOQ-:, was rebuilt in 1722. The new church, erected 
in 1823, in the Gothic style, ts 2 handsome edifice, 
Gut the most. celebrated structure of the town is 
the ancient bridge over the river, erected prior to 
the conquest, and substantially repaired in the 
reign of Henry Il. It has 87 arches, and is 1,545 
ft. in length and was about fifty years ago con- 
sidered the longest. bridge in England. The 
government of the town is vested in a high and 
low steward, and a bailiff, appointed by the lord of 
the manor, The bailiff is also justice of peace and 
coroner. The tnhabitants, by virtue of the letters 
patent granted in the 1ithof Henry VIIL, are ex- 
empt from serving the office of sheriff, and from 
heing summoned as jurors at the assizes and 
sessions for the co. There are various places of 
worship for. Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and (Greneral and Particular Baptists. There are 
also Sunday-schools, attached to the different 
churches and chapels; a national school, aud 
2 free grammar-school, founded and endowed 
1520 by the then abbott, William Beane, In 
the time of Leland, Burton was famous for its ala- 
baster works, but haw long they were continued is 
not know. The principal manufacture carried on 
at present is that of its justly famous ale. Contrary 
to general usage, the brewers prefer in its prepa- 
ration hard water to soft; and though the Trent 
runs close by, they use that water only which they 
olitain from their pumps, Burton has:also fabrics 
of hats, cotton, tammies, and light woolien stuffs : 
with iron furnaces asd manufactories of tools; tyvo 
or three rope-wallks, tanneries, and cotton mills, 
The Trent and Mersey canal (or Grand Trunk) 
passes Burton, and unites with the Trent about 
1 m, lower down; and the Trent itself, which falls 
into the Humber, is navigable for vessels of some 
burden from Gainsbro’ up to the town. ‘The old 
abbey, a@ once magnificent pile, of which now 
scarcely a vestige remains, enjoyed many privi- 
leges: the abbots occasionally sat ip parliament, 
Burton suffered greatly during the civil commoe 
fiong in the reurn of Charles I, and was several 
times taken and retaken by the contending 
partics, 

BURTSCHEID, or BORCETTE, a town of the 
Prussian states, prov. Rhine, reg. Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of which city it is almost a suburb, Pop. 7,301 in 
1861, The town has broad streets, good hanses 
and promenades, There are important manufac- 
tures of cloth: cassimeres, and needles, ‘he last, 
which is conducted on a large scale, employing, 
with the needle manufacture in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
nearly 1,000 workpeople, is principally carried on 


engaged in the potteries, arid in the earthenware | by Protestants driven from Aix-la-Chapelle, The 
manufacture, which has been brought to a hich | place has several het springs; they, however, differ 
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essentially from the springs of the neighbouring 
city, and resemble thése of Wiesbaden. 

BURY, a par., park. bor,, and town of England, 
eo. Lancaster, diy, Bolton, hunds, Salford and 
Blackburn, 8m. NNW. Manchester, and 196 m., 
NNW. London, by London and North-Western 
railway. Pop, of parl. berough 87,508, and of 
parish, 80,558 im 1861, Bury is situated on the 
leit bank of the Irwell, 2 m. above its confluence 
with the Roch, The general appearance of the 
town has been greatly improved of late years, by 
widening the streets and approaches, and the 
erection of handsome modern structures. The 
pansh church is a laree handsome structure, re- 
brilt an L778; there are 4 other churehes, and 
about 20 dissenting places of worship. A free- 
school, founded in £726, bas 2 exbibitions, either 
to St. John’s Coll, Cambridge, or Brazennase Coll,, 
Oxford, Another school, founded in 1748, for 80 
boys and 30 cirls, has been changed to a national 
scliool, andl a spacieus scloolroeimn has been biilt. 
dor it, Here is, also, a dispensary, a public library, 
aomechanics’ Institute, several public news-raoms, 
anda hortrenitural society. The weekly market 
Ix held on Saturday; aud three fairs on Marel 5, 
May 5, Sept. F&. The matufaetures are anu ally 
increasing in amount and yalue, The principal 
braueBes consist of cotton and woollen spingung 
and weaving, beth ly land power-luoms; with 
calico-printing, Hleaching, and mavhipe-making, 
There are above 10,000 hands ¢nmipleyed in these 
muuitactones, iidependently of those employed in 
other occupations, acd in coal-mines, which latter 
sive work to about a thousand men, The amount 
assessed fo property tax was [L3jdsafin iso7, arul 
ISt,2726 in 1462. Dury coniununicates both by 
canals and rauways with Manchester, Bolton, and 
ather fowns in the vicinity. It is the head of a 
pwor-law union, comprising 12 parishes aml tuwn- 
ships. ‘The gross sum assessed to poor rate was 
1128842 in ds862, and the net rateable value 
Q1,2174£ Three ecurts-leet for the manor are 
held annually, in April, Whiisuntyle, and Oct. : 
their jurisdiction is ¢co-extensive with the parish, 
The Reforin Act conferred ou Dury the privilege 
of returning | rnem, to the Hof @. It had 1,200 
registered electors i 1862, being all id louse- 
haldera, 

The pansh extends over 22,600 acres, Besides 
that of Bury, it comprises 4 towndthips, aud 3 
ehapelries. The greater part is astifloam, varying 
in fertility; a small pertian only is under the 
Plough, It contains geod quarries of building 
stone, and those of Tlornchif produce excellent 
flags and siates. There are a ctozen eoal-mines 
wroucht, so that the factories and mhih, have an 
abundant supply of fuel within the inmits of their 
owit parish. The first. distloet netice that ocuurs 
af the mantlaclures of Bury is in Leland’s Itine- 
rary, in the reign of Tlenry VUIEs they were then 
exclusively of woollen, which is still carried on to 
some extent. In 1738, John Kay a native of 
Bury (thougit at the time residing in Colchester) 
invented the Uy-shuitle; and in 1760, Rebert, a 
son af the former, the drop-box, by which patterns 
of various colours are woven nearly with ihe same 
fucility as plain calico; the setting of cards by 
machinery also originated in the same family, and 
in Bury. ln 17a, dlenry Whitehead, the post- 
master of Dury, suggested the mode of piecing the 
ends of broken varus, in spinning, witheut stopping 
the machinery, as liad previously been iecessary, 
But the circunistance wlich chicily contributed to 
pring Bury inte repute, as the seat of any peculiar 
ranch of the cotton manufacture was the esta- 
blishment of larve pruit-works by @ firm, of which 
Sir Robert Peel, the tirst bart, was at the head: 
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the perfection to which ealico-prin ting was there 
brought, not only enriched the parties,.but added 
largely to the wealth and importance of $e town, 
This establishment, with ifs numerous workshops, 
warehouses, and dwellings, is still iv fall activity ; 
as are also the large manutactories of the same 
company on other streams, notwithstanding the 
many changes that have taken place in their 
ownership, Sir Robert Peel, the celebrated states- 
man, was bern at Chamber Hall, in the immediate 
Vicinity of the tawn; a lanre statue to his memory 
was erected in the market place soon after his 
death, . 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S, a par. bor, and town 
af England, eco, Suffolk, hand. ‘Thin goe, bm. NEL 
London by road, and 862 m. by Great. Eastern 
railway. Pop, 12,538 in 1841, and 13,318 in 1861, 
Lhe town is situated on a gentle eminence. ou the 
W. side of the Larke, amidst a richly cultivated, 
diluvial district. Streets broad, well paved, and 
lighted; houses mostly uniform and well built: 
the whale tow has a cheerful, neat appearance, 
St. Mary's church (finished in 1483) is a fine 
Gothic structure, with alow Norman tower. St, 
James's church, finished after the Refurmation, is 
a handsome building. Its belfry, at some little 
distance, was originally the grand entrance into 
the barul-ground of the old monastery : it is of a 
quadrangular shape, &0 ft. in heivlt, remarkable 
for strength and simplicity, and forms one ef the 
finest extant relies ef Saxon architecture. There 
are two Independent chapels; and the Catholics, 
Friends, Baptists, Methodists, and Unitarians have 
each a place of worship. ‘There is an snecient 
rutldhall, in which the bor, courts are held; a 
sbire- hall for the assize courts: a county gaol, on 
a radiating plan, built im 1805; and a bridewell, 
shaped out of an ancient Norman building. The 
free grammar-school (founded by Edward ¥1,) 
has six exhibitions to either of the universities, 
a scholarship in Corpus Christi, and another in 
Jesus College, Cambridge : it edueates 100 boys. 
It has also a charity school for forty boys; two 
wthers where 50 girls are clothed and instructed ; 
ard National, Laneastrian, and other schools. 


‘There are 98 almshouses, endowed by various be- 


nefactors, and under the management of trustees, 
who have about 2,000L a year in their hands for 
varions charitable purposes, Clapton's Hospital 
supports six wilowcrs and six widows,’ deeayed 
housekeepers; the General Hospital accommodates 
furty patients, Here is also a theatre, with con- 
cert, assembly, and billiard rooms; a good sub- 
scription ltbrary, a mechanics’ institute, and bo- 
Lanical gardens, supported by subscription, Week- 
ly markets are held, one on Wednesdays for corn, 
the other on Saturdays for general provisions, 
Annual fairs are held on Easter Tuesday; St. 
Matthew's day, a pleasure fair which used te be 
attended by all the surrounding nobility and 
gentry ; a fair, Oct. J., for horses, cattle, butter, 
und cheese; a great fair, commencing Oct. 10, and 
lasting about three weeks; and Dec. i. About a 
mile jrom the town the Larke becomes navigable . 
to Lynn fur barges, whence coals and other com- 
modifies are brought. Spinning yarn was fur- 
nicrly a great source of employment to: the poor 
of the town, but at present it has no manufac- 
tures, . 
The‘ bor. 1s co-extensive with the two parishes 
of St. James and St. Mary, the area being 3,040 
acres; 1b is divided into two wards, and governed 
by aamayor, six aldermen, and eighteen council- 
lors, Petty scystons for the bor, are held every 
Thursday ;.and courts of general sessiens thrice a 
year, in Feb, June, and Nov. The quarter sessions 
and assizes for the co, are also held in the fown. 
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The property of the corp. consists of lands and 
houses in the bor., the livings and tithes of both 
parishegs dnd the tolls of the markets and fairs : 
borough income, 3,3922, in 1861, The amount 
assesscd to property-tax was 52,7412 in 1861: and 
the gross rental assessed to poor-rate, 49,4752, 
The bor. has returned two members to the H. of 
U, since the 12th of James I, Previously to the 
Kefurm Act, the right of election was in an alder- 
man and thirty-six burgesses; the former liad a 
casting vote, and was returning: officer: it was, in 

fact, a nomination bor, in the hands of two peers 
_ of opposite political principles, ‘The constituency 
consisted of 719 registercd electors in £86], most] ¥ 
ocenpters of 102, houses, 

A monastery was founded licre in 633%, to which, 
in 903, the body of St. Edmund, the Saxon king, 
was transferred; lence the name. Cauute ex- 
pelled the secular monks, and transferred thither 
aconvent of Benedictines, from Norfolk : his, and 
other subscyuent endowments, made this abbey 
Inferior only to that of Glastonbury ; it possessed 
the franchises of mauy separate hunds., and the 
nsht of coinage; its abbot. sat in parlia ment, and 
had power to inflict capital punishment, and de- 
ternune all civil snits within the liberty. The 
abbey gateway aud bridge, and portions of the 
Walls, still remain. There were a few other esta- 
biishments, of minor impertance, in the town 
previous ty the general suppression, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, bishops Gardiner and Prettyman, and Dr, 
- ‘Blomfield (the late bishop of London} were born 
mn the town. It confers the title of viscount on 
the Keppel family. Jekworth, the Inagiuiticent 
seat of the marquis of Bristol, is witht 8m. of 
the tow 

BUSACO, a convent of Portugal, prov. Beira, 
wn the ridge called the Sierra Busacu, 17 m, N. 
by K. Coimbra, Here, on the 27th September 
1810, a French army of 65,000 men, under Mar- 
slial Massena, were repulsed with erent loss in an 
attack on the position ovcupied by the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, about. 40,000 strong, wider the 
Duke of Wellington, But, though unable to 
force this position, Massena 
it, When the allies retreated upen the lines at 
Torres Vedras, 

BUSHIRE (nore properly ABOUSILEIIR, or 
ABUSHAHR, Arab. the father of cities), a sea- 
port town of Persia, prov. Fars, and, excepting 
Busserah, the principal part of the Persian Crulf, 
on the NE, coast of which it is sthuated + 120m, 
WSW, Shiraz, and 254 m. 8. by W, Ispahan; lat. 
20° N., long. 50° 48’ EB. Pap, variously estimated 
at from 8400 te '5,000, It is built at tho N. ox. 
tremity of a low samdy peninsula, about 11m. in 
Jenuth, by 4 m. in breadth at its widest part, on 
itt, side enclosing: a decp bay or harbour, ‘The 
town is thes surrounded on all sides by water, ex- 
cept towards the S, where a mud wall about 4m, 
i Jengih, has been built across the isthmus be 
tween the bay and the sea. Wiewed from the SCH, 
it hag rather a handsome appearance. Ht ix, how- 
ever,  Thean place, watliout movement of any kind, 
The houses are built chiefly ofa friable stone, com- 
posed of sand and shells imbedded in clay, and 
the best of them are conustrueted of burnt brieks 
brought fram Bussorah +; but exucpling the Indian 
jactory, the residence of the governor, and a fisy 
good dwellings of the merehants, there is acarcely 
one comfortable, aud certainly not one handsome 
edifice in the place. Seme of the pruveipal houses 
have baxdgeers, that is, wind-eatchers, or spires of 
a square, form, oper at each side: und which, act- 
lng as- a funnel, and admitting the ait from every 
quarter, ventilate and cool the houses. The streets 
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or regularity, or sufficient height of wall on either 
side to shelter the passenger from the sun. The 
mosques are all open buildings, and inferior to 
those seen in the smallest, villages of Arabia; there 
are butfew coffee-houses, and the solitary bath is 
small, filthy, and badly attended. Water is ex- 
cessively bad; that fit for drinking having to be 
brought in goat-skins a distance of 16m. In dry 
anit windy weather, the dust and flies constitute 
int almost intolerable nuisance, Ou the SW, side 
of the town, facing the outer road, the beach, 
which is level and sandy, is beat by an almost 
constant surf, though not so violently as to- pre- 
vent the landing of boats in moderate weather. 
The NE. side, facing the inner harbour, has a 
whart or two for landing goods, and is better shel- 
tere. Owing to the numerous sand-baiuks, the 
inter harbour is not always easily accessible even 
fur boats; but it is always preferred as the safest 
and best landing-place, Ships of more than 300 
wus burden lie int the outer roads 6 m, from tho 
town, where there is good anchorage, subject, 
however, to all the fury of violent NW, and SW. 
winds, which are very prevalent, often obliging 
ships to part their cables. Ships of 300 tons bur. 
den may anchor in the inner roads to the N. of 
the town, but still 6 m, distant, Dy reason of a 
bar, the inner harbour is only aceessible at hig) 
water springs, to shins drawing 18 ft., and at other 
times to vessels drawing 8 or $ft. The water im- 
niediately to the KE. of Bushire is deep; aud it ap- 
peurs from the older descriptions of the place, that 
cruisers were formerly able to anchor elose up to 
the NIL. side of the town ; but the chaunel leatingr 
up to this will uow searcely admit of small dows, 
except they be lightened. Some islands in the 
NE. part of the bay give sufficient shelter to 
native hoats and other small craft, 

Bushire is the principal entrepot. for the supply 
of Bersia with Indian goods It has a eonsider- 
able trade with Bonthay and Calcutta, especially 
the former; and through them receives most of 
the goods brought to it from Europe, China, ani 
the IE, Archipelago. Few ships touch at Bushira 
without alsv touching at Bussorah, and conversely, 
The imports from Bengal are Tice, sugar, indigo, 
pepper, and spices, with a small assortment of 
muslin and piece-geods. From Bombay are 
brouglit iron, steel, tin, lead, woollen cloths, and 
cutlery, with sugar, sugar-candy, preserved giuger, 
porcelain, &c., the produce of China, and casala, 
cloves, nutmegs, and other produetions of the E. 
Archipelaro, The demand for English cotton 
prints is saidto be increasing in Persia, while that 
for Lhe fabrics of Germany and Switzerland i 
diminishing, Coffee is supplied from Mocha and 
other Arabian ports, but to no great amMoult, as 
itis notin very yeneral use in Persia, The returns 
to Indta are mostly in horses for cavalry service, 
dates, and dried fruits, assafoctida, carpets, Cas)i- 
mere and Kerman shawls, Kerman wool, tobaceo, 
old copper, turquoises, attar of roses, ancl rose- 
water, but chiefly in money, ‘The other exporis 
of Dushire are raw silk and silk goods, Shiraz wine, 
eTain, gall-nnis, pearls, yellow-dye berries, and 
various drugs, The Russian previnees oi the 
Caspian derive their supplies of indige from Persia 
by way of Bushire. The trade ef the port is 
crippled by the imposts laid on goods passing to 
(he capital, and the unjust and injudicious apprv- 
priation of goods on the part of the rovernment, 
Formerly tt was mach injured by the pirates: 
bul, owing to Gritish interference) these are now 
all hut. suppressed. 

The merchants of Bushire are about equally 4- 
vided between Persiunsand Armeiujane: the Tattne 
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There are no Jews of any note, as at Bussorah ; 
nor Ganians, as at Muscat. The pop. generally is 
a mixture of the Persian and Arab races, 
BUSSORAH, called also BALSORA, BASRA, 
and BUSSRA {Arab, a margin), a city of ‘Turkey 
in Asia, pash, Bagdad, the most EK. place of note 
in the 'Farkish dom., and the principal port of the 
Persian Gulf, on the right or SW. bank of the 
Euphrates, or, as it is here called, the Shat-ul- 
Atab (river of the Arabs), 70 m. from its month, 
and 45 m. below its junction with the Tigris, 27¢ 
m, SE, Bagdad, and 220)m, WNW, Bushire: Jat. 
80° 20’ 807 N., long. 479 34°15" E, Pop. estimated 
at 50,000. The form of the city is an irregular 
oblong, lying ENE, to WSW., or at right anyles 
with the course of the river, from which it is a 
few huridlred yards distant. Length about 3 m., 
breadth opposite the river about 1 m.; circuit. esti- 
mated at from 7 to 9m, The space actually ocen- 
pied by buildings docs not, however, comprise 
above a fourth part of this area, the rest being laid 
vut. in eoern-fields, rice-grounds, date-groves, ani 
gardens, intersected by a number of little canals, 
Bussorah is surrounded by walls, built of sun-dned 
bricks, with a parapet at the top, having loopholes 
for musketry, and occasional perts for cannon, but. 
of these very few are mounted: it has five gates, 
and is divided into 70 mafadle, or quarters, ‘Two 
canals, cut from the river, surround the city on 
either side, Within a few yards of the walls, and 
uniting beyond the W, wail, form a complete ditch 
to the fortifications, A third canal leaves the river 
nearly midway between the other two, and 1s 
carried through the whole length of the city, 
serving at once to supply the inhab. with water 
for domestic purposes, to irrigate the fields and 
gardens within the walls, and to admit of the 
transportation of goods. These canals are filled 
by the flood, which usually. rises 9 ft, and left 
nearly dry at ehb-tide. They are mere channels 
dug out of the soil, without bemg lined by ma- 
senry ; and the few brick-built bridges thrown over 
them in different parts of the ety are of the 
meanest kind, Bussorah is wretchedly built; the 
streets are narrow and unpaved; and, notwith- 
standing the facilities afforded by the ebb and ilow 
of the tide in the canals for the removal of impu- 
rities, it is most disgustingly filthy. No stove of 
any kind, and scarcely any wood, excepting that 
of the date-tree, which is very unlit for carpentry, 
are found within many miles of the city, which 3 
mostly constructed of sun-dried bricks. The Iung- 
lish factory, the serad of the, Wutesellim (residence 
of the guvernor), one or two of the principal 
mosques, and perhaps half a dozen mansions of 
the nechest inhab., are the only buildings of kiln- 
dried bricks, and in fact, the only decent edilices 
in the place, There are about forty mosques, m- 
numerable Ahans and coffee-houses, and awretebed 
bath: the bazaars, though stocked with the richest 
merchandise, are not arched, as in Bagdad and 
other Persian cities; but are miserable structures, 
covered only by mats laid on rafters of date-trecs. 
Bussorah is a place of considerable trade, being 
the grand emporium of the Turkish empire for 
Indian and other eastern produce. [ts situation 
iy, 1 this respect, so favourable, that. notwithstand— 
ing the obstacles arising from bad government anil 
unsafe access, both by land anid sea, it continues 
to command a considerable traffic; almost every 
inhab, being in some way or other concerned in 
trade, At the mouth ol! the Shat-ul-Arab there is 
a bar which has commonly only about 12 ft. water ; 
but the channel within is deep, and ships of 500 
tons burden, provided they cross the bar at spring 


tides. may, without difficulty, ascend the river as 
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ships arrive in the course of the year from India; 
but the principal part of the trade is carried on in 
Arabian bottoms, particularly in those belonging 
to Museat. ‘The imports are mushns and piece- 
poods, pepper, and other: spices, Grugs, rice, sugrar, 
indigo, sik, cotton yarn, Surat manufactures, 
shawls, China-ware, and paper, dye-woods, coffec, 
lac, beads, sugar-candy, and other articles, the 
produce of India; with lead, tron, steel, tin, quick- ~ 
silver, cochineal, &c., exported to that country 
from Europe. The returns to India are mostly 
made in the precious metals, Arabian horses, 
pearls, dates (a staple product of Bussorah}, copper, 
gall-nuts, raw silk, gold fringe, coral, gums, rose- 
water, assafietita, almonds, dried friits, &e, OF 
these, gold and silver coin and horses constitute 
the principal articles, The average cost of the 
horses sent to Bengal is, on their arrival at-Cal- 
cutta, ineluding all expenses, about 2,000 rupees, 
or 20043 that of those sent to Bombay is about 
800 rupecs, or SUL each, From Persia, Bussorah 
imports shawls, assafurtida, and fruits, and a few 
horses from Bushire; coffee, dates, and gums, from 
Arabia; pearls from Bahrein; coral from the Mc- 
diterranean, by way of Aleppo. Amongst the re- 
turns t¢ Persia, through [dushire, are a good many 
wnglish cotten prints, received at Bussorah from 
the Black Sea, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 

The trade with Aleppo and Bagdad is conducted 
by means of caravans, The naval force of Bus- 
sorah was once sufficiently powerful to command 
the whole of the Persian Gulf, and to suppress the 
marauding expeditions of the pirates who have 
infested it, It has now, however, dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

The boats used upon the canals are of many 
different kinds, two of which may be worth notice, 
The first is a ight canoe, long, narrow, and draw- 
ing only a few inches water, and tmpelled for- 
wards by two boatmen, who stand at the head 
and stern, ant often use short paddles alternately 
from side to side. The second is a circular kind 
of boat of basket-work covered with bitumen, of 
shallow draught, capable of containing six or 
eight personsy and which are paddled or spun 
along, making a circular motion. The ebb tides. 
oecupying always twice as long a time as the 
tiood, and the chief canal being much too small 
for the convemient passage of the vessels emploved 
on it, great activity and corresponding confusion 
takes place for a short period only, after which 
most of the craft are grounded till next tide, 
About half the inhabitants are Arabs, one-fourth 
Persians, and the remainder a mixture of Turks, 
Armenians, Jews, Catholic Christians, and Koords, 
The Turks are few, perhaps not above 500; they, 
as well as the Arabs, are of the. Sunite sect, ex- 
eepting a small body of Arab Christians, who cail 
themselves Subbees, or disciples of John the 
Baptist. The Persians, whe are of the sect of 
the Sefutes, engross most of the intermediate 
stations in commerce, as those of clerks, shop- 
keepers, mechanics, and, while among the Arabs, 
aman is either in easy eircumstances or a mere 
Jabourer. ‘he Armenians do not exceed 40 
families; they are chietly, merchants and brokers: 
they have a smali church, with two or three — 
priests, The Jews amount to about 100 families ; 
they are similar to their tribe elsewhere, The 
Catholic Christians are about 20 families; some _ 
are natives of Bussorah, others are ‘recent settlers “ 
from Bagdad and Aleppo, The Subbees are a 
singular sect, scattered over the plain of the 
Ltuplrates, very limited in numbers, and con- , 
stantly intermarrying. They practise no fasts, 
but baptism is frequently performed on the same 
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porary; they are very particular as to the purifi- | the most part of undulating grounds, with mode- 
cation of their food, and are said to hold a breach rately good soil, fit either for tillage or pasturage, 
of trust in sbhorrence. They are mostly me-| The climate is remarkable for mildness and salu- 
chanics and handicraftsmen, especially smiths brity, but is particularly humid, which renders it 
‘nd workers in metals, ‘Phe Indians in Bussorah | not so suitable for agriculture as for the raising of 
are chiefly Banians; and the sepoys of the British cattle, Agricuiture has, however, been materially 
factory guard are mostly Hindoos. Some few improved of late years: and a good deal kas been 
have the® women with them: altogether, they | done in the way of consolidating farms, building 
nay amount to 200, ‘The few Koords are mostly | improved houses, opening new roads, &u, The 
engaged ander the Turks in inferior offices of | town of Rothesay, on, the FE. coast, famous for its 
trust, and in the army. Buasorah formerly con-. oli] castle, once the residence of the Scottish mon- 
stituted a separate pashalic: but its governor has | archs, is now become, in the summer Seusalis, & 
for a long period been sent from Bagdad, to the | favourite resort of the citizens of Glasgow, ‘The 
pacha of which he is subordinate, , principal part of the island belongs to the Marquis 
The country around Bussorah has no beauties | of Hhute, whose seat, Mountstuart, on the E. side of 
to recommend it. It is for the most part a dead! the island, a little to the S, of Rothesay, is its chief 
fat. Corn, dates, olives, pomegranates, and ather | ornament. Most part of the inhab, speak Gaclic ; 
fruit, *veretables, and pot-herhs, are cultivated, and { but the use af’ Inglish is daily becoming more 
there are whole fields of roses grown for the dis- | prevalent. . Keanu, the eminent tragedian, had a 
tillation of the attar, and rose-water, Wherever seat, m a secluded situation, in the interior of the 
portions of this plain are enclosed near the eity | island, 
walla, and irrigated for a few years from the canals, BUXTON, a town and fashionable watering- 
fine garden plots are soon produced: and under a Place of England, co. Derby, bund. High Keak, 
good government the whole of it would ne doubt | par. Bakewell, 150 m. NW. by N. London by road, 
hecome of the most exuberant fertility. At aed und 1933 m, by London and North Western rail- 
sent, however, few villages or people are to be way, Pop. 1,211 in 1831, and 1,877 in 861, 
seen without the walls of the city; a monetonous | The town stands ima valley surrounded by hilla 
and gloomy silence prevails ; and on the W, and | of considerable elevation, except at one nerrow 
A. nothing is seen but a dreary desert extending | opening, through which the Wye flows, The old 
_ as far as the eye can reach, with no object to break | iawn stunds on mueh hicher erowid than the 
the line of the horizon but the tops ef the houses Vmader one, and consists of ence wide street, in 
of Zobeig just seen above it, and the range of which are a few respectable inns and lodeing- 
Geb-cl Senam, For six months of the year Bus- | houses, but the greater number are low ancient 
sorak is quite surrounded by water, like an island i truddinges : it has a market-place, with an old cross 
in the midst of a sea. Sunimer is extremely hot, | in the centre, The new part, commeneing with 
and in autumn the city is unhealthy. Winter | the Crescent, extends along the Bakewell read. 
ancl spring are delightfilly evol, refreshing, and | Phis is an elegant range, in the Grecian styte, 
salubrious; and Bussorah is at these scasons comprising two hotels, a library, news and assenz- 
resorted to by invalids from Jirdia. bly-rooms, baths, and some private honses: the 
In the English factory, established in 1640, there | whole erected by the late Duke of Devonshire, in 
is an English resident + but with this exception, | 1781, at a cost af 120.0000 The adjoining square 
there are no Europeans in the place. The French: has an arcade, continning that of the, Crescent, 
factory has merely a nominal existence ; the officer | and furming, with it, a covered promenade af con- 
under whom it is placed resides at Bagdad. sulerable extent. Conneeted with the range of 
Busgorah originated fron: a town now ealled stabliiue at the hack, is a spacious covered THe ; 
AZobeir, 8m, to the SW. founded by the ealiph | altoeetler, there 1x deeormmudation for about 1.500 
Omar 19 435 or 634, on a canal supposed to be the | Visitors ; and during its season (from June to Oct.) 
ancient Pailacopas. Jn a few vears it beeame one | from 12,000 to 15,00 usually resort to the town, 
af the largest and most flourishing cifies of Arabias: The church is an elegant modern structure, also 
but the canal being neglected, and becoming use-! built by the late Duke of Devonshire. There are 
less, the ancient site of the city was abandoned, | several dissenting chapels ; an endowed school, on 
The present city was taken by the Turks in 1668, ; Beli’s plan; and a * Bath Charity,’ supported by 
hy the-Persians in 1777, and by the Montetik | subseription, for poom® invalids coming from any 
Arabs in 1787, A few months after the latter part, with a proper testimonial from the minister 
conquest 36 was retaken by the ‘Turks, to whem it | of their parish ; they have the pratuitous use of a 
has ever sinec belonged. | bath, and maintenance for a maith, From 1,100 
BUTE, a co. of Scotland, consisting of the | to 1,200 are thus annually relieved. At the W, 
islands of Bute, Arran, the Cumbraes, and Inch- | end of the Creseent stands the old hall, buile by 
marnock, all in the Frith of Clyde. Its total area} the Earl of Shrewsbury, in the reien of Elizabeth, 
comprises 171 sq. m., or 109,875 acres, of which | in whose custody Mary Chueen of Seots was Placed ; 
about 60,000 are cultivated, 40,000 improvalble, who, being occasionally permitted to visit Buxton, 
and the rest unimproyable. It contained in 1861 occupied apartments in it. It is now an inn, The 
ipop. of 16,431, living in 2,322 liouses. The old public and private baths are humerous, and fitted 
valued rent wag 1,253: the new valuation for up with every attention to comfort. St. Anne's 
1k64¢—-5, exclusive of the burgh of Kothesay, was! Well, where the waters are usually drunk, is a 
40,1282 The cowity returns one mem. to the If, | handsome Greek buikling : it supplies both hot 
of. s registered electors, 513 in L&G3, and eold water from springs that rise at a short 
Bure, the island whenee the above co, takes its distanee from each other: the temperature of the 
name, in the Frith of Clyde: it is separated from | latter is G69 Fahy. ; that of the Buxton hot waters 
. the district of <Cowall in Argyleshire by a uarrew | is, in all scasons, Invariably 82° Fahy, Besides 
winding channel, called the Kyles of Byte, i fihese (which are properly the Burton waters) 
about 6m. W. from the nearest poit of the Avr-| there is a chalybeate spring, issuing from a chalk 
sinre coast, ard is about 19 m, in length (NNE, | stratim behind the Crescent, which has a buildine 
AN SSW.}, bey about 4 in breadth, Pop. 6,503 in, over it, and is oecasionally drunk : when mixed | 
T8601, of which 4,553 belonged to the bor. of Rothe- | with that ef the other springs, i® forins 2 pure 
say, ]ts N, extremity, towards Arsyle, is bleak | gative. These mineral waters rise on the westerm 
ail rugered, but its central and S. parts consist for edge of the limestone Tange which vecupies that 
Vou, I, | aa 
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portion of Derbyshire called the Peak J*orest, ex- 
tending from Castleton southwards, and consisting 
of alternate beda of Hmestone and amygdaloid 
(read-stone), the former abounding in polypiferous 
and other fossil, A large fault traverses the 
whole, and in this dyke the thermal springs, both 
of Matlock and Buxton, rise ; the latter heing at 
the S, end of ‘the out-crepping of the lowest hme- 
stane bed, Buxton waters have been celebrated 
for their medicinal virtues from the Roman period. 
The water is hard, in consequence of the caleareous 
matter, but perfectly clear; mer docs if become 
turbid by any Jength of exposure. Jt is used as 
baths, or topically. by pumping on particular parts 
of the body; andis also taken internally, 1 qua- 
tities varvine from 2 pint to 14 pint, 2 the course 
of aday: it is considered bencticial in dyspeptic 
cases, and as a bath in cases of gout and rhen- 
matizm, The chalyheate spring jas 4 grat car- 
bonate of iron in | gallon: it is very soft water, 
There is a weekly market on Saturday, and 
annual fairs on Feb. 8, April 1, May 2,anid Sept. 8: 
thisgiast is for cattle. The sale of the mincral 
product ians of the district. and the manufacture 
of ormmamental vases, from fluer and alabaster, 
oceupies many of the people, About. haif a mile 
Woof the tewn, lime ts quarried and burnt to a 
considerable extent, aud conveyed along the Ligh 
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Peak railway for some distance. There are many 
public walks laid out with great taste, and the 
nei¢hbourhood in all directions is most interesting 
and romantic, Near the lime quarrics is Pool's 
Hole, an immense natural cavern covered with 
stalactites, which have a very brilliant appearance 
when lighted by the guides who show the eave ; 
hevond this is the Diamond Till, so named from 
the profusion of well-defined hexagonal crystals 
dispersed through the soil, Five miles in the 
direction of Castleton is a curious intermittent 
spring, Buxton was a Roman station, and two 
ereat. military roads intersect. near it: vestiges of 
a Roman bath, and many Roman coins, have been 
discovered, -_ 

BUZANCAIS, a town of Franee, dép, Inidre, 
eap. cant., partly on the banks of the Tudre, and 
partly on islaids in its channel; the connection 
hetween its different divisions being maintained 
hy means of five bridges, 14m, NW. Chateaurous, 
Pop. 6,016 in J46L. Phongh the situation be ex— 
ceedingly good, the tewn is very ill built, and 
presents a confused mass of old hauses, inter- 
spersed with narrow, crocked, and gloomy streets, 
There are in its environs some considerable foun- 
dries, aud some trade in wool is carried on by the 
inhabitants. 


C 


CABES, or GABES, a sea-port and city of Bar- 
hary, rey. Tunis, at the bottom of the gulf of 
the same name (Syrtis Minor), wear the foot of 
Mount Haneara, on the right bank of asmall river; 
lat. 38° 53° 55° N., long, 70° 44° 7" KB. Pop. 
estimated at 20,000,. The city is defended by a 
castle, in pretiy yuo repair, Strects regular, but. 
narrow and filthy. Owimg to the gradual fihng 
up of the bay, its port is now only aceessilidle to 
vessels of small barden, The chief article of ex- 
port is a powder made of the odoriferous leaves of 
a plant called Aenneh, raised in the surroundings 
wardens, ‘This powder 15 usexl as a jugment. bv 
the ladies of the East, and is, consequently, in 
great demand, 

Cabes is said to be the Fpictes of Sevlax, and 
the Tacupe of other ancient geographers, Rais 
of the aneient city, among which are scveral 
square granite columns, 12 4b. i length, are met 
with on aising ground, about $m, from the new 
city, The little river which runs through the 
city (the Triton of the ancients) is diverted mito 
a great number of channels, for the purpose ut 
watering the hennah gardens, 

CABINDA, a sea-port. town of Lower Grumca, 
cap. Ev-Goyo, on the Atlantic, 90 tm. N, from the 
tnouth of the Zaire, lat, 4° 383’ 8, long, 16° 40° I, 
Tt is distinguished by its beautiful situation, and 
the fertility of its territory, which have obtaned 
for it the title of the paradise of the coast. Its 
harbour is safe and commodious, The exports are 
slaves, ivery, honey, and wax, ‘The natives are 
uneivibsed, and diffeult to deal with. Phe Pot 
figuese have frequently atlempled. but without 
success, to get a foating in this place. 

CABRA (an. 2Eyabrum), a town of Spun, prov, 
Cordova, near the souree of the river of the same 
name, parily on two hills and partly m a plain 
planted with vines and olives; 28 m1, Sol. Cor- 
dova, Pop. 11.076 in 1857, Some of the sireets 
are wile gid @raiglt, with streams of water Tun 
ning through them, and good heuses with magni- 
ficent fronts. ‘There is a large, but irregular 
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square; many public and private fountains and 
promenades s some ancient mosques, and other 
ruins, Here is, also, a college, with classes for the 
study of grammar, philosophy, mathomatics, and 
design, The town has manufactures of tiles, bricks, 
white soap, coarse linen and hempen cloths, with 
Wines, brandy, vinegar, oil, and flour, There are 
nearly 400 gardens attached to the town, which 
supply most parts of the district with fruit and 
vegetables, ‘The neighbourhood produces marble 
of various kinds, gypsum, and clay for bricks and 
pottery, The crater of an extinet volcano 1s 
widuated in the precincts of the town, It was a 
wace of consideration among the Romans, and 
also with ihe Moors. 

CABRERA, a small island of the Mediferra- 
nean, belonging to Spain, 9 m, 5. Cape Salinas, 
Najores. 

CACCAMO, a town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, 
evap, cant, 24 m. Si. Palermo, Pop. 7,24 in 
1862, 

CACERES, atawn of Spain, prov. Estremadnra, 
ean, district; di m. N. Merida; on & Mountain 
ridge, washed by three rivers, along one of wlich 
there are nearly 3 miles of gardens; 24 miles W. 
Truxilka Pop. 14,800 in 1857. The town has 
an episcopal palace, sume good public buildings, 
with many good private houses, It has, also, a 
Jesuits’ college, the most sumptuous in the prov.; 
a public school; a seminary, or college, with pro- 
fessorstips af grammar, and the Latin and Oriental 
languages, philosophy, divinity, medicine, and 
jurisprudence; a hospital for infirm persons, 
widuws, and orphans. Jt was formerly united to 
Portugal, and was then of much more considera- 
tion than at present. It has some flour-mills, 
fulling-mills, with tanneries, davaderes for washing 
wool, dveing-works, and manufactures of earthen- 
ware, Caceres appears to have been a Roman 
station, some magnificent ruins having been dis- 
eoyered in and within a short distance of the 
town, 


CACHAQ, or KE-CIIO, ofiey called by the 
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hatives Bak-than, the la 
Anam, cap. of its N. diy. 
hank of the Tonquin riy 
Cralf of Tonquin, and 82% m. NNW, Tfué: lat, 21° 
Ny long. 105° 34° B. Op. estimated at 90,000. 
The city is of great extent, but defended only by 
a bamboo stockade, Chicf streets wide, and mostly 
paved with brick or smal] Stones ; the others 
harrow and unpaved. Same houses, chiefly those 
ielonging: to foreigners, ure built of brick ; but 
the greater number are of only mud and timber, 
Public edifices apalCclous, ospeeially one roval palace, 
and the riins of another; the walls surrenuditig 
each of which are reported to he of vast extent. 
It. has a considerable trade, and had formerly both 
Migliah and Duteh factories, The imports are 
loyg cloths, chintzes, and arms; the exports, cold, 
fine silk fabrics, and lacquered wares, the best. of 
the Fast. The N. branch of the Tonquin river, 
which once admitted much larger ships, is said, in 
consequence of the accumulation of sand at its 
mouth, to be new impracticable for those abeve 
200 tons burden, The city being composed to so 
Rreat an extent of inflammable materials, is very 
subject to destructive fires ; and a rigid police js 
‘always on the alert to prevent the use of those for 
domestic purposes for more than a few hours in the 
av. It was nearly burnt to the ground by some 
tneendiaries in the course of the 17th century, 
CACHAR, or HAIRUMBO, a territ. of Niudia 
beyond the Ganges, furmerly governed by its own 
Tajali, but. sinee 183? a British govy., subordinate 
fo the presid, Bengal, Ti lies between lat, 24° and 
27° N., and Tong, 92° ang o4e Ke: having N, 
Assam; E, Cassay: 8, Tipperah + and W. Sylhet 
aud Jyuteah ; length, N. to S., about 140m. ° The 
wirea cmbraces a territory of 6,500 4g. @., with an 
estimated pop, of 70,000, Cachar ts surrounded 


rgest city of the empire of 
or Tonquin, on the right 
cr, about 80 m. W. the 


on three sides by mountain chains : on the N: the 
Naga mountains ent it off from the Dharmpoor 


district and the valley of the Breabmaputra: on 
the W. the bowidary is formed hy the same chain, 
which, ring S., forms the [2 frontier of Chit- 
tagone and Aracan, and opposite Sylhet and Muro. 
poor is from 2,000 to 4.400 ft. high: on the &. 19 
an elevated chain Tanning Te. and W., and Inha- 
hited by the Kookies, Anather range runs parallel 
to the latter, in about lat, 250 30) N., dividing 
southern from Central air] Northem Cachar, anc 
from 4,000 to 6.000 ft, hich ; all these ranpes are 
covered from base to summit with Vast forests, 
The plains are mostly in S. Cachar, where thejp 
ticaght above the sea is about 960 ft. The ehiet 
rivers are the Barak, Kapilee, Jumona, and Phan- 
Stree. ‘The Grst. rises amongst the mountains he- 
tween Cassay and Assam, in lat, 250 BU" N,, anid 
Jong. 919 20° 15,. and flows With a very tortuous 
course for [80 m. through 8, Cachar, which it 
leaves at Banga (Sylhet). It varies considerably 
in width, but. is sometimes (50 or 214) yds. across, 
und is navigable for boats of some burten te 20 m, 
Above Bauskandee : during the rains it has 80 ar 
44) ft. depth of water, and the country through 
which it flows is inundated from June to Novem- 
her, ‘The mountain-streams afford ready aceess to 
the forests, and are of farther service mm. floating 
down timber, rattans, bambuos, ke, from which 
much revenue has been realise by the former 
ajahs. Ne lakes have been enumerated. During 
the SW. monsvon there are frequent and Lert ge 
contiiued falis of ruin, berrinning in February Or 
March, from which period vegetation [roeceds with 
great rapidity. The excessive Moisture renclors 
the climate unhealthy = aud ague, dysentery, anil 
diarrhoea, are frequent : but it modilies the leat 
1 suinmer, reducing it four or fixe degrees below: 
the temp. of Calcutta, In the cold season fires, 
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&, are found essential to com- 

of the soil is very great: rice , 
aid other grain, slgar-cane, and cotton, the latter 
especially, N. of the central hills, grow luxuriant] ¥. 
Timber is very abundant in the mountain ranges, 
and has always been an important source of wealth - 
in other parts a dense and lofty reed and gtass 
Jungie rapidly springs up after the rains, affording 
cover for vast pumbers of wild deer, buffalocs, ani 
elephants, 


a 

S. Cachar is a valuable addition to our eastern 
possessions ; its fertile plains, which are continuous 
on the W., with the well watered ones of Sylhet, 
extend KE. as far as the Jeree river, a tributary of 
the Barak. There are 1,850 sq. m. of surface 8. 
the Burak ; 1,700 of which are a fertile Plain, now 
almost wholly unoccupied, althongh the traecs of 
mumecrous villages abound on the banks of the 
N. of the Barak there are 1,000 sq. m. of 
surface, 480 of which are estimated to ba arable 
land of a very fine quality, This tract. is daily 
becoming better inhal ited, and immediately along 
the banks of the Barak there ts a belt of rich cn] 
tivation not surpassed in any part of Bengal, and 
the tracts contipuous to it are in process of being 
cleared + a considerable emigration appears to have 
taken place thither from Bengal. The pop. of S, 
Cachar consists of three or four different classes, 
vlz. 1, Cacharees ; 2, Mussulman Bengalese, who 
are the chief of the petty landholders ; 3, Hindoo 
Benyalese + and: 4, mixed tribes, as Nagas, Koo- 
kies, and Cassayers: the first two have long in- 
habited the S.and i. hills, but tendered little 
homage to the Cachar rajahs 3 and the Cassayers 
have been settled there by the British government, 
and, by their bold and military qualities, form a 
Valuable protection against the other hill tribes to 
the inhabitants of the plains, 

From the central ruige, looking N., is seon Bi] 
vast mass of dark and dense forest, bounded by the 
Kopili, Jumena, and Dhunseree rivers : extending 
for ahout 70 m., and broken only by a few specks 
of cultivation, and the scattered huta of a few 
Cacharees aud Noukies, who earn a hvelihaod 
petncipally by the cultivation of cotton, which 
they barter for other produge to the inhabitants of 
Assam and Uhurrampoor. About 6,600 of the 
hep. in Central Cachar are probably aborigines + 
the reniainder are Kookies and Loloongs, most 
i ukely frem the S, and SE. Emigzation from 
Sythet into Cachar has been greatly encouraged 
by the assignment of lands at the low rate of three 
anas per bega, to b® held rent free for 1,000 days, 
at the end of which time the quantity of land 
cleared’ was to be: assessed, The people of the 
eentral Jilly bring cotton, iVOry, wax, iTON-ore, 
and bamboos, inte Central Cachar ; about 2,000 
Jarool timbers are sent down the Barak inte sy thet, 
for building large chunam boata. The other exports 
and limestone, 


are salt, coarse silk, 

Thirce routes throuch Cachar into Cassay part 
from Itanskandee nev the E, extremity of the 
eleared plains : viz., those of Aquee, Kala N aga, 
and Khongjnee, Ix the former, or most N., the 
distance from Danskandeo to Jaeenayur, in the 
Siom.; the first 30 m. 


Cassay central valley, is 

Of which pass through a dense forest abounding 
mM swamps, and intersected with small atreama, 
which rapidly become impassable after raing, Lhe 
Kala Naga route is in all these respects prefer- 
able, and alse crosses the Juree river 8 m. front 
its contluence with the Barak, up to which point 
| the latter is navigable for boats of 506 mauinds, 
The third route Passes over the hilly conntry of 
| the Kavkies, and is useless for military PuUrpuses, 
| (Ree Cassay.} Several roads coward the central 
hills traverse S, Cachar, which ail unite in une 
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morning and evenin 
fort. The fertility 
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yalley, and thence run through the central and | tion of that of San Autorio, in the centre of the 
N. divisions toward Assam, into which there are| city, they are all of very limited dimensions, 
three separate routes through Cachar from Sylhet. | The ramparts afford the finest marine promenade, 
Cospoor is the anc. capital, hut Silchar, $. the j the view on the E, side extends across the bay to 
Barak, is the present residence of the chief au- St. Mary’s and the other towns by which iL 18 
thorities. The Cacharees are strong,. robust, ; lined, and to the mountains In the distance: on 
fairer than the Bengalese, and like the Chinese in ;j the W. the eye ranges over the boundless expanse 
features, The original Hairumbian dialeet is | of the Atlantic. . 

said to have been monosyllabic, but is now nearly With the exception of the fortifications, Cadiz 
extinct, the language aud written character of | has no public buildings of any rmpertance, Lhe 
Bengal having usurped its place. The Kookies, | most conspicuous 1s the lighthouse of San Sebas- 
whe have been for years gradually advancing it, | tian, on the bastion of that name, having the 
are supposed to he of Malay origin; they are | lantern eleyated 172 ft, above the level of the 
seldom much more than 6 ft. in height; their] sea. There are two cathedrals—an old and a 
complexions nearly as dark as those of the | new; but the tatter is unfinished, There 1s a 
Bengalese : voices soft, and language harmonious. | custom-house, several hospitals, churches aud 
Small parties, of froin [0 to 80-af them, fummerly | converts, The town labours under a great de- 
made frequent secret ieursions withiit our frou- | ficieney of water, having none that is potable but 
tiers, in search of lumman Jieads, which would | what is brought in vessels across the bay from 
seem to he novessary articles at the performance | St. Mary's, or what. is collected tn cisterns, 
of certain of their religious ceremoies. Being almost surrounded by thé sea, the climate 

Cachar was unknown to the British nutil 1763; ) is comparatively temperate ; the summer heats 
when Mr. Verelat Jed a small force into it, In| are less violent than in Madrid, though It be so 
i774 it was invaded by the Birmese, and some | much farther south, while the cold of winter Is 
lime after rendered tribttary by them. In 1810] not nearly so severe. It is not unhealthy ; but, 
they placed the Rajah of Minepoor on the throne | ike most other towns on the S, coast of Spain, 
of Cachar: and, from 1818 to 1823, a civil war | is occasionally visited by epidemics, ‘There ts a 
for supremacy between that chicf and his two | tolerable theatre, where Italian operas are some- 
brothers devastated the prev. Dy the treaty of times performed ; Lut these who wish to enjoy 
Zaudaboo, in 1826, Cachar was placed under | the national iliversion of bull-tights must cross 
British protection, and the rajuh re-established; ; the bay ta Df. Mary's. Morals here are said to 
but on his death in 1830, without any heir, it | be, if possible, even at a lower ebb than in 
heeaine, in 1832, an integral part of the Dritish | other Spanish cities. 
territory. The Curucca, ot royal dockyard, 15 situated at 

‘ADEROUSSE, a town of France, dép, Vau- | the bottem of the inner bay, about 6 m. from the 
eluse, on the left bank of the Rhone, which at | city, on the channel separating the isle of Leon 
this point encloses a considerable island, 3m, } frum the main-lend, This used formerly to be a 
SW. Orange. Pop. 3,160 in i861, The town | very complete establishment ; and as many as 
has some silk filatures, ant its territory is produc- | 5,000 men were kept coustantly at work in it. 
tive of corn, silk, and! madder, _ | Now, however, it is all but deserted, 

CADIZ, a city and sea-port of Spam, in An- The commerce of Cadiz was formerly very 
dalusia, on the Atlantic, 68m. S. Seville, and 60 | extensive. For a lengthened period the city 
m, NW, Gibraltar, on the terminus of the South | possessed a monopoly of the trade with the vast 
Western railway from Madrid. Pop. 70,811 in| possessions belonging to Spain inthe New Werld 
[447. The city ocenpies the rocky and elevated | and notwithstanding the abolition of the monao- 
extremity ala long, lasy, THAT A fongne of dail. paty Ih 1a, she continued ty G1 POSS by far the 
projecting about 6m. NNW, from the Isle ef | larger portion of the trade with these countries 
Leon, and enclosing hetween it and the main-land } down to their emancipation, This event gave 4 
a spacious bay, which has everywhere good an- | blow to the cammercial importance of Cacliz, 
choraze, The harbour is about ow. long, from | from which it has not recovered, Its influence 
Rota to Carrhea, anil three miles broad, from might, no doubt, have been in a great measure 
Cadiz to Port St. Mary's, or to Port Novel. The ; obviated, had the Spanish government adopted 
port. of Cadiz is formed ty a Miele projecting from a rnore liberal policy in relation to its intercourse 
the city into the bay; but it is accessible only te | with other countries, Lut oppressive duties and 
emall vessels, ships of large burden anehormeg | restrictions went far to destroy the foreign trade 
4 un. off shore. The hav is divided inte the inner | of Spain, To raise the commerce of Cadiz from 
and outer bays by the promoutory, having at its | the depressed situation into which it had fallen, 
extremity the fort of Matagorda. The istlunus | government made it, In 1829, 4 free port, that 1s, 
joining the eity to the main-land is in parts not ha port into which goods might be imported, and 
more then from 200 to 300 vards across, aud 1s | from which they might be exported, free of duty. 
very strongly fortified: the access to the city | In consequence of this privilege, it immediately 
from the sea is in some places rendered imprac- | became a principal depot for the foreign products 
Hieable by the steepness of, the rocks, tle ovur- | destined for the Spanish matket; and the smug- 
renee of sandbanks and of sunken ledges: and! gling carried on from the town was so great, that, 
boing: everywhere defonded by ramparts, bastions, : in L&o2, yaverniment not chodsing to reduce the 
ancl detachert forts, it would, were these kept in | duties which occasioned it, gand being unable 
proper repait and well yarrisoned, be all but im- otherwise to repress the abyse, withiwrew the 
pregnable ; sa that, as respects couvenience ancl; privilege, so that the trade ayvain relapsed into 
security, Cadiz, with its bay and dependencies, | its state previously to 1829. ]t hag still, however, 
in probably unmatched, and certainly not sur- | a larger share than any other Spanish town of 
passed, as a naval depot. Strects straight, and the trade with Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Manilla, 
theugh rather narrow, are remarkably well paved, | the only remaining colonies of Spain; and it, or 
clean, and lighted with lamps, The louses, in j rather its dependeney, St. Mary's, is the centre 
general Jafty, have a court in the centre; they: of the sherry trade, all the wines of XNeres being 
wre moti luilt of white freestone, and seme of | shipped either from the one or the other, 
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a large proportion is destined for re-exportation ; 
sugar, cocua {of which there is a very preat con- 
sumption in Spain}, coffee, and other colonial 
produce; timber, tobaeco, hides; and salted fish. 
Wine forms by far the principal article of export; 
the quantity shipped from Cadiz and the different 
ports round the bay amounted, in 1864, to 67,358 
butts, of 640 English botties each, of a total esti- 
mated value of 1,826,7242. In 1863 the shipments 
were 66,321 butts, 

Vie shipping of the port of Cadiz is shown in 
the following table, embracing the commerce of 
mie years, from 1856 fo 1864:— 











| Years Spanish Vessels [Foreign Vessels : 

j——-———--—-=-— 1 _ 
1856 ee 2,952 749 
WaT... 3,770, LI 
oR . , Se BO 
1859... | BOTS gag: 
160. . 21 «4,036 n02 | 
El . . 2! BT 1,105 
1862.00.04.) BABI LS 
G3. 6 2 BRR 1,084 
64.0, 6 BHA 179 
Total . . 39,618 1 8.601 | 
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The foreign shipping of the vear (864 was di- 
vided between the following nationalities :—~ 
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Shine | Crew Tona | 
Britikh . 2, SRR °° 555° 107 496 
| Freuch . . 2135 3,303 a 
) Swedish and Norwegian 125 1 Stilt, 4770) 
Jitesiais . ' . Gt B19 20025 
Portuguese. , th od 4.154 | 
Duich 2 oy, Bf 646. 3 5e9 
italian . . ‘ ‘ 48 OTT tJ ay 
| Americans ,. , si $74 | 15,848 
Hanoveriang , \ . 19 Lat 2705 
Bremen . . . ‘ 16 Pat A467 
Pruasiana . . 16 163 sy 17 
Danish , . . . 14) Ho.) 68048 
Mcckienburg , * . i 10f | P,B45 
Belgian. . . . : 8 4 Peree 
| Hamburg . . . & Tt 199 | 
Austrian . . 7 RS BU ieb i 
. Orientals (Turkish) . 3! Ai) OZ 
)Qldenburg =, , ' | 14 Mic | 
River Plate . 0. rf oat} Gar 


——_—_—_—._. = 


-} 1,079 | 14,471 | 287,490 





Total . . 


There are several lines of steamers between 
Cadiz and England, as well as te Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
Marseilles, Uavre, Amsterdam, and H amibure, 
The Spanish mail-steamers start from Cadiz. tor 
Cuha, Porto-Hico, and the Canaries. 

Cadiz is very ancient, having been founded hy 
the Phoenicians. In 15! it was taken and sacked 
hy the knghsh, by whom it was acain ineflectu- 
ally attacked in 1623 and 1702. Jn (S800 it be- 
came the asylum of the Cortes, and was blockaded 
hy the French till 18i2. In 1823 it surrendered 
to the French wider the Due d’Angoulime, 

CAEN, a town of France, dep. Calvados, of 
which it is the capital, in an extensive yalley be- 
tween two large meadows, al the eontluence of the 
Ckion with the Orne, about & m. from the em- 
bonchure of the latter, 30 m. SW. Havre, on the 
railway from Paris te Cherbourg. Pop. 48,740 in 
TAG), Cach is a well-built, improving town, The 
streets are generally broad, straight, anid clean; 
and the houses of freestone have a goud appear- 
aned, “It was formerly a place of considerable 
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and the H{[o6tel [heu, 
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was partly demolished at the Revolution; the por- 
tion of it that still remains is now used aga prison. 
There are four squares, of which the Place Royale, 
ornamented with a statue of Louis XIV, is the 
finest. A cours, or public walk, shaded by magni- 
ficent elm trees, extends for nearly a mile along 
the banks of the rivers. ‘hero are some fine old 
churehes, of which the most interesting is the 
Abbaye aux Hommes, built by William the Con- 
querer ; it is a large, plain building, with two very 
high spires; and contains, among other interesting 
monuments, the tomb of the Conqueror; but the 
latter was violated by the Huguenots, in 1462, and 
the bones dispersed, The Abbaye aur -emmes, 
also very ancient, is now the Trinity Hospital, one 
of the best managed establishments of the kind 
anywhere to be met with. The church of St, 
Peter has the finest spire in Normandy ; and seve- 
ral of the other churches deserve notice. Among 
the other publie buildings are the hotel of the pre- 
fecture, the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of Justice. 
Cucn has been long cele- 
brated for its aniversity, founded in 1431, by 
Henry V1., king of England. It was remodelled 
after the Revolution, and new exists under the 
title of an académie universitaire, There are here, 
aiso, a royal college, or high school, with from 
450 to 500 pupils; a secondary school of medicine; 
a primary normal school ; a school of hydrography ; 
&t public library, containing 47,000 volumes; a 
botanical garden, with a good collection of plants ; 
a school of architecture and design; a deaf and 
dumb school; museums of pictures and natural 
luxtory ; with numerous sociectics for the promotion 
of literature, and the fine and useful arts. Itisthe 
seat of a royal court for the depts, of Calvados, 
Sanche, and Orne; and for tribunals of original 
jutisdiciion and commerce, The manufactures of 
the tuwn are tmportant and valuable, They con- 
sist pruicipally of laces, and of thread and silk, the 
making of which emplevs a vast number of people ; 
stockings and caps, table linen, a variety of cutton 
fabrics, coarse and fine earthenware, cutlery, hats, 
paper, and leather, At high water, vessels of 156 
vr 160 tons come up the river as far as the town, 
where they lic alongside the quays. Since the 
opening of the railway which places Caen in direct 
communication with Paris, the commerce of the 
town has much inereased. | 

Several large fairs are held for the sale of the 
products of the town, and of the hotses, cattle, 
butter, and fowls of the surrounding country. In 
consequence of its excellent establishments for 
education, and other advantages, Caenisa favour- 
ite resort of English families. It has produced 
several distinguished men ; among whom are Mal- 
herbe, the father of French poetry; the learned 
ITuet, bishop of Avranches, Taunceui, and Lefévre. 

-aen Ig not very ancient, It beeame of import- 
ance under the dukes of Normandy, by whom it. 
was fortitied, It has undergone several sieges, 
end fell finally into the possession of the French 
in 1448, when it wax taken from the English by 
Dunois, [t was taken by the Protestants in 1562, 
when it suffered severely, 

CAERLEON, atown of England, co. Monmouth, 
hind. Usk, par, Llangatteck, on the Usk, 18 m, 
SW. Monmouth, Pop, 1,268 in 1861, Caerleon 
was the fsca Silurum of the Anglo-Romans, and 
was then of great. importance, being the cap. of 
the prov. of Britannia Secunda, At-a later pbriod, 
it was celcbrated as a seat of learning, and, in the 
12th century, Giraldus Cumbrensis yave a lively, 


strength, being defended by a castle, and sur- | though perhaps exaggerated, picture of its wealth 


rouiided by massive walls, flanked with towers, 
The latter and the walls have almost disappeared : 


and magniticenee, Several Roman antiquities 


| have been dug up inthe town and its vicinity. and 
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An elliptical concavity, the longest diameter mea- 
suring 74 yards, and the shortest 64, and 6 yards 
in depth, is situated in a field close by the Usk, 
near the SW. side of the town. The country 
people cali it Arthur’s Round Table; but no doubt 
it is the remains of an amphitheatre, Within the 
course of last century stone seats were discovered 
on opening the sides of the concavity; and, im 
1706, an alabaster statue of Diana was found 1n it. 
It has a well-endowed charity school for maintain- 
ing and educating 30 boys and 20 girls. 
CAERMARTHEN orCARMARTHENSHIRE, 
amarit. co, of S. Wales, having 8, Caermarttien Bay, 
which unites with the Bristol Channel, I, the cos, 
of Glamorgan and Brecon, N. Cardigan, and W. 
Pembroke, Arca, 623,360 acres; pop. 111,796 in 
1864, Surface various, in part mountainous, and 
in part consisting of low fine vales: the largest 
and most celebrated of the latter is the vale of 
Towy, stretching for about 30 m. along the river 
of that name, by which the co, is intersected, with 
an average breadth of about 2m, ‘ ¥strad ‘Towy,’ 
or the Yale of Towy, was the ancient Welsh name 
of the county. Exclusive of the Towy, Caer- 
marthen is separated from Cardigan by the Taate, 
and in part from Glamorgan and Pembroke by the 
Longhor and the Taafe. The portion of this co,, 
Sand E. of the Lowy, adjoming Glamorgan, 1s 
incladed in the great coal-tield of 5S. Wales: at 
Llanelly there is also an abundant supply of iron- 
stone, and considerable iron-works. Soi] of the 
arable lank mostly a sandy jcam, easily wrought, 
admirably adapted to the turnip husbandry, and 
in general very productive, Dut agriculture here, 
and indeed in the greater part of Wales, is in an 
extremely backward state. ‘The ocewpicrs are, for 
the most part, uninstructed, and strongly attached 
to ancient practices, Drainage, though the first 
and racst essential of improvements, 1s almost 
wholly neglected ; tenants arc not usually under 
any restrictions as to management, and the com- 
mon practice is to take corn crops in uninterrupted 
snecession from the land till it be completely ex- 
hausted. Manufactures, unimportant. Drincipal 
towns, Caermarthen, Llaneliy, and Kidwelly. 
Carmarthenshire is divided into 8 hundreds, 72 
whole parishes, and parts of 4 others; and 9 re- 
gistry districts and poor law unions. The co. 
constitutes an archdeaconry in the dio, of St. 
David's. It returns 2 memes. to the H, of C. for 
the co,, and 1 for the bor. of Caermarthen., Re- 
giatercd electors for the co., 4,367 in 1865. Grross 
‘rental assessec to poor-rate $86,180£, and net 
rateable value 289,303/ The gross annual valuc 
of real property assessed to income tax amounted 
to 351,8068 in 1857, and to 874,7212 in 1864, 
CAERMARTHEN, the cap, of the above co., and 
a parl, amd municipal borough, situated on an 
irregular acclivity on the NW, bank of the navi- 
gable river ‘Towy, 7 m. N, from its embouchure in 
‘germarthen Bay, Bristol Channel; 180 m. W. by 
N, London by road, and 2454 m, by Great Western 
and South Wales Railway. Pop. 9,626 im 1841, 
-and 9,098 in 1861, A few of the streets ate tole- 
rably wide, well paved, lighted with gas, and 
cuntain many respectable houses , but the rest are 
narrow aid crooked, and those Jeading to the 
river steep, and the pop. much crowded: the best 
houses are on the Milford line of road. The supply 
of water is inadequate. There are two churches, 
several dissenting chapels, and a erammar-school 
a Presbyterian college for young men intended for 
that ministry (of which the corporation nomi- 
nate the master and 6 scholars); a Lancastrian 
and a national school, The cuildhall, a handsome 
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co. gaols; the latter is on part of the site of the 
old castle (of which some remains are still left), 
on the brow of the hill rising abruptly. from the 
river; along which the quay extends, The river. 
is crossed by a fine bridge of 7 arches. Markets, 
Wednesday and Saturday; and cattle fairs, Apnil 
15, June 8 and 4, July 10, Aug, 12, Sept. 9, 
Oct. 9, Nov. 14and 15, There are no manutac— 
tures of any importance in the town ; but, as it 
furnishes the populous district in the vicinity with 
articles of general consumption, its trade is con- 
siderable. Principal exports (all coastwise), bark, 
marble, slate, lead ore, leather, corn, butter and 
egos; imports, general cargoes of British and .co- 
lonial produce, and manufactures, and timber aid 
deais, At an average, 10 cargoes a.ycar are 
imported from abroad, the vessels sailing outward 
in ballast. About 40 vessels belong to the port, 
and vessels of 50 to 150 tons are built here, It 
is a creck, comprised in the port of Llaneily. 
Vessels of 200 tans may ascend to the bridge at 
spring tides; but many obstructions are suffered 
to accumulate in the river, so that they are fre- 
quently obliged to discharge 2 m. below. The 
salmon fishery, which was once very extensive, 
has much decreased. Races are annually held in 
Sept., 4m. up the vale of the Towy. It 1s the cen- 
tral town of a poor law wiion of 16 pars.; gross 
rental assessed ta poor rate 58,4052; net rateable 
value 40,7782, in 18032, 

Caermarthen has returned I mem, to the H, of 
(, ginee the reign of Henry VIII. The limits of 
the present parl. bor. coincide with those of the 
ancient. bor,, but Lianelly is now joined with it, as 
a contributory bor. Previously to the Reform Act, 
the elective franchise in Caermarthen was exer- 
cised by persons admitted de jure burgesses, uriler 
qualifications of a frechold estate within the bor., 
ex gratia, and servitude of apprenticeship for 7 
years, Hegistered electors in both bors., 85 in 
i865, The election of a mem. for the co, takes 
place here, ‘The limits of the municipal bor, are 
now restricted to the town anda small space round 
it, It is divided into 2 wards, and governed.by a 
mayor, G aldermen, and 18 counsellors; a sherit 
and recorder, Courts of petty sessions are held 
weekly ; fortnight courts, for the recovery of debts, 
and courts of general sessions twice a year, for the 
bor, : the assizes and three of the general quarter 
sessions of the co. are also held in the town. 

{ts ancient castle, in the last civil war, was at 
first rarrisoned for Charles L, taken subsequently 
by the Parliamentary forces, and dismantled by 
order of Cromwell, in 1648. Caermarthen must, 
on the whole, be considered a flaurishing and in- 
creasing town. A column has been erected at its 
W. ond by public subscription in memory of the 
public services ef Sir T. Picton, who fell at Water- 
loo, and had previously represented this bor. 
More recently, there has been another monument 
erected to the 28rd Welsh Fusiliers. The latter 
stands in Lammas-street. 

CAERNARVON, a marit. co, of N. Wales, sepa- 
rated from Anglesea by the Menai Strait, extending 
from Conway, on the N., in a SW. direction 
along the shore to the extremity of the peninsula 
of Lleyn opposite Bardsey Island, having kL. part 
of Cardigan Bay, and the cos. of Merioneth and 
Denbigh. Area, 348,160 acres; pop. 95,694 im 
1861, Thisis the most mountainous ca. in the prin- 
cipality, being traversed in its whole extent by the 
Snowdon range; if has, however, some limited 
tracts of comparatively low fertile land The 
‘conway, which has its sources in the co,, and forms 
for a considerable distance the line of demarcation 
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and some small lakes, Lead and copper ores have 
been found within the co., and have been wrought 
iosumeextent. T'heslate quarries belonging to Lord 
Penryhn, near Bangor, employ about 1,600 men 
and boys, and are among the most extensive and 
valuable in the empire ; and other slate quarries in 
this co, employ altogether about 1,700 men and boys, 
Soil of the greater part of the arable land hazelly 
loam, Agriculture, though a good deal impraved, 
1s still in a comparatively backward state; leases 
are either not granted, or they contain no proper 
regulations as to management; a proper rotation 
of crops is not generally observed; the land is not 
generally clean and in good heart; and the imple- 
ments are gtill,in many instances, defective, Oats 
is the principal corn-crop. Hreed of cattle smal] 
and hardy. ‘The older class of farm buildings and 
cottages, espectally the latter, are bad; but they 
have been in many parts replaced by others of a 
new and improved charaéter. Munufactures un- 
important, Principal towns, Bangor, Cacriarvon, 
and Conway, Cacrnarvon.is divided inte 10 hunds, 
and 68 whole parishes, with parts of 5 others: and 
4 registry districts and poor-law unions, It sends 
I mem, to the H. of C. for the co,, and 1 for the 
town uf Cacrnatvon and its contributory bors, 
Registered electors 2,271 in 1865. ‘The gross ren- 
lak assessed to poor-rate amounted to 180,6522, in 
1862, and the annual valucof real property assessed 
to income tax, 283,675/. in 1857, and Sou, 2244, in 
18072, 

CAERNARVON, a sca-port and parl, bor. of N. 
Wales, cap. of the above co., on the SE. side of the 
Menai Strait, at the mouth of the Selont, 7 m, 
SW. from the Menai Hridge, and 205 go, NW. 
London by road, and 246 m, by London and North 
Western ratiway. Pop. 8,001 in 1841 ; and 8,512 in 
1sti, This town, with its magnificent castle, was 
built by Edward L, between 1282 and 1284, as a 
place of strength to secure his newly achieved con- 
quest of Wales. The walls, constructed by the Con- 
queror, round the town, are stil] nearly entire. They 
are Hanked with round towers, and had originally 
2 principal ates, but others have been since added, 
Within the walls, the strects, thougli narrow, are 
regular; but of late years, new streets and build- 
ings have been erected without the walls, and the 
whole town haus been much improved: it is well 
supplied with water, and lighted with gas, Pen- 
nant says of it, that it ‘js justly the boast of N. 
Wales, for the beauty of its situation, the goodness 
of its buildings, the regularity of the plan, and, 
ahove all, the grandeur of the castle, the most 
magniticent badge of our subjection, (Tour in 
Waics, ii. 404, Svo. ed.) The ‘par. church is 4 m., 
from the towns but the latter has a handseme 
chapel of eave, and 4 dissenting chapels, and a 
Hnitish and a national schocl, The town-hall is 
over one of the ancient gateways, and one of the 
old towers is fitted up as a prison: there is also a 
co. hall, a small theatre, and a modern mar- 
ket-house for provisions, the old one being now 
used for corn, Many opulent. families reside in 
the neighbourhood, and the town is much resorted 
f0 in the season by sca-bathers. here are hot and 
cold baths, assembly and bilHard-rooms. Outside 
the walls is a tine terrace walk along the Menai, 

There are no manutactares of any importance, 
The harbour, which has of late been a good deal 
lmproved, admits vessels of 400 tuna, but the trade 
of the port, which is mostly with Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and Dublin, is principally by small cuasting 
vessels and steamers. ‘The principal export ts 
slate, brought frum the quarries by a railway, The 
removal of the coast duties on slate ocessinned a 


resident; and non-resident burgesses, 
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Previously to the Reform Act, Caernarvon re- 
turned 1 mem, to the H. of C., conjointly with 
the contmbutory bors. of Conway, Criceieth, Nevin, 
and Pwtheht, the right of voting being in the 
To these 
contributory bors. the Reform Act added Bangor, 
The iimits of the ancient bor., with which the parl. 
ber, coincides, are about 8 m. in cire. Registered 


electors in all the bors. 926 in 1865. Cross annual 


value of real property assessed to income-tax 
56,5582, in 1857 ; and 64,8797. in 1862. The limits 


of the municipal bor. extend about 14 m, round 


the town, ‘he assizes and general quarter sessions 
jor the co, are held here. Market-day, Saturday ; 
fairs, March 12, May 16, Aug. 12, Sept. 20. , 

Caernarvon Castle is one of the noblest and 


most magnificent ruins of its kind in the empire. 
The wails, which enclose an area of about $ acres, 


are 7 ft. 9 in, thick, have within them a gallery 


with slips for the discharge of missiles, and are 
flanked by 18 strong pentagonal, hexagonal, éc, 


towers. A narrow chamber in the Eagle Tower 


was the birthplace of Edward IL, the first Saxon 
‘prince of Wales, Near the steep bank of the 
river Seiont, at. a small distance from the castle, is 
an ancient. Roman fort, the walls of which are 
still pretty entire, » At a small distance from this, 


and 14m, from the Menai, is the site of the ancient 
Roman station of Segontium, whence, it is most 
probable, Edward I, derived part of tha materials 


for building the castle and town of Caernarvon, 


CAERPHILLY, a town and chapelry of 8, 
Wales, co, Glamorgan, hund. Caerphilly, par. 
Eglwys-isian, between the Taaf and the Rumney, 
fm. N, Cardiff. Pop. of the par, 3,973 in 1861, 
The town is an irregular collection of ancient and 
matern houses; but it has a good appearance, and 
being surrounded by mountain ranges that open 
on the EK. and W., the scenery is grand and pic- 
turesque, It has a neat church, and three diasent- 
ing places of worship, Market, Thursday, and 
fairs for cattle, corn, and cheese, April 5, Trinity 
Thursday, July 13, Aug, 25, Oct. 9, and Nov. 16, 
Manufactures of cheques, and linsey-woolsey shirt- 
ing for miners, employ about 100 persons; the rest. 
are engaged in the mines and quarries of the neigh- 
bourhood or in agriculture. It was anciently a 
bor.. but lost its privileges in the reign of Henry 
VI. Its castle, whose magnificent ruins show 
that it must have been one of the finest in the 
kingdom, was of Norman.origin, and enlarged et 
successive periods, but chiefly by the favourite 
of kidward II., Hwth De Spencer, for whom it 
was wrested from the Mortimers, its ancient pos- 
SeSsOTS. 

CuESAREA, a rained and deserted coast town 
of Palestine; lat. 32° 23’ 87” N., long, 34° 44’ 48" 
KE. Under the Romans it was the cap. of the dis- 
trict in which it stands, and tle residence of a 
proconsul. An artificial harbour, a castle, the 
walls of the city, and two aqueducts, are among 
the goost perfect remains, but a preat extent of 
ground is covered with the ruims of public and 
private buildings. It owed its existence, or im-. 
portance, to Herod the Great, who named it Cesea- 
rea, in compliment to Augustus, B.c. 22. It figures 
in the early history of Christianity as the place 
where Peter converted Cornelius and his house 
(Acts x. [.), ard as the scene of Paul’s memorable 
speeches to Helix and Agrippa (Aets xxiv,, xxv,, 
ancl XX¥1.). Vespasian made Ceesarea a Roman 
colony, under the name of Flavia Colonia, and it 
continued to flourish till. ap, 635, when it felt 
uty the hands of the Saracens. In 1101 it was 
takan lowe the Crneqadere and tn tha ware .f thio 
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CAGLI (an. Calli), a town of Central Italy, ] ancient aqueduct, which miglit be restored at a 
prov. Urbino and Pesaro, at the foot of Mount | comparatively small expense. ‘There are several 
Tetraro, ut the confluence of the Cantiano and! other Roman antiquities, including a tomb im 


Busso, lim. S. Urbino, Pop. 9,560 in 1&6). It 
has a cathedral, and four convents for monks and 
four for nuns, " 

TAGLIARI (an. Cadaris), a maril. city of Sar- 
dinia, of which it is the cap., on a bay of the same 
name on the §, shore of the island, lat. 39° 12’ 13” 
N., long. 9° 6’ 44" BK. Pop, 80,900 in 1858. The 
city, in the middle ages, appcars to have been re- 
stricted to a triangular space, on the summit of a 
hill shout 400 ft. above the beach, now called the 
‘Castle which is walled round, and has a citadel 
on its N. side, ‘Fo this were successively added 
the Marina, a portion extending down the W. 
face of the hill from the castle to the sea, which 
is surrounded by a slight wall, flanked by some 
bastions, aud farther defended by a wide but shal- 
low ditch; the quarter of Stampace, te the W. of 
the castle; and that of Villanova, to the E, ‘Phe 
madern city consists of these four portions: there 
is besides a suburb, nearly a mile in length, called 
St. Avandrés, Cayliari has an imposing appear- 
ance from the sea. The Marina is tolerably well 
built, but Villanova quite otherwise ; and thie 
streets generally are narrow, irregular, dirty, steep, 
and paved with round pointed stones, There are, 
however, some excellent aud even splendil public 
buildings, and many spacious private houses, ‘The 
castle is the part in which the nobility and state 
oilicers reside. I¢ contains the viceregral palace, a 
fine elifice: the cathedral, built by the Pisana, 
with a front in great part of marble; a handseme 
mausvieum of Martin, king of Sicily; a celebrated 
cryptic sanctuary; the citadel, and three large 
square tuwers, good specimens of Pisan art; the 
university, with its four faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, aud between 200 and 
300 students; and other public seminaries, ‘Lhe 
Marina is inhabited chiefly by merchants, and by 
the foreign consuls; it centains a gowl bended 
wirehouse, an arsenal, lazarette, and mole, In 
Stampace are the corn-market and storehouses, 
Cacliari contains, besides about thirty churclics, 
twenty-one convents, to one of which, belonging 
to the Jesuits; there isa very handsome and richly 
ornamented church attached; two hospitals, a te- 
male orphan asylum, a public library, with 75,000 
volimes, museums of antiquities and natural his- 
tary, a college of nobles, a seminario, a small the- 
tre, and mint, At the §. angle of the Marita 
wall there is a very commodifis darsena, or pier- 
harbour, capable of containing fourteen or sixteen 
“ressels of a tolerable size, besidea small craft. 
The port is one of the best and safest m1 the Me- 
diterranean. Ships usually lie about a mile SW. 
by S. from the mole, in six or eight. fathoms 
water, oh an excellent bottom of mud. The Goall 
of Cagliari, which exiends from Pula on the W. to 
Cape Carbonara on the E., 24 m, across by 12m, 
deep, has geod anchorage everywhere, after gegting 
into soundings, The city being placed on a inl, 
is healthy, notwithstandiug the immedtate prox- 
imity on its W. side of the stagnant lagune of 
Cagliari, & or 7 m. long by 3 or 4m, broad, This 
lake abounds with fish and aquatic birds. To the 
ki, of the city there are some good salt-works, 
Cayliani possesses a royal manufactory of tobacco, 
and lias manufactories of cotton fabrics, cake saf- 
fron, soap, chairs, and other furniture, Its trade 
is chiefly in corn, leyumes, salt, oil, and wine. 
From the portion of commerce it enjoys, Cagliari 


tulerably good preservation, and an amphitheatre 
excavated in the rock near the city walls. Yes- 
tiges of the ancicnt Greek city may be atill traced 
Leyond Stampace. A good carriage road of recent 
construction connects Cagliari with Sassari. 

Cagliari is the seat. of a royal audiencia, or head 
tribunal, and of the curées, or states-general of the 
island, of a tribunal of commerce, an iitendant- 
general, a general-commandant, and an archbishop 
with the title of primate of Sardinia. 

‘This city is very ancient, its foundation being 
carried back to the fabulous ages, It was the 
residence of the king of Sardinia, from 1798 to 
1814, during the occupation of his continental do- 
minion by the French. The latter bombarded it 
unsuccessfully in 1795, 

CAHER, an inland town of Ireland, co. 'Tip- 
perary, prov, Munster, on the Suir, 96 m. SW. by 
S. Dublin, on the railway from Limerick to Wa- 
terfurd, Vop. 2,926 in 1861, against 3,408 in 1831, 
and $3,288 in 1821. ‘Phe whole of the inbabitants 
are Romaf Catholics, with the exception, in 1461, 
of 108 members of the Established Church. ‘The 
town is well built. There is a market-house, bride- 
well, fever hospital,’ dispensary, schools on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, and large cavalry 
barracks, The staff of the ‘Tipperary militia, and a 
party of the constabulary, are stationed here. The 
Earl of Glengall’s mansion is in the town. Races 
take place annually in the neighbourhood. A 
manorial court is held every six weeks; petty ses- 
sions weekly, The linen and straw-plat manufac- 
tures are carried on upon a small scale; much is 
done in the corn trade. Markets are held on I'r- 
days; fairs on Sth February, 12th April, 26th and 
7th May, 20th July, 18th and 19th September, 
20th October, and 7th December, 

‘ALIORS, «a towu of France, dép. Lot, of which 
it is the cap. on the Lot, 60 m, N. Toulouse, 
ou a branch of the railway from Paris to Agen. 
Pop. 183,844 in 1861. The town stands on an 
eminence, almost surrounded by the Lot, and ts 
for the most part ill built, with narrow, crooked 
streets. It was furmerly defended on the land side 
by towers and ramparts, that stretched across the 
isthmus; but of these only the ruins now remain. 
It is traversed by the great read from Paris to 
‘Toulouse, and has three bridges over the river, 
one of which, built in the twelfth century, is sur- 
mounted by three envrmous towera, The cathe- 
dral has been supposed to be partly of Roman 
construction; but it is pretty certain that the 
most ancient part of the building is net older 
than the sixth century. With the exception of 
ihe hetel of the prefecture, the ancient episcopal 
palace, few of the other public buildings deserve 
notice. Tt is the seat of a bishopric, and has tri- 
bunals of primary jurisdiction and of commerce. 
Cahors hal a university, founded in 1332: the 
famous jurist Cujas was, for a while, one of its 
professors, and Fenclon was of the number of its 
pupils, ‘The university was united to that of 
Toulouse in 1751. At present it has an aeudenrie 
wniversitaire; a royal college, or high school, with 
abort 250 pupils: a diocesan seminary, with 130 
pupils; a primary normal school; a public library, 
with 12,000 volumes: a theatre; anda society of 
agriculture, The manufactures, which are hot 
very considerable, consist principally of some de- 
scriptions af woollen goods and paper. There ts 


has, on the whole, a busy appearance, Provisions ; contiguous te the town a departmental nursery. 
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flax, and nuts, largely grown in the neighbour- 


hood, 

Cahors is supposed to be the ancient Divona, 
the capital of the Cadurci, The Romans embel- 
lished it with several fine edilices, of some of 
which there atill remain a few vestiges, The 
principal of these are a portico, supposed to have 
made a part of the public baths; with the ruins of 
a large theatre or circus, and of an aqueduct for 
conveying water into the town. There have also 
been dug up fragments of eolumns, mosaics, and 
Numerous medals of Tiberius and Claudius, In 
more modern times it has undergone many vicis- 
situdes, In 1580 it was besieged by Henry IV,, 
and bemg taken, after an ubstinate resistance, it 
was, despite Henry's efforts to the contrary, given 
up to military execution. Cahors is the birth- 
place of three famous men, widely different in 
their spheres of life—of Pope John XXIL., of the 
poet Clement Marot, and of Napolcon’s dashing 
gencral Murat, king pro tem, of Naples. 

CAIPHA, or KAIFA, a small marit. town of 
Palestine, at. the foot of Mount Carmel, on the W. 
side of the Bay of Acre. The harbour is one of 
the best along the coast wee ACRE), and the ancient 
river Kishon flows past the town, It has a fortress 
with a garrison: but the most important and in- 
teresting building in the place is a hospice main- 
tained by the monks of Mount Carmel, where 
strangers af all nations and religions are Lodged 
aud entertained, The Kishon is referred to in the 

‘song Of Deborah and Barak (Judges v. 21). It. is 
famous also as the place where Elijah slew the 
prophets of Gaal (1 Kings xviii, 40.) 

CAIRO, or KATNIRA (Et Cha'hireh, Avab., ‘the 
Victorious,’ called by the inhabitants iMusr), the 
mater cap. of Eevpt, and the secand city of the 
Mohammedan world; chief residence of the Pacha, 
and seat of his government, near the right or 2. 


bank of the Nile, about 12m. above the apex of. 


its delta, 112m. SE. Alexandria, 87 m. SSW, Da- 
mietta, and 73 m, W. Suez: on the railway from 
Alexandria to Suez, Pop, including the port of 
Boulae and Old Cairo, about 240,000: of whom 
about 190,000 are Reyptian Moslems, 10,000 Copts, 
froin 3,000 to 4,000 Jews, and the rest. strangers 
from various countries. Shape oblong, being nearly 
$m. in length, by 14 to 2 m,in breadth, on sloping 
ground, midway between the Nile and the [, 
mountain range of Mokattem, and occupying un 
area of about 3 sq.m. The clstance of its N. ex- 
tremity from the Nite at Boulac ie upwards of a 
mile; but from its §, extremity to the bauk of the 
river where Old Cairo stands, is somewhat less 
than 4 m. The intervening tract is lail out in 
gardens or otherwise cultivated, and watered by a 
canal, Viewed irom a distance, Cairo has a mag- 
mificent and interesting appearance: but: like most. 
ollicr E. cities, its interior has a very differeut 
aspect from its exterior. It has, however, though 
still susceptible of much improvement, been, within 
these few years, quite changed from the wretched 
place so often depicted by travellers, Filth, of 
every description, putriut ditches, drains never 
Cleaned, unburied carrion, fragments of veeetable 
matter, all in various states of deeomposition: 
want of free cirealation of air, clots of dust, and 
multitudes of deformed beings, are amongst the 
nuisances formerly complained of; but, according 
to more resent observers, the rigid police estab- 
lished by the viceroys of Egypt. has already effected 
so desirable a change, that, for cleanliness, as well 
as order, quiet, and the absence of crime, Cairo 
may now rank with thle best governed capitals of 
urone, 
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instruction of children, 800 public ciaterna, 1,166 
coffee-houses, 65 public baths, 400 mosques, and 
several considerable hospitals. The whole city is 
enclosed by a stone wail, terminated on the SE, 
by a detached and scarped rock rising more than 
200 ft. above the level of the Nile, on which stands 
the citadel, This fortress, with the city wails, was 
built’ or restored by Saladin, about 1176. The 
walls haye battlements, and lofty tawers at about 
100 yards apart. They are, however, of little 
strength, and have been suffered, in many parts, 
to fall to decay, There are four gates, praised for 
their grandeur and magnificence. The stre&ts are 
partly unpaved, aud mostly crooked, narrow, and 
Irrezular, ‘Though deprived of a great deal of 
light, they are rendered cool, by the upper stories 
of thé houses projecting over them, so as not unfre- 
quenily to meet each other. The Jewish quarter 
is, a8 In all other cities, the filthiest: the Copts, 
Franks, and other nations, generally speaking, in- 
habit distinet quarters, though there is no restric- 
tion in this respect, the whole city being free to 
all, di the Frank quarter, where also many of the 
Armenian and Syrian Christiaus reside, the streets 
‘ire Tather wider than elsewhere, The houses are 
sulidly constructed and lofty, being mostly two 
sturies high, and frequently more; their lower 
parts are built or cased with the soft calcareous 
stone of the Mokattem mountains, the layers of 
which in front are often painted alternately red 
and white; their upper parts are commonly of 
brick; their roots, which are flat, serve for many 
domestic purposes, and are the resort of the family 
in the cool of the evening, Most considerable 
houses enclose an open unpaved court, into which 
the duors and the windows of the principal apart- 
rmecutsepen, ‘Lhe windows of the upper apartments 
i generally project 14 ft. or more, and are commonly 
| formed of wooden lattice-work elose enough to 
shut out much of the light and sun, and to acreen 
the inmates from vbscrvation, while they adit 
the air; occasiovally ¢lass windows, which some- 
times are finely stumed, are made use of ‘The 
froné doors of the larger houses are handsomely 
carved, pated, decorated with Arabic inscriptions, 
aul furnished with iron knockers and wooden 
locks, The court-yard and ground floors com- 
monly eantain wells, fountains, pools, stables, and 
I 
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other domestic offices, and a hail sometimes very 

haudsomely fitted up, in which the master of the 

house receives his visitors; the upper apartmesits 
are those of the women and children. Lodging- 
houses or caravatseras, called wekaiehs, aud de- 
sizued for the reception of merchants and their 
goods, are somewhat differently laid out; and such 
persons as have neither a wife nora female slave 
are usually obliged to take up their abode in one 
of these buildings, ‘There are several open spaces 
or squares: évsbedeah, the principal, is surromiderl 
by many of the linest palaces and other structures 
in Cairo; its centre is laid out as a garden, and is, 
likesome of the other squares, annually overflowed 
by the inundation of the Nile. The waters of that 
Tiver are conducted into the eity by a canal, be- 
heved to be the Ames Trajunus (YPAIANOX UOT- 
AMO) of Ptolemy's Geog, (hb, iv, ¢, 5}, and which, 
eominencing at Old Cairy, rans through the whele 
lenvth of the modern tewn, filling a number of 
public and private basins, and irrigating numerous 
gardens planted along its banks, The citadel is, 
in maty respects, one of the most. interesting: mo- 
niiments in Cairo. It is believed to stand upon 
the spot once oceupied by the Acropolis of the 


Eeypuan Babylon, erected by Cambyses upun the 
eite nt the e@eqdll mae anetent latest nm ites alee nit 
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time of Saladin, to whom the restoration, rather 
than the construction, of the citadel should be 
ascribed, ‘The rocky hill on which it is built is 
separated by a chasm about 400 yarda wide from 
the Mokattem hills, IJts walls are massive, rest 
on a foundation of scatped reck, and have been put 
into a respectable state of repair; but. being com- 
manded by the Mokattem hill, on which.a fort has 
been placed, and being open beth on the KE. and 
W, to the fire of artillery, it could not hold out for 
any length of time against a European force. 
Within ita precinct are the palace and harem of 
the pacha, the mint, the eouncil-chamher or-divan, 
9 mosque built by Mchemet Ali, a military arsenal, 
and various other public offices and works of the 
Mameluke monarchs, The pacha’s palace and 
harem are plain white-washed buildings, present- 
ing nothing remarkable, and the new mosgue has 
same bas-relicfy in marble imported from Genoa. 
The arsenal contains foundries for brass and iron 
cannon, mamuactertes of small-arms, and work- 
shops for the supply of all sorts of military equip- 
ments. Taken altogether, it is the finest estab- 
lishment in Keypt. But the greatest curiosity in 
the citadel is Joseph's Well, supposed te have been 
dug by Saladin, It is 45 ft, in cire. at its mouth, 
being cut through soft caleareous strata to the 
depth of 276 ft, or to the level of the Nile, from 
which its water is most probably derived, A wind- 
jing staircase conducts to ifs bottom. 
ramparts of the citadel is displayed a noble panc- 
rama. ‘T'o the E, are seen the obelisk of Heliopolis 
and the tombs of the Mamelukes, backed by an 
arid desert; to the S., the lofty quarries eof Mount 
Mokattem, with ruined castles, mouldering domes, 
and the remains of other edifices, above, below, 
and stretching beneath the heights far iste the 
plain: SW. and W. are. the grand aqueduct, 
mosques, and minarets, the Nie, the riins of Old 
Cairo, and the island and groves of Rhoda; beyond 
the river, on the SW., the town of Ghizeh, amidst 
eroves of syeamore, fig, and palin trees; still more 
remote, the pyramids of Ghizeh and Saceara; and 
beyond these the great. Libyan descrt. NW. and 
N., may be discovered the green plains of the delta, 


sprinkled with white edifices; and N, to NIE, at! 


the feet of the spectator, is the city of Cairo, sur- 
reamided in the latter direction by heaps of sand. 
Tn 1831, this fortress was the scene of the massacre 
of the Mamelukes, by order of Mchemet Al. In 
1R24, 4,000 individuals, and a great. portion of the 
citadel, were destroyed by the explosion of a 
powder mayrazine, ‘ 

Much yet remains in Cairo to evince the success 
with which the dynasties of Musstilmnan princes, 
who governed Egypt previously to the Ottomans, 
strove to beautify this city ; and we might look in 
vain throughout the modern Saracenie world for 
any works at all approaching im excellence the 
metropolitan mosque of 11-Azhar, with those of 
Sultan Hassan, the Muristan, Hassan Ain, Il 
(horee, and Zittezenab, the gate called Dab-el- 
Nasr (Gate of Victory), and one or two of the 
ether gates; the aqueduct on the road to Old 
Cairo, and the tombs of the Mamelukes. The 
principal mosque—thiat of El-Azhar, or Lazarus— 
is in the middle of the most populous quarter. 
‘That of Sultan [assan, said to be a work of the 
13th centary, is the largest’ mosque ; its dome ts 
considered the finest in Cairo, aml beneath it, in 
its interior, is the handsome tomb of the sultan 
whose name it bears, The body of the mosque is 
closed by a bronze door beautifully mlaid with 
silver, and is surrounded by a large open square 
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construction, its arabesque ornaments, mosaics, 
and inscriptions, The mosque of Taglioum is the 
most ancient of all, having been erected about’ 
887, by the sultan Achmed Ebn ‘Laghoum, the 
founder of a new dynasty in Egypt, nearly a 
century before the city of Cairo was built. It 
consists of a vast open court surrounded by a 
colonnade of marble and granite pillars, support- 
ing a double row of arches of the latest Saracenic 
style, and bearing a great resemblance to the 
Patio de los Naranjos adjoining .the mosque at 
Cordova, It contains rich and délicate carving. 
but is now mach neglected. The mosque of 
Hassan Ain, on the contrary, is greatly thronged, 
being considered by far the most holy in Egypt, 
and surpassed in sanctity by few in the Moham- 
medan states. Outside the walls of the city, and 
between them and the Mekattem htll, are the 
eclebrated tombs of the Mameluke sovereigns,: 
some of which are fine bold speeciinens of the 
Arabic style of architecture of the 13¢h and 14th 
centuries: they are chicfly of white marble, and 
abound with fine arabesque ornaments and carving, 
There are several other cemeteries im different 
parts of thé environs. 

Old Cairo, which is believed to have succeeded 
to the town and fortress of the Egyptian Babylon, 
is chiefly occupied by Cupts: it contanis twelve 
Chrisiian churches, some of them large and 
sumptuous buildings; the ancient eranaries, bear- 
ing the name of Joseph; a grotto castle, and a 
machine for raising the water of the Nile ito 
the ancient aqueduct. This, which is exclusively 
appropriated to the supply of the citadel with . 
water, is faised on arehes, and preceeds from Old 
Cairo by a winding conrse, and a length of about 
2m. Boulae, the port of Cairo, contains the 
principal manufactures, and is the seat of most 
of the trade. Along the banks of the Nile, be- 
tween DBoulac and Old Cairo, embosomed in 
graves of orange, sycamore, and acacta, are a 
number of handsome palaces, the miost econ- 
spicuous of which is that belonging to Ibrahim 
Pasha, This palace is built in the Turkish 
style, and contaims some handsome apartmeuts, 
waudy furniture, and a large collection of Egyptian 
autiquitices. Its extensive gardens and pianta- 
tions occupy the plain between it and Caira; ° 
towards the Nile- the grounds are laid out in 
terraces ornamented with statuary, which prve 
them quite a Eurepean appearance. In the Nile, 
immediately opposite Cairo, are the two consider- 
able islands of Boulac and Rhoda; the latter, 
which is nearly 2 m. in length, is almost entirely 
the property of Ibrahim Pasha, and is laid out as 
pleasure-grounds open to the public. dts 8. ex- 
tremity, however, between Old Cairo on one bank 
and Ghizeh on the other, is oecupied by powder 
magazines and mills, Here also is the celebrated 
Nilometer, a graduated pillar in a large square 
well, having a subterranean communication with 
the river. From a court leading to this structure 
a tisht of steps descends to the water, called the 
Steps of Moses, from a tradition of that being the 
spot whete the deliverer of the Jews was found 
amongst the bulrushes, 

Most of thet higher class of Turks, and indi- 
viduals holding chief public employments, have 
their residences in Cairo, where they live m much 
splendour, These are principaliv in the square of 
fel évsbehioh + it was in the garden of one of these 
that the French general Kleber was assassinated, 
Seme of the public baths are very spacious, and 
ereatly ornamented ; and severalpublic fountains 
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coffee-houses are generally very plain, and the 
shops are merely small recesses capable of hold- 
ing two or three persons. Each separate bazar 
8 usually devoted to one kind of commodity. 
Within the city the late viceroy, Mehemet Ali, 
established an extensive cotton factory; a gun 
factory, furnishing annually 10,000 muskets: a 
manufactory of saddles, bridles, knapsacks, belts, 
and every other leather equipment required for 
the army; a copper-mill, and machinery for 
boring gun-barrela, both driven by steam: a 
paper-mill and other factories, which have con- 
tinued to flourish under the patronage of his suc- 
cessors. There are also large gunpowder and salt- 
petre factories in the neighbourhood, and a large 
fan-yard on the road to Old Caito, These estah- 
lishments supply the clothing and accoutrements 
required for the army and navy of Erypt as well as 
most articles in common use throughout thecountry, 
Cairo has always been, and still is, the seat of 
the best schools fur Arabic literature and Moham- 
medan theology, The mosque of El Azhar has 
attached to it a library and college, where lectures 
on the Koran, law, ethics, mathematics, aud 
medicine are delivered to students, There are 8 
prumary schools in Cairo, which afford eduction 
to 600 boys, who are also clothed and fed. At 
Boulae there is a schoul of engineers, with 186 
pupils. At Aboosabul, within a mile of the city, 
is a preparatory school, with 1,500 pupils; a school 
of medicine, with 200 students; a veterinary 
school at Shoobra: a school for accountants; and 
schools for the artillery and cavalry service at 
Ghizeh, and elsewhere in the vicinity. ‘The preju- 
(lice azainst these schools wag at. first 50 strong 
that the government was oblired to resort to com_ 
pulsten to obtain scholars, and to give them regular 
pay. The iatter is still continued : but compulsion 
is no longer necessary to obtain pupils, Regri- 
mental schools are also established, and primary 
schools are attached te the greater number of the 
mosques, There js a printmg press at Goulac, 
from which a weekly paper in Arabie issues; and 
at which many popular works in history and 
science are printed for the use of students. "Fhe 
principal charitable institutions in 2 


and near Cairo 
are—a military hospital, in the square of El 






























tients; another large military hospital, about a 
quarter of a league frum the city, composed of 
four ranges of buildings, enclosing a square, and 
containing 64 spacious apartments, with 40 beds 
each; museums of physic and natural history; a 
chemical laboratory, and all necessary offices, Tu 
the city is a hospital for the Egyptian navy, with 
two general hospitals; and a lying-in hospital, 
under the direction of a Freneh feniale practitioner, 
with a number of pupils, 

Most European nations have vice-consuls resi- 
dent at Caird; it is the seat of the patriarch of the 
Coptic church: there are both Roman Catholic 
aud Greek convents, presided over by dignitaries 
eae patriarchs: and two English missionaries 
are established in the city, ‘There are, however, 
comparatively few Evropean inhabitants 4 Cairo, 
and they are for the most part poor and #ithout 
influence, The’ city is usually garrisoned by 
two regiments of 4,006 men cach, one stationed 
withiu the citadel, and the other encamped outside 
the walls, . 

The neighbourhood of Cairo abounds with Places 
and objects possessing great interest. lhe [Hy rit- 
mids, and the remains of the city of Ilelionalis, 
the Gn of the Seriptures, are treated of nider the 
articles Giz and Eeyvpr, About? m. N. from 
the city, the country palace of Shoobra, belonying 
to the pacha, is pleasantly situated on the bauk of | 


Jauhar, an Arab general 
caliph, 
it the 
it retained till the overthrow of the Mameluke 


residence of the pacha of the Turkish 
Egypt till 1798, when it was 
who retained it until its 
and Turks in 1807. 
ment of the Turkish rule in Egvpt, Mehemet Ali 
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the river, and connected with Cairo, for the whole 
distance, by a fine avenue of 
mores, 
scene of the victory 
Yousef Pacha, in 1800, 


acacias and syca- 
A few m, to the NE. of Shoobra is the 
obtained by Kleber over 


have been founded hy 
under the first Fatimite 
in 970. The caliph Moez afterwards male 
capital of his dominions, which distinction 


Cairo is supposed to 


sovereignty by the Turks, in 1517. Tt was the 
province of ' 
taken by the French, 
capture by the English 
Not long after the re-instate- 


became viceroy; and under him Cairo once more 
became the capital of a virtually independent and 
extensive empire, 

CAITHNESS, a marit. co, of Scotland, occupy- 
ing ita NE, extremity, having W. Sutherland, and 
Nit-and S, the ocean, Dunnet Head, on the N, 
shore of this co., lat. 589 402’ N., long, 8° 22’ W,, 
is the most northerly point in G. Britain: area 
12 square miles, or 455,708 acres, of which above 
10,000 are cultivated, 6,400 waste, and the re— 
mainder mountains, moors and mosses. The 
mountains lie principally along the confines of: 
Sutherland, terminating to the S; in the sta. 
pendous precipice called the Ord of Caithness. But 
with this exception, the rest of the country is 
mostly undulating or flat, consisting principally of 
‘asl tracts of mossy moors, covered with low 
stunted heath, and destitute of wood. Principal 
rivers, Thurso, Wick, and Dunbeath. Owing to 
its being nearly surrounded by the sed, the winters 
are less severe than mi¢ht have been expected, 
but the summers are in general cold and wet, 
Property in a few hands, and mostly entailed, 
Farms often small; and the practice of under- 
letting and of stipulating for payment of a portion 
of the rent in services of various kinds used to be 
very prevalent. These practices are now, however, 
on the decline; and notwithstanding its remote 
situation, this eo. has astouishingly improved 
within the present. eentury, by the opening of new 
roads, consolidating small farms, taking in waste 
land, improving the breeds of cattle and sheep. A 
great number of superior farm-houses and offices 
have been construeted of late years ; but, generally 
speaking, the huts of the peasantry are still pear 
and miserable, Oats, bear or bige, and potatoes, 
are the principal craps. Wick and Thurso, its onl ¥ 
towns, are, at present, the principal seats of the 
British herring fishery, Limestone is abundant, 
and is burned with turf. The inhab, of Caithness 
are of Scandinavian or Gothic origin; an d, excent 
along the border of Sutherland, Gaelie or [lerse js 
neither spoken nor understood. AIL ranks anc 
orders speak English, Caithness contains 10 pars., 
and had, m1 1801, a population of 41,111, living in 
7,437 inhabited henses, It sends 1 mem, to the 
if. of ©. for the eo,, and Wick unites with other 
boroughs in returning a representative. Co. 
constituency 512 in 1865, ‘The old valued rent 
Was 2.9; the new valuation for 1864-5 was 
102,089% The cross annual value of real property 
aasesscd to incume tax was 81,7194 in 1857, and 
102,016 in 1862, ot 

CAJAZZO, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Caserta, cap. cant, on a hill near the VYelturno, 
tim. NIt. by If. Capua, Pop. 6,200 in 1862. The 
town is very ancient, and is defended by a castle 
built by the Lombards, esides a fine cathedral, 
it has several other churches, with conveits, a 
college, a hospital, and a seminary, ts territory 
produces gaod wine, 
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CALABOZO, an inl, town of Venezuela, prov, 
Caracas, in the danes, near the Guarico river, Lim, 
N. by E. Capau; lat. 8° 55 m. N., long. 67° 42° 
W. Pop. 6,000, It has a good church, anid several 
villages surrounding its many of its inhab, are 
prosperous cattie-farmers. ‘The pools in its nagh- 
bourhood swarm with electne ccls, 

CALABRIA, a former proy. of the Neapolitan 
dominions, the most 8. portion of the kingdem of 
Italy, between 87° 46’ and 40° 7’ N, lat., and 149 89" 
and 17° 18’ E. long,; having N, the prov, Basilt- 
cata, NE. the Gulf of Taranto, SW. the Strait of 
Messina, and in the rest of its extent the Mediter- 
ranean: it comprises the chief of the two penin- 
sulas at the exiremity of Italy, and forms what is 
called the fool af the [tulfian boot, 

In most. points, Calabria affords a striking con- 
{rast to the peninsula of Otrante, on the other side 
of the Tarantine Gulf; its shores are extremely ir- 
regular, and present many capes or headlands ; the 
principal are those of Colonne and Rizzuto, on the 
E.; Spartivento, on the 5,3; and Vaticano, on the 
W. coasis: the principal gulfsy are those of Taranto 
(which it assists in forming) and Squillace, on the 
3 Gtoja and 8. Eufomia, on the W. shores, Dy 
far the yreater part of Calabria js mountaimous 5 
the principal Apemine chain enters it at Mount 
Pollino, and rus at tirst S. near the shore, as ip 
N. italy, then 1, and lastly in a SW direction to 
itsextremity, It gives off a lofty and remarkable 
branch to the E., the Silese mountains, which 
occupy Mhost of the central and wider region of 
Calabria. The Apennines here atGain a greater 
height than in the central prov. of the king. of 
Naples, and the summits of many of them are 
eovercd with snow from Dee. till March, Moute 
Sila is 4,632 ft., Monte Alte CAspromonte), 4,110 
ft., and the pass of Nicastro, 8,216 ft, above the 
jlevei of the sea, 

The plains are few, avd of no great extent; the 
largest are in the NEL, on the banks of the Crati 
and Coselle, and on the J. euast; in the W, the 
lowlands consist of only a suecession of narrow 
valleys, The mountain streams are lumerots, 
discharging themselves into both seas; the laryer 
rivers, which, however, require no particular notice, 
are mostly in the central parts of Calabria. ‘There 
are many small lakes around the 4. shore, but 
none worthy of especial notice. Calabria produces 
corn, rice, oil, wine, agrumi, and fruits of every 
kind; sifk, sugar, manna, wild honey, tobacco, 
saffron, Yesius, Hqucrice, many medicinal plants, 
and dyes; forests of ak, clm, fa1d chest; it has 
alsp veins ef vold and silver, iron, marble, and 
-alabaster; and yields besides erystal, rock salt of 
the purest kind, and sulphur, Great numbers of 
fish surround the coasts, and game abounds in 
its forests, No part of Europe preseuta more 
magnificent scenery than Calabria, On entering 
it from the N., at Monte Giordano, the undidating 
hills are lost: the Apennines assume a bold and 
steep churaeter, and are broken by deep hollows 
and ravines, and clothed with forests of massive 
timber. The Gruttian forest of Sila, which ocecu- 
pies to a gereat extent all the S. part of C. Citra, 
and the N. of . Ulora Li, consists of oak, elm, 
sweet chesnut, beech; and pine and fir toward the 
summits of the mountains: i other parts the 
Apenuines, are covered almost to their tops with 
woods of fine cypress, Jaurel, hazel, olive, orange, 
and cedar trees; uear Cariati the manna ash pre- 
vails, There ure many pastures, however, in the 
ropien of La Sila; but habitations are very thinly 
sentiered through it, and tawns or hamlets are 
very few, Aromid the coast of Calabria Citra 
there are sume cultivated (racias that near Loscto 
vickls olives, capers, saliren, cor, wil vottoil, on 
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the high lands near the sea; the latter is cultivated 
also at Cassano. ‘frees are wanting on the banks 
of the Neto, and the country about Cotrome is one 
of the most uninteresting im Calabria. From 
Jantanzaro to Squillace the ground ts level, the 
soil full of broken shelly deposit, and fertile in 
com, maize, and mulberry-trees, At. Chiaravalle 
the fiekl are cultivated with flax; the vines are 
few, cherry orchards numerous, and hedges of 
holly, woodbine, and sweet-briar, and banks of 
hearts-case, and wikl strawberry. 5S, Calabria has 
many towns and villages, various culture, and fine 
woods; its scenery is decidedly superior to that of 
Sicily, The environs of Reggio are celebrated for 
their beauty, and its neighbourhood is well stocked 
with cattle; from ‘Tropa to Montcleone the 
country is like a park, but quite unenclosedl, 
adorned with large clumps of olive-irees, Thence 
to the Apennines is a wooded vale, through which 
the Anyitola winds; beyvend this is a marshy 
equntry ; andon the banks of the Amato is the 
lield of Maida, celebrated for the action fought. 
there in 1806, N.of Nicastro the main road passes 
through a fine plain embraced by the mountains, 
and on the high grounds hence to Cosenza the 
breaks in the woods display on either side views 
of wooded vales, sprinkled with towns and villages, 
and the sea bevond. Some flat grounds prevail 
N. of Cosenza, as on the banks of the Crati, which 
are fertile in corn, vines, and mulberry-trecs, 
hut subject to malaria; towards the Gulf of 
Policastry there is a tract of pasture land, feeding 
‘many flocks of sheep. 

Calabria is subject to earthquakes: a most 
terrific visitation of this sort oecurred In PF83, 
which swallowed up a great Thany towns and 
villages, Near S$. Basile there are traces of for- 
mer voleanoes, and the soil is one mass of lava, 
Several spots are renowned for the events of 
ancient history ; numerous ate the sites of anctent 
Greuk cities, ag Svbaris, Crotona, &c.; wear Cape 
Vaticane Sextus Ponipeius defeated at sea the 
navy of Augustus. Alatic the Goth, the conqueror 
of Ttaly, was buried under one of the tributary 
streams of the Crati. No Ftalian prov. of equal 
extent possesses su many Gothic remains, 

The arts aud mannfactares of Calabria are in a 
very depressed and backward state, Silkwormns 
are cultivated largely in sume places, and silk 1s 
proadueed in tolerable quantity, and of pyrood 
quality. It has a darker evlour than in other 
Neapolitan provinces, in consequence of feeding 
the worms on the leaf of the red mulberry, which 
prevails in every part of this territory. ‘he eut- 

dition of the peasantry was formerly very bad, but 
has been greatly ameliorated since the meorpora- 
tion of the Neapolitan dominions with the kingdem 
of Italy. Nevertheless, numerous bands of robbers 
continue to show that the ofd lawlessness of des- 
Pootism has not yet been overcome; while smug- 
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| cling Js very prevalent, and outlaws and mendicant 
triars are both abunilant, | 
The peasants are neither so fall nor so gond- 
looking as those of the rest of Italy, The outline 
of their faces ‘is African; their complexion a pate 
olive, or copper-colour; thei hair coarse, black, 
jal frizzled; but they have beautiful teeth, aud 
| their connteruices are expressive, and mixed with 
a deck of melancholy and wilduess. They are 
vigorous, agile, active, and nervous* quick, gay, 
I courageous, faithfial, and hospitable; but irritable. 
janud prone to passion, In the N, a solidity, bke 
that of the Germans, is manifest in their disposi- 
d 
| 


tion; while, i the S., their manners approach 
more to those of the Greeks. Many Greeks reside 
iw oS, Calabria, who are much Iuindsomer in their 
persons aid dress than the Calabrese. The dress 
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of the latter varies; in the 8, it, is like that of the 
sictlians, and bonnets are werh; In the N. thicy 
wear hata; the men dresy in a short close jacket, 
and close hose, both of black cloth; leatheru 
gaiters, and shoes uf undrest skin, tied with thongs 
of the same; or else in a coarse long jacket, 
coming down far below the waist; wide hose full 
(f plaits; and ill-cut gaiters of coarse elothi, 
fastened across with cords: the females wear 4 


larye full-plaited petticont of dingy scarlet. The 
Calabrese speak a peeuliar Italian dialeet, pro- 
nounguy the d and ¢, the p and &, alike, They 


are geuerally poor; the marriage portion of a girl 
is frequently only a small jiece of vineyard, or 
evel a single fruit-tree. Gripsies are numMceryus, 
occupying themselves in niaking small iren 
Articles, 

Gefire the domition of the Romans, Calaliria 
was subdivided into many republics, forming part 
of Magna Grecia, a region that comprised all Ltaly 
m OF Naples. After the fall of the Western cH pire, 
it fell successively under the rule of Odoacer, Theo- 
doric, and subsequently of the Greck elInperors, 
Who possessed it till the year 029, when the Arabs, 
from Sicily, established themselves in 2 fey furts, 
Whence they extended their rule over the rest of 
the provinee. A century and a half afterwarils it 
was coljkered by the Normans, when it formed a 
peut of the dominions of Robert Guiscard, duke of 


Apucha, with the history of which provinee its | 


OW is subsequently connected, At the revy i 
lization of the old provinces, under the wavern- 
ment of the king of Italy, in 1861, Calabria was 
divided into the three new provinees of Cosenza, 
Regytio, wal Catanzaro, 

CALATOREA (an, Calagurnis Nasici), & city 
of Spain, prov, Soria, on the Cidlacos, near its con- 
tlhenee with the Ebro; 24 m. SE. Logrofio, 43 m, 
SSi. Pompeluna, Pop. 7,106 in 1857. The city 
las a cathedral and an episcopal palace. The 
naighbourbood produces grain, pulse, hemp, flax, 
fruit, wine, and ofl, This was a Roman town of 
sume note, the reputed birthplace of Quintilian. 

CALAIS, a sea-port town of France, dep. Vas- 
du-Calais, cap. cant., ou the Straits of Dever, 20 
m. NNT. Boulogne, on the Northern Raihvay of 
France. Pop, 22,084 in 1X61, The town is af a 
square form, and is well fortified: bela surrennded 
by walls and bastions, and protected on the W. 
side by a strony citadel, comminudine the town and 
harbour, aud towards the sea by several forts: the 
country round may also, in case of necessity, be 
laid under water by means of sluices, It is rene- 
rally pretty well built, the houses being of brick, 
and the streets broad and straiglit, It labours 
Wieder a deticieney of spring-water, the want of 
which is but indifferently supplied by the rain- 
water collected in cisterns, In the middle of the 
fown is the place @uraves, haying rountt it several 
ood houses, aid a liandsome Hotel de Ville. ‘The 
gate on the real to Paris, econstmieted in Luisa, is 
a fine piece of architecture. The parish chureh, 
ereeted by the English, is a large, fine buthding, 
with a lofty spire, A tower, near the Hérel de 
Ville, serves asa Helit-house: the light, which is 
revolving, being elevated 118 ft. above the level 
uf the sea. A pillar las been erected an the spot 
where Louis X VUE, landed on his return te France 
In sie, The Hotel Dessin, camprisine, besides 
an excelleng jun, # theatre, publie baths, and a 
posting establishment, is the finest buikling in the 
town. “Phe ramparts, which are planted with trees, 
furm an agrecable promenade. Calais derives its 
principal importance fram its being the nearest 
French port to England: it is only 204 m. from 
the South Foreland, and 224 m. from Dover, with 
Which, aud Londou, and other EF. 


a 





neltsli ports, it | castle, 
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has daily steam communication. The mail steamers 
from Dover, which arrive twice a day, makes the 
passage in about one hour and a half, The total 
nufober of passengers embarking and disembark- 
ing at Calais amounted to 194.953 in the year 
183, (Report of Mr. Cousul Hotham on’ the 
Trade of Calais.) The entrance to the harbour is 
between two piers, nearly +m. in length, Execl- 
lent anchorage ground exists in the onter road, 
frum 2 to 8m. NW, from tho harbour. There are, 
a tribunal of commerce, schools of hydrography 
aud design, and a public hbrary, with 12,000 vols, 
Manufactures of lace employ some 8,000 hands, 
clietty in the suburb of S#, Pierre-les-Calais, 
Vessels are fitted out for the cod, herring, and 
mackerel fisheries, and a cuusiderable trade is car- 
ried on in salt and spirits: whils the town derives 
much beneiit from the resert of travellers to antl 
from England. [t communicates with the Aa, and 
consequently with St. Omer, by means of a canal 
about 2l m. in length, 

Betward 111, took Calais, after a lengthened and 
memorable sieve, in 1347. The obstinate re- 
sistance made by the hesiesed so mueh incensed 
the conqueror, that he determined to jrut to death 
SIX principal burgesses of the town, who, to save 
ther fellow-citizens, had magnanimously placed 
themselves at his disposal. But he was adriven 
from it by the tears and entreaties of Queen 
Philippa. The English retained possessron of Calais 
for more than two centuries, or till 14458, when it 
was taken hy surprise by the Due de Guise, In 
1530 it was taken by the Archduke Albert; but in 
fav8 was restered to France by the treaty of’ 
Yervins, It deserves to be mentioned, to the 
honour of Calais, that it is one of the very few 
towns of France in which no individual lost 
his life on account of polities during the Revo- 
lution, . 

CALAIS (St.), a town of Franee, 
cap. arrond,, on the Anille, 26 m, 
Pop. 3,730 in 1861, The town has a tine Gothie 
chureh, a large square or place, and two prome- 
nades; and is the seat of a tribunal of primary 
Jurisdiction, and of a communal ealleze, There 
are manufactures of serves, linen, and eotton stutts, 
with tanneries and pglasssworks, The country 
round is barren, being principally occupied with 
heaths and forests, 

CALASCIBETTPA, a town of sicily, val. Cala- 
tanisetta, cap, cant, 16 m NE, Calataniserta. 
Pop, 5,069 in 1862, There are in the environs 
NUMerous C&VeTNs, « 

CALATABELLOTA, or CALTABELLOTA, a 
town of Sicily, val di Girgenti, on the summit of 


dép, Sarthe, 
ES. Mana. 


a lofty mountain near to, and overlooking, the | 


course of the river of the same name, 10 ni NE. 
selacea, Pop, 5,624 in 1862, The town is very 
dificult of access. T'riocate, a strong city of an- 
clent Sicily, was situated within a short dlistanee 
of the modern tewn. This city is famous in his- 
tory, from its having been the stronghold of the 
revolted slaves doting the dangerous servile in- 
surrection that broke aut in Mdeily, id or 105 
years B.C.) Osving to the strength of the city, 
aud the talents of their leader Athenio, the in= 
strgenuts were able to defend themselves for four 
years; and were not subdued till a considerable 
amy, teaided by Aquilius, the colleague of Marius, 
was sent against them. (Ancient Universa} Hist., 
xin, 20, Svo. ed.) In more modern times, Roger 
I. defeated the Saracens, with great slaughter, in 
the vicinity of this town, 

CALATAIIMI, a town of Sieily, val di Tra- 
pani, cap, cant. Tm. SW. Alcamo. Pop. 9,603 
in 1862, The town, is ugly and i built. Its 
how in ruins, stands on the summit of a 
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hill, in a commanding situatich, The environs 
are well cultivated, 

CALATAGIRONE, or CALTPAGIRONE, a 
town of Sicily, val di Catania, cap. distr., on the 
declivity of a mountain, 35 m. SW. Catania, Pop. 
28,672 in 1862, The town stands in a salubrtous 
situation, and is said to be the richest and best 
roverned city of Sicily, Streets clean, spacious, 
well paved, and tolerably lighted; many of the 
palaces and other public buildings are handsome, 
‘and the market is well supplied with provisions at 
moderate rates. It is the seat of a bishopric; has 
several churches and convents, a royal college, a 
hospital, and an orphan hospital, The tnhalitants 
are industrious, and have made the greatest pro- 
ficiency of any im the island in the useful arta. A 
kind of soft arvillaceous earth is found here, and 
manufactured into tolerable imitations of the 
Saxon porcelain; groups of figures, 1 the various 
castumes of Sicily, are alse formed from it with 
infinite tuste, The neighbourhood affords saffron 
and yellow ochre, bistre, soda, and other colouring 
materials, A grand festival and fair ts held for 
fifteen days in October, during which great. sales 
are made of cattle, cloth, honey, wax, poultry, 
and agricultural produce. 
the existence of sepulchres and other remains of 
antiquity, to occupy the site of the Hybla Hearea 
of the ancients, 

CALATANISETTA, a town of Sicily, cap. 
prov. of the same name, m a large and fertile 
plain, near the right bank of the Salso, 62 m. SE, 
Palermo, Pop. 14,911 in 1862, The town is well 
built; has broad and straight strects, a fie square ; 
is defended by a castle, and has a civil and crimi- 
nal court, In its environs, at a place named Terra 
Pilata, are two salses that emit hydrogen gas, 

CALATAYUD (an, Billilis), a city of Spain, 
Aragon, cap, district, on the Jalon, at its con- 
fluence with the Jiloca, at the foot of a hill, 45 m, 
SW. Saragossa, 115m, NE. Madnd, on the railway 
from Saragossa to Madrid. Pop. 9,830 in 1857. ‘The 
town has a large square, full of shops; pleasant 
and shady promenades, a fountain with eleven jets 


It is supposed, from | 
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donations, The omder was then regularly orga- 
nised, in two classes, one for the service of the 
choir, and the other for the field; but the knights, 
on the death of Raymond, separated themselves 
from the monks, and chose 2 grand master distinct 
from the abbet, who returned with his monks to 
Fitero, The knights subsequently acquired great 
fame and riches in their contests with the Moors ; 
but having sustained serious reverses, and quatrel- 
ling among themseives, the pope adjudged the 
grand-mastership in perpetuity to the crown of 
Spain, . 

CALCUTTA, a celebrated city of Hindostan, 
prov. Bengal, cap. of the British dom. in the East, 
and seat of the supreme governm., in a level tract 
on the I, side of the Hooghly river, an arm of the 
Ganges, about. 100 m. N, of the Bay of Bengal ; 
lat, 22° 23° N., long. 88° 28’ E, Pop, 413,182 in 
1861, of whom 274,335 Hindoos, and 110,918 Ma- 
hometans. This pop. 18 exclustve of about 180,006 
dwellers in the environs who come daily inte the 
city, On approaching Calcutta from the sea, the 
stranger is atruck with the magnificence of its 
appearance ; the clegant villas on each side of the 
river; the government botanical gardens; the 
spires of the churches and temples, and the strong 
and regular citadel of Fort William, Including 
Fort William, the Esplanede, &c., Calcutta ex- 
tends along the bank of the river, from Kidderpore 
to Cossipore, a distance of 6 m., with a variable 
breadth, but averaging about 14m, A handsome 


quay, ealled the Strand, is continued for 2 or 3 m, 


along the bank, from the point at which the espla- 
nade meets the city: it is raised 40 ft. above low 
water mark, and fumished with about thirty prin- 
cipal ghauts, or flights of steps, for landing, The 
Hooghly is here about a mile in width at high 
water, or at least twice as broad as the Thames 
belew London Bridge, and is, like that river, 
crowded with shipping ; vessels of all descriptions 
being able to Hie almost close to the quay. The 
resitlences of Enropeans are mostly detached from 
each other, built in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, and situated in Chowringhee (the 8, 


dean, and a maguificent devadero; an episcopal; portien of the etty, tying at the edge of a portion 


alace; a hall for the meetings of the Junta; a 
house of industry, two hospitals, and barracks for 
4,000 treops. Streets and houses regulariy built: 


of the esplanade}, or in the suburbs in that quarter, 
as dzarden Reach, where the villas exhibit much 
beauty, and are surrounded by plantations of 


there are three bridges over the river. It has! mango, jack, and other fruit trees, ‘The citadel, 
several elementary schools, and two grammar-; or Fort Wiliam, which stands near Kidderpore, 


schools, with manufactures of common cloths, 
brawn paper, and leather, The soil abounds in 
cathartic salts, and there are Several chalybeate 
springs, and extensive caverns, from whose roofs 
han coneretions, said to be sulphate of lead. 
This was a Roman town, and is celebrated as 
being the birthplace of Martial, who has eulegised 
‘its manufactery of arms, 

CALATRAVA LA VIEJA, in Spain, the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Calatrava, the Oretum 
or Oria of the Homans, on the Guadiana, prov. 
La Mancha, 12 NI, Cuidad Real, 15 m. N. Alma- 
ero. The order of the Kmehts of Calatrava had 
its origin here, The city being menaced by the 

ooTs, in 1158, was abandoned by the Templars, 


about 4m. SW. the cit, 13 not only the strongest 
and most complete fortress in India, but in the 
British dominions; itis, however, large, and would 
require for its proper defence, 10,000 men, Ii. is 
an ovtaron; the five faces on the land site are 
regular, the three ethers, toward the river, vary 
accarding to circumstances. The bastions have 
very salient onllons, and every curtain is covered 
with a large half-moon, mounting twenty-six 
pieces ofcannon: the outworks are very extensive, 
but not much raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, and Fort William dees not, 
therefore, make an imposing appearance from 
without. It contains an excellent arsenal, and a 
eannon-foundry ; its interior is beautifully laid 


who had hekt it for ten years, and Sancho IIL. | out in walks and grass-plets, shaded with rows of 
promised it to any one who would undertake its | trees, intermixed with piles of shells and cannon 


defence, 


a ee ee 


Ravmond, abbot of Fitero, and Diego ; halls, 


It is usually garrisoned by one strong 


Velasquez, offered themselves fur the task, and; European regiment, two native regiments, and a 
were furnished with money, arms, and ime | strong detachment of artillery ; was built by Lord 
nitions. A crusade was proclaimed, and plenary | Clive soon after the battle of Plassey; and has 
indulgences were yranted to all who should be: cost from first to last 2,000,000Z Calcutta has no 


found at the defence of Calatrava. 


The Moors, {defence other than this fortress; the ditch and 


alarmed at the report of these preparations, aban- | mound, constructed by the early settlers as a barrier 


doned their enterprise, and Velasquez, in his turn, 
made several incursions into their territertes, On 
this, the king confirmed the grant, with new 


against the Mahrattas, were destroyed by Marq. 
Wellesley, and their place ts now occupied by the 
‘circular road,’ which marks the boundary of the 
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liberties of Caleutta, and of the administration of 
English law, Between the fort and the city there 
is an extensive open plain called the Esplanade, 
being a continuation of the glacis, the fashionable 
resort for driving and riding. On it is the rovern- 
mept-house, in a line with which there is a range 
af very handsome dwelling-houses, Chowringhee, 


formerly a collection of huts, is now a Village of 


paiuces, and extends for a considerable distance 
inte the country, Behind Chowringhee, the native 
or * Black Town’ stretches along the river to the 
N., and exhibits a remarkable contrast to the part 
Inhabited by Europeans, Its streets are dingy, 
Harrow, and crooked, and consist of huts of cart]: 
baked in the san, or of tyisted bamboos, inter- 
spersed here and there with ruinous brick bazaars, 
pools of dirty water, cocoa-trees, and little gardens, 
and a few large and fine, but generally very dirty 
houses, of Grecian architecture, the residences of 
wealthy natives, There are some small Mosques 
of pretty architeeture, and very neatly kept, and 
some payotas, but mostly ruinous and decaved : 
the religion of the people of Bengal being chiefly 
CONSHHCNOUs in their worship of the Ganges, and 
Wi some ugly painted wooden or plaster idols, 
with all manner of heads and ams, which are set 
up in different parts of the city. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastiugs, large 
sums were spent in the improvement and ventila_ 
tion of Calcutta; a street. 60) ft. wide was carried 
through its centre in its longest: diameter, and 
‘several squares were laid epen, each having a 
tank or reservoir in the middle, surrounded by 
planted walks. The largest aquare, which is near 
the 5. extremity, is 500 yards on each side, and 
contains a tank 60 ft, deep, There are no covered 
ways, 48 in the cities of Persia and Turkey, 
though, from the violent heats and rains, such 
would be very desirable. The bazaars in the 
native town are very inferior, and the shops and 
Warehouses have all a mean appearance: the 
public buildings there are few and small. and there 
Is not a single minaret in the whole place. The 
most remarkable public edifiee is the government- 
house, which was built by the Marguis Wellgsicy, 
and consists of a centre and four wings, connected 
together by circular passages, so constricted as to 
obtain the benetit of rhe airfrom whichever quarter 
the wind blows, The wings contain the private 
Apartments, and that on the NE. the couneil- 
room 3; the centre has two very line rooms, the 
upper one ef which is the ball-raum, and both are 
Hi¢chted by a profusion of lustres, while at the 
same time they exhibit much good taste: the 
architecture of mast of the building is of the Fonie 
order, The other chief edifices are the town and 
custom-houses, the mint, St. Jolin’s cathedral, 
akd another English church, all of which are con- 
tignous to the government-house: the Seotch 
Presbyterian church, a very handsome strneture ; 
the Portuguese, Greek, and Armenian churches ; 
the courts of justice, barracks, gaol, and hospitals, 
There are many publie colleges and benevolent 
lustitutions; as the Hindoo, Mobammedan, and 
Anpilo-Indian coieves, and the college at Fort 
William ; the Calcutta erammar, free, and other 
charity schools: the militaty aud female orphan 
asylums ; and poor-funds: ‘besides many bible, 
missionary, and other relisrious associations, On 
the NW, side of the river are the extensive suburb 
of Howrah, opposite the ‘Black Town,’ and the 
botanic garden, opposite the citadel, Near the 
latter is the bishop's college, a handsome building 
m the Elizabethan Gothie style, occupying tlirce 
sides of a quadrangle 150 fi. equare, erected in 
I820, for the education of a elerieal bady, by the 
Aocioty for the Propagation of the Gosuel. ct ihe 
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suggestion of Bishop Middleton. The botanic 
garden is beautifully laid out, and covers 300 


acres of ground: between it and the bishop’s col- 


lege there is an extensive plantation of teak, 


which, although not in its native soil, thrives ex- 
ceedingly well) There qre several dry and other 
docks on both sides the river, in which vessels of 
any size Inay be built and Tepaircd; but the ships 
constructed here are of inferior durability to those 
built at Bombay, in consequence of the framework 
being of inferior wood, and the visibie portion¢ 
and upper works alone of teak; all the timber in 
Caleutta also, without the fact being outwardly 
Obvious, suffers greatly from the devastations of 
the white ant. Tn every part, this city is-covered 
by an amazing multitude of little pools, or reser- 
voirs, yet the soil on which it stands 13 remarkably 
deficient in springs, none having been met with 
even after boring down 14} ft., till 1828, and sub- 
sequently, when Dr, Strong found some in isolated 
spots, at a depth of 70 ft. The drainings of the 
place, with such portions of the refuse as are not 
devoured by crows, kites, vuitures, adljutants, and 
pariah-dogs, which abound in the streets, and at 
night by foxes and jackals from the surrounding 
country, are conveyed away, by a canal, to a 
large shallow salt Jagune about 44 m. distant, to- 
wards the EF, Between the city and this lagune 
the country is filled with gardens, orchards, and 
villages, but is little inhabited by Europeans. The 
tract to the N, is drier, healthier, aud more open : 
and the two great roads to Dumdum, the artnlery 
cantonment, aud Barrackpore, the country seat of 
the sovernor-general, lie over a vast extent of 
fertile country, divided into rice-fields, otchards, 
aid gardens, and swarming with population, The 
vicinity of Culentta is very pleasing; ag soon as 
its boundary is passed, the roads wind through 
beautiful villages, overhung with the finest and 
most picturesque foliage the world cat show, of 
the banyan, the palm, the tamarind, and the 
bamboo. Sometimes the glade opens to plaing 
covered with the rice-harvest, or to a sitht of the 
broad, bright river, with its ships and wooded 
shores ; sometimes it contracts into little winding 
tracks, through fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages : 
the gardens fenced in with hedges of aloe and pine- 
apple; the cottages neater than those of Calcitta, 
and mostly of mats and white wicker-work, with 
thatched roofs and cane verandahs, with gourds 
trailing over them, and the broad, tall plantains 
clustering round them, The rainy season at Cal- 
cutta generally beains about June 12, and termi. 
nates Oct, 14. “Phe average fall of rain for threo 
recent vears was 583 inches; the annual 
mean of the barometer jis 99-7 643; of the ther- 
mometer, #8° 13°, The most pleasant and tempe- 
rate period of the year 1s fram Oct, to March; by 
the middle of April, the weather becomes oppres- 
sively hot, often rising to 100° Bahr, 

Calcutta enjoys a very extensive internal navi- 
gation, by means of the Ganges, and its numerous 
armas and tributaries: and it monopolises the 
whole of the external trade of Bengal. The total 
value of the imports into Calcutta, including 
treasure, amounted te 20,240,9432 in 1860; to 
15,024,0752 in 1861+ and to 14,294,9877, in 1862, 
The total value of the exports was 12,125,8071 in 
1860; 12,577,760 in 1s61; anc 12,704,9312 in 
1862, During the same three years, the shipping 
of Calcutta was as follows, In 1860, there entered 
262 vessels, of 117,861 tons, and cleared B42, of 
(67,306 tons; 1861, there entered 236 vessels, of 
101,225 tons, and there cleared 858, of 161,823 


tons, Finally, in 1862, there entere:| 428 vessels,, 
of 198,234 tons, and there cleared 718 vessels, of 
wat cy] tea! Fea ag , © . «@ _ 
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given are exclusive of the coasting trade, which is | numerous in Calcutta than anywhere else in India ; 
very considerable. Innumerable small craft daily | they are intelligent, industrious, and generally 
arrive from the interior, laden with the produce | well educated, and possess a degree of consideration 
and manufactures of the different provs,; and the ! in the.eyes of the native population, though they 
Calcutta market is well supplied with an abut-: are without any political influence. All of them 
dance of excellent provisions: game, snipes, wild ‘speak English, as well as the nattve dialect. 
ducks, teal, and ortolans, are comparatively cheap ; | Mauy of the halt-easte femaics, daughters of mo- 
stall-fed venison is as fat asin England, but with-! thers of high caste, are educated in the seminaries 
out flavour: an immense variety of fraits of fine; in and near Calcutta, and often marry Europeans, 
quality appear on European tables: and an ex-{ when they are said to make most unexceptionable 
quisite luxury is met with in the f&paswt or | wives and mothers: their children, in this case, 
mango-fish (so called because it is m season with | lose in one or two gencrations all distinctive mark 
the mango fruit), and whieh has been hitherto | of their Indian origin, A considerable number of 
found only in the rivers of Hengal, the Birman | the new zemindars, and the retired traders who 
empire, and the Camboja rivers, have become wealthy, reside in Calcutta; where 
The commercial prosperity of Calcutta has| they have houses handsomely furnished in the 
greatly imerceascd sinee the establishment of a uropean style; drive the best horses and equi- 
railway svstem in India, The Caleuttaand South | pares; have adopted English habits and tastes ; 
Eastern railway was opened throughout dan. 22nd, | speak the inglish language ; enter into the politics 
1X03: the ‘Mastern Bengal, from Calcutta tojof the British empire, and are not ignerant of 
Daeca, was opened Nov. loth, 1862; and the) English literature. With all this, the education 
‘East Endian,’ fram Calcutta to the Northern | of their sens is often miserably neglected, and 
Pravinees, was opened as far as Benares, Dec. | they turn out mere spendthrifts; but the faet 
nid. 162. By nieans of these lines, the city has | is sufficiently and generally manifest, that the na- 
beceme one of the central points of railway com- | tive inhabitants of all ranks show a willing- 
munication m Judie. _ i ness to Jearn and speak FIenglish, an increasing 
The population ef the city is unequally distri- | anxiety to send their children to school, and a 
buted: its N. and central portions, especially the etowing neglect of caste'and other national pre- 
fornicr, are very densely inhabited; the 5, part much | judices. 
less so, owing to the dwellings of Europeans being | The great. bulk of the natives have a very bad 
so much more widely dispersed, Calcutta is the | character, being profictents in intrigue, falschood, 
scat of the chief Protestant bishop ef India ef the | and chicanery ; prone to perjury, theft, gambling, 
Established Chureh of England; of the supreme | and ail kinds of dishonesty; and of a cowardly 
eourts of justice ; of one of the eourts of circuit disposition : but it is cenerally admitted that the 
and appeal for the presidency of Bengal; of a! morality of the native inhabitants of Caleutta is 
vicar-apostolic of the Romish church, with autho- | at a lower ebb than that of those in the provincial 
rity over 14 priests and £0 churches, one of which | districts, A perceptible amendment in the morals 
is in that city, _ ; and pursaits of the people is, however, said to be 
Kuropean society in Calcutta is gay and convi- | taking place. The DBengalee dialect, which had 
vial ; aud fetes and diuner-parties, both numerous | long been looked on with much prejudice’ by the 
aid splendid, are given by the government officers | natives of India, is now reviving, and various 
and wealthy private individuals, A certain degree | works are published in it every vear. Numerous 
of formality and stiffness is, however, very preva- | periodical works, and newspapers, issue from the 
lent: and the Lrahminical institution af crtstes press, There sre several distinguished scientitiec, 
watld appear to have communicated itself tu all: literary, and other associations in Calcutta; asthe 
ranks and classes of Muropeans, Asiatic Society, which owes its origin to Sir W, 
Bishop Heber observes in his * Journal’ that the | Jones; the Medical and Physieal, Agricultural 
large dinner-parlics, in addition te the geographical | and Horticultural Societies: the Chamber of Com- 
situation, and other local peculiarivies : the aspect | merce, and the ‘Trade Association, 
and architecture of the place; the multitude of | In 1698 the British factory was removed thither 
servants. and want of furniture m the houses, ¢ from Hooghly; but in the early part of the last 
tend, ex¢cept in respect of climate, to give Caleutta a | century Calcutta was buta paltry village, belong- 
striking resemblance to Petersberg, Besides private | mg to the Nuddea district, and inhabited chictly 
parties, there are public subscription assemblies, hy hushanidmen, Chowringhee was also but a stray- 
With contersuzioni, converts, and a theatre, thouglt | rling village. and a forest jungle, interspersed here 
the latter is but little frequented. It is usual with | and there with patches of culfivated land, eovered 
Turopeans to rise early, the pleasantest part of the; what is now the Esplanade, so late a8 1756, In 
day being the first of the merning; after ¢iffie | that year Suraja-ul-Dowlah, the soubahdar of 
(lunch), which is taken between 2 and 3 o'clock, Bengal, dispossessed the English of theirsettlement ; 
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many persons, daring: the sunimner licats, retire te | on which oceasion 146 Englishmen, who had been 
slvep for two or three hours; at suuset the fashion- | left to defend the factory, were shut up at night in 
able drives of the Lsplanade are crowded with | the black hole (a part of the old fort, taken down 
European velucles of all sorts, and the dinner-hour : in 1818), of which number only 23 were found 
saxon after succeeds, The equipages of Calcutta! alive next morning. Col. Clive, with some Madras 
enibrace barouches, chariots, tiiburies, gigs, &e.. as | troops, retook Caleutta Jan. 1, 1757; since which 
in England, drawn by a breed of horses which | it has been quietly retained by the British, and 
bave been greatly improved through the govern- | risen to its present degree of importance. 

ment stud and impertations from Europe and ,ALDER a river of England, in Yerkshire, 
Arahia: but a grotesque and peculiir appearance | rises on the SE. side of Bolesworth-hill, in the grand 
strikes the eye of the European in the intermixture | central range of English mountains, and flowing 
of Asiatic costumes, and Llack coachmen, in the | ian E, direction, at a little distance from Halifrx 
scene, Most visits ata short distance are paid in | aud Dewsbury, and past Wakefield, unites with 
palanquins, Che bearers of which are from Balasore, | the Atre at Castleford. This river is of great im- 
Behar or the nerthern Carcars, and run silently, | portanee in the canal system of Yorkshire and 
hare-headed, and almost naked, The Anglodndian, | Lancashire, and has been rendered navigable fora 
or hialf-easte population, the product of an inter- | great part of its course. Another river of the 
eaurse between lurupeatis anc natives, are more | same name rises on the W, side of the same hill, 
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and flowing W., falls into the Ribble, It 
indorior importance, (See Hunter.) 

CALICUT, a marit, distr. of Hindostan, prov, 
Malabar, which see, | 

CALICUT, 4 marit. town af Hindostan, cap. of 
the above district, und of the prov, Malabar, 83 m, 
SW. Seringapatam, and 380 m. WSW. Madras: 
lat. 119 18° Ny, long. 75° 50’ E. Pup, estimated at 
24,000. The principal exports are pepper, teak, 
sadal-woud, cardamoms, coir, cordage, and wax ; 
but Calicut is destitute of any good harbour, 
This was the first place in India made by the 
ortugruese under Vasco de Gama, who arrived here 
isth May, 1498. In 1509 the Portuguese were re- 
pulsed, with great slaughter, m an attack on the 
Place, and their commander killed, In 1766 it was 
taken by Hyder Ali, and Tippeo afterwards de- 
stroyed the fort and town, obliging the inhabitants 
to migrate to Nelluru: but on the conquest of the 
prov, by the British in 1790, most of them returned 
to it, and im 1800 Calieut again numbered 5,000 
howses, 

CALIFORNIA, a state of the North American 
Onion, $4th in number of the Waited States, ex- 
tending along the W. coast of Nort), America, from 
the 824° te qo N, lat., having S. the peninsula 
of Lower California and the river Gila, by which | 
tt is divided from Mexico; E. the Rio Grande or | 
Del Norte; and N. the stale of Oregon, from | 
which it is civided by the 42nd parallel of lat. | 
Area 188,989 Bquare Mm. 3 pop. 79,994 in 1860, of - 
Whom 84,919 were Chinese, 236 Mexican half | 
breeds, and 17,562 Indiana. The state, throughout | 
its area, is mountainous, and the Sierra Nevada 
extends, under different names, and with different | 
altitudes, in a nearly continuous chain, from the | 
“.cxtremity of the peninsula to Russian America, 
it is remarkable for its paraliclism and proximity | 
to the sea, its great elevation, and its numerous | 
voleanic peaks, stretching far abave the line of | 
perpetual snow. Its distance from the coast Varies 
from 150 to 200 m., so tat the area of this portion | 
of the country exceeds 100,000 sq.m. The ereat, 
mowitain-wall of the Sierra Nevada intercepts the 
warm winds charged with Yapour, which sweep | 
across the Pacific Qeoan, precipitates their accumu. | 
lated moisture in fertilising rains aid snows pen 
its western flank, and leaves cold and dry winds to 
jass on to the E, Hence the characteristic differ 
ence of the two rerious—mild ness, fertility, and a 
superb vegetable kingdem on the ene side, com- 
parative barrenness and cold on the other, | 

Between the latitude of $4° and 4 1°, a range of | 
| low mountains or hills runs close along the shore, 

the culminating pore of which, the Monte del 
dhavolo, cloxe to the bay of Sun Francisco, attains | 
to the height of 3,674 ft. ‘The valley between 
this coast chain and the gTand barrier of the Sierra 
Nevada comprises the valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joayuin, 500 min length, and by far the 
most valuable portion of California, The westem 
flank of the Sierra belongs to the latter, Jtis a 
long, wide slope, timbered ang erassy, with inter- 
vais of arable land, copiously watered with ny- 
merous and bold streams, and withont the cold 
which its name and altitude might imply. It is 
from 40 to 70 m. in width from the sulnmut of the 
mountain to the termination of the foot hills on 
the edge of the valleys below, Timber holds the 
lirst place am®ng the products of this slupe, the 
whole being heavily wooded, first with oaks, 
which preduminate to about half the elevation of 
athe mountain, and then with pines, cypress, and 
cedars, the pines predominating; and henee called 
the plue region, as that below is called tie oak 
region, though mixed with othor trees. ‘The 
highest summits of the Sierra are naked, massive 
You I, 
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granite rocks, covered with show, im sheltered 
places, all the yoar round. Acorns of uncommon 
size, and not bad taste, used for food by the In- 
cians, abound on sume of the oaks, The cypreag, 
pines, and cedar are ‘between 100 and 250 ft. in 
height, and from 5 to*a? ft. in diamoter, with clean 
solid stems, (Grass abounds on almost all parts of 
the slope, except tewards the highest summits, 
and is fresh and preen all the year round, being 
neither killed by cold in Winter, nor dried by want 
of rain in summer. The foot hills of the slope are 
sufficiently fertile and gentle to admit of good 
stttlemeuts, while valleys, coves, beaches, and 
meadows of arable land aze found throughout. 
Many of the numerous streams, some of them 
amounting to considerable rivers, which flow down 
the mountain side, make handsome, fertile valleys, 
and furnish good water power, ‘The climate, in 
the lower part of the slope, is that of constant, 
spring, 

The principal feature in the country between 
the Sierra Nevada and the ocean 18 the great bay 
or inlet of the sea called han Francisco, It has a 
Harrow entrance about 1m. in width, in about 37¢ 
48° N. lat. Within it expands into a noble basin 
stretching NNW. and SSE, 60 or 70 m,, and It, 
thont 56 m., behig divided into the three great 
rompariments of San Pablo ep the N., Santa 
Clara on the $., and Suisvon Bay on the E., and 
affording accommodation to all the navies of all 
ihe countries in the world, Its coast. line, which 
exttads to about 275 m,, is highly diversified, 
displaying a singularly rich and varied dutline, 
The great. rivers, the Sacramento from the N,, and 
the San Joaquin trom the S., fall inte this bay. 
Phe lower parts of the valleys through which these 
rivers flow unite at the bottom of the bay, and 
form au immense plain, stretehing N, and §, above 
20) m. "This great. valley has at some former 
period been evidently a Jake; and were it 10f for 
the streams which flow into them from the moun- 
tains, the rivers by which it is watered would be 
quite dry in the summer months. ‘he seil is a 
deep, black, alluvial mould, porous and extremely 
fertile, It was Jurmerly overflowed by the rivers 
in the rainy season: and the embankment hag 
been one of the first objects to which the attention 
of the settlers was directed, Both rivers, but 
especially the Sacramento, afford every facility 
for steam navigation, In the lipper part of the 
of the San Jouquin, hetween 35° and BG49 
Jat. is the Tulare (Muirush) Lake, surrounde:| by 
exicnslve swamps overgrowo with luxuriant bul- 
» and receiving all the streams in the 8, 
end of the valley, In the wet Sason it attains to 
a great size. its surplus waters being discharged 
Into the San Joaquin. In the (dry season it is 
reduced within comparatively narrow boundaries, 
and 18 in some places fordable. 

The appearance of the N. and S. portions of 
California differs considerably, the former being 
much better wooded than the latter, Below the 
89th des. lat. the forests are limited to some scat- 
tered groves af otk in the valleys and aloug the 
borders of the streams; and of red wood on the 
riiges and in the Sorges of the hills, the latter 


being: sometimes, also, covered with dwartisit 
Shrubs, With these exceptions the coun is 


clothed in the wet season with th 
consisting cither of different Grasses, or of wild 
Gate. which, in the yalleys especially, grow most 
uxurtantly. But in the latter part of the dry. 
season it has a burnt-up, scorched appearance, anc 
is often subjected to devastating fires, N. of the 
vith deg. lat, the forests are extensive and valy- 
able ; and are fitted to afford all but inexlaustible 
supplies of timber, 
k RFR 
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The temperature is a good deal higher than 
in the corresponding latitudes on the E, coast of 
America. ‘The year is divided into two seasons,— 
the wet, extending from April to November, and 
the dry. In the former the rains, though not 
by any means continuous, art frequent and heavy, 
In the S. parts of the country the dry season 
commences earlier and continues longer than in 
the N, uring the prevalence of the latter the 
district immediately contiguous to the shore 1s 
infested with fogs and coll winds from the sea. 
But within the coast range, the climate is delight- 
ful ; the heat tn the middle of the day not. being 
so great aa to hinder labour, while the nights are 
cool and pleasant. 

The country, particularly in the N., is well 
suited to the growth of wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, Wild oats, indecd, ax already noticed, grow 
in vast, quantities all along the coast, and as far 
inland as the sea-breeze has any matertal influence, 
Potatoes, tutnips, carrots, and all the edible roots 
of the Atlantic coast of America, with apples, 
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pears, preaches, vines, and other fruits, attain to. 


the greatest perfection. In the xseuthern valleys 
between the coast-hills and the Sierra the climate 
is sufficiently hot to mature maize, rice, and 
tohacen, ‘fhe heat and drought of summer make 
irrigation a most important auxiliary in farming 
operations ; but it ig net indispensable. Van- 
ecouver found, in 1792, at the mission of San 
Buonaventura, lat. 849 16°, apples, pears, plums, 
figs, oranges, prapes, peaches, and pomegranates 
yrowint together with the plantain, banana, cocoa~ 
nut, sugar-cane, and indige, and all yielding fruit 
in abundance, and of excellent quality. Lhumboldt 
says that the olive off of California is equal to that 
of Andalusia, and the wine like that of the Canary 
Jslands. ‘The valleys are overgrown with wild 
mustard, the vineyards and olive orchards are 
deeayed and neglected; and in a few places only 
do we see the evidences of what the country 1s 
capable. At San Buonaventura the olive trees 
are often found in January, bending under the 
weight of neglected fruit; and the mission of 
San Luis Obispo (lat. 35°} is distinguished far the 
excellence of its olives, which are jiner and larger 
than those of the Mediterranean, 

Among the wild animals are bisona, bears, 
wolves, foxes, wild cats, polecats, otters, beavers, 
hares, rabbita, and a profusion of other kinds of 
yame. Large herds of a peculiar varicty of deer, 
of a gigantic size, with horve of a correspondiug 
magnitude, and great swiftness, are found in the 
forests and grassy plains. They used to be taken 
by the éasso, and sometimes by the artifice, de- 
scribed by Humboldt, of the Indians disguising 
themselves with the skins and herns of captured 
animals tit! the herd came within reach of their 
arrows! (Nouvelle Espagne, ii. 284.) The bison 
is hunted for its skin, which ia used in many parts 
_of Spanish America as a bed or carpet. Otters 
and. beavers are foun in all the rivers, lakes, and 
bays; but their numbers have greatly decreased 
since the country began to be settled, The sea 
contains exbaustless stores of fish, 

But the vegetable and animal products of this 
rerion, however important, are reckoned af but 
little account, compared with its mineral produce, 
particularly with the gold found in the beds of 
come of its rivers and ravines. The discovery of 
these auriferous deposits has rendered California an 
object. of universal interest, and has directed to 
her shores an unparalleled amount of emigration, 
There are three distinct gold-regions in the state, 
thouh the first two are connected by outlying 
placers and jeads, Ist, Phe fvastern ftayge, @X- 


tending from the summit-ridge of the mountaius Iron is 
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to within about 25 m. of the edge of the plains. | 
Tn 1859 this district was supposed te possess about 
1,000 sq.m. of available mining territory, includ- 
ing beth placers and veins of gold-bearing quartz. 
Ond. The Middle Placers, situated at about an 
average distance of 20 m. from the line of the 
higher foot-hilis, and having its western border 
within about 4 m. of the edge of the plains, This 
(istrict covers an area of about 6,000 sq. m., and 
the mining is mainly gold-washing. Srl. The 
Valiey mines, which are situated among the lower 
foot-hills of the mountains, and extend thence 
westward on to the eastern eflge of the plains of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento to an extent of 
from 3 to5 m. These mines extend from north to 
south a linear distance of about 250 m. The 
amount of territory eccupicd by these mines is 
probably not less than 6,000 sq.m, The profitaiite 
mining of the deposits in these, as in the middle 
placers, has required the construction of extended 
watercourses for the washing of the gold from the 
sind and gravel, ‘The flood of 1861-62 laid bare 
many new deposits in this region, The varieties 
of mining are—Placer mining, which bears con- 
siderable analogy to coal mining in Pennsylvania, 
adits being driven into the hills, and often through 
solid rock, to the locality where the gold deposit 
exists. Hydraulic mining, where a broad, open 
(itch is carried through the hills, and the sides 
washed down by directing a powerful stream of 
water cu them. River mining, in which, when 
the rivers are. low, the streams are diverted from 
their courses by means of flumes, tail-races, de., 
and the beds of the rivers thus exposed and their 
sands washed fer gold. ‘This can only be carried 
on for about six months of the vear, Gulch min- 
ing, in which a large fume is formed below the 
surface of the earth in such.a manner as to receive 
all the adjacent streams after being used by the 
miners, And lastly, Quartz mining, which requires 
a considerable investment. of capital, but is profit- 
able. In this description of mining the gold-bearing 
quartz is crushed by powerful stamps, im milis 
driven by steam, water, or mule power, to the 
fineness of flour, and then the gold taken up by 
means of quicksilyer by the usual washing pro- 
cess. In January, 1859, there were nearly 300 
mills in operation, with an aggregate of 2,610 
The cost of machinery 
was estimated at 3,270,000 dollars. The entire 
receipts of gold from California at the mint and 
its branches up to June 30, 1862, was 528,145,660 
dollars. The estimates of well-informed statis- 
ticians give about 20 per cent. additional as the 
amount shipped direct to England, retained in the 
state as gold dust, or manufactured, previous to 
1857. Since that time, the direct shipment to 
foreign ports has been somewhat larger; and it 
would probably vary very little from the fact, if 
we estimated the entire yield of the Califormia 
gold-mines to July 1, 1862, at 650,060,000 doilars. 
(The National Almanac, 1864.) 

{old is not the only valuable mineral yielded 
by California, Silver is known to exist, and has 
been profitably mined in El Dorado, Mariposa, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Clara counties; and most 
of the gold contains a considerable proportion ef 
silver, About 3,000,000 dollars worth have thus 
been obtained since the discovery of gold im Cali- 
fornia. Copper, strongly impregnf&ted with gold 
and silvery, is found in Placer, El Dorado, Shasta, 
and other counties. Quicksilver in the form of 
cinnabar is largely produced at the New Almaden, 
Guadaloupe, Aurora, and other mines; and’ im 1862, 
aside from the heme consumption, the export of 
that metal reached the sum of 1,112,654 dollars. 
found in large quantities and various 


forms all along the coast range; in Placer 
county in a condition approaching to native iron 
in purity, and in Mariposa county in the form of 
hydrate, Sulphate of iron in large quantities 
occurs near Santa Cruz, aud magnetic iron in the 
aante region, Platinum is almost as widely dis- 
persed through the state as gold, though in 
smaller quantities; osmium and iridium are 
usually associated with it. Tin is also found in 
several parts of the state, and will probably ere 
long be mined with advantage, Chromium, 
sypsum, nickel, antimony, bismuth, sulphur, lead, 
salt, nitrate of potassa (saltpetre), borax, coal in 
large quantities and of good quality, marble of 
extraordinary beauty,‘ alabaster, ‘granite, buhr- 
stone, lime, &e., are the other principal mineral 
products of the state. Mineral springs abound. 

Jt was known from the statements of the earlier 
Visitors of the country, that gold had been found, 
or was believed to exist, in Califurnia; but these 
statements had been either forgotten, or made no 
Impression, and it was not. till late in May. or 
early in June, 1848, that the auriferous deposits 
were discovered that. attracted so much attention, 
and hack such wonderful results, They were found 
on the 5. fork of the American river, a tributary 
of the Sacramento, at a place now called Coloma. 
The news of the discovery and of the wnpa- 
ralleled richness of the deposits spread with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; and before the end of the 
Season about 4,000 men had been attracted to 
the spot, and their enterprise had been rewarded 
by the acquisition of gold worth 1,000,0002, 
sterlmg. During the following winter informa- 
tion of the discovery spread on all sides, and to a 
great distance; and im the season of 1849, immi- 
grants of all descriptions, and from the remotest 
countries, including Americans, Mexicans, Peru- 
vians, Chilinos, Europeans, South-sea islanders, 
and Chinese crowded in swarms to the Saera- 
mento and its affluents. A camp of at least 
10,000 Mexicans is said to have been formed. 
‘They had,’ says an cve-witness, ‘quite a city of 
tents, booths, and log cabing; hotels, resturants, 
stores, and shops of all descriptions, furnishingr 
whatever money could procure. Ice was brought 
from the Sicrra, and ice-creams added to other 
luxuries, An inclosure made of the tranks and 
branches of trees, and lined with cotton cloth, 
served ag a sort of amphitheatre for bull-fighta : 
other amusements, characteristic of the Mexicans, 
were to be seen in all directions,’ The foreigners 
resorted principally to the 8, mines, which eave 
them a great superiority in numerical force over 
the Americans, and enabled them to take pos- 
session of some of the richest in that part of the 
country, 

(rovernment—California was ceded by Mexico 
to the United States in 1848, On their arrival 
in California the immigrants from the United 
States, and other distant countries, found them- 
sclves in a singular position, There were very 
few inhabitants, and no government or pelice in 
the country; and the immigrants were totaliy 
unacquainted with the Spanish laws, by whicit 
the property aud affairs of the settlers had 
hitherto been regulated. In consequence, the 
greatest confitsion and disorder took place, The 
tongress of the United States soon became aware 
of this untoward state of things, and of the im- 
portance of the vast addition made to its terri- 
tory, But the efforts of the government to. 

“organise the country into a new state, or to 
subject it to a constitutional regimen, were ob- 
structed at the outset by the formidable difficull ¥ 
of deciling whether slayery should or should not 
be allowed in the uew state; and the disinclina- : 
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tion or inability of Congress to decide this ques- 
tion prevented the admission of California into 
the Union either as a state or a territory. 

In this dilemma the Americans in the country 
displayed their singular capacity for self-rovern- 
ment, by promptly and unamnmoeualy adopting the 
manly and safe course of forming themselves into 
astate, in June, 1849, representatives were chosen 
in all parts of the territory to meet for the pur- 
pose of furming a constitution. “The new state 
was admitted into the Union in 1850, and Sacra- . 
mento declared to be its capital. Ky the icrma . 
of the state constitution, the legislature of Cali- 
furnia consists of the senate and assembly, and 
convenes annually at Sacramento on the first 
Monday in January, The senate is composed of 
forty members, chosen from twenty-elyht sena- 
tortal districts, and the term of oitice is two 
years, The lientenant-goyernor js ex-officio pre- 
sident of the senate. The assembly 18 composed 
of eiglity members, clected annually, and the pre- 
siding officer is chosen from their own _ body, 
The pay of the members of the legislature is, for 
the first uinety days of the session, ten dollars per 
day, and for the remainder of the session five 
dollars per day, and mileage at the rate of four 
(lollars for every twenty miles of travel from their 
residence by the nearest mail-route to the capital, 

The constitutional amendments provide for 
biennial sessions, te commence on the first Mon- 
day in December, Members of the assembly are 
to be chosen for two years, and senators for four 
years, 

ftevenue and Expenditure.—The 
shows the receipts 
for thirteen years, 
of June, each year 


subjoined table 
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Yeara Expenditures 
Dralhira Dollars 

Tang, ‘ * . a, LOG oo] sag 
13], . . . 830,796 743 272 
18!+? : ‘ ‘ G6 B25 1,020 239 
TaSS : ‘ . | 444 986 1,456,815 
LRA . . . 1 OV? G47 1,499 205 
TRAS ‘ . a Liss ay 1,471,937 
Tao6 . . . 224,290 1,632,765 
lWaaf, . ; . 799,795 1,018,208 
Vso, ‘ . . 1,215,199 983,453 
13%, = * s 1,184,229 1,103,143 
1860, . . ‘ 1,198,482 1,765,718 
Ts61 . * , 1,292,719 1,462, 64 
i662 =O, * " “ 1,031,529 1,146,745 
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10,779,213 | 15,060,468 
10,779,218 


4,281,255 


Totala , * ‘ 


Excess of Expenditures over Receipts | 
for 13 Years . . . . 


we 

Objects of expenditure for thirteen years, from 
1850 to 1862 inclusive, showing aggregates for 
that period for each class -— 








Dollars 
Exccutive —, . ‘ . ] 224,425 
Legislature , hoof * 3,254,103 
dudiqary . . . . 1,335,596 
Printing . . . . 1,270,739 
Schools . . . ; . 446,000 
Hospitals : . . ‘ Oo6 469 
Indigent Sick . “ * 85,110 
Insaae Asylum. ‘ “ 820,760 
State Prison , . “ 1,644,114 
Indian Wars , . . . 180,590 
Tuterest State Debt - . 1,783 G29 
Bonds paid, ' * ‘ 978.815 
Helicf purposes, ‘ . 344,648 
Miscellancons . . : 148 897 


— 


Total for 13 Years , 15,060,448 
; RRZ 
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The total debt of the state, funded and un- 
funded, amaunted to 5,569,285 dollars on the Ist 
of January, 1863, The greater part of this debt 
consisted of obligatious known as ‘ Bonds of 1857,’ 
to the amount of 3,727,500 dollars, the whole of 
which sum waa spent upon harbours, canals, ancl 
other works of public utility. 

Valuation and Tazation.—In 1862 the assessed 
value of the real and personal property of Cali- 
fornia for purposes of taxution was 163,369,07 L 
dollars, On this there was assessed for state mses 
a tax of 62 cents on the hundred dollars, amount- 
ing to 994,228 dollars; of which there had been 
collected to December of that year 412,899 dollars. 
For the purpose of raising (in part} the state 
quota of the United States direct tax, @ pro- 
perty tax of 15 cents on the hundred dollars was 
assesserl, amounting te 240,598 dollars: also for 
the same purpose a poll-tax of two deliars on each 
taxable poll (estimated to umber 136,000), 
making 260,000 dollars. 

The state owned, in 1862, in all 8,807,680 acres 
of lands under the following grants :-— 


4 


Actes 
Grant of School Lands . . 6,755,200 
" Swarnp Lands . 1,200 000 
- Internal Improvement —— &t,000 
” Buminary . 40ND 
- Pullic Buildings . G40) 
Total . 7 S07 680 


A portion of this land, possessedl hy the state, 
has hecome extremely valuable by the discovery 
of new mines. 

Reiheays and Canals.—The state has three rail- 
roads, viz. 1. The California Central, 43.8 m. im 
length: the cost of this road and equipment 1s 
stated at 1,900,000 dollars, 2. The Sacramento 
Valley, 22.5 m. in length. 3. The Las Marposas, 
a railway 8.7m. in length, constructed hy Greneral 
krémoant on his mining property at Mariposa, and 
is remarkable for the slall with which it las over-: 
come serious enginecring «difficulties, There are 
no state canals; but the canaly constructed by 
private companies for purposes of mining and 
Nayivation are of extraordinary extent. In 1609: 
there were 6,726 miles at artiticia) water-courses 
constructed for mining-purposes, at a cost of 
13,574,400 dollar A single county (1 Dorado) | 
had 1,160 miles of these canals. These afe inide- 
pendent of aqueducts far the supply af water to 
four or five of the larger towns, They have nearly 
or quite doubled since that time, 

Steamers make the passage fram New York 
and New Orleans to Uhagres, respectively, In 
about seven anid four days; and allowing three 
davs fer the conveyance of freight across the, 
Isthmus, and ten days for the vevage from [’a- | 
nama to San Tranciseo, the passage from New 
York to the latter is made in twenty, and from } 
Now Orleans in seventeen davs, This facility of 
communication is of no less importance to the 
Atlantic states of the Unien than to California. 

if istory.-—Califommia was cliscovered by Cabrillo, 
na Spaniard, i i542. Ata later period, or in 
1578, Sir Francis Drake sailed along its shores, 
prolonging his voyage to the 48th deg, of lat. | 
From this circumstance, the name of New Albion 
has sometimes been given to the country N. of 
Sen Francisco; though, aa Humboldt. states, this 
designation, if empluved at all, should be restricted 
to the country extending from the 48rd (the 4X. 
Hmit of Cabrilio’s vaya ve) to the 46th deg, of Jat. 
(NX. Espagne, ii, 273.) It was not colonised by 
the Spaniarils till 176%. ‘The latter founded esta- 
Lishments in various parts of the country under 
the names of Presidios and Missions ; the former 


* 
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CALLENDER " 
being military posts, and the latter a sort of semi- 

religious foundations under the guidance of the 

Franciscan friars. Like the Jesuits, these fathers 

exerted themselves to instruct the Indians in the 

art. of husbandry, and apparently their efforts were 

crowned with success. But here, as in other parts, 

the civilisation of the Indians appears to have 

been wholiy foreed and factitious; and when the 

missions were deserted by the friars the natives 

relapsed inte their original barbartsm, Their 

numbers have since rapidly declined; and it 1s 

probable that at no distant peried the race will be 

entirely extirpated. The Americans seem gene- 

rally to regard them as a sort of fera nuture, 

pr at best as irreclaimable barbarians without the 

pale of humanity, 

In 1880, Caliturnia began to be resorted to by 
American and English hunters and other adven- 
turera; who soon began to think of emancipating 
themselves from the feeble dominion of Mexico, 
The latter was overthrown in 1836, Subsequently 
the country became a prey te all sorts of disorders ; 
adventurers from the United States and Mexico 
alternately getting the ascendancy, At length a 
war broke out in 1846 between the United States 
and Mexico; and the latter, having been defeated 
at all points, finally ceded California to the Union 
in 1848, 

CALLAH (E1),a town of Barbary, reg. Algicrs, 
on a mountain, and swrounded by ramifications 
of the Atlas, Lom. NE, Mascara, Ht isa dirty 
and ill-contrived town, having neither drains, 
pavement nor causeways. It has a citadel, and 
a large manufactory of carpets and &urnonses, or 
woollen cloaks, Several villages in the neigh- 
bourheed are engaged in the same employment, 
Dr, Shaw thinks thatit may have been the Gitlui 
or Apific of Ptolemy. 

CALLAN, an inl, town of Ireland, co. Kilkenny, 
prov, Leinster, on the King’s Niver, an aftluent of 
the Nore, 72m, SW. by 8. Dublin. Pop. 2,331 
in 1861, the great majority of whom are Kt, Catho- 
lies, ‘The town was auciently walled and a place 
of considerable strength ; but was stermed and dis- 
raauntled by Cromwell in 1650. ‘The streets form 
a erasa, with lanes branching from them, and the 
houses are, in general, very indifferent. The parish 
church was anciently a monastic building; the 
Roman Catholic chapel is modern. There is also 
an Augustine friary, with a large chapel, a na- 
tional school, a dispensary, and a loan fad, A 
party of the constabulary is stationed here, The 
corporation, which consists of a sovereign, bur- 
cesses, and freemen, returned twe mem. to the 
brish TW. of €. till the Union, when tt was dis- 
franchised, ‘The liberties extend to a consider- 
able distance round the town, The only trade is 
in grain, Markets are held in a small market- 
house, on Tuesdays and Saturdays; and for pizs, 
on every Monday from January to May. Fairs 
are held on 4th Mav, 13th June, 10th July, 21st 
August, 10th October, 4th November, and 14th 
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CALLENDER, a village of Seotland, co. Perth, 
valley of Menteith, beautifully situated on the left 
bank of the Teith, 16m. NW. Stizling, on a branch 
of thé Scottish Central railway. Pop. 884 m 1861, 
The village may be regarded as the threshold of 
the Highlands in this quarter, and is surrounded 
on ali sides except the 8. by stupendous moun- 
tains, forming part of the Grampians; Benledi, 
the highest and most striking, being, 3,009 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Pop. 1,200. Gachor 
and English are both speken, and the Highland 
dress is partially worn. A classical interest has 
been imparted to this town, and to the district 


= 


with which it is connected, by Sir Walter Scott's ° 
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‘CALLAO 

" poem of * The Lady of the Lake, Loch Katherine 
anit the Frosachs (‘ bris‘led country’), so celebrated 
in that poem, lie 10 m. W. from Callander, The 
activity and prosperity which mark this neat little 
village are chiefly ascribabie to the alvantages it 
derives from lying in the line of the great thorough- 
fare leading ta these romantic scenes. The village 
is built on fees, or building leases, holding of the 
noble family of Perth, to each of which is attached 
an acre or more of ground, so that each family 
has a source of employment. within itself, almost 
peculiar to Callander, The only public build- 
ing in the town is the parish church, a modern 
_ eilifice, with a apire, It has also an efficient parish 
achool, 

CALLAO, a sea-port town of Peru, about 6 m. 
W. from Lima, of which it is the port, on the N, 
side ofa projecting tongue of land, opposite to the 
barren island of San Lorenzo, which protects the 
W. side of its bay; iat. 12° 3° 45” §,, long. 77° 4! 
10" W. The houses in the town aye mean ani 
poor, with mud walls and flat roofs, It is well 
fortitied. The roadstead is by far the best on the 
Peruvian coast, with good anchorage in from 7 to 
1) fathoms. There is a rudely constructed per, 
within which vessels of large burden may load 
unload, ‘There is a very good carriage road frem 
Callao to Lima. The present town is of com- 
paratively modern origin; the former town havi gz 
heen wholly destroyed and submerged in a dread- 
ful earthquake that oceurred in 1746, which ulso 
destroyed great part of Lima. In ealm weather 
the ruins of the old town are stil] visible under 
the water at.a short distance from the present 
town, In November, 1820, Lord Cochrane eut 
out the Esmeralda, a large Spanish ship of war, 
from under the guns of the castles of Callao, 
These surrendered to the Independents in the 
course of the following year, 

CALLE (LA), or EL CALLAH, a town of Al 
geria, prov. Constantine. Pop. {,206 in 1861. The 
town contains a factory founded by the French Afri- 
can Company. It stands on a peninsulated rock 
nearly surrounded by the sea. This was formerly 
the principal seat of the coral tishery carried on 
along the Barbary coast. It was nearly destroyed 
by the Algcrines in 1827, 

CALLIANEE, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov, 
Anrungabad, presid, Bombay, 24m, NI. that city: 
lat. 19° 15’ N,, long, 78° 15° KE. It is the capot 
a distr, of the same name, and stands on the he 
bank of the Cailas river, surrounded by ruins: it 
is, however, populous, and carries on same trade in 
cocea-nuts, oil, coarse cloths, brass, and earthen- 
ware, It sustained many sieges during the wars 
between the Moguls and Mahratgas. ‘The district 
of Callianee is a strong hilly country extending 
Along: the sea-coast, opposite the islands of Bombay, 
malsette, dre. bounded E. by the W, €rhauts, and 
containing the towns of Basscin, Panwell, Chow, 
Rajapoor, &e.: its towns are large and tolerably 
well peopled; but its villages small, meanly built, 
and thinly seattered., 

CALLINGTON, a tewn and par. of England, 
co, Cornwall, middle div,, E. hund. Area of' par. 
(kK) acres, Pop, of do., 2,202 in 1861. The town, 
ina dow and unpleasant situation, is 7m. SSW, 
‘Pavistock. Jt was made a bor. in the 27th of 
Elizabeth, and returned two mem. to the Lf. of 
C.from that peried down to the passing of the 
Reform Act, when it. was disfranchised. The right 
of election was int the owners of burgage tenures 
paying scot and let, 

CALLOSA DE ENSARRIA, a town of Spain, 
prev, Alicante, 18 m, SSW. Denia, Pop, 3,900 in 
Iso7, ‘The town stands near the conilucice of 
the Gaudalest and Alear, in a mountainous 
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country that: produces fine raisins, and excellent 
wine, almonds, and fruit, 

CALLOSA DE SEGURA, a town of Spain, 
prov. Alicante, four m. E. Orthuela, on the river 
segura. Pop. 3,876 in 1857, Charcoal, known 
by the name of graniza, is here manufactured 
from the stalks of hemp; it is said to be superior 
fo any other for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and 18 chiefly used in the preparation of that made 
for the Spanish artillery. 

CALMAR, or KALMAR, a sea-port town of 
Sweden, cap. prefecture of same name, on the W. 
side of the narrow strait of the Baltic, separating 
the island of Céland from the continent, 90 m. 
NEE, of Carlscrona: lat, 56° 40’ 30’ N ~ long. 169 
26°18" BE. Pop. 14,951 in 1860, The town stands 
on the small island of Quarnholm, which commu- 
nicates with the mainland, where there is a sub- 
urb, by a bridge of boats. It is built. of wood, and 
18 strongly fortified, The castle, in the suburb, 
formerly looked upon as one of the keys of the 
kingdom, is now occupied as a house of correction, 
Calmar is the seat of a bishopric, and has an aca- 
demy and a dockyard. The cathedral is a fine 
stone building ; and the mansion of the prefect, the 
some other public edifices, are of 
the same enduring material, Its port. is small, but 
safe and commedious, There are manufactures of 
woollen stuffs, tobacco, and potash, Previously 
to the annexation of the provinces of Schonen and 
Blekingen to Sweden, this town was of much 
greater consequence than at present, Its impor- 
tance as a fortress has declined ; and its commerce, 
which was formerly very considerable, has been 
mostly transferred to Stockholm; but timber, 
alum, tar, and hemp, are still exported, 

This is a very old town. Having been burnt 
down in (647, it was rebuilt on the island of Quarn- 
holn, being previously situated on the mainland, 
where its suburb now stands, It bas been the 
scene of some very important events in Swedish 
history, Here, in 1397, was concluded the famous 
treaty which united the kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, under the vigorous Bceptre 
of Queen Maxgraret, surnamed the Northern Semi- 
ramis. Dut in its consequences this treaty was 
very ruinous to Sweden. Here also, in 1520, Gus- 
favus Vasa disembarked to deliver his country 
from the domination of foreigners and of a san- 
guinary tyrant. Louis XVIIL resided at Calmar 
in i8G4, and erected at Stense a tablet in honour 
of Grustavus, In 1800 a fire destroyed a great 
number of the houses, with the buildings of the 
academy. * 

CALNE, a parl. bor., market town, and par, of 
England, co. Wilts, hund. Calne, 89 m,. W. from 
London by road, and 99 m, by Great Western rail- 
way. Pop. of parliament. bor. 5,179, ard munic. 
bar. 2,494 in 1861. The borough formerly com- 
prised 885 acres; but the Boundary Act made the 
limits of the parl. bor, coincident with those of the 
par. The town, which consists chiefly of one lon 
strect, 18 well built, with stone homses, and is wel 
paved and lighted with gas. The church, a large” 
ancient structare, has a tower by Inigo Jones; 
and there are various dissenting chapels, The 
town-hall was erected al. the expense of the Mar- 
qtis of Lansdowne, The ¢rammar-school, founded. - 
In 1660, has two exhibitions to Queen’s College, 
Oxford; and there are British and national schools, 
Sunday schouls, There are flax and water mills, 
A branch of the Wilts and Berks canal eommuni- 
cates with the town, and, tegether with the rail- 
way, much facilitates its trade, 

Calne is a bor. by prescription : it began to send 
mem, to the H, of C. in the reign of Edward I, ; 
aid regularly sent 2 mem. from the reign of 
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[tichard IL. down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
which deprived it of one of its mem., and at the 
same time extended the limits of the bor. as stated 
above. Previously to the Reform Act the night of 
voting waa in the burgesses, who might be imde- 
finitely increased. Registered electors 184 in 18641. 
Bowood, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, lies about 14m. W. from the town. 

CALVADOS, a dép, of France, so called from a 
chain of rocks of that name that stretches along 
part of its coast, bounded N. by the English 
Channel, E, by the dép. Lure, 8. by Orne, and W. 
‘by that of La Manche, Area 606,013 hectares, 
Yep. 480,992 in 1861, Surface mostly tat, the 
only hills of any consequence beiny in the arrond, 
of Vire, in the SW. corner of the dep. Sot! of the 
plains composed principally of calcareous clay; the 
soil of the valleys, ef which there are seycral of 
large extent, is principally alluvial, and that. of 
the hilly parts sandy. Minerals unimportant, with 
the exception of coal, of which about. 340 quing. 
(met,) are annually produced at Littry. Climate 
rather cold ani moist, There are several rivers, 
but none of them is navigable for any considerable 
extent inland, Coasts in most parts inaccessible; 
and the dép. has no good harbour. DPasturage 1s 
more attended to than tillage; but the latter is in 
a more advauced state than in most other depart- 
ments, ‘The average produce of wheat is estimated 
at about 1,400,000 hect.; and that of barley, oats, 
rye, and buckwheat may be taken at ahout as 
much more. Apples are Jargely cultivated, and 
cider is the commun beverage of the country. ‘The 
potato culéure has recently been much extended, 
Oxen but little used in field labour, Meadows 
very extensive, extending over about 128,000 hec- 
tares, and their management well understood. In 
the valleys, large herds of cattle are fattened for 
the markets of Paris, Rouen, and Caen. They are 
bought lean in the departments of Finisterre, 
Cotes-du-Nord, Sarthe, and Mayenne. The dairy 
is also an’ objeet of much attention; and large 
quantities of superior butter and cheese are pro- 
duced. Total stock of cattle estimated at 160,000 
head, The horses of this part of Normandy are 
reckoned the finest in France: stock estimated at 
#),000, exclusive of 12,000 mules and asses. Sheep 
have been vastly improved during the present 
century. Annual produce of wool 310,000 kilogs, 
Great numbers of hogs ate fattened. The forests 
cover nearly 40,000 heetares, The lace manufac- 
tory is widely diffused, particularly about Cacn ; 
and the spinning and weaving of cotton and wool 
occupy a great number of hahids ; there are, also, 
paper-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, relineries of beet- 
reot and foreign sugar with dlistilleries. ‘The 
mackerel aad herring fishery is successfully carried 
on along the coast, The dép, is divided into 7 
arrond, Principal towns, Cacn, Lisieux, Bayeux, 
Falaise, Honfleur, and Vire. 

CALVE, a sea-porl. town of Corsica, NW, coast 
of the island, on an elevated peninsula in the 
anlf of the same name; lat. 42° 34° 7" N., long, 
#O.45°96" BE, Pop. 244% in (861. The town has 
a good harbour and road; but derives its principal 
consequence from its strong citadel, flanked with 
five bastions. It was taken by the Hnglish in 
1744, but not till after a siege of ol days, 

CAMARGUE (LA), a tiver island of France, 
igp. Houches-du-Khone, being, in fact, the delta 
af the Rhone. It is of a triangular form, and ex- 
tends frero Arles to the sea; having bk. the Great 
Rhone, or main branch of the river, N, aad W. the 
Little Rhone, and 8, the sea. It is quite flat, and 
is supposed to contain about, 55,000 heetares, of 
which about #2000, lying principally along the 
wear are cultivated: the rest consists of laroons, 
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marshes, and wastes, The lagoons, particularly 
that of Vulcaris, are very extensive: they are 
mostly situated in the centre of the island and 
along the sea coast, where the ground 1s lowest. 
Except in certain districts, where sand predomi- 
nates, the soil is, in general, very fertile. The 
cultivated portion produces excellent crops of 
wheat and barley; ani the marshes and other 
grounds feed large flocks of sheep during winter, 
with great numbers of cattle and horses, The 
latter have mary properties of the Arab horses, 
and are hardy, and highly esteemefl for the saddle, 
The oxen are a small breed, but strong and active ; 
and being bred up in a state of the most perfect 
treedom, are very wild, Considerable tracts are 
covercd with a salt efHorescence, a consequence of 
the subsoil consisting of seasand. The permicious 
intiuence of this salt impregnation 15 in some parts 
counteracted by inundating the country with the 
waters of the Rhone, <A good deal of salt is pro- 
duced. It isproposed to attempt the drainage of 
the lagoon and marshes, by cutting a,canal for 
that purpose. In summer the air is very unhealthy. 

CAMBAY, a marit. town of Hindestan, prov. 
Gujerat, in the Guicowar's dom., formerly a cele- 
brated and flourishing sea-port, but now much 
decayed, through the tilling up of the bay, at the 
head of which it stands, by the deposits brought 
down by the rivers. It is 72m. NNW, Surat, 200 
m, N. Bombay. Pop. about 10,000, almost equaliv 
divided between Hindoos and Mohammedans, Ya- 
nous Windeo and Mohammedan edifices are still 
to be seen, amongst which is a very beautiful 
mosque, close to the nawaub’s residence : its main 
court contains 360 pillars of a handsome red sand- 
stone, the material for which was brought, it is 
said, from Cutch. ‘There are also the remains of 
a subterrancan temple, said by some to be of Jain, 
but believed by others te be of Buddhie origin ; it 
consists of two chambers, one over the other, and 
about 20 ft, aq. In the lower chamber three sides 
are occupied by empty niches; in the fourth there 
is a double row of white marble idols, having in 
their centre a gigantie idol 7 or 8 ft. high: they 
are all alike, with a mild aspect, the legs crossed, 
and a lotos flower on the sole of the foot. in the 
upper room the figures are similar, and in one 
corner there is a black marble idei of the same 
size and appearance as the one beneath; none of 
thes other figures here are more than 2 ft. high. 
Many emigrants from Persia formerly settled here, 
after the civil wars jn that country and conquests 
of Nadir Shah; and it has still thirty or forty 
Parsee families. ‘The silversmiths here emboss 
very neatly, by filling the articles to be operated 
on with gum lac, and then punching the ligures 
with agmali chisel; but the chief industry consists 
in the manufacture of cornellan, bloodstone, agate, 
&e, ornaments. These stones, when intended for 
beads, are chipped into a rvundish figure, and 
ulterwards relled together in bags for several 
weeks, till they become perfectly spherical: when 
a flat surface is required, the stones are sawn by 
means of a mixture of yum lac and quartzose sub- 
stances, which readily fuse together, and harden 
as they cool, when they are formed into cutting 
instruments, Cambay formerly exported ‘silks, 
chintzes, gold, stuffs, d&e.; but these manufactures 
have dwindled away: the town was given up as a 
trading station, Heavy goods have almost ceased 
being shipped at Cambay, and most ef the Gujerat 
cotton is now sent to Gogo, The surrounding 
country is pleasant and rich, but not generally well 
cultivated; it yields ample returns of wheat and 
Hindostanee grains, indige, cotton, oil-seeds, and 
excellent tobacco: some grain and indigo are ex- 
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imitations of Manilla cheroots are made, This 
city and territory prospered under the Moguls; in 
1<80 it waa tributary to the Mahratta peishwa, 
since whose fall his rights have devolved on the 
British goy., to whom the nabob ylelds alle- 
mince, 

CAMBERWELL, a par. of England, co, Surrey, 
h. div, Brixton, hund. a suburl of the metropolis, 
on its S. side, Arca 4,570 acres,’ Pop. 28,231 in 
185), and 71,488 in 1861, The more aneicnt part of 
what was formerly designated the village of Cam- 
berwell, inchiling the Green, is mostly vccupied 
by shops, and is supplied with water from Line 
works of the S, London Company, The more 
Modern marsions are mostly detached handsome 
houses, occupying the rising ground te the 8. 
and Sk. of the former: known as the Grove, 


Champion, Denmark, and Uerne hills, Within the | 


last. few years, the whole of Camberwell 1 as been 
greatly intersceted by railways. The parish chureh, 
supposed to have been builtin 1 d20, and enlarged and 
naproved in 1786, is in the later lothic style, havy- 
Jug alow embattled tower, with many interesting 
monuments, There are numerous other churches, 
wma them Camden Church, and one beside the 
Surrey Canal, built by the church COMMLUSSioners 
in the Grecian style, and forming the district 
church of St. George, There are also a great 
wumber of dissenting chapels; a free evammar- 
school, founded in 1618 for 12 boys, is endowed 
with an estate valued at 2002 a year. There is a 
Brecn-coat school, on the national plan, on Cam- 
berwell Green, and a similar one, attached to 
Camden church, founded jy [Sls 3 or 4 other 


schools have small endowments: and there are | 


soinme minor charities. The grounds of the §, 
Metropolitan Cemetery, in this parish, form au 
¢xtenstve enclosure, tastefully laid out, with a 
chapel and other offices and catacombs. The 
aricultural portion of the parish is fertile; and 
mutket-gardens and nurseries employ part of 
the population. - The majurity, however, are more 
or less engaged in the general business of the 
metropolis. The Surrey Canal terminates in it, 
On Ladland Hill, 8, of Catnberwell, was a qquaddri- 
lateral Roman camp, with a double entrenchment, 
In digging the canal, in 1800, a Roman Way Was 
discovered, formed of square blecks of chalk, 
secure’ with ouk piles, whieh has made some 
suppose that this was the place where the Roman 
legions first crossed the Thames: 3 ancient wells, 
on Well [lil], in the parish, are 
onginated the name, 
CAMBOJA, or CAMBODIA, a country of 
India beyond the Ganges, formerly one of the 


most flourishing inthat peninsula; butat present | 


(ivided between the empire of Anam and the 
kingdom of Siam. It lies between lat, 8° d0° and 
10° 30) N., and long. 103° and 107° E35 having 
N. Laos, E. Cochin China, W, Siam, and S. the 
ocean, Tt is enclosed E. and W, by twe of the 
Ereat mountain chains, which, passing §. from 
Ytoinan, traverse the UItra-Gangetic peninsula ; 
on the sea-shore, it presents a vast alluvial Hat, 
stretching for a considerable distance inland, It 
has several rivers, ane of which, the Mekon, ranks 
amongst the largest in Asia: and abother, the 
river of Saigon, is perhaps, in all respects, the 
jinest river in that continent for havigation, The 
miterion of Camboja is scarcely at all known by 
hurapeansisit contains large forests, produemyr 
kume teak, and many sae irees, a hard black 
timber, eaded eplte, 
varicus other woods fit for cabliet-work, dye- 
Woods, areca, stick lac, sug@-cane, anil pepper, 
The celebrated vambore gum is said to de ob- 
tained from a species of Garcinia, by making 
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incisions in the bark, from which the gum exudes, 
and is coliected in vessels, in which it soon be- 
comes concrete, and fit for the market without 
farther preparation, Besides the articles already 
named, Camboja exports eardamoms, ivory, hides, 
horns, bones, dried fish, &c. in considerable quan- 
tities, and imports silks, China and lacquered 
ware, tea, sweetmeats, tin, and futenugue, (See 
SAIGON.) In person, manners, laws, and state of 
civilisation, the inhabitants more closely resemble 
the Siamese than any other people: most of 
them are Suddhists+ but there are a few Christians, 
The latter faith was first introduced by the Portu- 
ruese Jesuits in 1624, 

In 1869, in consequence of dissensions in the 
country, it was invaded by both the miamese 
and Anamese, when the latter made themselves 
masters of Penumbeng, the modern capital, to- 
gether with the person of the king, and took 
possession of a Jarge tract. of country on the’ sea- 
voast, from communication with which, the Em- 
peror of Anam, in 1814, interdieted all foreigners, 
declaring Sajgor the emporium of his S, provinces, 
In 1820, the final partition of this country ‘took 
place, 

CAMBOFA, an inl town of India beyond the 
of the ahove territory, 
on both sides the Mekon, nearly 200 m, from the 
sea; lat, 13° N., loug, 104° 33’ E.° The Chinese 
writers of the 13th cen tury give a very florid de- 
scription of its magnificence at that period, but it 
is now in a state of decay. 

CAMBOURNE, or CAMBORNE, a town and 
par. of Kngland, co, Cornwall, bund, Penwith, 
Area of’ par. 6,900 geres, Pop, of par, 14,056, and 
of town, 7,208 in 1861. This is a neatly-built 
aud, for the most part, modern town, on an ele- 
vated site, 12m. WNW, lalmouth, near the SW. 
limits of the chief mining district of the co, Many 
of the oldest. and most productive mines of tin 
and copper being in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and furnishing employment, not ouly to the inhab, 
of the town, but to the 8 or 4 considerable ham- 
lets, and the cottages every where dispersed over 
the parish, The chareh is a handsome structure, 
in the latter Gothic style: there is also a chapel 
of case, and several large dissenting chapels, 
clietly for the various sections of the Wesleyan 
Methodists; a free school, founded in 1¢63, for 
I2 boys and & girls, has a revenue of 212; there 
ure also several large Suuday schools, Market, 
maturday ; fairs, chietly for cattle, March 7, Whit- 
Tuesday, June 29, and Nov. 11, Petty sessions 
for the hund. are E*ld weekly in the town, 

CAMBRAY, a well-fortified town of France, 
dep, du Noxd, cap. arrond., on the nght bank of 
the Schekit, 32 m. S. Lille; on the Northern 
railway. Pop. 22,557 in i861, Its fortifications 
were improved by Vanban, and it is further de- 
strong citadel, It is pretty well 
built, and has a magnificent pluce d’armes. It 
principal public buildings are the cathedral, the 
hotel de ville, aud the theatre, It has a tribunal 
of original jurisdiction, a communal college, a 
diocesan seminary, with 330 scholars: a secondary 
school, a society of emulation; with schools of 
desivii, seulpture, panting, and anatomy; and a 
public library, coutaining 50,600 volumes, 

Cambray was formerly an archbishopric; and 
has to beast of having had Fenelon, who dicd 
here in 1715, among its prelates. In 1793, during 
the revoluiionary phrenzy, the body of Fenelon 
was (orn from the grave, and the lead of lis coffin 
cast uito ballets, ‘The old cathedral was, at the 
same time, totally destroyed. A handsome monu- 
ment, the work of David the sculptor, was erected 
to {he memory of Fenelon, in the present cathe- 
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dral, in 1825, under which his remains have been CaarnninGs, a parl. bor, and town of Engtand, 
deposited, In 1802, the archbishopric ef Cambray | co, Cambridge, hund, Hendish, the seat of one of 


was changed inte a bishopric. the great English universitics, on the Cam.; 48 
This town has been jong famous forits manu-|m. \. by E, London by soa and 53 74m, by Great 
facture of fine linens and lawns, whence ali simi- Eastern railway, Pop. 26,301 in 18Gf. The town 


Jar fabrics are called in England ecwéries, 1t | is situated in an extensive level tract, that scarcely 
also produces thread; carries on several branchies | presents any inequality, with the exception of the 
of the cutton manufacture; and hias soap-works, | Gog Magog hills, 4m. SW, of the town: and the 
tanneries, and salt-retinerics, A creater number ; greater part of its public structures, with their 
of hands are oceupigd im the adjoming communes walks and gardens, are embosomed in wood. 
in the hinen manufacture, [t has a considerable’) Owing to these circumstances, the approach to 
trade in wool, flax, butter and hops. The naviga- | Cambridge is animpressive; but the noble chanel 
tion of the Sehelit begins here, and it communi- | of King’s Cellege, the tower of St, Mary's, ant 
cates with St. Quentin ber a canal, the spire of Prinity Church, rise above the trees, 
This is a very aucient. city, having been a place | and break the general uniformity of the outline. 
of considerable IMportauce wider “the Romans, ! The | greater portion of the town stands on the SE. 
It is celebrated in diplomatic history for the. bank of the river, The streets are mostly narrow 
famous leacue, known by its name, concluded : and irresular, There sare two principal lines, 
Jier@ an PoUy, agaist the republic of Venice; and: which unite on the NE, side, near the iron bridge 
fora treaty of peace negotiated in Lov between ! over the Cam; from these smailer streets diverge 
Francis 1, and Charles Vo Jt was taken trom the fon either side, ali of which are paved, sewered, 
Spaniards by Lows APVJin P67, and was con- band lekted by gas, The chief supply of water is 
firmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen. The derived from 2 spriiy 3m, distant, and conveyed 
Drilish took it ly esealade in Lk1d, after the | by an aqueduct, under some of the principal 
battle of Waterloo, streets, to a pabhe eonduit in the market-place. 
CAMBRIDGESIIIRE, an inland eo, of Eng- | For this the tuwu is indebted to Hobson, the horse 
land, Having N. co. Lineolny J. Sort wii | hirer, whose determinatian to Jet his horses in 
Suffolk, S. issex ard Herthord, anced Bedford, | strict rotation gave rise to the well-known pro- 
Buckingham, and Northampton, Ann Pajisu | verb of ‘Ttobson’s choice There are fourteen 
acres, of which abont avojuc are Suppl to be | distinet parishes, and a corresponding number of 
arable, meadow, and pasture, Pop. 181.58) in! churches, St. Marv’s, a stately Gothic structure, 
Isél., Sarthee, except in the 8, parts, where it! forms one side of a quadrangle, in which the pub- 
In cliversitied, for the most puirt tat and naked: lie bhrary and senate-house are also placed; it Is 
Sail clayey and stubborn. Jeti divided into two ocenpied both by the parish and the university ; 
portions by the river dhise, and is watered be- | St. Sepulehre's, huilt in the reign of Tkenry 1, in 
sules hy the Cam and the Nene, or Nen. The | imitation of that of the Haly Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
most northerly purtion of the es, consists pruet- | lem; and Trinity Church, an ancient eruciform 
pally of the district called the isl: of Ely, which | structure, are the only churches worth notice. 
has separate jurisdiction within itsell, This dis- | Che Baptisis, Independents, Friends, Primitive 
trict, which is naturally a marsh, is inelided | Methodists, and Wesleyaus have chapels. There 
within the great level of the fens; and is rendered | 1s a free erammar school, founded by Dr. Perse in 
habitable only by a most expeusive system of | L615, orivinally for 100 scholars, but now edn- 
drainage, by which the water is raised and con- | cating sixteen; they have preference of the Perse 
veyed away in channels, kept at a higher Jeyel | fellowships and scholarships 3 in Caius Coll.: a na- 
than the surrounding country. Agriculgure is in| Genal sthiool, founded in 1808, and extended in 
rather a backward state, the land under tillage | 1816, edueates GUO boys and girls: nm this the old, 
heinge frequently foul and gut of order, Wheat, | or Whisten charity schools, have merged, In nine 
oats, beans, and potatees are the principal crops | distinet sets of almshouses, htty-siX poor persons 
in the fens; and barley in the elevated grounds. | are wholly or partially supported: there are also 
Flax and hemp are alse raised in the fens; and | benefactions for various other charitable purposes, 
cole is extensively cultivated as food for sheep, | hell in trust by the corporation; and a general 
The rich meadows in the valley watered by the, Infinnary, called, from ita founder, Addcubraole’s 
Cam are principally appropriated to the dairy Hospital, j 11 which about 1,000 patients are an- 
hushandry, and Cambridge bfitter has long eu- | mually relieved. The market-place occupies two 
jeved a livh reputation, The laree, thin, cream | obloug squares in the centre of the town, at the 
cheese, made at Cottenham, is admitted to be the | head of which stands the shire-hall, and beliind it 
first, of its class. Tleavy cart horses are exten- | the town-hall, The gaol, built on Howard's plant 
sively bred. ‘The rich grass lands are mostly ;m IRI, is in the yard of the ancient castle (of 
depast ured hy short-harned cattle and lone- | which little more than the gateway TeMAlls) at 
woolled sheep, Cambridge, as well as Humting- the NW, ond of the town—tlic only comparatively 
don, 18 overrun with pigeau-honses,  listates ‘of elevated portion; near if is an artiticial mound, 
all sizes: some large, but many small, some being | whence an extensive view is commanded, ‘The 
warth only from 204 to ofl, and TOA a year | anus structures connected with the university 
Sieo of farms equally various, ‘and held mostly at | fort, esseually, a part af the town, mostly on ~ 
will, Farm-houses interior, and cottages de- E W, side, ‘There is a musical society on a large 
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cileddy ‘hat? Mawulactiures anil minerals of no [| seale, and great musical festivals are held, at in 
importance, The ca, contains JX huis. exela- | tervals, uit. Mary’s Church. The Cam, tormed 
sive of the Isle of Ely, and 167 parishes, Princi- | by the junction of several small streams about + 
pul towns, Cambridge, Ely, Wisbeach. [nn Iso] |m. from = the town, is made navigable for barges 
it had 87,0356 intiah. houses, ft scnds 7 mems.:up to the fawn: ii joins the Ouse not far from 
tu the I}, of (., viz. 8 for the co, 2 for the Uni- | Fly, ly which a water communication is ean- 
versity, aud 2 for the bor of Camdiridge,  begis- tried to Lynu Regis, There is a daily market 
fered electors for the co. 7,170 in D865, The for general provisions; but the chief supply is on 
rross estimaied rental rssessct to poor rate was | saturday. ‘Two annual fairs are held—the first, 
(50,5002 in iX6l, aml the amount assessed to : commencing June 23, lasts three days: it is heli 
property tax owas 1,026,370 in L8d7, and) on a cammon near Fesus Call, and called Pot 
£,140,6202, ip 1862, | Fair, from the quantity of carthenware brought to 
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it: there is a large horse-fair on the first ‘day. 
Lhe other is Stourbridge fair, anciently the largest 
im the kingdom, and still of considerable resort, 
though much curtailed both in duration and im- 
portance; at is held in a field near Barnwell, a 
village adjoining Cambridge, and lasts fourteen 
days; on two of these bourses are sold, and on the 
others the chief tratlic is in wool, hops, leather, 
cheese, and iron. There are no manufactures car- 
ried on; but its situation, at the head of the in- 


Jand navigation from Lynn, and as a principal : 


station on the Circat Eastern railway, occasions 
a considerable trade in corn, coal, timber, oul, and 
Iron, Since the more perfect drainape of the fens, 
and. the formation of good roads towards and 
along the E, and SE. coasts, over. tracts pre- 
viously impassable, it has become a considerable 
thoroughiare, and derives some business from that 
source: tts chief traffic, however, is, directly or 
indirectly, connected with the university, and the 
supply of its various wants, The amount assessed 
to property tax for the borough was 122,8722, in 
1ga7, and 120,7602 in 1862; the amount assessed 
to property tax for the uriversity was 30,6824 
in [857, and 81,3802 in 1862. ~The borough 
Income averages 17,0002 per annum, of which 
nearly one-half is from rates. The limits of the 
ancient bor, have been adopted both in the Parl. 
and Municipal Reform acts, and comprise an areca 
of 3,106 acres, It is divided into five wards, and 
governed by a mayor, ten aldermen, and Hlurty 
councilors, Courts of petty and quarter SPSSUNS, 
and a court of pleas, are held for the borongh, 
from the jurisdicuon of which the members of the 
wilversity may claim personal exemption. ‘The 
heads of it are united with those of the corpo- 
Tavwwon in the commissions of peace that are issued 
forthe borough. The police is also under their 
jant control, ‘Fhe improvements in the navigza- 
tion (which of late years have been very coll- 
siderable) are under the direction of conservators, 
three of whom are appointed by the university, 
three by the corporation, aud three by the county 
magistrates, tart of the corp. rev. of the town is 
derived from rents of lands sand ‘tehements, and 
tolls of the fairs and markets, which the corp. re- 
ceive, though the entire control of these, as well 
as the licensing of public-houses, is vested in the 
university ; there are also 310 aeres of common 
land under the management of the corporation, 
but on which the inhabitants generally have a 
Tight of pasturage. Cambridge has returned two 
mem, to the H. of C. from the earliest records of 
parhament. Previously to the Kefurm Act the 
risht of election was limited to the freemen of the 
bor, not receiving alms, Registered electors for 
the ber. 1,787 in 1861, The quarter sessions and 
assizes for the county are held in this town. ‘The 
first histuric mention that occurs of Cambridgre is 
in 87), when it was ravaged by the Danes, ‘Ihe 
castle was butt by Wm, the Conqueror. In 1249 
the first notice of dissensions between towusmen 
and students occurs. In 1381 (the period of Wat 
Tyler's riets) the university charters were seized 
and destroyed by the townsmen, for whieh Bichd. 
1]. deprived them of their own, and vested the 
university with their privileves. Heury VEL. Te- 
stored their charter, but with meditications which 
made them, in many respects, still subordinate to 
the university, In (643 the town was garrisoned 
by Cromwell, whe had, previously, twice repre- 
sented it in the Hf, of GC. No subsequent event of 
pubhe ‘tmportance is connected with its Justory, 
Bishep Jeremy “Faylor acl Richard Cumberland 
(the dramatic writer) were natives of Cambricke, 
CAMBRIDGE (ONIVBRSITY OF). This 
celebrated seat of learning and education derives 
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its origin from certain public schools, established 
m the town at a very remote but uncertain period, 
perhaps in the 7th century. The students who 
resorted to those seminaries lived in lodgings in 
the town; nor did they, till the ]3th century, 
assume the regular form of a4 uiliversity, ag 
that term was understood ‘in the middie ages, 
In general, four branches of education, or facul- 
ties, were recognised: that of arts, initiatory to 
the others, and embracing the three superior and 
four subordinate sciences, or, as they were called in 
the language of the time, the érivinm and quate 
rivimm—the first comprising the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; and the second, that of 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy ; and 
the faculties of theology, law, and medicine. In 
each of these, there were usually two degrecs, that 
of bachelor and master; and the functions of a 
WNIVErsity, as at present, was to impart the neces- 
Sary instruction in cach, and to confer degrees, 
or certificates of proficiency, Except the 
public schools, there were, at first, no other 
buildings appropriated to academical purposes ; 
but subsequently, public halls or jostelries came 
to be established for the convenience of the 
students, and the introduction of some better 
system of discipline. The students, resorting to 
cach of these chose a principal, or rector, fraro 
amongst themselves, whose appointment was 
sanctioned by the governing body of the wni- 
versity: residence i those halls was, however, 
Never insisted on. asa essential requisite. The 
colleres are of still later origin, and derive their 
existence {rom private munificence ; the object 
being to provide lodging and subsistence t> a 
limited number of the poorer class of students. 
Orizinally the masters of arts were the public 
Instructors, and were bound to teach others some 
subjects pertaining to their respective facul- 
ties: convenience ultuumately came to limit this 
function to a certain number of masters, who alac 
came to form chicily, or wholly, the rorerniug 
body; and hence the distiuctiou of regent anil 
ton-regent masters, The appointment of pto- 
fessors in, the different faculties, paid by salaries, 
instead of fees (as was the case with the recent 
Masters), completed the university system on the 
recounised plan of the period. The general right 
of lecturing was, however, retained down to a 
recent date. Such, probably, was the system 
pursued through the L4th and 15th centuries, 
The greatest number of students frequenting the 
university during the period when the public 
Jialls formed the* residences of the majority, 
was in the 13th century, From the earlier part 
of the t4th, downward, the numbers diminished 
considerably ; partly from civil war, partly from 
the declining reputation of scholastic philosopliy, 
and subsequently, from religious differences; so 
that, at the Reformation, the halla had been 
mostly deserted, and the greater part of the 
students were those on the foundation of the dif. 
ferent colleves, which had become numerous, 
and were nearly the only institutions that SUuT= 
vived the religious confusion of the aro, It waa 
In 1404 that the university publicly renounced the 
supremacy of the pope, and in the foilowing year 
the whole of its charters were resigned to the king, 
who, however, restored them soon after. dome of 
the colleges, in the 16th century, admitted inde- 
pendent members in residence; others came to be 
established, and the remaining halls were econ- 
verted into eolleres, The ascendancy of the 
college system, however, was effected gradually, 
through « considerable period. The follwing: are 
the collegiate establishments of Cani bridge, i the 
order of their foundation :— 
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i Date of 
| Names Founda- Founders 
tro 
Bt. Peter's Coll., 1957 Hugh de Balsam, Bp. 
or Peterhouse ‘ of Fly 


Clare Hall , »| 19236 
Pembroke Hall .f 1843 


constituted by Eliz, 
de Burgh. 
Countess of Pembroke 
Edw. Gonville: Jolm 


f 
1 
"s Badew ; bot re- 


Gonville and 1349 Cains, in 1458, in- 

Caiua Coll. } crease and obtained 
anew charter 

Trinity Hall i350 | 4 W. Lateman, Bp. of 


_ 4% ( Norwich 
Corpns Christi | 1354 f The Brethren of- 2 
Coll. » i = | Cambridge guilds 

King's Coll, .| 1441 Henry VI. 


144¢ | ion of Anjou: re- 


Queen's Coll, 1405 fonniled by Consort 


of dw, VL, 
Catharine Hall . 1474 Robt. Woodlark 


Jests Call, »{| 1496 Jno. Aleoek, ip, of Ely 

Woetod" 1451 Hen. VI., Countess of 
Christ's Coil, { lita { Richmond & Derby 
St. John's Coll. .| 1511 i Countess of Richmond 


onl Derby 
Magdaicn Coll, . | 1519 Lord Andley 


Hen. ¥IIT., augmented 
if by Mary : it occupies 
Trinity Coll. | 1546 the ground of several 
| auppressed Coll, and 
hostels 
Emmanuel Call...) 1484 Sir W. Mildmay 
Sidney Snssex 1598 Lady F. Sidney, 
Coll, . Countess Sussex 

Downing Coll. 1800) Bir G. Downing 


= or eet ——— — 


Each of these colleges is governed by laws and 
usuges of its own (for the most part established by 
the respective founders), and is subject to the 
inspection of its own Visiter ofvisitors, appointed 
by the foundation charter, Except at King’s and 
Trinity, the heads (masters) of these colleges are 
elected by the fellows, for infe, from among them- 
selves; In general, they must be in orders, and 
are allowed to marry; their incomes (which vary 
considerably) arise from the proceeds af a double 
fellowship, livings attached te the office, &c. They 
exercise supreme authority in the discipline of 
their college in respect to education, aud the con- 
duct of those in statu pupilluri, and are associated 
with the general government of the university, as 
will subsequently be noticed; but, as respects the 
gorernment of their college, they form part of the 
general legislative council, and are assisted by the 
foundation fellows, who form the governing body 
in cach colleye. In regard to Ficse last, the ordi- 
wary practice ts to elect to vacancies, each from 
the respective students of its own establishment, 
and, for the most part, from amongst those study- 
ing wilh the view to taking holy orders; time, 
however, ts allowed by the statutes for vraduates 
to make choice of a profession, and, consequently, 
those who deeline after the limited period taking 
orders have tou vacate any felluwships they have 
been appointed to; vacations alse oceur by ac- 
ceptance of college livings, (which, as they fall in, 
are aftercd by seniority to the respective fellows,) 
or by other livings or situations, statutably in- 
compatible, or by marriage, which is against the 
statutes in some of the colleges; so that, from these 
‘uid other cirenmstances, the succession of fellows, 
in most of the colleges, is tolerably rapid: when 
in residence, a considerable part of their beard is 
provided, The incomes are very various, and in 
each college vary from year te yeur, being con- 
tingent on the college revenues, much of which is 
derived from rents,-varving with the prices of cern 
dul from ihe falling in of leases, The college ex- 
penses also yary, and are paid frum a fund set 


le 


apart for general purposes, and derived partly from 
taxation of the fellowships, partly from room-rent, 
and minor sources of income. 

The jfoundution scholarships. are subject to 
different regulations and conditions, peculiar to 
each college; but they are always elected from 
among the under graduates, and in the larger 
colleges, where these are numerous, they form a 
sort of minor prizes, te be contended for like those 
ot the fellows. The emoluments attached to these 
scholarships are very varlous in amount; in re- 
gard to discipline and education, they are pre- 
ciscly on the same footing as the independent 
students, 

The exhibitions are annual pensions, given, in 
some Instances by the colleges, but mostly by free 
endowed schools elsewhere, to assist such youths 
as, having been educated at them, are sent to the 
university : ertibitioners are not usually accounted 
on the foundation. Lesides these, there are stu- 
dents of an iuferiur class, termed sizers, who are 
provided for wholly or in part by the foundation, 
The oflicers of the establishment, such as dean, 
bursar, &c., arc selected by the fellows of each 
respective college from among their own bady; as 
also the college tutors, to whose charge all the 
students, whether on the foundation or not, are 
entrusted, The whole of these must necessarily be 
in residence; but in respect 10 the other fellows, 
it 1s not in general required, though a number 
usually do reside, some as private tutors, others 
for the purpuse of study. In some colleges, pro- 
bationers have to pass an examination previously to 
being admitted as fellows on the foundation, The 
instruction given at each of those colleges is pre- 
liminary to taking the first university degree of 
B.A., and is exclusively adapted and directed to 
that object, ‘This ts chiefly attained, not through 
the public lectures of the university professors, but 
through the private labours of the respective col- 
leve tutors, The character and extent of this 
instruction is determined by the university, by 
which the degree is granted; but no one is admis- 
sible unless he have been entered at, and resided 
within the jurisdiction of one of the colleges or 
licensed halls, aud has been under the collegiate 
instruction of his house. Thus the university is 
formed by the union of 17 colleges, devoted to 
academic pursuits and the study of all the liberal 
arts and scicueces: at is incorporated (13 Eliz, e 29.) 
by the name of ‘The Chancellor, Masters, and 
scholars, of the University of Cambridge;’ and 
though each college is a body corporate, bound by 
1ts own statutes, tt is likewise controlled by the 
paramount laws of the university, The statutes 
af the 12th of Eliz., which were sanctiened by 
parhament, and confirmed sume former privileges, 
are the foundation of the existing government, 
ald form the basis of all the subsequent legista- 
tion; im fact, uo grace of the senate is cun— 
sidered valid which is ineonsistent with the 
statutes of Juliz., aud certain nearly cotemporary 
luterpretatious of them; or with king’s ietters, 
that have been accepted and acted on by the 
milversity, 

Lach college furnishes members both to the 
executive and legislative branches, collectively 
termed the senate. It is divided into 2 heuses, 
called the regents" and non-recents’ house, The 
furmer, or upper house, is composed of masters of 
arts of iess than d years’ standing, ad doctors of 
less than 2 years; its members wear hoods, lined 
with white silk; ail the rest, who retain their 
names on ther respective colloge boards (for which 
a small annual fee is charged). cunstitute the 
lower house, and weas hoods of black silk: hence 
the distinction of white and black-hood houses, 
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Doctors of more than. 2 years’ standing, and the | 


public orator of the university (who may be con- 
sidered as the secretary), tnay vote in either house, 
at pleasure, Besides these, there is a council called 
the caput, chosen annually on the 12th Oct. It 
consista of the vice-chancellor; a doctor in each of 
the three faculties, of divinity, civil law, and 
physic; and 2 masters of arts, as the representa- 
tives of the regent and non-regent houses, In 
practice, these are mere nominees of the vice- 
chancellor; and as the approval of the caput 15 
essential previously te any ‘grace,’ or legislative 
proposition, being voted on in cither house, the 
substantive government of the university vests in 
him He also fixes the days when congregations, 
or nfeetiugs of the senate, are to be held for trans— 
acting; university business; these, in term time, 
are usually once a fortnight; but there are also 
certain fixed times by statute for congregations to 
be held, for conferring degrees and electing: officers, 
Graces which pass both houses, under the sanetion 
of the caput, become acts of the senate, and, if of 
a public nature, become statutes of the university. 
_ Au assembly of the senate held out of term time 
is called a convocation; but, by a grace passed 
pro formd, it ia converted to a congregation, and 
the business proceeds in the usual way. The chief 
officers of the university are, a chancellor, in whem 
the executive, authority vests, except in matters 
of raayhem and felony, within the limits of the 
jucisdiction, which is a mile round, reckoned in 
any directton from any part of the suburbs: the 
office is biennial, or for such longer period as the 
tacit consent of the university may choose to allow. 
A high steward, who has special: power to try 
scholara impeached of felony within the limits, 
and to hold courts leet, which is done by deputy, 
His election is by a grace of the senate, A vice- 
chancel®r, elected annually by the senate (on the 
4th of Nov.) from the heads of colleges, In the 
absence of the chancellor, the powers of that officer 
vest In him, by the statutes, and he is also, ex 
officio, & magistrate for the university, town, and 
county. A commissary, appointed by the chancel- 
lor, to hold a court of record for all causes to be 
tried and determined by the civil and statute law 
and university custom, ia respect to all privileged 
persons under the degree of M, A. A public orator, 
who may be said to be the speaker of the senate. 
The assessor, an officer to assist the vice-chancellor 
in lus court, ‘wo procters, or peace officers, 
elected* annually, to eirforce proper discipline and 
behaviour in all who are in statu papilleri, as well 
as various other duties, They must be M. A, of 2 
years’ standing, at least, and are nominated in turn 
by the different colleges, in a prescribed and pecu- 
har cycle of 51 years, There are mauy other 


raters, who are nominated by the proctors, and 
appointed by a grace of the senate, to act as the 
proctors’ substitutes in the philosephieal schools, 
and alternately superintend the exercises and dis- 
putations in philosophy, and the examinations for 
the degree of B.A. There are, finally, eight 
classical examiners, nominated by the several 
colleres, in term (according to the same cycle as 
the proctors), and elected by a grace of the senate: 
four of these are examiners of incepiary bachelors, 
and four of the junior sephs, in Lent term, 

The University is represented in the H. af C. 


by two members, chasen by the collective body of 


the senate, the vice-chancellor being returning 
officer. Tie privilege was granted by charter, in 
1 dames T., and at present is vested in the Doe- 
tors, Masters of Arts, anc Masters of Law of the 
wiiversity, whose names are ‘en the books,’ The 
constituency thus formed numbered 4,049 in 1885, 


in 1816, together with 
offices of minor importance: among them two mode- | 
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The public professorships in the university are 
Lady Margaret’s, of divinity, founded 1502; the 
regius professorships of divinity, civil law, physic, 
Hebrew, and Greek, founded by Henry VIII. in 
1540; those of Arabic, one founded by Sir F, 
Adams in 1632, the other, the Lord Almoner’s ; 
the Lucasian professorship of mathematics, in 
l663; that of music, in 1684; that of casuistry, 
founded in 1683; of chemistry, 1702; the Plu- 
mian professorship of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy, in 1704; that of anatomy, in 1707 
(there is a good anatomical museum connected 
with this) ; those of modern history and of botany, 
{i245 that of geology, in 1727, by Dr. Woodward, 
who left his collection of mincrals in connection 
with it; that of astronomy and geometry, founded 
in 1749: the Norrisian professorship of divinity, 
in 1760; of natural and experimental pailosophy, 
in 1783; the Downing professorships of English 
law and of medicine, founded in 1800; that af 
mineralogy, in 1808; and, lastly, of political eco- 
nhomy, in 1828, These professors are paid from 
various sources. Some of the foundations have 
estates appropriated to the purpose; others are 
paid by ancient stipends, in part; and some from 
the privy purse, or by government. One has 4002, 
another 2002, the rest 1062, aumtally. The ap- 
peintment of some of them rests in the senate, of 
others, ui the crown, and of others, again, in spe- 
cial bodies of electors, None of them can be said 
to be directly conecrned in the education of the 
students, as the attendance on the courses of lec- 
tures given by them is not made essential to any 
of the students (with the exception of those pro- 
ceeding to the bachelor’s degree in civil law and 
meiicigxe, who are required to bring testimonials 
of attendance on the courses connected with those 
subjects). The public income of the university 
arises chiefly from the proceeds of the rectory of 
Burwell, from matriculation, and other fees (about 
30002 a year from all these sources), and from 
the trading profits of the Pitt or wlLiversity press, 
The funds are managed by the vice-chancellor attd 
speciiic trustees, and three annual auditors are 
appointed by the senate to pass the accounts. its 
library claims (under the copyright act) a copy of 
every volume, map, and print published in ‘the 
United Kingdom ; it is also endowed with 4 por- 
tion of the proceeds of two estates: besides this 
and occasional donations, a quarterly subscription 
of Ts. Gd, is paid by all the members, except sizars, 
towards if8 support, A new building, from desions 
by Sr. Ceckerel], as opened in 1léd4, The Fitz- 
william museum, consisting of a splendid collec- 
tion of books, paintings, drawings, and sculpture, 
was left by Viscount. Fitzwilliam to the universit Vy 
funds for, the erection of a 
buikting to receive it, which was commenced in 
isdé. It is an imposing structure, in the Grectan 
style; the portico, an imitation of the Pantheon 
of Rome, .is ornamented by a Btoup of sculpture, 
representing Pegasus aud the nine mases. The 
university also possesses a collection of pictures, 
left by Mr. Mesman: an observatory, built in 1824, 
at an expense of 18,0002; and a botanic garden 
of three or four adres, The Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Soeiety was estabHshed in 1819, for the 
promotion of seientitic inquiry, and the adyvance— 
ment of philosuphy and natural history ; in 1832, 
it was incorporated by charter, and ‘all, except 
honorary members, are required to be Graduates 
of the university, 

The degrees conferred by the university are 
those of Doctors in the three faculéies of divinity, 
civil law, and medicine, and alse in the sclenee of 
music; that of Master of Arts: and the degree of 
Bachelor in each of the foregoing, Except in the 
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initiatory degree Iast named, all examination in 
regard to proficiency is in reality discontinued, 
and the higher degrees are conferred as of nght 
on those who have obtained a particular standing, 
without reference to qualification, or (with trifling 
‘exceptions} to residence. The academical year 
consists of three terms, viz. Michaelis, Lent, 
and Easter; and the following are the chief regu- 
lations necessary for procceding to degrees: pre- 
nising first, that the mode of admission on the 
boards of a college j is either by personal examina- 
tion of its tutors and officers, or (the more usual 
plan}, through a recommendatory certificate, spe- 
cifying the age and qualitications of the candidate, 
signed by an M.A, who has graduated at the uni- 
versity, and accompanied by a deposit called cau- 
tion money, This is asnally done before the end 
of Faster ‘Term; and, if deemed satisfactory, the 
name is at anee entered on the boards of the col- 
lege, and the student usually comes into resicence 
the October following, when the academical year 
begrina, 

Bachelor of Arts,—Twelve terms on the boards of 
BORG college, ten of which in residence, 

Master of Arts — DA. of three years’ stancing. 

Bachelor of Divinity-—M.A, of seven years’ stand- 
ing: under the {th statute of liz., those who 
have been admitted on the boards of a colleze 
after 2-4 years old, and hare remained so ten 
years (the two last of which must be in res), 
are admissible without having taken any 
other—these are called fen years’ men. 

Doetor of Divinity.—Ih. LD. of five, and M.A. of 
twelve years’ standing, 

Bachelor of Civil Law-—Of six years’ standing 
compicte, nine terme of which in res., 6r B.A, 
of four years’ standing. 

Doctor of Civil Lave. —BCL. of five years’, 
BELA, of seven years’ standing. 

Bachelor in Medicine.—Of tive years’ standing, 
nine terms of which in res, 

Doctor in Medicine.—Similar to that degree im 
civil law. 

Licentiate in Medicine —M.A. or BVA. of two years’ 
standing, 

Bachelor of “Afusic.—The name must. be entered 
on the beards of some college, and an exercise 
performed. 

Doctor of AMlusic.—-U sually I.M. 

Persons having the rank of privy counsellors, 
bishops, neblemen, and eldest sons of noblemen, 
are entitled to have any of those degrees conferred 
on them without complying with the Teg ulations 5 
and knights and baronets from that of M.A. down- 
ward. By a grace passed in 1825, these are to be 
examined aud approved in the same way as othicrs, 
hut they are admissible after keeprug nine terms ; 
but thangh none can claim a degree in right of 
nobility, &c., vet honorary ones are often. tr 
ferred, w itheut, examination or residence, ou emi- 
nent individuals, 

The respective orders in the diferent colleges 
rank as follows :— 

l. The Heads of Colleges, who are generally of 

the deeree of DD. 

2, The Fellows, who are doctors, masters, or 

bachelors of the diflerent faculties, 

5, Noblemen, who are graduates, doctors, and 
MsA., not on the foundation (the name 
inust be kept on the college boards, the cost 
of which varies from 24. to 44, a year.) 

4, Bs. D., who are ten years’ men, 

5. Bachelors of Civil Law and of Physic: these 
wear the habits, and anjoy all the various 
privileves of M.A, except that. of voting in 
the senate. 

. Bachelors of Arts, who are considered in statu 
pupillarc, 


or 
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7. Fellow Commoners, usually younger sons of 
the nobility, or sons of men of fortune, &c., 
who have the privilege of dining at the same 
table as the fellows, 

8. The Scholars, who arc on the foundation, 

9, Pensioners, who pay for ther chambers, com- 
mons, &c., and comprise the chief part of 
the students, 

10. The Sizars, students of limited means, who 
usually have free commons and other emolu- 
ments, ° 

As all substantial examination for degrees is 
limited to the initiatory one of dackelor (of which 
that. of B.A. is the first, and only really important 
step), the necessary education of the different col- 
leges is of course directed to that object, and con- 
tingent, in its nature and scope, on the qualitica- 
tions which the university deem fit to cxact at 
their public examinations, and the class-books 
they order to be adopted for the purpose, The 
ordinary course of study for B.A, may be com- 
prised under three heads :—natural philosophy, 
theology and moral philosophy, and the dbelftes 
lettres; and for the attainment of these, the stt- 
dents attend the lectures of the college tutors, 

which are not formal harangnes, but rather of a 

catechetical nature, intermixed with reading and 

discussion: at each of which a limited number of 
the students go through a certain portion of sume 
mathematical or classical work with the tutors. 

Half-vearly or yearly college examinations usu- 

ally take place, in addition to these lectures, when 

the names of the students are arranged in the 
order of their réspeetive merits, The first public 
examination of astrdent takes place in the Lent 
and October terms of the second year from the 
commencement of his avademical residence, After 
the examination, the candidates are arranged in 
two classes—those who have passed with credit, 
aud those to whom the examiners have only not. 
refused their certificate of upprevef. A second 
examination takes place, in Michaclmas term, of 
thase who have been absent from the former by 
permission, or were not then approved of: this is 
termed, in university phrase, the ‘little go.’ Those 
anxious to take honours usually engage a private 
tuter (who is not necessanly af their own college) 
after this, in order to secure more exciusive atten- 
tion and assistance. The usual fee of a private 
tutor is 502, a year. After thas preparatory step, 
those who are candidates for bouwours perform tlic 
college exercises under the superintendence of the 

moderators ; these are usually Latin theses, pro- 
pended and opposed in a syllogistic form, The 

senate-house examination, for tha degree of B.A., 

commences on the Monday preeeding the first 

Monday in Lent term, and continues six days. 

The previous division of the candidates for honours 

inte four classes has recentiy been diseontinued, 

and the same questions are now proposed through 
out the examination to all whom the moderators 


judge, from the previous public exercises in the 


schaols, to be qualified for examination as candd- 
dates for mathematical henoyrs; and of the six 
examiners, two confine themselves to mathema- 
tical subj jects, two to Homer and Virgil, de, and 
two to P ley. s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, 
and to Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, &c. The whole is condueted by writing, and 
the various subjects and problems may be seen in 
the annual registers of the university. * Those who 
are not candidates for honours, woAAot, arc classed 
auriexamined separately, the subjects being——the 
Acts of the Apostles 5 in Greekgione Greek and one 
Latin classic, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and cer- 
tain questions in mathematical and mechanical 
science, specified im a printed schedule. ‘The de- 
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grees are conferred on such of the questionists as 
pasa to the satisfaction of the examiners, by a 
subsequent grace of the scnate, when the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy are taken, and a decla- 
_ration of adherence to the doctrines of the Church 
of England is required to be signed; but ‘pre- 
viously to this, on the last examination day, the 
mathematical éripes or list of those who succeed in 
obtaming an honour, is exhibited, formed into 
three divisions, that of wranglers, and of senior 
anil junior optimes, arranged according to merit, or 
‘ dbracketted,’ where two individuals are considered 
on an equality, The senior wrangtership is the 
highest academical honour obtainable in the king- 
dem. On the fourth Monday after the general 
admission ad respondendum questioni, an examina- 
tion commences of all such as Jave oltained an 
honour at the mathematical examination of the 
previous January, and who voluntarily offer them- 
selves for the purpose in classical learning at this 
examination (which continues tive days}, trans- 
lations are required of passages from the best. 
Gareek and Latin authors, and written answers to 
questions arising immediately out of such pas- 
sarees, The names of those who obtain honours 
are arranged in three divisions (like those in the 
mathematical tripos}, in a list which forms the 
elussicul éripos of the véear. There are two tripos 
dava, one for wranglers and senior optines, the 
atber for junior optinics, when these are yprublicly 
announced, 

The annual prizes of the university form another 
subject. of competition : the classical ones are—the 
chancellor's gol medals, given te 2 commencing 
Ba. A, who, having attained senior eptimes at 
least, shaw themsclyes most proticicent bi classical 
learning : these prizes were first instituiedin 1751. 
A. third, fitst given by the Duke of Gloucester, and 
continued by the present clrancellur, is for the best 
Fnghsh ole, or English poem im hervic verse, 
Many of these have been pubhshed, under the 
title of ‘Cambridge Prize Poems? the competition 
is limited te resident under graduates, ‘The imem-— 
bers representing the university also give 4 prizes, 
of 15 euineas each, whieh ure bestowed on 2 BL As 
and 2 under graduates, who compose the best dis- 
sertations ur Latin prose, GBrown’s 3 gold medals, 
wo guiness cach, ta under graduates, are given 
far the best Greek ode, the best Latin ode, and 
the best Greck or Latin epigram. DPorson’s prize 
consists of one or more Greek beoks, given for the 
best translation of some passage in Shakspeare, B, 
Jonson, Massingrer, or beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse, The mathematical consist of 2 an- 
-Hual prizes, of 252, each, left by the Rey. i. Smith, 
and given to 2 commencing K.A.s who prove the 
best proficieuts in mathematics and natural phile- 
sephy, The examination takes place soon after 
the admission of questionists: the competition is 
open, and the adjudicators are the vice-chancellor, 
the master of Trinity, and the Lucasian, Pluynian, 
and Lowndean professors. The second or even lower 
wranglers occasionally become first prizemen ; 
hence it forma, in some sort, a court of appeal from 
the decisions of the examiners. Cederis paribus, 
preference is given to candidates of Trin, Coll. In 
thealogy, there are the Norrisizan and lales’s prizes. 
The Seatoniean is a poetical one ; the subject is pro- 
posed in January, and the poem is to be sent m by 
Alichaeimads: that which obtains the premium is 
printed from the produce of the estate left for the pur- 
pase, the remainder of which is given to the author. 
The watversity scholarships are also publicly con- 
tended for, al are given to the most successful can- 
didatesin classical reading and composition ; im tis 
respect they rank first in the classical competitions 
of the university, and are usually extended beyond 
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the ordinary range of text-books. The examina- 
tion 1s the same for all, but most importance is 
usually attached to the Pitt scholarship, it being 
less frequent as well as of greater pecuniary value. 

Lodging within the walls of a college is not en- 
forced on under graduates, provided there be no 
vacant rooms; which may probably account for the 
greater increase of students matriculated in this 
than in the sister university of Oxford, where 
residence within the walls is enforced. ‘Phe eol- 
leriate buildings of many of the establishments 
have been greatly improved and augmented of 
late years. Those of Trinity are the largest of 
any single collegze in either university.; those of 
St. Jolin have also been increased by a large 
quadrangie on the left bank of the Cam, forming 
one of the finest collegiate edifices in the kingdem, 

CAMBRIDGE, a town of the U, 8, of N. America, 
Massachusetts, co, Middlesex, on the Charles 
nver, 3m. WNW. Boston, with which, and the 
adjacent town of Charleston, it ia connected by 
bridges. Pop. 26,400 in 1860. It is, in conjune- 
tion with Coneord, the co. town, and the courts 
are held alternately in each. There is a court- 
house, county gaol, arsenal, and several places of 
public worship, It is the seat of Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly Harvard College, the oldeat and 
best endowed institution of the kind in the Union: 
it was founded in 1638. The medical schoot con- 
nected witli the university is at Bostun, The 
university library, the second in America, con- 
tains upwards of 80,000 vols, besides a students’ 
library, with upwards of 10,000 yols, The philo- 
sophical apparatus and cabinet of minerals are 
valuable aud complete, Here are a chemical 
laboratory, an anatomical museum, and a botani- 
cal garden, occupying seven acres of land, Since 
its establishment, this university has received 
large benefactions both from the state and private 
inlividualx, A greater number of students have 
been educated here than in any other college in 
the Cizon, 

CAMELFORD, a town and par. of England, co. 
Cornwall, hand. Lesnewth, on the Camel, 205 m, 
WSW. London, Area of par. 8,750 acres; pop. 
1,470 in 186i. The town is meanly built, but the 
streets are wide and well paved. It has a cotu- 
Modious town-hall, built in 1806; a free school, 
fonnded in 1679, and a few minor charities. 
Market, I'riday ; fairs for cattle, Friday after March 
10, Muy 26, June 17 and 18, and Sept. 5. Inhab. 
mostly engaged in’ agriculture, Camelford re- 
turned 2 mems, 13 the H, of C. from Ist Edw, VI. 
down to the passing of the Refurm Act, by which 
it was cisfranchised, 

CAMERINO, a town of central Htaly, prov. 
Macerata, on a hill 5m. SSW. Ancona, near the 
ralway from Ancona to Rome. Pop, 11,854 in 
1862. ‘The town is pretty well built. Among the 
pubite buildings are the cathedral, which contains 
some pictures of the great masters, as does the 
eburch of Omanzia ; and the archiepiscopal palace, 
a dine building surrounded with columns, In the 
principal square is a bronze statue of Pope 
Sixtus ¥, It has 12 monasteries, and 7 convents 
for women; and is the seat of an archbishopric, of 
a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and of a uni- 
versity founded in 1727, A good deal of silk is 
spun aud manufactured here; but the business is 
rather declining, 

CAMMIN, or KAMMIN, a town of Prussia, 
prov, Pomerania, cap. cire., on the Dievenow, about 
Jin. ove where it falls into the Baltic, 38 m. N, 
stettin, Pop, 1,448 in 1861. The town was for- 
merly the seat of a bishopric, suppressed in 1648. 
The tine cathedral stij] remains, and the chapter 
continued down to 1812, There is an asylum for 
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neble ladies, and an hospital, Ihstillation is 
carried on to a considerable extent, and the dishery 
is very active, 

CAMPAGNA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Salerno, cap. distr., surrounded by high mountains, 
ié8m. EK. Salerno. Pop. 9,469 in 1862. The town 
is the seat of a bishopric; hes a superb cathedral, 
3 parish churches, several convents, and a college, 

CAMPAN, a town of France, dép, Hautes Py- 
renées, cap. cant., on the Adour, im. Ssl. Tarbes, 
Pop. 3,655 in 1861, The houses are mostly built 
of marble, This town gives its nametoa beautiful 
valley, fertile, and full of life and industry, “The 
cottages ate clean aid comfortable; and the neat, 
well laid-out gardens, and respectable dress of the 
peasantry, evince their comfortable condition. 

CAMPBELTON, a sea-port and royal bor. of 
scotland, co. Ancyle, being, though not the capital, 
by far the mast important town in the co, on the 

i, coast of the long narrow peninsula of Cantire, 
Pop. 6,033 in f801. Phe borough consists of two 
leading streets crosaimg each other at nght angles, 
with adjoining streets of an inferior description, Ht 
is built on the SW. side of a larye salt-water loch, 
or islet. of the sea, about 2 m. in Jength by 1 in 
breadth, forming an excellent harbour, having 
from @ to 12 fathoms water, Two conical insular 
hills lying in the mouth af the bay, and imter- 
cepting the view of the sea, make the harbour look 
Jand-locked, Campbelton was at onetime asmail 
fishing village under the name of Dalaruan; but 
having begun tu rise into importance, 1t was made 
aroval burzh in 1700, when its present name was 
conferred on it in honour af the noble family of 
Argvie, on whose property it is built. ‘The part. 
boundunes of the burglt are very extensive, in- 
cluding the entire parish, The annual value of 
real property in the burgh amounted te 14,4872 in 
1864-5: corporation revenue, incl, lartour, 2,12-4/, 
Camphelton has numerous distilleries and malt 
kilns. ‘The inhab, also engage extensively in the 
herring fishery, Coal is got within 4 m, of the 
burgh, and is brought thither by means of a canal. 
‘Phere is a food quay projecting into the bay, but 
accessible only at Jugh water. Regular steam 
conimunication exists with Glasgow and varieus 
parts of the mamland, as also, though less fre- 
quently, with Ireland. The climate of Cumpbelton, 
though mvist in the extreme, is mill; and re- 
‘parded as particularly salubricius, “Che burgh onites 
with Otan, Inverary, Irvine, and Ayr, in sending a 
mem, to the H, of C. Registgred electors 220 m 
1862, 

CAMPEACHY, a sca-port town of Mexico, W. 
coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, on the Mio 
Francisco, 95m. S, by W. Merida, lat. 10° 61° 13" 
N,, long. 90° 98’ 15” W. Pop. fluctuates from 
about 7,((00 te about 14,000. It is walled and de- 
fended by some fortifications, w hich, however, ate 
of little importance. It has a pier about 50 yils, 
in length; but the water is so shallow that only 
small boats can come up to it, vessels of conside- 
rable burden anchoring at vertain distances off 
share, accordmg to their draught of water, It 1s, 
in common with the whole of this coast, ill-sup- 
plied with fresh water, that which is obtained from 
wells being brackish, It derives ifs entire im- 
portance from its bemg the great seat of the lor 
weal trade; that valuable dyve-wood, sometimes 
called Campeachy woudl (Hamatorylon Cham- 
peachtanunt); being found m= greater perfection 
and abundance in the adjuining «istrict than 
any where else. The imports of logwood into 
this country in 1836, mostly from Campeachy, 
amounted to 6,637 tans, The other exports are 
wax, the produce of wild, stingless bees, with some 
sinall quantities of coltun, &c. Campeachy was 
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founded in 1540, and suffered much at different 
times from hostile attacks, having been sacked by 
the English, in 1659; by Scott, a pirate, in 1678; 
and by the buccaneers in 1085, 

CAMPLI, a town of Southern Italy, prov. Te- 
rama, cap. cant. 6 m. N. Teramo. Pop. 6,586 m 
1862, The town hasa cathedral, three collegiate 
churehes, an abbey of Celestine monks, several 
convents, an hospital, and a mont de piete, 

CAMPOBASSO, a town of Southern Italy, cap. 
of province of same name, on the declivity of a 
mountain, 63 m, NE. Naples, Pop. 12,564 m 
i862. Thetown 1s fortified; is the seat of a crvil 
and eriminal court; and has acollegiate and four 
parish churches, several convents, a royal college, 
an hospital, and an almshouse, The best cutlery 
is produced here; and being traversed by the ex- 
cellent road forming a communication between 
the capital and the towns on the Adriatic, it has 
an extensive commerce, 

CAMPO-FORMIO, a town of Austrian Italy, 
prov. Friuli, four miles SW. Udine. Pop. 1,590 
in iss7. The town is famous in history for the 
treaty of peace concluded here on the [Vth of 
October, 1797, between Austria and France. — 

CAMPO-MAYOR, a fortified and frontier town 
of Portugal, prov. Alenteja, 12 m. NNE, Elvas, 
and 1m. NW. Badajos. Pop. 4,461 in 1858. The 
town is Hl-built, with narrow dirty streets, and. 
old low houses; has a collegiate church, two con- 
vents, an hospital, and a workhouse, Ft was 
nearly destroved in 1712 by the explosion of a 
powder magazine. 

CAMPOS, a town of the island of Majorca, in 
an extensive plam, 22 m. SE. Palma, and 7 
mn. from the sea, Vop, 4,129 in 1857. Tt has in 
its vicinity a hot well of reputation ; and consider- 
able quantitics of salt are made along the coast, 
The surrounding plain is very fertile, 

CANADA, a vast territory of N. America, he- 
longing to Great Bntaim, lying principally in a 
NE. and SW. direction, along the NX, side of the 
St. Laurence, and the N,and E. sides of lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, between 579 
50 and W° W. lone., and 42° and 52° N, tat. It 
is divided into Upper and Lower Canada, the area 
ofeach, and population accordmg to the census of 
1861, being as follows :— 








Area Pep. 
Eng. «gq, ™m. jn 1H61 
Upper Canada . 141,000 T Sie CH 
Lower Canada . 205,860 1,711,466 
Total . 246 860 2,007 657 


Canada is bounded N. by the Hudson Bay terri- 
tery; EX. by the Atlantic Ocean; 5S. by lakes 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, the St. Laurence, and the 
United States, and W. by Lake Superior, The 
length of Canada from Amherstburg, on Detroit 
river, the extreme SW. limit of the prov., to Sab- 
lon Harbour, on the strait. of Belle Isle, its extreme 
NE. limit, is about 1,520 m.: its breadth varies 
from 200 to 4) m, The Ottawa or Grand, River, 
which has its sources in about 48° 30’ N. Jat., and 
80° W long., and flows in an ESE. direction till 
it unites with the St, Laurence, near Montreal, 
forms nearivy in its whole extent, the line of de- 
mareation between the two provs,; Lower Canada, 
comprising the whole territory lying NE. of the 
Ottawa, on both sides of the St. Laurence; while 
Upper Canada comprises all the territory lying 5, 
and WW, of that river, The Jatter 1s entirely an in- 
land prov.; but from its having the great lakes 
and a part of the St. Laurence for its boundary, it 
has a vast command of internal navigation, anda 
realy aceess to the ocean, 

The origin of the population of Upper and Lower 
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‘nada is thua stated in the census returns of 
1861 :— 
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| Origin Upper Canada Lower Canada 
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England and Wales . 114,290 18,179 
Beotland . . . . AS 702 13,204. 
Ireland =. . . 191 231 60,837 
Natives of Canada . 
Not of French origin , SOM Ae 167 949 
Of French origin . BH 287 847,015 
; United States . ' : a0), 748 13,648 
Nova Scotia and Prince “ 
Kdwurd Tsland =. } 4,383 mT 
New RBrunewick ‘ . 3,214 52 
|Newfoundlangd. . . 487 232 
Wast Indies . a ned LIT 
Rast Indies ‘ * . 203 44) 
| France - . . 238 $40 
Prussia, German States, } og ane . 
and Holland . . j 22,906 672 
| Ttaly and Creece ' , Lit 1}t4 
j Spain and Portugal . . IG ib 
Sweden and Norway . 26] e2%) 
Rnesia and Poland . . 16] HT h 
Switzerland . . ; . G17 81 
Guernsey, Jersey, an 
other British Islands e20 O28 
All other places “ ' fd] 138 
AT sei . s . . a2n 6] 
Not known * . . 1,696 414 


1,396,091 | 1,112,568 





Total , 





Fhe N, portion of both Upper and Lower Canada 
consists of a table Land, little of which has been 
hitherto explored, In Upper Canada, E. of Iluron, 
It has an average elevation of perhaps from 1,200 
fo 1,600 ft. It is covered with forests, interspersed 
with ravines, swamps, and torrents; and abonnds 
with lakes, which, anywhere but in the net hbour- 
hood of the immense lakes of this continent, would 
be deemed of considerable size. The coast of 
Lower Canada, NE, of the Saguenay, is less lofty 
than SW. of that river; but of a very UnULIVIting 
deseription, The interior of this part of the 
country is described by the Indians and Esqui- 
maux, by whom alone it is traversed, as composed 
of racky cliffs and lew hills, seattered over barren 
plains, diversified with thick forests of stunted 
pines, and cheequered with small lakes. There 
aces reason to suspect that the expevtations 
once entertained of finding here traets af culti- 
vable land will never be realised; but hopes are 
still cherished thal the district may contain valu- 
able minerals, From the mouth of the maguenay 
to Cape Tourment, near Cuebec, the shore of the 
St. Laurence is bold and desolate; but W. of this 
pont a plain country begins to extend inland, 
with a variable breadth of from 15 te 40 ™., TIsing 
into the table-land behin« it by successive terraces, 
The cultivated country N. of Quebee does not ex- 
tend far, being hemmed in by hill ranges, But 
as these ranges gradually recede from the St, Lau- 
rence, and the country, at first diversified by 
varied emineneces, sinks into a level plain, the 
surface of settled and cultivated land 1NCKCASER 3 
and th®s is especially the case as we approach and 
penetrate Upper Canada, The peninsula or great 
plain of this prov., between lakes IIuron, Erie, and 
Ontario, comprising about 20,000 sq. m., con sists, 
for the most part. of alluvial soil, on a calegreous 
substratum, It ts of varying fertility; but, on the 
whole, is belteved to be the best grain coun trv of 
any of the more N. portions ef the American con- 
tment. A large part of this fine plain is still co- 
vered with lofty forests: it hag, however, some 
prairies, or natural meadows; but these are not 
extensive. At some remote period it had evi 
Jeutly formed part of the bed of a vast inland sea, 
af wluch the tive great lakes having been the 
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‘leepest, are now the principal remaining portions 
N. of lake Ontario, two terraces intervene between 
the plain on the shore of the lake and the table- 
land in the N., decreasing somewhat in fertility as 
they increase in heigl, and separated from each 
other and from the plain by two ranges of hills of 
moderate elevation, The most 8. of these two 
ranges unites near long. 80° with 4 third, which 
passes N. and §. from Natawasanga Day, in Lake 
Huron, to the W. extremity of Lake Ontario, 
The combined range, after encircling the head of 
the latter lake, crosses the bed of the Niagara 
river, forming the ledge over which are the cele— 
brated falls, and is finally lost in the territory of 
the United States, 

Phat part of Lower Canada 8, of the St. Lau- 
rence, extending between long. 72° 30‘ and 749 30’, 
and entering inte the distr. of M ontreal, consists, 
for the most part, of an extended plain almost 
compictely flat, except that some detached hills 
diversify the surface, one of which, that of Rou- 
ville, is 1,000 ft. in height. It is less extensive 
than the plain on the eppustte shore of the river, 
and contains no laryre tewns, but it is in many 
districts equally fertile and well watered, and the 
cities are dependent. on it for a large proportion of 
their supplies. To the S. and EF. it aseends by de- 
grees into the mountainous region, forming the 
boundary between the British and United States 
fcrritaries, The aspeet of the S. shore of the xstu- 
ary of the St. Laurence, between long. 69° 30 and 
72°, though beld and hilly, is not mountainous, as 
on the opposite shore; and the hill ranges are in- 
terspersed with valleys and even plains of some . 
extent, many of which, from the eneouragement 
afforded by the contiguous markets of the CAph, 
have been brought into very tolerable cultivation, 
E. of Kamouraska, the country is diversified by 
mere abrupt eminences, while pop, and culture 
become more limited: and in the district of Craspe 
the mountains rise into two chains of considerable 
elevation, enclosing between them a lofty table- 
land or central valley. The most southerly of 
these chains bounds on its S, side the valley of 
the Ristigouche and St. John rivers, 

Besides the great lakes indenting the W. outline 
of the country, Canada contains numerous minor, 
yet still considerable, bodies of water.’ In Lower 
Canaila, the lakes and rivers have been estimated 
to cover 3,200 sq. m, of surface: the principal of 
the former hitherto discovered are Lake St. John, 
with an area of 540 sq. m.; those of Manicouagan, 
Piretibbe, and others N, of the St. Laurence, and 
Mephramagog, S. of that river, In Upper Canada, 
the chief are Nipissing Lake, Temiscaming and 
ot, Ann’s, in the high table-land: and the Simcoe 
Lake in the upper terrace coubiry of the Home 
district. 

Amongst the rivers falling into the St, Laurence, 
or into the lakes which form a part of its system, 
there are some deserving of especial meution for 
their utility as rerards navigation, or their agency 
in fertilising the soil, In the peninsula of Upper 
Canada, the Thames originates in the district of 


London, by the union of several streams, near lat, 


43° and long, 81°, and after a course of about 150 
m. chiefly SW", falls into Lake St. Clair, situated 
between lakes Huron and Erie. The Thames is 
navigable for larre vessels to Chatham, 15 m. up, 
and for boats nearly to its source. It interseets 


‘and waters a fine and fertile country. Besides 


Chatham, small towns, with the pompous names 
of London and Oxford, are situated apon 2ts banks, 
Next in magnitude to the Thames is the Ouse. 
This river rises in the Home district, about lat, 
414°, long. 80° 10’, runs generally SE., aud falls 
inty Lake [vie neag its NE, extremity. Parallel 
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to this river for about 50 m., runs the Welland or | farmer under serious difficulties and privations not 


Chippeway Hiver, which in one part of its-cuurse 
forms a portion of the canal between the Ouse and 
Lake Ontano, by means of which the falls of: 
Niagara are avoided. The Trent, in the district 
uf Newcastle, connects the small lakes Balsam, 
mtargeon, and several otherg in the upper terrace | 
country, with the Rice Lake, and after a tortuous 
course discharges itself into the Bay of Quinté in 
Lake Ontario. It is said to be navigable for boats 
in the whole of its course, ‘The Lake Balsam is 
sepatated by only a short portage from that. of | 
Simcoe, which discharees its waters inte Gloucester 
Jiay (Huron Lake} by tlic Severn River. A shert 
and vainable line of cireet water communication 
between the lakes Tlurcn and Ontanie is apparently 
impeded only ly the ratervention uf this short 
pertage, and by the rapids of the Severn, which 
river is, however, no more than 20) m, in length, 
The other afduents of the St, Laurence aud thie 
great Jakes are elsewhere treated of. (See Lau- 
RENCE, St., &ec.) The Histigouche, which bounds 
the district of Gaspé S., and falls into Chaleur 
Bay, is the only river of any importance in Canada 
nol Delonging to the Si. Laurence basin, 

Climate.—- The climate of Canada is subject to! 
great extremes of heat and cold; the thermometer | 
ranging between 102° above, and 36° below, the 
sero of Fahr, In such an extensive region there 
Is, of course, some dilference in this respect: as we 
ascend the St. Laurenee, not auly a more s. pa- 
rallei is reached, but the country is less wikl and 
exposed than that near its enirance; so that, | 
whilst Guebeo has been san! te liave the summet : 
of Paris, and the wiiter of Peterslore, the vreat 
plain of Lake Eric has the climate of Philadelphia, 
Still the Canadian climaic, as a whole, must be 
considered very severe: all the streams are locked 
up by iee, and the ground is covered everywhere, 
tu an average depth of 4 or 6 ft. by snow, for tour , 
orfive montis of every year, Frosts usually com- : 
mence in Get, wlilst the weather, by day, 1s still 
mild and serene, Bat with Nov. begs a steces- 
sion of snow-storms alul teumpests. fram the XN. and 
E., accompatied ley a great nicrease of cold; and 
this sort of weather usually coutinues ta the second 
or third week of Dec. when Ure atmosphere again 
becomes serene, bat the cold still more intense, sa 
that the rivers become suddeniy frozen over, ‘To- 
wards the Jatter part of Apr, or, in late scasens, 
the beguiming of May, the ice begins te break up; 
a sudden increase of temperature stimulates vegwe- 
tution, and makes its growth armost perceptible to 
the eye; so that sprog and summer cai scareely 
be recognised aa disiiuct seasous, May and June 
are occasionally wet, to the hindrance of the farmer, 
whose seed-time this is (to be followed bv larvest. 
towards the end of Aue.) ; but usually the sum- 
mers are very fine. ‘Thunder-storms are often of 
gteat violence, and the aurora borealis is frequent 
ail vivid: of the prevailing winds, those from the 
BW. are usually accompanied by cloear‘and serene 
weather; those fram the NE. by continued rain 
in summer, and anaw in winter; wlilst a NW, 
breeze is usually drv, with severe could. Foes 
(except in the district of Gaspe) are of unusual 
occurrence; there, however, they are very preva- 
lent, and seriously obstruct the navigation of the 
St, Laurence, It seems te be the general epinien 
of the inhab, that the winters are gradually be- 
coming less severe: and this may be attributable 
to the clearance of the forests aud the inercased 
extent of cultivated surface; for, whilst the state ; 
of climate (expecially of iramidity) uitiuences ve- 
eetation, that, in turn, reacts on climute, 

The length and severity of the Canadian winter 
is a heavy drawback on the country. and lays the 


expenenced in countries where the climate is~ 
milder, as in the contiguous territories of Indiana 
aud Illinois, For five or six mouths almost all 
agricultural operations are suspended, so that time 


7 is not lefé in the rest of the year for the proper 


preparation of the ground for the crops and other 

necessary labours. Iorses, cattle, and other farm 

stock require a proportionally large supply of fodder 

for their keep; and to these causes must be ascribed 

the leanness of the animals, the high price of 
produce, and the cheapness of labour as compared 

with the U, States, Dut there is a material differ- 
ence between the lower and the upper provines. 

In the latter the severity and the length of the 

winter are considerably diminished. ‘The soil tao 

is generaliy better; aud the quality of the wheat 

improves nearer to the &. Jimit of the prov. 

Most of the causes that contribute to make the 
climate of the northern part of America more 
severe, and subject 10 greater extremes than that 
of urepe, in the same parallel, bear with especial 
force on the Canadian regions, The greater portion | 
of these provinces is covered by extensive forests; 
the trees composing which (especially in the more 


northern and eastern parts) do not, generally speak- 
'ing, attain the same lofty size as those of the DU. 


states,amor flourish with the same exuberant vi- 
tality: the pine family, and various species of 
everzrecns, are the most numerous and predomi- 
nant, Amongst various other kinds of trees are, 
the silver and American firs, Weymouth and Ca- 
nadian pines, white cedar (Thuya occidentalis), 
maple, birch, American ash, bass wood, hickory, 
two or three species of wild cherry, and numerous 
species of oak, Like the rest of the American 
continent, most of the plants and animals differ: 
specitically from those of the Old World. Many 
of the smaller kinds of anrmal and perennial planis 
are common to Canada and regions lying much 
further to the &., which may be accounted for by 
the high summer temperature, whilst, the deep 
winter snows effectually protect their roots through 
the severcst scasons; but the trees and Jarger 
shrubs, which find no such shelter, belong for the 
most part to more northern and arctic regions. 
Of the smaller plants, the Zizania aquatica may 
be neticed as peculiar to Canada, and abounding 
in most of the swamps (a grass not unlike rice, and 
affirding food to birds, and occasionally to the 
Indian tribes}, and the Ginseng, and Canarian lily, 
common to this country and Kamtchatska, From 
the sap of the maple (ecer saccharinum), as it. rises 
in the earlier part of spring, sugar is made in con- 
siderable quantities; in collecting which, from 
trecs scattered over thousands of acres, whilst the 
show still covers the ground, mueh hardship is fre- 
quently endured: these districts are called sugarics, 
und are a valuable description of property. The 
made of precuring it is by inserting a small cane 
shoot through an tneision made in the bark, the 
sap being received in a wooden trough placed under 
It; at is afterwards beiled, and then left to cool 
into a lard solid mass, of a dark brown ®colour, 
which is moulded by the form of the jars which 
contain it; the value of the articles about half of 
that produced from the sugar-cane. Most of the 
oak growing in the woodsis unfit for ship-building, 
and the greater part of the timber used for that 
purpose is Imported from New England. The 
speeios called the live oak, which grows in the 
warnmicr parts of the colony, 18, however, said to be 
well adapted for ship timber; the various kinds of 
wood available for no other purpose, serve to supply 
the pot and péarl-ash manutactories, Amongst 
the wild animals, ranging through these wnre- 
claimed regions, are the American elk, fallow deer, 
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bear, wolf, fox, wild cat, racoon, martin, otter, and 
various species of Viverre and Musiela ; the beaver, 
hare, rrey and red squirrel ; and,in the more south- 
erm parts, the buffalo and roebuck: the bears 
usually hybernate, if the season has enabled them 
to get sufficiently fat for the purpose; if not, they 
migrate to a more southerly climate, (Richard- 
son's Fauna Borealis, p. 16,) Amongst the birds, 
may be noticed the wild pigeon, quail, partridge, 
and different kinds of grouse: of the water birds, 
the species are very nimerous, as might be inferred 
from the general character of the region, where, 
in the basin of the St, Laurence,-and the nume- 
rous lakes occupying the elevated tabte-lands 
around it, half the fresh water on the surface of 
the globe is colleeted ; ahumming bird (the smallest 
if its genus) is also indi enous, and may be seen 
in the Quebec gardens, itting round the flowers, 
and constantly on the wing. Arnongst the rep- 
tiles, the rattlesnake is oecasionally met with. 
ish, in great variety and abundance, are found in 
the lakes and rivers; in which respect few streams 
. can rival the St. Laurence; the sturgeon is common, 
and the salmon and herring fisheries are consider. 
able; seals are also met with occasionally, in large 
shoals, in the lower parts of the river Forests 
can only exist where the revailing winds bring 
with them sufficient moisture, but they may 
usally be taken as a measure of the fertility of 
the soil, no less than of the himidity of the cli- 
mate: in this respect, therefore, taken renecrally, 
Canada must be considered a fertile rerion; the 
upper province much more so than the lower. 


Tobacco, hemp, flax, and the different kinds of 


grain and of pulse, are suceessfull ¥y cultivated: as 


are all the commoner fruits and vegetables of 


England ; melons of different species abgund, and 
are probably indigenous; as are also the straw- 
berry and raspberry: these last flourish luxuri- 
antly mim the woods; and on the plains behind 
Quebec are gathered in proat quantities, and taken 
to that market. Pears and apples succeed well, 
both there and at 
Lake Erie, the grape, peach, and nectarme, as well 
as all the hardier kinds of fruit, arrive at the 
greatest. perfection. 

Canada is supposed to be rieh in minerals; iron 


ahd copper ore abound in some districts ; veins of 


silver-lead have been met with in St. Paul's 
(60m, below Quebec), and coals, salt, and sulplrur, 
are known to exist in the colony. No voleanos 
have been discovered, but authentic accounts are 
preserved of several violent earthquakes; amongst 
others, one in 1663, when tremendous convulsions, 
lasting for six months, extended from Quebec to 
‘Fadeausac (180 m, below it), which broke up the 
ice of the rivers, and caused many great land-slips 
and dislocations, In 1791, earthquakes were also 
frequent and violent in the same region ; and the 
shores, both of the Gulf and River St. Laurence 
(like those of the great lakes, as previously noticed), 
present many provfs of former convulsions in the 
horizontal banks of recent shingle and shells, and 
in elevated limestone strata, with wave-scooped 
marks, and lithodomous perforations, that oecur 
on various parts of the shores, (Lyell’s Geology, 
vol. u,) 

Peuple.— The majority 
Lower Canada are of French origin, as will be seen 
irom the population tables given above, These 
French-speaking inhabitants are for the most part 
descendants of settlers from N ormandy, established 
in the colony previously to 1759, Their number 
at that period was about 8,000, and in 1861 they 
had increased (according to the celgus) to 847,615, 
Neither the conquest, nor the long period which 
_ has since elapsed, has wrought any great change 
Yoru, I, 


bay 


Montreal; and on the shores of 


of the population of 
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in their character and habits; nor has their in- 
creasing numbers induced them to make any 
considerable encroachments on the wilderness 
around: on the contrary, they have continued 
within their original inmits, subdividing the land 
More and more, and submitting to a constantly 
decreasing ratio of comfort, . They are frugal, 
honest, industrioys, and hospitable, but cling with 
unreasoning tenacity to ancient prejudices and — , 
customs; by temperament cheerful, social, en- 
gaging, and (from the highest to the lowest) 
distinguished for courtesy and real politeness, 
they retain all the essential characteristics of the 
French provinees previously to the revolution, 
and present the spectacle of an old stationary 
society, in a new and progressive world. A few 
seignioral families possess Jarge, but not very valu- 
able, properties: the class wholly dependent on 
wages ig a very small one; and the great majority 
cousists of a hard-working yeomanry {usually 
called habitens), amongst whom there is almost a 
universal equality of condition and property, and 
of ignorance too: for few of them can read or 
write, From the public colleges and seminaries 
established in the cities and other central points 
by the early possessars of the country, chiefly by 
the Jesuits (where the education resembles that of 
our public gtammar-schools. and is en tirely in the 
hands of the Catholie clerey), between 200 and 
300 annually finish their education, and are dis- 
persed through the community : nearly the whole 
of these are of the elass of habitans, and return to re- 
side amongst them, mostly as notaries or surgeons: 
and thus, living on terms of complete social equal- 
ity, though with greatly superior knowledge, in 
communities which possess nothing in the shane of 
Municipal institutions, they possess almost despotic 
influence ever popular opinion and conduct in all 
public matters, The Aabitens under the old feudal 
tenures have cleared two or three belts of land 
along the St, Laurence, and cultivate them on the 
worst, system of small farming: their farms and 
residences being all so connected, that the country 
of the seigniorics appears like a eontinnous vulage, 
They spin and weave their own wool and flax, and 
make their own soap, candles, and sugar, What 
energy and enterprise there exist in the commu- 
nity (beyond the portion reqiured by this sort of 
routine) is exerted in the fir trade and in hunting, 
which, it appears, they still monopolise through 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, (Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report, PPg 1I—13.) The Anglo-Saxon 
portion of the population of Lower Canada consists 
almost wholly of persons who have emigrated 
frum the United Kingdom, or the descendants of 
such, subsequent to 1759, A considerable addition 
was made to their numbers by U. 8, loyalists in 
1687: at a subsequent period many families from 
Vermont have settled in the fownships adjoining 
that state, and since the formation of the American 
Land Company many have emigrated through 
their exertions, A majority of the labouring 
class in this pertion of the population are Trish 
Catholics ; the rest are English or Seotch Protes- 
tants, by whom the resources of the country, so 
far xs they have been called forth, have been 
mainly develeped. It is also by these that the 
internal and foreign commerce has been created, 
which is wholly in their hands, ag well as a larcre 
portion of the retail trade of the province ; besides 
this, they possess the best cultivated farme in the 
province, and are owners of fully half the more 
valuable seigniories, (Lord Durham’s Report, p. 14.} 

The inhabitants of the Upper province consist 
principally of emigrants from the U, Kingdom, 
and from Germany and Holland. A large propor- 
tion of the emigration of Ireland has of late been 
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directed to the shores of Canada, as will be seen 
by a glance ut the table above given, showing the 
origin of population. Many of the emigrants who 
land at Quebec ultimately settle in the U. States, 
while a comparatively smali number of those who 
land at New York find their way to Canada, 
Considerable numbers of half-pay officers of the 
army and navy have been, at ditlerent times, 
established in U, Canada. If we loak to the well- 
being of the emigrants, which is the principal 
consideration, it is not much tu be regretted that 
go Tnany prefer the U. States, There can be no 
doubt that the valley af the M ississippi offers 
greater advantages to industrious immigrants, 
whether with or without capital, than can he en- 
joyed in any part of Canada. It has a milder 
climate, a better and a cheaper soil, and is free 
from the greater number of those social grievances 
that disturb and embitter society in Canada. ‘The 
wonder, in facet, is, not that so many of the emi- 
grants ty Canada bave left it for the [. States, but 
that any considerable portion of them should have 
remained behind, 
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and services, the oceupiers were bound, as it were, 
to a routine system, Hence the French Canadians 
exhibit a singular want of activity and enterprise ; 
and the portion of the prov. which they occupy 
has a dense and @ poor pop., strongly attached, 
as already seen, to ancient habits and modes of 
existence. 

Since the prov. came under the British govermn- 
ment, the plans under which land has been granted 
and sold have differed very widely at different 
periods. The lands, when surveyed, have been 
divided into townships, consisting each of about 

70,000 acres, ex 5 per cent, for high-wavs. The 
| townships have been granted in many modes, «lit- 
fering both in their character and object. : at first, 
ithey were granted to settlers in free and common 
| soecage, With a reservation to resume all, or any 
part, if required for military purposes, but subject 
| to no dther conditions: the quantity, so granted 
te cach individual; being limited to 100 acres for 
himself, and 30 acres additional for each member 
of his family; the governor having authority to 
‘nerease this amount by 3,4) acres, ‘These fa- 





The native Indian tribes stil) ocenpy portions of | vourabie terms were meant to attract settlers from 


this colony on lakes Superior and Huron, and 
alang the whole extent towarda the N, boundaries; 
but their numbers are rapkily diminishing, and 
they are fast degeneraning from their original 
spirit and character, 80 that the utter extinetion 
of the rave seems inevitable, as civilisation ad- 
vances on the wilderness, to which only they 
appear to be adapted. It has been said, that 
without a change in their wode of treatment, * the 
fate of the Indians is sealed.’ But the 
that. hewever it may be chanel, 
‘sealed’ Experience has suiliciently proved Chat 
the rel mien are incapable ot any rea! ciyilisatian 5 
and nothing can prevent their extermination other 
than the abiding by g determination not 10 enter 
their territories, or to interfere in any degree with 
their gronds, babits, or pursuits, But auch a deter- 
Tination could seareely be carried out. America 
has been settled, civilised, and improved only 
thrangh perpetual encroachments on ihe natives ; 
and to say that these should cease, would be to 
say that vast tracts of fine country should be 
doomed to continued barbarism. 

Peaure and Distribution of Lands —The jand 
comprise in the seignioral districts of Lower 
Canada amounts to about Gg, (00,008) acres 5 oF this 
last, the whole has been granted by the crow, 
subject to an obligation te correde to actual set- 
tlers. ‘The grants made by the Freneh government 
previously to the conquest were’ om) one umtorm 
system. Seigniories (ut manors containing Jrom 9 
to 86 sq. leagues) were created in favour of certain 
leading individuals, who were pound ta grant 
or ‘concede’ a specitied portion to aby applicant ; 
the protit, to the seyuor, being derived from 
payment of a small rent, from services which 
the censitaire (or tenant) was bound to perform ; 
from 1-12th of the corn ground (by compulsion) 
at the seiynioral mill; and from a fine on the 
transference of the property {other than by in- 
heritauce}, 

This sort of tenure, 
the feudal system existing 


copied in great part from 

in Franee previously to 
the Revolution, was maintained after the British 
acquired possession of the country, The ¢on- 
sequence has been that the French pop. has been 
confined 10 a comparatively limited extent of ter- 
ritory. and has never amalpamated with the Iint- 
ial; for, yy enabling every individual to obtain a 
potion of land, which, ‘as the pop, mereased, 
became gradually less, without apy immediate 
outlay, Young men were tempted to remam at 
home; and being subject to feudal regulations 


ruth 1s, | 
their fate is - 











| the colenies, which now form the U. States, In 1775 
| this arrangement was superseded, and the Quebec 
Act of the preceeding year having restored the 
French code andi language, corresponding instruc- 
tions were given, that future grants should again 
be made in fief and seigniory, and three seiniorics 
were thus created, In 1791 the regulations of 
1763 were revived, though with certain conditions 
annexed to them, which in practice were avoided ; 
and this mode continued till 1826 : but the con- 
atitutional aet of L7#t also enacted that a Teserve: 
ifer the support of a Protestant clerzy shold be 
I made, ingespect of every grant, equal in vahie, a8 
I near as could be estimated, to i-th part of the 
| land granted. The crown reserves, to & like extent, 
originated in the view of supplying, first by sales 
and ultimately by rents, an independent source of 
‘revenue, and obviating the necessity of taxes, ancl 
consequently of such disputes as had led to the 
| independence of the U. States. These reserves, 
I however, have proved most serious obstacles to 
the welfare of the colony, which the mis-construc- 
tion, or violation, of the act, jas ageravated, by 
| increasing their extent beyond what appears to 
| have been coutemplated, (Lord Durham’s Report, 
Append. 1, pp. 6 7) From 800 downward, no 
new townships were granted ; and the grants, on 
to 181+, were in luts of 200 acres, to actual settlers, 
and few in number, From the last date, grants 
were made on ‘location tickets,’ requiring the 
erection of a house, and the clearing and cultivat- 
ing four acres, before the title was perfected, In 
1 1840 the new mudeof selling land by auction, at a 
minimum upset price, was adopted, the purchase- 
money being payable by four annual instalments, 
without interest. In 1831 the purchase-money 
was to be repaid by half-yearly instalments; anid 
in 1837, to obviate the bad effects of viving credit 
on such sales, the purchase-money was made pay- 
able at the time of sale, Besides the grants made 
under these different regulations, other exceptional 
ones have been made—mostly in reward of public 
services : such as those to the militia of the revo- 
jutionary war, and of that of 181 9-—there has also 
been an exceptional sale of nearly 800,000 acres to 
the British N. American Land Cofipany. The 
crown reserves must be considered as virtually 
abandoned when the auction sales were intro- 
duced ; and an act of the imperial legislature has 
authorised the sale of i-4th part of the clergy 
reserves, at a rate not exceeding 100,000 acres 
annually. Latterly, however, the system for the 
disposal of the crown lands by auction, at a fixed 
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minimum price, has been enforced in Canada as 
well as in the other colonies, 

_Of late years a revenue has been derived from 
timber property in both provinces. Originally the 
right of cutting timber was a monopoly m the 
hands of contractors, for supplying that article 
jor the navy, who usually sold licenses to mer- 
chants and lumber-men, by whom all the leral 
trade was in consequence engrossed, In 1824 
licenses to cut were first offered by government by 
auction :-the value of an acre of timber, at the 
price charged for these, is often very much preater 
than that required for land, and the first instalment 
has been paid frequently for land solely in ‘the 
view of cutting down the timber. The Ottawa is 
the chief seat of the trade, which is in great mea- 
sure, forced and factitious ; and which, while it is 
of no real advantage to Canada, entails a heavy 
burden on Great Britain. 

Lands in the upper prov, have been eranted in 
the same way as ip the lower: and the profuse 
manner in which these grants have been mace, 
many very extensive tracts having been given to 
persons who had no intention of settling unon 
them, coupled with the preat extent of the clergy 
and state reserves, has had a most inj urious influ- 
ence over the colony, and has materially retarded 
lia progress, ‘he lands thus given away to indi- 
viduals not settling upon them, and reserved, by 
interposing uncultivated desert tracts between the 
actual settlers, render it, in all cases, much more 
difficult, and expensive, and sometimes all but 
impossible, to form roads and other means of eom- 
munication ; so that the cultivators are frequently 
cut off from a market for their produce; aad being 
settled only in particular districts, they are. less 
able to combine for municipal purposes, and for 
the establishment of schools and churches, and 
the undertaking of public works that require co- 
operation. 

The extent of land for sale at the end of 1862 
was as follows :— 

in Upper Canada—Crown lands, after deduct- 
ing salea and free grants, and adding extent sur- 
veyed, 2,839,358 acres, clergy lands $4,488 Acres, 
eTammar school lands 51,714 aeres, and commen 
school lands 9,767 acres, 

da Lower Canada—Crown lands, after deduct- 
. ing sales and free grants, and adding extent sur- 
veyed 5,908,557 aeres, clergy lands 355,998 acres, 
making a total of 9,260,232 acres fur sale in Upper 
and Lower Canada, 

The number of acres of land sold, in the three 
years 1860-2, was as follows :— 

a 


1869 1a6t , 1862 






































Deteription of Land 
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Crown { Upper Canadas . 
Laniis { Lower Canada , 


126,413 {257,933 | 107,521 
290,026 | 273,685 , 232,186 





. | 416,439 | 531,768 | $23,697 
| 





Totul , . 











Clergy { Upper Canada .| 62,522| 74,366| 29,771 
Lands | Lower Canada .: 44,545 41,299: Bf504 

Total. =, | 107,067 | 115,665: 66,275 | 
Common Echool Lands . | ape | $498 Yvag | 
Grammar School Lands , : 6,900 5729 2.969 














Total. 583,697 | 657,669 | 405,190 


"| 








Agricultural Statisties—The aciual state of 
agriculture in both Upper and Lower Canada is 
shown um the subjoined table, compiled frum re- 
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turns of the Colonial Government. The statistics 


are for the year 1862 :— 
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, Lower Upper 
Canada Canada 
No, of Holdings :— 
10 Acres and under, . 6,822 4,424 
Wy, . 20 Acres 8,186 2.675 
20, +9 5D 4, 1) ,074 26,650 
50 ,, - 100 ,, 44,04] 64,801 
10), 1 200 ,, 24,739 28 336 
200 and upwards . . 6,809 6,027 
. Acrel Acres 
Lands held in Acres . «10,375,418 [19,354,907 
Under Cultivation , . .| 4,804,234 | 6,051,619 
» Crops , - . «| 2,928,133 | 4,101,902 
» Potatoes . 1,842,685 | 1,860,848 
» Gardens and Orchards, - Bo ,tt7 88,869 
Woods and Wild Lands . 4,571,188 | 7,303,288 
£ # 
Value of Farms in pounds ster.435,731,889 6] 492,149 
” cr Farm. smpeements 1,532,749 | 2,340,064 
9 Of Garden and Orcha 
Produce. 184,304 271,687 
Quantity of Land held by Acres Acres 
Townspeople, not bein | 147,293 182,552 
Farmers . “ : 
Land under Crops :— 
Fall Wheat . ' ‘ . f,480 | 434,799 
Spring Wheat . . 299,289 $51,637 
Rarley , . . ' 139,442 118,340 
Hye . 2 . : Ba O31 iO 76 
Peas ' ; ‘ . 254 043 460,595 
Oata . ' . . $55,559 678,dat 
Buckwheat , . . . 76,605 74,060 
Indian Corn ' . ’ 15,012 79,918 
Potatoes . * . 118,709 137,266 
Turnips ' . ‘ . 6,476 73,409 
Mangel Wrrzel . ‘ . 1,230 1,625 
No. of Live Stock :—- Nas. Now 
Bulls, Oxen, and Steers . 200,997 9 604 
Alilch Cows . . . . 28,370 451,640 
Calves and Ieifers . 287,611 464,083 
Horses over three years old. 135,097 277,268 
Colts and Fillies . . . 63,418 160,423 
Shoep . - ‘ 82,829 | 1170905 
Tigs , “ » {| 286,400 776,001 
Prodnee :— The, Jia. 
Butter , e . . « (15,800,949 26,898,264 
Cheese , . ' . . O86,297 | 2,687 172 
Becl, in barrels of 200 lbs. , G74 67 608 
Pork - ” 196,598 336 744 











Canada, as already stated, 18 supposed to be rich 
in minerals, but its wealth below ground has only 
been partially explored. Copper and iron ore are 
at present thé chief produce of the mines, The 
quantity of copper pre exported in the year 1862 
amounted to 5,963 tons, while of pig and scrap 
iron there were exported 2,408 tons, About two- 
thirds of the copper ore and the whole of the 
exports of iron went to the United States, the re- 
maiming copper being taken by Great Britain, Bat 
the produce of the mines is insignificant to that of 
the forest, and, still more, to that of agriculture, 
The value of agrieultural produce exported in 1862 
was above 10,000,000 dollars, and that of the forest 
94 millions; while the value of+the produce of 
mines was but. 703,000 dolars, and that of manu- 
facturing industry less than halfa million, . 

Commerce and Shipping.—The importa of Ca- 
nada on the average exceed the exports in value, 
The imports, in_ 1860, amounted to 7,176,6582 : 
the exports to 7,214,9782 In 1861, the imports 
were of the declared value of 8,969,7562, and the 
exports of 7,627,9572 Lastly, in 1862, the im- 
ports amounted to 10,126,1522, and the exports to 
6,999,192/, The principal imports are cotton and 
woollen manufactures and colonial goods, while 
timber and agricultural produce constitute the 
chief exports. The subjoined table shows the 
value of the chief articles of exports during the 
two years 1861 and 1862 :~— , | 

A 
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Exporta 1861 1862 | 
——_——_———- | 
Dollars Dollars . 
Coin and Bullion =. - 244,513 178/97 
Copper Ore . ‘ . 44i}, 150 S99 fi88 | 

Fish, Dried ‘ ‘ . 47) ,051 O70 390) 

44 Pickled * * : 203,45] ay al 
Ashes, Pot * . . TO OR O85 801 
"y Pearl. . . 173,779 950810 
Timber: Elm . ‘ ‘ 265, A08 202,473 

» Qak , . A2t 997 A27 317 
» White Pine 2,54 388 2110046 
‘9 Hed Pinc . Oo 608 4ng,l1e 
” Standard Staves 248 605 254,041 
> Other Staves THT 38a 164,543 | 
9 Deals 2,188,792 1,374,309 
- Planks & Boards 170,381 24545 Tee 
"9 Masts oa, Lith 74,177 
Animals: Horses, ' GOT 35 $64 593 
” ilorned Cattle. j84 099 20) 901 
- Swine . 161,279 nA 
Sheep oo. 149,420 217,724 
Proinee of Animats; 

Butter .  . . «| 841,648 | 1,189,772 

Keys » ef 98,841 53,040 

Hides anil Pelts . oi 106,121 14,748 | 

Pork, ’ ‘ 2) 487,588 170,218 | 

Wool. . . . 2! 434,199 T2485 

Furs . 2; ‘200,590 G2 028 | 
Apricoitural Products : | 

Barley and Hye , 1,092 834 1,934,957 

lndian Corn . . 2) oBTO, 487 410,698 | 

Oats .  .  . «| 643,028 649,685 | 

Peas . « ‘ 2) 1,497,509 735 O27 | 

Wheat . oo. 0.) 7,684,809 | 5,A15290 | 

Fiour . , .' 6,614,665 5,843,864 | 
Manufactures : | 

India-rubber . “ | a2 ,0G2 34,780 | 


:—e == 
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Subjoined ; is a statement giving + the number and 
tonnage of vessela of each nation which entered 
and cleared at the outports of Canada in the year 
1862 :-— 


a 
———— 




















Entered Cleared 

Nationality of res Sn ae 

Vearels Yesacta Tona Vessela Fons 
British .{ 2,955 ; 885,405] 1,907 | 819.560 
American (17.3.3) 45 18.1] vt} 41 17,926 
Russian, . i 2 oR 5 2, G89 
Norwegian 1 7 hes 12h ba 322 
Swedish . Ta2G |. H 1 308 
Hanee Towns . 16 qj 228 1& § 998 
Prussiam . | rab 8 B07 19 8,568 

French . | 2 #9 a 

Austrian . . — — — " 
Portugese ‘ i) Bead 4 "646 | 
Other Foreign Ey: kK Kor | 
Countries 5 Lube 9) 1,026 | 
*| 
Total .| 2,187 | 922,430 | 2,128 “2.128 | 906 1a | 906,847 





Shipbuilding is carried on to a considerable Cx- 
tent in Canada. The number of sailing vessels 
built in the three years i860, 1861, and 1862, 
amounted to 286, and of steamers to S$. During 
the same period 460 sailing vessels and 69 steamers 
were registered at Canadian ports, 

form of Gorernment.—Canada was ceded by 
France to England in 1763 :4¢ had previously been 
governed by French military authority; from 
thence, to 1774, it was under the rule of an Eng- 
lish governor and council, with Fnglish law, ad- 
Mitistered in the English language only. From 
1774 to 1791 it was governed by an English go- 
vernor and a legislative couneil, ‘appointed by the 
crown, With Laghsh criminal and French civil law; 
and from 1791 downward, by the constitution, 
previously explained, the colony being then di- 
vided intu two prov inces, each with an independent 
legislature, Dknvn to 1/¢74, the line of policy 
pursued was that which, had it been vigorously 
and systematically followed up, would certainly 
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have redounded most, in the end, to the advantage 
of the colony ; inasmuch agit would have gradually 
subverted the institutions and language of France, 
and established in their stead the institutions and 
language of England. But the Quebec Act of 
1774 introduced a new and more liberal, but at the 
same time a short-sighted pohey. If Cunatla was 
to be preserved as an Engiish colony, it should, as 
far as possible, have been made English in its 
Jaws, its language, and in the feelings of the 
people; and no institution should have been tole- 
rated that might have prevented the gradual and 
complete amalcamation of the French with the 
English settlers, The Quebec Act unfortunately 
proceeded on totally different principles. In order 
to conciliate the colonists, it substituted the old 
system of civil law, or that called the Coutume du 
Paris, for the civil law of England, and it directed 
the use of the French language to be resumed i 
the law courts. It 3s probably true that these 
concessions, by gratifying the Canadians, had some 
effect m1 hindering them from joming the Ame- 
rican colonists of English origin im their great and 
successful revolt; and cousequently contributed 
to preserve the prov. for the Lritish crown, With- 
out stopping to enquire whether this has been of 
any advantage to Great Britain, it seerns probable 
that the difference of language, and the pecuhar 
circumstances under which the French Canadians 
were placed, would have effectually prevented 
them, though the (juebee Act had never been 
heard of, from making common eause with the 
colonists of New England and the other American 
colonies, But, whatever opinion may be come to 
as to thig, there can be no doubt that the establish- 
ment of Trench laws and language in the prov. 
has tended to insulate the French pop., to mamtam 
them as a distinct race, and to restrain, and ina 
great degree prevent, all i Intercourse between them 
and the colonists from FE ingiand: in point of fact, 
the French in Canada are now almost as much a 
distinct people as in 1760. The Mution Cana- 
chenne has no sympathy, and but. litle communi- 
eation, with Englishmen: on the contrary, a broad 
line of demarcation and a deep rooted antipathy 
subsists between them. 

The basis of the present political constitution of 
Canada is the act of 31 Geo. LIT. cap. 51, passed 
by the Parliament of Great Britain in 1791, By 
the terms of it, the old province of Quebec—which 
then embraced the whole of Canada—was divided 
‘into the two governments of Upper and Lower 
| Canada, with representative institutions for each, 
The legislative authority was vested in a legis- 
lative council appointed by the crown, and in a 
house of assembly elected by the inhabitants ; 
the Lower proviuce was under a governor, whilst 
the Upper was under a heutenant-governor. This 
constitiition wag suspended in consequence of the 
rebellion m Upper Canada in 1888, and a special 
council appomnted, In 1840 the two provinces 
were reunited—by an act 3rd & 4th Vic, cap, 5— 
and the legislative councils of the unitéd pro- 
vinees were consolidated. The new legislative 
council consisted of twenty members appuinted by 
the governor for life; while the people were repre- 
sented in a house of assembly, comprising eighty- 
four members, returned im ‘equal proportions by 
the inhabitants of Upper and Lower Canada, A 
final modification of the constttutien, by an act 
passed fune [4, 1853, comprises the fundamental 
laws now in force. The charter thus established 
vests the lemislative authority in a parbament of 
two houses, the legislative council and the house 
of assembly. ‘The former consists of twenty-four 
members nominated for life by the governor, and 
of twice the number elected by the people, The 
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house of assembly comprises 130 members, chosen 
in 125 electoral districts and boroughs, Members 
of the house of 

freehold property of the value of 8002, Electors in 
counties, by a law which took effeet in 1855, are 


required to be possessed of, or to occupy, property of 


the assessed actual value of 502, or the yearly 
value of 52; while electors in towns must be pas- 
sessed of, or occupy, property of the yearly vaiue 
of 74 108. Members of the house of assembly, 
during session, have an allowance from the public 
junds, Clergymen of all denominations are inca- 
pable of becoming members, ‘The huuse js clected 
for four years ; but may be previously dissolved by 
the governor, in which case a new election must 
take place immediately. At Jeast one session must 
be held annually, so that a period of twelve months 
may never elapsa between each meeting of the 
legislature. All proceedings and records of the 
legislative assembly are ordered te be kept, by 
the act of 1840, in the English language only, 
The speaker of the house of assembly is elected 
by thé members; while the president of the legis~ 
lative council is appointed by the crown for life. 
The executive is vested in a governor-general, 
styled ‘Governoriencral of British North Ame. 
rica,’ and appointed by the crown. Ile has a 
salary of 7.0004 per annum, aud holds authority 
in the name of the sovereign of Great Britain, 
The governor-general has the power to give or 
withhold the royal assent to bills passed by the 
legislative council and assembly, or to reserve 
the same till the royal pleasure be expressed. 
mach bills as are assented to by the roverner in 
the name of the erawn are, nevertheless, subject 
to disallowanee by the sovereign, within two Years 
after the receipt of authentic copies by one of the 
priucipal secretaries of state in Great Britain ; and 
no bills, reserved for the consideration of the 
crowwn, can have any force, unless the reveal assent, 
be signified within two years after they have been 
presented to the governor-general. All proeced- 
Ings and records of the legislature are directed to 
be kept.m the English language only. 
Administration of Justice—The criminal law of 
England is applicable to the whole of Canada: 
but, as regards the province of Quebec, the ancient 
law of Canada, that is, the French laws, are, by 
the 14th of Geo, FIL e. 88. reserved as applicable 
to ali matters of controversy relative to property 
and civil rights. This reservation, however, does 
not hold where lands are held in free and eommon 
soceage ; and wills, involving the destination of 
property, may be executed in conformity either 
with the laws of Canada or those of England, as 
the testatur may deem expedient. In Western 
Canada the law of England is universally appli- 
cable, The judges enumerated in Schedule A at- 
tached to the Act of Union, are the following :— 
For Lpper, or Western, Canada, one chiet justice 
and four paisne judges of Queen's Beuch at To- 
routo, besides a vice-chancellor; and for Lower, 
or Eastern, Canada, one chief justice and three 
paisne fudges of Queen's Beneh at Quebec, and 
one cluef justice and three puisne judges at. Mon- 
treal: one resident judge at Three Rivers: and 
one fudge each for the iuferior districts of St. Fran- 
cis and Gaspé, The judgments of these courts of 
Qucen’s Bench are subject fo review in a superior 
court, ‘or cowrt of appeal, consisting of the gover- 
yor, lieutenant-governor, or person administering 
~ the government, certain members of the executive 
council, and the chief justice or justives of the 
province, or any five of these functionaries, ¢x- 
cluding always the judge ot judges whose decision 
is appealed against, There are also various eireuit 
combissivners of bankruptey, and thére is a Vice- 


assembly must be possessed of 
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Admiralty Court established at Quebec, the go- 
vernor being, ea officio, vice-admiral of Canada. 
Much litigation goes on both in Upper and Lower 
Canada, and lawyers are of course numerous in 
the chief towns, ‘Though the criminal returns for 
Canada are far from being complete, the extent of 
crime seems, on the whole, to be smajl, and on the 
decrease, when compared with the amount and 


rapid progress of population in the colony. 


Heligion and Kducational Establishments.—Pro- 


vision was made by the 31st Geo. IIT, c. 31, for the 


support of the Protestant 


clergy in Canada, By 
this act, there is allotted 


for the maintenance of 


the clergy of the Church of England in the colony, 


about a seventh part of all the waste lands to he 


granted to settlers; and the tithes of such Pro- 


testants as live within Catholic benefices nre to 


be reserved by the recetver-general of the pro- 
vince, and appropriated to the support of a resident 
Protestant clergy therein, 
the cleryy reserves, 
fo present to any parsonages or rectories to be 
constituted in the colony. There are five Canadian 
bishops belonging to the Church 
while the Roman Catholic Church is governed by 
one archbishop and eight bishops: and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada, in connection with 
the Church of 
sided over by moderators, ‘Fhe number of members 
of each religious denomination, 

census Of 1861, was as follows :— 


These are designated 
The governor is empowered 


of England, 


Scotland, by annual synods, pre- 


according to the 





= 


Religious Denominatlons 








Upper Canada | Lower Canada 























Chureh of England , . S11,565 6d 487 
- Home , . 258,141 943,253 
Presbyterians-— 
| Church of Scotland . 108 963 28,140 
Free Chureh of Scotland 145,043 14,556 
United , . . ‘ 61,478 6,149 
Methodists— 
i Wesleyan . “ . 218,427 20,007 
i = Episcopal . . T1 Als 2,473 
| New Connexion . . 28,200 1,292 
| Other, . 93,330 74 
| Baptiste . ‘ ' 61549 7,fol 
‘ Lutherans, : ’ . 24,299 857 
| Congregationalists . : O57 4,927 
Quakers, ‘ , ' 7 83 121 
| Bide Christians . ‘ 8,Rft1 184 
i“ Ghristians’  , . ’ 5,018 298 
‘second Adventists’ , . 1,050 2 yh 
| Protestants . . 7,o14 2,084 
‘ Di-ciples’ k a 4,147 5 
Jews . , . . . G14 bre 
Menonists and ‘ Turners’ 8.965 — 
“UC niversalists’ ‘ ‘ 2,254 2,280 
'Unitarians .  . #34 652 
Mormons . ‘ . 7 a 
'* No religion’ A . 17,370 1,477 
| Denomination not stated , §,121 O25 
14,286 678 


: Other Creeds not classed , | 


| 


—— ey —————— — 


1,396,091 | 1,111,566 





Total] . . . 














Upper and Lower Canasda have separate school 
laws adapted to the religious elements prevailing 
in either, Each township in Upper Canada is 
divided into several school sections, according to 
the requirements of its inhabitants. The common 
schools are supported partly by covernment, and 
partly by local self-imposed taxation, and oeca- 
alonally by the payment of a small monthly fee 
for each scholar, The total amount expended on 
common schools in Upper Canada during 1858 
exvecded 208,6272 Jn settled rural districts each 
school section has a good school-house, furnished 
with maps, authorised school books, and eje- 
mentary philosophical apparatus. The salaries of 
teachers vary from 1304. to 40%, in country parts, 


and frdm 2804 to 74d. in cities and towns, All 
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common school teachers must pass an examination 
before a county board of education, or receive a 
licence from the provincial normal school, em- 
powering them to teach, before they can claim 
the government allowance. There are good gram- 
mar schools at Montreal and Quebec in connection 
with the Church of England, which are partly 
supported by funda derived froin the estates of 
the Jesuits, and partly by fees paid by thie scho- 
lars, There are also excellent Catholic schools m 
the same cities, which were endowed with con- 


siderable estates by the French government, prior | 


to the close of the 17th century. These estates 
they still enjoy. There are also between 1,600 
and 1,700 common schools, and various colleges 
aud other superior educational establishments dis- 
tributed over the various counties of Lower, or 
Kastern, Canada. To support the common schools 
large sums are annually voted, in adcitron to the 
produce of ceriain eatates of the Jesuits (wenerally 
exceeding 4,500£ a year), which are devoted to 
the same purpose. 

In Upper Canada, still more liberal provision 
ani more strenuous exertions are made for the 
education of the people. Besides the sums ex- 
pended in building and repairing schoolhouses, 
about 00,0002, are annually paid to teachers of 
the ordinary schools throughout the province, 
which are managed by committecs of householders, 
elected in each district or section. The schools 
are supported partly by grants and partly by 
school rates and fees. The course of education 
prevalent in these schools is much the same as 
that pursued in similar establishinents in Great 
Britain, 

Hevenue and Hapenditure.—The total revenue 
and expenditure of Canada during the three years 
1860, 1861, and 1862 ia shown in the subjoined 
table. The comparatively large amount of both 
income and expenditure in 1860 arose from finan- 
cial operations on a large scale, shown in the sub- 
jomed detailed budget :— 


Expenditure 
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Yosrs Net Revenue | 

Troilars £ | Tollars £ 
1860 | 28,076,425 | 7,932,598 | 35,095,748 | 7,499,114 
1861 12 fine +81 2659 696 14,742,844 f UF 1 424 


1862 | 10,629,204 | 2,235,841 | 11,395,928 | 2,389,185 | 

The publie expenditure in 1863 was 3°86 dollars 
per head, and the funded debt 21°69 dollars. 

The amount of the various descriptions of the 
publie debt, the rate of interest, and the amount 
of interest paid thereon, are shown in the subjoin@d 
table :— 
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| Intercst | 
Description of Debt Amount 

Tkates | Amount 
Dollara Per cent. Lrollars 
Imperial Loan . «| 7,390,000 4 292, 010 | 
Debentures . «| $22,821] 5 4,141 | 
” . a 30,007,007 {5 1,804,620 | 

- = 26 {130 5 2200) 

New Loan .| 21,264,011 & 1,463,200 











Total . | 65,592,469 


Lesa Tndia Bonds: -- 


3,508,251 


Ai 4 per cent, 846,000 _ / 
eB Gadd 200 7,300,000 356,539 
Total . | 58,292,469 —- | 8,151,719 
£ 12,144,264 — | £656,008 


The greater portion of this debt was expended 
in loans tv incorporated companies, and for the 
building of reads, canals, raibvays, lght-houses, 
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Hiailways—Considering the vast extent of its 
territory and the thinness of the population, Canada 
has shown immense enterprise in the construction 
of railways, Besides a large number of local lines, 
such as the Ene and Ontario, length 17 m., the 
Prescott and Ottawa, 54 m., and the Montreal 
and Champlain, 81 m., and a number of others of 
equal importance, Canada is traversed by two 
yreat iron highways, known as the ‘Grand Trunk’ 
and the ‘ Great Western.’ The Grand Trunk rail- 
way, which was formed, in 1852, by the amalga- 
mation of seven Incorporated hines, viz, the Quebec 
and Richmond, the St, Laurence and Atlantic, 
the Old Grand Trunk, the Grand Junction, the 
Toronto and Guelph, the Toronte and Sarnia, and 
the Main Trunk, traverses the whole of Canada, 
from east to west, commencing at Quebec, and 
ending at Port Huren, at the southern border of 
lake Huron, Engineering difficulties of the most 
stupendous kind had to be overcome in the for- 
mation of this great railway, some of the works of 
which, such as the great Victoria Bridge over the 
St. Laurence, are among the wonders of the age. 
The total length of the Grand Trunk railway 1s, 
1,i74 m. The second great railway of Canada, 
the Great Western, 300 m. lung, rans through the 
interior, or western districts of Canada, com- 
mencing at Niagara Falls, and terminating at 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, on the straits connect- 
ing the lakes Eme and Huton, ‘This line brings 
Canada into direct connection with the vast rail- 
way system of the United Statea. 

Armed Force,—tIn addition to the troops main~ 
tained hy the imperial government--the strength 
of which varies according to cireumstances— 
Canada has a large volunteer force, and an er- 
rolled militia, numberng above 200,000 men, 
rank and file, The militia is divided into three 
classes, namely,—tfirst-class service men, com- 
prising unmarried men and widowers without 
children, between 18 and 45; second-class service, 
married men and widowers with children, between 
same ages; and third-class reserve men, those 
between 4) and 60, Assessors each year prepare 
the militia rolls, distinguishing the three classes, 
and on the governor calling for a number of men, 
the warden, shenff, and county judge meet and 
ballot for the number required from their respective 
counties, In Lower Canada, in cases where the 
assessment system is not in operation, the militia 
census ts made by militia. officers appointed for 
the purpose. ‘The ballot takes place for three 
years, and in the balloting, the mumber of bat- 
talions required from counties and tewnships is 
furnished according to population. In appoint- 
ingy officers for the service battalions, the go- 
yernor, as 4 rule, selects those who have qualitied 
themselves by volunteer service or by means of 
drill associations, or wha have shown themselves 
qualified by examination before boards of exa- 
miners appointed for each county or union of 
adjacent counties, If a aufficient number of com- 
petent officers cannot from the outset be obtained, 
the governor may grant personal commissions, to 
be withdrawn within a certain time if those to 
whom they are issued do hot qualify themselves, 
mums are granted towards the education of officers, 
A school of military instruction is established in 
each section of the province in connection with 
some regiment of the British forces, a certam 
number of whose officers and non-commissioned 
officers assist mn the work of instruction, and are 
paid an allowance fer the extra duties they have 
to perform. The government defraya the ex- 
petses of travelling and maintenance of those who 


and other works of public utility, which are held | receive instruction, and the governor-general may 
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at his diseretion call out service battalona tor 
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drili, for a period not. exceeding six days in one} dostan, prov. Malabar, at the bottom of a small 


year, The volunteer force of Canada in 1862 con- 


‘sisted of 10,614 infantry, 1,687 artillery, 1,615 
In the session of the | with Bengal, Arabia, Sumatra, and Surat, from 


cavalry, and 202 engineers, 
legislative assembly of 1863, laws for the re- 
organisation of the militia were passed, providing 
that the government shall haye power to accept, 
equip, and clothe 10,000 more volunteers, Fines 
are imposed on volunteers for non-attendance at 
drill, in order to insure a thorough military pro- 
ficiency. 

History. —Canada is said tothave been first. dis- 
covered by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497, It was then 


comprised with the rest of the. extensive line of, 


coast, under the general name of Newfoundland, 
subsequently Hmited to the island so called. ‘The 
Freich first attempted to make these discoveries 
available, and framed a map of the gulf as early as 
1508, In 1523 the country was taken possession 
of in the name of the king of France, and in 1539 
Carticr explored the river, naming it St. Laurence, 
from haying entered it on that saint's day. Quebec 
however, the first settlement, was not founded till 
1608, For a considerable period subsequent to 
this, the colonisty engaged in a series of san- 
guinary conflicts with the native Indian tribes, 
and were often on the brink of being extirpated: 
the strife, however, ultimately terminated in a 
friendly compact, which converted the Inclians 
inte available auxiliaries againat the English, 
Quebec was taken by the British ferees inder 
(reneral Wolf in 1749, and the whole territory 
was formally ceded to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1763. ‘Lhe seignioral rights, 
the various holdings and tenures under them. ant 
the endowments of the Catholic Chureh, were left 
undisturbed; and all the estates, including al! 
the anappropriated lands in the province, licld at 
the period by the French king, became vested in 
the British crown, In the years 1812-13-14, 
during the war with the United States, the lak Gs, 
and especially the shores of Niagara, were the 
scene of a suecession of severe contests; the war 
was wholly a frontier one, and the militia on 
either side being engaged in it, near relatives 
were found often contending in opposite ranks: 
ludians also were employed, and increased its 
horrors. The subsequent. history of Canada was 
comparatively uneventful, except’ as regards the 
constant endeavours of certain parties to detach 
the colony from the crown of Great Britain. ‘To 
counteract these endeavours, an attempt was 
mute, in 1864, to unite Canada with the other 
British possessions into a great ‘Confederation of 
British North America,’ Though begun under 
good auspices, the realisation of this plan was 
found to be impossible, 

CANANDAIGUA, a town of the U. S, of Ame- 
rica, New York, cap. co, Ontario, beautifuliy situ- 
atedon an acclivity at the outlet of the consider- 
able lake of the same name, 48 m. E. Buffalo, and 
vom. NNW. New York. Pop, 6,550 in 1860. ‘Lhe 
town consists chieily of two parallel streets, run- 
ning N,.and &., intersected at right angles by 
several others. It contains a large square, in 
which are the court-house, prison, and town-house, 
and it has a state-arsenal, various places for public 
worship, male and female academies, several large 
mills and manufactories of different kinds. ‘The 
inhab, are intellizent, liberal and hospitable, 
Within thtee m. of the town, on both sides of the 


Jake, are several sulphuretted hydrogen springs, 


Canandaigua was founded in 1788, and from its 
position on its lake, and in the vicinity of the Erie 
Canal, is a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance, 

CANANORE (Canura), a marit. town of Hin- 





bay, 45 m. NW. Calicut, and 66 m. SSE, Manga- 
lore; Jat. 11° 42’ N., long. 75° 27’ E. It trades 


which it imports horses, piece goods, almonds, 
sugar, opium, silk, benzoin, and camphor; its ex- 
purts are chiefly pepper, cardamomas, sandal wood, 
coir, and shark-fins, It is the cap, of the talook of 
Chericul, a lofty and uneven track, extending for 
two m, inland from the fort, and some years since 
containing together with the town about 11,000 
houses. Its territory is now subordinate to the 
British, but has long ‘been governed by a sueces- 
sion of female sovereigns, whose authority has ex- 
tended over most of the Laccadiveisiands: ('‘ana- 
nore is the head military station of the British 
dominions in Malabar prev. 

CANARA, a marit. prov, of Hindostan, presid, 
Madras, comprising the ancient countries of 
Tulava and Haiga, with small portions of Malabar 
and the Hindoo Kaukana. Tt lies chiefly between 
Jat. 12° and 15° N., and lone. 74° and 76? it. ; 
having N, Goa and Dharwar (Bejapoor}, E. the 
latter provinee and Mysore, 8, Coorg and Malabar, 
and W, the ocean; length, N. to S., 230 m.; ave- 
rage breadth, about 35 m,; area, 7,477 sq.m. ‘The 
province is bounded by the W. Ghauts, but in- 
cludes a portion of the country above them, called 
Carnata, of which the name of this distr. is a eor- 
ruption, most improperly applied. Surface gene- 
tally rugged and uneven. It has no considerable 
river, but a number of minur ones, of which Man- 
galore is the chief. The coast in the 8. is occu- 
pied by a chain uf salt lakes, Soil and climate 
very similar to those of Malabar, Granite and 
laterite are amongst the prevailing rocks, and near 
the sea-shore there is much sandy soil, on which 
encoa-palms are grown in great number. ‘The 
periodical rains are extremely heavy, and set in 
Jrom the middle of May til the end of Sept., dur- 
ing which ships leave the coast, and a stop is put 
to all traific. The country abounds in forests: 
those in the N. producing teak, and other large 
timber, sissoo, bassia latifolia, prickly bamboo, the 
varnish-tree of Birmah, v2 vomica, mimosa cate- 
chu, cassia, saidal wood, wild pepper, and a spe- 
cles of nutmeg; those in. the S. containing teak, 
mango, caryota palm, and much jungle, greatly 
infested with tigers. Canara is the granary of rice 
for Arabia, Goa, Bombay, and Malabar: and both 
the-climate and soil, especially in the valleys, are 
lughly adapted for its culture. Sometimes 50 
bushels a year arg obtained from an acre; and in 
the §. the land irequently yields two or three 
crops during the same period. Desidea rice, sugar- 
canes, pepper, betel-nut, and cucurbitaceous plants, 
are grown, Husbandry is better here than in 
Malabar; the plough is a neater implement, and 
manure of both leaves and dung is made use of; 
some cultivators employ 25 ploughs, although full 

halfof them use no more than une. Riceis thrashed 
by beating handfuls in the straw against a bam- 
boo grating. ‘There are uo barns, and the grain is 
kept im straw bags huny up in the houses: carts 
are not used, the roads are bad, and goods have 
to be conveyed on the heads of the peasantry. 
There are neither horses, asses, nor goats, All the 
lands in the 5, are private property, but generally 
much encumbered with mortgages: m the J, 
mourtgages are much less, frequent, and the culti- 
vated lands only are the property of individuals: 
government claims ali the lill, forest, and wasge 
|land, In S, Canara inheritance in land, goods, 
lonerary dignities, and whatever else is capable 
of bemy conveyed, descends in the female line: 
and instead of a man’s own children, those of his 
sistez, or maternal aunt (ay is the case in all the 
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country in the §. part of the Malabar coast) be- 
come his heirs, while he. has a corresponding right 
over them, to the extent of selling them for slaves, 
In Karnata Proper, above the Ghauts, these Jaws 
are reversed, and a man’s children inherit his pro- 
perty. The lands mostly belong to individuals, 
who let them, and even frequently mortgage them 
to cultivators; the land assessment is moderate, 
being about 30 per cent. on the produce; but the 
cultivators generally are as much depressed as 
elsewhere, since they have ahout 20 per cent. to 
pay to their landlords, and out of the remaining 50 
per cent, to provide live and dead stock, and sub- 
sist the slaves, Land, when sold, usually fetches 
from 8 to 12 years’ purchase-money ou the eléar 
rent. Many different tribes inhabit Canara. The 
Jains (gee HinpostAN) are more numerous here 
than in any other part of India, and many ancient 
Jain temples exist in tolerable perfection, Nairs 
inhabit the inland parts, where, together with 
Bunts and Sudras, they own most ef the Land, 
There are about 450,000 R, Cath, in Canara, mostly 
descendants of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and Damish eolonists, Canara is not celebrated 
for manufactures: the chief are those of sigar 
from the palms, and salt on the coast. The ex- 
ports @onsiat principally of rice, betel-nut, black 
pepper, ginger, cocea-nuts, and oil and raw silk: 
the impurts are cloths, cotton, thread, blankets, 
tobacco, black cattle, and sandal-weod, for export 
to Bombay. All the cliecf towns, viz, Mangalore, 
Bareelore, and Calliampore, are in the 8, 

Tulava was governed by its own princes till 
A.D, 782; from that year tH] 836 it was subject to 
the rajahs of Bijuagur; and afterwards to the 
princes of Ikeri, Jt eseaped the Mohammedan 
conquests ti]] 1765-6, when Ilyder invaded and 
conquered it, after which it suffered all the horrors 
of anarchy, till the death of Tippoe in 1799, when 
it passed into the hands of the British, and under 
them has become a tranquil and orderly district. 

CANARY ISLANDS (Span. ésias Canarias: 
believed to be the Fortunate Insale of the an- 
cients), 4 group in the N, Atlantic ocean, belong- 
Ing te Spain, between 27° 40’ and 29° 24’ N, lat., 
aud 13° 32° and 16° 20° W. long., 135 m. NW, 
Cape -Bojador, in’ Africa, and 650 m,. SW. Cadiz. 
This group consists of seven principal islands, 
namely, Arrecife, Guta, La Laguna, Orotava, Les 
Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma, and Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe. The total area of the seven islands 
embraces 3,256 sq. m., and the pop., according to 
the census of 1857, amounted to 233,784, divided 
as follows :—Arrecife, 26,994 ; Guia, 18,116; La 
Laguna, 22,644; Orutava, 46,497; Las Palmas, 
49,950 ; Santa Cruz de la Palma, 31,4451; and Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, also called Gomera y Iliervro, 
38,164, ‘These are the Spanish names of the seven 
inlands; but English and other gazetteers often 
describe Arrecife under the name of Lanzerate, 
Guia under the name of Canara, and Gomera y 
Hierro as Ferro. Adjoining these chief isles, and 
included in the Canaries, are several small islands, 
viz. Graciosa, Clara, and Allegranza. They are 
called the Little Canaries, are situated te the NW, 
of Lanzarote, and connected with that island by a 
bank, un which there is, for the most part, 40 
fathoms water. Lanzarote is the most easterly, 
Ailepranza the most northerly, and Hierro, or 
Ferro, the most southerly and westerly of the 
group, This. last-mentioned island has acquired 
egnsilerable celebrity, from its haying been se- 
leeted by the early modern geagraphers as the 
point where they placed the first meridian, or 
from which they began to reckon fhe longitude, 
In some countries this method of reckoning is 
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for their first meridians those passing through the 
Observatories of Greenwich and Paris. The most 
W. part of Hierro, or Ferro, La Dabessa, is 18° 9’ 
45" W. of the meridian of Greenwich, and 20° 30’ 
W, of that of Paris. The islands are all of vol- 
canic origin, very mountainous, their coasts pre- 
cipitous, and the channels between them very 


deep. The greatest height of some of them above 
the level of the sea is as follows :— 

Feet Feet. 
Tencriffe (Peak} . 11,400] Lanzarote (Montana 
Canary (El Cumbre) #6,648[ Blanca). 2 (HG 
Puerteventura(India) 2,820] Allegranza , ,. 939 


Teneriffe and its peak, a half extinct volcano, 
which may be seen at a distance of more than 150 
m., will be found elsewhere described (FENERIFFE), 
In all the tslands there are plentiful traces of ex- 
tinct voleanos; but in that of Lanzarote one 
burst forth in 1825, which still continues active. 
The basaltic cliffs in that island rise almost per- 
pendicularly to the height of 1,500 ft.; Allegranza 
appears wholly composed of a mass of lava and 
chuiers, The Canaries have no rivers, properly so 
calied, but they are watered by aumerous brooks, 
which rise in the higher mountain regions, and, 
during rains, suddenly swell to torrents, There 
are few safe roadsteads, and no close harbours : the 
Great Canary island has, perhaps, more safe an- 
chorages than any of the others, and the Bay of 
Las Palmas at its NE. extremity offers a spacious 
haven for ships, secure from all winds except those 
from the SE., which seldom blew with any yvio- 
lence, The climate, though het, is generally 
healthy ; the heat being attempered by the eleya- 
tion of the land, and the prevalence of N. and W, 
breezes. The temperature is in most parts very 
equable; the average in Dee, and Jan. bas been 
fond to be 679, in Aug. 76° Fah, The range of 
temperature ts seldom more than four or five de- 
grees in the twenty-four hours, The 8. and SH, 
winds occasionally cause pestilential maladies in 
the E. Canaries, and bringing intolerable heats, 
and clouds of locusts, scorch up and desolate the 
country, The fertility of the lands is in propor- 
fion to their humidity. In some parts they pro- 
‘lice abuidance of wheat, maize, and other kinds 
of corn, dates, figs, guavas, lemons, olives, and 
numerous other fruits, of both the torrid and tem- 
perate zones; the sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, or- 
chill, and many perfumes and medicinal plants. 
They contain, also, woods of pine trees, laurel, and 
arbutus, and excellent pasturage. The average 
Annual quantities of the principal articles of pro- 
duce in the entire group are :— 


Wine - 95,200 pipes | Rye . . 41,000 bushels 
Wheat. , 360,500 bushels) Prise . . 60,000 
Millet. . 212400 ,, Potatoes , 782,000 owt. 
Barley. . 364,000 ,, Barills , 330,000 ,, 


(iuia, or Canary, is, perhaps, the best watered 
and most. fertile island; and it and Teneriffe are 
the two best cultivated, Teneriffe is the principal 
seat of the vine eulture; the Vidueno and Mal. 
vasia wines are exclusively the produce of that 
island: the vine is, however, largely grown in 
the others, and the wines produced exported to 
Kupope under the name of Teneriffe. The best 
wine in the FE. Canaries is that’ of Lanzarote, 
where the grapes grow on a soil of decomposed 
scorne. Much brandy is distilled and expotted, 
Amongst the other chief products are stk, honey, 
wax, and cochineal. Game is very plentiful; and 
they are said to be without either ferocious or 
venomous animals. Cattle and poultry have been 
introduced from Europe. The canary-bird (Frin- 
gia Canaria, Linn.) is still found in these islands: 


still kept up; but the English and French adopt. | but in its wild state its colour is grey or linnet- 
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brown: the plumage of those we are accustomed 
{o see, has derived its hue from repeated crossings, 
The fishery, which ig principally carried on along 
the opposite African coast, occupies a great num- 
her of hands; and it is said that Spain might, in 
case of emergency, procure 2,000 able young scta- 
tren from the islands without distressing the 
fishery, Sugar, with coarse woollens, silks, and 
linens, are amongst the manufactures, 

The exports of the Canary Islands te the United 
Kingdom consist chiefly of wine and cochineal. 
There were exported 16,191 gallons of wine in 
L860; 16,826 gallons in 1861 ; 19,482 mn 1862; 
aud 10,069 in 1863, The value of these quantities 
tluctuated ‘from 4,109Z, in 1860 to Z,o124 in 183, 
Of cochineal there were exported from the Canary 
islands to the United Kingdom 5,802 ewt., valued 
ab Ji7324/ in 1860: 10,142 ewt., valued at 
[05,0182 in 1861; 9,852 cwt., valued at 147,0-462, 
in 1862; and 7,769 ewt., Valued at 134.8227, in 
1863, ‘The imports from the United Kingidem con- 
sist chiefly of cotton and woollen manufactures and 
colonial produce, and were of the value of 14] 6708, 
in 1860: 132,4602 in 1861 ; 12,7662, in 1862; and 
141,3332 in 1863, 


Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, and Tas Palmas in | 
| is situated on the slope of a hill, on the W. side of 


Canary, are the principal commercial perts, The 
present inhabitants are probably almost wholly of 
spanish origin. ‘The islands are governed hy the 
Spanish laws, the administration of Which is 
directed by an eudiencia in Great Canary. The 
governor. of the Canaries, who is president of the 
- dudiencia, resides at Santa Cruz. ‘The three east- 
erly islands form one bishopric, and the four 
westerly another, There are 41 monasterios and 14 
convents, with 423 regular clergy; and the peaple 
are said to be equally ignorant and bigoted, They 
are not, however, deficient either in industry or en- 
terprise, On the contrary, many of them em ivrate 
to America, the Philippine J ‘lands, &c., where they 
are distinguished by their adventurous spirit, But, 
at home, such of them as are not engaged in the 


fishery, are sunk in comparative apathy, produced: 


by vicious laws and institutions, | ‘The lands are 
parcelled out in immense estates, held under strict 
entail, and the plan followed in letting them to 
the actual oceupiers heing as bad as possible, in- 
(lustry ts at the lowest ebb, and few or rather no 
improvements are ever attempted, or even so much 
aus thought of, ‘The military force is composed of 
25,000 men, (For descriptions of Santa Cruz, 
Lagunas, and Orotava, sec TeENENIEFE.) Las 
Palmas, in the island of the same name, near its 
NE, extremity, lat, 28° 8’ N., dong. 209 923° 3H" 
W., has a handsome Ssea-port tuwn with 18,000 
tnhab.,, a cathedral, hospital, college, a mole, many 
public fountains, and a well-supplied market, In 
wood weather ships 
the town, but the roadstead is but. indifferent, 
The other chief towns are, Areeife, ur Port. aos, 
in the island of the same hame, a well-built town, 
with 2,500 inhab, ; Cabras, 1,06t} inhab, ; and Santa 
Cruz, in Santa Cruz de la Palma, 

When these islands first became known to Euro- 
peans of moderu times, they were inhabited by 
a race of people called Guanehes, of a tall anc 
vigorous frame, and wha made a determined ree 
sistance to the invaders, Phough unacquainted 
with the usg of iron, they appear to have arrived 
at a considerable degree of civilisation ; they eul- 
tivated musié and poetry with suecess, had a kind 
of hieroglyphic writing, believed in’ a supreme 
being, in a future state of rewards and punish- 


ments, and embslmed their dead, Many of their 


mumnnes have been found in momlern times in 
caves in various parts of the islands. They are 


placed erect upon their feet, and are in so remark- 


anchor within half a mile of 
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able a state of desiccation, that 
uot weigh above from 6 to 8 lbs, Their government 
was oligarchical, Humboldt (Personal Narra- 
tive, vol. 1.) and Dr, Prichard (Researches, ii, 
é4,) think that the Guanches were either inti- 
mately connected with, or descended from, the 
Berbers of N. Africa. Many of the Guanches 
were reduced to a state of slavery by the Spanish 
and other European traders, by whom the islands 
were first visited: and those who escaped the 
scourge of slavery, war, and famine, were mostly 
carried off by a pestilenec in 1494. The Canaries 
were first discovered by accident about 1330 by 
the crew of a French ship driven thither in a storm. 
After several unsuccessful Spanish expeditions; 
Join de Kethencourt, a French gentieman, sailed 
with a fleet. fram Rochelle in 1400, and took pos- 
session of the chief islands. Bethenceurt’s heir 
subsequently disposed of these to a Spanish noble- 
man, and ihey afterwards became the property of 
the Spanish crown : the conquest of the whale of 
the islands was effected by Spain before the ter- 
mination of the 15th century, 

CANCALE, a sca-port town of France, dép.. 
Ie-et-Vilaine, cap, cant. 9m, E. St. Malo, and 
45 m. N. Rennes, Pop. 6,852 in 1861. The town 
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St. Michacl’s Bay. At a short distance from the 
town there are some large rocks, within which there 
is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, Excellent 
oysters are found in the bay, and makea consicer- 
able article of traftic. The English made, in 1758, 
an unsuccessful descent on the coast here. 
CANDAHAR, a fortified city of Caubul, in a 
plain near the Ureundanb river; 200 m, SW, 
Cantul, 260 m. SE. Herat; lat, 32° 90’ N., long. 
66° 10° E, Pop, 50,000, the ETcater proportion of 
whom are Afehans, The city is of an oblong form, 
enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, on the ramparts 
of which three men may walk abreast, and a 
ditch, 9 ft. deep, surrounds the Whole, Candahar 
is regularly built, most of the streets meeting at. 
right angles: its houses are generally of brick, and 
often with no other cement than mad, Four long 
and broad bazaars meet in the centre of the e¢ity, 
ia small circular space about 45 yards in dia- 
meter, and covered with a dome, where procla- 
mations are made, and the hodies of criminals 
exposed, The principal bazaars are each about 50 
yards broad; their sides are Lined with well- 
supplied shops one story high ; and there is a gate 
at the end of' each opening inte the surrowding 
country, except theeN, bazaar, having the palace 
at its end, a structure in no respect remarkable ex- 
ternally, but containing many courts and buildin gs, 
and a private garden, There are Many caravan- 
se@fas and mosques: the priucipal building of the 
latter kind is the tomb of Ahmed shah, an elegant, 
but not a large, structure, with a handsome cupola, 
formerly an inviolable fanctuary. A great vatiety 
of trades are earried on, and the streets are filled 
with a neisy and bustling crowd from morning till 
night; but, unlike mest other Afghan cities, there 
are here no water sellers, the city being well sup- 
plied by canals from thie Urgundaub, whenee 
subterranean or open water-courses are carried to 
the different strects; and there are, also, numerous 
wells, Three of the principal bazaars were at one 
time planted with trees, and had a nalrow canal 
running down the middle of each; but many of 
the trees have withered, and if the cunais ever 
existed, they are no longer visible. The vicinity 
of Candahar is fertile, and abounds With gardens 
ad orchards, producing the finest fruits and ve- 
getables, especially pomegranates; with com, 
tobacco, madder, assafietita, and artilicial rrasses, 
The climate is mild and healthy. Persian tradi- 
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tions, and the conjectures of European geographers, | having N. the collectorate of Surat and Sindia's 
agree in assigning the foundation of Candahar te | dom.; I. the latter, and those of the Nizam; S. the 
Alexander the Great, The present city was built | Nizam’s clom. and the collect. of Abmednuggur ; 
by Alimed Shah in 1753 or 1754, who made it the | and W.a portion of the Guicowar's territory; shape 
capital of his dominions, an howour which his ; sumewhatrhomnboidal: length, E. to W., about 180 
successor Timatir transferred to Cauhul, In,; greatest breadth Ws mH. ; area 12,527 aq. m,. 
CAN DELSH, a soubah or prov. of the Deccan, | Pop. 478400. This district is for the most part over- 
Hindostan, betaveen lat 209 anil 22° Ni, and long, | growu with jungle; very complete embankments 
73° aol i? Ey, having N, Malwah, bk. Guidwana, jon the various streams, and many dilapidated, 
S$. Berar and Aurangabad, and W. Gujerat : length, though substantially-builé dams and aqueduct» 
K. to W,, about 210 m.; average breadth, 80 m, | for irrigation, are met with, which might be again 
it contains parts of three mowutntam ranges, viz. | renderel available at a small expense, An or- 
the Sautpoora mountains iv its N.; the Chandore | ganised band of marauders, the Bheels were formerly 
or Adjuntah TaDsse 28.5 antl the Sydaree moun- | in the habit. of levying a kind of Mack mail upon 
tains, or W. Ghauts, i its SW, parts: its priu- the villagers, consisting of a portion of the produce 
cipal plain is between these ranges, and opens E. | of the Jand; bat, by conciliatory treatment, most 
into the plains of Berar, ani AY. is continuous | of them returned to their original occupations as 
with these of Surat, from which if is separated by | village watchmen and guardians. The agricul- 
a uhick amd extensive jungle. The Tuptee river tural classes are peaceable and inoffensive, but 
Hows throwzh this plain, The Nerbudda forms | timid and destitnte of energy, There are no 
the N. houwndary.. Candetsh, thongl interspersed | larve or wealthy landholders, excepting the pro- 
with low barren tills, lias a large extent of very prictors of certain jaghires granted for military 
fertile territory, watered ly copious streams and | services by the Dritish government, The village 
limped rivulets from the table-lgads, which gteatly | constitution exists, but the ryotwarry system has 
chhanee its natural beauties. { For thirty years, | been introduced into this distr, to which, in the 
however, before the British became possessed of | opinion of gentlemen who have held civ il offices 
it (L819), at Wad been the scene of continual {in it for a considerable time, it is, from various 
anareby, amd much of the best land, especially N. | causes, extremely il] adapted, (rain, cotton, and 
the Tuptee, had become oversapread with an untn- indigecs are the chief articles of eulture; >; but there 
habited forest, abounding with the rujus of former | is much waste land, and the cultivation and 
Villages, and swarning with tigers.) This prov, | revenue haye both diminished af late years. 
is comprised within the seyeral territories of the | Civil justice is administered by the punchayet, 
Guicowar, Sindia, the Nizam, and the British | or native arbitration; and, im criminal eases, trial 
government: the land in those parts belonging | by jury lias been established. Schools are com- 
to the latter Is granted on the most easy terms | mon in Candeish distr,; every Brahtnin, and all 
to the cultivators, but sume length of time must. | whe have anything te do with mereantile busi- 
elapse before the country recovers its former pros- | ness, are tustructed m= reuding, writing, and 
perity. The existing villages are mostly built of | accounts. The Mohammedans are the most 
mind, and protected by a mud wall and fort, with- | ignorant of the population, © 
put ditch er outwork., ‘The hill ranges, and the CANDIDA. of SIEGALO-B ASTRON, 4 forti- 
whole connutry along the courses of the Nerbudda | ied marit. city, cap. of Crete, on the N. shore of 
avd Tuptee rivers, are tohabiled by Bheels, who | that island, near its centre, 34m, W. Spinalonga, 
have been here less disturbed than in any other} and GL im. ESE, Canea; lat. 80° 21° N., long. 
part of India, ‘Phey are of small stature, dark | 210 8° 16° FE. DVop, estimated at 14,000, about 
complexion, prone Lo yapine amd thieving, oj one-half of whom are Muhammedans, The city, 
armek with a baw and UrTON, anil in imany re- | aud lenee Crete ilself, derived its name of Candia 
spects resemble the hill-people of Bhaugutpore. | from the worl Ahardah, signifving an entrench- 
They eat beef and perk, drink spirits, and bory fment in the lanpruage of ihe Saracens, by whom 
their dead; ¥et they pretend to be Tindoos of the | it was built. Its present fortifications are af 
Brahmin anil Rajpoot castes. They have contri- | Venetian censiruction; they are massive, bas- 
buted greatly to the devastation of the provinee. | tioned, and furnished with outworks; the searp 
Candeish formerly contamed a large number of | wall, a beautiful specimen of art, is in mest places 
Mahratta fortresses © its princes tewns are Boor- | 50 ft. in perpendicular height; the sea wall is net 
hanpoor, Ascerghur, Hindiag Nundoorpoor, aud | above 20 ft. in height, irregular, and but badly 
Gaulia, Niunerois Arab colonists settled here, | fanked, Lhe port is formed by two mules, 
amd early in the loth century Candeish was an | which, bending towards each other, project about 
independent kingdom, governed by sovereigns | 250 yards into the sea, and are defended at their 
Claiming descent from the caliph Omar, whe had | extreme points hy forts. It is at present 80 
their capital at, Aseerghur: towards the end of | choked up by sand and the ruins of the old Vene- 
that century, it was completly saabdned aud an-|tian docks and arsenal, that a vessel drawing 
nexed to the SLlogual emprre, bre decline of | more than & ft. water cannot enter, The city , 
Cwundeish way be dated from 1802, when Jeswuut | has fuur wates, three on the land side and one 
Ktow-Uolkar ravaged if; next vear i, was de- | towards the sca, Principal streets wide, roughly 
popilated by famine, and subsequently ruined by | paved, but clean, well furnished with fountains, 
the exactions of the peishiwe’s oulficers, and the ! aud adorned with clumps of trees. Houses pene- 
predatory incursions of the Dheels, Dindarries, j rally well built, but have seldom more than one 
and insurgent Lands of the Arabs, who had estab- | story above the ground floor, The bazaars, which 
lished themsclyes in the strongholds, In 1318, | are good, have a Turkish appearance, In the FE, 
when TLlolkar’s possessions ur Candetsh fell wider | part of the city, the houses are mgstly inter- 
British domimion, these refractory tribes were | spersed with wardens, Candia is the residence of 
either brought intu subjection ur pacified; or, as | the Pasha and seat of the provincial Council, and 
the Arabs, obliged to emiprate from India, after jof a Greek archbishop. Chief bnildings—go- 
having been |" nid what they were Je ritiinatedy | vernors palace, the Grreck cathedral and other 
entitled te by the iritish government. | hrc, ANY Masques, & aynagoruc, the re- 
Canbbisi. au dl, zillah or distr. of Cimdostan, ; nuains of two Roman Catholie churches, a light- 
prov. Candeish, presi, Bombay; between lat. 209 i house on the Wy. mole, and some ood baths, 
and 219 42° N., and long. 739 BV and TH9¢22" KE, ; | ‘The arehed yaults built for the Venetian galleys 
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BREMEN ey 4. BRENTFORD | 030° 
2. nes Number | Numver of || Das the duty of representing the assembly in the 
Destination ofships | Eaigrante intervals of the ordinary sessions, At the head - 
— ——_- oe of the executive are two burgomasters, who hold 
Quebec.  , - 2 408 office for two years each and retire in rotation. 
New York . 6 4 “1 16,428 Whe publtc revenue for the year 1862 amounted — 
| paleimore ses ” 10 to 1,642,843 thalers, or 246,4262, and the expendi- 
| New Crenailg se 2 9 ture to 1,671,251 thalers, or 250,6877, Very nearly 
I T 7 + * ® . . * 
Venezsuela’. oo. i, 3 6. one-half the revenue is rawed by indirect taxes ; 
Brasil . ww lg 4 90 || while about the same amount is expended for in- 
| dvenos Ayres +“ 8 3 a terest and reduction of the public debt. The 
Sb mdies eee latter amounted, in 1862, to 11,734,165 thalers, or 
West Coast of Africa . a T,#O0, 1242, This sum includes a railway loan of 
ape of Gool Hope =, . 1 1? - . 
Burmah, China, and Asia . I 1 4,000,000 thalers, at 4% per cent., negotiated in 
Australia =. 0. 4, 1 3° 1859, A peculiarity of Bremen is the payment 
Honolula . 4 .  . 2 19 of the income-tax, assessed at 1 per cent, of the | 
. income on all property above 500 thalers, or 75d. 
Total. . gw} 121 18,175 per annum, Only the first five thalers, or 15s,, are 





paid publicly to the tax gatherer; and whatever 
sum is due above this amount,-:the tax-payer has 
to throw seeretly into a close box with a slit on 
the top, in sucli a manner that it is impossible to 
discover what each individual has actually paid. 
Notwithstanding this facility for fraud, it is found 
that the sums aniually paid for ineome-tax sur- 
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pass considerably the government estimates, 














Intsé? , . ,. 122 15,187 
According to their nationality the above ships 
belonged toi— So 
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pearen ... 108 To the army of the Confederation Bremen has 
Liaiovertan , . 8 to contribute 748 men, of which 101 are cavalry. 
Oldenburg , , 6 The whole of the troops of the infantry are en- 
Gther German. -, 2 listed for a term of five years, at a bounty of 200 
Other Countries . 2a 


thalers, or 802, with an annual pay of 40 thalers, 
or G£, besides board. The cavalry is con tributed, 
according to the terms of a military convention, by 
Oldenburg, which state also furnishes most. of 
the commissioned officers, 

Bremen is said to have been founded in 798. - 
She was long one ofthe leading towns of the Han- 
seatic league. In 1640, she was summoned to the 
dict, and allowed a seat and vote on the Rhenish 
bench, in the college of imperial cities, In 1648, 
at the treaty of Westphalia, the archbishapric to - 
which Bremen had given name was secularised in 
favour of Sweden, who held it till 1712, when it 
was taken possession of by Denmark, by whom it 
was ceded to Hanover in 1781. Bremen acquired 
from the electors of Hanover a ful] Tecagnilion of 
its independence and other preragatives, which 
had sometimes been disputed by the Swedes. In 
1806, it was taken by the French ; and from 1810 
to 1813, it was the cap. of the department of the 
Mouths of the Weser. In 1815 the old republican 
form of government was restored by the congress 
of Vienna. | 

BRENTFORD, a town of England, co. Middle- 
sex, hund. Ossulton and Elthorne, at the junction | 
ofthe Brent with the Thames, 8m. W. by S. London 
by road, and 104m. by South Westem railway, 
Pop. 9,521 im 1861. The town consists of one 
long indifferently-built. street, on the great W, 
rvail from the metropolis; a modern stone bridge 
connccta it with the 8. bank of the Thames, and 
another (built in 1824, on the site of one very an-— 
cicnt) spans the Brent, which divides the ‘town 
into Oli and New Brentferd; the former in the | 
parish of Ealing, the latter a distinct parish, The 
church at Old Brentford is dependent. on that of 
Ealing; that of New Brentford is a chapel of ease 
fo Hanwell: both are modern structures, There 
are several dissenting chapels, three endowed free 
schools, and two national schools. A weekly 
market 1s held on Tucsdays, and anual fairs 17th 
The executive government is vested ina senate | May and 12th September, Phere are Hlour-mills, . 
of 1-4 meinbers elected for life, and the legislative | a distillery, and an iren foundry inthe town; the 
authcrity is in the hands of the assembly of bur- | malting business is also carried-on to some extent. 
esses (Tiryerschaff}, composed of 120 members, | These employ many of the inhabitants; the mar- 
chosen by tle members af the 12 colleges or guilds | ket. gardens’ of Kaling employ others; and the 
of the city, A committee of 30 burgesses, pre- | traflic aristng from its thoroughfare is considerable, 
sided. over by a chairman elected for two years, | and ocenpies another portion, The Grand Juie- 


Total ~ al 121 


The North-German Lloyd steamers conveyed 
f.231 emiprants ; all the reat were ehipped in sail- 
ing vessels. Compared with the average nuinber 
of emigrants conveyed from Bremen during the 
last ten years, the number in 1463 was small. As 
a proof of the importance to the Bremen ship- 
Owners aud merchants of making Bremen a port 
of embarkation for emigrants, the circumstance 
may be mentioned, that a society has receutly 
been established, consisting principally of ship- 
awhers, for encouraging emigration, and has pur- 
chased an immense building at Bremerhaven, 
large enough to afford shelter to above 2,000 emi- 
tants at a time, and provided with a chapel, a 
hespital, and all other requisite accommodation, 
According to an ordinance issued by the Senate, 
on March 24th, 18638, all emigrants must be con- 
veyed from Bremen to Bremerhaven or Geeste- 
miinde, either by railway or by steamers (which 
is a great improvement on the old custom of 
sending them in small boats and barges from Bre- 
men to the outports), and other regulations are 
laid down relative to the quality of fuod to be 
given to the emigrants, and to their treatment 
during the vayage, (Report of Mr, Ward, Hritish 
Consul, on the Trade of Bremen. in Commercial 
Reports received at the Foreign Office, 1865.) 

Bremen is possessed of a tract of territory Lying 
round the city, on both sides the Weser, ¢on- 
tung in all about 74 sq. m., with pop. exclu- 
sive of that of the city, of 31,352, making the 
total pep, of the state, according to the census of 
PRO2, 98,575, The land, which is low and marshy, 
intersected by canakt, and very fertile, is mostly 
appropriated to pasture. The inhab. of the city 
ind country are all Protestants, with the excep- 
tion of a smailLnumber of BR, Catholics and Jews, 
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and 2° 5’ and 8° 14’ E. long., bounded by the fol- CANTERBURY, a city, co., and bor, and the 
lowing depts, viz. N. Puy-de-Dome, E, Haute ; metropolitan see of England, co, Kent, in a fertile, 
Loire, SK, Logére, S. Aveyron, and W. Lot and | well-cultivated valley, intersected" by various 
Corréze, Area, 574,147 hectares, Pop. 240,529 j branches of the ‘Stour, near the base of the N. 
jn 1864. This is one of the least. productive, } Downs, 63 m. SE. by EB. London by road, and 82 
puorest districts of France, Surfacemuch encum-|m, by South-Eastern Railway, Pop. 21,324 m 
hered with mountains, alhe highest summit, that | 1861. The tewn was originally enclosed by tur- 
of the Flomb-de-Cantal, in the centre of the dep., | retted wails (the remains of which still exist), and 
and whenee it takes its name, is elevated 1,856 | had 4 main streets branching from the centre, each 
metres (6,040 ft.) above the level of the sea, ‘There , terminating by a gateway, of which the W. only 
are every where indicattons of the action of sub- | remains. ‘The modern tewn consists of these and 
terranean fires and volcanos: and thouch steep, jy of 4 suburbs, continued tn the direction of each, 
the mountains furnish, in summer, excellent pas- | that on the I. side beige much the largest. The 
ture. Valleys not very extensive. Between | High Street, along which the old read from Lon- 
Murat and St. Fleurs there is a level plateau, | don to Dover passes, is of considerable width, with 
which may be said to be the granary of the dept. | well-bailt houses on cither side, and a handsome 
Climate severe. the snow gencrally lying on the | guildhall near the centre, The whole is well 
summits of the mountains for seven or eight . paved, lighted by gas, and supplied with water; 
months together, Several rivers, flowing m dif. | the Stour, which flows through it, divides and 
ferent. dirceiions, have their sources here; among | makes an island of its W. part. here are 11 
which may be specified the Cere, Alagnon, Rue, | parish churches, but, except that of All Saints, they 
and Arccuil: the Dordogne runs along its NW. | are generally small and insiguificant in external 
frontier. Agriculture in the most backward state; | appearance. The cathedral is a noble pile, and 
ihe oceupiers being generally poor, and wedded to } furms a conspicuous object from whatever part of 
old practices. The produce of wheat and ats is) the city it may be viewed, Itstands on the site of 
insufficient for the constmption ; but the mhab. | the cathedral anciently founded by St, Augustine, 
live principally on buckwheat, rye, potatoes, and | in connection with the monastery of Christ Church, 
: 
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chesnuts, The last, indeed, is the staple article of | established by Ethetbert, king of Kent, on his 
{vod in an extensive district, thence called Che- |) conversion to Christianity, by St. Augustine, m 
triqneray. Hemp and fine flax are also raised, | 597. The eldest part of the present structure dates 
with various deseriptions of fruits, and a little | from 1184: the nave, cloister, and chapter-house 
very bad wine, The principal wealth of the dep. | are two centuries later, during, the best period of 
consists in its mountain pastures and meadows ; | the pointed ecclesiastical style; the interior is very 
partly occupied, in summer, in dairy farming, and | fine, and the styles of ditterent ages skilfully 
partly in the fattening of cattle and sheep, Large | adapted to each other; the choir js the most. spa- 
quantities of cheese and butter are annually pro- | cious in the kingdom, and the great stained 
duced. The ordinary yicld of a cow is estimated | window accounted one of the finest. The structure 
at 75 kilogs. of cheese and 14 ditto of butter, ‘The [is ef the usual eruciform shape, with a semi-cireu- 
best cheeses arc made in the envirans of Salers; |lar Ii. end, and is 413 ft. in length inside, the 
they weigh from 70 te $0 Ibs,; great numbers of] central tower bemg 235 ft. in height: under the 
pivs are fed on the refuse of the dairies, Large | whole is an old erypt or under-croft. The ancient 
herds of cattle are also fattened on the mountains. | eclebrity of this cathedral is partly attributable to 
The native breed of sheep is small, and have fine | its being associated with the first estabhshment of 
jleeces, Late flocks are brought from the more | Christianity in England, but more especially to 
S. departmenta, to be fattened during the summer, | the murder of its famous archbishop, Thomas-a- 
the fattening and pasturage grounds being often | Becket, at the foot of one of its altars, in Lisl. 
let to the proprietors of herds and flocks from the | Becket having been canonised, his bones were, in 
neighbouring depts. Horses small and hardy, and | 1220, removed, with great pomp and expense, from 
used for the light cavalry. Numbers of mules, | the under-croft, where they had previously been 
asses, and goats are also raised; the skins of the | deposited, to the Trnmity Chapel, built. for the pur- 
latter are sent ta Milhand to be made into parch- | pose, The anniversary of the day on which they 
ment, Honey is an important product. Manu- | were removed was celebrated as a great festival 
facturing judustry is at a ver? low ebb in this | down to the Reformation; and devotees, not only 
dept. There are a few fabrie# of coarse woollens | from every part of england, but of Lurepe, made 
and finens; and these, with coarse lace, copper | pilprimayes to the shrine of the saint, to the 
and brazier’s work, wooden articles, paper, and | enrichment both of the establishment and of the 
tanneries, include almost all that is worth notice, | city generally. A supposed pilgrimage of this 
Numbers of the people annuatly emigrate in | sort, such as was then usual, was mace the medium 
search of employment. to Paris, and other parts of | ofa lively description of the characters and customs 
Trance, ‘The inhabitants of the mountains and | of his day by the earliest of aur great poets, and 
plateaux sulfer severely from the scarcity of fuel | has been rendered familiar by the engraving of 
and cold in winter. Te obviate the influence of} Stuthard’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ m which the 
the latter, they lie in bed as long as possible, and | characters described by Chaucer are admuirably 
have their cettaves so planned that the fanuly |represeited. Lrasmus, who saw the fane in uwh- 
occupies the middle space between the cattle and | diminished splendour a short time previously to 
the barn. Cantal is divided inte four arrend., 23 | ils annibilation, wives a vivid account of its wealth 
eantons, and ¥59 communes, The clief towns, | and maguificence. In [od0, however, all high 
which give their name to the arrondissements, are | festivals occurring between July and September 
Anrillac, St. Fleurs, Murat, and Mauriac. (which included the chief festival at Canterbury) 

CANTELEE, a town of Vrance, dep. Seine Tn- | were forbidden, on the ground of their taking 
feérieure, on the summit of hills which command | people from the necessary labours of harvest, But 
the right bank of the Seine, at the entrance of the | this was merely a prelude to more energetic 
forest of Roumaris, 4 m, W. Rouen. Pop. 8,440 | measures; anid, in the folluwing year, Becket wag 
jin 1861. The town commands a fine view of) thrust out of his place in the catalogue of saints, 
Ronen and the hills by which it is surrounded, the + declared to have been a rebel, his bones being, at 
course of the Seine as far ax Elbenf, the valley of; the same time, burnt and seattered, and the — 
Deville, and vast meadows. © # {treasury of lis shrine appropriated to secular pur- 
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poses. Subsequently to this virorous exercise of 
the prerogative, the present collegiate establish- 
ment was ordained, consisting of a dean, 12 can ons, 
© preachers, 6 minor canons, and ather subardi. 
nates; 3 of the prebendaries being in the gift. of 
the archbishop, the rest in that of the crown, In 
1643, considerablesnjury was done to the cathedral 
in consequence of a parliamentary order to purif ¥ 
it, and subsequently the nave was converted into 
temporary barracks for Cromwell's troops, On the 
Kestoration, the choir was refitted for divine ser- 
vice; and now, for Many years past, considerable 
funds have been annually devoted by the chapter 
to the restoration and imprevement of this mag- 
nificent old stracture, which contains many in- 
teresting monumental remains; amongst others, 
that of the Bluck Prince, ‘The diocese of Canter. 
bury consists of the co, of Kent (with the exception 
of the city and deanery of Rochester, and of ¥ 
other parishes, which last are in the London 
diocese), and the parishes of Croydon and Adding- 
tan, and district of Lambeth Paiace, in the co. of 
SUITE, 
Fhe province comprises 20 ether (lioceses, and 
about 100 seattered parishes, called ‘peeuliars: its 
archbishop is primate and metropolitan of all 
iugland, and takes precedence of all pTeat. officers 
of state, ancl of all peers of the realm except thase 
of the roval bload ; he formerly had the privilege af’ 
conferruig degrees in divinity, law, and physie, 
The revenues of the see amount at an averagre: (4 
16,0008 a year, ‘The suecession is traced with 
tolerable regularity from St, Augustine, A. bp, 557, 
Cardinal Pole was the 70th and the last arclibishop 
under the Catholic system. The site of the ancient 
palace, near the cathedral precincta, is occupied by 
modern buildings, leased to private individuals; 
the present archicpiscopal residence being at Lam- 
beth. There are several dissenting chapels in the 
town, aud a Jewish synagogue, A g@raminar school 
founded by Henry VIIT., is in the patronage of the 
dean and chapter: there are 2 masters, and 50 
King’s scholars. The other public structures are 
& sessions-house, theatre, agsembly-roams, philo- 
sophic institution Gvith library, museum, anid 
lecture room), and the subscription wells, whase 
mineral waters were discovered in the latter part 
of the [7th century, aud were for some time in 
#reat repute, but have since been comparatively 
hevlected; one spring: is a pure chalybeate, the 
other impregnated with sulphur, The aity goic- 
rally has of late years undergone cansilerable 
improvement; the Donjon-field, and a large arti- 
ficial mound in it, is latd out in pablie walks, and 
qos a pleasant promenade. ‘There is little or ne 
rade carried on except what is required for the 
supply ef the tewn and its immediate vicinity, 
The silk trade, originally established by Flemish 
and French refugees (to whom Elizabeth granted 
the under-croft of the cathedral for public worships), 
and that of silk and cotton, subsequently intro. 
duced, have ceased: but there is a considerable 
traihe in hops and agricultural produce, large 
quantities of which are sent from it to London by 
rallway, either direct or through Whitstable, and 
from thence up the river Thaines, by boats. Whit- 
siable, the port of Canterbury, ix 6 m. distant 
from the city, and a railway to it, one of the 
carliest in england, was opened in 1830. There 
are four market-places for the sale of meat, and 
poultry, fish, cattle, corn, and hops: there isa (lauly 
supply of provisions, but the chief markets are 
held, one on Saturday, and wuother, for fat stock, 
every alternate Tuesday: there is alsa an anual 
statute fair, which begins October 10, and lasts 10 
or 12 days, but little business of importance ig 
transacted at it. Canterbury has long bec noted 
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for brawn, whieh forms an article of some impeor- 
tance in the trade of the place, and is sent ta 
various parts of the kingdom. . The hop-grounds 
of the vicinity afford employment. to a large pro- 
portion of the labouring population of both seXeg, 
The parl, and municipal Hmits of Canterbury” 
are identical. The city, which is a county of itsell’, 
contains within the walla 14 parishes, besides 
aicient monastic precincts. Before the passing: of 
the Municipal Act the clty magistrates had no 
Jurisdiction over these precincts, but they are all 
f now under the authority of the civic powers, with 
| the exception of the ville of Christeburch yin which 
the city and county magistrates 
Jurisdiction, 
Canterbury has sent 2 m. to the 


have coneurrent 





H. of ©. from 
the 23 Eilward J.; the night of veting bei, pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, in the resident and 
non-resident freemen: the freedom of the town 
being acquired by birth, marrige, apprenticeship, 
purchase, and gift. The present parl, bor, includes, 
besides the above par., parts of those of three 
others, and the bur, of Longport: area 3,658 acres 
registered constituency 1,758 in 1865, of whom 749 
freemen. It is divided inte 8 wards, and is 
soverned ly a 
18 counsellors, 
his city is of great autiquity, ag is proved by 
the notice of it in the itinerary of Antoninus, ani 
by many Roman remains, 4 staple of wool was 
granted by Edward HI.: but its chief importanee 
previously to the Refurmation was derived from itg 
numerous religious establishments, and the inflax 
of pilgrims of all ranks and ecanditigns. it was 
also the most frequented thoroughfare to the Con- 
tinent, and is noticed as such in the charter sranted 
by Wenry IV., where it is called, ‘a city near the 
sa, and as it were a port and entrance by which 
foreigners come to the kingdom.’ During the last 
war, a large hody of military were usually stationed 
here, for whose reception there are three seta of 
‘avalry and infantry barracks, Phe outer walls of 
a castle of the Norman period still exist. For 
some time at the beginning of the present century, 
the city was decaying, but the establishment ot’ 
railway communication has raised it to a more 
flourishing state, Canterbury is new conuceted 
with the metropolis by two lines of railway, the 
south-eastern, opened in i846, and the Loadon, 
Chatham, aud Dover line, opened in 1464, 
CANTON (called by the Chinese Sang-Ching, 
the provincial city), a marit, city of China on its 
S. coast, cap. prov (Juang-tong, and residence of 
the provincial aushorities; the principal emnpo- 
rium of the East, and the first port in China at 
which any Europeans were established. Tt stands 
on the N, bank of the Choo-hiang, or Pearl River, 
and the E. bani of its alHuent, the Pe-kiang, 
60m. NNW, the Chinese Sea, and 1,200 m, S, by 
W, Pekin, Lat. 28° 7 10" N., long, 118° 14’ 30” 
Ik, It is nearly square, about 6 m. in cire., built 
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gencrally upon level ground, except on its N, 
side, and is divided into two unequal parts, the 
outer, or Chinese, and the inner, or Mantehou 
(Pariar) city, which are surrounded by one wall, 
and separated by another. The walls are partly 
of sandstone and partly of brick, about 20 or 25 
ft. thick, and from 25 to 40 ft. high, <A line of 
| battlements, with embrasures at Intervals of a few 
| feet, raised on the top of the walls all round, are 
jin some places mounted with cannon, The city 
is farther defended by three forts on the land 
sile, and two on Pearl River; but as a place of 


strength Canton is insiguiticant. ‘Che outer walls 








| #re ‘pierced with twelve yates, and four others lead 


through the mer wall] from the old to the new 
fj ekty s@all of these are datly opened at dawn, and 
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shut at an early hour of the evening, and stnctly 
guarded to prevent the exit or entrance of anv 
one, except upon special occasions, ‘The suburbs 
are, perhaps, as extensive and populous as the 
wcity ttself, They fill yp the space between the 
“wails and the water's edge on both rivers; those 
on the W. side are much the largest. T he city 
and suburbs are taid out in a precisely similar 
mazner, Streets numerous, and generally short 
and crooked, though sometimes of’ considerable 
length, They vary in width from abuut 2 to 16 it., 
but are commonly from 6 to ft, wide, paved with 
little round stones, and flayrecl, close to the 
houses, with larger ones, chictly of granite. Each 
is closed by strong: prates, secured and guarded at 
night; and strects of business are each devoted 
to one distinct branch of trade, Several canis, 
used for the conveyance of passengers and prouds, 
intersect. the city and suburbs. ‘Fwo of the larvest 
run along the outside of the E, and W, walls, and 
communicate by a third, which passes through 
the new city, Several smaller ones branch off 
from these on either sije: they are crossed in 
many places by stone bridges, Houses built 
clueily of brick; but mud, stone, andl wood are 
also used in their construction, and many of the 
halatations inthe old eity are said to be composed 
entirely of the former material Near the river 
Liey are raised on wooden piles, and elsewhere are 
generally erected on solid foundations, Searcely 
any arc more than one story in height; the roofs 
of many are flat, and being surrounded with a 
breast-work, they form terraces frequented hy 
the fanuly in the cool of the evening, The floors 
are usually composed of indurated mud, marble, 
or other flagstones, or tiles jomed by. cement. 
Windows small, the place of glass being sup- 
plied by paper, mica, and thin shell, Verw little 
iron is used, The better sort of residences arc 
built within a court, surrounded by a wall, 12 
or 14 ft. hich, and the urteriar of those of the 
opulent Chinese are in general very mehiv fur- 
uished, The houses of the middle orders, in 
which about one-third part of the population 
reside, have no court, nor any superalaindant 
room; those of the lower orders, which are very 
numerous along the banks of the exnala, in the 
part of the ‘old city, aud in the extreme parts 
of the suburbs, are wretched mud hovels, in which 
six, eight, ten, or sometimes even double that 
number of individuals, are crowded Into one low, 
dark, and dirty apart ment, The foreign factories, 
Or hongs, aa the Chinese eall thm, are situated in 
the SW. suburb, where they extend from E, to W, 

fur about 14 furlong. ‘They occupy & muddy flat, 
which has been gained from the Choo-kiang river, 
which they face, being separated from it, by a quay 
about LO vids, wide. This space, which is con- 
silered as belonging: to the Huropean merchants, 1s 
railed in, and forms a promenade, called Respon- 
dentia Walk. Nearitis another small open space, 
about 50 or 60 yds. square, walled in, and laid 
out ag x garden, with gravel walks and ilewer- 
beds, These narrow limits bound all the terri- 
tory assigned to foreigners within the. Celestial 
empire: even the quay and enclosure were not 
obtained without considerable cdiiliculty, and the 
European merchants cannot erect a few steps on 
the water's edge without express permission from 
the authorities, ‘There are thirteen longs, or tac- 
tories, Including the British, Dutch, American, 
French, Austrian, Swedish, Danish, aid Parsee 
extablishmenrs, They are amongst the hand- 
somest buildings in the city, and usually con- 
sist of three, four, or more Lrieck or granite build- 
ings surrounding a kind of close of court: two 
tulerable E: uropeun hotels occupy portions Ef two 
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of them, The English hong far surpasses the 
rest for elegance and extent; this, the Dutch, 
and the Amenecan hongs are the only ones which 
have their national flags flying; the British fiay, 
which had been hauled down at the expiration of 
the I, 1, Company's charter, was again raised in 
April, 1837. {Fanqui in China, 1. 240.) Gon- 
tiguous to the hongss are three noted thorough- 
fares, Old and New China Streets, and Hog Lane 
The first two are amongst the best streets in the 
suburbs, rather wider than the generality of the 
public ways, pretty regularly paved, and lined 
with sheps, in wiich a considerable amount of 
business is somctimes transacted. The filthy 
strect, or alley, appropriately named Hog Lane, 
has an infamous notoriety as being the place 
where foreign seamen are intoxicated, robbed, and 
maltreated, and where, owing in a great measure 
to their unprudence, most of the disturbances have 
arisen Which have led to serious disputes betweerr 
the Chinese government and the foreign traders. 
E.xeept in these devoted to the European trade, 
most of the shaps open to the streets, and the 
most valuable kinds cf wares are exposed, appa- 
rently without any protection from theft; but the 
sharp eye kept by the dealers, the gates at the 
end of the streets, which may be shut in an 
instant, and a most vigilant police, commonly 
prevent any frauds. Burelarigs are rare, but loss 
by lire 1s freqnent; to avert which, in the winter 
months, an additional body of watchmen occupy 
wateh-towers crected on bamboo poles high above 

the roofs of the houses, and an alarm, given by 
bells or other means, quickly spreads through the 
city. The Chinese have very generally adopted 
the use of our engmes, which they occasionally 
inunufacture suficiently well to auswer the. pur- 
poses but the fatalism which prevails among the 
people makes them singularly careless as regards 
fire, In 1822 afire broke out, which destroyed 
the British factory and above 10 000 other houses. 
The loss of the I FT. Company on this occasion 
was estimated at O00,002. sterling, Canton is 
subject to inundations, which carry away many 
mud hovels, and frequently fill the lower apart- 
ments in the hengs to the height of several feet. 
The city is tolerably well supplied with water 
ly several reservoirs, many wells, and canals, and 
some fine spring's on its NK, side, both within and 
without the walia, 

A large part of the population of Canton resides 
on the water. For 4 or om. opposite the city, and 
both above and below it, the rtrver is crowded with 
vessels and rafts of all descriptions and sizes, 


[every one is registered, and the whole number i 


the newwibourheod of the city 1s reported to 
amount to 84,00. Many of these, called egg- 
beats, which are no more than 12 or 15 ft. long, 
about 6 ft, broad, and covered with a low batm- 
boo shed, not only accommodate whele families, 
but contain coops in which large broods of ducks 
and chickens are reared, Others are immense 
rafts of timber on which many individuals live, 
somne of the fleating-louses are, however, hand- 
somne Tesidences; their hull is large and broad, 
and the building in the centre is surrounded by a 
spacious wooden terrace, and supports another on 
its roof, both of which are ornamented with 
flowers and evergreens. The narrow channel left 
between the stationary shipping and the shore is 
so incessantly thronged with barges and eraft of 
all kinds, as to render landing or embarkation 
usually a difficult undertaking. Upwards of 120 
different temples are enumerated in and adjacent 
to the eity, and this does not include the whole 
number. The principal is the Buddhist temple on 
the island of Honan, in the river opposite Canton. 
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lts buildings are numerous, and chiefly of brick ; 
il. covers, With its courts and gardens, 6 or 8 acres, 
which are surrounded by a lofty wall. ‘The still- 
ness which reigns within this barner forms a 
striking conitast ty the turmoil which prevails 
without, The pathway to the great central temple 
leais through two wide court-yards laid out with 
vravel walks, and planted with rows of trees; in 
the gateway scparating these courts are two trerce- 
looking colossal figures, seated on huge pedestals 
of granite, The principal hall is about $0 ft. sq. ; 
its walls are hung with crimson tapestry and 
tablets, and its roof is ornamented with grotesque 
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each their own laws for the rerulation of their 
business. Buta large portion of the manufactures 
required for the consumption and trade ef Canton 
are carried on at Fu-shan, a large city a few miles 
W. from Canton. . 
Trade—A great part of the trade of China with 
Turepean nations passes through Canton, The - 
Russians are the only nation net having a resident 
or factory here: the commerce between the two 
empires, which is very extensive, centres at 
Kiachta, on the border of the empire, in Mongoua, 
The policy which determined this regulation, as 
well a3 that which fixed the only forcign mercan- 


palitings and figures in relief; in the centre of | tile port at almost the greatest possible distance 
the hall are three enormous, heavy, gilded figures , from the capital, was probably dictated not only 


- representing the ‘Past, Present, aud Future,’ be- ; by a jealous lear of strangers passmg the boun- 
fore which incense ig continually burning. In | daries of the empire, but also from a desire on the 
various other halls there are shrines of inferior 
deifics, and the remainder of the building is occu- 
ied chietiy by the dwellings and offices of the 
priests, of whom there are nearly 200), There are 
two other considereble Tiudedhist temples in the 
NW, part af the old city, one of which, founded 
about A.D, 290, lias about 2H) inmates, and 3,514) 
ucres of Janded property. In the old city there 
is also a Mohammedan mosque, with a dome and 
minaret 10) ft. in height; there are about 3,000 
Mohammedans in Canton, Without the walls, on 
tle N. side, there is a lofty pagoda five storics 
high, here are several charitable institutions, 
but they are mostly of recent foundation, Vayra- 
bonds and begears are very numerous in Canton, 
but net more so than in many large cities of 
arope. A founding hespital escablisted dn 10s, 
with accommodations for 200 or 800 children, and 
gupported with about 8404 a year; a retreat for 
tle aged, infirm, and blind, supported by mposts 
on foreign ships bringing: nee to the pert, and 
a hospitul for lepers, all on the E. side, without 
the city walls, are amongst the chief native 
charities. A reneral hospital in the SW. suburb, 
established by an Aineriean wissionary society in 
1835, has been productive of much benefit, Dut 
the best maintenance for the poor consists m the 
manner in which both law and custem enforce 
the elaims of kindrerl, In the old ctly are the 
residences of the leutenant-governer, Tartar- 
reneral, treasurer of the provincial revenue, lite- 
rary chancellor, and criminal Judge: and in the 
new city, those of the prov. governor, and the 
vrand Aeype or commissioner of the customs an 
joreigen trade, gfhese residences, and others of the 
hong-merchants, and some wealthy citizens, are 
little inferior, except as respects size, to the im- 
perial palaces. In the old city is the grand hall 
for the examination of candidates fur Literary 
honours, There are 14 high schools, and about 
#0 colleges, in Canton; three of the latter have 
each 200) students, It is estimated that about 
half the inhabitaits are able to read. 
‘Thereexists no information on which tt would be 
sale to place any reliance as te the pop. of Canton, 
Tt is estimated im the Clunese Repository (vol. i. 
S07) at J,286,0U0; but the data on which this 
estimate is made are far too loose to entitle it to 
any weight. IRtis probable that the pop. of the 
city docs not exceed halfa million, or about 700,000 
including the fluctuating crowds on the river, 
The manufactures of Canton are numerous and 
important, «lt is said that there are about £7,000 
persons employed in the weaving of suk, and that 
50,000 are enraged in the manufacture of all kinds 
of cloth. ‘Phere are said to be 4,200 shocmakers ; 
besides great numbers of persons who work in 
wood, brass, iron, and stone. ‘The book trade is 
consideraule, The persons engaged in these trades 
are all furmed into distinct communitics, and have 
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amount of transit duties. The European trade, 
low so immense, originated in a commercial treaty 
between Emmanuel, King of Portugal, and the 
Imperor of China, m ial¥, In 1634, some British 
slups first touched at Canton, In 1680, the direct 
trade of the EK. !. Company with China commenced. 
In consequence of the extraordinary tcrease in 
the demand for tea, which, from being a luxury 
seldam seen, so late as the reign of Qlueen Anne, , 
even in the houses of the nobility, has become a 
necessary of life, used by the poorest classes, the 
Rritish trade with Canton has progressively and 
rapidly inereased since 1700; and the great mass 
of the foreign commerce 1s catricd on by the Eng- 
lish and Americans. Util the expiration of their 
charter, i 1854, the British trade was entirely in 
the hands of the BE, I. Company: and during the 
last three or four years of their monopoly, that 
body imported tea Gylich has always been the 
principal export fram China} into gland to the 
amount of $1,000,000 lbs, annually, After the ex- 
jiration of their charter, the quantity imported, 
was still greater, [un 18b4, Llo0) British vessels 
with a’united tonnage of 82,470 tans, resorted to 
Whampoa, near Cantou, and brought away 
43,041,200 lbs. of tea, The export of that articte 
subsequently diminished: but nat to any great 
extent. In 1l8oti, the export of tea trom Canton 
amounted to 8o.100,811 Ibs; in 186E, to 
S9,d74.809 lbs. a Iste, to 31,804,084 Ibs,; and 
in 1808, to 24,477,401 Tbs, 

Besides tea, the chief article exported from 
Canten is silk, ‘The exports of silk amounted to 
1,342,084 lbs, in 1861; 1,618,010 in 1862; and 
1,871,762 mn 1863. Sn 1862, the exports alse in- 
cluded 38,775 picula of cotton; but in 1868 no 
cotton was exported, 

The shipping of the port of Canton amounted to 
785 vessels, of 288,456 tons, whick entered in [861 ; 
to 723 vessels, of 253,146 tons, 1 1862: and to 
Huy vessels, of 300,420 tons, in 1803. The total 
value of the importa of Canton was 2,919,908%, in 
LHGL: 24925154 in 1862: and 2,281.5544 in 1864, 
The total value of the exports of Canton amounted 
to 8,57 ,0002 in 1sd0; 4,060,7464 im 1862; and 
8,362,054 in L863, 

A flect of o0 or 60 vessels, of about 400 tans 
burden, 18 annually despatched to Canton from the 
Linited States, the whole of the American trade 
bei valuel at about 10,000,000 dollars, About 
1,000,000 Tbs. of tea are annuaily imported into 
America. The Dutch usually send 10 or 15 vessels 
(luring the season; but many come from Batavia : 
and the import direct of tea fram Canton into 
Holland is not more than 8,000,000 lbs, a vear. 
From 2 te 3 or 4 French ships have appeared of 
late yeara at Whampea, The trade of Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, aud Austria, with Canton,vis 
very sifatl, 
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The Choo-kiang, opposite Canton, is deep enough 
for vessels of 800 or 1,000 téns burden; but forcign 
ships onl? come up the river as far as Whampoa, 
about 15 m, below the city, loading and unloading 
» by means of native beats, All the dealings of 
foreigners with the Chinese used to be carried on 
by the tntervention of a few leading merchants, 
called Hong or security merchants, from their be- 
coming security for the payment of the duties on 
rhips, on the goods imporied and exported, and for 
the peaceable behaviour of the crews, But this 
restriction is now abolished, and foreigners mav 
here, as anywhere else, deal with any merehant or 
other party they think fit to ernplov, The Huguists 
or government interpreters usually procure per- 
mits for delivering aud taking in cargoes, and 
transact the custum-house business, The state 
offiecrs of the city, receiving little or no salary 
from povernment, but frequently purchasing their 
uppolntments, derive ther protits cliicily by ex- 
tortion: and Canton has the character of being 
net only the most licentious, but the most cor- 
ruptly-poverned city of the empire. 

Cutan 13 pecularly the emporium of Chinese 
manufactures, and the sheps are crowded with 
articles of the neatest and trost minute workman- 
sinp. The markets devoted to catables are less 
attractive to European tastes : tuippies, cats, owls, 
horse-ilesh, wortos, slugs, and even snakes aud 
other reptiles, are exhibited us tempting delicacies, 
All are sold by weight, and a eat and a pleasant 
frequently fetch the same price, The arts of 
pufling are not fure@otten in Canton; in die suburbs, 
staring Jabels and boards are common cough 
over the shop doors, uiviting the custum of the 
paescnee4s, hy means af laudatory mottoes, written 
in Boglsh and other languages: and many of the 
Chinese shopkeepers lave acquired sufficient Fng- 
lish, and the free and easy sivle so well adapted to 
captivate the Dritish scamen, and make them part 
With their money. The streets are eenerally clean, 
but abound with eripples aud miserable objects, 
Degpars, aid vagaboids of all descriptions, No 
wheeled carnages are acon in them; the only 
velicles used are sedan chairs slung on poles, which 
some of the government finetionaries and more 
upulent natives are privileged to use. 
~ As soo as the season for business has termi- 
nated, an cdret dram the emperor comes to Canton, 
ordering the removal of the forcizn merchants to 
Macao, where they remain for several months, 
Lhinng the summer, excursions are made by both 
Chinese and Europeans to Patten, a village about 
2m. higher up ihe river, above Canton, where 
there are some gardena laid out m the English 
style, The scenery in this direction is delightful, 
‘ Beyond the city, and when clear af the buttdings, 
and the crowds of boats which throng the passage, 
the river winds about in a beautifully serpentine 
manner, Lhe country opens gradually, and dis- 
plays both hill and dale covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. On every remarkable eminence, pa- 
golas are erected, and joss-houses acdorm the banks 
in every direction. In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing it into two or three separate chan- 
nels, are ronuuitic islands, cither under the hand 
of the agmeulturist, or covered with trees to the 
water's edve!” (Fanqui im China, ui. 2038.) Canton, 
although extremely het in summer, ts much colder 
in winter than might be expected from its lit. and 
fires ure often agrecable, 

According to native historians, Canten was 
founded by one of the last suveretgns of the Chow 
dynasty, who reigned about 2,40 years age, About 
the year 700, it became a regular mart lor foreign 
trade, and the residence of an imperial counnis- 
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destroyed in 1650 by the Tartar dynasty now on 
the throne, after a sieréf eleven months, dicing 
und subsequent to which vast numbers of persons 
perished. 

CAPACCIO, or CAPPACCIO NUOVO, & town 
of Southern Italy, prov. Salerno, eap. caut., 25m. 
Sit. Salerno, and 4 m, fgom the sea, Pop. 2,095 
in 1862, It las two fine parish churches, and a 
convent. The cathedral is at Cappaccio Veecliio, 
a small place in the vicinity, destroyed in the 13th 
century by the emperor Frederic I. The inhabi- 

t : ' ' 
tants having fled to 8. Pictro, gave it the name of 
Capaccio Nuova, 

CAPE BRETON, a large and most irregularly 
shaped island of iritish America, separated from 
the N, extremity of Nova Scotia. of which prov. 
if is a part, by a narrow, navigable channel, It 
forms the SE. boundary of the Gulf of St. Laurence, 
and lies between 45° 27° and 479 4’ N, lat., and 
aoe 45° and 61° 38 W. long, Area estimated at 
near 4,000 sq.m. The coast is, for the most part, 
rocky and clevated ; and it is everywhere indented 
hy deep gulfs and arms of the sea, by one of which, 
the Bras d'Or, it is very nearly separated into two 
preat divisions, ‘This inland sea has deep water 
throughout, and affords the greatest facilities to 
navigation, ‘The island has many fine harbours; 
that of Sydney, the cap., on the E. coast, bemy 
one of the best in the prov, Louisbourg, so famous 
in the history of America in the reign af George 
i[., hes on the SE. eoast of the island. It was a 
strongly fortified settlement cstablished by the 
French in 1720, and reckoned the key of their pos- 
sessions In this part of the world; but having - 
been taken by the English in 1745, was first dis- 
mautied, and afterwards entirely abandoned. ' 

Lhe clemate of Cape Breton is sulyject to eonsider- 
able extremes, The mean summer heat is said 
to be 60° Paly., whilst in winter 20° below zero is 
not a very wicommon degree of cold. “Fhe tem- 
perature, however, is subject to more variation, 
and is less unifornily severe than the continent in 
the same parallel, The frost usually seta in about 
Dec., and between that and the end of April there 
are sometinics intervals of a week or two of mild 
weather, ‘The spring is short, and vegetation very 
rapid: May is the sowing season, and the harvest 
is gathered in Aug. and Sept.: on the EF. coast, 
the summers are usually dry; on the W, they are 
usualy more moist, 

This island terminates a low mountain range, 
which irayerses the whole provincgof Nova Scotia 
(from SW. to NE), and consists of granite, trap, 
aul sJate, in alternating strata; the slate being 
in nurow, and the trap in bread belta: beyond 
these, are grauwacke, sandstone, limestone, gyp- 
sum, and several other formations, which for the 
most part rest on an amygdaloid base. In this 
more recent portion are extensive beds of coal, said 
to resemble that of Newcastle, and well adapted 
for steam and other general purposes; it also yiekls 
an abundance of excellent gas, Cape Breton is 
supposed to contain a sufficiency of this, to supply 
the world for centuries. The mines at present in 
work are near Sidney: they were leased by the 
crowh 1 1827 for sixty years to the General 
Muung Association, on payment of 3,0002 sterling 
a year for 20,000 chaldrons, and 2s, currency for 
every chaldron beyond that quantity ; which terms 
embrace the other mines of the prov.. wrought by 
the sane company, who haveseveral steam-engines, 
umd employ regularly about 500 men, Since the 
commencement of their operations, the demand 
has steadily increased, and is supposed likely to 
proceed 1 an increasing ratio, fram the circum- 


i stance of the only available mines of the U. States, 


sioner of custuins, The furmer city was*lutterly | at present, being those of anthracite, in Pennsyl- 
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vanta, to which, for general purposes, the Cape 
Hireton coal is much superior, These mines were 
first opened about fifty years since, knd have con- 
tinued from that period to be wrought; but, pre- 
viously to 1827, on a very imperfect system, and 
to a very limited extent, Iron and copper have 
also been met with, but neither has yet been 
atiended to, Lime (gypsum), well adapted for 
agricultural purposes, 1s abundant, and at places 
perfeetly accessible to shipping: there arc also 
brine springs of great strength, which it is sup- 
prosad may be in time made avaiable, by means of 
the refuse ceal, in the manufacture of salt for the 
fisheries: excellent freestone for building purposes 
18 also met with, 

The veyetable products resemble those of the 
neyshbourig continent; the woods being ¢om- 
posed of hemlock, black and white spruces, the 
white and red pines, oak, beech, bireh, and maple: 
the timber trade has been gradually diminishing, 
The greater part of the shipmeuts at present are 


from the W. basin, opening from the litle Bras | 
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Channel, and about 7 m. SE. from Baltimore, co. 
Cork, Ireland. Adjoining the cape is a lighthouse 
of the first class, with revolving lights, having the 
lantern’ clevated 455 ft. above the level of the 
sea, The lighthouse is in lat, 519 26’ 3” N., long. 
9° 29’ 20° W. This is the point from which ships* 
leaving St. George’s Channel for the W. usually 
take their departure, and those arriving prefer 
making it their landfall, 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS (Port JZlhas 
Verdes), a group in the N. Atlantic Ocean, be- 
longing to Portugal, betawween lat, 14° 20° and 179 
20 N., and long, 229 20° and 25° 30° W., about 
820 m. W. Cape de Verd, on the W, coast of Africa, 
which, as well as the islands, derives its. name 
from the precnish tinge given to the adjoining sea 
by the abundance of sea-weed, The group consists 
of fourtecu Islands, of which seven are inhabited, 
besides islets and rocks, having a united arca of 
about 1,790 sq. m., and a pop, of 83,393, acearding 
fo the census of 2808, They are, in general, 
mouniainous, rocky, and very ill supplied with 


d'Or; on the Atiantie side, the spruce firs, &c, are! water; are all evideutly of voleanic origin ; and 
mostly of stunted growth, but supply fucl to the | in Fogo, the most cleyated of the group, an active 


different tishing settlements: these, however, are | voleana still exista, 


The heat is extreme from 


conducted with little energy, and to. a much more; November to July, and for the rest of the year 
limited extent than the great capabilities of the { storms and fogs. are prevalent, and the climate is 


statis woukl seem to admit of, 


The tish most | exceedingly unhealthy, 


Droughts are of frequent 


commonly taken are cod, halibut, haddock, mack- ] occurrence ; and sometimes, a8 was the case pre- 


erel, shad, smelts, and alewives; sturgeon and 
wumon are also cauglit in the streams, and these 
and the lakes abound with trout and perch, ‘The 
iuthabitants engaged in the fisheries are chiefly 
French Acadians, and Scotch, from the Western 
Islands. Those engaged in the timber trade and 
avricuiture are chiefly Scutch and [rish emigrants, 
anil afew are the descendants of U, 8, loyalists, 
‘Those engaged in the coal-mines are mostly skilled 
Jabourers from Seotland. There are also about 300 
Thdiaus, for whom some tracts are reserved, on 
wluch they cultivate maize and potatoes: they are 
an inoffensive tribe, and support themseiyes chictly 
by fishing ; wandering along the shore in summer, 
and returning to a tixed waiter station. ‘The 
common kinds of grain, maize, and potatoes are 
cultivated; but the island does not produee suili- 
cleut for its own consumption, The exports consist 
of timber tv the WU, Kingdom, fish to the W. Indies, 
and coals to the U. States, and corn, The imports 
consist of Gritish manufactured goods; corn and 
meal from the U. States, and colomal products, 
Between 3800 ond 400 vessels, varving: from 20 to 
200 tons, aretregistered in the tsland, and seme 
shipbuilding is earried on, which is included in the 
provincial returns, 

Syduey, which is the chief settlement, contains 
eighty or ninety houses, all with gardens attached, 
and regularly disposed, so that its appearance is 
very neat’ and respectable; the courts of justice for 
the island and the residences of the gov. officers 
are int this little town, which was founded in 1823, 
The rest are all small fishing settlements, on dif- 
ferent parts of the sea coast, or ruund the borders 
of the Bras @Or Cape Breton is a co, of the 
province of Nova Scotia, ancl returns 2m, to the 
Li.of Assembly m Halifax. It is comprised within 
the diecese of the Bp. uf Nova Scotia; but the great 
majority of the inhab, are Roman Catholics, Legal 
provision is made fer the poor, aml there are also 
other local assessments to defray co. charges. ‘The 
Freneh formed the first settlement on it, m 1712; 
a (letachment of British troops, from New Evigehaud, 
took possession of it in £745, and from that period 
it has remained under Gritish government. 

CAPE CLEAR, a bold promontory, nsing £00 
ft. above the level of the sea, on the &, side of Clare 
Island, near the W, extremity of Si. George's 

Vow, T, 
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viously to 1833, no rain falls for three or four 
years together, The soil, where not composed of 
volcanic matters, is chiefly calcareous or sandy, 
dry, stony, andin many parts barren, Vegetation 
is consequently partial ; but, in various places, it 
is very visorous, and rice, maize, bananas, oranges, 
melons, pomegranates, and other fruits, both of 
Hurope and theetrepics, prow abundantly. The 
first two products constitute the ehief fruit of the 
inhabitants ; but agriculture is neglected, and the 
wheat that is consumed is brought from America, 
This, however, is not so much a consequence of the 
poverty of the soil, or the indolence of the in- 
habitants, as of the rapacity and short-sightedness 
of the government, Oranes, lemons, melons, &e., 
come to great perfection, aud the guavas, figs, 
sweet potatoes, and gourds are excellent. Vines 
and sugar-canes are cultivated to some extent; 
bnt the making of wine is prohibiied. Indigo and 
cotton are indigenous. One of the principal pro- 
ducts is orchilla weed, which here attains to great. 
perfection ; 1€ is monopolised by the government, 
aud is supposed to yield a revenue of about 50,0002 
a year, Some pargg are well wooded, chiefly with 
the tamarind tree, fdansonia, and palms, Goats, 
asses, and poultry, are the most numerous domestic 
animals: monkeys, wild cats, wood piyeons, and 
other birds, and turtles are plentiful. There is no 
dangerous animal; but clouds of lecusts often do 
much damage to the crops, Chief manufactures 
those of leather and salt. Notwithstanding the 
severe droughts, the actual produce of these islands 
in cotton, mdiyy, fruits salt, voat-skins, and turtle- 
oil, might give them a considerable value under a 
more intelliyent government, The other chief 
articles of export are cuttan, indigo, some eattle, 
ox hides, cotton eluths, and rum. 5t. Jago, the 
principal island and most southerly of the group, 
contains the town of Ribiera Grande, formerly the 
cap. ; but during the dry season, the governor- 
general now usually resides at Port Playa, which 
has a good harbour, and 1s oceasionally touched 
at by vessels bound for India, Porto Grande, in 
the island of St. Vincent, ishowever decidedly the 
best harbour in the proup, Ships in it are com- 
pletely sheltered from wind and sea. In St. Nicolo, 
the island second In Emportanee, very good cotton 
stuffs—stackings, &c, are made. The pop. are a 
TT 
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mixed race of Portuguese and negroes ; 
have an exceedingly dark. colour, 

These islands were first discovered in modern 
times, in 1450, hy Antonio de Noli, a Gennese 
navigater, In the service of Prince Heury of Por- 
*tupal, by which nation they were soun afler taken 
possession of, and colonised, 

CAPE LAYTIEN, a sea-pori town of Tavti, 
originally called by the Spaniards Guaricn, and 
afterwards by the French Cape Francois, or Le 
Cap, on the N, shore of the island, 4) oN. Port- 
au-Prince 4 lat. 19° 46° 20° N., long. 729 14° W. 
Pop. probably from 12.000 to 16.000, This town, 
formerly the cap. of the islinil, was, previously to 
the revolution. ‘reniarkably beantifil, and must 


but all 
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shattered condition of his ships, and the turbu 
lence of his erews, prevented him from doubling 
it: and these circumstances doubtless induced him 
te name it Cibo Tormentoso, or ‘ Stormy Cape ;’ 
but his sovereign, John IT. of Portugal, believing 
it to be at or near that remote extremity of Africa 
which the Portuguese had been so long endea- 
youring ta reach, designated i. Cabe dt Buena 
Esperanza, of which the name we give li is a 
trauslation, Vaseo de Gama doubled it in 147, 
after which it continued for more than a century 
and a half to be inliscriminately resorted to by 
European navigators. {For the rest of its bistory, 
see RUIECOCUL HE ‘article, ) 

Carr or Goop Hore (COLONY OF), an oxten- 


have heen, during its ylory, the most agrecable; sive colony, or rather territory, so called from the . 


rexidenve me the VW, Archipolaga,’ Streets broad | 


aud well-paved : 


supply af water, + * Dat now Tittle more ts to Le | 
seen than the traces of its former erandeur: even 
in the Place d'Armes, the handsomest square tm it, 
some af the finest houses are unroofed, and plan- 
tain trees are growing an the middle ef the ruius, 
The ehurch, whieh was handsome, is tt ruins, 4s 
arc tle the: itre, goverment House, aid Jesuit’s 


college,’ (Mackengie.) Et ois tralt on the verge 
af a very extensive, well-watered, aul fruitful 


plain ; but being ac reened an the N. and W. by a 
mountain (Mome Cap), it is exposed to all the 
violence of the sun's rays, and is, In consequence, 
not very healthy. The harbour and road, tu the 
FE, and S. of the town, are pratected oi the N. by 
a projecting tongue of land. ‘The entrance I 
rather difficult . tut the anchorage is goud, and | 
the quays handsome, The defences towards the | 
#en are reapectable, ‘The arsenal was constructed 
in the re of Lows AV. Under the Freneh,: 
Cape Haytien was, as well as Port-au-Prince, 
ocuasionally the seat of voveriiment ; 
tinted to enjoy this distinction under Toussaint 
and Christophe, Its trade. though greatly fallen | 
aif, is still very considerable. It is principally | 
earned on with the L, States, 
Notes on Hayti.) 

‘APE HORN, a famous promentory of &, 
Amemnica, commonly 1 regarded as the &, extremity 
of that continent. In point of fact, however. Cape 
Hern does wot belong to the continent, hut to a 
amall island of the same name, the most S, of the 
‘Tierra del Fuego group. separated trom the con- 
tinent hy the Straits of Mayvellan, ot Magebaecns. 

Cape Horn is the most Ss. poine af the island; anil 
is high, black, precipitaus, destitute of all ve- 
getation, and having a mast desolate appearance. 
According ta W edldell, It ig in lat. ae? ay’ 21" &., 
and Jeng. O72 LE OW, ; Malespina places it in Jat. 
5D? 68 30" S,, and 67°21" 1H" W. The dangers 
attending the doubling ef Cape Horn have, in cen- 
sequence af the improvements ro navigation, been 
very greatly diminished, The coast. inay be ap- 
proached with comparatively little danger ; the 
water being deep, and free from either racks or 
shoals, Different epiutons are entertained as to 
the proper season for passiig the cape, Captain 
lai) prefers the summer (that is, the winter of the 


N. hemisphere} on aceaunt of the preat length of | 


the day, and the comparative fewness of icebergs 
anid floatinge TAASSC8 of ive, which are always dan- 
werous. (all's 8S, America, ii, Append. [,) 

CAPE OF 4: OOD FEV, a eelehrated pro- 
montiory near ihe SW. extremity of the African 
ecntiient : lat, 822 88’ 407 Ss, longs, Ts? Ge a [e. 
It was first seen by Europeans Gar modern times) 
in 1486, Bartholemnew de Diaz, a Portuguese eum- 
mander, having been its discoverer, liiaz, hew- 
ever, merely saw its Elie vielence of Lhe witks, the 


houses chicthy of stone, with | 
handsoine squares, large markets, aud a copions 


above cape, belonging to Great Dsritain, in 8. 
Africa, comprising the greater portion of the ex— 
lremity of that continent ®, of lat. 29° 30°, and 
between long, 17° and 279 30" E. it ts bounded 
on the N. by the Crariep or Orange nver; on the 
NE. bv the territory of the Basutos ; on the KK by 
Kaflirland, and the newly erected colony of British 
Kaftraria. Total area estimated at 183,286 sq.m, 
(Qificial tables.) ‘The colony has a coast line of 
about 3,150 m,, broken by numerous bays, the 
principal of which are St. Helena, Saldanha, and 
Table Bays on the W., and False Bay, St. Sehas- 
tian’s, Mosse}, Plettenburg, St. Francis, and Algoa 
avs on the . coast. 

The whole country consists of three successive 
plateaux inercasing in elevation according to their 
distance frura the sea, and separated from each 
otlier by as many chains of mountams. ‘The first 
ereat clin running le. and W., the Lange Kloof, 
or Jong Pass, ‘ encloses between it and the s& 


coast an irreeular belt of Jand from 20 to 60m, in 


width, indented by several bays, covered with a 


‘deep and fertile sail, intersected by numerous 
and it con- | streamlets, well clothed with crass and small 


arborcous or frutescent plants, “weil wooded m1 
Inany parts with forest trees, supplied with fre- 
quent rains, and enjoying, on account of its 


(Mackenzie's | proximity to the sea, a more mild and equable 


temperature, than the mure remote and imterior 
parts of the ealony. (arrow.) The next vreat 
chain, the Groote Zwarte Bergeu (Great Hack 
Mountain), is considerably more rugwed and lofty 
than the first, reaching sametines to 4,000 ft. in 
height, and consisting in many places of double 
mid even trevle ranges, The belt. of terrace en- 
Closed between tt and the first chain ia about the 
mean with of that between the first and the sea. 
Its surface is very varied ; if if composed in some 
parts of barren hills, in others of naked arid plains 
of clay, called Aarroo, and again in others of fertile 
and well-watered patches of land. The tempera- 
tire 1s here less uniferm than in the grounds skirt- 
ing the sea, The thir! great mountain chain, the 
Niewveldt Gebirete, between lat. 32° and 33%, 15 
continuous towards the FE. with the Schnecuw- 
hercen (Snow Mountains), the highest range in 
S Africas, the loftiest summit of which is estimate 
at not less than 10,000 ft, in heyrht, and is covered 
with snow for nearly half the year. Between this 
and the second chain is the Greet Aurroo, an arid 
desert plain nearly 300m, in length by from 80 to 
100m. in breadth, ‘* This is not a sandy plain, 
an bears no resemblance to the Sahara or Arabian 
deserts, Et consists of a sort of table-land, or ele- 

vated hasin, thinly covered with an ‘arnzillaceous 
suil, larechy imprepnatert with iron, upon a sub- 
stratum of rock or gravel. Some largre portions of 
if are perlectiy level, but in others the surface 13 
diversified by slaty hills and eminences, some of 
which would appear considerable save for the loity 
nountama which bound the Karroo on all sides 
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except towards the E., where it extends inte Cam- 
deboo, Its medium height above the level of the 
sea is estimated at about 8,000 ft. Itis crossed by 
many beds of rivers, or rather torrents, most of 
which run from N. to §.,and find an exit for their 
Waters to the coast through a few breaks in the §, 
chain of mountains, These rivers, however, are 
for the greater part of the year etther entirely 
uried up, or furnish only a few seanty pools barely 
sufficient for the wild animals, zebras, quapgas, 
ostriches, &e., whieh frequent this inhospitable 
region, Not unfrequently even these brackish 
pouls and fountains also fail, as was the ease at the 
time of our journey ; and then the Karroo becomes 
almost impassable by man, and a large portion of 
tt uninhabitable even by the wild beasts, 

‘In such a region, where rain is rare, and dews 
tlmost unknown, the vegetation must of necessity 
be at all times’extremely scanty ; and in summer, 
when the sun has dried the soil to the hardness 
of brick, it ceases almost entirely, Except along 
the courses of the temporary rivers, which for the 
Inost part are marked by a fringe of MimMesas, not 
‘l tree nor a bush, nor a blade of grass, decks the 
wide expanse of the waste. Low stunted shrubs 
resembling heath ; numerous species of gr mari- 
goids, and ice-plants (mesembryanthemum), whan- 
na-bosch (salsola), gorteria, asters, &c. ; SOme sorts 
of prickly euphorbia, and other succulent plants ; 
and bulbs, whose reots nature has furtitied with a 
tenfold net of fibres under the upper rind, to pro- 
tect them during the long droughts, are alone 
able to subsist in the aril Karroo. During tie 
dry season even these appear to be for the mest 
pert parched into a brown stubble, thinly seattered 
aver the indurated or slaty soil: but in the early 
spring, when the ground becomes maistened with 
the fall of rain, these plants rush into vegetation 
with a rapidity that looks like enchantment; aid 
ina few days millions uf fowers of the most bril- 
liant hues enamel the earth, It is chiefly at this 
season, when the whole dreary waste may be said 
to be transformed into a vast flower-garden, that 
the colonists of the schnecuwberg, the Nieuwvelit, 
the Bokkeveldt, and the hoggeveldt, whose alpine 
farms are then chilled with keen frosts and the 
piercing mountain winds, deseend into the Karroo 
to pasture their herds and flocks on the short-lived 
vegetation.’ (Pringle’s Sketches, pe 207.) 

From the W. coast the coultry ascends in a 
similar manner towards the interior by successive 
plateaux, separated by mountain chains, the loftiest 
of which, the Rogreveldt (Rye-ticla) Mountains, 


reach to upwards of 5,000 ft! above the level of 


the sea, and unite about long, 21° with the Nieuw_ 
veldt chain, To the N. of all, and near the houn- 


‘lary line of the territory, there is a chain af 


mountains, the height of which is estimated at 
3,000 ft. The whole tract of country to the N, is 
rauch more sandy, barren, and thinly inhabited, 
than that to the F., which seems to increase in 
beauty and fertility in propurtion as it ig distant 
from the Cape. The third great chain of moun- 
tains forms the water-shed, or division between 
the streams which flow N. into the country of the 
Bosjesmans, and those which have a 8. or W, 
course through the colonial territory. On its X, 
side rise the Great Riet, Graakk, and other afluents 
of the Orange River; on its §, slide, the Great 
Loom (Thorn), the Gamba or Great Lion, Cam- 
toos, Sunday, Great Fish, and other rivers, The 
principal streams on the W. coast are the Great 
Ker (or Mountain) and Olifant or Klephant 
Kiver, Both are navigable by small craft for about 
20 m. intand, but the mouth of the fonner 13 
choked up with a bed of sand, and that of the 
latter has a reef of rocks across it, he chief of 


those which discharge themselves on the S. coast 
are the Breede or Broad River, the Gauritz, Cam-~ 
loos, Sunday, and Great Fish Rivers, XN early all 
of them, unfortunately, have bars or other ob- 
structions at their mouths, rendering them in 
great part useless for navigation. The Broad 
River, however, may be navigated by small craft 
for about 30 m., and its mouth, which is called 
Port Beaufort, allows vessels of 900 tons to enter 
in safety. The Gauritz, formed by the union of 
several other streams, is in the rainy season a 
large and rapid river; but in the summer months 
has only a very weak current, while the bar at its 
mouth is then generally dry. ‘The Camtoos has 
within its bar a wide basin deep enough to float a 
ship of the line, but the bar itself is fordable at 
full, and frequently dry at ebb, tide. Besides the 
above there are a number of smaller rivers; but, 


for the most part, they are either dried up dunng 


a part of the year, or run in such deep chasms as 
to be nearly unserviceable, 

Considering the great extent. of coast, good har- 
bours are few, Saldanha Bay, 65 m NNW. Cape 
Town, is by far the most commodious, Ships lie 
safely in Table Bay at Cape Town during the 
Prevalence of the SE. monsoons frem Sept. to 
May; but after this, when the NW. winds set in, 
they are obliged to resort. te simon’s Bay, in False 
Bay.° This harbour is protected on the W. by 
the peninsula of the Cape, and affords shelter all 
the year round: it is consequently much fre- 
quented by our ships of war, transports, and 
store ships in their voyages to and from’ the E. 
{ndies, and is the station of the Cape squadron, 
Plettenburg’s Bay is open to the SE.; but affords 
safe anchorage in eight or ten fathoms water, and 
desirable shelter, durmg strong NE. or NW. gales, 
to vessels intending to make Table Bay. Algoa 
Gay, the most F. but one, is exposed to the pre- 
valling winds; but it contains geal anchorage ; 
Port [lizabeth, the principal port next to Cape 
Town is seated on it. 

Climate-—Though in general temperate and 
healthy, the climate is neither steady, agreeable, 
hor suitable for agricultural purposes, In the SW. 
(districts rains, in the cold scason, are profuse: but 


in summer they are of rare vecurrence, and during 


the greater part of that season the ground is 
parched up with drought. The deficiency and 
irregularity of the rains are, in fact, the great 
drawhacks on the colony. In some of the more 
northerly tracts bordering on the Great Karroo, 
there has occasionally been no rain for three years 
together; and ever in the more favoured districts 
of Albany and Uitenhage, and generally through- 
out the greater part of the colon y, the rain, when 
tt does come, descends in torrents that swell the 
smallest streams to an extraordinary magnitude, 
and oceasion great damage. Sometimes the SE. 
wind is really a species of simoom, and is not. only 
excessively hot, but is loaded with impalpable 
sand, which it is all but impossible te shut out : 
but as the breeze continues, it gradually cools, 
and usually, ut about twenty-four hours, becomes 
supportable, The mean temp, of the year, at the 
cap., 1s about 674° Vahr., that of the coldest month 
being 57°, and of the hattest. 79°. Cape Town is 
a customary place of resort fur invalids trom Tndia, 
whe certainly benelit by the change; though per- 
haps they have been led to visit it as much from 
its beng within the limits of the E. I. Company's 
charter, which entitles servants of the Company 
resident there to full pay, as from its salubrity. 
The beautiful white cloud frequently seen during 
the SE. monsven resting on Table Mountain, and 
thence called the ‘Table Cloth, is occasioned by 
the emdensation of the moisture in the air, couled 
TT 2 
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by contact with the mountain, ‘During the pre- | Antelopes of all kinds are exceedingly numerous ; 
valence of this phenomenon, the cold air often | and if 1s said that as many as 5,000, 10,000, and 
rushes down the sides-of the mountain with such | even 46,000 springboks have sometimes been seen 
impetuosity aa to be fatal to shipping in the bay, | bonnding along in a single herd! Eagles, vultures, 
ail storms are occasionally very violent and de- | and other large birds are met with, In the Great 
structive. Owing probably to its clevation, the | Karroo, and along the skirts of the N. deserts, the 
eold of winter in the Great Karroo is much more | ostrich is abundant: it is oceasionally seen im large 
severe than could have been anticipated from its | flocks, and js eagerly hunted for the sake of its 
latitude. plumage, which meets with a ready and advan- 
Geology, Minerals, &e.— Tlie general geoloical | tageous dale, It is very wary and difficult to come 
character of the Cape is that of a region of sand | near, Small birds are numerous and beautiful, 
stone resting upon a hase of granite. In propor- | but deficient in sony, Lizards and other species 
tion. as the latter rock is near the surface, ax occurs | of amphibia are met with: and the serpent tribe 
on and round Table Mownrain, springs are abun- | is both numerous and dangerous, Same rivers are 
dant; but wherever the granite lies at a consider- | well stucked with fish; but in general this is not. 
able «depth, as is [he case throughout a creat. | the case, a consequence probably of the greater 
portion of the country, the contrary obtains, “Phe | number of the rivers being nearly dried up in the 
terntery generally suffers from a defieieney of! hot season, A particular variety of locust. (Gryl- 
water, Limestone is found in the E.; clays and | fs derastator, Lich.) occasionally commits dresd- 
sand of vurious kinds conipose most of the surface | tul ravages. They always come from the N., and 
of the plains: an allnvial loam anid black peat | are no dewbt bred in the interminabie deserts of 
would are very abundant m some of the lands; the interior, Their inroads appear to be pertodical, 
skirting the sea. Very pure and white alum; salt- | “Phey are devoured by the Bushmen and Hot- 

petre and salt, with which the ground in some of | tentats. 
the N. parts of Graaf Reinet and in the Great: People —The total population of the colony, 
Karroo are impregnated, coal, iren, galena, atyen- | according to fhe census of 1896, amounted to 
207,096: of whom 102,156 whites. ‘The merease 


{ifereus lead, a hitéle eapper, cormclians, bloodstone, | 
&e., ave amongst the chicf mineral products, Sul- | of pop, is very rapid: the births, in the year 18a, 
plurens, nitrous, and other mineral springs are. were 11,217, and the deaths 3,821, ‘The Huropean 
not rare, and several natural salt-pans exist at a; imbhabitants consist in part of the English author- 
considerable distance from the coast, li Beaufort | ities and English settlers; but the majority are of 
distriet fossil remains of the mammoth have been | Dutch, German, or French origin, being the de- 
met with, scendants of the original settlers. Thre blacks are 
Vegetable Producis.—The Flora of the Cape is | Hattentots and Kaffers; the remaining portion of 
yery remarkable; ifs species are extremely nume- | the pop. consists of Malavs and Africanders (the 
_tous, varied, and clesant, but they wat the | offspring af a black women and a Dutch father), 
arama, whose sweetness fills the tower-gardons of | The Dutch, im the more civilised districta, are 
Europe. Bulbous plants are particularly plentiful; | distinguished for sobriety, prudence, and economy, 
and the tribes of dria, iris, aatholize, qlectiofes, | and by their hospitality and benevolence towards 
cmarytlis, and geravien are hoth abundant and whites. Like other savage and uncivilised tribes, 
beautiful; and seme of the imeost magnificent | the Hottentots have suffered severely from the 
plats that adorn our gardens and ercenhouses | settlement of whites among them, by whom they 
are brought fram flus part of the werk Still, have been despoiled of their lands; and those that 
however, aaMalte-Brin has jnudichausly remarked, were not exterminated or driven into the desert, 


‘the veretation of the Cape Colony docs not sa- | were rouluced toa state of substantial slavery, At 
tisfy ctther the eve or the ideas of a Faarepean, | length, however, the British government wter- 
Rocks and sands everywhere prevail. ‘The belds | posed in favour of all classes of natives: and ty 
are separated by deserts: the green url, seattered | an order in council, dated the loth of Jan, 1829, 
and thip, newhere presents a close award ; the | placed them on the same footing, in respeet of 
forests, filled with pointed trees, have neither ay civil riglits, as the other free subjects of the colony, 
delicious coolness nor a solemn darkness” (Book ¢ This wise amd liberal measure made less immeiliate 
70.) ‘The Cape olive tree and the sephora (a trec change than was anticipated in the condition of 
like the ash) furnish some woot for joinery; but, | the natives, They can no longer, indeed, be flagged 
exception the I, frontier, in the distriet of George, at the pleasure of their masters, net their children 
and in same spots near False Bay, there 1 gene- ; foretbly taken from then, nor be sold along with 
rally a great. deficiency of timber and fire-wood. | the estates on whieh they Jived; but in other 
The only spontanemis vegetable product that is | respects their condition is nearly the same. ‘They 
tired to much account is the aloe, whieh grows ' continue to be without consideration in society, 
over a large surface in the district of Awellendam, | and are now, as formerly, the servants of the co- 
and for which the farmers semetinres get as much | Jonists, whe employ them partly as cultivators, 


as Hi. a load at Cane ‘Town, but mostly as shepherds and herdsmen, occupa- 
Animals —The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- | tions Jor which they are extremely well fitted. 
tamus, lion, leopard, hvwena, jackal. zebra, quayea, The Watters on the 1, border are both physically 


masked boar, antelopes of various kinds, monkeys, | and mentally a far superior people to the Hotten- 
racvous, squirrels, de, are natives of the Cape ; | tots, They ure tall, robust, and muscular. ‘Their 
but many of these have now become comparatively | complexion varies from a dark bronze to a jet 
rare, at least within the old limits and accessible; black, Thev practise agriculture to some extent, 
districts of the coiony. ‘The rhinoceros is nearly ruising maize, millet, kidney beaus, and water 
extimated: the hippepetamus is found only in melons, But they are, notwithstanding, pastoral 
the Creat Fish and Ker rivers; and the elephant | rather than an agricultural peopie; have large 
and lion have retired from all the old settled dis- |] berds of cattle, and are, in fact, semi-nomadic. 
tricts, Leopards and hyiwnas are still, hewever, | They have the art of workimg iron, and manufac- 
by no means nncommon, particularly in the casterh | ture a tude sort of earthenware. ‘They ‘practise 
districts, and are exceedingly voracious and de- polygamy and circumelsion ; anid have some of 
structive, The Cape Duffalo {8es Crffer) is a: the waret vices of savages, being treacherous, 
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nature, which it is meritorious to attaclt and carry 
away. The greater number of the contests in 
which we have been engaged with them have 
originated in thia thievish propensity, or in their 
attempts upon the cattle of the colonists. The 
eastern parts of the colony have suffered. very 
severcly from these coggests; and it was only with 
difficulty, and by the employment of a strong 
military force, that some of their late inruptions 
were repelled. It is, we are afraid, in vain to ex- 
pect that the conflictiug interests af the colonists 
anid-the ‘aborigmes should ever be reconciled, or 
that European tivilisation should ever take any 
firm root amongst the latter, Very little commu- 
nication takes place between the negroes, African- 
ders, and Malays, each race holding the others in 
contempt. 

Agriculture. —But a small portion of the lands 
of the colony is as yet under cultivation, As may 
be,expected, the pasture lands are the most mime- 
rous, Phe crop Jands are principally situated in 
the districts of Worcester, Stellenbaseh, and the 
Cape in the W,, and in Albany in the EK. Agri- 
cultare is in a backward state, though perhaps not 
sO Mach so as 18 usually stated. The boors are 
industrious, sober, and parsimonious ; but they 
are, at the same time, strongly attached to ancient 
hshita and routine practices, Vetter implements 
have, however, been introduced, and various im- 
wavernents effected of late vears, Agriculture is 
injured by the Dutch law of suceession, which, 
by dividing a man's property equally among his 
ehudren, hinders the accumulation of capital in 
muisses, and the formation of proper farming esta- 
blishments, (Thompson's ‘Travels, p. 324, 4to ed) 
In some limited districts the soil ix very fertile, 
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* 
equalised, leaving the growers at the Cape to the 
fair laws of competition. 

Cotistantia ts produced on a farm of that name 
af. the ik, base of Table Mountain, 8 or 9 m. from 
Cape Town. Its soil consists of decomposed sand- 
stone, and is consequently more analogous to the 
soils which produce fine wine in Europe than the 
richer clayey soils where the ordinary vineyards are 
planted. Greater care is also taken in the produc- 
tion of the wine, and in consequence of these, and 
prebably other causes, it is very superior. It is 
luscious, sweet, has a strong flavour, and being 
produced in limited quantities only, fetches a 
pretty high price. It is probable, however, that 
Constantia, or a wine closely approaching to it, 
might be produced in other parts of the colony, 
were sufficient pains taken. (Henderson on. Wines, 
p. 256,} 

Potatoes yield two crops a year. The fruits of 
N. Murope, as cherries aud apples, have somewhat 
degenerated, but figs, apricots, almonds, and 
oranges are as good as in France. Grapes are 
particularly good on the W, coast, Tobacco suc- 
cecds well except in clavey soils, or in situations 
exposed to the SE, winds: but its culture is, not- 
withstanling, confined within very narrow limits, 
Tea was introduced by the Dutch, and some was 
raised of a tolerably good quality; but, how 
favourable socever in other respects, labour is teo 
dear in the Cape colony to allow of tea being made 
4 profitable article of calture. Dried fruit and 
aloes are important articles of export. There are 
large herds of horses and cattle. 

The climate is suitable for sheep, and great en- 
deayours have been made tu improve the breed by 
the introduction of merinos from England and 


and the crops and quality of the grain excellent; ! Australia; aud we are glad to have to state that 
hut. the greater part of the arable land is but of: these efforts have proved successful, and that the 
indifferent quality, and the crops are very liable {numbers of sheep and the export of wool have 


to be injured by droughts, hail-storms, and rust, 

The farms oecupiod by graziers are often of very 
great extent, comprising from 8,000 te 10,60 
acres ant! upwards: those im tillage are compara 
tively small, The boors are, for the most part, 
 proprictors of the farms which they occupy, paying 
4 quit rent to government as the original owner 
of the sot Such a thing as land on rent, from 
ane owner to another, is ahnoest unknown. The 
transfer of lund from one individual to another 
is effected with the utmost facility, and ‘with- 
out the posstbility of fraud.’ Property seldom 
remains long in one family. Owing to the law 
of equal succession, farms are frequently sold on 
the death of the owner; sometimes the whele is 
purchased by one son, but it is frequently split 
inte parts, 

Phe vineyards are mostly in the vicinity of the 
Cape, where the vine-grewera occupy freehold 
farms of about 120 acres each. ‘The vine ( Vitis 
vinifera) has lieen long introduced to the Cape, 
and has for a lengthened period been cultivated 
with more or less attention, The culture, however, 
made no great progress till £813, when the duty 
on Cape wines imported into this country was re- 


. duced toa third part of the duty levied on the | 


wines of Portugal and Spain. But, excepting 





been largely uicreased, The native breed of sheep 
is very inferior; it is remarkable only for the size 
of the tail, which sometimes weighs 20 ]bs,: its 
wool is good for nothing. Goats, which are very 
numerous, serve for the fuel of the Hottentot 
farm-servants; oxen are used for drauylit in large 
leams, Herds of all these animala wander during 
the day over large grazing farms of from 3,000 to 
G,IMH) acres, and at night are shut up in éraals, or 
Inelosures, Hogs attract only a smajl share of 
attention, but turkeys, geese, ducks, and other 
poultry, are reared m great numbers, 

frade and Commerce--The fisheries are not 
without importare, but produce no more than is 
required for homeconsumption, Mining industry 
has niade little progress; but slate, lime, and 
buiiding stone are quarried. Almost every farmer 
in the interior makes his own candles and seap, 
the alkali necessary for the latter being furnished 
by the consumption of a kind of sefsofa, which 
grows plepofully on such parts of the waste tracts 
as are at all watered. The other manufactures are 
mostly confined to those of leather, hats, snuff, 
sadilles, tiles, rope, and a few other articles of a 
necessary kind; a few wind, water, and saw-mills 
how exist ut most of the districts, and in Cape 
Town there is 4 steam flour-mill, There are se- 


Constantia, Cape wine, whether from the vines | veral breweries and spirit distilleries, which, as 
being planted inan unsuitable soil, or from a want ! well as other manutacturing establishments, are 
of care in the preparation of the wine, or both, has | most oumerons in the W. part of the territory. 


an earthy taste, aut is venerally very inferior; and 
the consequence of this reduction of the duty has 
merely been te increase the quantity grown and ini 
ported, without in any degree improving its quality, 
and to make it be employed as a cheapand conve- 
Henk menstruum for adulterating more expensive 
wines. It was, therefore, searccly a loss to the 
colony when, in J864, the wine duties were again 


The cultivators of the interior send their surplus 
aenicultural produce, woo], butter, soap, candles, 
ostrich feathers, and skins, to the prineipal tawns 
at stated intervals, and take baek jn return Eure- 
pean mamifsctures, tobacco, brandy, coffee, de, 
The chief fareign imports of the calony consist af 
wooliens, cottons, hardware, earthenware, tire- 
arm, furniture, paper, books, haberdashery, soap, 
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and portions of most other articles in use in the 
U. Kingilom, piece-zoods; sugar, and teak timber 
from India; tea from China; and sugar from the 
Mauritius, The principal articles of export are— 
rool, wines, corm and flour to fhe Mauritius and 
Kio Janeiro, hides, skins, horns, salted provisions, 
horses, butter, ivory, whale oil, aloes, and argol. 
The hides, skins, arg horns come chiefly from the 
I, province. Thesalt beef and other cured meats 
are yery good, and are largely exported to the 
Mauritius, The export of wool, especially from 
the eastern districts, haa, for some years past, been 
greatly on the increase, and it has now become 
the greatest and most profitable of the colonial 
staples. Subjomed is ai account of the quan- 
tities and values of the principal articles of colonial 
produce experted frum the Cape colony in the 
years 1662 ancl 1463. 


Jan 1868 ; 


Imputta | 1803 
—2. —.. | eee et 
| | 
Parser AL ARTICLES. | 
Apparel and Slops . R138, 740 17753 
Gals! Qh0,278 141,084 | 
Beer & Ale, Bottled { £36,085 25IRO | 
Gals. 256,850 181,655 | 
, 7 s one t 4! 21549 15,382 | 
whine phols ty ag ag at ye, 
Wares . . #0, 407 27 Oh) ' 
* Tons a) ft 20,630 
Coals.  . £ 24383 20.4733 
1 Cwts. f2 137 (4 tid 
Coflee =. . £! 445,087 170280 
Cotton Mantfactures i 265005 137 661 | 
i F ; - | 1 
te and Bal | £: 252,297 191,280 | 
Hardware, Cutlery, “& 7 aen 
Trovanocgery ei 149,622 102,285 
Iron, Bar, Lolt, { wes 41380 BR.600 
and Rod . : £ 17 455 16,0 
Leather Manufactured £.- 3,15! TH: 
Linen Mannfactures £9 18652 GOAT | 
Oilmen’s Stores -  & A] #14 A18TG | 
uy a ge 
Rice 6 6 (OM Bout | ean 
Saddlery and Harness <£- SULT s3th 14,914 | 
Cwts. 137.727 129,238 | 
Sugar, Raw \ 1:19,054 120,233 | 


I 
Lbs, 
Tea . . “ ; £ 








Ps rin 


Lbs, 25 29 Ud. 





bIb 402 


| $1,148,176 
1 


: Wool, SHaeays . { € 1.283°136 | 508 661 
Total Valne of princi- — 7 | ae 
pal & other Articles | £1,071, 026 2,224 446 


—_ - ee 


42,925 | at ite 
Tobacco, Mantifac- { Owte Boz | AT 
tural . Ee. G4tM | 7,501 
Cubieft.. g09,908 | 134,714 
Wood, Deals £ BE GR I V393 
Woollen Manufactures &: 10g,574 | 71,210 | 
Total Value of princi- } 18 | _ 
Co ne aoe ee _ 
Exports | 1662 | LAGS 
ee |. | 
PRINGICAS ARTICLES. | | 
copper Ore = | TO ha ka 
Lbs. 7,462 10,275 
| Feathers, Ostrich i gi 42488 72/834 
—_ Noi 20,064 25 263 
Hides, Ox and Cow | £ 17,682 17,367 
I Lbs. 114,879 Ot 2 2h 
wory ‘ i £ 24,813 10,773 
Skins: ATO AT nto 17 
Na. T0673 oe i 
Goat . . { ' = ae ay paren 
4 AA I 53,674 
No BUT Ai 873 307 
Sheep s+ { . 65,020 69,495 
. . Gals, 223 UT SU 
| Wino, Ordinary i 81.458 46,054 
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506,083 in 1861; fo 642,698 m 1862; and to 
60] ,858 in 1863, Of these, the tonnage of British 
vessels waa 347,799 in 1861; 410,976 in 1862; and 
04,919 in 1863. 

The weights generally in use are those which 

were Jntroduced by the ean Some of these are 

O16 

as follows :—Pound 159 oh “ast = Typ avoird. ; 
muid (4 schepels) =3 imp, bushels nearly ; ; leaguer, 
=196 imp. gallons; prpe=91'6 do.; aum = 318 
do.; anker=7'9 do. ; flask = 0°4946 lo.; 128% ells 
=100 English yards ; 4970. morgen = 100 English 
acres. 

The coin in circulation is exclusively British, 
The paper rix-dollar is worth 1s, fd, 

Public Hevennve is derived from customs daties 
imposed tn 1847 on goods imported and exported, 
stamps, licenses, auction and transfer duties, 
port «ues, land store and rents, postage, assessed 
taxes, tithes, and duties on stock and produce, 
interest of money in the government banks, dis- 
counts, dc, tolls and ferries, The revenue 
amounted to 763.5268 i 1802, and ta 747,6082 
the pubhe expenditure was 644,812é in 
1862, and (82,8662 im 1863, 

(rovernment—VDhe government was formerly 
vested in a governor and a legislative counctl 
nominated by the ctown. 
responsible system of government having been 
demanded by the colony, the principles of a 
new constitution were embodied in a report 
by the Board ef Trade, approved by her Matesty 
in counec? én the 30th January 1850, According 
to letters patent dated May 23, 1850, the legis- 
lative authority is vested tn, Ist, a governor ap- 
painted by the crown; 2nd, in a house of as- 
sembly, of 46 members, elected for & years by 
persons whose property has been assessed for the 
expense of the puble reads; and 8rd, in a legis- 
lntive council of 13 members chosen for 10 years, 
and representing the conntry districts and towns 
of the colony, Each prov. is administered by a 
lieutenant- -rovernor, and each district by a civil 

commissioner, subordinate to whom are the field 
cornets, magistrates superintending tracts of 
country 14 or 20 m, in eireuit each, with juris- 
diction in infling disputes, and power to call out 
tlhe burghers of their field cornetcy armed. These 
maistrates, unless on the Kaffer frontier, receive 
no salary, but are exempted from all direet taxes. 

Justice 13 administered by a supreme court of 
Judicature, presided over by a chief justice, with a 
salary of 2,512, and three puisne judges, whose 
salaries are 1,500 a year, a high sheriff, and 
deputy sheriffs for each district, a court of vice- 
almiralty, and police, and matrimonial courts, 
Civil and criminal cireuit courts are held. The 
laws in operation are a modification of the Dutch 
civil and criminal code, and ‘Statutes of India,’ 
supplied when found deficient by the Corpus Juris 
Cris. Trial by jury in criminal cases bas been 
established. The Dutch language, formerly used 
in courts of law, has been superseded by the 
Lnglish, 

fteligion and Heducation.—The Dutch and Iing- 
hsh Reformed Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian churches in the Cape are all entirely 
or In part supported by the government. There 
aré numerous missionary schools; and Bell's, 
Laneastrian, and other free schools in, each dis- 
trict, The sum expended by government, in the 
year 1862, for ecclesiastical purposes, amounted 
to 14,2701, while for educational purposes the 
expenditure was 17,0104 A joint-stock instiéu- 
tion, entitled the ‘ South African College,’ with 


But a more liberal and 


The total tonnaze of vessels which entered and | five professors, was established at Cape Town in 
cleared the ports of the colony amounted to | 1829, 
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The Military Force in the colony numbers { is the seat of the supreme court of justice for the 
about 6,000 men,. including from 500 to 600 colony, of the vice-admiralty court, and a court 
iitives. The troops are usually stationed at! for the recovery of small debts. “It has several 
Cape Town and Graham's Town, They inclwle j joint stock associations fur banking, msurance, 
a detachment of Royal Artillery, a party of the | and other purposes; a savings’ bank, a public 
Royal Enyineers, and a regiment of mounted | library, four pube free schools, and many 
riflemen, termed the Cape cavalry, the privates | literary, scientific, religions, and benevolent asso- 
and now-commissioned Officers of whieh are princi-j ciations, The town and distr. contain several 
pally Hottentots. The naval foree is wider the | water mills, tanneries, hat, ‘candle, snuff, and 
comamatd of a rear-admiral, with authority along | soap factories, an iron foundry, breweries, dis- 
the E, and W. coasts of Africa, and the Mauritius tillerics, and sawing and steam mills, It is 
mid St, Helena, plentifully supplied with good water. : 

Pie possession of the colony is important from} Table Bay is capable of containing any number 
its being the kev of the Indian Ocean, aud form-; of ships, and forms a safe and, on the whole, good 
ing a depot whence ships and troops may be des-| harhour, except during the months of Juzjie, July, 
patched with facility and expedition’ to most} and August, when it is exposed to a heavy swell 
parts in S, India, the E, Archipelago, and Aus- | from the W. A wooden jetty projects for half a 
tralia, Tf is probable, too, that in time it inty furlong ite the bay from the E. end of the 
become, intrinsically, a valuable colony; though, | town, wear the castle, alougside of which ships 
from the limited extent of its fertile land, and | discharve or take in cargoes. Ships that only 
the other disadvantages attemuling it, a rapid pro- | take in water or refreshinents lie in the other 
Eress dived not be looked for, The number of anchorage. A lighthouse, furnished with double 
emigrants who left the U. Kingdom tor the Cape | ights, stands on the shore, near the W, extremity 
of Giood Hope, during the year 1s64, amounted | uf the bay, about 2m. NW. the town. The 
10 873, which was more than the average, Breater part of the commerce of the colony centres 

History—In 1620, two English KE. India com- | at Cape ‘Town, and the returns of trade given in 
manidets, by a proclamation dated from Saldanha | the preceding article apply as well to the town as 
Bay, touk possession of the Cape in the name of! to the colony, 

Great Britain; but no settlement was subse-|  Lritish residents in India frequently resort to the 
quently established by the English, and in 1600, | Cape for their health: and the town has gencrally 
the Cape promontory was colonised by the Dutch, | the appearance of bustle and gaicty ; balls and the 
who alterwarls made settlements in Saldanha! theatre are the favourite amusements, The euvi- 
Bay and elsewhere; and disrevarding, like other | rons of the Cape are very picturesque, and between 
colonising adventurers, the rights of the original |it and the mountains whieh surround it, many 
Mthabitants, gradually extending their cueroach- | handsome private gardens have been laid out, 
ineats, till their termtury reached nearly to the | The people of Cape Town, in common with those 
bouudaries of that of the British territory at;of ihe other parts of the colony, distinguished 
present, In 279, the English took possession of | Lhemsclyes in [sao by their uncompromising and 
the Cape; but at the peace of Amiens, in PAK, Jsuccessful opposition to the Uladvised attempt of 
restored 1f to its former masters. In J806 it was | the government to send convicts to the colony, 

again taken lw the English, to whom it was Cape Town was founded by the Duteh in 1650, 
finally ceded in (R15, and remained subject to them until taken by the 

CAPE TOWN, a sea-port town of S, Africa, | Hritish in 1795, It was restored by the treaty of 
the cap. of a small diste. and of die above described | Amicus, but being again captured by the British 
British territory, on its SW, coast, S. shure of | in 1806, was finally ceded to us with the rest of 
Table Bay, at the foot ef Table Mountain, about | the colony in 1818, . , 
ozm, N, from the Cape of Gand lupe; lat. 389, CAPO DISTRIA (an, Eyide), a sea-port town 
&o° O67 S,, long, 18° 1 B, Pop. 26,420, in 1836, | of Illyria, gov. Trieste, circ, Istria, on a small 
of whom about two-thirds were whites, It is |island in the Gulf of Trieste, connected with the 
Tegularly Jaid out, and enontains several good | main land by a causeway 4 m, in length, 8m, 5. 
squares; its streets, which are straight and wide, | Trieste. Pop, 9,186 in ¥857. The town is forti_ 
cross each otheratright angles, many of them being | fied and defended by a citadel, and contains a 
watered by canals, and planted on either side with cathedral, with about 30 other churches, and seve - 
trees, In the Duteh fashion, Houses, mostly of | ral handsome buildings; but the strects are narrow, 
brick or red granite, arc flat-reofed, and chiefly | and have a gloomy appearance. It is the seat of 
white, with preen windows: they arc spacious |a bishopric, and jas some supertor schools, and a 
anil convenient, having an elevated terrace, here prison, Ets inhab. manufactare salt, leather, and 
called a stock, in front, and small gardens behind, | soap, and trade besides in wine, oil, aud fish. The 
usually with a treiNage, cluthed with vines, Upon { town is ill supplied with water, and not remarkably 
the shore, at the KE, extremity of the town, is the healthy. Its harbour is large, but little frequented 
castle, a pentagonal fortress of considerable except by fishing boats, Cape d‘Istria belonged, 
strength, containing some public offices and |in the middle wes, alternately to the Venetians 
barracks, aud having outworks which command | and the Creliese, 
both the bay and the roads to the country. On CAPPOQUIN, an ink town of Treland, en. 
the W. side of the town, ‘Table Day is defended | Waterford, prov, Minster, on the Blackwater, 105 
by four batteries, placed round and on the hill | mt. SAV. by 8. Dublin, Pop. in 1821, 1,826: in 
called the Lion’s Rump; on its I, side, the town 1831, 2,289; and 3,774 in 1861. It will be seen 
Is protected by fartified lines of defence. . from these figures that the pop. is declining, The 

Lhe principal public buildings are the govern- town, which was a place of some celebrity in the 
ment house, with extensive gardens, the burcher [wars of 1641, is finely situated on the N. bank of 
scmite hduse, barracks, commiecreial exchange, | the rryer, over which it has a wooden bridec. The 
custum-house, town and distr. gaol, military | public Luildings are, a ehureh, a Roman Catholic 
depot, tax office, English, Dutch, Laatheran, and f chapel, and a sehool-house. Petty sessious are 
Presbyterian churches, KR. Cath, Independent, | held every alternate week, and a party of the eon- 
Wesleyan, and missionary chapels, Somerset, stabulary ig stationed here. At Mount Melleray, 
Hospital, and two others, the theatre, Freemasons’ | near the town, is an abbey of Trappists, who re- 
Lodge, and South Afritan College. Cape Town movgd thither from France. Fairs are held on 
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{ith March, 31st May, 5th July, 20th September, | one of the largest -and richest cities of ancient 
and 29th October. ‘The. tide flows up the Black- | Italy, Tis citizens warmly espoused the side of 
water tu this pface; but the navigation to Lismere | Hannibal, and that great general took up his 
is chiefly by a canal four miles long. winter quarters here after the campaign of Canne. 
'APRI (an. Caprea), a small island belonging | It hag been said that this was a false step; that he 
® Italy, on the,S. side of the entrance to the | ought to have marched direct from Canne to 
Gulf of Naples, about 4 m. W. Cape Campanella | Rome; and that his soldiers, enfeebled bv their 
(an. Promontorium Minerve), Pop, 3,200 in | residence in this Juxurious city, henceforth lost 
1862, The island % about 10 m, in cire., and is | their former superiority. Lut there seems to be 
mostly surrounded by lofty perpendicular cliffs, | httle or no foundation fer these statements, Han- 
Tt principally consists of twa great masses of nibal, though victorious at Canme, was so far 
Tugred calcareous rocks; but though the largest | from being able to attack Rome, that he was re- 
pertion of its surface be wild and impracticable, it | pulsed in an attempt upon Naples; and the fact 
is in parts very fertile ; and these being cultivated | that he maintained himself, without assistance 
with great assiduity vield the finest crops, with | from home, for a dozen years in Italy after he had 
the choicest. grapes, olives, and other fruits, But | wintered in Capua, and defeated, during that peried, 
the most valuable product of Capri is its stock | several Roman armies, completely negatives the 
doves and- quails, particularly the datter, which at | idea of his troops having been enervated, It was 
certain seasons of the year are caught in vast | hardly, perhaps, necessary te say so much on such 
numbers. Rows of nets are plaged across every | a point, the authority of Hannibal being of in- 
break in the woods, or chasm in the rocks, to in- | comparably greater weight than that. of these who 
tercept these birds im their annua flights; and the | have presumed to find fault with his proceedings, 
quuuitity taken 14 almost meredible. The old city was destroyed by tlie barbarians. 
Capri is famous in history from having been for| CGARACAS, an inland city of Colombia, cap. of 
about 10 years the retreat of Tiberius, who here ; the repub, of v enezuela, prov, Caracas, In a moun- 
ubaudoned himself to debaucheries, while his pro- | tain valley nearly 2,900 ft, above the level of the 
seriptions filled Reme with Dlood. The tyrant} sea, 12m. SSK, La ‘Guayra ; Jat. 10° 30° N., lone, 
was most prebably led to select this spot for his} 669 55’ W, Pop, estimated at 50,000, ‘The city 
fayoured residence, as well from the difficulty of | is finely situated, ancl im the enjoyment of a tem- 
its access as from the mildness and salubrity of the | perate and healthy though variable climate; but. it 
climate, and the unrivalled maguificence of the | is exposed to the attacks of earthquakes: it Has 
prospects which it affurds, He is sail to have! the advantage of being nearly surrounded by the 
built ne fewer than 12 villas in different parts of | Giayra and several other rivulets, which supply 
the island, seme close by the sea, and others in | many public and private fountains, and wash the 
more elevated situations, (Tacit. Annal,1v. § 67.) | streets, It is well and regularly built; the streets 
After his death, these were destroyed try order of | are sufficiently wide, paved, and cross each other 
the senate; but the ruins of sume of ther still re- | at right angles; there are several squares, the 
main; and the sculptures fouml in these, aid the! principal of which, the Plaza Mayor, has tlic ca- 
medals that have been dug up, go far to establish | thedral on the 1, the university on the &., and 
the accuracy of what would otherwise appear to be: the prison on the W. side: but is disfigured by 
the singularly exaggerated statements of Tacitus | ranges of low shops collected in its centre, where 
and Suetouius, as to the private life of the em- | the fruit, vegetable, and fish markets are helt, 
peror. | Most of the public buildings are of a religious cha- 
‘There are two towns on the island, Anacapri, | racter; the cathedral is spacious but heavily built, 
rear its W. (see ANACAPRI), and Capri, the can., | and it is probably to thts circumstance that its 
on its SE, shore, The latter, situated on the ac-! preservation was owing during the great carth- 
clivity of a ridge, has about 1,200 inhab., and a/ quake of 1812. Previously to that year there 
cathedral and sume other churches, were & other churches, the handsomest of which, 
CAPUA (an. Cupead or Capua), a city of! Alta Gracia, was built by peuple of colour; but 
Southern Ftalvy, prov. Caserta, Terra di Lavoro, ) this and the other churches, nine-tenths of the 
cap, cant., on the left. bank of the Voltarna, im a} houses in the city, and between 9,000 and 10,000 
fine plain, 18 m. N. Naples, on the raihvay from | inhab, were totally destroyed by the terrible ¢a- 
Rome to Naples, Pop. 107-65 1+ 1462. The town | tastrophe that then happened. There are 3 con- 
was fortified by Vauban ; has a gtrong citadel, and | vents, 2 nunneries, and 3 hospitals; besides a 
is reckoned one of the keys of the kingdom, It theatre vapable of holding perhaps 1,800 persons, 
has 8 principal streets, 2 magnificent gates, 2 fine | the pitof which is not roofed, The houses i in Caracas 
squares, and % public fountauis, The principal | are at present inferior to what they were before 
public buildings are the eathedral, the cupola of | the earthquake of 1412, at which period those of 
which 1s supperted by 18 antique elumns, the | the upper classes were also very well furnished: 
church of the Annuneiation, the palace of the | they are now chiefly of sun-dried clay or mud, the 
governor, the Hétel de Ville, the barracks, and the | roofs tiled, and the walls whitewashed, La Guayra, 
theatre. It is-the seat of an archbishopnme; has; which is the part of Caracas, is the chief trading 
vo fewer than #8 parish churches, several convents | tuwn in Colombia; but its merchants are for the 
for both sexes, a roval college, a seminary, a mili- | most part the asrents of others in Caracas, and all 
tary school, and 4 hospitals, A great fair is} negotiations are conducted in the capital, This 
annially hele on the 26th November. city was faunnded by Lhiego Loseda in 1567, and, 
The ancient Capua was situated about 24 m. | under the Spanish government, was the seat of 
from the modern city, Which has nothing in com- | theecaptain-general of Venezuela. 
mon with the former, except that it was partly PAR AVACA, a town of Spain, prov, Murcia, 
built out ofits muns, The remains of tts amphi- }42 m, WNW, Murcia, and 54 m, NE, Granada, 
theatre, sail to have been capable of containing | on a river, and at the foot of a mouiitain ridge, 
100,000 spectators, and of some of ifs tombs attest | both of the same name, Pop. 6,840) in 1897. 
its ancient splendour and maguificence. Lhe con- | The town has four convents, three hespitals, and a 
sileralje town of Santa Mana dt Capua occupies | Jesuits’ college, The remains of the ancient 
part of the spacious cnelosure of the ydd city. The | castle of Santa Cruz are on a height commanding 
amazing fertility of its territory, aid the com-{ the town, Ina mountain on the W, is the caveru 
mercial spirit, of its inhabitants, rendered Gapua | of Barquilla and its beautiful stalactites, The 
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viemity containa marbles of various colours, and | tower, there are places of worship for Baptists, 
produces prain, pulse, wine, oil, hemp, flax, Methodists, Independents, &e. There is here, alsu, 
esparte or Spanish rush, and pasture for sheep and {a co. gaol, a guildhall, where the assizes are held, 
froats, : a theatre, a bridge over the T aafe, of five arches, 
JARCAJENTE, a town of spain, prov. Va-|and numerous schoals and charities, Cardiff h 
iencia, 7 m. NNE, San Felipe, Pop. 8,850 in'| become a place of very considerable trade, being, 
1867. The town is in the centre of a large plain, | in fact, the port of Merthyr Tydvil, and of the 
planted with white mulberry trees, and intersected principal mining district of § Wales, The ex- 
by canals, Its streets are spacious, and the com- | ports of iron amount to about $00,000 tons a year, 
fortable appearance of the houses announces the | and those of coal to nearly a million tons, In the 
prosperity of the place, Many Reman remains year 1863, there cleared At the port 1,619 British 
are found here, Jts vicinity produces silk, wheat, ; vessels, of 404,291 fons, and 2,873 forcien vessels, 
maize, pulse, rice, abundance of oranges, pome-| of 637,530 tons. The products of Merthyr and 
Granates, and garden stuffs, . Aberdare are brought to Cardiff by railway, ancl 
JARCASSON NE, a city of France, dép, Aude, | by the Glumorganshire canal, which unites with 
of which it is the cap., on the Aude by which it is|the ser about £ m. below the town, and by the 
intersected; 34 m. WL N arbonne, on the raihyay | Taafo Vale railway, But as the canal waa con- 
from Toulouse to Narhenie. Pop, 20,015 in 1861. ! structed about fifty years ago, its basin did jot 
Lhe town consists of two parts—the city, situated | afford sufficient accommodation for the vastly in- 
ona hill on the right bank of the river, and the | creased trafic of the place, To obviate this in- 
new town, on a plain on its left bank. the com- conventence, the late Marquis of Bute eon- 
munication between them heing maintained by a structed, at lis own expense, a ship canal and 
bridge of ten arches. The city, Which is very | docks a little below the town, These works are 
ancent, i8 surrounded by double walls, ant has an | on the most magnificent scale. The inner basin 
old castle. The new town is well built; has broad | oceupies a space of not less than eighicen acres ; 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, a} and there is an outer basin occupying # space of 
square shaded by magnificent plane trees, and | about 14 acre, for the accommadation of ships and 
numerous fountains, There is a fine promenade | steamers of large burden, These great works 
along the canal. The fortifications by which the | have done mueh to increase the trade and im- 
new town was formerly surrounded have been cle- portanee of Cardiff. And also the fortune of their 
midishecd to make room for gardens and boule- | proprietor, The limits of the parl. and municipal 
yards, Principal public biildings—cathedral, with | boundaries culncide, and comprise an extent of 
a fine spire, the church of St. Lazarus jn tlie ctty, | 1,191 acres. [bt is joined with the bors, of Cow- 
formerly the cathedral, the episcopal palace, the bridge anil Llantrissent, in sending one member 
hotel of the prefecture, the hotel de vilie, the har- | to the H. ef (, Previously to tke Reform Act, 
racks, and the theatre. The halles or covered the franchise was vested in the burgesses, Re- 
markets are werth notice, It is the scat of a | gistered clectors 2,195 in 1865, Markets, Wed- 
bishopric; has tribunals of primary jurisdiction | uesday and Saturday; fairs, June 20, Sept. 19, 
uid commerce, a departmental college, a primary | Nov, 30, 
normal school, a diocesan seminary with 1i6 CARDIGAN, a marit, eo, of 4. Wales, streteh- 
pupils, a secondary ceclesiastical school, a roval | ing in the form of a crescent, along the SE, shore 
society of agriculture, and a public library with { of Cardigan Bay, having N. the cos. of Merioneth 
6.000 vola: it has also a hospital and 2 work- | and Montgomery; F., Radnor and Brecon: and 
house, Carcassonne has long been famous for its | S., Caermarthen and Pembroke, Area 432 (000) 
manufacture of fine woollen cloth, patronised by | acres; pop. 97,401 in 1861. Surface mountainous 
Cuibert: this, however, has much fallen olf, f and billy, Interspersed, however, with several fine 
though, exclusive of minor articles, it still far- valleys, of which the principal are those of the 
nishes annually abl«ut 80,000 pieces of cloth, of ! Teify, or Teivy, Rheidiol, and Ystwith, so called 
which about 24,0) are sold in France, and 6,000 | from the rivers, the largest. in the co., by which 
Inthe Levant. here are also fabrics of stock- | they are intersected, The soil along the shore of 
liga, linens, and soap: with papersworks, (listil- | this eo., particularly between Llan Khystyd and 
leries, tanneries, and nail-works. its commerce, | Llan N on, 1s a light sandy loam, and 13, perhaps, 
which is very considerable, is greatly facilitated | the tinest tiruip ard barley soil in the empire; it 
by the railway, ag well as by the canal da Midi, fis, in lact, in sonmme places alleged to have pro- 
a branch from which comes to the town, and | duced, with little or no Maniire, an wunterrupted 
serves it as a port, succession of good, or at least tolerable barley 
Carcassonne is very ancient, having been of crops, for a period reaching bevond the memory 
considerable importance in the days of Cesar, It 


; of man. (Davies's S, Wales, 1.163.) But this 
fell successively into the hands of the Visigoths | continued succession of corn crops has unhappily 
and Saracens, and suffered much durin g the wars | been tried in places where the soil is less capable 
of the Albigenses, Its lasé count ceeded it to | af supperting: such abusive freatment ; and, alto- 
Franee m 1247, 


gether, ugriculture is here at a very low ebb, 
CARDIFF, or CALRDIFF, a parl. bor. and 


being quite as far behind, if not more so, than in 
Sea-port of S. Wales, cap. co, Glamorgan, on the 
du. bank of the Taate, about 1$ m, above its em- 


Caermarthen, which sce, Estates of all sizes, 
houchure in the estuary of the mevern, 25 m, WW, 


from the smallest. patches, whieh jn some districts 
; are very humerous, up to several glousands a Year, 

Gristol, and 1704 m. W. Londen by Great Western 

railway. Pop, E870 in Is01 ; 10077 in 1841; 


Farms similarly divided, Sulver, lead, and copper 
have all been found in Cardiganshire; and at one 

al 32,954 in 1861. The town consists of two 

principal streets, at right angles to each other; 


time the silver mines were an object of great at- 
tention, and yielded a ecnsiderable produce ; buat 

behind these there are several courts, alleys, and 

lanes of very inferior houses; and seme new 


for a lengthened period they have been wholly 
abandoned, and little or no attention is now paid 

Streets, mostly oceupied by Irish labonrers, The io these of copper and lead, Slates are quarried 

castle, on the N. side of the town, Is of great an- | in different parts of the co, and are largely ex- 

Rquity; it isin excellent repair, and is partly oe- 

cupied by its proprictur, the Marquis of Bute. 


ported fram Jardigan and Abervstwith. Manu- 
Gexides the church of St. John, which has a loft ¥ 











factures niimportant, Principal towns, Cardigan, 
Abervetwith, Tregaron, aud Lampeter, At the 


? 


last mentioned place is a college, established in 
1422, for the education of the Welsh clergymen. 
‘ardiganshire contains five hunds, and sixty-five 
pars., and had 15,724 inhab, houses in [#61. It 

turns ene mem, to the H, of ©. for the co., and 
one for the bors. of Cardigan, Aberystwith, Lam- 
peter, and Adpar. Registered electors for the co., 
3,180 in 1861, Amount assessed to property (ax, 
19,1772 in 18615; gross rental asseysed to poor 
rate, 166,2462 

CARDIGAN, & 8ea-port and parl. bor. of 5. Wales, 
cap. co. Cardigan, on the N, bunk of the ‘Taivy, 
5m, from its embouchure in St. George's Channel, 
i98 mm. WNW, London. Pop, 3,43 in J861, Phe 
principal strect is spacious, but the others arc War- 
row and irresular, and the tewn contains a jarge 
proportion of small, mean tenements. Recently, 
however, not only the nmmber of houses has been 
a good deal increased, but their quality has alse 
heen materially improved. A stone bridge crosses 
the river, and connects the town with Bridgend, 
in Pembrokeshire: and there is another bridge 
across a deep inlet of the river on the W. side 
of the town. It has an ancient church, a free 
grammar-school for thirty boys, a national ail 
another charity school (in which 130 children are 
educated), a handsome co, hall andl a co, acl, 
Two towers, the remains of its ancient castle, still 
exist on a commanding site ahove the river. 
Market, Saturday; annual fairs, Feb. 15th, April 
sth, Sept. 6th, and Dec, (9th, The town has no 
manufacture of any consequence, A bar at the 
river's mouth is a great impediment to navigation, 
and makes the entrance to the harbour very dan- 
gerous in rough weather, In moderate weather, 
and at spring tides, vessels of from dU0 to 400 tons 
may come up to the town; but the general trade 
ig confined to vessels of from 14 to 100 tons, 
There belonged to the port, on the Lst. of January, 
1864, [18 sailing veasels under, and 69 sailing 
vessels above 59 tons, Total tonnage, 10,193. 
There were no stewners, Exports, slate, corn, 
and butter; imports, coal, culm, timber, and deals, 
limestone, and articles of general consumption, 

Cardigan, conjointly with Aberystwith, Lam- 
peter, and Adpar, returns ] mem, to the LT. of C, 
Previously to the Reform Act, the franchise (in 
Cardigan) was vested in the burgesses, who were 
created by being presented by a jury of burresses 
at the court of the corporation, Registered electors 
167 in 1862, ‘The town is divided into 2 wards, 
and governed by a mayor, aldermen, and cuun- 
cillots. = 

CARDONA, a fortified town of Spain, Cata- 
lonia, in a rugger country on the Cprdanct, oo, 
aN WY. Bareelona, Lop. 3,00 in 1857, Near the 
town on the SW., is a mouutain of solid rock-salt, 
which neither the erosion caused by the rains, nor 
the mining operations that ave been continued 
for ayes, seuin to Rave power materially toe dime 
ish, (See CATALONIA.) Being exceedingly hard, 
the rock is fivst blasted with gunpowder, aud after- 
wards dug out with pickaxes: if is then ground, 
and laid upin the government storchouses. Vases, 
erucitixes, aud other articles are made out of it, 
which stand very well in the atmosphere of Spain, 
but soon liquefy in a moist chimate. 

CARENTAN, atown of France, dep. La Manche, 
cap. cant., on the Tante, near its embouchute, 16 
m. NNW. SL. Lo. Pap. 8.110in 1864. The town 
ia situated in the middle of a marsh, and is iwidif- 
ferently fortified, and unhealthy. Small vessels 
come up to the town, which has some manufac- 
tures of lace and cotton, 

CARIACG, a marit. town of Vgtezucla, prov. 
Cumana, in a large plain near the head of the gulf 
of the same name, 38m. ENE, Cumana; lat. Jue 
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80’ N., lone. 638° 40° W. Pop. estimated at 7,500. 
The town is small, and its climate is, unheaithy ; 
but it has some trade, and its vicinity is extei- 
sively cultivated with cotton, 

CARLATI, a sea-port town of Southern Haly, 
pray, Cosenza, cap. cant, on a high promontory 
washed by the Ionian Sea, 18 m, Si. Rossano, 
Pop. 3,138 in 1862, Though the seat. ofa bishop- 
ric, it 1s a desolate, wretched-looking place, sur- 
rounded by dilapidated walls, and having a castle 
in ruins, It has suffered much from the attacks 
of the Turks and Algerines, and more recently 
from the depredations of brigands, who, in 1806, 
and again in 1464-5, made the cause of legitimacy 
subservient to their own predatory purposes. It 
is now, however, beginning to improve, The best 
manna of Calabria is found in its environs, and 
the rivers furnish fish m abundance, 

CARIGNANO, an inl town of N. Italy, prov. 
Turin, cap, distr., on the left bank of the Po, 
which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, Ll m, 
S. Turin, Pop. 7,912 in 1862, The town is sar- 
rounded by old walls, has a handsome square, 1 
fine church, several convents, two hospitals, and a 
college, and some remains of its ancient castle. A 
rood deal of silk is produced in the neighbourhood, 
and there are several filatures in the town. Carig- 
nane is also celebrated for its confectionery. Ht 
has been several times taken; the French sacked 
it in 1344, 

CARINII, a town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, cap. 
cant., on the rivulet of the same name, near where 
it falls into the sea, 12m. WNW. Palermo. Pop, 
10,827 in 1862. The town stands on a rising 
eround ina beautiful situation; ts a respectable 
and clean tewn; and has a Gothic castle, with 
several churches, convents, and public buildmes, 
Near Carini are the ruins of the ancient ffyceara, 
asmall but rich city, sacked by Nicias, who, ott 
that occasion, captured Lais, the famous courte- 
zan. 

CARINTHIA and CARNIOLA (Germ, Adrn- 
then and Krain} Drvaiiks oF, two contiguous in- 
land provinees of the Austrian empire; the former 
being included in the ancient Moricum, and the 
latter in ZHyricum : they new respectively form the 
northern and central portions of the kmgdom of 
lilyria as established in 1814, chiefly between lat. 
45° 30° and 47° 10’ N., and long. 12° 40° and 15° 
4% E.; having N, Salzburg and Styria, E. Styria, 
4. Croatia and Istria, and W. a part of the govern- 
ment of Trieste, the Lembardo-Venetian kingdom, 
and the ‘Tvrol. Area, 6,930 sq. m. (826-09 Germ,). 
Pop. of Carinthia $32,456, and of Carniola 451,041 
in 1857, ‘he pop. is more dense in the latter 
than in the former provinee ; there being 1,844 in- 
habitants to the Germ. sq. m.in Carinthia, and 
2,004 in Carniola. These provs. compose that 
part of Fllyria forming the government of Lay- 
bach, and are divided into 6 circles, viz. Carinthia 
into Klagenfurt and Villach, or Lower and Upper 
Carinthia; and Carniola inte those of Laybach, 
Adelsherg, and Neustadt] The whole country is 
mountainous: the great Alpine chain which passes 
‘from the Tyrol through Styria mto Hungary, 

bounds Carinthia on the N., and its southern pa- 
rallel chain, with its second ramification, or the 
Julian and Carnie Alps, run through the W. and 
S, parts of Carniola, and on its N, separate it from 
Carinthia. ‘The great Alpine chain consists iif its 
whole extent of granite, gneiss, quartz, mica, and 
elay-slate, and other primary rocks, and contains 
many metallic ores; the Carme and Julian Alps 
have chiefly a calcareous formation, and the laiter 
abound with ravines, caverns, and grottos. They 
‘are comparatively poor in metalhe products, 
There are fertile valleys between the mouuntain 
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ranges; but the country generally is aterile and 
bare, and docs not yield corn enough for the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants, the deficiency beingr 
made up by imports from Hungary. Carinthia is 
more abundantly watered than Carniola: the 
Drave intersects the former prov. in its whole 
length ; the Save rises in the latter, and rans with 
a dir course through its N. and E. divisions : both 
greatly assist the traffic of these provinces. There 
are several modcrate-sized lakes, as the Worthsce, 
Osstacher-see, Muhlstadter-see, in the central part 
of Carmthia, and the Czirknitzer-see and others in 
the W, and NW, parts of Carnista, besides: many 
amall ones, The temperature depends chiefly 
upon the elevation ; but, exeeptin S, Carniola, the 
climate is generally cold, and unfavourable to 
agriculture, The surface of the conjoined prevs, 
is thas divided :—Arable land, 678,993 Eng. acres: 
vineyards, 23,909 do.; meadows and gardens, 
€92,015 do.3;  commona, 1,085,089 (lo; forests, 
2,174,177 do.: total, 4,745,285 do, 

The respective quantities of the chief agricul- 
tural products are stated to be—Wheat, 88,154 
Eng. quarters ; rye, 187,261 do.; barley, 126,862 do. 
oats, 301,674 do; wine, 3,350,601 Eng. imp. rrall. 

Wheat, barley, and wine are principally pro- 
duced in Carniola; rye and oats in Carinthia, 
Buckwheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are alse 
grown, and the tlax of Carniola is said to be the 
best in the empire. The extent of surface devoted 
to gardens and vineyards in Carinthia is very in 
ferior to that so appropriated in Carniola, in the 
S. of which duchy the finest apricots, peaches, 
apples, pears, and plums are produced, besides a 
considerable quantity of good wine. Onthe other 
hand, in Carinthia, the pasture lands are exten- 
sive, and cattle are reared in much larger numbers 
than im Carniola, The horses, which are large and 
strong, are bred mostly in the valley ofthe Call, and 
elsewhere in Upper Carinthia, The sheep vield only 
inferior wool, Hogs and goats are plentiful. The 
Alpsare inhabited by bears, which makepreat hayoc 
amongst smaller animals. Chamois, deer, hares, 
and foxes are, however, found, as well as a ereat 
variety of feathered game. The rivers and lakes, 
and especially the Drave and the Oxsiacher-see, 
abound with salmon, trout, and other superior fish, 
Bees arc niumerous, especially in S. Carnivta; of 
late years the rearing of silk-warms has increased, 
The principal wealth of Carinthia is in the produce 
ofits mines, Iron is found throughout the whole 
extent of the primary Alpine chain, and is alsa 
procured in the Carnie Alps, Copper is mined in 
several places, but although the quantity of ore be 
nexhaustible, the hardness of the stone in which 
it is found and other difficulties oppose serious ob- 
stacles to the attainment of any great supply of 
metal, The lead mine of the ore-mountain near 
Villach is the laryest and most. productive of that 
metal in the empire: it yields ammally 33,000 
centner of pure metal: other mines in the duchy 
afford yearly about 20,000 centner, Zine, silver, 
and quicksilver are likewise met with, and near 
Hiittenberg antimony is found in conjunction with 
iron, There are some iron and Jead mines in Car 
niola, but those of the greatest importance in that 
prov. are the celebrated quicksilver mines of Idria, 
the richest im Europe, Coal, peat, marble, build- 
ing stone, various clays, tale, asbestos, jasper, 
beryl, opal, emerald, yarnets, are found in various 
parts of the country, The following shows the 
average annual produce of some of the mines in 
hoth provinces :— Bar iron, 271,925 CWE; cast iron, 
HH2 ewt.; lead and lead ore, 60,898 ewt, ; copper, 
78 ewt.: coals, 49,614 ewt, 

Manufacturing industry in Carinthia is mostly 
coufined tv working up ils raw produce, and espe- 


‘limestone farmation, at least 2,800) 
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cially its metallic ores. There area great number 
of furnaces and forges, iron-plate and steel-works. 
Besities these, there are a few woollen, sulk, and 
cotton factories, situated chiefly at Klagenfurt, 
the capital of the province. “In Carniola the 
manufactures gre more important, although still 
inferior in amount to those in many other Aus- 
trian provinces. Most: of the rurat male popula- 
tion follow linen weaving, in addition to their 
agricultural oecupations ; while their wives spin 
thread, Both these apticles are generally coarse; 
but there are some file nen and lace manufac- 
tures, and many of woollen cloth, flannel, worsted 
stockings, and leather, Iron manufactures, and 
others of wooden articles, also accupy many hands; 
and in Laybach, the capital of Carniola, there is 
a very extensive porcelain and earthenware fac- 
tory. The principal exports from Carniola are 
steel wares, timber, and wooden articles, glass 
wares, linens, felt hats, wax, wine, to Carinthia : 
flour to Trieste ; and quicksilver to Lower Austria, 
Its imports are Tungurian and Italian wines, salt, 
oil, fruit, colonial produce, with coffee, sugar, 
Yarious manufactured fabrics, tobacco, and a large 
supply of horned cattle. The exports of home 
produce are not probably much below the value of 
ifs imports; but. consilerable wealth is derived to 
the prov, from the traffic throuch it, and convey- 
aice of goods from Austria, Carinthia, Croatia, to 
Trieste, and the other ports on the Adriatic, The 
town of Gottschecr, where a German ¢olony is 
situated, has a remarkable commercial activity, 
and its goods are widely diffused over Hungary 
and the NW. provinces of the empire, as well as 
in many other parts of Europe: Laybach, the cap, 
is fhe other chief place of trade, “The exports of 
Carinthia are almost contined to its raw and yoanu- 
factured mineral products, and eattle, Klagen- 
furt, the cap. and Villach, are its princtpal com- 
merelal towns. ‘The inhab, of these provs, are 
mostly of the Slavonian race, denominated Wendes 
or Vandals; in Carinthia, however, those of Ger- 
man are to those of Slavonian stock as 172 te 05, 
The Drave formerly separated the two races, 
Carinthia and Carniola have cach their own pte- 
vincial diet, furmed in the same manner as that 
of the other provinces of the empire. {(Sce Aus- 
TRIA.) Phe high criminal and other judicial courts 
of Carinthia are at Klageufurt. The Lutheran 
religion made considerable propress in this prov. 
in the 16th century, until checked by the govern- 
ment: there are now seareely 20,000 Protestants, 
mostiv in Upper Garinthia. ‘The whole pop, of 
Carniola is Roman @atholic—a robust, contented, 
and drugal peeple, The Carinthians have, to a 
great extent, the character and disposition of 
Italians, They are said to be more inclined to in- 
dolence than their southern neighbours,tand are 
often ignorant and superstitions. Both prove, 
formed parts of the empire of Charlemagne, ant 
afterwards belonged to the dukes of Friuli After 
passing through various hands, the house of Aus- 
tria became possessed of Carniola in 1245, and of 
Carinthia in 1321. In 1809 these countries were 
annexed to the empire of Napoleon, and remained 
connected with it till 1814, when they were re- 


‘stored to Austria. 


CARIPE, a town and valley in Venezuela, prov. 
Cumana, 4) m. SE. that city. The town is tlic 
chief seat of the Chayma Indian missions, The - 
valley is eclebrated for a remarkable cavern in a 
ft. in depth, 
and for some distance 60 or 70 ft. high. It is in- 
habited by multitudes of birds, called ruaecharos, 
a species of Cyprimulgus, the young of which are 
annually destroyed in great nionbers by the Fi- 
ians,tor the sake of the fat with which the lining 
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membrane of their abdomen is laden, and of which 
excellent oil is made. Humboldt vistted this ca- 
vern, (See his Personal Narrative, vol. 21.) 

SATIS ROOK &, a par, and village of England, 
Tsle of Wight, liberty W. Medina, situated by a 
rivulet, at the base of a conical hill, surmounted 
by its castle or fortress, 78 mt. SW. London, Aréa 
af par. 8,800 acres; pop. of do. 7,502 in E861. Some 
portions of the fortress are very old; but it was 
repaired and greatly augmented in the rein of 
Elizabeth. The walls of the old fortress (a paral- 
lelogram enclosing an aréa of 14 acre, with its 
keep in the centre) are comprised within the more 
ynodern fortifications, which enclose an arca of 
about twenty acres. ‘Phe latter have five bastions 
and a deep moat, and are connected with a fine 
terrace, nearly | m.in length, The par. church 
atunds on an acclivity opposite the castle: it is a 
Nerman structure, originally attached to a Cis- 
terclun monastery, founded in the reign of the 
Conqueror; some remains of which exist at afarm- 
house on its site. The most eclebrated event in 
the annals of Carisbrooke Castle is the confinement 
of Charles I, for thirteen months within its walls, 
immediately previous to his being delivered up to 
the parliamentary forces, Subsequently, bis chi- 
dren were also imprisoned in this castle; and his 
eldest daughter died in it, at the age of fifteen. Tt 
continues to be the residence and head-quarters of 
the governor of the Isle of Wight; and aconsider- 
able body of troops are usually stationed im it. 
There are many pleasant villas scattered over the 
parish; within which, also, is the general work- 
house of the island, 

CARLEE, a amall village of ITindostan, prov. 
Aurungabad, 34m, NW. Poonah, vear which are 
some remarkable cave-temples, excavated In a 
spur from a chain of hills running fh. and W.; the 
chief cavern is suid ta be 6,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and faces due W. A hittle to the Jeft, 
before the entrance, stands a iarge pillar, sur- 
mounted by three sculptured ious back io back, 
‘The temple is entered under a noble horse-sloe 
arch, through a small square doorway in a kitul of 
portico screen, Which in great part fills up the 
arch, and abounds with laboured workmanship, 
To one third of its height, it is covered with va- 
rious figures ju bas-relicf; and one of these in a 
dancing: attitude is exceedingly eraceful: the ends 
of thia sereen are oceupied to the same height with 
the figures of gigantic clephants, projeeting in alto 
relicyo, and well carved. ‘After entering the cave, 
which is 40 paces long by t4:rvad, Mrs. Graham 
observes, ‘when we looked rewad we almost fan- 
cied ourselves mt a Gothie cathedral’ Unlike the 
Luddhie cave-temples of Bau, Ellora, &c., the 
roof is arched, rising to an astunisinug height, sup- 
ported by twenty-one pillars along each side, and 
above these by ribs of teak, which are fitted by 
teeth inte corresponding holes in the rock above, 
The pillars are mostly hexagonal, cach with a bell- 
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19m, NW. Syracuse. Pop. 4,954 in 1862, The 
town was built by Charles ¥. fer che head-quarters 
of the Sicilian army; but the design was never 
completed, and since the earthquake of 1695, by 
which it was parfially destroyed, 1t has become a 
miserable place. | 

CARLINGFORD, a sea-port. town of Treland, 
oo, Louth, on the S, side of Carlingford lough, 14) 
m. E. Dundalk. Pop. of town «77. and of parish 
7,089 in 1861, Carlingford lough is & m. in depth, 
by from 1 to 14 m. wide, with deep water and 
secure anchorage, but beim situated between lofty 
mountains, is liable to sudden squalls. The bar 
at the entrance lias ft, water at low-water springs, 
Li ft, at ordinary high water, and 26 ft, at springs, 
Tims bay is well stocked with excellent. oysters, 
the fishing of which employs most part of the pop. 
of Carlingford, ‘Fhe town returned 2 mems. to 
the Irish parliament, but was disfranchised at the 
Giion, 

CARLISLE, a city of England, co. Cumbceland, 
on a gentle eminence, in an extensive plain at the 
conflucnee of the laden, Caldew, and Peter, which 
nearly surround it; 250m. NNW. London by read, 
and $004 m, by London and North-Western rail- 
way. The pop. of the city was 19.221 in 1801; 
23,012 th L841; and 20,417 in ERG1. The great 
increase of pop. 1s attributed to the increase of ma- 
nufactures, aud the influx of Irjshmen and Sevtch- 
men to the mills and railroads, 

The Eden is crossed Ly an elegant bridge, finished 
in 1817, consisting of five large and five smaller 
arches; the Caldew has two bridges, and the smaller 
stream of the Peteril one. The principal streets 
diverge from the market-place, an irregnlar area 
in the middle of the tewn: though not regularly 
arranged, several of them are well built, and they 
are generally well paved and lighted, and plent:- 
fully supplied with water, | 

Carlisie is the seat of a bishopric, founded by 
Henry £, and remodelled by Henry VILL after 
the dissolution of the monasteries, with whose 
lands he largely endowed it, ‘Lhe ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction extends over 93 pars., containing the 
whole of Westmoreland and great part of Camber- 
land, ‘The revenues of the see amount at an ave- 
raze to 4,000/, per annum, The cathedral, having 
been repaired at different periods, extubits various 
kinds of architecture; the E. windew 3 said to be 
the finest specimen of the kind in England. The 
dignitaries, besides the bishop, are a dean, 4 pre- 
hendarics, and & mingt eanons. The nave of the 
cathedral forms the parochial church of St. Mary: 
that of St, Cuthbert ts a plain building, erected in 
1778 There are three other churches, and places 
of worslup for Presbytenans, Independents, two 
denominations of Methodisis, Baptista, R, Catho- 
lick, and the Society of lriends, The grammar- 
school was founded by Henry VIII, There are 
also Laneastrian and national schools, St. Patrick's 
schogl for edicating 400 children of all denomina- 


shaped capital, surmounted hy twe elephants with ‘ trons, and_a sehool of. industry for females. ‘The 
their trunks entwined, and cach carrying one | county infirmary is in the town, and it has a fever 


female, and two male, heures. | 
columns there are insetiptions, Which bave recently 


Cin several of the | hospital and a dispensary, 





y. An academy for the 
encouragement of the tine arts was formed in 1822, 


been translated (sec Journal of the Asiat. Soe, of | a mechanics’ institute in 1824, and a Hterary and 


Bengal, vol. iii), and from one of them it would 
appear that this temple was constructed ap, L4G, 
The cave is aemicireular at. its termination: oppo- 


site the eutrance is a structure with a dome, on | for lectures, 


piulosophical institution in 1834: a haimlsome 
biilding, crected in 188), for the accommodation 
of these societies, contains a museum and a theatre 
There are two subscription Itbraries 


which is fixed a huge teak umbrella, an ornament ; and hews-rooms—one of thie latter, & chaste new 
common in the temples of Buddha; but nv sepa- ; building, opened in 1k3i—and several weekly 
cate cells, apening from the main temple, have | newspapers, ‘Phe environs afford many delightful 
been noticed, though such have been supposed cha- | rides and walks, Races take place in autumn at 
ractetistic of Buddhie structures, ((Fahain, Fourual | the Switts, a fine course on the S. bank of the 


of a Resid. in India, pp. 6305.) 


Eden. The ancient castle, which stands on an 


CARLENTINI, atown of Sicily, prov, Seracuse, | eminence over the river, consists of an outward 
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and inner wall, each of great thickness, and of a thesis, 


preat square tower, constructed according te the 
ancient mude of defence, ‘The ramparts command 
a very fine view. It is now used only as an in- 
fantry barrack and armoury, 

Carlisle is a corporation hy prescription; and 
obtained confirmations and extensions of its privi- 
leges by a series of 18 charters, terminating with 
13 Charles L, which was the governing charter. 
Under the new municipal act, the government. is 
vested Ina mayor, 10 aleermen, and 30 common- 
councilmen, chosen annually by the rate-payers. 
There are eight guikls or fraternities of trades, 
admission into any of which is by birth or ap- 
prenticeslip only; and admission inta one of the 
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constructed a table of mortality from ob- 
servations made by Dr, Heysham in this city. 
This table has been adopted by various insurance 
offices. It gives a decidedly lower rate of mortality 
than the Northampton table, which, previously to 
its appearance, waa the only one in use, 

Markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays: fairs 
on the Saturdays before Whitsuntide and Martin- 
mas; also a statute-fair on 26th Aug. and 14 days 


* 


| after, during the continuance of which no attach- 


guilds is a preliminary requisite to the freedain of ‘ 


the ety, Carlisle has sent 2 mem. to the EL, of C, 
since the reign of Ectward f.: the right of election, 
J'reviously to the Reform Act, being in resident 
ant non-resident frecinen. ‘The boundaries of the 
park bor, were exteuded by the Boundary Act, so 
as to embrace, not merely the city, but also 
the suburbs and a considerable contiguots eirele, 
Registered electors 1418 in 1865, af whom 33! 
freemen, The election of members for the E. 
division of the co. ta also held here. 

The court of the mayor and bailiffs sits weekly, 
and holds personal pleas to any amount. Petty 
sessions are held on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
A county court is also established here, ‘Chere is 
no eily gaol, prison€rs being confined in the COLNE 
raul, an extensive and well-constructed building 


atthe & entranee to the city, or in the house of 


correction: asubterrancan passage, through which 
the prisoners are brought to trial, connects both 
these places of continement with the county court- 
house, The county assizes, and the quarter ses- 
sions, at Laster and Midsummer, are hekd in this 


buikding, which was erected in J8£0 on the site of 


the ancient citadel: it has two magnificent towers, 
The revenues of the corporation amounting: in 
P#hi to 3.3004-—exclusive of the profits of the gas 
works, which belong to the corporation— arise from 
tolls, rents, and shares in public companies, 

The buiklings for ecerparate and other public 
purposes canmected with the government of the 
Tiace, are the tewn-hall, guildhall, and eouneil- 
chamber. Cotton is the staple manufacture of the 
town, employing about 2,000 hands, The hatting 
trade is also extensive; and there are several 
dyve-works, print-works, iron-founirics, tan-yaris, 
and breweries. Coal jor manufacturing and do- 
Incstic purposes 18 brought from Gilsland, 12 1, 
distant; and from other collieries, about 20 m. 
distant... A considerable part of the manufaeturing 
pop. of Carlisle used to be in a very depressed cou- 
dition; but, on the whole, the city is thriving, aud 
its weneral aspect is good, Its situation, on the 
great N. W, line of railway from Londen and 
Manchester to tlasgow and Edinburgh, gives 
vreat facilities to its trade, which is still further 
promoted by the railways connecting if with New- 
castle, on the one hand, and with Maryport and 
Whitehaven, on the other, The navigation of the 
den betig greatly impeded by shoals, a canal, 
suitable for vessels of 100 tons’ burden, has been 
cut to Bowness, on the Solway Frith, L m. distant, 
‘Phe trade with Liverpool and Ireland is carried on 
by stetemers, It has been made a sea-port and 
there belonged fo it, on the [st of January, 1864, 
_ 12 sailing vessels of under, and 14 vessels of above 
20 tons. otal tonnave 2,264. Gross customs’ 
revenue 32,1047, 1n 1862, and 28,3034, in 1863, 

The rate of tmeartality in the eity of Carlisle has 
heen supposed to correspond pretty closely with 


the average rate of mortality in England and | advanced state lere than in many 


Wales; aud Mr, Milne, proceeding ou this hiypo- 


| 
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 Roinan wall, and by 


ment from the city civil courts can be executed ; 
and another on 19th Sept. The hanks are, the 
Carlisle City and District Bank, the Carlisle and 
Cumberland Banking Co, a branch of the Camber- 
Jand Union Banking Co., the House of Monkhouse, 
Head, aud Co,, and a savings’ bank, The viliage of 
Stanwix, N,ofthe Eden, nuiy be considered as a sub- 
urb of Carlisle, though not included within its eor- 
porate or parliamentary limits, Its ancient church, 
dedicated to St. Michael, is built on the site and Out 
of the ruins of the Roman station of Congavata, 
which stood along the rampart of the wall of Severus, 

Carhsle was a Homan station, under the name 
W Luguvallum, us is attested by vestiges cf the 
many Koman relics discovered 
here at various times, The Saxons ealled it Caer 
Luil, whence its present name js derived, William 
the Conqueror built the castle: and during the 
wars between England and Seotland, Carlisle was 
a frequent object of attack, It surrendered, with- 
ont making any opposition, to the I’retender Charles 
Idward, in 1745; but, on his being compelled to 
evacuate it on the appreach of the British forces, 
he lefii Behind him a small garrison, which sur- 
rendered at discretion: the officers of this @arrTison 
were subsequently executed at. London as traitors, 
and their heads exposed en the gates and walls of 
Carlisle, 

CARLOFORPE, a sea-port town of Northern 
Italy, on the small island of San Pietro, near the 
sW. coast uf Sardinia; lat. 89° 8" 28 N. Tong, 
8°17 28" TE. Pop. 8,405 in 1862, The town is 
surrounded by a wall, and las some fortifications, 
ft is moderately healthy, The inhabitants are 
engaged in the anchovy and coral fisheries, and in 
the manutacture of salt, 

CARLOTTA, LA, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 
cap, dep, of its own name, 17 m, SW. Cordova. 
Pop, 2,850 in 1857. The town is one of the cluef 
seats of the foreign colonists—the majority of them 
Crermais—planted in Andalusia, in 1768, in the 
view of peopling and fertilising the Sierra Morena. 
[t 18 a pretty townsand the inhab,, who are clean 
and thriving, have some manufactures of hempen 
and linen ctoths, 

CARLOW, or CATHERLO UGH, an inl. ca. of 
Treland, prov, Leinster, lying mostly on the E. side 
of the Barrow, having S. and EL Wexford and 
Wicklow, N. the latter and hildare, and W, 
Queen's co, and Kilkenny, Area 219,568 acres, of 
which 23,030 are unimproved mountain and bog, 
Surface on the S, border mountainous, but else- 
where gently undulating, Besides the Barrow, by 
which it is partly interseeted and partly bounded, 
it is watered by the Slaney, Soil in the uplands 
a light gravel; in the lowlands a@ fertile loam, 
This is one of the principal dairy cos, in Ireland ; 
anil the stock of cows bas latterly been a good 
deal ameliorated by the intreduction of Ayrshire, 
and other improved breeds from Great Britain, 
states middle-sized: and that minute division of 
land among the occupiers, so destructive of the 
bext interests of the country, has prevailed less 
here than in most other parts of Ireland. AgSti- 
culuire is, consequence, in a much mere 
other Trish cos, ; 
ibere4s a considerable breadth of land wader eTeen 
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crop; and improved farming implements are pretty 
generally introduced, Manufactures and minerals 
of no importance, Carlow, is divided into 5 ba- 
ronies and 50 parishes, and sends 8 mems, io the 
H, of C., viz. 2 fer the co., and 1 for the bor. of 
“Carlow. Registered electors for the co. 2,475 in 
1464. Pop, 86,228 in 1841, and 57,137 in 1861, 
Gytoss annual value of real property assessed to in- 
come tax, 37,9894. in 1857, and 154,0072 in 1869, 

CaRtow, a parl, bor., the principal town of the 
above co.. and the place where the axssizes are held, 
on the Darrow, where it is joined by the Burren, 
40m. SSW. Dublin, on the South Eastern raihvay, 
Pop. of parl. bor, 10,40 in 1841, and 8,973 in 
1861. The town, properly so ealled, lies wholly 
on the left. bank of the Barrow, but itis connected 
by a bridge with the suburb of Craigue, on the 
opposite side of the river in Queen's eu.: this sub- 
urb has been included in the parl. bor., which 
extends over a space of 672 acres, It is a well- 
built, and, to some extent, a thriving town, It 
has an old castle now in mins, but once a place of 
considerable strength and importanee; a parish 
ehurch with a spire; a handsome Lt, Cath, cathe- 
drai church, opened in 1834; a KR. Cath, college 
aud convent; barracks ; a lunatic district. asylum 
for the cos, of Carlow, Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Kilkenny, erected in 1830 at a cost of nearly 
20,0002: an elerant new court-house, a co. praol, 
ant vo, Infirmary, Besides the k, Cath, college, 
fitted for the accommodation of 200 students, there 
is a divcesan school, and numerous charity-schools 
both for Protestants and Catholies, ‘There are also 
several charitable institutions, 

Being situated on a main line of railway, as 
well as on a navigable river, communicating with 
Waterford on the one hand, and with Dublin, ly 
means of the Grand Canal, on the other, Carlow 
lias a very considerable trade, 
for the agricultural produce, particularly the corn 
and butter, of the surrounding country, great quai 
tities of Which are sent dowu the riverto Waterford 
for exportation. It has also some large tlour mills, 
dnd an extensive malting business: ani firnishes 
considerable supplies both of flour and malt to 
Dublin, The Bank of Ireland has a branch here, 

Carlow is a place of preat antiquity, and has 
various chariers ; by the last of these in 1471, the 
hor. consists off a sovercign, cleeted annually, and 
twelve self-clected free lurgesses, From 1618 
dawn to the unien with Great Brita: it sent twe 
mems, to the Irish H. of C., aud since the unjon it 
lias sent one mem, to the Emperial H. of C., who, 
till the passing of the Reform Act, was returned 
by the sovercizn and burgesses, Registered elec- 
tars 250 in aby, 

CARLOWTTZ, a town of the Austrian states, 
Slavonia, within the military frontier, cire. Peter- 
wardein, on the night bank of the Danube, 4 m, 
mh. Peterwardein. Pop, 4,850 in 1837, mostly of 
servian descent, Many of the dwellings are mere 
huts, and it js only in part paved, It contains a 
Greek cathedral, two other Greek churches, a R, 
Cath, ehureh, a hospital, seminaries for the Greek 


and Cath, clergy, a Greek lyceum, and a Cath, | 


high-sehwol, The subordinate jurisdiction of the 
town is in the hands of an equal number of RB. 
Cath, and Greek mayistrates, It is the seat of a 
Gircek archbishop, the only one belonying to that. 
¢hiurch in the Austrian empire, to whom all the 
Austro-Greck celery are subordinate, 
CARLSBAD, a tewn of Bohemia, famous for its 
hot springs, on the Tepel, near the Eger, 72 m. 
WAW. Prague, Stationary pop. 4,384 in 1857, 
The town lies in a low narrow vallge, surrounded 
by hills, covered with every variety’ of foliage, and 
alfordiug the niost extensive and varied progpects, 


It is a great mart ; 


CARLSCRONA 


The town consists principally of lodging-houses 
and hotels, for the accommodation of visitors to 
the waters ; but it has some rood shops and private 
houses, with a theatre, assembly and reading- 
rooms. The Spradel, the principal spring, ts the 
hottest in Eurepe: its temperature being about 
o9° Reau., or {65 Fal. The expansive force of 
the steam below forces up the water in jets to a 
considerable height; and to guard against the 
danger that has sometimes arisen from the ob- 
struction of the apertures by which the water and 
vapour escape, it has been covered over by a solid 
bed of masonry, There are several other STILLS 3 
that of Muhlbrunnen, which is the most commenly 
drank, has a temperature of 198° Fah, Baths of 
all sorta are fitted up with every accommodation, 
The waters are efticacious in a great variety of 
complaints, but chiefly in those of the liver and 
kidneys, The walks and promenades in the neigh- 
hourhood of the town have a great deal of roman_ 
tic beauty and interest. The number of visitors 
in the season varies from 10,000 to 15,000 every 
year, in¢ludiug nearly always some of tle crowned 
heads of Europe, 

Carisbad, now the most fashionable and arjs- 
tocratic watering-place in Europe, is of compa- 
ratively recent origin, ‘The springs are said to 
have been discovered in 1376, by the emperor 
Charles [V., who, when hunting in the vicinity, 
was attracted to the spot by the cries of a hound 
that had fallen inte one of the Springs. The town 
belongs to the emperor, <A celebrated congTess 
was held here in 13819. 

CARLSBURG, or KARLSBURG, a roveal town 
of Transylvania, co. Unter-Albens, ou the N. hank 
of the Maros, 33 m. NW, Hermanstadt; Jat, 46° 
& 21% NL, lone. 98° 25’ 10" FE. Pop, 6,084 im 
leo7. It consists of the upper town or citadel 
built on a hill, and the lower town, situated 
heneath it, ‘The citadel is surrounded by walls 
with seven bastions, and its principal gate is 
adorned with some fine sculptures. The town 
has a handsome R, Cath. church, containing the 
tombs and monuments of John Huniades, and ge- 
veral royal and other personages; the fine residence 
of the bishops of Transylvania, a canons’ college, 
containing the provincial archives, royal mint, 
observatory with a fine collection of apparatus, 
several libraries and, scientific collections, an ar- 
senal and barracks, There are also a hospital, 
ur ecclesiastical lyceum, college, and primary 
school, From the lower town a bridge, 210 paces 
in length, passes over the Mauros, 

CARLSCRONA, or CARLSCROON, a sca-port 
town of Sweden, on the Baltic, cap, prefecture 
Bicking; lat, 56° 10’ 9” N., long, 15° $3’ 25’ E, Pop. 
15,951 in 1858, The greater part of the town is 
builé on the small rocky island of Tros-oe, and 
the rest on some adjoining islets: the eommu- 
nication with the mainland being maintained 
partly by a mound, and partly hy a wooden bridge, 
The harbour is large and safe, with water sufficient 
to float. the largest ships, 1t has three entrances, 
but the only one practicable for large vessels is on 
the 4, side of the town, and is defended by tio 
strong forts, The dry decks constructed here, for 
the building and repair of men-of-war, haye been 
formed at a vast expense ; they are of great ex- 
tent, and have been cut out of the solid granite 
rock. Vhe town is well built, consisting partly 
of brick, but principally of wooden houses, The 
arsenal, and other buildings connected with the 
docks and shipping, are on a large scale; and there 
are also two handsome churches, an hotel for the 
prefect, a hospital, and a lazaretto. There is a 
gteat deficiency of good water; that which is ob- 
tained from the wells sunk in the town is brackish, 
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so that when rain-water fails, recourse has to be 
liad to springs distant about 3m, ‘There sre some 
manifivetures of canvas and Jinen, with anchor 
forges ami tanneries. The trade of the town is 
Lut inconsiderable ; the exports consist principally 
of tron, copper, stecl, potash, tar, and pitch, 

Carlserona derives its name and origin from 
Charles XD. who, in Lo&U, conferred on it con- 
siderable privilegea, and removed the fleet thither 
from Stock}rolm.  [t has since continued to be the 
pwiieipal station of the Swedish fleet ; tut the 
ailimiraicy, which had been long scated here, was, 
in 1¢76, transferred to Stockholin, In 170, 16 sui 
dered severely from a fire. 

CARLSHAMN, or KARLSHAFEN, a sea-port 
wown of Sweden, prov, Gleking, cap. hiwrad., on 
the Baltic, at the mouth of the Nie, 55m, W. 
Carlseruna ; lat, 069 12° 40° N,, long. 14° 31° E. 
Pop. 4,780 in 185%, The town has two cliurches, 
a bostital, with considerable manutactures of can- 
vas, woollens, and tebacco, and builkding-yards. 
‘The harbour ts small, but sate. ‘Fle exports ¢on- 
sist. of tron, timber, potash, pitch, and tar, Being 
built principally of woud, it has sumetimes sullered 
severely fram fires. 

CALRLSRUHE (Charles's Rest), a city of Ger- 
miny, cap. of the grand duchy of Laden, cire. 
Middle Rhine, residence of the grand duke, and 
seat of the administration and priicipal state 
wiuiharities, in the fine plain of the Haardwald, 
which surfounds jt on the N. and W. 3; 4m. Ev the 
Rhine, 37m, WNW, Stutteardt, 57m, 8, by W, 
Darnistalt, and 42 om. Nd. Strasbure, on the tail- 
way from Frankfort to Basel Pop. 27,700 in Lol. 
The town is quite unique in construction, being 
built in the form of an outspread fan, or rather 
wheel, Toure the grand-ducal palace, trom which, 
as a centre, thirty-two public routes radiate. 
several of the streets stretch into the forest, ‘The 
high, or long, strect runs from E. to W., dividing 
the city intu a Nand S. porlian. Carlsruhe is in 
part walled, and has seven gates, It is a hand- 
sume, but rather dull town. - Streets broad, well 
paved, furnished with foot-paths, and well lighted 
al night, Houses duilt in a vreat variety of styles, 
chiefly of brick, ‘There are nine publie squares, 
anid facie the palace, at the point of union of the 
principal streets, tsa semicircular range of elegant 
lildings, comprising the government offices, and 
vthers attached to the palace. Lhe grandalucal 
residence, a plain building, composed of a contre 
and two wigs, contains the Slegthurm (lead 
tower), fram the sanimit of which there is an 
extensive prospect; a cabinet of coins and na- 
tural ohjects; a library of 80,000 vuls,; and the 
church attended by the court, Towanls the I, 
extend the large gardens and park belonging to 
the palace, which are thrown open #o the public. 
There are several other palaces belonging to the 
nohility deserving of notice, and ninety publie 
Inuiklings, inehuling four Protestant and Catholie 
churches, a synagogue, town-hall, in which both 
chambers of the senate meet; a museum, the 
rrand-dacal and another theatre, a new mint, the 
post-office, ufantry and cavalry barracks, arsenal, 
cannoin-foundry, and several hospitals, Herr 
Stultz, the once fashionable London tailor, was 
the founder of one of these hospitals, which he 
endawecl with 100,000 florins, In return for Tus 
generosity the tailor was ercated a baron, The 
city is supplied with water by an aqueduct from 
Durlach, distant 24m, I. by S. 5 it is adorned by 
several public fountains, ad in the centre of the 
principal square is @ stone patamid, erected to 
the memory of the founder of the city. 
establishments for education are a lyceum, poly- 
technic, military, medical, and veteriuary schuols, 
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and academies of architecture and painting, It 
possesses an excellent botanic garden, a gallery of 
paintings, and a society of arts, under the patron- 
age of the grand-duke, Carlsruhe is not a place 
of considerable trade. Tt has some manufactures 
of silks, carpets, woollens, snuff, chemical pro 
ducts, furniture, carriages, clocks, jewellery, and 
articles of luxury, but the prosperity of its inha- 
bitants maimly depends on its bemg the seat of 
the court, and the residence of the priicipal officers 
of state, It is quite a modern city, and has risen 
aroubd a hunting-seat built by Uharles William, 
Margrave of Baden, in 1718, 

CARLSTAD, a town of Sweden, cap. prefecture 
of the same name, on the island of ‘Tingvalla, at 
the mouth of the Klar, on the lake Wenern, and 
on the projected railway from Christiania to Steck- 
holm, Pop, 4,828 in 1858. The town is built 
of wood on a regular plan; has a handseme eca- 
thedral, a pymnasium, an observatory, an agricul- 
tural society, a cabinet ol natural history, and a 
tubacco manufacture; and is the seat of a bishoprie, 
and the residence of the prefect. The opening of 
the Gotha canal has added consilerably to its com- 
merce, lt exports copper and iron, corn, salt, and 
tin ber, 

CARLSTADT, a town of Austrian Croatia, co, 
AgtTam, cap. circ. of same name, at the contluence 
af the Korana and Debra with the Kulpa, imme- 
diately beyond the limit of the military frontier, 
$2 m. SW. Agram., Pop, 5,720 im 1857. The 
town is well built, though mostly of wood; has a 
small fortress, originally intended to resist the in- 
eursions of the ‘Turks, and which is surrounded by 
ramparts, trenches, and palisades; and contains a 
handsome parade, barracks, and arsenal. It haa 
five Catholic churches, a Greck church, a gymna- 
slum, superior and girls’ schools, a civic and mili- 
tary hospital, and is the residence of a Greek 
bishop. Considerable guattities af the liqueur 
called resoglie are produced here. Its trade is un- 
important, but its inhabitants derive considerable 
[tetit from the conveyance of goods to the ports 
ofthe Adriatic, It was founded by the late Arch- 
duke Charles, whose name it bears, 

CARMAGNOLA, an inland town of N. Italy, 
prov. Lurin, cap. dist., near the Po, 15 m. §, by E. 
Purm, Pop, 3,460 in is6], The town is well 
built and laid out; many of its streets, as well as 
its principal square, are ornameuted with porticos, 
It contains several churches and convents, and a 
hospital, and has two suliurbs, It has consider- 
able trade im silk, Aax, hemp, corn, and cattle, for 
which two large markets are held weekly, This 
town formerly belonged to the maryuisate of Saluz- 
zor itwas taken by the French in 109f and 1796, 

CARAMEL QWOULNT), a famous mountain of 
syria, extending from the plain of Esdraelen in a 
NW. direction till it terminates in the steep pro- 
mentory forming the SW, extremity of the Bay 
of Acre. ‘The name, Mount Carmel, is usually 
confined te this promontory, the height of which 
is variously estimated at from 1,500 to 1800 ft. 
This mountain is famous in Scripture history, more . 
especially in that of Elijah, being the place where 
he destroyed the prophets of Haal. (1 Kings, 
XV.) fn more modern times, the mountain has 
been cecupned by monks, who have resided in 
grottos cut out of the reck, and in a monastery 
built near the summit. ‘Phe latter was destroyed 
in 1821, but has since heen rebuilt, 

CARMONA (an, Carmo), a city of Spain, prov. 
Neville, cap. dep. of same name, 20 m. ENE, Se- 
ville, 56 m. WSW, Cordova. Pop, 15,667 in 1857, 
The town stands ma picturesque situation on an 
isolated hill, Yooking down upon the plains of 
Audajusia; it 1s well built, and has seven churches, 
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nine convents, and two hospitals, some Roman 
antiquities, and a beautiful Moofish gate. _ It has 
some manufactures of coarse woollen and hempen 
cloth, hats, ¢lue, soap, delft, shoe leather, and wax 


‘its environs are very fertile, particularly i vines 
and olives. It was a place of importance under 
the Romans, and Cesar conferred on it the privi- 
jeres of a Roman city. Wunder the Moors it was 
colebrated for its castles, palaces, and fountains, 
of which hardly any remains now exist. 

CARNAC, a villave of France, dép. Morlihan, 
on a height at a little distance from the sea, 20 m. 
mit. L'Orient. [¢ js remarkable for very extensive 
remains of what is believed to have been a druid- 
ical monument, ‘These consist of eleven ranges 
of granite stonca, standing in lines nearly perpen- 
dicular to the coast. These stones are of great 
thickness, and from 9 to 10, perliaps 20, ft. in 
height. The French writers say that they are 
reperally about 20 ft, and that the highest are 
22 (French) ft. ahove ground, Dut Mrs. Stothard 
distinetiy aflirms that this is an cxawecration; 
that the highest do not rise more than 14 tt. above 
ermid, and that the medium height is from 9 to 
12 ft. {Letters from Normaudy, p. 250. Their 
number is sald to exceed 4,000: the smallest end 
is fixed in the ground, and in same instances flat 
stones, supported by ive of those that are upright, 
form vast gateways, The object. and the epoch 
of the construction of this extraordimary mmonn- 
metit, are uke unknown, It has exercised the 
ingenuity of the antiquaries of Bretagne: but 
their researches have net been more successful 
than those of our own antiquaries on the subject 
of Stonehenpe, 

CARNATIC, a very extensive marit. prov, of 
S. Lindoestan, comprising a considerable portion 
of the territory under the Madras presidency. It 
extends along the Coromandel ecvast, from Cape 
Ciumorin to the river Gonderam, or between dat, 
6° and 10° Ny. and lone. 779 19° and KO? BO" EL, 
having WN. the Norther Cirears, W. tle Balaghaut 
ceded districts, the provs, Salem and Cotmliatoor, 
anid the Cochin and Travancere dominions, and 
ms. aul lo. the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Manazr, 
‘aid the Bay of Bengal, Length NE. to SW. 
D600 m., dverace breadth about 0m. Total area 
O2,025 sq. thy estuaated pop. 7.000.000, The 1. 
(rhauts intersect this prow. ina NI, ar N, clirec- 
tim, throughout its whole extent N.of lat. 119 20, 
divuling 16 jute the Upper and Lower Carnatic, or 
the countries above and below the Ghauts, differing 
of course greatly in elevation ud proportionally 
in climate, The priicipal rivers, tie Pounnar, Pa- 
laur, Cavery, and Vagah or Vayearoo, all rise in 
the table-lmnd above the Ghauts. and fall inte the 
ocean on the Coromandel or EF. coast of India. 
The climate of the Lower Carnatic is one of the 
dhottest i the peninsula, though in the immediate 
netehbourhoud of the caast i is sumetimes miti- 
grated by sea breezes; that of the Upper Carnatic 
is similar to that of Mysure. ‘Fhe primitive rocks 
af this region are ehiethy sienite, with a small 
proportion of felspar, aud all the soil of the 
province appears to cousist of the debris of dis- 
Hitegrated sienile mountelis, Near the sea, sand 
wid loam prevail upen the surface, sparingly 
intermixed with the remains of marine auimals, 
Elsewhere, according to circumstances, loam is 
mare or less prevalent, mixed with various proper- 
tions of gravel ail simul, strongly impregnated 
with iron,and containing frequently larce quan- 
tities of soda and common salt, which effioresce 
upon the surface in dry weather -Near Madras 
the suil is heavy, and abounds wit? salt: thence 
tv Vellore, aud, i many other parts, it iy so sterile 


candles; but most of them are in a decaying state, 
i 
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as to nourish only the common bread tree (Melia 
azadirachia), the Robinia mitis, &c. HKice is the 
principal crop in the low country; in the highlands 
all kinds of small grains are cultivated. Sugar is 
grown only in small quantities, the soil not being 
rich enough for the canes, Tobacco and a little 
uidigo are cultivated; but the latter net for ex- 
portation. The cotton raised is chiefly of .the 
dwarf kind (Gossypiwin herbaceum). Trrigation 
being here generally of extreme importance to the 
success of the crops, numerous and extensive tagks 
have been constructed in such districts as are not 
traversed by considerable rivers, Famines and 
scaretties are not unfrequent in this part of India. 
The farms are mostly tiled by Sudras. During 
the first tew years after our acquisition of the Car- 
natic, the land revenue of extensive tracts was 
rented out to a set of middle-men or temporary 
zemimiars, who under-let certain parts to the 
heads of villages. That thissystem was not with- 
out its defects, is certain; and partly with the view 
of obviating these, and partly in order to secure a 
greater amount of revenue, the ryvtwer system 
lias been generally introduced. The principle of 
tis system is to supersede all middle-men and 
head tarmers, and to bring the collecters into im- 
mediate contact with the ryets, or cultivators, who 
are directly assessed with such a rent as it is sup- 
posed the land will bear; the more prosperous 
persons in a village being at the same time com- 
pelled to make up for the deficiencies of their less 
fortunate neiwhbours, and the assessment is per- 
petually varying, Notwithstanding our respect 
for the able men by whom this system has been 
recommended, it 1s nut going too far to say, that 
it is & curse upon the cauutry, and that till it be 
abolished, or very materially modified, nothing 
but impoverishment need be looked for, Most of 
the pop, are Hindoos of the Brahminical sect: 
there are comparatively few Mobammedans, and 
Hindeo customs are retained in wonderful purity 
throughout the pray. Madras, Pondicherry, Tran- 
quebar, ‘Tanjore, Arcot, Dindigul, &¢., are the 
chicl cities and tows, Formerly there were a vast 
number of strong hill forts; but most of them are 
vow crambling into ruin. Few provs. exhibit so 
many large temples and other public monuments 
of former civilisation and wealth; the temples are 
all built on a uniform plan, and inclosed within a 
four-sided wall, 15 or 20 ft, high. 

The Moguls first invaded the Carnatic in 1310, 
but it was not finally in their possession till the - 
reign of Aurungzebe. In 1717 it was severed, 
with the Mogul territories in the Decean, from the 
throne of Diclhi, After the wars, which lasted 
with little intermission throughout a great part. of 
the 1xth century, the Carnatic was conquered by the 
British in 1788; but it was not finally ceded till L801, 

CARNIOLA. (See CaAnInTHIA and CARNIOLA.) 

CARNWATH, a village of Seotland, FE. part 
of Lanarkslure, 25 m. SW, Edinburgh, on the 
Reuinburgh line of the Caledonian railway, Pop. 
$80 in sl. ‘The place has of late been greatly 
improved; the numerous new houses that have 
been erected are handsome, and built according to 
a definite plan; and manufacturing industry has 
been intredueed, The great body of the inha- 
bitants are employed in weaving, and dependent 
on Glasvow for employment. 

CAROLINA (LA), a town of Spain, prov, 
Jean, 33 m. NNE. Jaen; near the reilway from 
Madrid to Cadiz, This is the cap. of the foreign 
coloies settled in the Sierra Morena in the reign 
of Charles TL, The district where they are estab- 
lished was previously a desert, and abandoned to 
bamdtti; but Don Pablo de Olavide, who then 
hell a high office in the goverument of Seville, 
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e occived the design of colonising the Sierra with 
foreigners, who should support themselves by their 
own labour, Most of the settlers were Germans, 
and each received 500,000 sq. ft. of land, free from 
rent for ten years, and after that to he subject to 
tithes only. With each allotment the govern- 
ment gave, also, 10 cows, | ass, 2 pigs, 2 fowls, 
and sced for the land, with a house, and a bake— 
house, The settler wa restrained from disposing 
of the land te any one in possession of another 
fot; but was to be entitled to another equal grant 
on bringing the first into cultivation, But not- 
withstanding these and other advantages, the 
scheme has not been very suceessful. The frids 
assigned to carry it inte operation were not regu- 
larly supplied, and the government was in too 
much haste te draw a revenue from the new pop. 
to reimburse itself for the first advances, Still 
the people present a striking contrast to the vil- 
lagers in most other parts of Spain, heing cumpa- 
ratively industrious and active. (Corn, pasture, 
potatoes, and cabbages are raised in the spots 
best suited to them, The evttages are of betler 
construction than tbe cabins of the Spanish pea- 
saniry, and have most necessary articles af honse- 
hold furniture ; aud their inhab.,, insiead of sitting 
wrapped up in cloaks in a state of stupid apathy, 
are all busy with something or other, They have 
assimilated themselves in language and religion 
with their acizhhours. Tlere are fifty-eight of 
these townships in Spain. 

CAROLINA (NORTH), a marit, state of the 
XN, American Union, between 33° 40 and 36° 367 
N, lat, and 75° 80° and 84° 20' W, long. ; lhay ing 
N. Virginia, W. Tennessee, SW, and S. Georgia 
and S. Carolina, and SE. and E, the Atlantic. 
Length. E. to W., 430 m., average breadth 118 m. 
Area 51,000 sq.m. Pop, 942,622 in 1860, of 
whom 331,059 slaves, 1,158 Indians, and $0,463 
free-coloured people. The greater part of the 
coast is fenced by a line of Jong, low, narrow, 
sandy isls., separated from the mainland in some 
places by narrow sounds, in others by broad gulfs 
or lagoons, The passages between them are mostly 
shallow and dangerous, and Ocracoke Inlet is the 
only one N. of Cape Fear, through which even 
smal] vessels can pass. ‘he shores of the isl, are 
generally regrutar and unbroken. while that of the 
mainlandsis deeply indented by numerous in- 
Igts, the principal of which are Albemarle and 
Tamiico sounds, The only harbour of any ttri- 
portance ia formed by the estuary of Cape Fear 
river, tear the S, extremity of the state, and has 
[8 ft. water, 

The surface may be classed under three divisions 
—the low level, hilly, and mountainous country, 
The low couniry comprises nearly all the EK, half of 


the state, and for 60 er 80m, imland consists of aj 


dead flat, intersected with swamps and marslies, the 
most extensive of which, Alhyator Swamp, more 
than 50 m, long. by 30 broad, occupies the penin- 
sula formed by Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
The swamps are mostly covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation, and have extensive forests, chictly of 
pine, cedar, and cypress trees, Beyond this region, 
the surface swells into hills, and in the most VW, 
part rises int mountains. These belang to the 
Apalachian chain, which here rises to an elevation 
of 3,000 ft, They form two principal ranges, the 
most WY. calhyl the Iron Mountains, and the more 
KE, the Blue iidge; the intermediate valleys are 


estimated at about 1,000 ft. above the level of the. 


Atlantic, 

Most of the rivers in this state have more or 
less a SE. course, and flew directly into the At- 
lantic. The principal are the Roaneke, NCUSP, 
and Cape Fear rivers, The latter is the only one 
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wholly within the state; it is navigable for small 
vessels to Fayetteville, 130 m. from its mouth, 
The Neuse, which opens by a wide estuary into 
Pamitco Sound, traverses the centre of the atate, 
and is navigable for boats in most parts of its 
course. The Roanoke enters the state from the N., 
and flows into Albemarle Sound, after a course of 
about 371 m, It can be ascended by vessels of 
considerable tonnage for about 30 m. from its 
mouth, and by small craft to 70 m, higher, 

The ¢limate varies according to elevation: a 
difference of more than 5° Fahr, exists in the 
annual mean temp. of the E, and W, extremities 
of the state. In the low country, the summer is 
sultry, and pestilential diseases prevail; ¢lsewhere 
it is very healthy, and the winters often severe, 

Soil in the plains for the most part saudy and 
sterile. In the hilly country also there are some 
pine barrens; but these are less extensive than in 
Virginia, &e, Along the banks of the rivers, and 
W. of the mountains, there are lands of a rich 
black mould und of great fertility, ‘The forests of 
the inferior contain oak, hickory, maple, ash, 
cypress, cedar, and black walnut. Apples, peas, 
strawberries, the fig tree, vine (Vitis vinifera), 
wild vine, de, attain perfection; the cherry-trees 
grow to an immicnse size, and peaches thrive 
every where, Snake-root, sarsaparilla, and other 
f¥aluable drugs are funnd. Cotton and rice are 
| staples, Large quantities of the former are erawn 
| 
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on the sandy isls., and in the low country ; rice is 
cultivated principally on the more solid tracts, 
jiterspersed amongst the swamps, All kinds of 
furopean grain, pulse, and flax are produced ia 
the interior; and a great deal of pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, and lumber are obtained from the pine 
forests, Maize thrives well; but the wheat is 
gencrally of inferior quality, The leaves of the 
canes, with which many of the lower lands are 
overgrown, affard good fodder for the cattle during 
the winter. Hogs are the most numerous of the 
domestic animals, The wolf and wild eat are 
almost the only formidable wild quadrupeds. Wild 
turkeys are plentiful. The Roanoke and other 
rivers abouud with large fish. Alligators of-an 
enormous siz7¢ infest the swamps and lower courses 
of the rivers; and snakes, including the rattle- 
shake, arc numerous, 
fn consequence of its want. of harbours, N. Caro- 
lina has little direct foreign trade, and nearly all - 
its commerce is with the neighbouring states. Its 
principal exports areyeotton, rice, tobaeco, lamber, 
in vast quantities, tar, pitch, turpentine, wheat, 
aul Indian corn, There are several canals, but 
none of any preat extent. Only two railroads 
he wholly within this state; the Haleigh and 
Gaston, and the Wilmington and Raleigh! Both 
were completed in (838; their united length is 
neariv 240 m., and the cost of their construction 
was estimated at about 2,500,000 dol, Others 
Intersect the N. portion of the state, and several 
lines of railway have either been commenced, 
or prajeeted, but their coustraction was prevented 
by the outbreak of the civil war in the Uuited 
i®tates, in which North Carolina took a leading 
part. Lhe state is divided into sixty-two counties, 
raleigh is the cap.: the other chief towns being 
i Pavetteville, Wilmington, and, Newbum, The 
| Jegixlative power is vested in a senate and a house 
of representatives, Hoth are elected annually by 
i the people, each co, sending 1 mem, to the senate, 
ail 2 to the H. of RK. Electors of senators must 
possess Hiity acres of freehold property; but the 
richt to electamems. of the H. of k, belongs to 
lall citizens abwe the age of twenty-one. The 
| ¢xecutlve power is in the hands of a governor, 
j assisted by a council of 7 mems., chosen by a 
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jomt vote of the two houses, The state sends 13 
represcniatives to Congress, . 

N. Carolina is divided into six circuits, in each 
of which a cireuit court is held half yearly, The 
quilges are appointed by a joint vete of the two 
houses, and hold office during pleasure, Edueation 
is rather backward, but advancing. There is a 
university, and academies are established at various 
places. ‘The earliest attempts made by the Eng- 
lish to colonise America took place in this state; 
but the first colony, planted on the Roanoke river, 
in 1587, is supposed tu have been cut. off by the 
natives. [In 1650 fresl settlements began to be 
made, and in 1667, the colony obtained a repre- 
sentative government. In 1717 Carolina was 


brought ender the direet control of the crown. and ; 


in 1720 divided into N. and 8, ‘Phis state zealously 
joined in the revolutionary strugele. North Caro- 
lina separated from the United States by an Act 
of Secession passed May 20, 1861, ‘The seahoard 
eonuites were rcoconqnered In 1X62, and the state 
again jomed the Cnien in 1864, when slavery was 
fmally abolished, 

@#aANOLINA (SOUTIT, one of the UL States 
of America, in the §, part of the Union: chiefly 
between lat. 829 and 35° N., and long. 78° 40" and 
Sg° W., having N. and NE. NJ Carolina: 2, and 
mii. the Atlantic; and SW. Georgia: from which 
it 18 separated by the Savaunah. Shape some- 
what triangular, Length, NW. to SE., 240 m.: 
uerage breadth, 1300 om, Area about 31.000 
sq.m. Pop. 708,708 in 1860, of whom 402,408 
slaves, 88 Indians, and 9,914 coloured free people, 
Surface very different in different parts; but its 
changes are, for the most part, gradual, The 
whole coast S. of Winvaw Point is broken into a 
mimber of low islands, and is flat, sandy, and 
alluvial, It continues se for nearly Wk) m, ine 
land, where a range of small and sterile sand hilis 
stretches across tlic state NEL to SW. Phis traet 
is succeeded by a picturesque cowitry of bills and 
valleys, clothed with extensive forests; and 
farther W. the country eontinues to rise till, at 


the border of the state, it terminates in a table-: 


land, some peaks of which are estimated to rise to 
more than 4,10 ft. above the level of the Atlantic. 
This region forms part of the Apalachian, or 
Alleghany chain, he coast has several excel- 
lent harbours of the second ¢lass; but few of the 
first order. Those of Charleston and Port Roval 
are the best, and the only ones accessible for large 
ships. The chiefrivers are the Savannah, Santee, 
and Pedee; tut all of them are shallow at their 
mouths: further inland, the river navigation is 
much better than on the coast, The Suvamiah may 
be ascended by small river eraft and steam-boats, 
as far as Angusta, 150 m. from its mouth. Much 
of the satl consists of a swampy land, applied to 
the culture of cotten and riee; more of the Latter 
bei produced in 8, Carolina than in any of the 
other states. The low sandy islands along the 
eaast, thongh apparently of yerv little value, 
furnish what is called the ‘Sca-islandl’ cotton, 
being the very best deseription of cotton that is 
ay where produced. Et is lunger in the staple 
than any other variety, andl is strong and even, 
ofa silky texture, and a yellowisli tinge. It de- 
generates if it be attempted to be raised at any 
considerable distance from the shore, It brings 
a much ligher price than any other sert of cotton ; 
but as it can be raised only in certain localities, 
its quantity is limited, and, apparently, unsus- 
ceptible of inerease.  Short-stapled eotten is 
raiscd in the more inland parts ofthe country : 
and wheat, maize, and other graffi, as well as 
tebacco and indigo, are grown wpon the high 
lands, There are many pine barrens, an& some 
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| unproductive sandy wastes: but the soil is cenc- 
| rally extremely fertile, especially in tho¥e traci: 
[lying along the courses of the rivers. In the 
lower parts of the country the winters are very 
mild, and snaw does not lie long on the ground. 
Hurricanes and heavy periodical rains occur 
there: the summer is extremely hot, and pes- 
tilential fevers and other diseases are then 
meuerated, The N. and W. part of the states 
; are, on the contrary, reckoned very healthy ; frost 
and snow occur annually, from Nov, to Jan. ‘The 
changes of temperature are, however, every where 
very sudden ; and at Charleston the thermometer 
has been known to vary 46° in a day! The 
| forests yield large quantities of oak, beech, hickory, 
i ash, cypress, and other fine timber. Cotton, rice, 
; and maize are the only considerable articles of 
| export, The swamps on the banks of the rivers 
| are well adapted for hemp, corm, and indigo. ‘Phe 
culture of wheat, barley, oats, and Indian com 
; was, until lately, much neglected; and large 
quantities were annually imported. Tobacco is 
how more generally cultivated than indigo, which 
/ Was formerly next i importance to cotton and 
rice; the sugar-cane is chiefly confined to the 
| istrict of Beaufort in the 8 Field labour is 
|} performed entirely by the black population, who, 
| previously to 1865, were slaves, and who then 
comprised nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, Planters were wealthy before the civil war, 
; which desolated this state more than any other, 
Most of the farmers are of frugal and industrious 
habits. Wild animals, such as bears, wolves, 
foxes, wild cats, are much searcer than formerly. 
| The rattle-snake has become rare, Alligators of 
| large size infest the marshes and mouths of the 
avers, lron, of geod quality is found; and some 
rold has been found in the sands of some of the 
rivers, 
| The state is divided into 30 counties. Columbia, 
situated near the centre, is the cap. and seat of go- 
vernment; but Charleston is the largest town, and 
the prmeipal emporium, The other chief towns 
‘are Savannah, Augusta, Camden, and Beaufort, 
; Che tctal value of real estate and personal pro- 
| perty was returned at 048,138,754 dotlars in 1800, 
| but as this included the value of the slaves, libe- 
rated by the civil war and the events of 1865, 
ithe estimated wealth of the state must have 
,greatly decreased since that time. The stat 
/ government consists of a senate and house o 
Beacon the executive power is vested 














in a governor and lieut.-covernor, who are both 
i elected for 2 years, and are again eligible for office 
after a lapse of 4 years. The senate consists of 
45 members ; half of whom are chosen for 4, and 
the other balf for 2 years, The house of repre- 
| sentatives 1s composed of 124 members, chosen 
jevery 2 years, The legislative assembly meet 
annually at Columbia. The chancellors and 
judges are chosen by ballot of the senate and 
house of representatives; and hold office so long 
as their conduct is approved. This state sends 9 
mems, to the house of representatives, and 2 to the 
senate in congress, 
South Carolina was first. colonised about 1670: 
but no permanent settlement was* formed till 
the foundation of Charleston, in 1680, In 1695, 
the cultivation of rice, and subsequently of cat- 
ton, was introduced by Governor Smith, The 
two Carolinas were separated, and a royal go- 
jvernment established in 1719; and the state con- 
tinued prosperous until the beginning of the dis- 
turbances, caused first by Indian warfare, and 
afterwards by the revolution, in which it took a 
prominent part, and suffered severely. Its con- 
stitution was formed in 1790; but has undergone 
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severaLamendments in 1801, 1816, and, as regards { and, among these, the following are the most. 
judicial matters, again in 1835,. South Carolina | noted :— 

was the first state which separated from the Lomnite Peak 
American Union, and thus originated the great Great Keamark ditto. wk 8647 

and sanguinary civil war of 1860-65, The Act Great Krivan Ridge. . . . 8482 9 


Fe. 
8.079 


of Secession was dated Dec, 20, 1860. The state Gold Mine on ditto . . 7,093 
was admitted again into the Unton in 1865, when 
slavery was abolished for ever. 

CARORA, an inland town of Venezuela, prov, 
Coro, in a dry and sterile plain, 94 m. SSW. 
Coro; Lat. 10° 13’ N., long. 70° 26° WY. Pop. 
estimated at 6,000, The tewn is well built and 
contains three handsome churches and a convent: 
its climate, though hot, is salubrious; it is sup- 
plied with water by a smal rivulet. Jts vicinity 
abounds with the Indian fig, aromatic balsams, 
gums, and excellent cochineal; but these re- 
sources are neglected for the breeding of cattle, 
which oceupies many of the inhab, The town 
has manufactures of leather, and of hammecka 
from the fibre of the aguve-fetida;, the inhab. are 
industrious, and have a brisk trade in the pro-| of the mountains are towards Moldavia and Wal- 
ducts of their industry with Core, Maraeaybo, | laciua, The rivers, which mark the limits of the 
and Carthagena, Most of the inhabitants are | Carpathian system, are, on the N., the Vistula, as 
Mestiznes, Mulattoes, and Indians. | far ass ifs junction with its most important atiituent 

SARPATHIAN, or KARPATHIAN, MOUN-} the San, and the Dniester; on the EH. the Sereth; 
TAINS, a very considerable range, enclosing | On the S, the Danube, from the mouth of the 
Hungary on the N. and E., covering the princi- ; Sereth to that of the Morava, winch marks the 
pality of ‘Transylvania, and forming the NE. | eXtreme limit of the mountains towards the W. 
portion of the great mountain syetem of S, Murope. | Within these bounds, however, | are contained a 
Including a lower range, callecdk Kieine Karpathen lake quantity of flat land in Galicia and Wal- 
(Little Carpathians), these mountains commence on | lachia, together with the greater part of the Mun- 
the left bank of the Danube, in the neighbuurhoed | &arian plain; on the other hand, the bed of the 
of Presburg ; lat. 48° 8’ N., long. 17° 6 K.; thence Danube at Orsova is nothing but a cleft between 
they run NE. to the borders of Silesia, where, in| the Carpathians and the: N. branches of the 
lat, 49° 30’ N., long. 18° 83° E,, they meet the | Balkhan, and at Waitzen, in like manner, tf can 
mountains of Moravia, through which they are ; scarcely be said to break the continuity of the 
connected with the Sudetes and other Bohemian ; former with:the offshoots of the Styrian Alps, 
ranges. After this they bend round to the FE, Geoiogy.— The most ancient rocks are found only 
and SE, separating Hungary from Galicia and | 0m the highest parts of the Carpathians, and not 
the Buckowine, and Transylvania from Moldavia: | always there; one of the highest mdges in the 
they continue the last course as far as lat, 46° | Alpine country of Zips consisting of calcareous 
30’ N., long. 26° 30° E., where the main ridge limestone, Granite, however, forms the substratum, 
turns due W., and forms the boundary between | or rather the main bulk and nucleus of the whole 
Transyivania and Wallachia, Finally, about | mass, and sometimes, even at slight elevat.ons, 
the long. of 23’ E.,it turns SW., and again meets | ies at ne great depth, Hornblende in small quan- 
the Danube at the town of New Orsova, lat. 44° | titics, gneiss in much larger, and trap very con- 
Ad’ N., long, Hoo fy BE Between its extreme siderably distributed, form the mass of the other 
points, therefore, the Carpathian system describes older rocks; but the formation most worthy of 
a curve of about $00 m., and, except at its SE, | netice is a kind of conglomerate, formed of har- 
corner, one of a very regular and gradual kind, | dened clay, quartz, sharl, spar, and lithomarga, 
lts width is various, but generally considerable ; | which, from Its richness in ore, has obtained in 
the longest line that can be drawn across it, in a | Hungary the title uf Metallic Hock, and which is 
direction perpendicular to its course, is from Bok- | met with most abundantly throughout the whole 
san, in the Banat, NE, through Transylvania, | Tange, from Presburg to Orsova. Limestone. old 
to Puttna in the Buckowine, about 240 m, From | and recent, occurs in immense quantities, and in 
the great 8. bend of the Danube at Waitzen, or | the Alpine regions, Townson found stratified recks 
from Mount Matra (about 35 m. FB. of the} of the tirst kind, of the amazing thickness of 2,100 
bend) to the neighbourhood of the Vistula, the | ft. Basalt, porphyry, porphyritie basalt, jasper, 
mountains measure 140 m, from 8. to N.; but | petrosilex, lava, obsidian, and a whole host of 
towards the NE, between the Upper Theiss | substances, volcanie, and the result of aqueous de- 
and the sources of the Dniester, in Galicia, they | position, are scattered in the wildest confusion 
are not more than 70 m.; and on the W., be-| among the lower ranges, giving unquestionable 
tween the rivers Waag and Morava, they are evidencé of the extensive aAgeney of both fire 
jess than 30m, across. At a rough calculation, | and water, but so little defined, that the best ob- 
they may be said to cover 90,000 sq. m. With | servers decline to offer an opinion as to the origin 
régard to elevation, the Carpathians do not attain | of many of the appearances. It 18 worthy of 
the height. of other great ranges, as the Caucasus, | observation that the more recent formations, as 
or the Alps; the highest measured peaks being | sandstone, &e,, observable in other countries, are 
under 9,0) ft. Fora long time, the culminating | singularly scarce in the Carpathians, 
point of the range was held to be Mount Buts- _fydrography.— These mountains form the di- 
chetze, in Transylvania; but recent measurements | viding line between important river systems, The 
have shown that another peak, known as the | N, faces give birth to the Vistula and Dniester ; 


Lomaitzer mpitze, or Lommnitz Peak, claims pre- but with these exceptions, no nvyer that reaches 
ee P-L nk On ets OY ae the retry has ttc aOLFCe within them. The athuents 


White Sea Peak . . . 7,076 
Limestone Rocks, above the Fleisch Bank 6,529 
Fleisch Bank . . . ' . 6,507 
Kohlback . . . . . . 6,007 
Grun See (Green Lake)  . ‘ , 9,191 
Brook at foot of the Fleisch Ban ‘ 4,999 


The lower peaks, and subordinate ranges, vary 
from 2,000 or 3,040 toa few hundred feet in elevation. 
But if height be not, ruggedness is a very striking 
feature of the Carpathians: the roada-among therm 
are generally difficult, sometimes impracticable 
for herses; and the whole effect of their appear- 
ance is one of great majesty. The descent towards 
Galicia is much more abrupt than that towards 
Hungary, and in the SE. and S, the steepest sides 
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that pour from the 5. and E. faces, to swell the | the foot of Mont Ventoux, and on the left bank of 
stream of the Danube, to which river, also, the | the Auzon, 15m, NE. Avignon, on a branch of 
drainage of the NW. face is conveyed, with the | the Paris-Mediterranean raliway. Pop, 10,918 in 
exception of an insignificant portion, which finds | 1861. The town is surrounded by high walls in 
us way to the Oder, ‘Phe running water of the} good repair, flanked by several towers, of which 
farpaihians belongs, then, to two systems, the! the most remarkable is that surmounting the'poré 
Black Sea and the Baltic; and there are no lands | d’Orange. It is well built, but the streets are 
better imnigated than those over which it flows; | narrow, winding, and dirty, There are some good 
the Thetss, Maros, Aluta, and many others, would | houses without the walls, in the suburbs, It is 
be called important rivers in most parts of the | well supplied with fountains, and water is con- 
world, and the smaller streams and sub-tributaries | veyed into the city by two aqueduets, one con- 
are absolutely innumerable. (See DANUBE, Vis- | structed by Clement V., and one by the town, in 
TeLa, DNresrerR, Huxcary, &c.) the early part of last century, The principal 

Mineral Productions,— The sides of the Car-| public buildings are the hospital, erected in 1757, 
pathians are rich in the productions of the vege- | withogt the walls; the cathedral, a large Gothic 
table kingdom, and abound in animals of the most | pile, with a spire of the age of Charlemagne; the 
useful kind. The decomposed voleanic matter, : ancient episcopal palace, now the palace of justice : 
which forms so large a portion of the soil, ae-; contiguous to the hatter is an aneient triumphal 
counts for the first, and consequently for the! arch. Carpentras is the seat of a tribunal of 
second of these results, “Phe partienlars of both | primary jurisdiction, and has a departmental col- 


will be, however, better treated of under the 
heads of the different countries through which 
the mountains run. (See [luxcary, TRaxsyi- 
vVANIA, and GALICIA.) I[t is intended here to 
restrict the description to a brief account of their 
mineral wealth, ie which respect they stand pre- 
eminent among the variaus ranges of Europe. 
Nearly every metal, and all in abundance, are 








lere, a Jewish synagogue, a society of rural 
ccunomy, a public library, with 22,000 vols., and 
some valuable manuscripts. It hag distilleries, 


| dve-works, tanneries, and madder-mills, with 


fabries of soap and aquafortis; and has a con- 
siilerable trade in silk, madder, and excellent 
fruits, 

Carpentrag is very ancient, having been, under 


produced in the Carpathians, The richer mines; the Romans, a principal town of Gallia Narbo- 
of Transylvania and the Banat vield for bt ewt,! nensis. It was sugcessfully attacked and pillaged 
of ore 125 o2, of gold, and 68 oz. of silver, and @1 | by the Vandals, Lombards, Saracens, and other 


the mountains of these beautiful countries are 
full of signs of undiscovered metals. It appears, 
however, that native gold and silver 1s scarce, ex- 
cept in the SE. districts, but ail the other ores are 
mixed with these precions metals throughout the 
whole range. ‘The stamping-works at Schemnitz 
employ 1,000 hammers, cach hammer stamping 
three quintals of ore per day ; the return averaging 
12,000 florins per month, elear profit to the go- 
vernment. lt would be endless te ga through a 
detail of all the wealth of these mountains: suttiece 
it. to say, that copper, iron, lead, cobalt, antimony, 
sulphur, and saltpetre, are found in large quau- 
tities; cinnabar also appears, but net in sufficient 
abundance to tempt the miner; and in many 
places there are larzre fields of coal, 
is also one of the treasurcsa of these mountains, 
The Poleh mines of Galicia 
famous, and from all appcarances, their treasurcs 
are actually inexhaustible. In a word, the Car- 
pathians appeat to be one extensive mine, where 
nearly all the varictics of metatie wealth are pro- 
duced; in addition to which, their recesses yield 
the opal, one of the noblest and most valuable of 
geoms. 

Neme—The Carpathians were known to the 
ancients, and by their present name, Kapwdarys 
(Ptolemy. i, 5); and they applied the same 
name to that part of the Mediterranean which 
lies about the island of Rholes, (Ptulemy, v. 2; 
Strabo, x. 484.) Its etymology is not very clear: 
but Strabo, in speaking of the sea, calls it also 
Crapathian (Kpewader); and theugh it be nat 
very easy Lo connect the ideas of these mountains 
with that of the remote shure of Asia Minor, it is 
something remarkable that the German term for 
the former is Avapauck, of which the Greek of 
Strabo scemsa only a softened fonn. The Hun- 
garigu tame for these mountains is Tatra, 

CARPENTAREA (auLe oF}, an extensive 
arm of the sea, deeply indenting the N, coast of 


New Ilolland, between 19 dO" ancl 179 30" Slat. | 


“ail 109 aml t42° by doug, No settlements have, 


as Yet, been founded on its coasts, f 
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barbarians. During the residence of the popes at 
Avignon, it began to revive; and was, for a short 
period, under Clement ¥., the seat of the holy see, 
The bishopric of Carpentras, said to have been 
founded in the third, was suppressed in the present 
century, 

CARRARA, a town of Central Italy, prov. 
Massa-Carrara, on the Lavenza, about 34 m, from 
the Mediterranean, and 60 m. WNW. Florence. 
Pop. 13,935, in 1862, The town has an unfinished 
ealhedral, several churches, a convent, and an 
academy of sculpture. Several] artists have fixed 
their residence here, attracted by the convenience 
of obtaming marble almost cost free; and the sale 
of rade marble and of articles of seulpture forms an 
important branch of traffic, 

The marble quarries from which this town de- 
rives its entire celebrity and importanee have been 
wrought from the age of Augustus, and prebably 
from a still more remote epoch, ‘They are found 
in the luwer ridges of the hills which unite in the 
Monte Sagro. The beds of the dove-coloured 
(bardigiio) marble are the nearest to the town. 
Higher up the valley are the beds of white marble, 
Only a few of these beds produce marble of such 
a grain and transparency as to be highly prized 
by the statuary ; and if the quarrymen succeed in 
obtaining one block in ten that preserves through- 
out. a good colour, they are satisfied. Still higher 


; up, the marble becomes of a dull, dead, colour; 
| but of this much larger blocks may be obtained. 


The principal quarries of veined marble are in a 
parallel valley. Notwithstanding the vast quan- 


| tities that have been dug up since these quarries 
began to be wreught, the supply of marble in this 


district seems to be now as inexhaustible as ever, 
About 1,200 men are always employed in the 
quarries. 

CARRIBEAN SEA is the name piven to that 


‘arm of the Atlautite Ocean included between the 


Carnbec Islands on the F., Hayti and Jamaica on 
the N., Cruatemala on the W., and tle N. coast of 
S. America on the Ss, , 


CARRIBEE ISLANDS, or LESSER AN- 
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of islands which extends, in a circular sweep, from 
Anguila on the N, to Trinidad on the 5, They 
comprise the whole of the Windward and the more 
&. portion of the Leeward islands, The principal 
islands, reckoning from the N., are St. Chiristo- 
phers, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, St, Vincent, Grenada, 
Tobago, and Trinidad. They derived their name 
from having been mostly occupied, at the period 
of their discovery, by a tribe of Indians, cailed 
Carribs or Carribees, now nearly extinct. 

CARRICKFERGUS, a pari. ber. and sea-port 
of [rpland, co, Antrim, prov. Ulster, on Carrick- 
fergus Bay, or Belfast Lough, 95 m. N. Dublin, 
9m, NNE, Belfast, on-the railway from Belfast to 
Rallymena, Pop. 8,023 in 1821; 9,879 in 1841; 
and 9,422 in 1861, The castle, on a rock pro- 
jecting into the sea, was built or much strengthened 
by the English shortly after their first landing in 
lreland under Stronghew, Et ts stil] kept up as an 
arsenal, and is maunted with heavy guns, King 
William jancded here on the 14th of June, 1690, 
16 davs previously to the battle of the Boyne. 
In 1760, it surrendered to a French naval force 
under Thurot, whe soon after evacuated it on 
the appearance of the English squadron under 
Commodore Eliot, by which Thurot’s squadron 
was captured, after an engagemen¥ im which he 
lost his life. On the 24th of April, 1778, Paul 
Jones captured the Drake sleop of war in the 
bay; but sailed off without making any hostile 
attempt on the town, 

Carrickfergus consists of the town within the 
walls, parts of which still remain; and of suburbs 
om the FE. and W. sides, called the Seotch and 
Irish quarters. It is pretty well built, and has a 
respectable, though antiquated appearance ; it is 
new lighted, and is but indifferently supphed with 
water, The church, a large cruciform building, 
with a fine modern spire, has, in one of the tran- 
septs, a large mural monument of the Donegal 
farnily ; there is also a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
places of worship for Presbyterians, Independents, 
Methodiats, Covenanters, and Unitarians. The 
castle, kept up as a fortress and magazine, has a 
number of heavy guns mounted on the walls, and is 
rarrisoned by acompany of foot, ‘Phe town and the 
adjoining district, containing 16,700 acres, forms 
a co. independent of that of Antrim, within which 
it is enclosed on every side, except towards the sea, 
By its ruling charter, granted by James I, in 1412, 
the corporation consisted of a mayor, sheriffs, 16 
aldermen, 22 burgesses, and an indefinite number 
of freemen; but this body is now extinct, and the 
government of the town and the corp, property is 
vested in a board of commissioners, ‘The borough 
returned 2 mem. to the Irish H, of C., and sends | 
mem, to the imperial H. of C, Registered electors, 
t.243 in 1865. The assizes for co, Antrim are held 
here in the caurt-house in the county prison, a 
large and expensive, but ill-arranged building. 
There is a smai{l lecal police, The rural district 
is watered by numerous streams, and initis Lough 
Mourne, covering 0 acres, at an elevation of 556 
{t. above the leyel of the sea. Tanning 1s carried 
on to a considerable extent. There are in the town 
also several cotton and fiax-mills. The inhab. de- 
rive their principal suppert from the concourse of 
stranjrers at the assizes, and during the bathing 
season iaand from the tisheries, Excepting had- 
dock, all kinds of fish that frequent the Erish cvast 
are abundant; as are oysters celebrated for size and 
flavour, scollops, and iobsters. A pier has been 
built for the use of the fishermen ; bit at is defective 
- , - a . =] 7 . 
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and ist November, The port was long the chief 
mart on this part of the coast; but in 1657, the 

corporation having acld its exclusive privileges to 

the crown, the business has since been almost 

wholly transferred to Belfast; its trade being, at 

present, confined to the import of coal, and tife 

export of cattle and grain. There were, in 1863, 

463 registered vessels belonging to the port, must 
of them under 450 tons burthen, The largest vessels 

minay enter the bay at low water, but are prevented 

from discharging at the town, through the want of 

a landing-pier with sufficient depth of water, The 

appearance and manners of the inhab. exhibit 

striking indications of their Scotch descent. The . 
lower classes are industrious, frugal, and honest. 
Though wealthy residents are not numerous, many 
are in a state of resnpectahle independence; most 
industrious persons attain the means of comfortable 
subsistence, and very few are in a state of desti- 
tution, 

CARRICKMACROSS, an inl. tewn of Treland, 
co. Monaghan, prev. Ulster, 46 m, NW. by N, 
Dublin. Pop. 2,979 m 1831, and 2,063 in 1861. 
The town consists of one long street, in which is 
the church, a RB, Cath. chapel, which serves as the 
cathedral for the R, Cath. bishop of Clogher, and 
a Presbyterian mecting-house. A grammar-school, 
endowed by Lord Weymouth, was rebuilt in 1838, 
There is also a dispensary, a mendicity society, a 
savings’ bank, and a bridewcll. Petty sessions are 
held every fortnight: a party of the constabulary 
is stationed here. Markets are held on. Thurs- 
days, and on corn on Wednesdays and Saturdays : 
fairs on 27 May, 10 July, 27 Sept., 9 Nev., and 
10 Dee. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, an inl town of 
Ireland, prov, Connaught, cos. Leitrim and Ros- 
econmon, en the Shannon, 85 m. WNW, Deblin, 
on the Midland Great Western railway. Pop. 
1,673 in 1821, and 1,587 in 1861. The town lies 
principally on the Leitrim bank of the river, bemg 
counected with a small suburb on the Roscommon 
side by a bridge; and has a church, a Rk. Cath, 
chapel, 2 Methodist meeting-honses, and a co, In- 
firmary and dispensary. It was incorporated by 
James 1. in 1613, under a provost, 12 burgesses, 
and an unlimited number of freemen, and re- 
turned 2 mem, to the Insh H. of C.; but was dis- 
franchised at the Union. The assizes for the co. 
Leitrim, of which it is the co, town, are held here, 
as are general sessions, in Jan. and July, and petty 
sessious on alternate Mondavs. The co. court- 
house, gaol, and ‘bridewell are in the town, A 
party of the constabulary is stationed here; and it 
has an infantry barrack, .A trade in butter, grain, 
and provisions 1s carried on by the Shannon, now 
rendered navigable to Lough Allen, as well as by 
railway, Yarn is also manufactured. Markets 
are held on Thursdays, in an enclosed marketplace; 
and fairs on 18 Jan., 20 Mar, 12 May, 6 June, 
11 Aug., 14 Sept, 22 Oct, 21 Nov, and 16 Dee, 

CARRICK-ON-SUITR, an inl town of Ircland, 
prov. Munster, cos. Tipperary and Waterford, on 
the Suir, $9 m. SW. by S. Dublin, on the railway 
from Waterford to Limerick, Pop. 9,626 im 1831, 
am! 6,536 in 1461. The town, situate at the SE, 
extremity of the Golden Vale, and near the junc- 
tion of the cos. Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Water- 
ford, consiats of an open area surrounded with 
iouses, and a long street leading to a bridge acrozs 
the river, connecting it with the guburb of Carrick- 
bec, formerly C.-magrtiilin, m co. Waterford. It 
has a par. church, a RK, Cath. chapel, an abbey, a 
nunnery, a fever hospital and dispensary, an alms- 
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facture was carried on under the auspices of the 
Ormonde family till the close of last century; but 
all traces of it have now disappeared, and the la- 
bourlng pop. are very poor and miserable, ‘Tan- 
ning and brewing are still carried on; and there 
wa considerable trade in grain and provisions. 
Large vessels come up the Suir te Piltown, about 
4 m. lower down, whence their cargoes are con- 
veyed to the town by lighters, A local act autho- | 
rises river improvements, which, if effected, will; 
enable vessels of larger tonuage to discharge at 
the town, Petty sessions are held every fortnight. 
A party of the constabulary is stationed here. 
Markets are held on Satuvdays; fairs on the first | 
Thursday of every month, By a grant of William | 
II], the par. is exempted from co. rates, | 

CARRON, or CARRONSHORE, a village of 
scotland, celebrated for its iron-works, co. Stirling, | 
2m, NE. Falkirk, on the Carron, a stream which | 
falls inte the Frith ef Forth, at Grangemouth. | 
Pop. 1,084 in 1861, Vhe iron-works were first set 
on foot in 1760. The Carron company, which is | 
chartered, hak an original capital of 50,0002 sterl,, | 
divided inte 600 shares ; but which has becn greatly 
augmented since its formation. The Carron iron- 
works were long the most extensive in Scotland, 
aud were for a while, perhaps, the most extensive | 
an Britain; but they are now far surpassed by! 
similar establishments in Svotland, and by vast 
numbers in Knglanil. The works are employed 
in the smelting of iron ore, and the manufacture 
of all kinds of cast-iron goods, whether for civil or 
warlike purposes. But they were chietly celebrated, 
during the Jate French war, for the manufacture 
of cannon, mortars, howitzers, carronades (so called 
after Carron, where they were first made), bombs, 
and such like warbke instruments. Since the 
peace, this branch of business has been well nigh | 
annihilated, except for the supply of a limited | 
foreign demand, The company convey their goods 
to Liverpool and London (at bath of which they 
have warehouses), and other places, in their own 
vessels, which vary from 14 to 20 in number. The 
Forth and Clyde canal runs within a 4m, of the 
works, so that tle access to both seas is most con- 
venient, The company have cut a canal from the 
interior of the works down to the Carron Wharf at 
Grangemouth, 3 m, dist, on which lighters ply 
and carry their goods for shipment at the latter 
yiace, ‘Lhe supply of water is abundant, derived 
partly from the river, and parthy from artificial 
reservoirs, Which cover about. 240 acres of ground, 

CARTAGENA, or CARTH AGEN A, a marit. 
city of New Granada, aid the chief naval arsenal 
of that repub,, cup. prov. of same name, on a sandy 
peninsula in the Carribean Sea, connected with 
the continent by a narrow neck of land, 410 m, N. 
Bogota; lat, 10° 26° N., long. 76° 34’ WL Esti- 
mated pop, 25,000. The city has, on its, F. side, 
a suburb ealled Ximani, standing on an island, and 
almost as large as the eity itself, with which it, 
communicates by a wooden bridge, Both the city 
and its suburl are surrounded by strong fortifica- 
tions, and at a short distance from them on the 
mainland they are overlooked by a strony fort 
placed on an eminence abdut 150 ft. high. These 
works are, however, commanded by a contiguous 
hill, rising to the heyrit of #40 ft. above the sea, 
and which, instead of a fortification, lias on | 
suinmit. an Augustine monastery, The possession 
of this hill has several times [ed to the capture of 
the city, ‘ 

Cartagena is famous for its port, oue of the 
largest and best on the N. coast of S. America. It} 
lies to the S. of the town, between the peninsula 
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is excellent; and being completely land-locked, 
vessels lie in it as if in dock, J¢ had originally 
two entrances,—the Seca Grande, close to the 
city, and the Boca Chica (narrow passage), several 
miles farther S$. The former, however, was blocked 
up by the Spaniards, subsequently to Adm. Ver- 
non's attempt upon the place in 1741, by sinking 
several ships in the channel, The Boca Chica is 
defended by two strong castles, Cartagena con- 
tains a handsome cathedral, several other churches, 
couvents, &¢., and some fine public cisterns, The 
city and its suburbs are well laid out; streets 
regular, and well paved; houses mostly of stone, 
and of one story above the ground floor, with bal- 
conies in front, and lattices instead of windows. 
A recent French traveller, speaking of the town, 
observes that it presents a melancholy aspect with 
its long galleries, short and clumsy columns, and 
strects darkened by projecting terraces, &c.; but. 
he admits that, how singular soever the construc- 
tion of the houses, they appear to be well contrived 
for supplying the indispensable luxury of fresh air, 
The great drawback upon the place is its climate, 
which is imtensely het. It is not unfrequently 
visited by the yellow fever, and is infested with 
tormenting and destructive insects, ‘The import- 
ance of Cartagena has greatly declined of late 
years; but 1@is still the principal depét for the 
goods of Bogota, Popayan, and Quito, and has a 
considerable foreign trade. Its artisans are ingre- 
nious, and excel in the manufacture of shell arti- 
cles, There is regular communication, by steam-~- 
ers, with the chief ports of the United States and 
Europe. Cartagena was founded in 1533, and was 
lenge considered as the great bulwark of the Spa- 
nish possessions in 8. America. It was taken by 
a Corsican pirate in 1544, by Sir F, Drake in 1583, 
amd by the French in 1697, Under the Spaniards 
it was a bishopric, and the seat of a captam-gene- 
ral, and of one of the three tribunals of the Ingui- 
sition in America, It ts still the residence of a 
bishop, 

CALTAGO, or CARTHAGO, an inl. town of 
New Granada, prov, Popayan, on the left bank of 
the Vieja, a Jittle before its junction with the 
Cauca, 165 m. NN E. Popayan ; lat, 4° 45’ N., long. 
70° 8° \V, Estimated pop. 3,000 in 1860; but above 
10,000 previous to 1841, when the town was almost 
entircly destroyed by an earthquake. The town, 
though still m ruins, has a good trade in cattle, 
dried beef, fruits, cacao, and tebacco. Fts whole 
district is rich in mineral products; its climate is 
hot and dry, but healthy, 

CARTHAGE (Lat. Carthago, Gr. Kapynsav), a 
famous marit. city, leng the rival of Reme, with 
which she waged a lengthened, doubtful, and des- 
perate contest for the empire of the wortd, situated 
on the N. shore of Africa, in the immediate neigh- 
beurhood of Tunis. But. such 1s the mutability of 
human affairs, and so complete the destruction 
that has overtaken this celebrated city, dives opuim, 
studiisque asperrtma beili, that even her position 
has been matter of dispute among the learned ! 

Giace I’ alta Carthago, ¢ a pena i seeni 
Dell’ alte sue ruing il lide serba! 


But the plans of M. Faibe seem to have put to 
rest all doubts as to the situation of Carthage ; 
and, combined with the learned and elaborate dis- 
sertation of Dureau de la Malle, give not only a 
satisfactory explanation of the form and Situation 
of the city, but of all that can be ascertained re- 
spect it from the most careful examination and 


+ 


comparison of ancient authors. Referring such of 


| our Teaders as may wish for full information as to 
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that Carthage was principally built along the coast its fullest extent, the enterprising character of their 
of the peninsula to the NE, of Tunis, from a little | ancestors ; and, like them, were principally ad- 
NX. of the pgoletta or entrance to the Jagoon of | dicted to navigation and commerce. After ex- 
‘Tunis to Cape Carthage (lat. 369 51’ 80" N,, long. tending their sway over a considerable part of 
10° 26’ 45” E.), and then round to Cape Quamart, Afriea, they began to make settlements in, and to 
It was defended on the land side, where it was | endeavour to subjygate, more distant countries 
most open to attack, by a triple line of walls of | The fine and fertile island of Sicily scems to hav® 
ereat height and thickness, flanked by towers, that early excited the ambitious views of the Cartha- 
stretched across the peninsula from the lagoon of ginians; but, though they had several valuable 
Tumis to the sea on the N. ‘The harbour lay to, settlements in 1, they were uniformly thwarted 
the &. of Cape Carthage, and was entered from in their efforts to effect its complete subjugation. 
what is now the Gulf of Tunis. Having less to | After the destruction of Tyre, Carthage inherited 
fear from attacks by sea than by land, the city had | the possessions of the former in Spain, to which 
on that side only a single wall. she afterwards made large additions ; and she also 
At the period of its greatest splendour Carthage subjugated the island of Sardinia. 
\ 


must have been one of the richest and finest cities Qf the long-continued struggle between Car- 
of the ancient world, It consisted of three prin- 


thage and Rome, it would be useless, even if our 
cipal divisions, viz. the Byrsa, or citadel, Inuilt on 


limits permitted, to say any thing. Ie is a fa- 
an eminence, the summit of which was aecupied | vourite subject of every classical reader, and has 
by a magnificent temple in honour of JEseculapius ; 


been ably treated in many modern works; but 
and it also contained the famons temple of the | it is much to be regretted that we have no Cartha- 
Vleenician Astarte, the Juno of Virgil. The dfe- ginian history of this memorable contest, and that 
gara, or town so called, lay to the W, of the Byrsa, | we are constrained to depend wholly on the one- 
along the triple wall, and was of great extent, 


sled prejudiced accounts of the Latin historians, 
comprising extensive squares and gardens. ‘The and the Sicilian Greeks. The reader will do well 
third division was called the Cofhon, or port; this, 


io bear this in mind, and to modify most of the 
as its name implies, was artificially excavated, and | statements unf.vourable to the Carthgagimians. 
consisted of two great basins, an guter and an 


Government,—As far as can be gathered from 
mer: the first for merchantmen, and the latter | Aristotle, and the incidental allusions of other 
fur ships of war. ‘The access to both basins was 


writers, the government of Carthage seems to have 
bs a common entrance, which was shut up by a been one of Lhe wisest and best constituted of an- 
chain: and each was supplied with quays, ware- cient times, Like that of the mother country, it 
houses, and stores, suitable to its destination, It. 


is generally supposed to have been originally 
was in this quarter that the scamen, shipwrights, monarchieal : though on its lirst emerging into 
merchants, and others connected with the warlike 


authentic history we find it an aristocracy of birth 
sed mercantile marine of the republic principally | and wealth, with a slight mixture of democracy, 
resided, ; 


: At the head of this aristocracy Was a senate ana— 
Besides the public buildings already alluded to, lozous to the senates of Sparta and Rome, and 
Carthage had a famous tensple in honour of its composed of the most iustriaus citizens. Its 
tutelar deity, Melearthus, or Saturn, whose altars menibers appear. to have been very numerous ; 
score sometimes stained with the blood of human, but all statements with regard to the made af 
vietims: with temples to Ceres, Jupiter, tc. it, their election, or the duration of their authority, 
had also all the usual places of public resort and imust be purely conjectural. The senate had the 
aniusement, including a magnificent forum, a | management of all affairs of peace and war, the 
circus, and a theatre, The water within’ the | arrangement of treatics and negoriations, and, in 
preciicts of the city secms te have been at| short, the power of deliberating, and to a certain 
once scarce and bad: and to obviate the incoive- | extent, of deciding upon all public affairs. Within 
nicnee thence arising, vast cisterns, of which the } itself, the senate contained a committee of 104, 
rnins stil} exist, were constructed for the saving | called, by a round number, certenriri, originally 
and preservation of rain-water, ‘The streets were instituted as a check upon the encroachments of 
all paved ; aud thix essential improvement in the | the aristocracy. It afterwards became a high 
construction of streets is said to have been ori- | court of jucicature, vested with such authority as 
cinally introduced by the Carthaginians, strabo | rendered it in effect the depusitory of all the sove- 
states that the pop, of Carthage amounted to reienty whieh Jay in tle senate itself. Aristotle 
700,000: but M. Dureau dgia Malle has shown compares this committee, or comme, to the ephore 
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that no reliance can be placed on this statement, of Sparta, but if should seem that the nentarchies, 
and that the pop., previously to the destruction of | or guingunmviri, had a better title to the com~- 
Carthage by the Homans, cannot safely be esti- parison, ‘These were composed of several badies, 
mated at above 250,000 persons, slaves imeludesd, each consisting. as the name implies, of five per- 
{Recherches sur la Topographic de Carthage, pp, | sons selected from the gerowsia, or committee, and 
1—104)) possessed of almost dexpetic authority. They had 

The carly history of Carthage is mvolved in the | cognisance of all affairs both pubbe and private, 
greatest obscurity. All that is certainly known | and appear to have constituted a court of appeal 
with respect to it is that it was founded by a body in the last resort fur all causes. They continued 
of emigrants from Tyre; but of the occasion amd {in oflice a long time, and had not only the power 
epoch of their emigration we lave ne certain | of filing up vacancies in ther own boy, but the 
knowledge. The common opinion is that Utica, : Tizht of choosing those who com posed the tribunal 
also a Tyrian colony, was founded before Car- lof the centumviri. This, no doubt, was a highly 
thage ; and that the foundation of the latter took | aristocratical institution; and Livy says of it, 
lace anno 1259 u.c. [tis probable that the eclony | that ‘ vis, fama, vitaque omnium in ilorum potestate 
subeeqitently received fresh accessions of immi- | erat. At the head of the senate were two magis- 
erants from the mother country; and it is sup- | trates, or suffetes, answering to the Spartan kina 
posed that one of these was headed by Eliza orlor the Roman consuls, Originally the nght ut 
Dido, to whom Virgil has ascribed the foundation } electing the suffetes was vested in the senate ; but 
Pal ate) fT Ast de Verier les Dates. iH. 414, | in the decline of (‘arthage it fell into the hans of 
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end popularity ; and a passage in the recently dis- 
covered work of Cicero (De Republica), m which 
he compares them with the Spartan kings, and con- 
trasta them with the Roman consuls, would lead 
us to infer that they were elected for life. Their 
province was to convene the senate, in which they 
Sresided, to propose subjects for deliberation and 
ts collect the suffrages. In time of war, one of 
the suffetes was usually appointed general of the 
forces of the state, while his culleague remained 
at home, But besides the suffetes there were oth er 
subordiuate magistrates, with the nature of whose 
duties we have become acqualated only through 
the Roman writers. We bear, for instatee, of a 
prefectus morum, prator, questur, &c., with powers 
analogous to those of the Roman magistrates so 
called; but these statements must be received 


with great caution, considering: the tendeney of 


the Roman, as indeed of ail authors, to represent 
the institutions of other people as corresponding 
with or analogous to their own, though, in reality, 
there might be very Mtle in common between 
therm, The people were divided into ruids or 
corporations ; and though in the infancy of the 


state they did not directly participate in the ad. 


ministration of affairs, they possessed, from the 


first, the important privilege of deciding: upon | 


those questions about which there was a difference 
of opinion in the senate, They had also, like the 
Spartans, their public or political festivals, at 
which questions of policy were discussed ; and 
thus public opinion was enabled to EXCICIe a 
salutary influence over the deliberations of the 
senate, Upon the whole it should scem, that 
although, as indeed might have beer expected in 
a commercial state, the iniluence of wealth pre- 
ponderated in the administration of affairs, still 
80 well had the constitution of Carthage been 
balanced, that while, on the onc hand, the nobles 
did not engross the whole power, as was the case 
in Sparta, Corinth, and Rome, the people seldom 
or never exhibited the factious spirit af the © fierce 
Athenian democracy,’ or the ferocity of the Romau 
rabble. ‘ The exceilence,’ says Aristotle, ‘of the 
Carthaginian government is evinced by a single 
reflection : though iis origin mounts toa very an- 
cient date, and though, for many centiri¢s, it has 
contained within its bosom a numerous and a free 
people, yet Carthage has never, to the present day, 
experienced any one sedition worthy of record, 
nor has it ever endured, for a moment, the eruel] 
yoke of a tyrant.’ (Gillies’ Aristotle, book ii. § 9.) 

Hossessions and Commerce.—At this distance of 
time, and with our scanty meafts of tiformation, 
it is almost impossible to trace (ae various stages 
of Carthaginian encroachmenton the neihbuwring 
territory ; but we are enabled to state pretty accu- 
Tately the extent of country in Africa subject to 
Carthage at ita most Hourishing epoch,” BL it 
stretched to the Syrtes and the confines of Cyrene; 
™ to Lake Yriton and Mount Atlas; and W, 
(though this puint has been Jess accurately aseer- 
tained) to the territories of the Numidia princes ; 
while in the same direction the whole African 
coast was studded with Carthaginian colonies, 
Hence its subjects were divided into three ilif- 
ferent classes: the first were the eltics on the 
coast, such as Utiea, Hippo, Zaryta, and others, 
Which, like itself, were eolonies Fram Phoenicia. 
These were at first not se much its SubjOCtS a4 its 
allies ; though at a later period a supremacy was 
conceded to it which soon passed into sOVETeIC EY, 
The next elass consisted of its own colomics—the 
maritime colonies on the coast and the arricul- 
tural settlements in the interior of the country, 
The third class were the native Libyans, +> whom 
Carthage had originally been tributary, ‘put who 
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| ubmitted to her authority. These were 
| Partly a tixed agricultural people, who, from a 
sTadua] amalgamation with the Carthaginians, 
Were called Liby-Phcenicians, and were kept in re- 
straint by the agricultural colonies planted among 
them ; and partivy nomadic tribes, whose alle- 
glance was partial and precarious, The agTicul- 
tural population only, which the Carthaginians had 
trained and accustomed to that mode of life, could 
be treated as subjects, properly -so ealled ; for the 
uomadic tribes were subject, to Carthage only so 
far that they paid her tribute: and their hatred of 
these who disturbed their aboriginal mode of lifo, 
fomented as it was by the oppresstons of the Car. 
thaginian government, frequently broke out in 
;revalt when the approach of an enenly gave the 
signal. But the Carttiaginians appear to have 
‘attached less importance to their POSseSslONs ik 
Africa than in other parts. At an early period 
ithey became masters of Sardinia, the DBalearic 
i islands and Malta. We have already noticed their 
vigorous and long-continued efforts to make them 
| selves masters of Sicily; and had they succeeded 
in this, the foundations of their power would pro- 
bably, as Ieeren sapposes, have been established 
ou a solid basis, ‘The failure of their efforts to 
effect the conquest of Sicily, and the loss of Sar- 
| dinia, that was taken from them by the Romans, 
sccm to have impelled them to attempt the sub- 
| jugation of the entire Spanish peninsula, Thev 
| had also several settlements along the W. ccast of 
Africa; and it is probable, though not certain, 
}that Madeira and the Canary Islands (Fortunate 
fnsula) were included in theit dominions, 

The commercial yperations of Carlhage em- 
braved the whole ancient world, and have only 
! been surpassed by those of Europe since the dis- 
| covery of America and the passage to the East In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope. Dut the greatest 
difference of opinion exists as to the extent. te 
}Which the Carthagiuians carried their maritime 
expeditions: and while some feopraphers restrict 
their limits between the 8. coast of Britain on the 
| N. and Cape Bojador on the S.. others cotitend 
| that they reached the coasts of the Scandinavian 
| peninsula, circumnavigated Africa, and even 











visited the shores of the New World, a thousand 
. Years before Columbus, It is probable, from the 
statement of Herodotus, that the circumnayi_ 
gation of Africa was really performed by Pho- 
mlcia mariners; but there is no eround whatever 
for supposing that it was ever performed by the 
sires of Amey or that they ever approached the 





shores of America. The ouly really authentic in- 
formation, as to thei navigation, is embodied in 
the account of the ve¥age of Hanno along the W, 
coast of Africa; and it is so very dificult to iden— 
tify the localities mentioned in tt, that some critiey 
assien to it a length of 3,000, and others of not 
more than 700 niles, - 

The merit. of being the first who, in medern 
times, drew attention to the land trade of the Car- 
thaginians belongs to Heeren, whose researches 
have placed the connection of Carthage with the 
central nations of Africa in a clear and striking 

}hght, We have already, however, adverted tw 
this interesting subject, and must refer those wish- 
ing for more compreheusive details to Heeren’s 
work, It is sufficient here to remark that the ip- 
ternal trade of Africa seams to be alike unchanyred 
and unchangeable, The countries tu the & of the 
great desert of Sahara are destitute af two mnlost 
Important articles, salt and dates, which abound 
in the countries N. of the Sahara; while, on tlie 
other hand, the 8. countries have ample supplies 
of gold dust, ivory, drugs, gums, and slaves, all 
articles in great demand aloug the Meditcfranean, 


| 
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Here are the wants and materials that go to form|411.}, ‘through which Agathocles led his army, 
an extensive and mutually beneficial intercourse ; | was covercd with gardens and large plantations, 
and the oases found in the desert and the eamel | everywhere intersected with canals, by which they 
furnish the means of carrying it on. Jt is, in | were plentifully watered. A contmual succession 
fact, carried on at this moment by caravans, nearly } of landed estates. was there seen adorned with 
in the same manner that it was carried on by the; clegant buildings, which evinced the opulence @f 
Carthaginians and negroes 2,500 years ago, andj their owners, Vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
the probability is that it will continue in time to meadows spread on everv side ; and the whole re- 
come to flow in the same channela, gion was thickly studded with the country seats 

It is impossible to enumerate the various arti- | of the wealthy citizens of Carthage and the other 
cles of Carthayinian traflic, sceing that. they most | towns in its vicinity.’ 
probably included the commodities of every known | Zevenze,—-Our information on this subject is, 
country and climate. ‘The exports from Carthage | unfortunately, extremely meagre; but there is 
conaisted chiefly of erticles of native produce, and | little doubt that the revenues of Carthage were 
of those procured by its land trade from the inte- | more considerable than those of any state of anti- 
rior of the continent, She freighted her ships} quity. ‘hey were derived from three sources ; 
with the wines of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, and | the tribute, levied on the subject and confederate 
exrried these articles to Cyrene, the Balearic Is- | states; the exstoms, and the mines, To what ex- 
lands, and W. Africa, She carvicd on a large trade | tent tribute was levied in time of peace is un- 
in oi3 and other articles, whieh she sent to Cerne. | known; but examples are not wanting to prove 
the ‘ultima thule’ ef lier African colonies, and | that, in cases of urecnog, the tributary nations 
received skins, gold, andivory ul exchange, She) were very heavily taxed. Et is a curious fact that 
procured iron from Elba, alum from the Lipari | the contributions paid by the alhed states and the 
Islands, and tin from the N, of Spain, the Scilly | cilies along the African coast were in money, and 
islands, and Cornwall, The Baltic supplied her | by all the other tributaries in kind, The customs 
with amber; but whether it was procured by sea, + were levied with great rigour both in Carthage 
er conveyed overland to the head of the Adriatic, | and in ali her colonial ports; and in later times 
and thence imported into, Africa, has not been | they became so important that they are said to 
ascertained. From Tyre, with which she always | have supplied all the wants of the state without 
maintained the most friendly relations, she re-| the imposition of any other tax. ‘The mines 
ecived not only trinketa, glass, pearls, and other | formed an important source of revenue: in work- 
omaments, and Sidenian cloths, the chief branches | ing these all the inventions which ingenuity and 
of the industry of Tyre itself, but cassia and cinna- | industry could suggest were rendered available, 
mon, and the other preeions spices, which were im- | The most considerable mines were situated in the 
yorted into Tyre from India, Malta, too, supplied | neighbourhood of Carthago Nova 4n Spain; they 
her with articles of woollen mauufacture equal if} gave employment to 60,000 slaves, and yielded 
not superior to those of Tyre. Her traffic in slaves, ; about 90,000 drachms daily. At first they be- 
which she procured from the interior of Africa and ; longed entirely to the state; but we afterwards 
frum Corsica, was most important, and formed a: find thet in possession of some of the great fami- 
large source of revenue. So abundant were slaves, { lies, who worked them on their own account. 
that, during the second Punic war, Asdrabalis said} What use the Carthaginians made of the great 
to have purchased 5,000 at atime. The commer-: quantity of precious metals which they procured 
cial policy of the Carthaginians has heen sail to | from the mines, cannot be aseertamed with cer- 
be of a peculiarly grasping, jealuus, and selosh tainty, ‘The circumstance that no Carthaginian 

| 
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character; but it is not entitled to any such dis-| com has been handed down to us will scarcely 
tinetion, and really differed in very few respects | warrant the belief that no comed money was em- 
from that of most other commercial nations, Her | ployed in Carthage; and though it be true that 
object was, in as far as possible, to monopolise the | many, and indeed the mest important, expenses 
trade of dhe world; and in this view she practised | of the state were not paid in money, it is highly 
most of the favourite schemes and devices of ‘the improbable that a city, whose colonies confessedly 
mercautile system. The privilege of trading was | coincd jnoney, should herself be without a coin- 
vested exclusively in the citizens (in contradis- | age. A singular circumstance connected with this 
tinetion to the slaves ot tributaries of Carthage) ; | branch of the hisgpry of Carthage is the contriv- 
no commodities were suffered to be exported or| ance which theygmade use of im their colonies, 
imported except in Carthagi jan vessels: the trade | nearly answering the purpose of our paper-money, 
af her colonies was restricted to the mother city, | or bank notes, It consisted of a small piece of 
and the ships of the foreign nations with whom | leather, stamped by the state, npon which a fieti- 
she had entered into commercial treaties were ab-| tious value was bestowed, and which could be ex- 
solately excluded from her harbours; but this re- | changed at pleasure tur the precious metais, 

Bu agen appears to have been dictated more by; These were the ordinary revenues of the state ; 
poliffeal than commercial jealousy. but in cases of emergency, the Carthaginians re- 
sorted to other means of recruiting their exhausted 
treasuries, either by precuring foreign loans, by 
leralising piracy, or by the imposition of a pro-. 
perry tax, which should press more heavily on the 


But though Carthage was frem the first a tracl- 
ing city, it would be wrong to regard the Cartha- 
ginians as a mere nation of merchants, On the 
contrary, itis sufficiently proved that they found 
leisure to engage in other pursuits, among which | rich than the poor, But with regard to all that 
agriculture held a prominent place. This science, | concerns the administration of the revenue, we are 
in its widest range, was so well discussed by them | still in the dark ; though it has been said that one 
in their writings, that the Romans considered them | of the pentarehics above mentioned, with a magis- 
worthy of translation. Nowhere, indeed, was | trate at ite head, formed a board for its manage- 
avricultire better understood, or practised with |; ment. 
more zeal, than in Carthage; and most families Naral and Afiiitary Forces —To maintain the 
were inthe habit, of applying the produce of their! sovereignty of the sea, the chief source of her 
ecommerce tu the cultivation and improvement of | prosperity, and to protect her commercial marine, 
the soil, All accounts cencur in assigning a high i as well ag.to extend her conquests and preserve 
state of cultivation to the neighbourhood of Car-! them, ren®ered the formation and support of vast 
thage, ‘The territory, says Diodorus Siculus (1. | figets ail armies indispensable. The ordinary 
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number of ships or galleys of war possessed by 
Carthage, at the period immediately preceding the 
Punic wars, was from 150 to 200. It was inereased 
in the first Punic war, when their naval power 
appears to have attained its highest pitch: and in 
te fatal naval engagement by which Rome opened 
ita way to Africa, the Carthaginian fleet consisted 
of 350 galleys with (But this is no doubt exagge- 
“ated) 150,000 men, exclusive of transports. Their 
war-ships were manned partly by fighting men 
and partly by rowers; het latrer of whor consis- 
ted entirely of slaves bought by the state for this 
particular purpose, and amounting, even in time 
of peace, to 50,000, But. theugh the genius and 
position of Carthage naturally led the citizens to 
regard the navy as their main bulwark, the wars 
of conquest in which the republic was perpetually 
angaged, and the maintenance of its foreign pos- 
sessions, obliged it to keep large armies continually 
in the field. These were composed almost entirely 
of mercenaries, collected from every part of the 
world, and exhibiting every diversity of blood, 
complexion, tongue, garb, and weapon, ‘ Jrerei- 
tus miztus ex colluvione omnium gentium quibus non 
ier, nom moa, non lingua communis ; alius habitus, 
alia vestis, alia arma, alii ritus, alia sacra, (Livy, 
28.12.) Hordes of half-naked Gauls stood side 
by site with bands of white-rohed Iberiaus; wild 
Ligurians were arrayed with far-trayetled Naza- 
mones and Lotophagi; Carthaginians and Phoeni- 
clan Africans formed the centre or main army ; 
Lalearic slingers formed the advanced guard: and 
lines of colossal elephants, with their Ethiopian 
drivers, preceded their march like a front of move- 
able fortressesS but the main streng 
army consisted in its light cavalry, which was 
provided in abundance by the nomadic tribes 
which flanked their dominions, 
including the Massyles and the Maurisii, the Nu- 
midians, the nomadic races of the S¥rtes, the 


Nazamones and Lotophagi, were acceustomed to | deavoured, In perivds of ¢ 
serve in the Carthaginian armies, and receive their | to ave 


pay. The heavy cavalry were formed from Car- 
thagmian, Libyan, Spanish, and in later times 
Gallic, levies. In eases of emergency the Cartha- 
ginians could raise an artiny of 40,000 from the 
ciuzens alone, besides the battalion culled ‘the 


sacred legion,’ which consisted entirely of the élite j 


of the Carthaginian nobles, and amounted, even 
in time of peace, to 2,500 men, 
Language, Literature, and Religion-—The do- 


. otherwise have thrown a flood of light, not only 

on the history of Carthage, byt on that of the 
numerous nations with which she came in contact, 
must be considered as one of the greatest losses 


the civilised world has sustained. It has, no doubt, | 


been usual to regard the Carthaginians as wholly 
Dnmersed in commercial pursuits, and thence te 
uufer that their attainments in Jiterature and the | 
arts must have been very inconsiderable. But 

tliere is not so much as the shadow of a foundation 
for this opinion. So far frem commercial pursuits | 
Lemng unfavourable to literature and the jine arts, 
their eflect is distinctly and completely the reverse, 
The experience of Athens and Corinth in antiquity, 
Of the Italian republics in the middle ages, and of 
England in modern times, is conclusive as to their | 
humanising influence, Had the literature of the 
Carthaginians survived the wreck of their empire, 
we believe it would have been found to be at least 
as Valuable intrinsically as that of Reine, and less 
exotic, It is worthy of notice that they began 
their career under the most favourable circum- 
etaapoae 3 i'—Phoeare dooenanmt fenm tho "i 
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struction of the Carthaginian records, which would | But we are 


imiust Nations of antiquity, 


HAGE | 
knowledge of many of the most useful and orna 
mental arts and sciences, and placed at, once withis 
their reach all those means and contrivances which 
both facilitate the prosecution of commercial un 
dertakings, and extend the boundaries of. civilj 
sation. Surely then it may be reasonably inferred 
eveil in the absence of all monuments of gwennis 
that the rich legacy of their ancestors, increaser 
as it must have been by the intercourse they car. 

| ried on fur seven centuries with the must renowlec 

jnations of antiquity, and by the researches anc 
inquirics which their wealth afforded the means o: 
presecuting, must have produced, in the end, a 





i 


vast accumulation of science and literature, But. 
like the city itself, nothing remains of all this, 
The only traces of the language of Carthage are 
to be found in a comedy of Plau tus, from which it 
is clear that, like the Phoenician, it formed a branch 
of the original Asiatic languages, bearing a atrong 
resemblance to the Hebrew, Syrian, aud Chaldaic, 
with a slight admixture of purely Libyan idioms 
and phraseology, The voyage of Hanno, and a 
few other fragments, are known to us only through 
the medium of translations, 

Like all colonies, they brought with them the 
religion uf their fathers; but the authentic infor. 
mation respecting it is very limited indeed; and 
the learned disquisitions of Bochart, Vossius, and 
Munter, on this subject, have little other founda- 
tion than the ingenuity of their authors, [Tt appears, 
however, that, like the religion of most other Asia. 
tic nations, it was chicfly directed to the worship 
of the supposed intelligences of the celestial Jami. 
naries, and those of the elements. The chief of 
; these were Melearthus or Daal, the Chronos of the 
| (arceks, the Saturn of the Romans, and probably, 
| from the sanguinary rites offered to him, the Ma- 
loch of Scripture, and Ashtaroth er Astarte, the 
| goddess of the incon, whom the Greeks identified 
| with their Elera or Juno. The Carthaginians en- 
Sireme public calamity, 
rt the wrath of the offended deities by 
offering up some of the noblest children of the 


1state in sacrifice te Saturn: but in less urgent 


2 


cucumstances children of the slaves were the 
usual victims, and even their immolation was of 
| Tare occurrence, It does credit to Gelon, tyrant or 
King of Syracuse, that having defeated the Car- 
thaginians in a great battle (anno 480 z, c.), he 
made it a condition of the peace which he granted 
to them, that they should abolish these sacrifices, 
not to judge of the civilisation of the 
Carthaginians by these horrid rites, distinet traces 
of which may be found in the religious worship of 
It is rather to be re- 
garded as onc of those deplorable exhibitions of 
superstition and fanaticism which have, under 
other circumstances, lighted the autos da fé of 
Madrid, and the fires of Smithfield. Of the other 
Pheentcian deities worshipped at Carthage little 
can be collected, We know, however, that they 
were by no means bigeted in their attachment to 
their Pheenician deities: but as their intercourse 
with other nations extended, frequently introduced 
the worship of foreign gods, 

In conclusion, we may again observe, that the 
Roman writers, who, while they admit the skill, 
address, and industry of’ the Carthaginians, have 
depreciated all their moral qualities, are authorities 
on which no reliance can be placed. ‘The length- 
ened prosperity and great power of CartIfage are, 
in fact, a sufficient refutation of their calumnies, 
‘Nec tantum Carthage habuisset opum sexcentos 
Jere annos, sine consilits et disciplind, is the un- 
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cultivators, holding them to be employments un- 
“hy of freemen, and fit only for slaves and the 
ve ¥ dregs of the populace: and in extenuation of 
their misrepresentations and anti-Punic prejudices, 
it may be observed, that they knew only the worst 
part of Carthage, that is, heryseamen and soldiers, 
These, a8 already seen, consisted of slaves and 
recruits from all parts of the world, allured to her 
standards by the prospect of pay and plunder, and 
held together only by asevere system of discipline. 
The fact of their performing so many great actions 
vith such materials sets the abilities of the Car- 
thaginian admirals and generals in a very striking 
pomnt of view, ©The campaigns of Hannibal, even 
had his troops consisted wholly ef native citizens, 
and each had felt that the fate of his country de- 
pended on his exertions, would have placed him 
on a level with the most renowned generals of his 
age. But when we take into account the quality 
of his treops, and the difficulties he had to contend 
with in a foreign country, depending mainly on 
his own resources, and thwarted by faction and 


jJealvusy at home, his achievements appear almost. 


miraculous, and place him above all the com- 
manders of antiquity, and perhaps also of modern 
times, 

The last struggle of Carthage was not unworthy 
of her ancient reputation, and of the great men 
she had produced. The conduct of the Romans 
on this occasion was most. treacherous and base, 
They now practised that had faith { Punica fides) 
and contempt of engagements, of which they had 
gratuitously accused the Carthaginians, to an ex- 
tent and with a shamelessnesa of which history | 
has happily but few examples, But theuugh be- 
trayed on uli hands, deceived, without allies, 
aul all but defenceless, Carthage made a brave 
defeace; and all that she liad that was brave and 
really illustrious fell with her fall 

The Romans having giutted their vengeance | 
aud quieted their fears by the total destruction of | 
Curthage {B, c. 146), if remained for a while in 
ruins, But about 80 years after its fall, Caius 
Gracchus, by order of the senate, carried a colony 
io Carthage, the first that was founded beyornd the 
limits of Italy. Julius Cyesar, on his return from 
Afriea, settled in it some of his troopa and a 
number of colomsts collected from the adjoining 
country, During the early ages of the Christian | 
ara it was regarded as the capital of Adrica, It! 
fil under the dominion of the Vandals a. v. 419; 
and under that of the Saracens in 1698, Under 
tle Jatter its destruction was again effected ; and 
an completely that it is now propriis non agnos- 
evntls ruinis, 

CARTHAGENA, or CARTAGENA (an, Cur- 
thago Nove), a fortified city and celebrated sea- 
port. of Spain; prov. Murcia, on the Mediterranean, 
lym. W. Cape Pulos, and 382 m, SSE. Murcia, 
with which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
27,106 in 1857, The town occupies the declivity 
af a hill and a small plain-extending to the har- 
beur, Jt has several good streets and houses, 
with numerous churches, convents, an arsenal and 
park of artillery, and a royal hospital of great. 
extent. The W. division of the city is occupied 
men- 
of-war, and a fine rectangular basin, in which the 
slips are moored during the time they are being 
nivged. Adjoining to the arsenal is the bagne, or 
prison for lodging criminals employed on the public 
works, It has also a foundling hospital, a school 
of mathematics and navigation, an observatory, 
theatre, and circus, The harbour, which is one of 
the best in the Mediterranean, consista of a cireu- 
lar basin, opening to the S., and having the city 
at ils N. extremity. It has deep water through- 
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out; is protected from every wind by the sur- 
rounding heights, and by an islet at its entrance; 
and is, a3 well as the city, strongly fortified. The 
excellence of the harbour gave rise to the com- 
mon saying among the Mediterranean sailors, that 
there are but three good ports—the months o: 
June and July, and the harbour of Carthagena, 
This has always been the grand rendezvous of the 
Spanish fleets in the Mediterranean, and large 
sums have been expen on its naval establish- 
ments; but these‘are now in a gtate of decay ; 
many houses ut the city are also unoccupied; and 
it has an impoverished, deserted appearance. ‘The 
pop, is stated by Mr, Townsend to have amoun ted, 
in 1787, to 60,000; whereas, according to the 
census of 1857, given above, it is now under half 
that amount. Cables and cordage of the esparto 
rush, and canvass, used to be largely manufac- 
tured here, and large quantities of barilla, with 
corn, wine, and oil, were formerly exported, Its 
trade, however, has declined quite’ as much as its 
naval establishments, A valuable fishery is car- 
ried on in the port and the adjoining sea. 

The city was founded or occupied by the Car- 
thaginians, who made it the capital of their pos- 
sessions on the E, coast of Spain. It was taken 
by the Romans, anne 208 3.c., at which period it 
is said hy Livy to have been, next to Rome, one 
of the richest cities in the world. Its importance 
in modern times dates from the reign of Philip TI. 

CARUPANO, a town of Venezuela, very plea- 
santly situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Cariaco; prov, Cumana, Pop, 8,600 in 1860. 
It has some trade, especially in horses and mules, 

CASALE, an inl, town of N, Italy, prov, Ales- 
sandria, cap. dist, of the same name, in a fertile plain, 
on the Po, 37m, I. by N, Turin, on the railway 
from Turin to Milan, Pop, 25,463 in 1862. The 
place was formerly considered one of the strongest, 
fortresses in Kurepe, but its ramparts have been 
converted into public walks, and it is at present 
defended only by an oid castle, once the residence 
of the marquisses of Montferrat. It has a cathe- 
dral, several churehes with fine paintings, nume- 
rous palaces, and handsome private residences, 
several convents, hospitals, and charitable insti- 
tutions, a college, public library, theatre, corn 
magazine, and many silk filatures, Itis the resi- 
dence of the provincial governor, and is the seat 
of a bishop, and of the prov. court of justice, It 
originated in the 4th century, 

CASAL-MAGGIORE, a town of Northen 
Italy, prov. Cremowa, cap. distr., on the Po,-22 m, 
SE. by E. Cremona, and 21 m. SW, Mantua, 
Pop. 15,122 in 1862. The tewn has manufac- 
tures of glass, earthenware, and crcam of tartar ; 
with distilleries, tanneries, and numerous mills. 
It contains a superior and other schools, an hos- 
pital, orphan asylum, almshouse, monte-di-pieta, 
and other charitable establishments, and a theatre. 
Its origin is uncertain, but it. existed in the 6th 
century, Jtis very liable to suffer from inunda- 
tions of the Po, by one of which, in 1705, it was 
laid under water, 

CASAZL-NOVO, the name of several small 
towns in Southern Italy. The largest of these 
towns 1a sitnated in the province of Naples, and 
bad a pop, of 6,816 in 1862, This town, in com- 
men with most others in the same district, was 
almost totally destroyed by the .dreadful earth- 
quake of 1773; and to guard against the effects 
of a similar catastrophe in future, the houses are 
now all low, and of wood, 

CASERTA, a town of Southem Italy, cap. of 
prov, of the sanie name, in an agreeable plain, 16 
m. NNE, Noples, on the raibway from Rome to 


. Nanles. Pop, 30,381 in 1862, The town is ir 
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vent of noble ladies, a ‘monte di pieta, an h 
velit. 


courts, is truly magnificent, as is the atairease 
leading to the apartments. The vast dimensions 
of the latter; the bold span of their ceilings; the 
excellence and beauty of the materials employed 
in building; and the strength of the masonry, 
claim the admiration of all beholders. The park 
ia,0f vast extent, as are the gardens, supplied 
with water, brought from a great distance."by a 
noble aqueduct. A silk manufacture has been 


established in- buildings attached to the palace, 


which produces very rich and fine stuffs, 
CASHAN, a city of Persia, prov, Trak, in'a 
stony plain, il supplied with water, 95 m, N. 
W. Ispahan; lat. 33° 55’ N., long. 519 17’ E, 
Estimated pop. 30,000, It is one of the most 
thriving towns in Persia, and is indebted for its 
prosperity to its extensive manufactures of. ailk, 
carpets, and copper wares. The king has ae hunt- 
ing-geat and garden about 3 m. from the town, at 
the foot of the mountaina., : | 
CASHEL, an ini, city and parl. bor. of Ireland, 
prov, Munster, co, Tipperary, 86 m. SW. Dublin, 
and $54 by Great Southern and Western railway. 
Pop. 5,974 in 1821, and 5,458 in 1861, The city 
formerly was the residence of the kings of Munster, 
and in 1142 was made an archbishopric, But by 
the act for reducing the number of bishoprics in 
Treland, Cashel, on the demise of the late prelate, 
ceased to be an archbishopric, and was united with 
the bishopric of Waterford. The town is iregu- 
larly built, and, with the exception of the main 


. street, and of one or two others, the houses are 


mean, and exhibit every appearance of poverty. 


Ita supply of water.is very scanty. The -cathe- 


dral and the R. Gath. chapel are modern and 
spacious edifices, Here is 4 convent of nuns 
and a Methodist meeting-house, The archbishop’s 
palace, a large and well-built mansion, has at- 
tached to it a small library, and is surrounded by 
an extensive pleasure-ground. There is also an 
infirmary, market and court houses, a well-ar- 
ranged bridewell, and infantry barracks, The 
place contains many very interesting relics of an- 
tiquity. On the rock of Cash, which rises pre- 
cipitously over the city, are the ruins of Cormac 


-MCulinan’s chapel, built in the 9th century, and 


presenting a fine specimen of ancient Saxon archi- 
tecture; also the ancient cathedral, in the pointed 


Gothic style, the castle, and a pillar tower, all 


within an enclosed area, commanding an exten- 
_sive prospect of the surrounding fertile district. 
There are some other monastic ruins in the city 


_ and its vicinity. The corporation, under a charter 


of Charles [., in 1639, consists of a mayor, seven- 
teen aldermen, two bastiffs, and an unlimited 
number of freemen. it returned two mem.. to 
‘the Irish H. of C., and sends one mem, to the im- 
-perial H. of C. Previously to the Reform Act, 
the right of: election was vested in the mayor, 
bailiffa, aldermen, and aix freemen, The boun- 
daries of the present parl. bor. extend over 3,974 
acres, Registered electors 147 in 1865, The cor- 
poration estates comprise 3,278 acres. There are 
no manufactures of any consequence. Markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; fairs on 26th March, 
7th August, and the third Tuesday in every 
month, * ' : 


CASHGAR, or RASCHGHAR, ¢ consider~hle 


¥ built, but hag several churches, 2 con- | ¢ify of Ghinese 

ital, 
school, and :superb barracks. But the 
| ide of Caserta consists in its royal palace, begun 
’. an 1724, from ‘the design of the architect Vauvi- 
Tt is of vast extent; the two principal 
. fronts being each 787 ft, in le 
. five-stories of thirty-seven windows each, 
'. portico, which divides the internal space into four 


hk, and containing 
The 


‘mirrors, needles, Russian nankeen, de, 
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4 Turkestan or Tartary, of whi. it 
wae formerly the capital, and the farthe 7. 
place of ‘finte in the Chinese empire; on th. Ww. 
side of a mountain, in which several streams have 
their sources, on one of which the city is placed; 
14) m. NW. Yarkund, and 2,250 m, W. by S. 
Pekin ; lat. 39° 28’ N., long. 73° 55’ E. Pop, said 
to be about 16,000, exclusive of a garrison of 
§,000 Chinese troops, It is surrounded by a wall 
of earth, entered by four gates, and is divided into 
two portions—the Mohammedan and Chinese city. 
The Chinese governor and troops occupy @ citadel, 
Cashgar was.much more flourishing and populous 
before a-rebetlion which broke out here in 1826, 
(Burnes’s Bokhara, ili. 192.) Most of the inhab. 
are Mobammedans, and speak a dialect probably 


of Turkish origin ; but there are some Nestorians. 


(Ritter.) The tipper classes are opulent, luxu- 
rious, and ould ee ne the artisans ingenious in 
working and jasper, in dyeing, and in pr 
ducing cotton manifactures, There is a weekly 
market, especiaily: celebrated for horses. Cashgar 
has a large trade with Bokhara, to which it sends 
a great deal of infertor tea, porcelain, Chinese 
silka, raw silk, rhubarb, &c., and from which it 
receives Rugsian and other merchandise, including 
woollen clotha, coral,. pearls, cochinesl, cloth of 
gold, yeivets, gold and silver wire, ploughshares, 

.- The. 
whole of this trade amounted before the rebellion 
to 700 or 800 camel loads yearly. The intercourse 
with Kokan is conducted by means of horses; but 
it ig very small, owing to hostile feelings between . 


‘the Chinese and the inhab. of that khanat, The 


trade with the country to the NE, and the Russian _ 
town of Semipolatinsk is brisk, as wéll as that 
with Yarkund. Cashgar was a celebrated com- 
mercial city before the Christian era. Under the 
names of Sule, Chaje, ‘&c., it is spoken of by 
Ptolemy, Ebon Haukal, and many subsequent 
authors. Its territory is éxtensive, weil watered, 
fertile in corn, rich fruita, the vine, cotton, flax, 


‘and hemp, and contains mamerous considerable 


towns. Under.several dynasties it formed an in- 
dependent kingdom. The Chinese possessed them- 
selves of it about eighty years since, (Ritter, 
Asien Erdkunde, vii, 459, 490; Klaproth, Meé- 
moires; Calcutta Journal, iv. 655; 
phinstone, 

CASHMERE (an. Caspira), a prov. of N. Hin- 
dostan, dom. of the maharajah of the Punjaub; 
consisting of the upper valley of the Jhylum, 
chiefly bet®een lat. 33° 30’ and 34° 30’ N., and 
long. 75° and 76° H., having NE. the -central 
chain of the Himalaya or Hindoo Koosh,- which 
separates 14 from Thibet, and on all other sides 
secondary ranges belonging to that ghain, by - 
which it 1s. divided from the rest of Runt Singh’s 
territories. Shape, somewhat oval; length, WNW. 
to ESE., about 80 m.; breadth of its central plain, 
varying to 30 m., or, from summit to summit of 
the opposite mountam chaina, 50 to 60m, Pop. 
estimated m 1832 at 800,000, but reduced by war, 
famine, and disease to less than 400,000 in L866. 
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*In 1828, an earthquake destroyed 12,000 people, 


and, in two months after, cholera followed, by 
which 100,000 perished in the course of forty days. * 
‘The Himalaya has here an elevation of from 
18,000 to 19,000 ft.; the Pit Panjshl, belonging 
to the opposite chain, is 15,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea. There are twelve passes into the 
neighbouring countries, viz. eight to the Pun- 
jab, one to the W., and three to Thibet: some of 
these are gpen the whole year, and two are 43,000. 
ft. above the sea. Cashmere is copiously watered ; 
a great number of nvalets and mountain torrents © 
from eithey side unite in the central valley to form 
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